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To  the  Right  Honourable 


T  H  O  MAS, 


Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery, 
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Honourable  Privy-Council;  and  Lord  Lieutenant 
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My  Lord, 

*  - 1 

HIS  treatife,  which  is  grown  up  under  your 
Lordfhip’s  eye,  and  has  ventured  into  the  world 
by  your  order,  does  now,  by  a  natural  kind  of 
right,  come  to  your  Lordfliip  for  that  protection, 
which  you  feveral  years  fince  promifed  it.  It  is 
not  that  I  think  any  name,  how  great  foever,  fet 
at  the  beginning  of  a  book,  will  be  able  to  cover  the  faults  that 
are  to  be  found  in  it.  Things  in  print  mu  ft  ftand  and  fall  by 
their  own  worth,  or  the  reader’s  fancy.  But  there  being  no¬ 
thing  more  to  be  defired  for  truth,  than  a  fair  unprejudiced 
hearing,  no  body  is  more  likely  to  procure  me  that,  than  your 
Lordfhip ;  who  are  allowed  to  have  got  fo  intimate  an  acquain¬ 
tance  with  her,  in  her  more  retired  recedes.  Your  Lordfliip  is 
known  to  have  fo  far  advanced  your  fpeculations  in  the  moft 
abftracft  and  general  knowledge  of  things,  beyond  the  ordinary 
reach,  or  common  methods,  that  your  allowance  and  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  deftgn  of  this  treatife,  will  at  leaf!:  preferve  it 
from  being  condemned  without  reading;  and  will  prevail  to 
have  thofe  parts  a  little  weighed,  which  might  otherwife,  per¬ 
haps,  be  thought  to  deferve  no  conftderation,  for  being  fome- 
what  out  of  the  common  road.  The  imputation  of  novelty  is 
a  terrible  charge  amongft  thofe,  who  judge  of  men’s  heads,  as 
they  do  of  their  perukes,  by  the  fafhion ;  and  can  allow  none 
to  be  right,  but  the  received  doctrines.  Truth  fcarce  ever  yet 
carried  it  by  vote,  any  where,  at  its  firft  appearance:  new 
opinions  are  always  fulpecfted,  and  ufually  oppofed,  without 
Vol.  I.  b  any 
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any  other  reafon,  but  becaufe  they  are  not  already  common,- 
But  truth,  like  gold,  is  not  the  lets  fo,  for  being  newly  brought 
out  of  the  mine.  It  is  trial  and  examination  muft  give  it  price, 
and  not  any  antick  fafhion :  and  tho’  it  be  not  yet  current  by 
the  publick  ftamp ;  yet  it  may,  for  all  that,  be  as  old  as  nature, 
and  is  certainly  not  the  lefs  genuine.  Your  Lord£hip  can  give 
great  and  convincing  in/lances  of  this,  whenever  you  pleafe  to 
oblige  the  publick  with  fome  of  thofe  large  and  comprehenfive 
difcoveries  you  have  made  of  truths,  hitherto  unknown,  unlefs 
to  fome  few,  to  whom  your  Lordlhip  has  been  pleafed  not 
wholly  to  conceal  them.  This  alone  were  a  fufficient  reafon, 
were  there  no  other,  why  I  fhould  dedicate  this  Eflay  to  your 
Lordlhip :  and  its  having  fome  little  correfpondence  with  fome 
parts  of  that  nobler  and  vaft  fyftem  of  the  fciences,  your  Lord- 
fhip  has  made  fo  new,  exaCt,  and  inftru&ive  a  draught  of,  I 
think  it  glory  enough,  if  your  Lordlhip  permit  me  to  boaft, 
that  here  and  there  I  have  fallen  into  fome  thoughts,  not  wholly 
different  from  your’s.  If  your  Lordlhip  think  lit,  that,  by 
your  encouragement,  this  fhould  appear  in  the  world,  I  hope  it 
-  may  be  a  reafon,  fome  time  or  other,  to  lead  your  Lordlhip 
farther ;  and  you  will  allow  me  to  fay,  that  you  here  give  the 
world  an  earneft  of  fomething,  that,  if  they  can  bear  with  this, 
will  be  truly  worth  their  expectation.  This,  my  Lord,  fhews 
what  a  prefent  I  here  make  to  your  Lordlhip  ;  juft  fuch  as  the 
poor  man  does  to  his  rich  and  great  neighbour,  by  whom  the 
balket  of  flowers,  or  fruit,  is  not  ill  taken,  tho’  he  has  more 
plenty  of  his  own  growth,  and  in  much  greater  perfection. 
Worthlefs  things  receive  a  value,  when  they  are  made  the  offer¬ 
ings  of  refpeCt,  efteem,  and  gratitude ;  thefe  you  have  given 
me  fo  mighty  and  peculiar  reafons  to  have,  in  the  higheft  de¬ 
gree,  for  your  Lordlhip,  that  if  they  can  add  a  price  to  what 
they  go  along  with,  proportionable  to  their  own  greatnefs,  I  can 
with  confidence  brag,  I  here  make  your  Lordlhip  the  richeft 
prefent  you  ever  received.  This  I  am  fure,  1  am  under  the 
greateft  obligation  to  feek  all  occafions  to  acknowledge  a  long 
train  of  favours,  I  have  received  from  your  Lordlhip ; '  favours, 
tho’  great  and  important  in  themfelves,  yet  made  much  more 
fo  by  the  forwardnefs,  concern,  and  kindnefs,  and  other 
obliging  circumftances,  that  never  fail  to  accompany  them.  To 
all  this,  you  are  pleafed  to  add  that,  which  gives  yet  more 
weight  and  relilh  to  all  the  reft:  you  vouchfafe  to  continue 
me  in  fome  degrees  of  your  efteem,  and  allow  me  a  place  in 
your  good  thoughts;  I  had  almoft  faid  friendfhip.  This,  my 
Lord,  your  words  and  actions  fo  conftantly  fhew,  on  all  oc¬ 
cafions,  even  to  others,  when  I  am  abfent,  that  it  is  not  vanity 
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in  me  to  mention  what  every  body  knows :  but  it  would  be 
want  of  good  manners,  not  to  acknowledge  what  fo  many 
are  witneffes  of,  and  every  day  tell  me,  I  am  indebted  to  your 
Lordfhip  for.  I  with  they  could  as  ealily  affift  my  gratitude, 
as  they  convince  me  of  the  great  and  growing  engagements 
it  has  to  your  Lordfhip.  This,  I  am  fure,  I  fhould  write  of 
the  underftanding  without  having  any,  if  I  were  not  ex¬ 
tremely  fenhble  of  them,  and  did  not  lay  hold  on  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  teftify  to  the  world,  how  much  I  am  obliged  to  be, 
and  how  much  I  am, 


Dorfet-Court,  24th  My  LORD, 

May,  1689. 


Your  Lordship’s 


Moft  Humble,  and 


Moll  Obedient  Servant, 


* 


* 


John  Locke. 


T  H  E 


epistle 


T  O  T  H  E 


READER. 


Reader, 

HERE  put  into  thy  hands,  what  has  been  the  diverjion  of  feme  of 
my  idle  and  heavy  hours :  if  it  has  the  good  luck  to  prove  J'o  of  any  of 
thine,  and  thou  haft  but  half  Jo  much  pleaj'ure  in  reading,  as  I  had  in 
writing  it,  thou  wilt  as  little  think  thy  money ,  as  I  do  my  pains ,  ill 
befowed.  Mifake  not  this ,  for  a  commendation  of  my  work  j  nor 
conclude,  becauje  I  was  pleafed  with  the  doing  of  it,  that  therefore  lam  fondly  taken 
with  it,  now  it  is  done.  He  that  hawks  at  larks  and  fp arrows,  has  nodej's  Jjort, 
tho’  a  snitch  lejs  confiderable  quarry ,  than  he  that  flies  at  nobler  game :  and  he  is 
little  acquainted  with  the  J'ubjedl  of  this  treatife ,  the  UNDERSTAND INGy 
who  does  not  know,  that  as  it  is  the  mofl  elevated  faculty  oj  the  foul,  J'o  it  is  em¬ 
ployed  with  a  greater  and  more  conflant  delight,  than  any  oj  the  other.  Its  J'earches 

ajter  truth,  are  a  fort  of  hawking  and  hunting ,  wherein  the  very  purfuit  makes  a 
great  part  of  the  pleaj'ure.  Every  flep  the  mind  takes ,  in  its  progrefs  towards 
knowledge,  makes  J'ome  difeovery ,  which  is  not  only  new,  but  the  befl  too,  for  the 
time  at  leaf. 

FOR  the  underflanding,  like  the  eye,  judging  of  objelfs  only  by  its  own  fight , 
cannot  but  be  pleafed  with  what  it  difeovers,  having  lef's  regret  for  what  has  ej'caped 
it,  becauje  it  is  unknown.  Thus  he,  who  has  raijed  himj'elf  above  the  alms-bafket , 
and  not  content  to  live  lazily  on  J'craps  of  begged  opinions,  jets  his  own  thoughts  on 
work,  to  find  and  follow  truth,  will  ( whatever  he  lights  on)  not  mifs  the  hunter  s 
J'atisfalfion  :  every  moment  of  his  purjuit  will  reward  his  pains  with  fome  delight , 
and  he  will  have  reaj'on  to  think  his  time  not  ill J'pent,  even  when  he  cannot  much 
boafl  of  any  great  acquifltion. 

T  H  IS,  reader,  is  the  entertainment  of  tbofe ,  who  let  loofe  their  own  thoughts , 
and  follow  them  in  writing  ;  which  thou  oughtefl  not  to  envy  them,  f  'nee  they  afford 
thee  an  opportunity  of  the  like  diverfion,  if  thou  wilt  make  uj'e  of  thy  own  thoughts 
in  reading.  It  is  to  them,  if  they  are  thy  own ,  that  I  refer  myfelf:  but  if  they 
are  taken  upon  trufl  from  others,  it  is  no  great  matter  what  they  are ;  they  not  fol¬ 
lowing  truth,  but  fome  meaner  conflderation.  And  it  is  not  worth  while  to  be  con¬ 
cerned,  what  he  Jays  or  thinks,  who  fays  or  thinks  only  as  he  is  dir  elf  ed  by  another. 
If  thou  judgeft  for  thy  felfi  I  know  thou  wilt  judge  candidly  j  and  then  I  Jl.iall  not 
be  harmed  or  offended,  whatever  be  thy  cenjure.  For  tho ’  it  be  certain ,  that  there 
is  nothing  in  this  treatife ,  of  the  truth  whereof  I  am  not  fully  perfuaded ;  yet  I 
conflder  myfelf.  as  liable  to  miflakes,  as  I  can  think  thee ;  and  know, '  that  this  book 
mufl  fland  or  fall  with  thee,  not  by  any  opinion  I  have  of  it,  but  thy  own.  If 
thou  flndefl  little  in  it  new,  or  inflruBive  to  thee,  thou  art  not  to  blame  me  for  it. 
It  was  not  meant  for  thoj'e  that  had  already  maflered  this  Jubjelf,  and  made  a  thorough 
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acquaintance  with  their  own  underfiandings  ;  but  for  my  own  information ,  and  the 
J'atisfaSiion  of  a  few  friends ,  who  acknowledged  themfelves  not  to  have  Jufficiently 
confidered  it.  Were  it  ft  to  trouble  thee  with  the  hifiory  of  this  Ejfay ,  I  Jhould 
tell  thee ,  that  five  or  fix  friends  meeting  at  my  chamber ,  difeourfing  on  a  jubjecl 
very  remote  from  this ,  found  themfelves  quickly  at  a  ftand ',  by  the  difficulties  that 
rofe  on  every  fide.  After  we  had  a  while  puzzled  ourj'elves,  without  coming  any 
nearer  a  reflation  of  thofe  doubts  which  perplexed  us,  it  came  into  ?ny  thoughts ,  that 
we  took  a  wrong  courfe ;  and  that  before  we  fit  our  /elves  upon  enquiries  of  that 
nature ,  it  was  necefary  to  examine  our  own  abilities ,  and  fee  what  objects  our 
underfiandings  were ,  or  were  not  fitted  to  deal  with.  '■This  I  propofid  to  the  com¬ 
pany  t  who  all  readily  afjented ;  and  thereupon  it  was  agreed ,  that  this  fimdd  be  our 
firfi  enquiry.  So?ne  hafiy  and  undigefied  thoughts ,  on  a  fubjedl  I  had  never  before 
confidered ,  which  I fit  down  againfi  our  next  meeting ,  gave  the  firfi  entrance  info 
this  difiourfi  ;  which  having  been  thus  begun  by  chance ,  was  continued  by  intreaty ; 
written  by  incoherent  parcels  •,  and ,  after  long  intervals  of  negledl ,  refumed  again , 
as  my  humour ,  or  occafions  permitted ;  <2/  lafl ,  ?;z  <2  retirement ,  where  an 

attendance  on  my  health  gave  me  leifure ,  //  w  brought  into  that  order  thou  now 
fief  it. 

THIS  difeontinued  way  of  writing, ,  have  occafioned,  be  fide  s  others ,  to? 

contrary  faults ,  to.  too  little  and  too  much  may  be  fiaid  in  it.  If  thou  find- 
efi  any  thing  wanting ,  /  Jkall  be  glad  that  what  I  have  writ  gives  thee  any  defire 
that  I  Jhould  have  gone  farther :  if  it  feems  too  much  to  thee,  thou  muft  blame  the 
fubjedi ;  for  when  I  firfi  put  pen  to  paper ,  I  thought  all  I  Jhould  have  to  fay  on  this 
matter ,  would  have  been  contained  in  one  floeet  of  paper  j  but  the  farther  I  went ,  the 
larger  profpe 51  I  had:  new  dijeoveries  led  me  fill  on,  and fo  it  grew  infenfibly  to  the 
bulk  it  noiv  appears  in.  I  will  not  deny,  but  pofiibly  it  might  be  reduced  to  a  nar¬ 
rower  compajs  than  it  is j  and  that  fime  parts  of  it  might  be  contrasted :  the  way 
it  has  been  writ  in,  by  catches,  and  many  long  intervals  of  interruption,  being  apt 
to  caufi  fome  repetitions.  But  to  confefs  the  truth,  I  am  now  too  lazy,  or  too  bufy , 
to  make  it  Jhorter. 

I  AM  not  ignorant  how  little  I  herein  confult  my  own  reputation,  when  I  know¬ 
ingly  let  it  go  with  a  fault,  fo  apt  to  difgufi  the  mofi  judicious,  who  are  always 
the  niccfi  readers.  But  they  who  know  Jloth  is  apt  to  content  itfelf  with  any  exciifi, 
will  pardon  me,  if  mine  has  prevailed  on  me,  where,  I  think,  I  have  a  very  good 
one.  I  will  not  therefore  allege  in  my  defence,  that  the  fame  notion  having  different 
rejpells,  may  be  convenient  or  necefary  to  prove  or  illufirate  fiveral  parts  of  the 
fame  difeourfi ;  and  that  fo  it  has  happened  in  many  parts  of  this  :  but  waving  that,- 
I Jhall  frankly  avow,  that  I  have  fometimes  dwelt  long  upon  the  fame  argument ,  and 
exprefid  it  different  ways,  with  a  quite  different  defign.  I  pretend  not  to  publifh 
this  Effay  for  the  information  of  men  of  large  thoughts ,  and  quick  apprehenfions  j 
to  fuch  mafiers  of  knowledge,  I  profefs  my  felf  a  Jcholar ,  and  therefore  warn 
them  before-hand  not  to  expect,  any  thing  here,  but  what  being  Jpun  out  of  my  own 
coarje  thoughts,  is  fitted  to  men  of  my  own  fize ;  to  whom,  perhaps,  it  will  not 
be  unacceptable,  that  I  have  taken  fome  pains  to  make  plain  and  familiar  to  their 
thoughts  fome  truths ,  which  efiablijhed  prejudice,  or  the  abfiraSlnefs  of  the  ideas 
themfelves,  might  render  difficult.  Some  objeBs  had  need  be  turned  on  every  fide ; 
and  when  the  notion  is  new,  as  I  confefs  fome  of  thefe  are  to  me,  or  out  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  road,  as  I  Jufpccl  they  will  appear  to  others ,  it  is  not  one  fimple  view  of  it, 
that  will  gain  it  admittance  into  every  underfianding ,  or  fix  it  there  with  a  clear  and 
lafiing  impreJJicn.  There  are  few,  I  believe,  who  have  not  obferved  in  themfelves , 
or  others ,  that  what  in  one  way  of  propofing  was  very  obfeure ,  another  way  of  ex- 
prcjfing  it  has  made  very  clear  and  intelligible :  tho>  afterward  the  mind  found 
little  difference  in  the  phraj’es,  and  wondered  why  one  failed  to  be  underfiood  more 
than  the  other.  But  every  thing  docs  not  hit  alike  upon  every  mans  imagination. 
We  have  our  underfiandings  no  lej’s  different  than  our  palates  >  and  he  that  thinks 
the  fame  truth  Jlrnll  be  equally  relijhed  by  every  one  in  the  fame  drefs,  may  as  well 
hope  to  j'eafi  every  one  with  the  Janie  jort  of  cookery :  the  meat  may  be  the  fame, 
and  the  nourijhment  good,  yet  every  one  not  be  able  to  receive  it  with  that  fiafomng ; 
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and  it  muft  be  drejjed  another  way,  if  you  will  have  it  go  down  with  fane ,  even  of 
Jlrong  conjiitutiom.  'The  truth  is,  tkofe  who  advijcd  me  to  publijh  it,  cdvifed  me, 
for  this  reafai,  to  publijh  it  as  it  is :  and  face  I  have  been  brought  to  let  it  go 
abroad,  I  define  it  Jhould  be  underfiood  by  whoever  gives  hinjelf  the  pains  to  read  it  . 
/  have  Jo  little  affection  to  be  in  print,  that  if  I  were  not  flattered. ,  this  Efjaj 
might  be  of  fome  ufe  to  others,  as  I  think  it  has  been  to  me 3  /  Jhould  have  confined 
it  to  (he  view  of  fome  friends,  who  gave  the  firjl  occafion  to  it.  My  appearing 
therefore  in  print ,  being  on  purpofe  to  be  as  ufejul  as  I  may,  I  think  it  necejjary  to 
make  what  I  have  to  fay,  as  eajy  and  intelligible  to  all  forts  of  readers,  as  I  can . 
And  I  had  much  rather  the  fpcculative  and  qilick-fight cd  Jhould  complain  of  my  being 
in  fome  parts  tedious,  than  that  any  one,  not  accujlomed  to  abjlratt  j 'peculations ;  or 
prepoffejjed  with  diff  erent  notions,  Jhould  mifiake,  or  not  comprehend  my  meaning. 

i  f  will  pofibly  be  cenfured  as  a  great  piece  of  vanity ,  or  injolence,  in  me,  to 
pretend  to  inf  rudl  this  our  knowing  age 3  it  amounting  to  little  lefs,  when  I  own, 
that  I  publijh  this  Eft  ay  with  hopes  it  may  be  ufeful  to  others.  But  if  it  may  be 
permitted  to  fpeak  freely  of  thofe,  who  with  a  feigned  mo  defy  condemn,  as  ufe  lefs, 
what  they  themjelves  write,  methinks  it  favours  much  more  of  vanity  or  infolence ,  to 
publijh  a  book  for  any  other  end  3  and  he  fails  very  much  of  that  rejpett  he  owes 
the  publick,  who  prints,  and  confequently  expects  men  Jhould  read  that ,  wherein  he 
intends  not  they  Jhould  meet  with  any  thing  of  ufe  to  themjelves  or  others :  and 
Jhould  nothing  elj'e  be  found  allowable  in  this  treatije,  yet  my  defign  will  not  ceafe  to 
be  fo :  and  the  goodnejs  of  my  intention  ought  to  be  Jotne  excuj'e  jor  the  worthlefjnejs 
of  my  prejent.  It  is  that  chief y  which  Jecures  me  from  the  fear  of  cenfure,  which 
I  expect  not  to  efcape  more  than  better  writers.  Men's  principles,  notions,  and  re~ 
lijhes  are  Jo  different,  that  it  is  hard  to  find  a  book  which  pleajes  or  dijpleafes  all 
men.  I  acknowledge  the  age ,  we  live  in,  is  not  the  leaf  knowing,  and  therefore  not 
the  mofi  cafy  to  be  Jatisfied.  If  I  have  not  the  good  luck  to  pleafe,  yet  no  body 
ought  to  be  offended  with  me.  I  plainly  tell  all  my  readers,  except  half  a  dozen , 
this  treatije  was  not  at  fir  ft  intended  for  them  ;  and  therefore  they  need  not  be  at  the 
trouble  to  be  of  that  number.  But  yet  if  any  one  thinks  fit  to  be  angry,  and  rail 
at  it,  he  may  do  it  Jecurely  :  for  I  fall  find  J'ome  better  way  of  (pending  my  time, 
than  in  fuch  kind  of  converjdtion.  I  fihall  always  have  the  Jatisfattion  to  have 
aimed  fmcercly  at  truth  and  ufej'ulnejs,  tko  in  one  of  the  meanefi  ways.  The 
commonwealth  of  learning  is  not  at  this  time  without  mafier-builders ,  whoje  mighty 
defigns,  in  advancing  the  J'ciences,  will  leave  lofting  monuments  to  the  admiration  of 
pofierity :  but  every  one  mufi  not  hope  to  be  a  Boyle,  or  a  Sydenham  3  and  in  an 

age  that  produces  fuch  mafiers  as  the  great - Huygenius,  and  the  incomparable 

Mr.  Newton,  with  Jome  other  of  that  Jlrain ;  it  is  ambition  enough  to  be  employed 
as  an  under-labourer  in  clearing  ground  a  little,  and  removing  fome  of  the  rubbifih , 
that  lies  in  the  way  to  knowledge  3  which  certainly  had  been  very  much  more  ad¬ 
vanced  in  the  world,  if  the  endeavours  of  ingenious  and  induftrious  men  had  not 
been  much  cumbered  with  the  learned,  but  frivolous  ufe  of  uncouth,  affetted,  or  un¬ 
intelligible  terms ,  introduced  into  the  fciences,  and  there  made  an  art  of,  to  that 
degree,  that  philofophy,  which  is  nothing  but  the  true  knowledge  of  things,  was 
thought  unfit,  or  uncapable  to  be  brought  into  well-bred  company ,  and  polite  conver- 
f at  ion.  Vague  and  infignificant  forms  offpeech,  and  abufe  of  language,  have  Jo  long 
paffed  for  myfieries  of  J  Hence  3  and  hard  or  mi  (applied  words,  with  little  or  no  mean¬ 
ing,  have,  by  prej'eription,  J'uch  a  right  to  be  miftaken  for  deep  learning,  and  height 
of  fpeculation  5  that  it  will  not  be  eafy  to  perj’uade,  either  thofe  who  (peak,  or  thofe 
who  hear  them,  that  they  are  but  the  covers  of  ignorance ,  and  hindrance  of  true 
knowledge.  To  break  in  upon  the  fanttuary  of  vanity  and  ignorance,  will  be,  I Jiip- 
poje,  fome  fervice  to  human  underfianding :  tho'  J'o  few  are  apt  to  think,  they  deceive 
or  are  deceived  in  the  uje  of  words  3  or  that  the  language  oj'  the  Jett  they  are  of, 
has  any  faults  in  it,  which  ought  to  be  examined  or  corrctted  5  that  I  hope  I 
jhall  be  pardoned,  if  I  have  in  the  third  book  dwelt  long  on  this  fubjett  5  and 
endeavoured  to  make  it  fo  plain ,  that  neither  the  inveteratenefs  of  the  mifehief 
nor  the  prevalency  of  the  fajhion ,  Jhall  be  any  excufi  for  thofe,  who  will  not 
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take  care  about  the  meaning  of  their  own  words,  and  will  not  Juffer  the  figni- 
ficancy  of  their  expreffions  to  be  enquired  into. 

I  H  A  VR  been  told,  that  a  fort  epitome  of  this  trcatife,  which  was  printed 
1688,  was  by  fome  condemned  without  reading,  becaufe  innate  ideas  were  denied  in 
it they  too  hafily  concluding,  that  if  innate  ideas  were  not  Juppofed,  there  would 
be  little  left,  either  of  the  notion  or  proof  of  fpirits.  If  any  one  take  the  like  offence 
at  the  entrance  of  this  treatife ,  I  fall  dejire  him  to  read  it  thorough  j  and  then  I 
hope  he  will  be  convinced ,  that  the  taking  away  falfe  foundations,  is  not  to  the  pre¬ 
judice,  but  advantage  of  truth  ;  which  is  never  injured  or  endangered  Jb  much,  as 
when  mixed  with,  or  built  on  faffood.  In  the  fecond  edition  I  added  as  fol- 
loweth. 

THE  bookfeller  will  not  forgive  me,  if  I  fay  nothing  of  this  fecond  edition, 
which  he  has  promifed,  by  the  correffnej's  of  it,  fall  make  < 'amends  for  the  man} 
faults  committed  in  the  former.  He  defines  too,  that  it  fhould  be  known,  that  it  has 
one  whole  new  chapter  concerning  identity,  and  many  additions  and  amendments  in 
other  places.  TheJ'e,  I  mufl  inf  orm  my  reader,  are  not  all  new  matter ,  but  mofl  of 
them  either  farther  confirmation  of  what  I  had  (aid,  or  explications,  to  prevent 
others  being  miflaken  in  the  fenfe  of  what  was  formerly  printed,  a?id  not  any  vari¬ 
ation  in  me  from  it :  I  mufl  only  except  the  alterations  I  have  made  in  book  ii. 
chap.  21. 

WHAT  I  had  there  writ  concerning  liberty  and  the  will,  I  thought  deferved  as 
accurate  a  view  as  I  was  capable  of:  thofe  J’ubjeSts  having ,  in  all  ages ,  exercifcd 
the  learned  part  of  the  world  with  quefiions  and  difficulties,  that  have  not  a  little 
perplexed  morality  and  divinity  ;  thofe  parts  of  knowledge  that  men  are  mofi  concerned 
to  be  clear  in.  Upon  a  clofer  injpelfion  into  the  working  of  mens  minds,  and  a 
fin  Her  examination  of  thofe  motives  and  views  they  are  turned  by,  I  have  found 
reafon  fomewhat  to  alter  the  thoughts  I  formerly  had.  Concerning  that ,  which  gives 
the  lafi  determination  to  the  will  in  all  voluntary  allions.  This  I  cannot  forbear  to 
acknowledge  to  the  world,  with  as  much  freedom  and  readinefs,  as  I  at  firfi  pub - 
li(hed  what  then  feemed  to  ?ne  to  be  right,  thinking  myfelf  more  concerned  to  quit  and 
denounce  any  opinion  of  my  own,  than  oppofe  that  of  another ,  when  truth  appears 
againfi  it.  For  it  is  truth  alone  I  feek,  and  that  will  always  be  welcome  to 
me,  when,  or  from  whencefoever  it  comes. 

BUI  what  forwardnefs  foever  I  have  to  refign  any  opinion  I  have,  or  to 
recede  from  any  thing  I  have  writ,  upon  the  firfi  evidence  of  any  error  in  it',  yet 
this  I  mufl  own,  that  1  have  not  had  the  good  luck  to  receive  any  light  from  thofe 
exceptions  I  have  met  with  in  print  againfi  any  part  of  my  book ;  nor  have,  f  rom 
tiny  thing  has  been  urged  againfi  it,  found  reafon  to  alter  my  fenfe,  in  any  of  the 
points  have  been  quefiioned.  Whether  the  fubjeB  I  have  in  hand  requires  often  more 
thought  and  attention ,  than  curfory  readers ,  at  leaf  J'uch  as  are  prepoffeffed,  are 
willing  to  allow  ;  or  whether  any  obfeurity  in  my  expreffions  cafls  a  cloud  over  it, 
and  thej'e  notions  are  made  difficult  to  others  apprehenfion  in  my  way  of  treating 
them :  jb  it  is,  that  my  meaning,  I  find,  is  often  miflaken,  and  /  have  not  the 
good  luck  to  be  every  where  rightly  underfiood.  There  are  fo  many  infiances  of  this, 
that  I  think  it  juflice  to  my  reader  and  myfelf,  to  conclude,  that  either  my  book 
is  plainly  enough  written  to  be  lightly  underflood  by  thofe ,  who  perufe  it  with 
that  attention  and  indifferency,  which  every  one ,  who  will  give  himfelf  the 
pains  to  read,  ought  to  employ  in  reading  j  or  elfie  that  I  have  writ  mine  fo  ob - 
feurely,  '  that  it  is  in  vain  to  go  about  to  mend  it.  Which  ever  of  thefe  be 
that  truth,  it  is  myfelf  only  am  affiled  thereby,  and  therefore  I  fhall  be  far 
from  troubling  my  reader  with  what  I  think  might  be  faid,  in  anfwer  to  thofe 
feveral  objections  I  have  met  with,  to  pa f ages  here  and  there  of  my  book.  Since 
I  perfuade  myfeff,  that  he  who  thinks  them  of  moment  enough  to  be  concerned, 
whether  they  are  true  or  falfe,  will  be  able  to  fee,  that  what  is  faid,  is  either 
fiot  well  founded,  or  dfe  not  contrary  to  my  doBrine,  when  I  and  my  oppofir 
come  both  to  be  well  undeifiood. 

■  IF  any,  careful  that  none  of  their  good  thoughts  Jhould  be  lofi,  have  pub - 
iijhed  their  cenjures  of  my  Fffay,  with  this  honour  done  to  it,  that  they  will 
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not  fujfer  it  to  be  an  Eflay ;  I  leave  it  to  the  publick  to  value  the  obligation  they  have 
to  their  critical  pens ,  and  flail  not  wafie  my  reader  s  time  in  J'o  idle  or  ill-natured 
an  employment  of  mine ,  as  to  leflen  the  fatisf action  any  one  has  in  himfelf  or  gives 
to  others  in  fo  hafiy  a  confutation  of  what  I  have  written. 

TH  E  bookfellers  preparing  for  the  fourth  edition  of  my  Eflay,  gave  me  notice  of 
it,  that  I  might ,  if  I  had  leifure ,  make  any  additions  or  alterations  I  flould  think 
fit.  Whereupon  I  thought  it  convenient  to  advertij'e  the  reader,  that,  befides  feveral 
corrctlions  I  had  made  here  and  there,  there  was  one  alteration  which  it  was  neceflary 
to  mention,  becaufe  it  ran  thro '  the  whole  book,  and  is  of  confequence  to  be  rightly 
underfiood.  What  I  thereupon  J’aid,  was  this : 

CLEAR  a?id  difiintf  ideas  are  terms,  which,  tho  familiar  and  frequent  in 
metis  mouths,  I  have  reaj'on  to  think  every  one  who  ufes,  does  not perfettly  under - 
{land.  And  poflibly  it  is  but  here  and  there  one,  who  gives  himjelf  the  trouble  to 
confider  them  fo  far  as  to  know  what  he  himfelf  or  others  precifely  mean  by  them  :  I 
have  therefore  in  mo  ft  places  chofe  to  put  determinate  or  determined,  infiead  of  clear 
and  diflindt,  as  more  likely  to  diredl  men's  thoughts  to  my  meaning  in  this  matter . 
By  thoje  denominations ,  I  mean  fome  cbjeB  in  the  mind,  and  confequently  determined , 
i.  e.  Jiich  as  it  is  there  feen  and  perceived  to  be.  This,  I  think ,  may  fitly  be  called 
a  determinate  or  determined  idea,  when  J'uch  as  it  is  at  any  time  objectively  in  the 
mind,  and  fo  determined  there ,  it  is  annexed,  and  without  variation  determined  to 
a  name  or  articulate  J'ound,  which  is  to  be  fieadily  the  fign  of  that  very  fame  objeCt 
of  the  mind,  or  determinate  idea. 

T 0  explain  this  a  little  more  particularly.  By  determinate ,  when  applied  to  a 
fimple  idea,  I  mean  that  fimple  appearance  which  the  mind  has  in  its  view,  or  per¬ 
ceives  in  it  [elf,  when  that  idea  is  J'aid  to  be  in  it :  by  determined,  when  applied  to  a 
complex  idea,  I  mean  Juch  an  one  as  confifis  of  a  determinate  number  of  certain  fim¬ 
ple  or  lej's  complex  ideas,  joined  in  fiuch  a  proportion  and  [ituation ,  as  the  mind  has 
before  its  view,  and  fees  in  itjelj ,  when  that  idea  is  prefent  in  it,  or  Jhculd  be  pre- 
J'ent  in  it,  when  a  man  gives  a  name  to  it.  I Jay ,  flould  be ;  becaufe  it  is  not  every 
one,  nor  perhaps  any  one,  who  is  J'o  careful  of  his  language ,  as  to  uj'e  no  word,  till 
he  views  in  his  mind  the  preeij'e  determined  idea,  which  he  rej'olves  to  make  it  the 
fign  of  The  want  of  this,  is  the  caufe  of  no  finall  obfeurity  and  confufion  in -men's 
thoughts  and  difeourjes. 

I  KNOW  there  are  not  words  enough  in  any  language,  to  anfwer  all  the  variety 
of  ideas,  that  enter  into  mens  dij'courfes  and  reafonings.  But  this  hinders  not,  but 
that  when  any  one  ufes  any  term,  he  may  have  in  his  mind  a  determined  idea,  which 
he  makes  it  the  fign  of,  and  to  which  he  flould  keep  it  fieadily  annexed,  during  that 
prefent  difeourfe.  Where  he  does  not ,  or  cannot  do  this,  he  in  vain  pretends  to  clear 
or  diflinCl  ideas :  it  is  plain  his  are  not  J'o ;  and  therefore  there  can  be  expelled 
nothing  but  obj'curity  and  confufion ,  where  fuch  terms  are  made  ufe  oJ\  which  have 
not  fuch  a  preeij'e  determination. 

UPON  this  ground  I  have  thought  determined  ideas  away  of j peaking  lefs  lia¬ 
ble  to  mifiake,  than  clear  and  difiinCl :  and  where  men  have  got  fuch  determined 
ideas  of  all  that  they  reaj'on ,  enquire,  or  argue  about,  they  will  find  a  great  part  of 
their  doubts  and  dijputes  at  an  end.  The  greateft  part  oj  the  quefiions  and  contro- 
verfies  that  perplex  mankind,  depending  on  the  doubtful  and  uncertain  ufe  of  words , 
or  (which  is  the  fame)  indetermined  ideas,  which  they  are  made  to  fiand  for ;  I  have 
made  choice  of  thefe  terms  to  fignify,  i .  Some  immediate  objeB  of  the  mind,  which  it 
perceives  and  has  before  it,  djlinkl  from  the  J'ound  it  ufes  as  a  fign  of  it.  2.  That  this 
idea,  thus  determined,  i.  e.  which  the  mind  has  in  itfelj,  and  knows  and  fees  there ,  be 
determined,  without  any  change ,  to  that  name,  and  that  name  determined  to  that 
precife  idea.  If  men  had  J'uch  determined  ideas  in  their  enquiries  and  difeowfes,  they 
would  both  dij’cern  how  far  their  own  enquiries  and  difeourfes  went,  and  avoid  the 
greatefi  part  oj  the  difputes  and  wranglings  they  have  with  others. 

BESIDES  this,  the  bookjeller  will  think  it  neceflary  I  flould  advertij'e  the 
reader,  that  there  is  an  addition  of  two  chapters  wholly  new  the  one  of  the  afiicia- 
tion  of  ideas,  the  other  of  enthufiajm.  TheJ'e,  with  J'ome  other  larger  additions,  ne¬ 
ver  bef  ore  printed,  he  has  engaged  to  print  by  themfelves,  after  the  fame  manner, 
and  for  the  fame  purpofe,  as  was  done  when  this  Eflay  had  the  fecond  imprefjwn. 
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from  other  knowable  truths. 

VOL.  I. 


14.  If  coming  to  the  ufe  of  reafon  were 
the  time  of  their  difeovery,  it 
would  not  prove  them  innate. 

15,  1 6.  The  Jleps  by  which  the  mind  attains 
feveral  truths. 

17.  Ajfenting ,  as  foon  as  propofed  and 

underftood,  proves  them  not  innate. 

18.  If  fuch  an  ajfent  be  a  mark  of  innate , 

then  that  one  and  two  are  equal  to 
three ;  that  fweetnefs  is  not  bitter - 
nefs  •,  and  a  thoufand  the  like ,  mujl 
be  innate. 

19.  Such  lefs  general  proportions  known , 

before  thefe  univerfal  maxims. 

20.  One  and  one  equal  to  two ,  &c.  not 

general ,  nor  ufeful ,  anfwered. 

2 1 .  Thefe  maxims  not  being  known ,  fome- 

times,  till  propofedi  proves  them 
not  innate. 

22.  Implicitly  known ,  before  propofing , 

JignifeSy  that  the  mind  is  capable  of 
underjlanding  them ,  or  elfe  fignifies 
nothing. 

23  The  argument  of  ajfenting ,  on  firjl 
hearing ,  is,  upon  a  falfe  fuppofition 
of  no  precedent  teaching. 

24.  Not  innate ,  becaufe  not  univerfally 

affented  to. 

25.  Thefe  maxims  not  the  firjl  known. 

2  6.  And  fo  not  innate. 

27.  Not  innate ,  becaufe  they  appear  leaf, 

where  what  is  innate  Jhews  itfelf 
clear  eft. 

28.  Recapitulation. 

CHAP  III. 

No  innate  practical  principles. 

SECT. 

1.  No  moral  principles  fo  clear ,  and  fo 

generally  received ,  as  the  fore- 
mentioned  fpeculative  maxims. 

2.  Faith  and  juftice  not  owned  as  principles 

by  all  men. 

3.  Obj.  Tho ’  men  deny  them  in  their  prac¬ 

tice,  yet  they  admit  them  in  their 
thoughts,  anfwered. 

4.  Moral  rides  need  a  proof,  ergo ,  not 
innate. 

5.  Inftance  in  keeping  compacts. 

d  6.  Virtue 
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6.  Virtue  generally  approved,  not  becaufe 

innate,  but  becaufe  profitable. 

7.  Men's  actions  convince  us,  that  the 

rule  of  virtue  is  not  their  internal 
principle. 

8.  Confidence  no  proof  of  any  innate  moral 

rule. 

9.  Infiances  of  enormities  praClifed  without 

10.  Men  have  contrary  practical principles. 
11-13.  Whole  nations  rejeCl  fiver al  moral 

rules. 

14,  Thofi,  who  maintain  innate  practical 
principles,  tell  us  not  what  they  are. 
15-19.  Lord  Herbert's  innate  principles  ex¬ 
amined. 

20.  Obj.  Innate  principles  may  be  cor¬ 

rupted,  anfwered. 

2 1 .  Contrary  principles  in  the  world. 
22-26.  How  men  commonly  come,  by  their 

principles. 

27.  Principles  mufi  be  examined. 

CHAP.  IV. 

Other  conjiderations  about  innate  princi- 
ciples,  both  Jpeculathe  and  practical. 

SECT. 

1 .  Principles  not  innate ,  unlefs  their  ideas 
be  innate. 


2,  3.  Ideas ,  efpecially  thofi  belonging  to 
principles ,  not  bom  with  children. 
4,  5.  Identity ,  an  idea  not  innate. 

6.  Whole  and  part,  not  innate  ideas. 

7.  Idea  of  worthip  not  innate. 

8-1 1.  Idea  of  God,  not  innate. 

12.  Suitable  to  God's  goodnefs,  that  all 
men  fhould  have  an  idea  of  him, 
therefore  naturally  imprinted  by 
him ,  anfwered. 

13-16.  Ideas  of  God,  various  in  different 
men. 

1 7.  If  the  idea  of  God  be  not  innate,  no 

other  can  be  fuppofed  innate. 

1 8 .  Idea  of  fubfiance,  not  innate. 

19.  No propofitions  can  be  innate,  fince  no 

ideas  are  innate. 

20.  No  ideas  are  remembered,  till  after 

they  have  been  introduced. 

2 1 .  Principles  not  innate,  becaufe  of  little 

ufi,  or  little  certainty. 

2  2 .  Difference  of  men's  difioveries  depends 
upon  the  different  application  of 
their  faculties. 

23.  Men  mufi  think  and  know  for  them - 

fives. 

24.  Whence  the  opinion  of  innate  prin* 

ciples. 

25.  Conclufion. 


BOOK  II. 

Of  ideas. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  ideas  in  general,  and  their  original. 
SECT. 

1 .  Idea  is  the  objeCl  of  thinking. 

2.  All  ideas  come  from  fenfation  or  re¬ 

flection. 

3.  The  objects  of  fenfation,  one  four ce  of 

ideas. 

4.  The  operations  of  our  minds,  the  other 

fource  of  them. 

5.  All  our  ideas  are  of  the  one  or  the  other 

of  thefi. 

6.  Obfervable  in  children. 

7.  Men  are  differently  furnifhed  with  thefi, 

according  to  the  different  objects 
they  converfi  with. 

8.  Ideas  of  reflection  later,  becaufe  they 

need  attention. 

9.  The  foul  begins  to  have  ideas,  when  it 

begins  to  perceive. 

10.  The  foul  thinks  not  always',  for  this 

wants  proofs. 

11.  It  is  not  always  confcious  of  it. 

1 2 .  If  a  fieeping  man  thinks,  without 

knowing  it,  the  fieeping  and  waking 
man  are  two  perfons. 


13.  Impoflible  to  convince  thofi  that  Jleep , 

without  dreaming ,  that  they  think. 

14.  That  men  dream ,  without  remem - 

bring  it,  in  vain  urged. 

15.  Upon  this  hypothefis,  the  thoughts  cf 

a  fieeping  man  ought  to  be  mofi 
rational. 

1 6.  On  this  hypothefis,  the  foul  mufi  have 

ideas,  not  derived  from  fenfation 
or  reflection,  of  which  there  is  no 
appearance. 

1 7-  If  l  think ,  when  I  know  it  not,  no 
body  elfe  can  know  it. 

18.  How  knows  any  one  that  the  foul  al¬ 

ways  thinks  ?  For,  if  it  be  not  a 
felf-evident  propofition ,  it  needs 
proof. 

19.  That  a  man  fhould  be  bufy  in  thinking , 

and  yet  not  retain  it  the  next  mo¬ 
ment,  very  improbable. 

20-23.  No  ideas,  but  from  fenfation  or  reflec¬ 
tion,  evident,  if  we  obferve  chil¬ 
dren. 

24.  The  original  of  all  our  knowledge. 

25.  In  the  reception  of  fimple  ideas,  the 

underftanding  is  mofi  of  all  paffive. 


CHAP. 
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chap.  II. 

Of  fimple  ideas. 

SECT. 

i .  Uncompowded  appearances. 

2,3.  ‘The  mind  can  neither  make  nor  deftroy 
them. 

CHAP.  III. 

Of  ideas  of  one  fenfe. 


9,10.  Primary  and  fecondary  qualities .  . 

11,12.  How  primary  qualities  produce  their 
ideas. 

13,14  How  fecondary. 

15-22.  Ideas  of  primary  qualities,  are  refcm- 
blances  \  of  fecondary ,  not. 

23.  Three  forts  of  qualities  in  bodies. 

24,25.  Reafon  of  our  miftake  in  this. 

26.  Secondary  qualities  twofold •,  firft ,  im¬ 
mediately  perceivable  fecondly ,  me¬ 
diately  perceivable. 


SECT. 

1.  As  colours  of  feeing ,  founds  of  hear- 

ing. 

2.  Few  fimple  ideas  have  names. 

CHAP.  IV. 

Of  Solidity. 

SECT. 

1 .  We  receive  this  idea  from  touch. 

2 .  Solidity  fills  fpace. 

3.  DfiinCt  from  fpace. 

4.  From  hardnefs. 

5.  On  folidity  depends  impulfe ,  ref  fiance, 

and  protruf on. 

6.  What  it  is. 

CHAP.  V. 

Of  fimple  ideas  by  more  than  one  fenfe. 

CHAP.  VI. 

Of  fimple  ideas  of  refieBion. 

SECT. 

1 .  Are  the  operations  of  the  mind  about 

its  other  ideas  ? 

2.  The  idea  of  perception ,  and  idea  of 

willing ,  we  have  from  reflection. 

CH'AP.  VII. 


CHAP.  IX. 

Of  perception. 

SECT. 

1 .  It  is  the  firft  fimple  idea  of  reflection. 
2-4.  Perception  is  only  when  the  mind  re¬ 
ceives  the  impreffion. 

5,6.  Children ,  tho>  they  have  ideas  in  the 
womb ,  have  none  innate. 

7.  Which  ideas  firft ,  is  not  evident. 

8-10.  Ideas  of  fenfation  often  changed  by  the 
judgment. 

11-14.  Perception  puts  the  difference  between 
animals  and  inferiour  beings. 

1 5.  Perception ,  the  inlet  of  knowledge, 

CHAP.  X. 

Of  retention . 

SECT. 

1.  Contemplation. 

2.  Memory. 

3.  Attention ,  repetition ,  pleafure ,  and 

pain ,  fix  ideas. 

4,5.  Ideas  fade  in  the  memory. 

6.  Conftantly  repeated  ideas  can  fcarce  be 

loft . 

7.  In  remembering ,  the  mind  is  often 

active. 

8.  Two  defects  in  the  memory ,  oblivion , 

and  flownefs. 

10.  Brutes  have  memory. 


Of  fimple  ideas ,  both  of  fenfation  and 
reflection. 

SECT. 

1-6.  Pleafure  and  pain. 

7.  Exiftence  and  unity. 

8.  Power. 

9.  Succeffion. 

10.  Simple  ideas ,  the  materials  of  all  our 
knowledge. 

*■  ■  «  -  • 

CHAP.  VIII. 

Other  confiderations  concerning  fimple 
ideas. 

SECT. 

1-6.  Pofitive  ideas  from  privative  caufes. 
7,8.  Ideas  in  the  mind,  qualities  in  bodies. 


CHAP.  XI. 

Of  difeerning,  &c. 

SECT. 

1 .  No  knowledge  without  it. 

The  difference  of  wit  and  judgment. 


Clearnefs  alone  hinders  confufion. 
Comparing. 

Brutes  compare  but  imperfectly. 


2. 

3- 

4- 

5- 

6.  Compounding. 

7.  Brutes  compound  but  little. 

8.  Naming. 

9.  Abftr action. 


10, 11. 
12,13. 
.  14. 
15- 


Brutes  abftraCl  not. 

Ideots  and  madmen. 

Method. 

Thefe  are  the  beginnings  of  human 
knowledge. 

16.  Ap~ 
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i  6.  Appeal  to  experience. 
i  7.  Dark  room. 

CHAP.  XII. 

Of  complex  ideas. 

SECT.  .  ,,  , 

1.  Made  by  the  mind  out  of  Jimple  ones. 

2.  Made  voluntarily. 

2.  Are  either  modes ,  fubflances ,  or  rela¬ 
tions. 

4.  Modes. 

5.  Simple  and  mixed  modes , 

6.  Subfiances Jingle  or  collective. 

7.  Relation. 

8.  The  abfirufefi  ideas  from  the  two  fources. 

CHAP.  XIII. 

Of  [pace,  and  its  fmple  modes. 

SECT. 

1.  Simple  modes. 

2.  Idea  of  fpace. 

3.  Space  and  extenfion. 

4.  lmmenfity. 

5,6.  Figure. 

7-10.  Place. 

1 1-14.  Extenfion  and  body  not  the  fame. 

15.  The  definition  of  extenfion ,  or  fpace , 

does  not  explain  it. 

1 6.  Divifion  of  beings  into  bodies  and  fpi- 

rits,  proves  not  fpace  and  body  the 
fame. 

17,18.  Subfiance  which  we  know  not ,  no 
proof  againfi  fpace  zvithout  body. 
19,20.  Subfiance  and  accidents  of  little  ufe  in 
philofophy. 

21.  A  vacuum  beyond  the  utmofi  bounds  of 

body. 

22.  The  power  of  annihilation ,  proves  a 

vacuum. 

23.  Motion  proves  a  vacuum. 

24.  The  ideas  of  fpace  and  body  diftinCl. 
25,2 6.  Extenfion  being  inf epar able  from  body , 

proves  it  not  the  fame. 

27.  Ideas  of  fpace  and  folidity  diftinCl. 

28.  Men  differ  little  in  clear  fimple  ideas. 

CHAP.  XIV. 

Of  duration  and  its  fimple  modes. 

SECT. 

1.  Duration  is  fleeting  extenfion. 

2-4.  Its  idea  from  reflection  on  the  train  of 
our  ideas. 

5.  The  idea  of  duration ,  applicable  to 
things  whilfi  we  fieep. 

6-8.  The  idea  of  fuccefiion ,  not  from  motion. 
9-1 1.  The  train  of  ideas  has  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  quicknefs. 

12.  This  train ,  the  meafure  of  other  fuc- 
ceffions. 


13-15.  The  mind  cannot  fix  long  on  one  inva¬ 
riable  idea. 

1 6.  Ideas ,  hozvever  made ,  include  no  fenje 

of  motion. 

17.  Time  is  duration  fet  cut  by  meafures. 

18.  A  good  meafure  of  time  mufi  divide 

its  whole  duration  into  equal  periods. 

19.  The  revolutions  of  the  fun  and  moony 

the  propereft  meafures  of  time. 

20.  But  not  by  their  motion ,  but  periodical 

appearances. 

21  .No  two  parts  of  duration  can  be  cer¬ 
tainly  known  to  be  equal. 

22.  Time  not  the  meafure  of  motion. 

23.  Minutes ,  hours,  and  years ,  not  ne- 

ceffary  meafures  of  duration. 

24.  The  meafure  of  time  two  ways  ap¬ 

plied. 

25-27.  Our  meafure  of  time ,  applicable  to 
duration ,  before  time. 

28-32.  Eternity. 

CHAP.  XV. 

Of  duration  and  expanjion  confidered 
together. 

SECT. 

1 .  Both  capable  of  greater  and  lefs. 

2 .  Expanfion  not  bounded  by  matter. 

3.  Nor  duration  by  motion. 

4.  Why  men  more  eafily  admit  infinite' 

duration ,  than  infinite  expanfion. 

5.  Time  to  duration ,  is  as  place  to  ex¬ 

panfion. 

6.  Time  and  place  are  taken  for  fo  much 

of  either ,  as  are  fet  cut  by  the  ex¬ 
igence  and  motion  of  bodies. 

7.  Sometimes  for  fo  much  of  either ,  as 

we  defign  by  meafures  taken  from 
the  bulk ,  or  motion  of  bodies. 

8.  They  belong  to  all  beings. 

9.  All  the  parts  of  extenfion ,  are  exten¬ 

fion  and  all  the  parts  of  duration , 
are  duration. 

10.  Their  parts  inf  epar  able. 

1 1 .  Duration  is  as  a  line ,  expanfion  as  a 

folid. 

1 2 .  Duration  has  never  two  parts  together ,  - 

expanfion  all  together. 

CHAP.  XVI. 

Of  number. 

SECT. 

1 .  Number ,  the  fimpleft  and  mofi  univer -• 

fal  idea. 

2.  Its  modes  made  by  addition. 

3.  Each  mode  difiinCl. 

4.  Therefore  demonflrations  in  number sx 

the  mofi  precife. 

5,6.  Names  neceffary  to  numbers. 

7.  Why  children  number  not  earlier. 

8.  Number  meafures  all  meafurables. 

CHAP. 
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chap  XVII. 

Of  infinity . 

SECT. 

1 .  Infinity ,  in  its  original  Intention ,  at¬ 

tributed  to  Space ,  Duration , 
Number. 

2 .  eafily  got. 

3.  How  we  come  by  the  idea  of  infinity. 

4.  0«r  of  fpace  boundlefs. 

5.  fo  of  duration. 

6.  other  ideas  are  not  capable  of 
infinity. 

7.  Difference  between  infinity  of  fpace , 

and  fpace  infinite. 

8.  We  have  no  idea  of  irfinite  fpace. 

9.  Number  affords  us  the  clear  eft  idea  of 

infinity. 

io,i  1.  Our  different  conception  of  the  infinity 
of  number ,  duration ,  and  expan- 
Jion. 

12.  Infinite  divijibility. 

13,14.  No  pofitive  idea  of  irfinite. 

1 5.  What  is  pofitive,  what  negative ,  in 
our  idea  of  infinite. 

16,17.  We  have  no  pofitive  idea  of  an  in¬ 
finite  duration. 

18.  No  pofitive  idea  of  infinite  fpace. 

19.  What  is  pofitive ,  what  negative  in  our 

idea  of  infinite. 

20.  Some  think  they  have  a  pofitive  idea  of 

eternity ,  and  not  of  infinite  fpace. 

21.  Suppofed  pofitive  ideas  of  infinity , 

caufe  of  miftakes. 

22.  All  thefe  ideas  from  fenfation  and 

refieilion. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 


SECT. 


Of  other  fimple  modes. 


1,2.  Modes  of  motion. 

3.  Modes  of  founds. 

4.  Modes  of  colours. 

5.  Modes  of  taftes  and  finells. 

6.  Some  fimple  modes  have  no  names. 

7.  Why  fame  modes  have ,  and  others 

have  not  names. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

Of  the  inodes  of  thinking. 
SECT. 

1,2.  Senfation ,  remembrance ,  contempla¬ 
tion ,  &c. 

3.  The  various  attention  of  the  mind 

in  thinking. 

4.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  thinking  is 

the  allion ,  not  effence  of  the  foul. 

CHAP.  XX. 

Of  modes  of  pleafure  and  pain. 
SECT. 

r  1 .  Pleafure  and  pain  fimple  ideas. 

2.  Good  and  evil ,  what. 

Vol.  I. 


3.  Our  paffions  moved  by  good  and  evil 

4.  Love. 

5.  Hatred. 

6.  Defire. 

7-  J°y- 

8.  Sorrow. 

9.  Hope. 

10.  Fear. 

11.  Defpair. 

12.  Anger. 

13.  Envy. 

14.  What  paffions  all  men  have. 

15,16.  Pleafure  and  pain,  what. 

1 7.  Shame. 

18.  Thefe  inftances  do fhew  how  our  ideas 

of  the  paffions  are  got  from  fenfa¬ 
tion  and  reflexion. 

CHAP.  XXL 

Of  power. 

SECT. 

1 .  Hois  idea,  how  got. 

2 .  Power  adive  and  paffive. 

3.  Power  includes  relation. 

4.  The  cleareff  idea  of  adive  power , 

had  from  Jpirit. 

5.  Will  and  underfianding ,  two  powers. 

6.  Faculties. 

7.  Whence  the  ideas  of  liberty  and 

neceffity. 

8.  Liberty,  what. 

9.  Suppofes  underfianding  and  will. 

10.  Belongs  not  to  volition. 

1 1 .  Voluntary  oppofed  to  involuntary ,  not 

to  neceffary. 

12.  Liberty,  what. 

13.  Neceffity,  what. 

14-20.  Liberty  belongs  not  to  the  will. 

2 1 .  But  to  the  agent,  or  man. 

22-24.  dn  refped  of  willing,  a  man  is  not 
free. 

25,2  6,fThe  will  determined  by  fome thing 

27.  S  without  it. 

28.  Volition,  what. 

29.  What  determines  the  will. 

30.  Will  and  defire  mufi  not  be  con¬ 

founded. 

3 1 .  Uneafinefs  determines  the  will. 

32.  Defire  is  uneafinefs. 

33.  The  uneafinefs  of  defire  determines  the 

will. 

34.  This  the  fpring  of  ad  ion. 

35.  The  great  eft  pofitive  good  determines 

not  the  will,  but  uneafinefs. 

36.  Becaufe  the  removal  of  uneafinefs  is 

the  firft  fiep  to  happinefs. 

37.  Becaufe  uneafinefs  alone  is  prefent. 

38.  Becaufe  all,  who  allow  the  joys  of  hea¬ 

ven  poffible,  purfue  them  not.  But 
a  great  uneafinefs  is  never  negleded. 

39.  Dejire  accompanies  all  uneafinefs. 

40.  The  moft  pr effing  uneafinefs  naturally 

determines  the  will. 

41.  All  defire  happinefs. 

e  42,  Happinefs, 
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42.  Happinefs ,  what. 

43.  What  good  is  defir  ed,  whatnot. 

44.  Why  the  greatefi  good  is  not  always 

defined. 

45.  Why ,  not  being  defred ,  it  moves  not 

the  will. 

46.  Due  confideration  raifes  define. 

47.  The  powen  to  fufpend  the  profecution 

of  any  define ,  makes  way  for  con¬ 
futation. 

48.  To  be  detenmined  by  oun  own  judg¬ 

ment,  is  no  neftnaint  to  libeniy. 

49.  The  fneejl  agents  one  fo  detenmined. 

50.  A  conftant  determination  to  a  punfuit 

of  happinefs ,  no  abnidgment  of 
libenty. 

51.  The  necejjity  of  punfuing  tnue  happi¬ 

nefs,  the  foundation  of  all  libenty. 

52.  The  neafon  of  it. 

53.  Government  of  oun  paffions,  the  night 

impnovement  of  libenty. 

54,55.  How  men  come  to  punfue  diffeneht 
counfes. 

56.  How  men  come  to  chufe  ill. 

57.  Finjl,  fnom  bodily  pains.  Secondly, 

fnom  wnong  defines  arifing  fnom 
wnong  judgment . 

58,59.  Oun  judgment  of  pnefnt  good  on  evil , 
always  night. 

60.  Fnom  a  wnong  judgment  of  what 
makes  a  necejfary  pant  of  then  hap¬ 
pinefs. 

61,62.  A  mone  panticulan  account  of  wnong 
judgments. 

63.  In  comparing  pnefent  and  futune. 

64,65.  Caufes  of  this. 

66.  In  confidering  confequences  of  adlions. 

67.  Caufes  of  this. 

68.  Wnong  judgment  of  what  is  necejfary 

to  oun  happinefs. 

69.  We  can  change  the  agneeablenefs, 

or  difagneeablenefs,  in  things. 

70.  Pnefenence  of  vice  to  vintue,  a  mani- 

fejl  wnong  judgment. 

7  *’7 2 »  ^  Recapitulation. 

CHAP.  XXII. 

Of  mixed  modes. 

SECT. 

1 .  Mixed  modes,  what. 

2.  Made  by  the  mind. 

3.  Sometimes  got  by  the  explication  of 

then  names. 

4.  The  name  ties  the  pants  of  mixed 

modes  into  one  idea. 

5.  The  caufe  of  making  mixed  modes. 

6.  Why  words  in  one  language  have 

none  anfwening  in  anothen. 

7.  And  languages  change. 

8.  Mixed  modes ,  where  they  exijt. 

9.  How  we  get  the  ideas  of  mixed 

modes. 


10.  Motion,  thinkin  g  and  power,  have 

been  moji  modified. 

1 1 .  Several  words  feeming  to  fignify 

attion,  fignify  but  the  effett. 

12.  Mixed  modes ,  made  aljo  of  other 

ideas. 

CHAP.  XXIII. 

Of  the  complex  ideas  of  Jubfances. 
SECT. 

1 .  Ideas  of  fiubfiances,  how  made. 

2 .  Oun  idea  of  fiubfiance  in  general. 

3-6.  Of  the  forts  of  fiubfiances. 

4.  No  clear  idea  of  fiubfiance  in  ge¬ 

neral. 

5.  As  clear  an  idea  of  fpirit  as  body. 

7.  Powers,  a  great  part  of  our  complex 

ideas  of  fiubfiances . 

8.  And  why. 

9.  Three  forts  of  ideas  make  cur  com¬ 

plex  ones  of  fiubfiances. 

10.  Powers  make  a  great  part  of  our 

complex  ideas  of  fiubfiances. 

1 1 .  The  now  fecondary  qualities  of  bodies 

would  difappear,  if  we  could  dif- 
cover  the  primary  ones  of  their  mi¬ 
nute  parts. 

12.  Our  faculties  of  difeovery  failed  to 

oun  fiate. 

13.  Conjecture  about  fpirit s. 

14.  Complex  ideas  of  fiubfiances. 

15.  Idea  of  fpiritual  fiubfiances,  as  dear 

as  of  bodily  fiubfiances. 

1 6.  No  idea  of  abftnadi  fiubfiance. 

1 7.  The  cohefion  of  folid  parts,  and  im- 

pulfc,  the  primary  ideas  of  body. 

18.  Thinking  and  motivity ,  the  primary 

ideas  of  Jpirit. 

19-21.  Spirits  capable  of  motion. 

22.  Idea  of  foul  and  body  compared. 

23-27.  Cohefion  of  filid  parts  in  body,  as 
hard  to  be  conceived,  as  thinking 
in  a  foul. 

28,29.  Communication  of  motion  by  impulfe, 
or  by  thought,  equally  intelligible. 

30.  Ideas  of  body  and  fair  it  compared. 

3 1 .  The  notion  of  fpirit  involves  no  more 

difficulty  in  it,  than  that  of  body. 

32.  We  know  nothing  beyond  our  fimple 

ideas. 

33-35-  ldea  of  God. 

36.  No  ideas  in  our  complex  one  of  fpi¬ 
rit s,  but  thofe  got  from  fenfation  or 
reflettion. 

3  7 .  Recapitulation . 

CHAP.  XXIV. 

Of  collective  ideas  of  Jubfances. 

SECT. 

1.  One  idea. 

2.  Made  by  the  power  of  compofmg  in 

the  mind. 

3 ■  All 
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3.  All  artificial  things  are  colleftive 
ideas. 

CHAP.  XXV. 

Of  relation. 

SECT. 

1.  Relation ,  what. 

2.  Relations ,  without  correlative  terms , 

eafily  perceived. 

3.  &?/»<?  feemingly  abfolute  terms  contain 

relations. 

4.  Relation  different  from  the  things  re¬ 

lated. 

5.  Change  of  relation  may  be ,  without 

any  change  in  the  fubjeft. 

6.  Relation  only  betwixt  two  things. 

7.  All  things  capable  of  relation. 

8.  The  ideas  of  relation ,  clearer  often , 

than  of  the  fubjefts  related. 

9.  Relations  all  terminate  in  frnple 

ideas. 

10.  Terms ,  leading  the  mind  beyond  the 

fubjeft  denominated ,  dr*  relative. 

11.  Conclufion. 

CHAP.  XXVI. 

Of  caufe ,  o/~  other  relations. 

SECT. 

1 .  Whence  their  ideas  got. 

2.  Creation ,  generation ,  making  altera¬ 

tion. 

3,4.  Relations  of  time. 

5.  Relations  of  place  and  ex  tent  ion. 

6.  Abfolute  terms  often  Jland  for  rela¬ 

tions. 

CHAP.  XXVII. 

0/  identity  and  diverfty. 


|  Confcioufnefs  alone  makes  felf. 

26,27.  Perfon  a  forenjick  term. 

28.  The  difficulty  from  ill  ufe  of  names. 

29.  Continued  exiftence  makes  identity. 

CHAP.  XXVIII. 

Of  other  relations. 

SECT. 

1.  Proportional. 

2.  Natural. 

3.  Injlituted. 

4.  Moral. 

5 .  Moral  good  and  evil. 

6.  Moral  rules. 

7.  Laws. 

8.  Divine  law ,  the  meafure  of  fm  and 

duty. 

9.  Civil  Law,  the  meafure  of  crimes  and 

innocence. 

10,11.  Philofophical  law ,  meafure  of 
virtue  and  vice. 

12.  7/j  inforcements ,  commendation ,  d»i 
diferedit. 

13.  /£r**  /£*  ra/w  0/"  word/ 

good  and  evil. 

14,15.  Morality  is  the  relation  of  actions  to 
the  rules. 

1 6.  denominations  of  ablions  often 
miflead  us. 

17.  Relations  innumerable. 

18.  All  relations  terminate  in  fimple 

ideas. 

19.  We  have  ordinarily  as  clear  (or 

clearer )  notion  of  the  relation ,  as 
of  its  foundation. 

20.  The  notion  of  the  relation  is  the 

fame ,  whether  the  rule ,  any  ac¬ 
tion  is  compared  to ,  &  /ra*  or 
/a//*. 


SECT. 

1 .  Wherein  identity  conjifis. 

2.  Identity  of  fubfiances ,  identity  of 

modes. 

3.  Principium  individuationis. 

4.  Identity  of  vegetables. 

5.  Identity  of  animals. 

6.  Identity  of  man. 

7.  Identity  fuited  to  the  idea. 

8.  Sd#?*  7#d«. 

9.  Per  final  identity. 

10.  Confcioufnefs  makes  per  final  identity. 

11.  Perfonal  identity  in  change  of  fub¬ 

fiances. 

12-15.  Whether  in  the  change  of  thinking 
fubfiances. 

1 6.  Confcioufnefs  makes  the  fame  perfon. 
ly.  Self  depends  on  confcioufnefs. 

18,19,  7  Objects  of  reward  and  punifh- 
20.  b  ment. 

21,22.  Difference  between  identity  of  man 
and  perfon. 


CHAP.  XXIX. 

Of  clear  and  diJiinB ,  obfeure  and  con- 
fufed  ideas. 

SECT. 

1.  Ideas ,  fime  clear  and  fime  difiinbi , 

others  obfeure  and  confufed. 

2.  Clear  and  obfeure ,  explained  by  fight. 

3.  Caufes  of  obfeurity. 

4.  Difiinbl  and  confufed ,  what. 

5.  Objection. 

6.  Confufon  of  ideas ,  /«  reference  to 

their  names. 

7.  Defaults ,  which  make  confufon. 

Firft ,  complex  ideas ,  wad*  up  of 
too  few  frnple  ones. 

8.  Secondly ,  or  its  frnple  ones  jumbled 

difirderly  together. 

9.  Thirdly ,  or  dr*  mutable  and  undeter¬ 

mined. 

10.  Confufon ,  without  reference  to  names , 
hardly  conceivable. 

11.  Confufon 
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11.  Confufion  concerns  always  two  ideas. 

12.  Cdufes  of  confufion. 

13.  Complex  ideas  may  be  diftinCl  in 

one  part ,  and  confitfed  in  another. 

14.  This,  if  not  heeded ,  caufes  confufion 

in  our  arguings. 

15.  lnftance  in  eternity. 

1 6.  Divifibility  of  matter. 

CHAP.  XXX. 

Of  real  and  fantajlical  ideas . 

SECT. 

1.  Real  ideas  are  conformable  to  their 

archetypes. 

2.  Simple  ideas  all  real. 

3.  Complex  ideas  are  voluntary  combina¬ 

tions. 

4.  Mixed  modes ,  made  of  confident  ideas\ 

are  real. 

5.  Ideas  of  fubftances  are  real ,  when 

they  agree  with  the  exijlence  of 
things. 

CHAP.  XXXI. 

Of  adequate  and  inadequate  ideas. 

SECT. 

1.  Adequate  ideas  are  fuch  as  perfectly 

reprefent  their  archetypes. 

2.  Simple  ideas  all  adequate. 

3.  Modes  are  all  adequate. 

4,5.  Modes ,  in  reference  to  fettled  names, 
may  be  inadequate. 

6,y.  Ideas  of  fubftances ,  as  referred  to 
real  ejjences ,  not  adequate. 

8-1 1.  Ideas  of  fubftances,  as  collections  of 
their  qualities,  are  all  inadequate. 

1 2 .  Simple  ideas  hflinra,  and  adequate. 

1 3 .  Ideas  of  fubftances  are  lljuTra.,  inade¬ 

quate. 

14.  Ideas  of  modes  and  relations  are  ar¬ 

chetypes,  and  cannot  but  be  ade¬ 
quate. 

CHAP.  XXXII. 

Of  true  and  falfe  ideas. 

SECT. 

1.  Truth  and  faljhood  properly  belongs  to 

propofitions. 

2.  Metaphyfical  truth  contains  a  tacit 

propofition. 

3.  No  idea,  as  an  appearance  in  the 

mind,  true  or  falfe. 

4.  Ideas ,  referred  to  any  thing,  may  be 

true  or  falfe. 


5.  Other  men's  ideas,  real  ex  fence,  and 
fuppofed  real  effences,  are  what 
men  ufually  refer  their  ideas  to. 

6-8.  The  ccnife  of  fuch  refer  ernes. 

9.  Simple  ideas  may  be  falfe,  in  refe¬ 
rence  to  others  of  the  fame  name, 
but  are  leaft  liable  to  be  ft). 

10.  Ideas  of  mixed  modes  moft  liable  to  be 

falfe,  in  this  fenfe. 

11.  Or  at  leaft  to  be  thought  falfe. 

12.  And  why. 

13.  As  referred  to  real  exiftences,  none 

of  our  ideas  can  be  falfe,  but  thofe 
of  fubftances. 

14-16.  Firft,  fimple  ideas  in  this  fenfe  not 
falfe,  and  wiry. 

15.  Tho'  one  man's  idea  of  blue  fhould  be 
different  from  another* s. 

17.  Secondly,  modes  not  falfe. 

18.  Thirdly,  ideas  of  fubftances ,  when 

falfe. 

19.  Truth  or  falfhood  always  fuppofes 

affirmation  or  negation. 

20.  Ideas,  in  thcmfelves ,  neither  true 

nor  falfe. 

21.  But  are  falfe ;  firft,  when  judged 

agreeable  to  another  man's  idea , 
without  being  fo. 

22.  Secondly,  when  judged  to  agree  to 

real  exijlence ,  when  they  do  not. 

2  3 .  Thirdly,  when  judged  adequate,  with¬ 
out  being  fo. 

24.  Fourthly,  when  judged  to  reprefent 

the  real  efence. 

25.  Ideas ,  when  falfe. 

26.  More  properly  to  be  called  right  or 

wrong. 

CHAP.  XXXIII. 

Of  the  afjbciation  of  ideas. 

SECT. 

1 .  Something  unreafonable  in  moft  men .  • 

2.  Not  wholly  from  f elf -love. 

3.  Nor  from  education. 

4.  A  degree  of  madnefs. 

5.  From  a  wrong  connexion  of  ideas. 

6.  This  connection,  how  made. 

7,8.  Some  antipathies ,  an  effect  of  it. 

9.  A  great  caufe  of  errors. 

10-12.  Inftances. 

13.  Why  time  cures  fome  diforders  in  the 
mind ,  which  reafon  cannot. 

14-16.  Farther  inftances  of  the  effects  of  the 
affociation  of  ideas. 

1 7.  Its  influence  on  intellectual  habits. 

18.  Obfervable  in  different  JeCts. 

19.  Conchfwn. 
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CHAP.  I. 

Of  words ,  or  language  in  general \ 

SECT. 

1 .  Man  fitted  to  form  articulate  founds. 

2.  To  make  them  figns  of  ideas. 

3,4.  To  make  general  figns . 

5.  Words  ultimately  derived  from  fuch 

as  fignify  fenfible  ideas. 

6.  Difiribution. 

CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  fignification  of  words. 

SECT. 

i.  Words  are  fenfible  figns,  necejfary  for 
communication. 

2.3.  Words  are  the  fenfible  figns  of  his 

ideas ,  who  ufes  them. 

4.  Words  often  fecretly  referred ,  firjl ,  to 

the  ideas  in  other  men's  minds. 

5.  Secondly ,  to  the  reality  of  things. 

6.  Words ,  by  ufe ,  readily  excite  ideas. 

7.  Words  often  ufed  without  fignification. 

8.  Their  fignification,  perfectly  arbitrary. 

CHAP.  III. 

Of  general  terms. 

SECT. 

1 .  The  greatefi  part  of  words  general. 

2.  For  every  particular  thing  to  have  a 

name  is  impoffible. 

3.4.  And  ufelefs. 

5.  What  things  have  proper  names. 

6-8.  How  general  words  are  made. 

9.  General  natures  are  nothing  but  ab- 

JlraCl  ideas. 

10.  Why  the  genus  is  ordinarily  made 

ufe  of,  in  definitions. 

1 1 .  General  and  univerfal  are  creatures  of 

the  underftanding. 

1 2 .  Abfirad  ideas  are  the  efjences  of  the 

genera  and fpecies. 

13.  They  are  the  workmanjhip  of  the  un- 

derfianding,  but  have  their  founda¬ 
tion  in  the  fimilitude  of  things. 

14.  Each  dfiinff,  abfirad  idea  is  a  dif- 

tindl  ejfence. 

1 5.  Real  and  nominal  ejfence. 

1 6.  Conftant  connection  between  the  name 

and  nominal  ejfence. 

ij.  Suppofition,  that  fpecies  are  difiin- 
guifhed  by  their  real  ejfences,  ufelefs. 

18.  Real  and  nominal  ejfence,  the  fame  in 

fimple  ideas  and  modes ,  different  in 
fubfiances. 

19.  Efjences  ingenerable  and  incorruptible. 

20.  Recapitulation. 

Vo  L.  I. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  names  of  fimple  ideas. 

SECT. 

1.  Names  of  fimple  ideas ,  modes,  and 

fubfiances,  have  each  fomething  pe¬ 
culiar. 

2.  Firfi ,  names  of  fimple  ideas  and  fub¬ 

fiances,  intimate  real  exifience. 

3.  Secondly,  names  of  fimple  ideas,  and 

modes,  fignify  always  both  real  and 
nominal  ejfence. 

4.  Thirdly,  names  of  fimple  ideas,  unde- 

finable. 

5.  Jf  all  were  definable ,  it  would  be  a 

procefs  in  infinitum. 

6.  What  a  definition  is. 

7.  Simple  ideas,  why  undefinable. 

8,9.  Infiances.  Motion. 

10.  Light. 

1 1 .  Simple  ideas,  why  undefinable,  farther 

explained. 

12,13.  ^he  contrary  fhewed  in  complex  ideas, 
by  infiances  of  a  fiatue,  and  rain¬ 
bow. 

14.  The  names  of  complex  ideas,  when  to 

be  made  intelligible  by  words. 

15.  Fourthly,  names  of  fimple  ideas,  leafi 

doubtful , 

16.  Fifthly,  fimple  ideas  have  few  afcents 

in  linea  pr ee die ament ali. 

1 7.  Sixthly,  names  of fimple  ideas  fi  and  for 

ideas ,  not  at  all  arbitrary. 

CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  names  of  mixed  modes  and  re¬ 
lations. 

SECT. 

1.  They  fi  and  for  abfirabl  ideas,  as  other 

general  names. 

2.  Firfi,  the  ideas  they  fiand  for,  are 

made  by  the  underfianding. 

3 .  Secondly,  made  arbitrarily,  and  with¬ 

out  patterns . 

4.  How  this  is  done. 

5.  Evidently  arbitrary,  in  that  the  idea  is 

often  before  the  exifience. 

6.  In/lances,  murder,  inceft,ftabbing. 

7.  But  fiill  fubfervient  to  the  end  of  lan- 

guage. 

8.  Whereof  the  intranfiatable  words  of 

divers  languages  are  a  proof. 

9.  This  fhews  fpecies  to  be  made  for  com¬ 

munication. 

io,i  1.  In  mixed  modes,  ' tis  the  name  that 
ties  the  combination  together,  and 
makes  it  a  fpecies. 

1 2 .  For  the  originals  of  mixed  modes ,  we 
f  look 
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look  no  further  than  the  mind , 
which  alfo  Jhews  them  to  be  the 
workmanjhip  of  the  underfianding. 

1 3 .  ‘Their  being  made  by  the  underfianding , 

without  patterns ,  Jhews  the  reafon 
why  they  are  fo  compounded. 

14.  Names  of  mixed  modes  fiand  always 

for  their  real  effences. 

15.  Why  their  names  are  ufually  got  be¬ 

fore  their  ideas. 

1 6.  Reafon  of  my  being  fo  large  on  this 

fubjed. 

CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  names  of Jubjlances. 

SECT. 

1.  The  common  names  of  fubfiances 

fiand  for  forts. 

2 .  The  ejfence  of  each  fort,  is  the  abfirad 

idea. 

3 .  The  nominal  and  real  ejfence  different. 
4-6.  Nothing  ejjential  to  individuals. 

7,8.  The  nominal  ejfence  bounds  the  fpecies. 

9.  Not  the  real  ejfence ,  which  we  know 
not. 

10.  Not  fubfiantial  forms ,  which  we 

know  lefs. 

11.  That  the  nominal  ejfence  is  that 

whereby  we  difiinguijh  fpecies ,  far¬ 
ther  evident  from  fpirits. 

1 2 .  Whereof  there  are, probably,  number  lefs 

fpecies. 

13.  The  nominal  ejfence  that  of  the  fpecies , 

proved  from  water  and,  ice. 

14-18.  Difficulties  againfi  a  certain  number  of 
real  effences. 

19,20.  Our  nominal  effences  of  fubfiances,  not 
perfed  collections  of  properties. 

21.  But  fuch  a  collection  as  our  name 

fiands  for. 

22.  Our  abfirad  ideas  are  to  us  the  mea- 

fures  of  fpecies  :  infiances  in  that  of 
man. 

23.  Speeies  not  difiinguifhedby  generation. 

24.  Not  by  fubfiantial  forms. 

25.  The  fpecifick  efjences  are  made  by  the 

mind. 

26,27.  Therefore  very  various  and  uncertain. 

2  8 .  But  not  fo  arbitrary ,  as  mixed  modes. 

2  9 .  Though  very  imperfect. 

30.  Wloich  yet  ferve  for  common  converfe. 

3 1 .  But  make  feveral  efjences,  fignified  by 

the  fame  name. 

32.  The  more  general  our  ideas  are,  the 

more  incompleat  and  partial  they 
are. 

33.  This,  all  accommodated  to  the  end  of 

fpeech. 

34.  Infiance  in  caffuaries. 

35.  Men  make  the  fpecies •,  infiance, 

gold. 

36.  Though  nature  makes  the fimilitude. 

3  7 .  And  continues  it  in  the  races  of  things. 

38.  Each  abfirad  idea  is  an  ejfence. 


39.  Genera  and  fpecies ,  in  order  to  man- 

ing  \  infiance ,  watch. 

40.  Species  of  artificial  things,  lefs  con - 

fufed  than  natural. 

41.  Artificial  things  of  difiind  fpecies. 

42.  Subfiances  alone  have  proper  names. 

4  3  •  Difficulty  to  treat  of  words  with  words. 
44?45-  Infiance  of  mixed  modes  in  Kineah 
and  Niouph. 

46,47.  Infiance  of  fubfiances  in  Zahab. 

48.  Their  ideas  perfect ,  and  therefore  va¬ 

rious. 

49.  Therefore  to  fix  their  fpecies,  a  real 

ejfence  is  fuppofed. 

50.  Which  fuppofition  is  of  no  ufe. 

51.  Conclujion . 

CHAP  VII. 

Of  particles. 

SECT. 

1 .  Particles  conned  parts ,  or  whole  fen- 

tenees  together. 

2.  In  them  confifis  the  art  of  well-fpeak- 

ing. 

3 ,4.  They  (hew  what  relation  the  mind  gives 
to  its  own  thoughts. 

5.  Infiance  in  But. 

6.  This  matter  but  lightly  touched  here. 

CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  abflraCl  and  concrete  terms. 

SECT. 

1 .  Abdrad  terms ,  not  predicable ,  one  of 

another ,  and  why. 

2.  They  Jhew  the  difference  of  our  ideas. 

CHAP.  IX. 

Of  the  impcrfediion  of  words. 

SECT. 

1 .  Words  are  ufed  for  recording  and  com* 

municating  our  thoughts. 

2 .  Any  words  will  ferve  for  recording. 

3.  Communication  by  words,  civil  or  phi- 

lofophical. 

4.  The  imperfedion  of  words,  is  the  doubt - 

fulnefs  of  their  fignification. 

5.  Caufes  of  their  imperfedion. 

6.  The  names  of  mixed  modes  doubtful : 

firft,  becaufe  the  ideas,  they  fiand 
for ,  are  Jo  complex. 

7.  Secondly,  becaufe  they  have  no  fian- 

dards. 

8.  Propriety  not  a  fufficient  remedy. 

9.  The  way  of  learning  thefe  names  con¬ 

tributes  alfo  to  their  doubtfidnefs . 

10.  Hence  unavoidable  obfeurity  in  an- 

tient  authors. 

1 1 .  Names  of  fubfiances  of  doubtful  fig¬ 

nification. 

12.  Names  of  fubfiances  referred ,  frfi,  to 

real  effences,  that  cannot  be  known , 

1 3»i4- 
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13,14.  Secondly ,  to  co-exifting  qualities,  which 
are  known  but  imperfectly. 

1 5.  With  this  imperfection  they  may  ferve 

for  civil ,  but  not  well  for  philofo- 
phical  ufe. 

1 6.  Inftance ,  liquor  of  nerves. 

1 7.  Inftance ,  gold. 

18.  The  names  of  fimple  ideas ,  the  leaft 

doubtful. 

19.  And  next  to  them,  fimple  modes. 

20.  The  moft  doubtful,  are  the  names  of 

very  compounded  mixed  modes  and 
fubftances. 

21.  Why  this  imperfection  charged  upon 

words. 

22,23.  This  Jhould  teach  us  moderation  in  im- 
poftng  our  own  fenfe  of  old  authors. 

CHAP.  X. 

Of  the  abufe  of  words . 

SECT. 

1 .  Abufe  of  words. 

2,3.  Fir  ft,  words  without  any,  or  without 
clear  ideas. 

4.  Occq/ioned  by  learning  names,  before 

the  ideas  they  belong  to. 

5.  Secondly,  unfteddy  application  of  them. 

6.  Thirdly ,  affeded  obfcurity,  by  wrong 

application. 

7.  Logick  and  dijpute  has  much  contri¬ 

buted  to  this. 

8.  Calling  it  fubtilty. 

9.  This  learning  very  little  benefits  fociety. 

10.  But  deftroys  the  indruments  of  know¬ 

ledge  and  communication. 

11.  As  ufeful  as  to  confound  the  found  of 

the  letters. 

12.  This  art  has  perplexed  religion  and 

juftice. 

1 3.  And  ought  not  to  pafs  for  learning. 

14.  Fourthly,  taking  them  for  things. 

1 5.  Inftance  in  matter. 

1 6.  This  makes  errors  lofting. 

1 7.  Fifthly,  fetting  them  for  what  they 

cannot  fignify. 

18.  V.g.  putting  them  for  the  real  of¬ 

fences  of  fubftances. 

19.  Hence  we  think  every  change  of  our 

idea  in  fubftances,  not  to  change  the 
fpecies. 

20.  The  caufe  of  this  abufe,  a  fuppofition  of 

nature's  working  always  regularly. 

2 1 .  This  abufe  contains  two  falfe  fuppofi- 

tions. 


22.  Sixthly,  a  fuppofition  that  words  have 

a  certain  and  evident  Jignific a ticn. 

23.  The  ends  of  language :  firft  to  convey 

our  ideas. 

24.  Secondly,  to  do  it  with  quicknefs. 

25.  Thirdly ,  therewith  to  convey  the 

knowledge  of  things. 

26-31.  How  men's  words  fail  in  all  the fe. 

32.  How  in  fubftances. 

33.  How  in  modes  and  relations. 

34.  Seventhly,  figurative  fpeech  alfo  an  a- 

bufe  of  language. 

CHAP.  XI. 

Of  the  remedies  of  the  foregoing  imperfec¬ 
tions  and  abufes. 

ECT. 

1 .  They  are  worth  feeking. 

2 .  Are  not  eafy. 

3.  But  yet  necejfary  to  philo fophy . 

4.  Mifufe  of  words ,  the  caufe  of  great 
errors. 

5.  Obftinacy. 

6.  And  wrangling. 

7.  Inftance,  bat  and  bird. 

8.  Firft  remedy,  to  ufe  no  word  without 
an  idea. 

9.  Secondly,  to  have  diftintt  ideas  annexed 
to  them  in  modes. 

10.  And  diftinCl  and  conformable  in  fub¬ 
ftances. 

11.  Thirdly ,  propriety. 

1 2 .  Fourthly ,  to  make  known  their  mean¬ 
ing. 

13.  And  that  three  ways. 

14.  Firft ,  in  fimple  ideas  by  fynonymous 
terms ,  or  Jhewing. 

1 5.  Secondly,  in  mixed  modes  by  definition. 

16.  Morality ,  capable  of  demonftration. 

1 7.  Definitions  can  make  moral  difcourfes 
clear. 

1 8 .  And  is  the  only  way. 

19.  Thirdly,  in  fubftances,  by  fioewing  and 
defining. 

,21.  Ideas  of  the  leading  qualities  of  fub¬ 
ftances,  are  b  eft  got  by  ftoewing. 

2  2 .  The  ideas  of  their  powers ,  beft  by  de¬ 
finition. 

23.  A  reflection  on  the  knowledge  of  fpirits. 

24.  Ideas  alfo  of  fubftances  muft  be  con¬ 
formable  to  things. 

25.  Not  eafy  to  be  made  fo. 

26.  Fifthly,  by  conftancy  in  their  fijiifica- 
tion. 

27.  When  the  variation  is  to  be  explained . 
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Of  knowledge  and  opinion. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  knowledge  in  general. 

SECT. 

1 .  Our  knoivledge  converfant  about  our 

ideas. 

2.  Knowledge  is  the  perception  of  the  a- 

greement ,  or  difagr cement,  of  two 
ideas. 

3 .  This  agreement  fourfold. 

4.  Firft ,  of  identity ,  or  diverfity. 
g).  Secondly ,  relation. 

6.  Thirdly ,  of  co-exiftence. 

7.  Fourthly ,  of  real  exijlence. 

8 .  Knowledge  aClual  or  habitual. 

9.  Habitual  knowledge,  twofold. 

CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  degrees  of  our  knowledge. 

SECT. 

1.  Intuitive. 

1.  Demonjlrative. 

3 .  Depends  on  proofs. 

4.  But  not  fo  eafy. 

5.  Not  without  precedent  doubt. 

6.  Not  fo  clear. 

7.  Each  Jlep  mnft  have  intuitive  evi¬ 

dence. 

8.  Hence  the  mifiake  ex  pracognitis  & 

prreconceffis . 

9.  Demonjlration ,  not  limited  to  quantity. 
10-13.  Why  it  has  been  fo  thought. 

14.  Senfitive  knowledge  of  particular  exif- 

tence. 

15.  Knowledge  not  always  clear,  where 

the  ideas  are  fo. 


10.  Becaufe  the  connexion  between  moft 

Jimple  ideas  is  unknown. 

11.  Efpecially  of  fecondary  qualities. 

12-14.  And  farther,  becaufe  all  connection  be¬ 
tween  any  fecondary  and  primary 
qualities  is  undifcovcrable. 

15.  Of  repugnancy  to  co-exifl  larger. 

16.  Of  the  co-exijlence  of  powers ,  a  very 

little  way. 

1 7 .  Of  fpirits,  yet  narrower. 

18.  Thirdly ,  of  other  relations,  it  is  not 

eafy  to  fay  how  far. 

Morality  capable  of  demonjlration. 

19.  Two  things  home  made  moral  ideas 

thought  uncapableof  demonjlration. 
Their  complexednefs  and  want  of 
fenfible  reprefentations. 

20.  Remedies  of  thofe  difficulties. 

21.  Fourthly,  of  real  exijlence ,  we  have 

an  intuitive  knowledge  of  our  own, 
demonjlrative  of  God's,  fenfitive  of 
fome  few  other  things. 

22.  Our  ignorance  great. 

23.  Firjl,  one  caufe  of  it,  want  of  ideas, 

either  fuch  as  we  have  no  conception 
of,  or  fuch  as  particularly  we  have 
not. 

24.  Becaufe  of  their  remotenefs,  or, 

25.  Becaufe  of  their  minutenefs. 

26.  Hence  no  fcience  of  bodies. 

27.  Muchlefs  of  fpirits: 

28.  Secondly,  want  of  a  difcoverable  con¬ 

nection,  between  ideas  we  have. 

29.  Injlances. 

30.  Thirdly,  want  of  tracing  our  ideas. 

31.  Extent  in  refpeCi  of  univerfality. 

CHAP.  IV. 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  extent  of  human  knowledge. 
SECT. 

1 .  Firjl,  no  farther  than  we  have  ideas. 

2.  Secondly,  no  farther  than  we  can  per¬ 

ceive  their  agreement  or  difagree- 
ment. 

3.  Thirdly,  intuitive  knowledge  extends 

itfelf  not  to  all  the  relations  of  all 
our  ideas. 

4.  Fourthly ,  nor  demonjlrative  know¬ 

ledge. 

5.  Fifthly,  fenfitive  knowledge,  narrower 

than  either. 

6.  Sixthly,  our  knowledge,  therefore,  nar¬ 

rower  than  our  ideas. 

7.  How  far  our  knowledge  reaches. 

8.  Firjl ,  our  knowledge  of  identity  and 

diverfity,  as  far  as  our  ideas. 

9.  Secondly,  of  co-exiftenee,  a  very  little 

way.y 


Of  the  reality  of  our  knowledge. 
SECT. 

I .  Objection ,  knowledge  placed  in  ideas , 

may  be  all  bare  vifion. 

2,3.  Anfwer,  not  fo,  where  ideas  agree  with 
things. 

4.  As,  firft,  all  fmiple  ideas  do. 

5.  Secondly ,  all  complex  ideas,  except  of 

fubftances. 

6.  Hence  the  reality  of  mathematical 

knowledge. 

7.  And  of  moral. 

8.  Exijlence  not  required  to  make  it  real. 

9.  Nor  will  it  be  lefs  true,  or  certain, 

becaufe  moral  ideas  are  of  our  own 
making  and  naming. 

10.  Mif-naming  difturbsnot  the  certainty 

of  the  knoivledge. 

I I .  Ideas  of  fubftances  have  their  arche¬ 

types  without  us. 

12.  So  far  as  they  agree  with  thofe,  fo  far 

our 
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cur  knowledge  concerning  them  is 
real. 

13.  In  our  inquiries  about  fubfiances,  we 
mufi  confider  ideas ,  and  not  confine 
our  thoughts  to  names,  or  fpecies 
fuppofid ,  fit  out  by  names. 

14,15.  Objection  againfi  a  changeling  being 
fomething  between  man  and  beafii 
anfiwered. 

16.  Monfiers. 

17.  Words  and  fpecies. 

18.  Recapitulation. 

CHAP.  V. 

Of  truth  in  general.- 

SECT. 

1 .  What  truth  is. 

2.  A  right  joining ,  or  feparating  of 

figns  *,  i.  e.  ideas  or  words. 

3.  Which  make  mental ,  or  verbal  pro - 

pojitions. 

4.  Mental propofitions  are  very  hard  to 

be  treated  of. 

5.  Being  nothing  but  the  joining,  or  fe¬ 

parating  ideas,  without  words. 

6.  When  mental  propofitions  contain  real 

truth,  and  when  verbal. 

7.  Objection  againfi  verbal  truth,  that 

thus  it  may  be  all  chimerical. 

8.  Anfwered ,  real  truth  is  about  ideas, 

agreeing  to  things. 

9.  Fallhood  is  the  joining  of  names, 

otherwife  than  their  ideas  agree. 

10.  General  propofitions  to  be  treated  of 

more  at  large. 

1 1 .  Moral  and  metaphyfical  truth  < 

CHAP.  IV. 

Of  univerfal  propofitions,  their  truth 
and  certainty. 

SECT. 

1 .  V ^eating  of  words,  neceffary  to  know¬ 

ledge. 

2.  General  truths,  hardly  to  be  underfiood, 

but  in  verbal  propofitions. 

3.  Certainty  twofold,  of  truth ,  and  of 

knowledge. 

4.  No  propofition  can  be  known  to  be  true, 
where  the  effence  of  each  fpecies 
mentioned ,  is  not  known. 

5.  This  more  particularly  concerns  fub- 

ftances. 

6.  The  truth  of few  univerfal  propofitions, 

concerning  fubfiances  is  to  be  known. 

7.  Becaufi  co-exifience  of  ideas  in  few 

cafes  is  to  be  known. 

8,9.  Infiance  in  gold. 

10.  As  far  as  any  fuch  co-exifience  can 

be  known ,  fo  far  univerfal  propo¬ 
fitions  may  be  certain.  But  this 
will  go  but  a  little  way,  becaufi, 

1 1,12.  The  qualities,  which  make  our  com¬ 
plex  ideas  of  fubfiances,  depend 
mofily  on  external ,  remote,  and  un¬ 
perceived  caufes. 

13.  Judgment  may  reach  farther ,  but 
that  is  not  knowledge. 


14.  What  is  requifite  for  our  knowledge 

of  fubfiances. 

15.  Whilfi  our  ideas  of  fubfiances  contain 

not  their  real  conftituticns ,  we  can 
make  but  few,  general,  certain  pro-, 
pofitions  concerning  them. 

1 6.  Wherein  lies  the  general  certainty  of 

propofitions. 

CHAP  VII. 

Of  maxims. 

SECT. 

1 .  They  are  f elf -evident . 

2.  Wherein  that  felf-evidence  confifis. 

3.  Self-evidence  not  peculiar  to  received 

axioms. 

4.  Firfi,  as  to  identity  and  diverfity,  all 

propofitions  are  equally  filf -evident . 

5.  Secondly,  in  co-exifience  we  have  few 

felf-evident  propofitions. 

6.  Thirdly,  in  other  relations  we  may 

have. 

7.  Fourthly,  concerning  real  exifience,  we 

have  none. 

8.  Thefe  axioms  do  not  much  influence  our 

other  knowledge. 

9.  Becaufi  they  are  not  the  truths  the 

firfi  known. 

10.  Becaufi  on  them  the  other  parts  of  our 

knowledge  do  not  depend. 

1 1 .  What  ufe  thefe  general  maxims  have. 

1 2 .  Maxims,  if  care  be  not  taken  in  the 

ufe  of  words,  may  prove  contra¬ 
dictions. 

13.  Inftance  in  vacuum. 

14.  They  prove  not  the  exifience  of  things 

without  us. 

15.  Their  application  dangerous,  about 

complex  ideas. 

16-18.  Inftance  in  man. 

19.  Little  ufe  of  thefe  maxims,  in  proofs, 

where  we  have  clear  and  diftintl 
ideas. 

20.  Their  ufe  dangerous,  where  our  ideas 

are  confufid. 

CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  trifling  propofitions. 

SECT. 

1 .  Some  propofitions  bring  no  increafe  to 
our  knowledge. 

2,3.  As,  firfi,  identical propofitions . 

4.  Secondly,  when  a  part  of  any  com¬ 

plex  idea  is  predicated  of  the  whole. 

5.  As  part  of  the  definition  of  the  terms 

defined. 

6.  Infiance,  man  and  palfry. 

7.  For  this  teaches  but  the  fignification  of 

words. 

8.  But  no  real  knowledge. 

9.  General  propofitions,  concerning  fub- 

ftances,  are  often  trifling. 

10.  And  why. 

1 1 .  Thirdly,  ufing  words  varioujly ,  is 

trifling  with  them. 

g  12.  Marks 
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7.  Fourthly ,  our  fenfes  affift  one  another S 
tefiimony  of  the  exigence  of  outward 
things. 


12.  Marks  of  verbal  proportions.  Firjl , 

predication  in  abftrabi. 

13.  Secondly ,  apart  of  the  definition,  pre¬ 

dicated  of  any  terms. 

CHAP.  IX. 

Of  our  knowledge  of  exiflence. 
SECT. 

1.  General ,  certain  propofitions  concern 

not  exiflence. 

2.  A  threefold  knowledge  of  exiflence. 

3.  Our  knowledge  of  our  own  exiflence, 

is  intuitive. 

CHAP  X. 

Of  the  exiflence  of  a  GOD. 
SECT. 

1 .  We  are  capable  of  knowing  certainly 

that  there  is  a  GO  D. 

2.  Man  knows  that  he  himfelf  is. 

3.  He  knows  alfo ,  that  nothing  cannot 

produce  a  being ,  therefore  fomething 
eternal. 

4.  That  eternal  being  mufl  be  moft  power¬ 

ful. 

5.  And  mofl  knowing. 

6.  And  therefore  GOD. 

7.  Our  idea  of  a  mofl  per  fell  being ,  not 

the  foie  proof  of  a  GOD. 

8.  Something  from  eternity. 

9.  Two  forts  of  beings ,  cogitative  and 

incogitative . 

10.  Incogitative  being  cannot  produce  a 
cogitative. 

11,12.  Therefore  there  has  been  an  eternal 
wifdom. 

13.  Whether  material ,  or  no. 

14.  Not  material ,  firjl,  bccaufe  every 

particle  of  matter  is  not  cogitative. 

15.  Secondly ,  one  particle  alone  of  matter 

cannot  be  cogitative. 

1 6.  Thirdly ,  a  fydemof  incogitative  matter 

cannot  be  cogitative. 

17.  Whether  in  motion  or  at  reft. 

18,19.  Flatter  not  co-eternal  with  an  eternal 

mind. 

CHAP.  XI. 

Of  the  knowledge  of  the  exiflence  of 
other  things. 

SECT. 

1 .  Is  to  be  had  only  by  fenfation. 

2.  Inftance ,  whit enefs  of  this  paper. 

3.  This ,  though  not  fo  certain  as  demon- 

ftration,yetmay  be  called  knowledge , 
and  proves  the  exiflence  of  things 
without  us. 

4.  Firft ,  becaufe  we  cannot  have  them 

but  by  the  inlet  of  the  fenfes. 

5.  Secondly ,  becaufe  an  idea  from  adlual 

fenfation ,  and  another  from  memory , 
are  very  diftinlt  perceptions. 

6.  Thirdly,  pleafure  or  pain,  which  ac¬ 

companies  ablual  fenfation,  accom¬ 
panies  not  the  returning  of  thofe 
ideas,  without  the  external  objects. 


8.  This  certainty  is  as  great  as  our  con¬ 

dition  needs. 

9.  But  reaches  no  farther  than  actual 

fenfation. 

10.  Folly  to  expel!  demonftration  in  every 

thing. 

1 1 .  Paft  exiflence  is  known  by  memory. 

1 2 .  The  exiflence  of  fpirits  not  knowable. 

13.  Particular  propofitions  concerning  ex¬ 

igence,  are  knowable. 

14.  And  general  propofitions  concerning 

abftrahl  ideas. 

CHAP.  XII. 

Of  the  improvement  of  our  knowledge. 

SECT. 

1 .  Knowledge  is  not  from  maxims. 

2 .  (The  occafion  of  that  opinion.) 

3.  But  from  the  comparing  clear  and 

diftinti  ideas. 

4.  Dangerous  to  build  upon  precarious 

principles. 

5.  This  no  certain  way  to  truth. 

6.  But  to  compare  clear,  compleat  ideas 

under  Jleady  names. 

7.  The  true  method  of  advancing  know¬ 

ledge,  is  by  confidering  our  abftratt 
ideas. 

8.  By  which,  morality ,  alfo ,  may  be 

made  clearer. 

9.  But  knowledge  of  bodies  is  to  be  im¬ 

proved,  only  by  experience. 

10.  This  may  procure  us  convenience,  not 

fcience. 

1 1 .  We  are  fitted  for  moral  knowledge, 

and  natural  improvements. 

12.  But  muft  beware  of  hypothefes  and 

wrong  principles. 

1 3 .  Tloe  true  ufc  of  hypothefes. 

14.  Clear  and  diftintl  ideas,  with  fettled 

names,  and  the  finding  of  thofe, 
which  jhew  their  agreement  or  dift 
agreement,  are  the  ways  to  enlarge 
our  knowledge. 

1 5.  Mathematicks  an  inftance  of  it. 

CHAP.  XIII. 

Some  other  confideratiohs  concerning  our 
knowledge. 

SECT. 

1.  Our  knowledge partly  neceffary,  partly 

voluntary. 

2 .  The  application  voluntary  ;  but  we 

know  as  things  are,  not  as  wepleafe. 

3.  Inftance s  in  number ,  and  in  natural 

religion. 

CHAP.  XIV. 

Of  judgment. 

SECT. 

1 .  Our  knowledge  being  floor t,  we  want 
fomething  elfe. 

2.  What 
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2.  What  ufe  to  be  made  of  this  twilight 

eflate. 

3-  Judgment  fitpplies  the  want  of  know¬ 

ledge. 

4-  Judgment  is  the  prefuming  things  to 

be  fo ,  without  perceiving  it. 

CHAP.  XV. 

Of  probability. 

SECT. 

i .  Probability  is  the  appearance  of  agree¬ 
ment  ,  upon  fallible  proofs. 

i .  It  is  to  fupply  the  want  of  knowledge. 

3.  Being  that ,  which  makes  us  prefume 

things  to  be  true ,  before  we  know 
them  to  be  fo. 

4.  The  grounds  of  probability  are  two  ; 

conformity  with  our  own  expe¬ 
rience ,  or  the  teflimony  of  others 
experience. 

5.  In  this  all  the  arguments ,  pro  and 

con ,  ought  to  be  examined ,  before 
we  come  to  a  judgment.  ' 

6.  They  being  capable  of  great  variety. 

CHAP.  XVI. 

Of  the  degrees  of  affent. 

SECT.  v\ 

1 .  Our  affent  ought  to  be  regulated  by 

the  grounds  of  probability. 

2.  Tbefe  cannot  always  be  affually  in 

view ,  and  then  we  mufi  content  our- 
felves  with  the  remembrance ,  that 
we  once  faw  ground  for  fuch  a  de- 
greee  of  affent. 

3.  The  ill-confequence  of  this ,  if  our  for¬ 

mer judgment  were  not  rightly  made. 

4.  The  right  ufe  of  it ,  is  mutual  charity ■ 

atid  forbearance. 

5.  Probability  is  either  of  matter  of  faff, 

or  fpeculation. 

6.  The  concurrent  experience  of  all  other 

men  with  ours,  produces  affurance 
approaching  to  knowledge. 

7.  Unqueftionable  teftimony  and  experience 

for  the  mofl  part  produce  confidence. 

8.  Fair  teftimony ,  and  the  nature  of  the 

thing  indifferent ,  produces  alfo  con¬ 
fident  belief. 

9.  Experience  and  teftimonies  clafioing ,  in¬ 

finitely  vary  the  degrees  of  probabi¬ 
lity. 

10.  Traditional  teftimonies,  the  farther  re¬ 

moved,  the  lefs  their  proof. 

11.  Yet  hiftory  is  of  great  ufe. 

12.  In  things,  which  fenfe  cannot  difco- 

ver,  analogy  is  the  great  rule  of 
probability. 

13.  One  cafe,  where  contrary  experience 

leffens  not  the  teftimony. 

14.  The  bare  teftimony  of  revelation  is  the 

higheft  certainty. 

CHAP.  XVII. 

Of  reafon. 

SECT. 

1 .  Various fignifications  of  the  word  reafon. 


J  TENTS 

2 .  Wherein  reafoning  conjifts. 

3.  Its  four  parts. 

4.  Syllogifm ,  not  the  great  inftrument  of 

reafon. 

5.  Helps  little  in  demonftration ,  lefs  in 

probability. 

6.  Serves  not  to  incrcafe  our  knowledge , 

but  fence  with  it. 

7.  Other  helps  Jhould  be  fought. 

8 .  We  reafon  about  particulars. 

9 .  Firft,  reafon  fails  us  for  want  of  ideas. 

10.  Secondly,  becaufe  of  obfeure  and  im- 

perfeff  ideas. 

1 1 .  Thirdly, for  want  of  intermediate  ideas. 

12.  Fourthly ,  becaufe  of  wrong  principles. 

13.  Fifthly,  becaufe  of  doubtful  terms. 

14.  Our  higheft  degree  of  knowledge  is  in¬ 

tuitive,  without  reafoning. 

1 5.  The  next  is  demonftration  by  reafoning. 

16.  To  fupply  the  narrownefs  of  this , 

we  have  nothing  but  judgment  upon 
probable  reafoning. 

17.  Intuition,  demonftration, judgment. 

18.  Confequences  of  words,  and  confequen- 

ces  of  ideas. 

19.  Four forts  of  arguments :  firft ,  ad  vere- 

cundiam.  \x-iY  .1 

20.  Secondly,  ad  ignorantiam. 

21.  Thirdly ,  ad  hominem. 

22.  Fourthly ,  ad  judicium. 

23.  Above,  contrary,  and  according  to 

reafon. 

24.  Reafon  and  faith  not  oppofite. 

CHAP.  XVIII. 

Of  faith  and  reafon,  and  their  diftinft 
provinces. 

SECT. 

1 .  Neceffary  to  know  their  boundaries. 

2.  Faith  and  reafon,  what ,  as  contra- 
diftinguijhed. 

3.  No  new  frnple  idea  can  be  conveyed 
by  traditional  revelation. 

4.  Traditional  revelation  may  make  us 
know  propofitions,  knowable  alfo  by 
reafon,  but  not  with  the  fame  cer¬ 
tainty  that  reafon  doth. 

5.  Revelation  cannot  be  admitted,  againft 
the  clear  evidence  of  reafon. 

6.  Traditional  revelation  much  lefs. 

7.  Things  above  reafon. 

8.  Or  not  contrary  to  reafon,  if  revealed, 
are  matter  of  faith. 

9.  Revelation  in  matters  where  reafon 
cannot  judge,  or  but  probably,  ought 
to  be  hearkened  to. 

10.  In  matters,  where  reafon  can  afford 
certain  knowledge,  that  is  to  be 
hearkened  to. 

11.  If  the  boundaries  be  not  fet  between 
faith  and  reafon,  no  enthufiafm ,  or 
extravagancy  in  religion,  can  be 
contradiffed. 


CHAP. 


xxxii 


The  Contents. 

chap.  XIX. 

Of  enthujiafm. 


SECT. 


1 .  Love  of  truth  neceffary. 

2 .  Aforwardnefs  to  dictate,  from  whence. 
g.  Force  of  enthujiafm. 

4.  Reafon  and  revelation. 

5.  Rife  of  enthufiafm. 

6,7.  Enthufiafm. 

8,9.  Enthufiafm ,  mijiaken  for  feeing  and 
feeling. 

10.  Enthujiafm ,  how  to  he  difcovered. 

11.  Enthufiafm  fails  of  evidence ,  that 

the  propofition  is  from  GOD. 

12.  Firmnefs  of  perfuafion,  no  proof  that 

any  propofition  is  from  God. 

13.  Light  in  the  mind,  what. 

14.  Revelation  muft  be  judged  of,ly  reafon . 
15,16.  Belief,  no  proof  of  revelation. 

CHAP.  XX. 

Of  wrong  afjent ,  or  error . 

SECT. 

1 .  Caufes  of  error. 

2.  Firjl,  want  of  proofs. 

3.  Obj.  what  Jhall  become  of  thofe  who 

want  them ,  anfwered. 


4.  People  hindred  from  inquiry. 

5.  Secondly ,  want  of  skill  to  ufe  them. 

6.  Thirdly,  want  of  will  to  ufe  them. 

7.  Fourthly,  wrong  meafures  of  probabi¬ 

lity,  whereof , 

8,10.  Firjl,  doubtful propofitions,  taken  for 
principles. 

11.  Secondly,  received  hypothefes. 

1 2 .  Thirdly,  predominant  pajfions. 

1 3 .  The  means  of  evading  probabilities,  ifi , 

fuppofed  fallacy . 

14.  2 dly,  fuppofed  arguments  for  the  con¬ 

trary. 

1 5 .  What  probabilities  determine  the  ajfent. 

1 6.  Where  it  is  in  our  power  to  fufpendit. 

1 7.  Fourthly,  authority. 

18.  Men  not  in  fo  many  errors,  as  is  ima¬ 

gined. 

CHAP.  XXI. 

Of  the  divifion  of  the  fciences. 

SECT. 

1 .  Three  forts. 

2.  Firjl,  phyfica. 

3.  Secondly,  praftica. 

4.  Thirdly,  k^iky,. 

5.  This  is  the  firjl  divifion  of  the  obj  efts 

of  knowledge. 


THE 


T  O  T  A  E 

READER. 

HO  U  haft  here  a  compleat  colleEtion  of  the  fever al 
works  of  Mr.  J  ohn  Locke,  which  were  publiftjed 
in  his  life-time^  either  with ,  or  without ,  his  name 
to  them .  Andy  that  thou  may  ft  be  ajfured  that  the 
latter  are  truly  his ,  I  think  it  proper  to  tra?ifcribe 
the  following  claufe  out  of  his  laft  will  and  t  eft  ament :  ££  TV  here  as 
<c  the  Revere7id  Dr.  Hudfo?iy  library-keeper  of  the  Bodleian 
c<  library ,  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford ,  writ  to  me  fonie  time 
<c  Jincey  defi ring  of  mey  for  the  faid  libraryy  the  books ,  whereof 
u  I  was  the  author ;  I  didy  in  return  to  the  honour  done  me 
tc  therehty  prefent  to  the  faid  libraryy  all  the  books  that  were 
cc  publifhed  under  my  name ;  which ,  tho  accepted  with  hotiourable 
u  mention  of  mey  yet  were  not  under  flood  to  anfwer  the  requeft 
tc  made  mey  it  being  fuppofed  that  there  'were  other  treatifes 
lc  whereof  I  was  the  author ,  which  have  been  publifhed  without 
u  ; my  najne  to  them .  In  compliancey  ihereforey  with  what  was 
<£  defir edy  in  the  utmoft  extent  of  ity  and  in  acknowledgement  of 
a  the  hojiour  done  mey  in  thinkmg  my  writings  worthy  to  be 
<c  placed  among  the  works  of  the  learnedy  in  that  auguft  repofi- 
“  toiy  y  I  do  hereby  further  give  to  the  publick  library  of  the 
u  univerfity  of  Oxfordy  thefe  following  books ;  that  is  to  fayy 
((  Three  Letters  concerning  Toleration :  Two  Treatifes  of 
“  Government,  ( whereof  Mr.  Churchill  has  publifhed  fever  al 
“  editionsy  but  all  very  incorreSl :)  The  reafonablenefs  of 
u  Chriftianity,  as  delivered  in  the  Scriptures :  A  Vindication 
tc  of  the  Reafonablenefs  of  Chriftianity  from  Mr.  Edwards’s 
u  Refledtions :  And,  A  Second  Vindication  of  the  Reafonable- 
t£  nefs  of  Chriftianity.  Thefe  are  all  the  books ,  whereof  I  a 7??. 
l£  the  author ,  which  have  been  publijhed  without  my  7iame  to 
u  themT 

To  thefe  books  publifjed  by  Mr.  LoCke  in  his  life-time ,  are 
added  thefe  followingy  which  have  been  prmted  Jince  his  death ; 

V  o  l.  I.  a  vi%:. 


VI 


To  the  Reader. 

viz.  His  Paraphrafe  on  St.  Paul’s  Epiftles  to  the  Galatians, 
Corinthians,  Romans,  and  Epheftans :  To  which  is  prefixed > 
An  Eftay  for  the  Undemanding  of  St.  Paul’s  Epiftles,  by  con- 
fulting  St.  Paul  himfelf.  His  Pofthumous  works:  and  fome 
familiar  Letters  between  him  and  his  Friends. 

As  to  this  edition  of  all  his  worhs  together ,  I  have  this  to  ad - 
' vertife  the  reader ,  that  moft  of  thetn  are  printed  from  copies 
correSled  and  enlarged  under  Mr.  Locked  own  hand ;  and  in 
particular ,  that  the  two  Treatifes  of  Govermnent  were  never , 
till  now ,  publifhed  fro?n  a  copy ,  correSled  by  himfelf. 


A  N 


A  N 

ESSAY 


CONCERNING 

Human  Underftanding. 


In  Four  BOOKS. 


Eccles.  XI.  5. 

As  thou  knowejl  not  what  is  the  way  of  the  Spirit ,  nor  how  the 
hones  do  grow  in  the  womb  of  her  that  is  with  child :  Even 
fo  thou  knowejl  not  the  works  of  God ,  who  maketh  all  things . 


£%uam  bellum  eft  velle  conftteri  potius  nefcire  quod  nefcias ,  quam 
ifta  effutientem  naufeare ,  atque  ipfum  febi  difplicere  / 
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Human  Understanding. 


BOOK  I. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Introduction. 

I  N  C  E  it  is  the  underftanding,  that  lets  man  above  the  reft  of  An  enquiry 
fenftble  beings,  and  gives  him  all  the  advantage  and  dominion, 
which  he  has  over  them ;  it  is  certainly  a  fubjeCt,  even  for  its  pieafant  and 
noblenefs,  worth  our  labour  to  enquire  into.  The  underftand-  ufeful. 
ing,  like  the  eye,  whilft  it  makes  us  fee,  and  perceive  all  other 
things,  takes  no  notice  of  itfelf :  and  it  requires  art  and  pains  to 
fet  it  at  a  diftance,  and  make  it  its  own  objedk  But,  what¬ 
ever  be  the  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way  of  this  enquiry ;  whatever  it  be,  that 
keeps  us  fo  much  in  the  dark  to  ourfelves ;  fure  I  am,  that  all  the  light  we  can 
let  in  upon  our  own  minds,  all  the  acquaintance  we  can  make  with  our  own  un- 
derftandings,  will  not  only  be  very  pieafant,  but  bring  us  great  advantage,  in 
directing  our  thoughts  in  the  fearch  of  other  things. 

§  2.  This,  therefore,  being  my  purpofe,  to  enquire  into  the  original,  cer-  Defign. 
tainty,  and  extent  of  human  knowledge ;  together  with  the  grounds  and  degrees 
of  belief,  opinion  and  affent:  I  fhall  not  at  prefent  meddle  with  the  phyftcal 
confideration  of  the  mind,  or  trouble  myfelf  to  examine,  wherein  its  effence 
conftfts,  or  by  what  motions  of  our  fpirits,  or  alterations  of  our  bodies,  we  come 
to  have  any  fenfation  by  our  organs,  or  any  ideas  in  our  underftandings;  and 
whether  thofe  ideas  do  in  their  formation,  any,  or  all  of  them,  depend  on  mat¬ 
ter,  or  no.  Thefe  are  fpeculations,  which,  however  curious  and  entertaining, 

I  fhall  decline,  as  lying  out  of  my  way,  in  the  defign  I  am  now  upon.  It  fhall. 
fuffice  to  my  prefent  purpofe,  to  confider  the  difcerning  faculties  of  a  man,  as 
they  are  employ’d  about  the  objects,  which  they  have  to  do  with :  And  I  fhall 
imagine,  I  have  not  wholly  mifemploy’d  myfelf,  in  the  thoughts  I  fhall  have  on  this 
occafion,  if  in  this  hiftorical,  plain  method,  I  can  give  any  account  of  the  ways, 
whereby  our  underftandings  come  to  attain  thofe  notions  of  things  we  have,  and 
can  fet  down  any  meafures  of  the  certainty  of  our  knowledge,  or  the  grounds 
of  thofe  perfuafions,  which  are  to  be  found  amongft  men,  fo  various,  different, 
and  wholly  contradictory;  and  yet  afferted,  fomewhere  or  other,  with  fuch 
affurance  and  confidence,  that  he,  that  fhall  take  a  view  of  the  opinions  of 
mankind,  obferve  their  oppofition,  and  at  the  fame  time  confider  the  fondnefs 
and  devotion  wherewith  they  are  embrac’d,  the  refolution  and  eagernefs  where¬ 
with  they  are  maintain’d ;  may  perhaps  have  reafon  to  fufpeCt,  that  either  there 
is  no  fuch  thing  as  truth  at  all ;  or  that  mankind  hath  no  fufficient  means  to 
attain  a  certain  knowledge  of  it. 

§.3.  It  is  therefore,  worth  while  to  fearch  out  the  bounds  between  opinion  Method, 
and  knowledge ;  and  examine  by  what  meafures,  in  things,  whereof  we  have  no 
certain  knowledge,  we  ought  to  regulate  our  affent,  and  moderate  our  perfua¬ 
fions.  In  order  whereunto,  I  fhall  purfue  tliis  following  method. 
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Ufcful  to 
know  the 
extent  of our 
comprehen¬ 
fion. 


Our  capacity 
fuited  to  our 
ftate  and 
concerns. 


First,  I  fhall  enquire  into  the  original  of  thofe  ideas,  notions,  or  whatever 
elfe  you  pleafe  to  call  them,  which  a  man  obferves,  and  is  confcious  to  himlelf 
he  has  in  his  mind ;  and  the  ways,  whereby  the  underhand ing  comes  to  be  fur- 
nifh’d  with  them. 

Secondly,  I  £ha]l  endeavour  to  fhew,  what  knowledge  the  underhand ing 
hath  by  thofe  ideas  ;  and  the  certainty,  evidence,  and  extent  of  it. 

Thirdly,  I  fhall  make  fome  enquiry  into  the  nature  and  grounds  of  faith, 
or  opinion  ;  whereby  I  mean  that  afifent  which  we  give  to  any  propofition  as 
true,  of  whofe  tmth  yet  we  have  no  certain  knowledge :  and  here  we  fhall  have 
occafion  to  examine  the  reafons  and  degrees  of  afTent. 

§4.  If,  by  this  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  underhanding,  I  can  difeover 
the  powers  thereof ;  how  far  they  reach,  to  what  things  they  are  in  any  degree 
proportionate,  and  where  they  fail  us  ;  I  fuppofe  it  may  be  of  ufe  to  prevail  with 
the  bufy  mind  of  man,  to  be  more  cautious  in  meddling  with  things  exceeding 
its  comprehenfion ;  to  hop,  when  it  is  at  the  utmoh  extent  of  its  tether ;  and 
to  fit  down  in  a  quiet  ignorance  of  thofe  things,  which,  upon  examination,  are 
found  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  our  capacities.  We  fhould  not  then  perhaps 
be  fo  forward,  out  of  affectation  of  an  univerfal  knowledge,  to  raife  quehions, 
and  perplex  ourfelves  and  others  with  difputes  about  things,  to  which  our  under- 
ftandings  are  not  fuited ;  and  of  which  we  cannot  frame  in  our  minds  any  clear 
or  dihinCt  perceptions,  or  whereof  (as  it  has  perhaps  too  often  happen’d)  we 
have  not  any  notions  at  all.  If  we  can  find  out,  how  far  the  underhanding  can 
extend  its  view ;  how  far  it  has  faculties  tc  attain  certainty ;  and  in  what  cafes 
it  can  only  judge  and  guefs,  we  may  learn  to  content  ourfelves  with  what  is  at¬ 
tainable  by  us  in  this  hate. 

§  5.  For,  tho’  the  comprehenfion  of  our  underhandings  comes  exceeding 
fhort  of  the  vah  extent  of  things ;  yet  we  fhall  have  caufe  enough  to  magnify  the 
bountiful  author  of  our  being,  for  that  portion  and  degree  of  knowledge  he  has 
hehowedi  on  us,  fo  far  above  all  the  reh  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  our  manfion. 
Men  have  reafon  to  be  well  fatisfy’d  with  what  God  hath  thought  fit  for  them, 
fince  he  has  given  them  (as  St.  Peter  fays)  Wmt  -s-jif  k,  tvetfeav,  whatfoever  is 
neceffary  for  the  conveniences  of  life,  and  information  of  virtue ;  and  has  put, 
within  the  reach  of  their  difeovery,  the  comfortable  provifion  for  this  life,  and 
the  way  that  leads  to  a  better.  How  fhort  foever  their  knowledge  may  come,, 
of  an  univerfal  or  perfect  comprehenfion  of  whatfoever  is,  it  yet  fecures  their  great 
concernments,  that  they  have  light  enough  to  lead  them  to  the  knowledge  of 
their  maker,  and  the  fight  of  their  own  duties.  Men  may  find  matter  fufficient 
to  bufy  their  heads,  and  employ  their  hands  with  variety,  delight,  and  fatif- 
faCtion ;  if  they  will  not  boldly  quarrel  with  their  own  conflitution,  and  throw 
away  the  biddings  their  hands  are  fill’d  with,  becaufe  they  are  not  big  enough  to 
grafp  6very  thing.  We  fhall  not  have  much  reafon  to  complain  of  the  narrownefs 
of  our  minds,  if  we  will  but  employ  them  about  what  may  be  of  ufe  to  us ;  for  of 
that  they  are  very  capable :  and  it  will  be  an  unpardonable,  as  well  as  childifh 
peevifhnefs,  if  we  undervalue  the  advantages  of  our  knowledge,  and  negled  to 
improve  it,  to  the  ends  for  which  it  was  given  us,  becaufe  there  are  fome  things 
that  are  fet  out  of  the  reach  of  it.  It  will  be  no  excufe  to  an  idle  and  untoward 
fervant,  who  would  not  attend  his  bufinefs  by  candle-light,  to  plead  that  he 
had  not  broad  fun-fhine.  The  candle,  that  is  fet  up  in  us,  fhines  bright  enough 
for  all  our  purpofes.  The  difeoveries  we  can  make  with  this,  ought  to  fatisfy 
us :  and  we  fhall  then  ufe  our  underflandings  right,  when  we  entertain  all  objects 
in  that  way  and  proportion,  that  they  are  fuited  to  our  faculties ;  and  upon  thofe 
grounds  they  are  capable  of  being  propos’d  to  us ;  and  not  peremptorily,  or  in- 
temperately  require  demonftration,  and  demand  certainty,  where  probability  only 
is  to  be  had,  and  which  is  fufficient  to  govern  all  our  concernments.  If  we 
will  difbelieve  every  thing,  becaufe  we  cannot  certainly  know  all  things  ;  we 
fhall  do  much-what  as  wifely  as  he,  who  would  not  ufe  his  legs,  but  fit  fill 
and  periffi,  becaufe  he  had  no  wings  to  fly. 


§  6.  When 


No  innate  principles  in  the  mind. 
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Knowledge 
of  our  capa- 


a  cure 


city, 
of  fcepticifm 
and  idleneh. 


Occafion  of 
this  Efiay. 


§6.  When  we  know  our  own  drengtli,  we  Ihall  the  better  know  what  to  Chap. II 
undertake  with  hopes  of  fuccefs :  and  when  we  have  well  furvey’d  the  powers 
of  our  own  minds,  and  made  fome  edimate  what  we  may  expect  from  them,  we 
ihall  not  be  inclin’d  either  to  fit  dill,  and  not  fet  our  thoughts  on  work  at  all, 
in  defpair  of  knowing  any  thing ;  or,  on  the  other  fide,  quedion  every  thing, 
and  diiclaim  all  knowledge,  becaufe  fome  things  are  not  to  be  underdood.  ’Tis 
of  great  ufe  to  the  failor,  to  know  the  length  of  his  line,  tho’  he  cannot  with 
it  fathom  all  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  ’Tis  well  he  knows  that  it  is  long  enough 
to  reach  the  bottom,  at  fuch  places  as  are  necellary  to  direct  his  voyage,  and  cau¬ 
tion  him  againd  running  upon  Ihoals  that  may  ruin  him.  Our  bufinels  here  is  not 
to  know  all  things,  but  thofe  which  concern  our  conduct.  If  we  can  find  out 
thofe  meafures,  whereby  a  rational  creature,  put  in  that  date  which  man  is  in 
tills  world,  may,  and  ought  to  govern  his  opinions  and  actions  depending  thereon, 
we  need  not  to  be  troubled  that  fome  other  things  efeape  our  knowledge. 

§  7.  Tk  is  was  that  which  gave  the  fird  rife  to  this  Eflay  concerning  the  under- 
danding.  For  I  thought  that  the  fird  dep  towards  fatisfying  feveral  enquiries, 
the  mind  of  man  was  very  apt  to  run  into,  was,  to  take  a  furvey  of  our  own 
underdandings,  examine  our  own  powers,  and  fee  to  what  things  they  were 
adapted.  Till  that  was  done,  I  fufpected  we  began  at  the  wrong  end,  and  in  vain 
fought  for  latisfaction,  in  a  quiet  and  fure  podeffion  of  truths  that  mod  concern’d 
us,  whild  we  let  loole  our  thoughts  into  the  vad  ocean  of  being  j  as  if  all  that 
boundlefs  extent  were  the  natural  and  undoubted  podeffion  of  our  underdand¬ 
ings,  wherein  there  was  nothing  exempt  from  its  decifions,  or  that  efcap’d  its 
comprehenfion.  Thus  men,  extending  their  enquiries  beyond  their  capacities, 
and  letting  their  thoughts  wander  into  thofe  depths  where  they  can  find  no  dire 
footing ;  ’tis  no  wonder  that  they  raife  quedions,  and  multiply  difputes,  which 
never  coming  to  any  clear  refolution,  are  proper  only  to  continue  and  increafe 
their  doubts,  and  to  confirm  them  at  lad  in  perfect  fcepticifm.  Whereas,  were 
the  capacities  of  our  underdandings  well  confider’d,  the  extent  of  our  know¬ 
ledge  once  difcover’d,  and  the  horizon  found,  which  fets  the  bounds  between 
the  enlighten’d  and  dark  parts  of  things,  between  what  is,  and  what  is  not  com- 
prehenfible  by  us ;  men  would  perhaps  with  lefs  fcruple,  acquiefce  in  the  avow’d 
ignorance  of  the  one,  and  imploy  their  thoughts  and  dilcourfe  with  more  advan¬ 
tage  and  fatisfaction  in  the  other. 

§  8.  Thus  much  I  thought  necefiary  to  fay  concerning  the  occafion  of  this 
enquiry  into  human  underdanding.  But  before  I  proceed  on  to  what  I  have  thought 
on  this  fubjeft,  I  mud  here  in  the  entrance  beg  pardon  of  my  reader  for  the  fre¬ 
quent  ufe  of  the  word  “  Idea,”  which  he  will  find  in  the  following  treatife.  It 
being  that  term,  which,  I  think,  ferves  bed  to  dand  for  whatfoever  is  the  object 
of  the  underdanding,  when  a  man  thinks ;  I  have  us’d  it  to  exprefs  whatever  is 
meant  by  Phantafm,  Notion,  Species,  or  whatever  it  is  which  the  mind  can  be 
employ’d  about  in  thinking ;  and  I  could  not  avoid  frequently  ufing  it. 

I  presume  it  will  be  eafily  granted  me,  that  there  are  fuch  ideas  in  men’s 
minds ;  every  one  is  confcious  of  them  in  himfelf,  and  men’s  words  and  actions 
will  fatisfy  him,  that  they  are  in  others. 

Our  fird  enquiry  then  Ihall  be,  how  they  come  into  the  mind ? 
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IT  is  an  edablifh’d  opinion  amongd  fome  men,  that  there  are  in  the  un-  The  way 
derdanding  certain  innate  principles ;  fome  primary  notions,  noiveii  lm/eu,  frown  how 
characters,  as  it  were  damp’d  upon  the  mind  of  man,  which  the  foul  receives 
in  its  very  fird  being,  and  brings  into  the  world  with  it.  It  would  be  fufficient  kdge,  fuffi- 
to  convince  unprejudic’d  readers  of  the  falfenefs  of  this  fuppofition,  if  I  lhould  cient  to 
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barely  by  the  ufe  of  their  natural  faculties,  may  attain  to  all  the  knowledge  they 
have,  without  the  help  of  any  innate  impreffions ;  and  may  arrive  at  certainty, 
without  any  fuch  original  notions,  or  principles.  For  I  imagine  any  one  will 
eafily  grant,  that  it  would  be  impertinent  to  luppofe,  the  ideas  of  colours  innate 
in  a  creature,  to  whom  God  hath  given  light,  and  a  power  to  receive  them  by 
the  eyes,  from  external  objects :  and  no  lefs  unreafonable  would  it  be,  to  attribute 
leveral  truths  to  the  impreffions  of  nature  and  innate  characters,  when  we  may 
obferve  in  ourfelves  faculties,  fit  to  attain  as  eafy  and  certain  knowledge  of  them, 
as  if  they  were  originally  imprinted  on  the  mind. 

But  becaufe  a  man  is  not  permitted  without  cenfure,  to  follow  his  own 
thoughts  in  the  fearch  of  truth,  when  they  lead  him  ever  fo  little  out  of  the 
common  road ;  I  fhall  fet  down  the  reafons,  that  made  me  doubt  of  the  truth  of 
that  opinion,  as  an  excufe  for  my  miftake,  if  I  be  in  one :  which  I  leave  to  be 
confidei’d  by  thofe,  who,  with  me,  difpole  theml'elves  to  embrace  truth,  where- 
ever  they  lind  it. 

§  2.  There  is  nothing  more  commonly  taken  for  granted,  than  that  there 
are  certain  principles  both  lpeculative  and  practical  (for  they  fpeak  of  both)  uni- 
verfally  agreed  upon  by  all  mankind ;  which  therefore,  they  argue,  muff  needs 
be  conftant  impreffions,  which  the  fouls  of  men  receive  in  their  firft  beings,  and 
which  they  bring  into  tiie  world  with  them,  as  neceffarily  and  really  as  they  do 
any  of  their  inherent  faculties. 

§  3.  This  argument,  drawn  from  univerfal  confent,  has  this  misfortune  in 
if,  that  if  it  were  true  in  matter  of  fa£t,  that  there  were  certain  truths,  wherein 
all  mankind  agreed,  it  would  not  prove  them  innate,  if  there  can  be  any  other 
way  ffiewn,  how  men  may  come  to  that  univerfal  agreement,  in  the  things  they 
do  confent  in ;  which  I  prefume  may  be  done. 

§  4.  But,  which  is  worfe,  this  argument  of  univerfal  confent,  which  is 
made  ufe  of  to  prove  innate  principles,  feems  to  me  a  demonftration  that  there 
are  none  fuch ;  becaufe  there  are  none,  to  which  all  mankind  give  an  univerfal 
affent.  I  fhall  begin  with  the  fpeculative,  and  inftance  in  thofe  magnify’d  principles 
of  demonftration :  “  whatfoever  is,  is  5  ”  and  “  ’tis  impoffible  for  the  fame  thing 
to  be,  and  not  to  be ;  ”  which,  of  all  others,  I  think,  have  the  moft  allow’d 
title  to  innate.  Thefe  have  fo  fettled  a  reputation  of  maxims  univerfally  receiv’d, 
that  ’twill,  no  doubt,  be  thought  ftrange,  if  any  one  fhould  feem  to  queftion  it. 
But  yet  I  take  liberty  to  fay,  that  thefe  propofitions  are  fo  far  from  having  an  uni¬ 
verfal  affent,  that  there  are  a  great  part  of  mankind,  to  whom  they  are  not  fo 
much  as  known. 

§  5.  For,  firft  ’tis  evident,  that  all  children  and  idiots  have  not  the  leaft  ap- 
prehenfton  or  thought  of  them ;  and  the  want  of  that  is  enough  to  deftrcy  that 
univerfal  affent,  which  muft  needs  be  the  neceffary  concomitant  of  all  innate 
truths:  it  feeming  to  me  near  a  contradiction,  to  fay,  that  there  are  truths 
imprinted  on  the  foul,  which  it  perceives  or  underftands  not ;  imprinting,  if  it 
fignify  any  thing,  being  nothing  elfc,  but  the  making  certain  truths  to  be  per¬ 
ceiv’d.  For  to  imprint  any  thing  on  the  mind,  without  the  mind’s  perceiving 
it,  feems  to  me  hardly  intelligible.  If  therefore  children  and  idiots  have  fouls, 
have  minds,  with  thofe  impreffions  upon  them,  they  muft  unavoidably  perceive 
them,  and  neceffarily  know  and  affent  to  thefe  truths ;  which  fince  they  do  not, 
’tis  evident  that  there  are  no  fuch  impreffions.  For  if  they  are  not  notions  na¬ 
turally  imprinted,  how  can  they  be  innate?  and  if  they  are  notions  imprinted, 
how  can  they  be  unknown  ?  To  fay  a  notion  is  imprinted  on  the  mind,  and  yet 
at  the  fame  time  to  fay,  that  the  mind  is  ignorant  of  it,  and  never  yet  took  no¬ 
tice  of  it,  is  to  make  this  impreffion  nothing.  No  propofition  can  be  faid  to  be 
in  the  mind,  which  it  never  yet  knew,  which  it  was  never  yet  confeious  of. 
For  if  any  one  may ;  then,  by  the  fame  reafon,  all  propofitions  that  are  true, 
and  the  mind  is  capable  of  ever  affenting  to,  may  be  faid  to  be  in  the  mind,  and 
to  be  imprinted :  fince,  if  any  one  can  be  faid  to  be  in  the  mind,  which  it  never 
yet  knew,  it  muft  be  only,  becaufe  it  is  capable  of  knowing  it ;  and  fo  the  mind 
is,  of  all  truths  it  ever  fhall  know.  Nay,  thus  truths  may  be  imprinted  on  the. 

mind. 
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mind,  which  it  never  did,  nor  ever  fhall  know:  for  a  man  may  live  long,  and  Chap. II. 
die  at  laft,  in  ignorance  of  many  truths,  which  his  mind  was  capable  of  knowing, 
and  that  with  certainty.  So  that,  if  the  capacity  of  knowing  be  the  natural  im- 
prefiion  contended  for,  all  the  truths  a  man  ever  comes  to  know,  will,  by  this 
account,  be  every  one  of  them  innate 3  and  this  great  point  will  amount  to  no 
more,  but  only  to  a  very  improper  way  of  lpeaking 3  which,  whilft  it  pretends 
to  aflert  the  contrary,  fays  nothing  different  from  thofe,  who  deny  innate  princi¬ 
ples.  For  no  body,  I  think,  ever  deny’d,  that  the  mind  was  capable  of  know¬ 
ing  feveral  truths.  The  capacity,  they  fay,  is  innate,  the  knowledge  acquired. 

But  then,  to  what  end  fuch  conteft  for  certain,  innate  maxims  ?  If  truths  can  be 
imprinted  on  the  underftanding,  without  being  perceiv’d,  I  can  fee  no  difference 
there  can  be  between  any  truths,  the  mind  is  capable  of  knowing,  in  refped:  of 
their  original :  they  muff  all  be  innate,  or  all  adventitious :  in  vain  fhall  a  man 
go  about  to  diftinguifh  them.  He  therefore,  that  talks  of  innate  notions  in  the 
underftanding,  cannot  (if  he  intend  thereby  any  diftindt  fort  of  truths)  mean  fuch 
truths  to  be  in  the  underftanding,  as  it  never  perceiv’d,  and  is  yet  wholly  igno¬ 
rant  of.  For  if  thefe  words  (to  be  in  the  underftanding)  have  any  propriety,  they 
fignify  to  be  underftood.  So  that,  to  be  in  the  underftanding,  and  not  to  be  un- 
derftood  ;  to  be  in  the  mind,  and  never  to  be  perceiv’d,  is  all  one  as  to  fay,  any 
thing  is,  and  is  not,  in  the  mind,  or  underftanding.  If  therefore,  thefe  two  propo- 
iitions,  “  whatfoever  is,  is  “  and  ’tis  impoftible  for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not 
to  be,”  are  by  nature  imprinted,  children  cannot  be  ignorant  of  them 3  infants, 
and  all  that  have  fouls,  muft  neceflarily  have  them  in  their  underftandings,  know 
the  truth  of  them,  and  affent  to  it. 

§  6.  To  avoid  this,  ’tis  ufually  anfwered,  that  all  men  know  and  affent  to 
them,  when  they  come  to  the  ufe  of  reafon 3  and  this  is  enough  to  prove  them 
innate.  I  anfwer, 

§  7.  Doubtful  expreftions,  that  have  fcarce  any  fignification,  go  for  clear  That  men 
reafons,  to  thofe,  who  being  prepoftefs’d,  take  not  the  pains  to  examine,  even  know  ^them, 
what  they  themfelves  fay.  For  to  apply  this  anfwer,  with  any  tolerable  fenfe,  co^  toethe 
to  our  prefent  purpofe,  it  muft  fignify  one  of  thefe  two  things 3  either,  that,  as  ufe  of  rea- 
foon  as  men  come  to  the  ufe  of  reafon,  thefe  fuppos’d  native  infcriptions  come  to  fan,  an- 
be  known,  and  obferved  by  them :  or  elfe,  that  the  ufe  and  exercife  of  men’s  vver  * 
reafon  aftifts  them  in  the  difcovery  of  thefe  principles,  and  certainly  makes 
them  known  to  them. 

§  8.  If  they  mean  that,  by  the  ufe  of  reafon,  men  may  difcover  thefe  princi-  if  reafon  dif- 
ples 3  and  that  this  is  fufficient  to  prove  them  innate  3  their  way  of  arguing  will  cover’d 
ftand  thus,  (viz.)  that  whatever  truths  reafon  can  certainly  difcover  to  us,  and 
make  us  firmly  aftent  to,  thofe  are  all  naturally  imprinted  on  the  mind :  fince  prove  them 
that  univerfal  aftent,  which  is  made  the  mark  of  them,  amounts  to  no  more  but  innate., 
this  5  that,  by  the  ufe  of  reafon,  we  are  capable  to  come  to  a  certain  knowledge  of, 
and  aftent  to  them  :  and,  by  this  means,  there  will  be  no  difference  between  the 
maxims  of  the  mathematicians,  and  theorems  they  deduce  from  them.  All  muft 
be  equally  allow’d  innate,  they  being  all  difcoveries  made  by  the  ufe  of  reafon, 
and  truths,  that  a  rational  creature  may  certainly  come  to  know,  if  he  apply  his 
thoughts  rightly  that  way. 

§  9.  But  how  can  thefe  men  think  the  ufe  of  reafon  neceftary  to  difcover  ’Tis  fali'e, 
principles,  that  are  fuppos’d  innate,  when  reafon  (if  we  may  believe  them)  is  that  reafon 
nothing  elfe,  but  the  faculty  of  deducing  unknown  truths  from  principles,  or  pro-  ^°vers 
pofitions,  that  are  already  known  ?  That  certainly  can  never  be  thought  innate, 
which  we  have  need  of  reafon  to  difcover  3  unlels,  as  I  have  faid,  we  will  have 
all  the  certain  truths,  that  reafon  ever  teaches  us,  to  be  innate.  We  may  as  well 
think  the  ufe  of  reafon,  neceftary  to  make  our  eyes  difcover  vifible  objects,  as 
that  there  ftiould  be  need  of  reafon,  or  the  exercife  thereof,  to  make  the  under¬ 
ftanding  fee  what  is  originally  engraven  on  it,  and  cannot  be  in  the  underftanding, 
before  it  be  perceived  by  it.  So  that  to  make  reafon  difcover  thofe  truths,  thus  im¬ 
printed,  is  to  fay,  that  the  ufe  of  reafon  difcovers  to  a  man  what  he  knew  before  3 
and  if  men  have  thofe  innate  imprefs’d  truths,  originally,  and  before  the  ufe  of  rea- 
Vol.  I.  C  fon, 
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Book  I.  Ton,  and  yet  are  always  ignorant  of  them,  till  they  come  to  the  ufe  of  reafon, 
’tis  in  effed  to  fay,  that  men  know,  and  know  them  not,  at  the  lame  time. 

§  io.  ’Twill  here  perhaps  be  laid,  that  mathematical  demondrations,  and 
other  truths  that  are  not  innate,  are  not  a  dented  to,  as  foon  as  propos’d,  wherein 
they  are  dilfingu idl'd  from  thele  maxims,  and  other  innate  truths.  I  diall  have 
occadon  to  fpeak  of  aflent,  upon  the  fir  If  propofing,  more  particularly  by  and  by.. 

I  diall  here  only,  and  that  very  readily,  allow  that  thefe  maxims,  and  mathema¬ 
tical  demondrations  are  in  this  different ;  that  the  one  has  need  of  reafon,  ufing 
of  proofs,  to  make  them  out,  and  to  gain  our  aflent ;  but  the  other,  as  foon  as 
underdood,  are,  without  any  the  lead  reafoning,  embraced  and  aflented  to.  But 
I  withal  beg  leave  to  obferve,  that  it  lays  open  the  weaknefs  of  this  fubterfuge,. 
which  requires  the  ufe  of  reafon,  for  the  difcovery  of  thefe  general  truths :  dnce  it 
mud  be  confefs’d,  that,  in  their  difcovery,  there  is  no  ufe  made  of  reafoning  at  all. 
And  I  think  thofe,  who  give  this  anfwer,  will  not  be  forward  to  affirm,  that  the 
knowledge  of  this  maxim,  “  that  it  is  impoffible  for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not 
to  be,”  is  a  deduction  of  our  reafon.  For  this  would  be  to  dedroy  that  bounty  of 
nature,  they  feem  fo  fond  of,  whild  they  make  the  knowledge  of  thole  principles 
to  depend  on  the  labour  of  our  thoughts.  For  all  reafoning  is  fearch,  and  cading 
about,  and  requires  pains  and  application.  And  how  can  it,  with  any  tolerable 
fenfe,  be  fuppos’d,.  that  what  was  imprinted  by  nature,  as  the  foundation  and  guide 
of  our  reafon,.  lhould  need  the  ufe  of  reafon  to  difcover  it  ? 

§11.  Those,,  who  will  take  the  pains  to  refled:,  with  a  little  attention,  on  the 
operations  of  the  underdanding,  will  find,  that  this  ready  aflent  of  the  mind  to 
fome  truths,  depends  not,  either  on  native  infcription,  or  the  ufe  of  reafon ;  but 
on  a  faculty  of  the  mind  quite  didind  from  both  of  them,  as  we  fhall  fee  here¬ 
after.  Reafon  therefore,  having  nothing  to  do  in  procuring  our  aflent  to  thefe  max¬ 
ims,  if  by  faying,  that  men  know  and  aflent  to  them,  when  they  come  to  the  ufe 
of  reafon,  be  meant,  that  the  ufe  of  reafon  aflifls  us  in  the  knowledge  of  thele 
maxims,  it  is  utterly  falfe ;  and  were  it  true,  would  prove  them  not  to  be  innate. 

The  coming  §  1 2.  If  by  knowing  and  aflenting  to  them,  when  we  come  to  the  ufe  of  rea- 
to  the  ufe  of  fenj  be  meant,  that  this  is  the  time,  when  they  come  to  be  taken  notice  of  by  the 
thetime”  we  >•  and  that,  as  foon  as  children  come  to  the  ufe  of  reafon,  they  come  alfo  to 
come  to  know  and  aflent  to  thefe  maxims ;  this  alfo  is  falfe  and  frivolous.  Fird,  it  is  falfe : 

know  thefe  Becaufe  it  is  evident,  thefe  maxims  are  not  in  the  mind,  fo  early  as  the  ufe  of  rea¬ 

fon  ;  and  therefore  the  coming  to  the  ufe  of  reafon  is  falfly  affign’d,  as  the  time 
of  their  difcovery.  How  many  indances  of  the  ufe  of  reafon,  may  we  obferve 
in  children,  a  long  time  before  they  have  any  knowledge  of  this  maxim,  “  that  it  is- 
impoffible  for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be  ?”  And  a  great  part  of  illiterate 
people,  and  favages,  pafs  many  years,  even  of  their  rational  age,  without  ever 
thinking  on  this,  and  the  like  general  propofitions.  I  grant,  men  come  not  to 
the  knowledge  of  thefe  general  and  more  abdrad  truths,  which  are  thought 
innate,  till  they  come  to  the  ufe  of  reafon ;  and  I  add,  nor  then  neither.  Which 
is  fo ;  becaufe,  till  after  they  come  to  the  ufe  of  reafon,  thofe  general  abdrad 
ideas  are  not  fram’d  in  the  mind,  about  which  thofe  general  maxims  are,  which 
are  midaken  for  innate  principles,  but  are,  indeed,  diicoveries  made,  and  verities 
introduc’d,  and  brought  into  the  mind,  by  the  fame  way,  and  difcover’d  by  the 
fame  deps,  as  feveral  other  propofitions,  which  no  body  was  ever  fo  extravagant 
as  to  fuppofe  innate.  This  I  hope  to  make  plain  in  the  fequel  of  this  difcourfe.. 
I  allow  therefore  a  neceffity,  that  men  fliould  come  to  the  ufe  of  reafon,  before 
they  get  the  knowledge  of  thofe  general  truths  j  but  deny  that  men’s  coming  to 
the  ufe  of  reafon  is  the  time  of  their  difcovery. 

By  this,  they  §  1 3.  In  the  mean  time  it  is  obfervable,  that  this  faying,  that  men  know,  and 
aflent  to  thefe  maxims,  when  they  come  to  the  ufe  of  reafon,  amounts,  in  reality 
of  fad,  to  no  more  but  this,  that  they  are  never  known,  nor  taken  notice  of, 
before  the  ufe  of  reafon,  but  may,  poffibly,  be  aflented  to,  feme  time  after,  during  a 
man’s  life ;  but  when,  is  uncertain and  fo  may  all  other  knowable  truths,  as  well 
as  thefe,  which  therefore  have  no  advantage,,  nor  diflindion  from  ethers,  by  this, 
note  of  being  known,  when  we  come  to  the  ufe  of  reafon ;  nor  are  thereby 
•  prov’d  to  be  innate,  but  quite  the  contrary*  §  14.  But 
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§  14.  But,  fecondly,  were  it  true,  that  the  precile  time  of  their  being  known,  Chap.  II. 
and  affented  to,  were,  when  men  come  to  the  ufe  of  reafon  :  neither  would  that 
prove  them  innate.  This  way  of  arguing  is  fo  frivolous,  as  the  fuppolition  of  it-  °fbof  ° 
felf  is  falfe.  For,  by  what  kind  of  logick  will  it  appear,  that  any  notion  is  ori-  reafon  were 
ginally  by  nature  imprinted  in  the  mind,  in  its  firft  conftitution,  becaufe  it  comes  the  time  of 
firft  to  be  obferv’d,  and  affented  to,  when  a  faculty  of  the  mind,  which  has  th<^ 
quite  a  di dined;  province,  begins  to  exert  itfelf?  And  therefore,  the  coming  to  not 
the  ufe  of  fpeech,  if  it  were  fiuppos’d  the  time  that  thefe  maxims  are  firft  affented  prove  them 
to  (which  it  may  be  with  as  much  truth,  as  the  time  when  men  come  to  the  ufe  innate- 
of  reafon)  would  be  as  good  a  proof  that  they  were  innate,  as  to  fay,  they  are 
innate,  becaufe  men  affent  to  them,  when  they  come  to  the  ufe  of  reafon.  I  agree 
then,  with  thefe  men  of  innate  principles,  that  there  is  no  knowledge  of  thefe 
general  and  felf-evident  maxims  in  the  mind,  till  it  comes  to  the  exercife  of  reafon : 
but  I  deny  that  the  coming  to  the  ufe  of  reafon  is  the  precife  time,  when  they  are 
firft  taken  notice  of ;  and  if  that  were  the  precife  time,  I  deny  that  it  would  prove 
them  innate.  All  that  can  with  any  truth  be  meant  by  this  propofition,  that  men 
affent  to  them,  when  they  come  to  the  ufe  of  reafon,  is  no  more  but  this,  that 
the  making  of  general  abdrad  ideas,  and  the  underftanding  of  general  names,  be¬ 
ing  a  concomitant  of  the  rational  faculty,  and  growing  up  with  it,  children  com¬ 
monly  get  not  thofe  general  ideas,  nor  learn  the  names,  that  ftand  for  them,  till 
having  for  a  good  while  exercis’d  their  reafon,  about  familiar  and  more  particular 
ideas,  they  are,  by  their  ordinary  difeourfe  and  actions  with  others,  acknowledg’d 
to  be  capable  of  rational  converfation*  If  affenting  to  thefe  maxims,  when  men 
come  to  the  ufe  of  reafon,  can  be  true,  in  any  other  fenfe,  I  defire  it  may  be  fhewn  5 
or  at  lead,  how  in  this,  or  any  other  fenfe,  it  proves  them  innate. 

§  15.  The  fenfes  at  firft  let  in  particular  ideas,  and  furnifti  the  yet  empty  cabi- The  fteps,  by 
net :  and  the  mind  by  degrees  growing  familiar  with  fome  of  them,  they  are  lodg’d  which  the 
in  the  memory,  and  names  got  to  them.  Afterwards  the  mind,  proceeding  farther,  ™^alattain3 
abftrads  them,  and  by  degrees  learns  the  ufe  of  general  names,-  In  this  manner  truths, 
the  mind  comes  to  be  furnifh’d  with  ideas  and  language,  the  materials,  about  which 
to  exercife  its  difeurfive  faculty :  and  the  ufe  of  reafon  becomes  daily  more  vifible, 
as  thefe  materials,  that  give  it  employment,  increafe.  But  tho’  the  having  of  gene¬ 
ral  ideas,  and  the  ufe  of  general  words  and  reafon,  ufually  grow  together $  yet,  I 
fee  not,  how  this  any  way  proves  them  innate.  The  knowledge  of  fome  truths, 

I  confeis,  is  very  early  in  the  mind ;  but  in  a  way  that  (hews  them  not  to  be  in¬ 
nate.  For,  if  we  will  obferve,  we  draft  find  it  dill  to  be  about  ideas,  not  innate, 
but  acquir’d :  it  being  about  thofe  firft,  which  are  imprinted  by  external  things,, 
with  which  infants  have  earlieft  to  do,  which  make  the  mod:  frequent  impreflions 
on  their  fenfes.  In  ideas  thus  got,  the  mind  difeovers,  that  fome  agree,  and  others 
differ,  probably  as  foon  as  it  has  any  ufe  of  memory ;  as  foon  as  it  is  able  to  re¬ 
tain  and  preceive  diftind  ideas.  But  whether  it  be  then,  or  no,  this  is  certain 
-  it  does  fo,  long  before  it  has  the  ufe  of  words,  or  comes  to  that  which  we  com¬ 
monly  “  call  the  ufe  of  reafon.”  For  a  child  knows  as  certainly,  before  it  can  fpeak, 
the  difference  between  the  ideas  of  lweet  and  bitter,  (i.  e.  that  fweet  is  not  bit¬ 
ter)  as  it  knows  afterwards  (when  it  comes  to  fpeak)  that  wormwood  and  fugar- 
plumbs  are  not  the  fame  thing. 

§  1 6.  A  child  knows  not  that  three  and  four  are  equal  to  feven,  till  he  comes 
to  be  able  to  count  to  feven,  and  has  got  the  name  and  idea  of  equality :  and 
then,  upon  explaining  thofe  words,  he  prefently  affents  to,  or  rather  perceives 
the  truth  of  that  propofition.  But  neither  does  he  then  readily  affent,  becaufe 
it  is  an  innate  truth,  nor  was  his  affent  wanting  till  then,  becaufe  he  wanted  the 
ufe  of  reafon ;  but  the  truth  of  it  appears  to  him,  as  foon  as  he  has  fettled  in  his 
mind  the  clear  and  diftind  ideas,  that  thefe  names  ftand  for :  and  then  he  knows 
the  truth  of  that  propofition,  upon  the  fame  grounds,  and  by  the  fame  means, 
that  he  knew  before,  that  a  rod  and  cherry  are  not  the  fame  thing ;  and  upon 
the  fame  grounds  alfo,  that  he  may  come  to  know  afterwards,  “  that  ’tis  impoflible 
for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be as  fhall  be  more  fully  fhewn  hereafter. 

So  that  the  later  it  is,  before  any  one  comes  to  have  thofe  general  ideas,  about 

which 
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Book  I.  which  thofe  maxims  are ;  or  to  know  die  fignification  of  thofe  general  terms,  that 
dand  for  them ;  or  to  put  together  in  his  mind  the  ideas  they  dand  for :  the  later 
alfo  will  it  be,  before  he  comes  to  affent  to  thofe  maxims,  whofe  terms,  with  the 
ideas  they  dand  for,  being  no  more  innate,  than  thofe  of  a  cat,  or  a  weefel,  he 
mud  day  til)  time  and  obfervation  have  acquainted  him  with  them ;  and  then  he 
will  be  in  a  capacity  to  know  the  truth  of  thefe  maxims,  upon  the  fird  occafion, 
that  fhall  make  him  put  together  thofe  ideas  in  his  mind,  and  obferve  whether 
they  agree  or  difagree,  according  as  is  exprefs’d  in  thofe  propofitions.  And  there¬ 
fore  it  is,  that  a  man  knows  that  eighteen  and  nineteen  are  equal  to  thirty  feven, 
by  the  lame  felf-evidence  that  he  knows  one  and  two  to  be  equal  to  three :  yet 
a  child  knows  this  not  fo  foon  as  the  other,  not  for  want  of  the  ufe  of  reafon, 
but  becaufe  the  ideas  the  words  eighteen,  nineteen,  and  thirty  feven  dand  for, 
are  not  fo  foon  got,  as  thofe  which  are  fignify’d  by  one,  two,  and  three. 
AfTentiug, as  §  1 7.  This  evadon  therefore,  of  general  adent,  when  men  come  to  the  ufe 
foon  as  pro-  cf  reafon,  failing,  as  it  does,  and  leaving  no  difference  between  thofe  fuppo^’d 
under  flood  ^nnate  and  other  truths,  that  are  afterwards  acquir’d  and  learnt ;  men  have  endea- 
proves  them  voured  to  fecure  an  univerfil  adent  to  thofe  they  call  maxims,  by  faying,  they  are 
not  innate,  generally  affented  to,  as  foon  as  propos’d,  and  the  terms,  they  are  propos’d  in,  un¬ 
derdood  :  feeing  all  men,  even  children,  as  foon  as  they  hear  and  underdand  the 
terms,  adent  to  thefe  propofitions,  they  think  it  is  fufficient  to  prove  them  in¬ 
nate.  For  dnce  men  never  fail,  after  they  have  once  underdood  the  words,  to 
acknowledge  them  for  undoubted  truths,  they  would  infer,  that  certainly  thefe 
propofitions  were  fird  lodg’d  in  the  underdanding ;  which,  without  any  teach¬ 
ing,  the  mind,  at  the  very  fird  propofal,  immediately  clofes  with,  and  affents  to, 
and  after  that  never  doubts  again. 

§  18.  In  anfwer  to  this,  I  demand  “  whether  ready  affent,  given  to  a  pro- 
pofition  upon  fird  hearing,  and  underdanding  the  terms,  be  a  certain  mark  of 
an  innate  principle  ?”  If  it  be  not,  fuch  a  general  affent  is  in  vain  urg’d,  as  a 
“  that  one  Pr0°f  of  them:  if  it  be  faid,  that  it  is  a  mark  of  innate,  they  mud  then  al¬ 
and  two  are  low  all  fuch  propofitions  to  be  innate,  which  are  generally  affented  to,  as  foon 
three  -  That  as  heard,  whereby  they  will  find  themfelves  plentifully  dor’d  with  innate  princi- 
lweetnefs  is  P^es-  For,  upon  the  fame  ground,  (viz.)  of  affent  at  fird  hearing  and  underdand- 
not  bitter-  ing  the  terms,  that  men  would  have  thofe  maxims  pafs  for  innate,  they  mud  alfo 
tToufanTfhe  ^evera^  propofitions  about  numbers,  to  be  innate :  and  thus,  that  one  and  two 
hke,  muft  be  are  eclua^ t0  three  j  that  two  and  two  are  equal  to  four ;  and  a  multitude  of  other 
innate.  the  like  propofitions  in  numbers,  that  every  body  affents  to,  at  fird  hearing,  and 
underdanding  the  terms,  mud  have  a  p’ace  amongd  thefe  innate  axioms.  Nor  is 
this  the  prerogative  of  numbers  alone,  and  propofitions  made  about  feveral  of 
them  ;  but  even  natural  philofophy,  and  all  the  other  fciences  afford  propofitions, 
which  are  fure  to  meet  with  affent,  as  foon  as  they  are  underdood.  That  two 
bodies  cannot  be  in  the  fame  place,  is  a  truth  that  no  body  any  more  dicks  at, 
than  at  this  maxim,  that  it  is  impoffible  for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be; 
that  white  is  not  black ;  that  a  fquare  is  not  a  circle ;  that  yellownefs  is  not  fweet- 
nefs :  thefe,  and  a  million  of  other  fuch  propofitions,  as  many  at  lead  as  we  have 
di dined  ideas  of,  every  man  in  his  wits,  at  fird  hearing,  and  knowing  what 
the  names  dand  for,  mud  neceffarily  affent  to.  If  thefe  men  will  be  true  to 
their  own  rule,  and  have  affent  at  fird  hearing  and  underdanding  the  terms,  to 
be  a  mark  of  innate,  they  mud  allow,  not  only  as  many  innate  propofitions,  as 
men  have  didindt  ideas ;  but  as  many  as  men  can  make  propofitions,  wherein  diffe¬ 
rent  ideas  are  denied  one  of  another.  Since  every  propofition,  where  one  different 
idea  is  denied  of  another,  will  as  certainly  find  affent,  at  fird  hearing  and  under¬ 
danding  the  terms,  as  this  general  one,  “it  is  impoffible  for  the  fame  thing  to  be, 
and  not  to  be or  that  which  is  the  foundation  of  it,  and  is  the  eafier  underdood 
of  the  two,  “  the  fame  is  not  different by  which  account  they  will  have  legions 
of  innate  propofitions  of  this  one  fort,  without  mentioning  any  other.  But,  fince 
no  propofition  can  be  innate,  unlefs  the  ideas,  about  which  it  is,  be  innate ;  this 
will  be  to  fuppofe  all  our  ideas  of  colours,  founds,  tades,  figure,  &c.  innate; 
than  which  there  cannot  be  any  thing  more  oppofite  to  reafon  and  experience. 
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Universal  and  ready  afient,  upon  hearing  and  undemanding  the  terms,  is  (I  grant) 
a  mark  of  felf-evidence ;  but  felf-evidence  depending,  not  on  innate  impreffions, 
but  on  fomething  elfe  (as  we  fhall  fhew  hereafter)  belongs  to  feveral  propofitions, 
which  no  body  was  yet  fo  extravagant  as  to  pretend  to  be  innate. 

§  19.  Nor  let  it  be  faid,  thatthofe  more  particular,  felf-evident  propofitions, 
which  are  aflented  to  at  firft  hearing,  as  that  one  and  two  are  equal  to  three ;  that 
green  is  not  red,  &c.  are  receiv’d  as  the  confequences  of  thofe  more  univerfal  pro¬ 
portions,  which  are  look’d  on  as  innate  principles :  fince  any  one,  who  will  but 
take  the  pains  to  obferve  what  pafles  in  the  underftanding,  will  certainly  find,  that 
thefe  and  the  like  lefs  general  propofitions,  are  certainly  known  and  firmly 
aflented  to,  by  thofe  who  are  utterly  ignorant  of  thofe  more  general  maxims ; 
and  fo,  being  earlier  in  the  mind  than  thofe  (as  they  are  call’d)  firft  principles, 
cannot  owe  to  them  the  afient,  wherewith  they  are  receiv’d  at  firft  hearing. 

§  20.  If  it  be  faid  that  “  thefe  propofitions,  viz.  two  and  two  are  equal  to 
“  four;  red  is  not  blue,  &c.  are  not  general  maxims,  nor  of  any  great  ufe 
I  anfwer,  that  makes  nothing  to  the  argument  of  univerfal  afient,  upon  hearing 
and  underftanding.  For,  if  that  be  the  certain  mark  of  innate,  whatever  propo- 
fition  can  be  found,  that  receives  general  afient,  as  foon  as  heard  and  underftood, 
that  muft  be  admitted  for  an  innate  propofition,  as  well  as  this  maxim,  that  “  it 
is  impoflible  for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be;”  they  being  upon  this, 
ground  equal.  And,  as  to  the  difference  of  being  more  general,  that  makes 
this  maxim  more  remote  from  being  innate ;  thofe  general  and  abftraCt  ideas  be¬ 
ing  more  ftrangers  to  our  firft  apprehenfions,  than  thofe  of  more  particular  felf- 
evident  propofitions ;  and  therefore  ’tis  longer  before  they  are  admitted  and  aflented 
to,  by  the  growing  underftanding.  And,  as  to  the  ufefulnefs  of  thefe  magni¬ 
fy ’d  maxims,  that  perhaps  will  not  be  found  fo  great,  as  is  generally  conceiv’d, 
when  it  comes  to  its  due  place  to  be  more  fully  confider’d. 

§  21.  But  we  have  not  yet  done,  with  aftenting  to  propofitions  at  firft  hear¬ 
ing  and  underftanding  their  terms ;  ’tis  fit  we  firft  take  notice,  that  this,  inftead 
of  being  a  mark  that  they  are  innate,  is  a  proof  of  the  contrary :  fince  it  fup- 
pofes,  that  feveral,  who  underftand  and  know  other  things,  are  ignorant  of  thefe 
principles,  till  they  are  propos’d,  to  them ;  and  that  one  may  be  unacquainted 
with  thefe  truths,  till  he  hears  them  from  others.  For,  if  they  were  innate, 
what  need  they  be  propos’d,  in  order  to  gaining  afient ;  when,  by  being  in  the  un¬ 
derftanding,  by  a  natural  and  original  imprelfion  (if  there  were  any  fuch)  they 
could  not  but  be  known  before  ?  Or,  doth  the  propofing  them,  print  them  clearer 
in  the  mind  than  nature  did  ?  If  fo,  then  the  confequence  will  be,  that  a  man 
knows  them  better,  after  he  has  been  thus  taught  them,  than  he  did  before. 
Whence  it  will  follow,  that  thefe  principles  may  be  made  more  evident  to  us,  by 
others  teaching,  than  nature  has  made  them  by  impreflion :  which  will  ill  agree 
with  the  opinion  of  innate  principles,  and  give  but  little  authority  to  them ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  makes  them  unfit  to  be  the  foundations  of  all  our  other  know¬ 
ledge,  as  they  are  pretended  to  be.  This  cannot  be  deny’d,  that  men  grow  firft 
acquainted  with  many  of  thefe  felf-evident  truths,  upon  their  being  propos’d: 
but  it  is  clear,  that  whofoever  does  fo,  finds  in  himfelf,  that  he  then  begins  to 
know  a  propofition,  which  he  knew  not  before,  and  which  from  thenceforth  he 
never  queftions ;  not  becaufe  it  was  innate,  but  becaufe  the  confideration  of  the 
nature  of  the  things,  contain’d  in  thofe  words,  would  not  fufter  him  to  think 
otherwife ;  how,  or  whenfoever  he  is  brought  to  reflect  on  them.  And  if  what¬ 
ever  is  aflented  to,  at  firft  hearing  and  underftanding  the  terms,  muft  pafs  for  an 
innate  principle,  every  well  grounded  obfervation,  drawn  from  particulars  into  a 
general  rule,  muft  be  innate.  When  yet  it  is  certain,  that  not  all,  but  only 
fagacious  heads,  light  at  firft  on  thefe  obfervations,  and  reduce  them  into  ge¬ 
neral  propofitions ;  not  innate,  but  collected  from  a  preceding  acquaintance  and 
reflection  on  particular  inftances.  Thefe,  when  obferving  men  have  made 
them,  unobferving  men,  when  they  are  propos’d  to  them,  cannot  refufe  their 
afient  to. 
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§  22.  If  it  be  laid,  “  the  underftanding  hath  an  implicit  knowledge  of  thefts 
principles,  but  not  an  explicit,  before  this  firft  hearing,”  (as  they  mull,  who 
will  fay,  “  that  they  are  in  the  underftanding,  before  they  are  known”)  it  will 
be  hard  to  conceive,  what  is  meant  by  a  principle,  imprinted  on  the  underftand¬ 
ing  implicitly ;  unlefs  it  be  this,  that  the  mind  is  capable  of  underftanding  and 
affenting  firmly  to  l'uch  propofitions.  And  thus  all  mathematical  demonftra- 
tions,  as  well  as  firft  principles,  muft  be  receiv’d,  as  native  impreffions  on  the 
mind;  which,  I  fear,  they  will  fcarce  allow  them  to  be,  who  find  it  harder  to 
demonftrate  a  propofition,  than  affent  to  it,  when  demonftrated.  And  few 
mathematicians  will  be  forward  to  believe,  that  all  the  diagrams  they  have  drawn, 
were  but  copies  of  thofe  innate  characters,  which  nature  had  ingravcn  upon  their 
minds. 

§  23.  There  is,  I  fear,  this  farther  weaknefs  in  the  foregoing  argument, 
which  would  perfuade  us,  that  therefore  thofe  maxims  are  to  be  thought  innate, 
which  men  admit  at  firft  hearing,  becaufe  they  affent  to  propofitions  which  they 
are  not  taught,  nor  do  receive  from  the  force  of  any  argument,  or  demon  ftra- 
tion,  but  a  bare  explication  or  underftanding  of  the  terms.  Under  which  there 
feems  to  me  to  lie  this  fallacy,  that  men  are  fuppofed  not  to  be  taught,  nor  to 
learn  any  tiling  “de  novo ;”  when  in  truth  they  are  taught,  and  do  learn  fomething, 
they  were  ignorant  of  before.  For  firft  it  is  evident,  they  have  learned  the 
terms  and  their  fignification ;  neither  of  which  was  born  with  them.  But  this 
is  not  all  the  acquired  knowledge  in  the  cafe ;  the  ideas  themfelves,  about  which 
the  propofition  is,  are  not  born  with  them,  no  more  than  their  names,  but  got 
afterwards.  So  that  in  all  propofitions  that  are  affented  to,  at  firft  hearing,  the 
terms  of  the  propofition,  their  ftanding  for  fuch  ideas,  and  the  ideas  themfelves 
that  they  ftand  for,  being  neither  of  them  innate;  I  would  fain  know  what 
there  is  remaining  in  fuch  propofitions,  that  is  innate.  For  I  would  gladly  have 
any  one  name  that  propofition,  whofe  terms,  or  ideas,  were  either  of  them  innate. 
We,  by  degrees,  get  ideas  and  names,  and  learn  their  appropriated  connexion 
one  with  another ;  and  then  to  propofitions  made  in  fuch  terms,  whofe  fignifi¬ 
cation  we  have  learnt,  and  wherein  the  agreement  or  difagreement  we  can  per¬ 
ceive  in  our  ideas,  when  put  together,  is  expreffed,  we  at  firft  hearing  affent : 
tho’  to  other  propofitions,  in  themfelves  as  certain  and  evident,  but  which  are 
concerning  ideas,  not  fo  foon  or  fo  eafily  got,  we  are  at  the  lame  time  no  way 
capable  of  affenting.  For  tho’  a  child  quickly  affents  to  this  propofition,  “  that 
an  apple  is  not  fire,”  when  by  familiar  acquaintance,  he  has  got  the  ideas,  of 
thofe  two  different  things  diftindtlv,  imprinted  on  his  mind,  and  has  learnt  that 
the  names  apple  and  fire  ftand  for  them ;  yet  it  will  be  fome  years  after,  per¬ 
haps,  before  the  fame  child  will  affent  to  this  propofition  “  that  it  is  impoliible 
for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be.”  Becaufe  that,  tho’,  perhaps,  the 
words  are  as  eafy  to  be  learnt;  yet  the  fignification  of  them  being  more  large, 
comprehenfive,  and  abftradt,  than  of  the  names  annexed  to  thofe  fenfible  things, 
the  child  hath  to  do  with ;  it  is  longer  before  he  learns  their  precife  meaning, 
and  it  requires  more  time  plainly  to  form  in  his  mind  thofe  general  ideas,  they 
ftand  for.  ’Till  that  be  done,  you  will  in  vain  endeavour  to  make  any  child 
affent  to  a  propofition,  made  up  of  fuch  general  terms ;  but,  as  foon  as  ever  he 
has  got  thofe  ideas,  and  learn’d  their  names,  he  forwardly  clofes  with  the  one, 
as  well  as  the  other,  of  the  foremention’d  propofitions :  and  with  both,  for  the 
fame  reafon,  (viz.)  becaufe  he  finds  the  ideas,  he  has  in  his  mind,  to  agree,  or 
difagree,  according  as  the  words,  ftanding  for  them,  are  affirmed,  or  denied  one 
of  another,  in  the  propofition.  But  if  propofitions  be  brought  to  him  in  words, 
which  ftand  for  ideas,  he  has  not  yet  in  his  mind  ;  to  fuch  propofitions,  however 
evidently  true  or  falfe  in  themfelves,  he  affords  neither  affent  nor  diffent,  but  is 
ignorant.  For  words  being  but  empty  founds,  any  farther  than  they  are  figns  of 
our  ideas,  we  cannot  but  affent  to  them,  as  they  correlpond  to  thofe  ideas  we 
have,  but  no  farther  than  that.  But  the  fhewing  by  what  fteps  and  ways  know¬ 
ledge  comes  into  our  minds,  and  the  grounds  of  feveral  degrees  of  affent,  being 
'  the 
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the  bufmefs  of  the  following  difcourfe,  it  may  fuffice  to  have  only  touched  on  Chap. II. 
it  here,  as  one  reafon  that  made  me  doubt  of  thofe  innate  principles. 

§  24.  To  conclude  this  argument  of  univerfal  confent,  I  agree  with  thefe  de-  Not  innate, 
fenders  of  innate  principles,  that  if  they  are  innate,  they  muft  needs  have  uni-  bccauf(: "ot 
verfal  affent.  For  that  a  truth  fhould  be  innate,  and  yet  not  a  (Tented  to,  is  to  affented  to. 
me  as  unintelligible,  as  for  a  man  to  know  a  truth,  and  be  ignorant  of  it,  at  the 
fame  time.  But  then,  by  thefe  men’s  own  confeffion,  they  cannot  be  innate  5 
fince  they  are  not  affented  to,  by  thofe  who  underhand  not  the  terms,  nor  by  a 
great  part  of  thofe  who  do  underhand  them,  but  have  yet  never  heard,  nor 
thought  of  thofe  propofitions ;  which,  I  think,  is  at  leah  one  half  of  mankind. 

But,  were  the  number  far  lefs,  it  would  be  enough  to  dehroy  univerfal  affent, 
and  thereby  hiew  thefe  propohtions  not  to  be  innate,  if  children  alone  were  ig¬ 
norant  of  them. 

§  25.  But,  that  I  may  not  be  accufed,  to  argue  from  the  thoughts  of  infants,  Thefe  mnx- 
which  are  unknown  to  us,  and  to  conclude,  from  what  paffes  in  their  under-  ims  not  the 
handings,  before  they  exprefs  it  5  I  fay  next,  that  thefe  two  general  propohtions  knov'  n' 
are  not  the  truths,  that  hrh  poffefs  the  minds  of  children,  nor  are  antecedent  to 
all  acquired  and  adventitious  notions;  which,  if  they  were  innate,  they  muh 
needs  be.  Whether  we  can  determine  it  or  no,  it  matters  not,  there  is  certainly 
a  time  when  children  begin  to  think ;  and  their  words  and  addons  do  affure  us 
that  they  do  fo.  When,  therefore,  they  are  capable  of  thought,  of  knowledge, 
of  affent,  can  it  rationally  be  fuppos’d,  they  can  be  ignorant  of  thofe  notions, 
that  nature  has  imprinted,  were  there  any  fuch  ?  Can  it  be  imagin’d,  with  any 
appearance  of  reafon,  that  they  perceive  the  impreffions,  from  tilings  without  ? 
and  be  at  the  fame  time  ignorant  of  thofe  characters,  which  nature  itfelf  has 
taken  care  to  ftamp  within  ?  Can  they  receive  and  affent  to  adventitious  notions, 
and  be  ignorant  of  thofe,  which  are  fuppos’d  woven  into  the  very  principles  of 
their  being,  and  imprinted  there  in  indelible  charadters,  to  be  the  foundation 
and  guide  of  all  their  acquir’d  knowledge,  and  future  reafonings  ?  This  would 
be  to  make  nature  take  pains  to  no  purpofe,  or  at  lead:  to  write  very  ill ;  lince 
its  charadters  could  not  be  read  by  thole  eyes,  which  faw  other  things  very  well ; 
and  thofe  are  very  ill  fuppofed  the  cleared  parts  of  truth,  and  the  foundations 
of  all  our  knowledge,  which  are  not  fird  known,  and  without  which  the  un¬ 
doubted  knowledge  of  feveral  other  things  may  be  had.  The  child  certainly 
knows  “  that  the  nurfe  that  feeds  it,  is  neither  the  cat  it  plays  with,  nor  the  black- 
moor  it  is  afraid  of ;  that  the  wormfeed,  or  mudard  it  refufes,  is  not  the  apple 
or  fugar  it  cries  for this  it  is  certainly  and  undoubtedly  affur’d  of :  but  will  any 
one  fay,  it  is  by  virtue  of  this  principle,  “  that  it  is  impoffible  for  the  fame 
thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be,”  that  it  fo  firmly  affents  to  thele,  and  other  parts  of 
its  knowledge  ?  Or  that  the  child  has  any  notion  or  apprehenfion  of  that  propo- 
fition,  at  an  age,  wherein  yet  ’tis  plain,  it  knows  a  great  many  other  truths  ?  He 
that  will  fay,  children  join  thefe  general  abdraCt  {peculations  with  their  fucking- 
bottles  and  their  rattles,  may,  perhaps,  with  judice,  be  thought  to  have  more 
padion  and  zeal  for  his  opinion,  but  lefs  fincerity  and  truth,  than  one  of  that  age. 

§  26.  Though,  therefore,  there  be  feveral  general  propofitions,  that  meet  And  fo  not 
with  condant  and  ready  affent,  as  foon  as  propos’d  to  men  grown  up,  who  have  Innate- 
attained  the  ule  of  more  general  and  abdradt  ideas,  and  names  danding  for  them ; 
yet  they  not  being  to  be  found  in  thofe  of  tender  years,  who  neverthelefs  know 
other  things,  they  cannot  pretend  to  univerfal  affent  of  intelligent  perfons,  and 
fo  by  no  means  can  be  fuppos’d  innate ;  it  being  impoffible  that  any  truth,  which 
is  innate  (if  there  were  any  fuch)  (hould  be  unknown,  at  lead  to  any  one,  who 
knows  any  thing  elfe:  dnee,  if  they  are  innate  truths,  they  mud  be  innate 
thoughts ;  there  being  nothing  a  truth  in  the  mind,  that  it  has  never  thought  on. 

Whereby  it  is  evident,  if  there  be  any  innate  truths,  they  mud  neceffarily  be 
the  fird  of  any  thought  on,  the  fird  that  appear  there. 

§  27.  That  the  general  maxims,  we  are  difeourfing  of,  are  not  known  to  chil-  Not  innate, 
dren,  idiots,  and  a  great  part  of  mankind,  we  have  already  diffidently  proved ;  becaufe  they 
whereby  it  is  evident  they  have  not  an  univerfal  affent,  nor  are  general  impref-  ^ha’t 

lions.  ’  is 
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Book  I.  fions.  But  there  is  this  farther  argument  in  it,  againd  their  being  innate;  that 
thefe  characters,  if  they  were  native  and  original  impreffions,  fhould  appear 

IhewTitfelf  ^a^re^:  anc^  cleared  in  thofe  perfons,  in  whom  yet  we  find  no  foot-deps  of  them : 

cleareft.  and  ’tis,  in  my  opinion,  a  drong  prefumption  that  they  are  not  innate,  fince 
they  are  lead  known  to  thofe,  in  whom,  if  they  were  innate,  they  mud  needs 
exert  themfelves  with  mod  force  and  vigour.  For  children,  idiots,  favages,  and  illi¬ 
terate  people,  being  of  all  others  the  lead  corrupted  by  cudom,  or  borrow’d 
opinions ;  learning  and  education  having  not  cad  their  native  thoughts  into  new 
moulds,  nor  by  fuper-inducing  foreign  and  dudied  doftrines,  confounded  thofe 
fair  characters  nature  had  written  there :  one  might  reafonably  imagine,  that  in 
their  minds  thefe  innate  notions  fhould  lie  open  fairly,  to  every  one’s  view,  as  ’tis 
certain  the  thoughts  of  children  do.  It  might  very  well  be  expeCted,  that  thefe 
principles  fliould  be  perfectly  known  to  naturals  5  which,  being  damped  immedi¬ 
ately  on  the  foul  (as  thefe  men  fuppofe)  can  have  no  dependance  on  the  condi- 
tutions,  or  organs  of  the  body,  the  only  confefs’d  difference  between  them  and 
others.  One  would  think,  according  to  thefe  men’s  principles,  that  all  thefe 
native  beams  of  light  (were  there  any  fuch)  fhould  in  thofe,  who  have  no  re- 
ferves,  no  arts  of  concealment,  fhine  out  in  their  full  ludre,  and  leave  us  in  no 
more  doubt  of  their  being  there,  than  we  are  of  their  love  of  pleafure,  and  ab¬ 
horrence  of  pain.  But,  alas !  amongd  children,  idiots,  favages,  and  the  grofly 
illiterate,  what  general  maxims  are  to  be  found  ?  What  univerfal  principles  of 
knowledge  ?  Their  notions  are  few  and  narrow,  borrow’d  only  from  thofe  ob¬ 
jects  they  have  had  mod  to  do  with,  and  which  have  made  upon  their  fenfes 
the  frequented  and  dronged  impreffions.  A  child  knows  his  nurfe  and  his  cra¬ 
dle,  and  by  degrees  the  play-things  of  a  little  more  advanced  age :  and  a  young 
favage  has,  perhaps,  his  head  fill’d  with  love  and  hunting,  according  to  the 
fafhion  of  his  tribe.  But  he  that,  from  a  child  untaught,  or  a  wild  inhabitant 
of  the  woods,  will  expeCt  thefe  abdraCt  maxims,  and  reputed  principles  of  fci- 
ences ;  will,  I  fear,  find  himfelf  midaken.  Such  kind  of  general  propofitions 
are  feldom  mention'd  in  the  huts  of  Indians,  much  lefs  are  they  to  be  found  in 
the  thoughts  of  children,  or  any  impreffions  of  them  on  the  minds  of  naturals. 
They  are  the  language  and  bufinefs  of  the  fchools  and  academies  of  learned  na¬ 
tions,  accudom’d  to  that  fort  of  converfation,  or  learning,  where  difputes  are 
frequent :  thefe  maxims  being  fuited  to  artificial  argumentation,  and  ufeful  for 
conviction ;  but  not  much  conducing  to  the  difcovery  of  truth,  or  advancement 
of  knowledge.  But  of  their  fmall  ufe  for  the  improvement  of  knowledge,  I 
fhall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  more  at  large,  B.  iv.  c.  7. 

Recapitula-  §  28.  I  know  not  how  abfurd  this  may  feem  to  the  maders  of  demondra- 
uon.  tion :  and  probably,  it  will  hardly  down  with  any  body,  at  fird  hearing.  I  mud 

therefore  beg  a  little  truce  with  prejudice,  and  the  forbearance  of  cenfure,  till  I 
have  been  heard  out,  in  the  fequel  of  this  difcourfe,  being  very  willing  to  fubmit 
to  better  judgments.  And  fince  I  impartially  learch  after  truth,  I  fhall  not  be 
ferry  to  be  convinc’d,  that  I  have  been  too  fond  of  my  own  notions :  which  I 
confefs  we  are  all  apt  to  be,  when  application  and  dudy  have  warm’d  our  heads 
with  them. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  I  cannot  fee  any  ground  to  think  thefe  two  famed, 
fpeculative  maxims  innate,  fince  they  are  not  univerfally  affented  to;  and  the 
affent  they  fo  generally  find,  is  no  other  than  what  feveral  propofitions,  not  al¬ 
low’d  to  be  innate,  equally  partake  in  with  them :  and  fince  the  affent,  that  is 
given  them,  is  produced  another  way,  and  comes  not  from  natural  infcription,  as 
I  doubt  not  but  to  make  appear,  in  the  following  difcourfe.  And  if  thefe  fird 
principles  of  knowledge  and  fcience  are  found  not  to  be  innate,  no  other  fpecu¬ 
lative  maxims  can  (I  fuppofe)  with  better  right  pretend  to  be  fo. 
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§  i.  TF  thofe  fpeculative  maxims,  whereof  we  difcours’d  in  the  foregoing  chap-  No  moral 
I  ter,  have  not  an  aCtual  univerfal  affent  from  all  mankind,  as  we  there  P,rmcil)lesi 
prov’d,  it  is  much  more  vifible,  concerning  p radical  principles,  that  they  come  genc’auy  rc_ 
fhort  of  an  univerfal  reception:  and  I  think  it  will  be  hard  to  inftance  any  one  ceiv’d,asthe 
moral  rule,  which  can  pretend  to  fo  general  and  ready  an  affent,  as,  “  what  is,  fore-men- 
is  ”  or  to  be  fo  manifeft  a  truth  as  this,  “  that  it  is  impoffible  for  the  fame 
thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be.”  Whereby  it  is  evident,  that  they  are  farther  re-  imSi 
mov’d  from  a  title  to  be  innate :  and  the  doubt,  of  their  being  native  impreffions 
on  the  mind,  is  ftronger  againft  thefe  moral  principles,  than  the  other.  Not  that 
it  brings  their  truth  at  all  in  queftion.  They  are  equally  true,  tho’  not  equally 
evident.  Thofe  fpeculative  maxims  carry  their  own  evidence  with  them :  but 
moral  principles  require  reafoning  and  difcourfe,  and  fome  exercife  of  the  mind, 
to  difcover  the  certainty  of  their  truth.  They  lie  not  open  as  natural  characters, 
ingraven  on  the  mind ;  which,  if  any  fuch  were,  they  muff  needs  be  vifible  by 
themfelves,  and  by  their  own  light  be  certain  and  known  to  every  body.  But 
this  is  no  derogation  to  their  truth  and  certainty,  no  more  than  it  is  to  the  truth, 
or  certainty,  of  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  being  equal  to  two  right  ones ;  be- 
caufe  it  is  not  fo  evident,  as,  the  whole  is  bigger  than  a  part ;  nor  fo  apt  to  be 
affented  to,  at  fir  ft  hearing.  It  may  fuffice,  that  thefe  moral  rules  are  capable  of 
demonftration :  and  therefore  it  is  our  own  fault,  if  we  come  not  to  a  certain 
knowledge  of  them.  But  the  ignorance,  wherein  many  men  are  of  them,  and 
the  flownefs  of  affent,  wherewith  others  receive  them,  are  manifeft  proofs,  that 
they  are  not  innate,  and  fuch  as  offer  themfelves  to  their  view  without  fearching. 

§  2.  Whether  there  be  any  fuch  moral  principles,  wherein  all  men  do  Faith  and  ju- 
agree,  I  appeal  to  any,  who  have  been  but  moderately  converfant  in  the  hiftory  ^e’d  not 
of  mankind,  and  look’d  abroad,  beyond  the  fmoak  of  their  own  chimneys.  principies  by 
Where  is  that  practical  truth,  that  is  univerfaliy  receiv’d,  without  doubt  or  que-  all  men. 
ffion,  as  it  muff  be,  if  innate  ?  Juftice,  and  keeping  of  contracts,  is  that  which 
moft  men  feem  to  agree  in.  This  is  a  principle,  which  is  thought  to  extend  it- 
l'elf  to  the  dens  of  thieves,  and  the  confederacies  of  the  greateft  villains ;  and  they, 
who  have  gone  fartheft  towards  the  putting  off  of  humanity  itfelf,  keep  faith 
and  rules  of  juftice  one  with  another.  I  grant  that  out-laws  themfelves  do  this 
one  amongft  another ;  but  ’tis  without  receiving  thefe  as  the  innate  laws  of  na¬ 
ture.  They  praCtife  them,  as  rules  of  convenience,  within  their  own  commu¬ 
nities  :  but  it  is  impoffible  to  conceive,  that  he  embraces  juftice,  as  a  practical  prin¬ 
ciple,  who  acts  fairly  with  his  fellow-highway-men,  and  at  the  fame  time  plun¬ 
ders,  or  kills,  the  next  honeft  man  he  meets  with.  Juftice  and  truth  are  the 
common  ties  of  fociety ;  and  therefore,  even  out-laws,  and  robbers,  who  break 
with  all  the  world  befides,  muft  keep  faith  and  rules  of  equity  amongft  them¬ 
felves,  or  elfe  they  cannot  hold  together.  But  will  any  one  fay,  that  thofe, 
that  live  by  fraud  and  rapine,  have  innate  principles  of  truth  and  juftice,  which 
they  allow  and  affent  to  ? 

§3.  Perhaps  it  will  be  urg’d,  that  the  tacit  aflent  of  their  minds  agrees  to  Objea.Tho’ 
what  their  practice  contradicts.  I  anfwer,  firft,  I  have  always  thought  the  men  deny  _ 
aCtions  of  men  the  beft  interpreters  of  their  thoughts.  But  fince  it  is  certain,  ^ftice^yet 
that  moft  men’s  practice,  and  fome  men’s  open  profeffions,  have  either  que-  they  admit 
ftion’d,  ordeny’d,  thefe  principles,  it  is  impoffible  to  eftablifh  an  univerfal  confent  them  in  their 
(tho’  we  fhould  look  for  it  only  amongft  grown  men)  without  which,  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  conclude  them  innate.  Secondly,  ’Tis  very  ftrange  and  unreafonable, 
to  fuppofe  innate  practical  principles,  that  terminate  only  in  contemplation. 

Practical  principles,  derived  from  nature,  are  there  for  operation,  and  muft  pro¬ 
duce  conformity  of  aCtion,  not  barely  fpeculative  affent  to  their  truth  j  or  elfe 
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Book  I.  they  are  in  vain  distinguish'd  from  fpeculative  maxims.  Nature,  I  confefs,  has 
put  into  a  man  a  defire  of  happinefs,  and  an  averfion  to  mifery :  thefe,  indeed, 
are  innate  practical  principles,  wliich  (as  practical  principles  ought)  do  continue 
conftantly  to  operate  and  influence  all  our  adtions,  without  ceafing.  Thefe  may 
be  obferv’d  in  all  perfons  and  all  ages,  heady  and  univerfal 3  but  thefe  are  incli¬ 
nations  of  the  appetite  to  good,  not  impreffions  of  truth  on  the  underftanding. 

I  deny  not,  that  there  are  natural  tendencies,  imprinted  on  the  minds  of  men 3 
and  that,  from  the  very  firft  instances  of  fenfe  and  perception,  there  are  fome 
things  that  are  grateful,  and  others  unwelcome  to  them 3  fome  things  that  they 
incline  to,  and  others  that  they  fly :  but  this  makes  nothing  for  innate  charadters 
on  the  mind,  which  are  to  be  the  principles  of  knowledge,  regulating  our  prac¬ 
tice.  Such  natural  impreffions  on  the  underftanding,  are  fo  far  from  being  con¬ 
firm’d  hereby,  that  this  is  an  argument  againft  them  3  fince,  if  there  were  cer¬ 
tain  charadters,  imprinted  by  nature  on  the  underftanding,  as  the  principles  of 
knowledge,  we  could  not  but  perceive  them  conftantly  operate  in  us,  and  in¬ 
fluence  our  knowledge,  as  we  do  thofe  others  on  the  will  and  appetite  3  which 
never  ceafe  to  be  the  conftant  fprings  and  motives  of  all  our  adtions,  to  which 
we  perpetually  feel  them  ftrongly  impelling  us. 

§  4.  Another  reafon,  that  makes  me  doubt  of  anv  innate  pradtical  princi¬ 
ples,  is,  that  I  think  there  cannot  any  one  moral  rule  be  propos’d,  whereof  a 
man  may  not  juftly  demand  a  reafon :  which  would  be  perfectly  ridiculous  and 
abfurd,  if  they  were  innate,  or  fo  much  as  felf-evident  3  which  every  innate 
principle  muft  needs  be,  and  not  need  any  proof  to  afcertain  its  truth,  nor  want 
any  reafon  to  gain  its  approbation.  He  would  be  thought  void  of  common 
fenfe,  who  ask’d  on  the  one  fide,  or  on  the  other  fide  wrent  to  give,  a  reafon, 
why  it  is  impoffible  for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be.  It  carries  its  own 
light  and  evidence  with  it,  and  needs  no  other  proof :  he  that  underftands  the 
terms,  aflents  to  it  for  its  own  fake,  or  elfe  nothing  will  ever  be  able  to  prevail 
with  him  to  do  it.  But  fliould  that  1110ft  unShaken  rule  of  morality,  and  foun¬ 
dation  of  all  focial  virtue,  “  that  one  ftiould  do  as  he  would  be  done  unto,”  be 
propos’d  to  one  who  never  heard  it  before,  but  yet  is  of  capacity  to  underftand 
its  meaning  3  might  he  not,  without  any  abfurdity,  ask  a  reafon  why  ?  And  were 
not  he  that  propos’d  it,  bound  to  make  out  the  truth  and  reafonablenefs  of  it  to 
him  ?  Which  plainly  ftiews  it  not  to  be  innate  :  for,  if  it  were,  it  could  neither 
want,  nor  receive  any  proof 3  but  muft  needs  (at  leaft,  as  foon  as  heard  and 
underftood)  be  receiv’d  and  aflented  to,  as  an  unquestionable  truth,  which  a 
man  can  by  no  means  doubt  of.  So  that  the  truth  of  all  thefe  moral  rules 
plainly  depends  upon  fome  other  antecedent  to  them,  and  from  which  they  muft 
be  deduced  3  which  could  not  be,  if  either  they  were  innate,  or  fo  much  as 
felf-evident. 

§  5.  That  men  Should  keep  their  compacts,  is  certainly  a  great  and  unde¬ 
niable  rule  in  morality :  but  yet,  if  a  chriftian,  who  has  the  view  of  happinefs 
and  mifery  in  another  life,  be  ask’d,  why  a  man  muft  keep  his  word,  he  will 
give  this  as  a  reafon  3  becaufe  God,  who  has  the  power  of  eternal  life  and  death, 
requires  it  of  us.  But  if  an  Hobbift  be  ask’d  why,  he  will  anfwer,  becaufe  the 
publick  requires  it,  and  the  Leviathan  will  punifh  you,  if  you  do  not.  And,  if 
one  of  the  old  heathen  philofophers  had  been  ask’d,  he  would  have  anfwer’d  j 
becaufe  it  was  diShoneft,  below  the  dignity  of  a  man,  and  oppofite  to  virtue, 
the  higheft  perfection  of  human  nature,  to  do  otherwise. 

Virtue  gene-  §  6.  Hence  naturally  flows  the  great  variety  of  opinions,  concerning  moral 
rally,  ap-  rules,  which  are  to  be  found  amongft  men,  according  to  the  different  forts  of 
becaufe  in-  happinefs  they  have  a  profpeCt  of,  or  propofe  to  themfelves :  which  could  not 
nate,  but  be,  if  practical  principles  were  innate,  and  imprinted  in  our  minds,  immediately 
Stable'6  Pr°"  ^  hand  of  God.  I  grant  the  existence  of  God  is  fo  many  ways  manifeft, 
and  the  obedience,  we  owe  him,  fo  congruous  to  the  light  of  reafon,  that  a  great 
part  of  mankind  give  teftimony  to  the  law  of  nature :  but  yet  I  think  it  muft 
be  allow’d,  that  Several  moral  rules  may  receive  from  mankind  a  very  general 
approbation,  without  either  knowing,  or  admitting  the  true  ground  of  morality  3 
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which  can  only  be  the  will  and  law  of  a  God,  who  fees  men  in  the  dark,  has  Chap. 
in  his  hand  rewards  and  punifhments,  and  power  enough  to  call  to  account  the  III. 
proudeft  offender.  For  God  having,  by  an  infeparable  connexion,  join’d  virtue 
and  publick  happinefs  together,  and  made  the  practice  thereof  neceffary  to  the 
prefervation  of  fociety,  and  vifibly  beneficial  to  all,  with  whom  the  virtuous  man 
has  to  do ;  it  is  no  wonder,  that  every  one  fhould  not  only  allow,  but  recom¬ 
mend  and  magnify  thofe  rules  to  others,  from  whofe  obfervance  of  them  he  is 
fure  to  reap  advantage  to  himfelf.  He  may,  out  of  intereft,  as  well  as  con¬ 
viction,  cry  up  that  for  facred 5  which,  if  once  trampled  on  and  profan’d,  he 
himfelf  cannot  be  fafe,  nor  fecure.  This,  tho’  it  takes  nothing  from  the  moral 
and  eternal  obligation,  which  thefe  rules  evidently  have,  yet  it  (hews  that  the 
outward  acknowledgment,  men  pay  to  them  in  their  words,  proves  not  that 
they  are  innate  principles ;  nay,  it  proves  not  fo  much,  as  that  men  affent  to 
them  inwardly,  in  their  own  minds,  as  the  inviolable  rules  of  their  own  practice : 
fince  we  find  that  felf-intereft,  and  the  conveniencies  of  this  life,  make  many  men 
own  an  outward  profeffion  and  approbation  of  them,  whofe  actions  fufficiently 
prove,  that  they  very  little  confider  the  law-giver,  that  preferibed  thefe  rules,  nor 
the  hell  he  has  ordained,  for  the  punifhment  of  thofe  that  tranfgrefs  them. 

§  7.  For,  if  we  will  not,  in  civility,  allow  too  much  fincerity  to  the  profeffions  Men’s  ac- 
of  mod:  men,  but  think  their  aCtions  to  be  the  interpreters  of  their  thoughts,  tIons  con_ 
we  fhall  find,  that  they  have  no  fuch  internal  veneration  for  thefe  rules,  nor  fo  theTuk’o/ 
full  a  perfuafion  of  their  certainty  and  obligation.  The  great  principle  of  mora-  virtue  is  not 
lity,  “  to  do  as  one  would  be  done  to,”  is  more  commended  than  practis’d ;  but  tiieir  inte^~ 
the  breach  of  this  rule  cannot  be  a  greater  vice,  than  to  teach  others,  that  it  is  no  V  prmci" 
moral  rule,  nor  obligatory,  would  be  thought  madnefs,  and  contrary  to  that  in¬ 
tereft  men  facrifice  to,  when  they  break  it  themfelves.  Perhaps  confcience  will 
be  urg’d,  as  checking  us  for  fuch  breaches,  and  fo  the  internal  obligation  and 
eftablifhment  of  the  rule  be  preferv’d. 

§  8.  To  which  I  anfwer,  that  I  doubt  not  but,  without  being  written  on  Confcience, 
their  hearts,  many  men  may,  by  the  fame  way  that  they  come  to  the  knowledge  RO  Proot  ot 
of  other  things,  come  to  affent  to  feveral  moral  rules,  and  be  convinced  of  their 
obligation.  Others  alfo  may  come  to  be  of  the  fame  mind,  from  their  educa- 
cation,  company,  and  cuftoms  of  their  country:  which  perfuafion,  however 
got,  will  ferve  to  fet  confcience  on  work,  which  is  nothing  elfe  but  our  own 
opinion,  or  judgment  of  the  moral  reCtitude,  or  pravity  of  our  own  aCtions.  And 
if  confcience  be  a  proof  of  innate  principles,  contraries  may  be  innate  principles ; 
fince  fome  men,  with  the  fame  bent  of  confcience,  profecute  what  others  avoid. 

§  9.  But  I  cannot  fee,  how  any  men  fhould  ever  tranfgrefs  thofe  moral  rules,  Inftances of 
with  confidence  and  ferenity,  were  they  innate,  and  ftamp’d  upon  their  minds, 

View  but  an  army,  at  the  lacking  of  a  town,  and  fee  what  obfervation,  or  fenfe  without  re- 
of  moral  principles,  or  what  touch  of  confcience,  for  all  the  outrages  they  do.  morfe. 
Robberies,  murders,  rapes,  are  the  fports  of  men,  fet  at  liberty  from  punifh¬ 
ment  and  cenfure.  Have  there  not  been  whole  nations,  and  thofe  of  the  moft 
civiliz’d  people,  amongft  whom  the  expofing  their  children,  and  leaving  them 
in  the  fields,  to  perifh  by  want,  or  wild  beafts,  has  been  the  practice,  as  little 
condemned,  or  fcrupled,  as  the  begetting  them  ?  Do  they  not  ftill,  in  fome  coun¬ 
tries,  put  them  into  the  fame  graves  with  their  mothers,  if  they  die  in  child¬ 
birth  ;  or  difpatch  them,  if  a  pretended  aftrologer  declares  them  to  have  unhappy 
ftars  ?  and  are  there  not  places  where,  at  a  certain  age,  they  kill,  or  expofe,  their 
parents,  without  any  remorfe  at  all  ?  In  a  part  of  Aha,  the  lick,  when  their  cafe 
comes  to  be  thought  defperate,  are  carried  out,  and  laid  on  the  earth,  before 
they  are  dead,  and  left  there,  expofed  to  wind  and  weather,  to  perifh  without 
affiftance,  or  pity.  =>  It  is  familiar  among  the  Mingrelians,  a  people  profeffing 
chriftianity,  to  bury  their  children  alive,  without  fcruple.  b  There  are  places, 
where  they  eat  their  own  children.  c  The  Caribbes  were  wont  to  geld  their 
children,  on  purpofe  to  fat  and  eat  them.  d  And  Garcilaffo  de  la  Vega  tells  us 

a  Gruber  apud  Thevenot,  part  iv.  p.  13.  b  Lambert  apud  Thevenot,  p.  38,  c  Voffius  de 
Nili  origins,  c.  18,  19.  4  P.  Mart.  Dec.  1. 
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Book  I.  of  a  people  in  Peru,  which  were  wont  to  fat  and  eat  die  children  they  got  on 
their  female  captives,  whom  they  kept  as  concubines,  for  that  purpofe  j  and, 
when  they  were  pad:  breeding,  the  mothers  themfelves  were  killed  too  and 
eaten.  e  The  virtues,  whereby  the  Tououpinambos  believ’d  they  merited  para- 
dife,  were  revenge,  and  eating  abundance  of  their  enemies.  f  They  have  not 
fo  much  as  a  name  for  God,  and  have  no  religion,  no  worfliip.  The  faints, 
who  are  canoniz’d  amongft  die  Turks,  lead  lives,  which  one  cannot  with  mo- 
defty  relate.  A  remarkable  paffage  to  this  purpofe,  out  of  the  voyage  of  Baum- 
garten,  which  is  a  book  not  every  day  to  be  met  with,  I  fliall  fet  down  at  large, 
in  die  language  it  is  publifh’d  in.  “  Ibi  (fc.  prope  Belbes  in  /kgypto)  vidimus 
tc  fandtum  unum  Saracenicum,  inter  arenarum  cumulos,  ita,  ut  ex  utero  matris 
prodiit,  nudum  fedentem.  Mos  eft,  ut  didicimus,  Mahometiftis,  ut  eos,  qui 
amentes  &  fine  ratione  funt,  pro  fandtis  colant  &  venerentur.  Infuper  &  eos, 
qui  cum  diu  vitam  egerint  inquinatiflimam,  voluntariam  demum  pcenitentiam 
&  paupertatem,  fandtitate  venerandos  deputant.  Ejufmodi  verb  genus  homi- 
num  libertatem  quandam  effroenem  habent,  domos  quas  volunt  intrandi, 
edendi,  bibendi,  &  quod  majus  eft,  concumbendi ;  ex  quo  concubitu,  fi  proles 
fecuta  fuerit,  fandta  fimiliter  habetur.  His  ergo  hominibus,  dum  vivunt,  mag- 
nos  exhibent  honores ;  mortuis  verb,  vel  templa,  vel  monumenta,  extruunt  am- 
pliffima,  eofque  contingere  ac  fepelire  maximal  fortunae  ducunt  loco.  Audivi- 
mus  haec  didta  &  dicenda  per  interpretem  a  Mucrelo  noftro.  Infuper  fandhim 
ilium,  quern  eo  loco  vidimus,  publicitus  apprime  commendari,  eum  efle  ho- 
minem  fandtum,  divinum  ac  integritate  pracipimm  j  eo  quod,  nec  feemina- 
cc  rum  unquam  effet,  nec  puerorum,  fed  tantum  modo  afeliarum  concubitor,  at- 
cc  que  mularum  ”  Peregr.  Baumgarten,  1.  ii.  c.  1.  p.  73.  More  of  the  fame 
kind,  concerning  thefe  precious  faints  amongft  the  Turks,  may  be  feen  in  Pietro 
della  Valle,  in  his  letter  of  the  25th  of  January,  1616.  Where  then  are  thofe  in¬ 
nate  principles  of  juftice,  piety,  gratitude,  equity,  chaftity?  Or  where  is  that 
univerfal  confent,  that  affures  us  there  are  fuch  inbred  rules  ?  Murders  in  duels, 
when  fafliion  has  made  them  honourable,  are  committed,  without  remorfe  of 
confcience ;  nay,  in  many  places,  innocence  in  this  cafe  is  the  greateft  ignominy. 
And,  if  we  look  abroad,  to  take  a  view  of  men,  as  they  are,  wre  fhall  find  that 
they  have  remorfe  in  one  place,  for  doing,  or  omitting  that,  which  others,  in  ano¬ 
ther  place,  think  they  merit  by. 

§  10.  He,  that  will  carefully  perufe  the  hiftory  of  mankind,  and  look  abroad 
into  the  feveral  tribes  of  men,  and  with  indifferency  furvey  their  addons,  will 
be  able  to  fatisfy  himfelf,  that  there  is  fcarce  that  principle  of  morality  to  be 
named,  or  rule  of  virtue  to  be  thought  on,  (thofe  only  excepted,  that  are  ab- 
folutely  neceffary  to  hold  fociety  together,  which  commonly  too  are  negledted 
betwixt  diftindt  focieties)  which  is  not,  fomewhere  or  other,  flighted  and  con¬ 
demn’d,  by  the  general  fafliion  of  whole  focieties  of  men,  govern’d  by  pradtical 
opinions,  and  rules  of  living,  quite  oppofite  to  others. 

§  11.  Here,  perhaps,  ’twill  be  objedted,  that  it  is  no  argument  that  the  rule 
is  not  known,  becaufe  it  is  broken.  I  grant  the  objedtion  good,  where  men, 
tho’  they  tranfgrefs,  yet  difown  not  the  law ;  where  fear  of  fliame,  cenfure,  or 
punifhment,  carries  the  mark  of  fome  awe  it  has  upon  them.  But  it  is  impofii- 
ble,  to  conceive,  that  a  whole  nation  of  men  fliould  all  publickly  rejedt  and  re¬ 
nounce,  what  every  one  of  them,  certainly  and  infallibly,  knew  to  be  a  law ; 
for  fo  they  muft,  who  have  it  naturally  imprinted  op  their  minds.  ’Tis  pofli- 
ble  men  may  fometimes  own  rules  of  morality,  which,  in  their  private  thoughts, 
they  do  not  believe  to  be  true,  only  to  keep  themfelves  in  reputation  and  efteem, 
amongft  thofe  who  are  perfuaded  of  their  obligation.  But  ’tis  not  to  be  ima¬ 
gin’d,  that  a  whole  fociety  of  men  fliould,  publickly  and  profeffedly,  difown,  and 
caft  off  a  rule,  which  they  could  not,  in  their  own  minds,  but  be  infallibly  cer¬ 
tain  was  a  law ;  nor  be  ignorant  that  all  men,  they  fhould  have  to  do  with, 
knew  it  to  be  fuch :  and  therefore,  muff  every  one  of  them  apprehend  from 
others,  all  the  contempt  and  abhorrence  due  to  one,  who  profefles  himfelf  void 
f  Hift.  des  Incas,  1.  i.  c.  12.  fLery,  c.  16.  216,  231. 
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of  humanity;  and  one,  who,  confounding  the  known  and  natural  meafures  of  Chap, 
right  and  wrong,  cannot  but  be  look’d  on,  as  the  profefs’d  enemy  of  their  peace  IH*. 

and  happinefs.  Whatever  practical  principle  i^ innate,  cannot  but  be  known,  to 
every  one,  to  be  juft  and  good.  It  is,  therefore,  little  lefs  than  a  contradi&ion  to 
fuppofe,  that  whole  nations  of  men  iliould,  both  in  their  profeffions  and  practice, 
unanimoufly  and  univerfally  give  the  lie  to  what,  by  the  mod  invincible  evi¬ 
dence,  every  one  of  them  knew  to  be  true,  right,  and  good.  This  is  enough 
to  fatisfy  us,  that  no  practical  rule,  which  is  any  where  univerfally,  and  with 
publick  approbation,  or  allowance,  tranfgrefs’d,  can  be  fuppofed  innate.  But  I 
have  fomething  farther  to  add,  in  anl'wer  to  this  objection. 

§  12.  The  breaking  of  a  rule,  fay  you,  is  no  argument  that  it  is  unknown. 

I  grant  it :  but  the  generally  allow’d  breach  of  it  any  where,  I  lay,  is  a  proof 
that  it  is  not  innate.  For  example ;  let  us  take  any  of  thefe  rules,  which,  being 
the  mod  obvious  deductions  of  human  reafon,  and  conformable  to  the  natural 
inclination  of  the  greateft  part  of  men,  feweft  people  have  had  the  impudence 
to  deny,  or  inconiideration  to  doubt  of.  If  any  can  be  thought  to  be  naturally 
imprinted,  none,  I  think,  can  have  a  fairer  pretence  to  be  innate  than  this ;  “  pa¬ 
rents,  preferve  and  cherilh  your  children.”  When  therefore  you  fay,  that  this  is 
ail  innate  rule,  what  do  you  mean  ?  Either  that  it  is  an  innate  principle,  which, 
upon  all  occalions,  excites  and  directs  the  aCtions  of  all  men ;  or  elfe,  that  it  is 
a  truth,  which  all  men  have  imprinted  on  their  minds,  and  which,  therefore, 
they  know  and  affent  to  :  but  in  neither  of  thefe  fenfes  is  it  innate.  Fir  ft,  that 
it  is  not  a  principle,  which  influences  all  men’s  adtions,  is  what  I  have  proV’d,  by 
the  examples  before-cited ;  nor  need  we  feek  fo  far  as  Mingrelia,  or  Peru;  to  find 
inftances  of  fuch  as  negleCt,  abufe,  nay,  and  deftroy  their  children ;  or  look  on 
it  only  as  the  more  than  brutality  of  fome  favage  and  barbarous  nations,  when 
we  remember  that  it  was  a  familiar  and  uncondemn’d  practice  amongft  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  to  expofe,  without  pity  or  remorfe,  their  innocent  infants.  Se¬ 
condly,  That  it  is  an  innate  truth,  known  to  all  men,  is  alfo  falfe :  for,  parents, 
preferve  your  children,  is  fo  far  from  an  innate  truth,  that  it  is  no  truth  at  all ; 
it  being  a  command,  and  not  a  propofition,  and  fo  not  capable  of  truth,  or 
falfhood.  To  make  it  capable  of  being  affented  to,  as  true,  it  muft  .be  reduced 
to  fome  fuch  propofition  as  this ;  “  it  is  the  duty  of  parents  to  preferve  their 
children.”  But  what  duty  is,  cannot  be  underflood,  without  a  law ;  nor  a  law  be 
known,  or  fuppos’d,  without  a  law-maker,  or  without  reward  and  punifhment : 
fo  that  it  is  impoffible  that  this,  or  any  other  practical  principle,  fliould  be  innate, 
i.  e.  be  imprinted  on  the  mind,  as  a  duty,  without  fuppofing  the  ideas  of  God, 
of  law,  of  obligation,  of  punifhment,  of  a  life  after  this,  innate :  for  that 
punifhment  follows  not,  in  this  life,  the  breach  of  this  rule,  and  confequently, 
that  it  has  not  the  force  of  a  law,  in  countries  where  the  generally  allow’d  prac¬ 
tice  runs  counter  to  it,  is  in  it  felf  evident.  But  thefe  ideas  (which  mult  be  all 
of  them  innate,  if  any  thing  as  a  duty  be  fo)  are  fo  far  from  being  innate,  that 
’tis  not  every  fludious,  or  thinking  man,  much  lefs  every  one  that  is  born,  in. 
whom  they  are  to  be  found  clear  and  diftindt :  and  that  one  of  them,  which  of 
all  others  feems  moft  likely  to  be  innate,  is  not  fo,  (I  mean  the  idea  of  God)  I 
think,  in  the  next  chapter,  will  appear  very  evident,  to  any  confidering  man. 

§  13.  From  what  has  been  faid,  I  think,  we  may  fafely  conclude,  that 
whatever  practical  rule  is,  in  any  place,  generally,  and  with  allowance  broken, 
cannot  be  fuppofed  innate ;  it  being  impoffible  that  men  fliould,  without  fhame 
or  fear,  confidently  and  ferenely  break  a  rule,  which  they  could  not  but  evi¬ 
dently  know  that  God  had  fet  up,  and  would  certainly  punifli  the  breach  of 
(which  they  muff,  if  it  were  innate)  to  a  degree,  to  make  it  a  very  ill  bargain  to 
the  tranfgreffor.  Without  fuch  a  knowledge  as  this,  a  man  can  never  be  certain 
that  any  thing  is  his  duty.  Ignorance,  or  doubt  of  the  law,  hopes  to  efcape 
the  knowledge,  or  power,  of  the  law-maker,  or  the  like,  may  make  men  give 
way  to  a  prelent  appetite :  but  let  any  one  fee  the  fault,  and  the  rod  by  it,  and, 
with  the  tranfgreffion,  a  fire  ready  to  punifli  it ;  a  pleafure  tempting,  and  the 
hand  of  the  almighty  vifibly  held  up,  and  prepared  to  take  vengeance  (for  this 
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muft  be  the  cafe,  where  any  duty  is  imprinted  on  the  mind)  and  then  tell  me, 
whether  it  be  poffible  for  people,  with  fuch  a  profpeCt,  fuch  a  certain  knowledge 
as  this,  wantonly,  and  without  fcruple,  to  offend  againft  the  law,  which  they 
carry  about  them,  in  indelible  characters,  and  that  ftares  them  in  the  face,  whilft 
they  are  breaking  it  ?  Whether  men,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  feel  in  them- 
felves  the  imprinted  edi£ts  of  an  omnipotent  law-maker,  can,  with  affu ranee  and 
gayety,  flight  and  trample  under  foot  his  molt  facred  injunctions  ?  And  laftly, 
whether  it  be  poffible,  that,  whilft  a  man  thus  openly  bids  defiance  to  this  in¬ 
nate  law,  and  fupreme  law-giver,  all  the  by-ftanders,  yea,  even  the  governors 
and  rulers  of  the  people,  full  of  the  fame  fenfe  both  of  the  law  and  law-maker, 
fhould  filently  connive,  without  teftifying  their  did  ike,  or  laying  the  leaft  blame 
on  it  ?  Principles  of  aCtions,  indeed,  there  are  lodg'd  in  men’s  appetites,  but  thefe 
are  fo  far  from  being  innate,  moral  principles,  that,  if  they  were  left  to  their 
full  fwing,  they  would  carry  men  to  the  over-turning  of  all  morality.  Moral 
laws  are  let  as  a  curb  and  reftraint  to  thefe  exorbitant  delires,  which  they  can¬ 
not  be,  but  by  rewards  and  punilhments,  that  will  over-balance  the  fatisfaCtion, 
any  one  lhall  propofe  to  himl'elf,  in  the  breach  of  the  law.  If,  therefore,  any 
thing  be  imprinted  on  the  minds  of  all  men,  as  a  law,  all  men  muft  have  a  cer¬ 
tain  and  unavoidable  knowledge,  that  certain  and  unavoidable  punilhment  will 
attend  the  breach  of  it :  for,  if  men  can  be  ignorant,  or  doubtful,  of  what  is  in¬ 
nate,  innate  principles  are  infilled  on,  and  urg’d,  to  no  purpofe.  Truth  and  cer¬ 
tainty  (the  things  pretended)  are  not  at  all  fecured  by  them  3  but  men  are  in  the 
fame  uncertain,  floating  eftate  with,  as  without  them.  An  evident,  indubitable 
knowledge  of  unavoidable  punifhment,  great  enough  to  make  the  tranfgrefiion 
very  uneligible,  muft  accompany  an  innate  law  3  unlefs,  with '  an  innate  law, 
they  can  fuppofe  an  innate  gofpel  too.  I  would  not  here  be  miftaken,  as  if, 
becaufe  I  deny  an  innate  law,  I  thought  there  were  none  but  pofitive  laws. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  an  innate  law,  and  a  law  of  nature  t 
between  fomething  imprinted  on  our  minds  in  their  very  original,  and  fomething 
that  we,  being  ignorant  of,  may  attain  to  the  knowledge  of,  by  the  ufe  and  due 
application  of  our  natural  faculties.  And  I  think  they  equally  foriake  the  truth, 
who,  running  into  contrary  extremes,  either  affirm  an  innate  law,  or  deny  that 
there  is  a  law,  knowable  by  the  light  of  nature,  i.  e.  without  the  help  of  pofitive 
revelation. 

§  14.  The  difference  there  is  amongft  men,  in  their  practical  principles,  is  fb 
evident,  that,  I  think,  I  need  fay  no  more  to  evince,  that  it  will  be  impofllble 
to  find  any  innate,  moral  rules,  by  this  mark  of  general  affent :  and  ’tis  enough 
to  make  one  fufpeCt,  that  the  fuppofition  of  fuch  innate  principles,  is  but  an 
opinion,  taken  up  at  pleafure  3  fince  thofe,  who  talk  fo  confidently  of  them,  are 
fo  fparing  to  tell  us  which  they  are.  This  might  with  jullice  be  expedited  from 
thofe  men,  who  lay  ftrefs  upon  this  opinion :  and  it  gives  occafion  to  diftruft, 
either  their  knowledge,  or  charity,  who  declaring,  that  God  has  imprinted  on 
the  minds  of  men  the  foundations  of  knowledge,  and  the  rules  of  living,  are 
yet  fo  little  favourable  to  the  information  of  their  neighbours,  or  the  quiet  of 
mankind,  as  not  to  point  out  to  them  which  they  are,  in  the  variety  men  are 
diftraCted  with.  But,  in  truth,  were  there  any  fuch  innate  principles,  there 
would  be  no  need  to  teach  them.  Did  men  find  fuch  innate  propofitions, 
ftamp’d  on  their  minds,  they  would  eafily  be  able  to  diftinguifh  them  from 
other  truths,  that  they  afterwards  learned  and  deduced  from  them  3  and  there 
would  be  nothing  more  eafy  than  to  know  what,  and  how  many  they  were. 
There  could  be  no  more  doubt  about  their  number,  than  there  is  about  the 
number  of  our  fingers  3  and  ’tis  like  then  every  fyftem  would  be  ready  to  give 
them  us  by  tale.  But  fince  no  body,  that  I  know,  has  ventured  yet  to  give 
a  catalogue  of  them,  they  cannot  blame  thofe,  who  doubt  of  thefe  innate  prin¬ 
ciples  3  fince  even  they,  who  require  men  to  believe  that  there  are  fuch  innate 
propofitions,  do  not  tell  us  what  they  are.  ’Tis  eafy  to  forefee,  that  if  different 
men,,  of  different  fefts,  ihould  go  about  to  give  us  a  lift  of  thofe  innate,  praClical 
principles,  they  would  fet  down  only  fuch  as  fuited  their  diftinCt  hypothecs,  and 
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were  fit  to  fupport  the  dc&rines  of  their  particular  fchools,  or  churches ;  a  plain  Chap. 
evidence,  that  there  are  no  fuch  innate  truths !  Nay,  a  great  part  of  men  are  HI. 
fo  far  from  finding  any  fuch  innate  moral  principles  in  themfelves,  that,  by  deny-  Lv'-v-vA 
ing  freedom  to  mankind,  and  thereby  making  men  no  other  than  bare  machines, 
they  take  away  not  only  innate,  but  all  moral  rules  whatfoever,  and  leave  not  a 
poffibility  to  believe  any  fuch,  to  thofe  who  cannot  conceive  how  any  thing  can 
be  capable  of  a  law,  that  is  not  a  free  agent :  and,  upon  that  ground  they  muft 
necefiarily  rejett  all  principles  of  virtue,  who  cannot  put  morality  and  mechanifm 
together,  which  are  not  very  eafy  to  be  reconciled,  or  made  confident. 

§  15.  When  I  had  writ  this,  being  inform’d  that  my  lord  Herbert  had,  in  Lord  Her- 
his  books  “  de  Veritate,”  aflign’d  thefe  innate  principles,  I  prefently  confulted  him,  bert’s. Innat- 
hoping  to  find,  in  a  man  of  fo  great  parts,  lomething  that  might  latisfy  me  in 
this  point,  and  put  an  end  to  my  enquiry.  In  his  chapter,  de  Infiindtu  Naturali, 
p.  7 2.  edit.  1656.  I  met  with  thefe  fix  marks  of  his  Notitiae  Communes. 

“  1.  Prioritas.  2.  Independents.  3 .  Univerfalitas.  4.  Certitudo.  5.  Necefiitas; 

“  i.  e.  as  he  explains  it,  “  faciunt  ad  hominis  confer vationem.”  6.  Modus  con- 
<c  formationis,  i.  e.  “  afienfus,  nulla  interpofita  mora.”  And  at  the  latter  end  of 
his  little  treatife  De  Religione  Laid,  he  fays  this,  of  thefe  innate  principles, 

“  Adeo  ut  non  uniufcujufvis  religionis  confinio  ardtentur,  quse  ubique  vigent 
“  veritates.  Sunt  enim  in  ipfa  mente  coelitus  defcriptae,  nullifque  traditionibus, 

“  five  fcriptis,  five  non  fcriptis,  obnoxiae,  p.  3.  And,  veritates  noftrae  catho- 
“  licae,  qua?,  tanquam  indubia  Dei  effata,  in  foro  interiori  defcripta.”  Thus 
having  given  the  marks  of  the  innate  principles,  or  common  notions,  and 
afferted  their  being  imprinted  on  the  minds  of  men,  by  the  hand  of  God,  he 
proceeds  to  fet  them  down,  and  they  are  thefe :  “  1.  Efife  aliquod  fupremum  nu- 
men.  2.  Numen  illud  coli  debere.  3.  Virtutem,  cum  pietate  conjundam,  op- 
timam  effe  rationem  cultus  divini.  4.  Refipifcendum  effe  a  peccatis.  5.  Dari 
praemium,  vel  pcenam,  poll  hanc  vitam  tranladam.”  Tho’  I  allow  thefe  to  be 
clear  truths,  and  fuch  as,  if  rightly  explain’d,  a  rational  creature  can  hardly 
avoid  giving  his  affent  to  ;  yet  I  think  he  is  far  from  proving  them  innate  im- 
preffions,  “  in  foro  interiori  defcriptae.”  For  I  muft  take  leave  to  obferve, 

§  16.  First,  That  thefe  five  propofitions  are  either  not  at  all,  or  more  than 
all,  thofe  common  notions,  writ  on  our  minds  by  the  finger  of  God,  if  it  were 
reafonable  to  believe  any  at  all  to  be  fo  written  :  fince  there  are  other  propofi¬ 
tions,  which,  even  by  his  own  rules,  have  as  juft  a  pretence  to  fuch  an  original, 
and  may  be  as  well  admitted  for  innate  principles,  as  at  leaf!  feme  of  thefe  five 
he  enumerates,  viz.  “  Do,  as  thou  wouldit  bed  one  unto  3”  and  perhaps  feme  hun¬ 
dreds  of  others,  when  well  confider’d. 

§  17.  Secondly,  That  all  his  marks  are  not  to  be  found  in  each  of  his 
five  propofitions,  viz.  his  firft,  fecond,  and  third  marks  agree  perfedly  to  neither 
of  them  3  and  the  firft,  fecond,  third,  fourth,  and  fixth  marks  agree  but  ill  to 
his  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  propofitions.  For,  befides  that  we  are  allured  from 
hiftory,  of  many  men,  nay,  whole  nations,  who  doubt,  or  dilbelieve  feme, 
or  all  of  them  3  I  cannot  fee  how  the  third,  viz.  “  that  virtue,  join’d  with  piety, 
is  the  beft  worfhip  of  God,”  can  be  an  innate  principle,  when  the  name,  or 
found,  “  virtue,”  is  fo  hard  to  be  underftood  5  liable  to  fo  much  uncertainty  in  its 
fignification ;  and  the  thing  it  ftands  for,  fo  much  contended  about,  and  difficult 
to  be  known.  And  therefore,  this  can  be  but  a  very  uncertain  rule  of  human 
practice,  and  ferve  but  very  little  to  the  conduit  of  our  lives,  and  is  therefore, 
very  unfit  to  be  affign’d  as  an  innate,  practical  principle. 

§  18.  For  let  us  confider  this  propofition,  as  to  its  meaning  (for  it  is  the  fenfe, 
and  not  found,  that  is,  and  muft  be  the  principle,  or  common  notion)  viz. 

<£  virtue  is  the  beft  worfhip  of  God,  i.  e.  is  moil;  acceptable  to  him  3”  which,  if 
virtue  be  taken,  as  moft  commonly  it  is,  for  thofe  actions,  which,  according  to 
the  different  opinions  of  feveral  countries,  are  accounted  laudable,  will  be  a  pro¬ 
pofition  fo  far  from  being  certain,  that  it  will  not  be  true.  If  virtue  be  taken 
for  actions  conformable  to  God’s  will,  or  to  the  rule  prefcrib’d  by  God,  which 
is  the  true  and  only  meafure  of  virtue,  when  virtue  is  us’d  to  fignify  what  is,  in 
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worfhip  of  God,”  will  be  moft  true  and  certain,  but  of  very  little  ufe  in  human 
life :  lince  it  will  amount  to  no  more  but  this,  viz.  that  God  is  pleas’d  with  the 
doing  of  what  he  commands ;  which  a  man  may  certainly  know  to  be  true, 
without  knowing  what  it  is  that  God  doth  command ;  and  fo  be  as  far  from 
any  rule,  or  principle  of  his  addons*  as  he  was  before :  and  I  think  very  few 
Will  take  a  propofition,  which  amounts  to  no  more  than  this,  viz.  “  that  God  is 
pleafed  with  the  doing  of  what  he  himfelf  commands,”  for  an  innate,  moral 
principle,  writ  on  the  minds  of  all  men  (however  true  and  certain  it  may  be) 
lince  it  teaches  fo  little.  Whofoever  does  fo,  will  have  reafon  to  think  hundreds 
of  propofitions,  innate  principles ;  fmce  there  are  many,  which  have  as  good  a 
title  as  this,  to  be  receiv’d  for  fuch,  which  no  body  yet  ever  put  into  that  rank 
of  innate  principles. 

§  19.  Nor  is  the  fourth  propofition,  (viz.)  “  men  muff  repent  of  their  lins,” 
much  more  inftrudtive,  till  what  thofe  adtions  are,  that  are  meant  by  fins,  be 
fet  down :  for  the  word  “  peccata,”  or  fins,  being  put,  as  it  ufually  is,  to  fignify 
in  general,  ill  adtions,  that  will  draw  punifhment  upon  the  doers ;  what  great 
principle  of  morality  can  that  be,  to  tell  us  we  fhould  be  lorry,  and  ceafe  to  do 
that,  which  will  bring  mifchief  upon  us,  without  knowing  what  thofe  particu¬ 
lar  adtions  are,  that  will  do  fo  ?  Indeed,  this  is  a  very  true  propofition,  and  fit 
to  be  inculcated  on,  and  receiv’d  by,  thofe  who  are  fuppos’d  to  have  been  taught, 
what  adtions  in  all  kinds  are  fins :  but  neither  this,  nor  the  former,  can  be  ima¬ 
gin’d  to  be  innate  principles ;  nor  to  be  of  any  ufe,  if  they  were  innate ;  unlefs 
the  particular  meafures  and  bounds  of  all  virtues  and  vices,  were  engraven  in 
men’s  minds,  and  were  innate  principles  alfo,  which,  I  think,  is  very  much  to 
be  doubted.  And  therefore,  I  imagine,  it  will  fcarce  feem  poflible,  that  God 
fhould  engrave  principles  in  men’s  minds,  in  words  of  uncertain  fignification,  fuch 
as  virtues  and  fins  which,  amongft  different  men,  hand  for  different  things: 
nay,  it  cannot  be  fuppos’d  to  be  in  words  at  all,  which,  being,  in  moft  of  thefe 
principles,  very  general  names,  cannot  be  underftood,  but  by  knowing  the  par¬ 
ticulars,  comprehended  under  them.  And,  in  the  practical  inftances,  the  mea¬ 
fures  muff  be  taken  from  the  knowledge  of  the  adtions  themfelves,  and  the  rules 
of  them,  abftradted  from  words,  and  antecedent  to  the  knowledge  of  names ; 
which  rules  a  man  muff  know,  what  language  foever  he  chance  to  learn,  whe¬ 
ther  Englifh,  or  Japan,  or  if  he  fhould  learn  no  language  at  all,  or  never  fhould 
underhand  the  ufe  of  words,  as  happens  in  the  cafe  of  dumb  and  deaf  men. 
When  it  fhall  be  made  out,  that  men,  ignorant  of  words,  or  untaught  by  the 
laws  and  cuftoms  of  their  country,  know  that  it  is  part  of  the  worfhip  of  God, 
not  to  kill  another  man ;  not  to  know  more  women  than  one ;  not  to  procure 
abortion ;  not  to  expofe  their  children ;  not  to  take  from  another  what  is  his, 
tho’  we  want  it  ourfelves,  but,  on  the  contrary,  relieve  and  fupply  his  wants; 
and,  whenever  we  have  done  the  contrary,  we  ought  to  repent,  be  forry,  and 
refolve  to  do  fo  no  more :  when,  I  fay,  all  men  fhall  be  proved  actually  to 
know,  and  allow  all  thefe,  and  a  thoufand  other  fuch  rules,  all  which  come  un¬ 
der  thefe  two  general  words,  made  ufe  of  above,  viz.  “  virtutes  and  peccata,”  vir¬ 
tues  and  fins ;  there  will  be  more  reafon  for  admitting  thefe,  and  the  like,  for 
common  notions,  and  practical  principles.  Yet,  after  all,  univerfal  confent 
(were  there  any,  in  moral  principles)  to  truths,  the  knowledge  whereof  may  be 
attain’d  otherwife,  would  fcarce  prove  them  to  be  innate ;  which  is  all  I  con¬ 
tend  for. 

Obj.  Innate  §  20.  Nor  will  it  be  of  much  moment  here,  to  offer  that  very  ready,  but 
Ina^bfcor-  not  vei7  mater*'al  anfwer,  (viz.)  that  the  innate  principles  of  morality,  may, 
ruptedj  an-  by  education,  and  cuflom,  and  the  general  opinion  of  thofe,  amongft  whom 
fwer’d.  we  converle,  be  darken’d,  and,  at  laft,  quite  worn  out  of  the  minds  of  men. 

Which  affertion  of  theirs,  if  true,  quite  takes  away  the  argument  of  univerfal 
confent,  by  which  this  opinion  of  innate  principles  is  endeavour’d  to  be  prov’d ; 
unlefs  thofe  men  will  think  it  reafonable,  that  their  private  perfuafions,  or  that 
of  their  party,  fhould  pafs  for  univerfal  confent ;  a  thing  not  unfrequently  done, 

when 
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when  men,  prefuming  themfelves  to  be  the  only  mafters  of  right  reafon,  caft  Chap, 
by  the  votes  and  opinions  of  the  reft  of  mankind,  as  not  worthy  the  reckoning.  III. 
And  then  their  argument  ftands  thus:  “  the  principles,  which  all  mankind  allow 
“  for  true,  are  innate ;  thofe,  that  men  of  right  reafon  admit,  are  the  princi- 
“  pies  allow’d  by  all  mankind:  we,  and  thofe  of  our  mind,  are  men  of  rea- 
“  fon;  therefore,  we  agreeing,  our  principles  are  innate:”  which  is  a  very 
pretty  way  of  arguing,  and  a  fhort  cut  to  infallibility.  For,  otherwife,  it  will  be 
very  hard  to  underftand,  how  there  be  fome  principles,  which  all  men  do  ac¬ 
knowledge,  and  agree  in ;  and  yet  there  are  none  of  thofe  principles,  which  are 
not,  by  deprav’d  cuftom,  and  ill  education,  blotted  out  of  the  minds  of  many 
men ;  which  is  to  fay,  “  that  all  men  admit,  but  yet  many  men  do  deny,  and 
diifent  from  them.”  And,  indeed,  the  fuppofition  of  fuch  firft  principles  will 
ferve  us  to  very  little  purpofe ;  and  we  (hall  be  as  much  at  a  lofs  with,  as  with¬ 
out  them,  if  they  may,  by  any  human  power,  fuch  as  is  the  will  of  our 
teachers,  or  opinions  of  our  companions,  be  alter’d,  or  loft  in  us:  and,  not- 
withftanding  all  this  boaft  of  firft  principles,  and  innate  light,  we  (hall  be  as 
much  in  the  dark,  and  uncertainty,  as  if  there  were  no  fuch  thing  at  all ;  it  be¬ 
ing  all  one  to  have  no  rule,  and  one  that  will  warp  any  way ;  or  amongft  vari¬ 
ous  and  contrary  rules,  not  to  know  which  is  the  right.  But,  concerning  innate 
principles,  I  defire  thefe  men  to  fay,  whether  they  can,  or  cannot,  by  educa¬ 
tion  and  cuftom,  be  blurr’d  and  blotted  out :  if  they  cannot,  we  mull;  find  them 
in  all  mankind  alike,  and  they  muft  be  clear  in  every  body :  and  if  they  may 
fuffer  variation,  from  adventitious  notions,  we  muft  then  find  them  cleared  and 
mod  perfpicuous,  neared  the  fountain,  in  children,  and  illiterate  people,  who 
have  received  lead  impreftion  from  foreign  opinions.  Let  them  take  which  fide 
they  pleafe,  they  will  certainly  find  it  inconfiftent  with  vifible  matter  of  fact, 
and  daily  obfervation. 

§  21.  I  easily  grant,  that  there  are  great  numbers  of  opinions,  which,  by  Contrary 
men  of  different  countries,  educations  and  tempers,  are  received  and  embraced,  principles  in 
as  firft  and  unqueftionable  principles ;  many  whereof,  both  for  their  abfurdity,  the  world- 
as  well  as  oppofition  one  to  another,  it  is  impofiible  fliould  be  true.  But  yet 
all  thofe  propofitions,  how  remote  foever  from  reafon,  are  fo  facred,  fomewhere 
or  other,  that  men,  even  of  good  underftanding  in  other  matters,  will  fooner 
part  with  their  lives,  and  whatever  is  deareft  to  them,  than  fuffer  themfelves  to 
doubt,  or  others  to  queftion  the  truth  of  them. 

§  22.  This,  however  ftrange  it  may  feem,  is  that  which  every  day’s  expe-  How  men 
rience  confirms ;  and  will  not,  perhaps,  appear  fo  wonderful,  if  we  confider  commonly 
the  ways  and  fteps,  by  w’hich  it  is  brought  about ;  and  how  really  it  may  come  ^°™.e 
to  pafs,  that  dodtrines,  that  have  been  derived  from  no  better  original,  than  the  ciples.Pim  * 
fuperftition  of  a  nurfe,  or  the  authority  of  an  old  woman,  may,  by  length  of 
time,  and  confent  of  neighbours,  grow  up  to  the  dignity  of  principles  in  reli¬ 
gion,  or  morality.  For  fuch,  who  are  careful  (as  they  call  it)  to  principle 
children  well,  (and  few  there  be,  who  have  not  a  fet  of  thofe  principles  for 
them,  which  they  believe  in)  inftil  into  the  unwary,  and  as  yet  unprejudiced 
underftanding  (for  white  paper  receives  any  characters)  thofe  dodlrines,  they 
would  have  them  retain  and  profefs.  Thefe  being  taught  them,  as  foon  as  they 
have  any  apprehenfton,  and  (fill,  as  they  grow  up,  confirm’d  to  them,  either  by 
the  open  profeftion,  or  tacit  confent,  of  all  they  have  to  do  with ;  ■  or,  at  lead, 
by  thofe,  of  whofe  wifdom,  knowledge,  and  piety,  they  have  an  opinion,  who 
never  fuffer  thofe  propofitions  to  be  otherwife  mention’d,  but  as  the  bafis  and 
foundation,  on  which  they  build  their  religion,  or  manners;  come,  by  thefe 
means,  to  have  the  reputation  of  unqueftionable,  felf-evident,  and  innate 
truths. 

§  23.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  when  men,  fo  inftrudted,  are  grown  up, 
and  reflect  on  their  own  minds,  they  cannot  find  any  thing  more  antient  there, 
than  thofe  opinions,  which  were  taught  them,  before  their  memory  began  to 
keep  a  regifter  of  their  actions,  or  date  the  time,  when  any  new  thing  appeared 
to  them ;  and  therefore,  make  no  fcruple  to  conclude,  that  thofe  Dropofitions, 
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Book  I.  of  whofe  knowledge  they  can  find  in  themfelves  no  original,  were  certainly  the 
imprefs  of  God  and  nature  upon  their  minds,  and  not  taught  them  by  any  one 
elfe.  Thefe  they  entertain,  and  fubmit  to,  as  many  do  to  their  parents,  with 
veneration 3  not  becaufe  it  is  natural  3  nor  do  children  do  it,  where  they  are  not 
fo  taught :  but  becaufe,  having  been  always  fo  educated,  and  having  no  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  beginning  of  this  refpeft,  they  think  it  is  natural. 

§  24.  This  will  appear  very  likely,  and  almoft  unavoidably  to  come  to  pafs, 
if  we  confider  the  nature  of  mankind,  and  the  conftitution  of  human  affairs  > 
wherein  moft  men  cannot  live,  without  employing  their  time  in  the  daily 
labours  of  their  callings  3  nor  be  at  quiet  in  their  minds,  without  fome  founda¬ 
tion,  or  principles,  to  reft  their  thoughts  on.  There  is  fcarce  any  one  fo  float¬ 
ing,  and  fuperficial  in  his  underftanding,  who  hath  not  fome  reverenced  propo- 
fitions,  which  are  to  him  the  principles,  on  which  he  bottoms  his  reafonings ; 
and  by  which  he  judgeth  of  truth  and  falfhood,  right  and  wrong  3  which,  fome, 
wanting  fkill  and  leilure,  and  others  the  inclination,  and  fome  being  taught,  that 
they  ought  not  to  examine  3  there  are  few  to  be  found,  who  are  not  expos’d  by 
their  ignorance,  lazinefs,  education,  or  precipitancy,  to  take  them  upon  truft. 

§  2  5.  Th  1  s  is  evidently  the  cafe  of  all  children  and  young  folk  3  and  cuftom, 
a  greater  power  than  nature,  feldom  failing  to  make  them  worfhip  for  divine, 
what  fhe  hath  inur’d  them  to  bow  their  minds,  and  fubmit  their  underftandings 
to,  it  is  no  wonder  that  grown  men,  either  perplex’d  in  the  neceflary  affairs  of 
life,  or  hot  in  the  purfuit  of  pleafures,  ftiould  not  ferioufly  fit  down  to  examine 
their  own  tenets  5  efpecially,  when  one  of  their  principles  is,  that  principles 
ought  not  to  be  queftioned.  And,  had  men  leifure,  parts,  and  will,  who  is 
there  almoft,  that  dare  fhake  the  foundations  of  all  his  paft  thoughts  and  actions, 
and  endure  to  bring,  upon  himfelf,  the  fhame  of  having  been  a  long  time  wholly 
in  miftake  and  error  ?  Who  is  there  hardy  enough  to  contend  with  the  reproach, 
which  is  every  where  prepared  for  thofe,  who  dare  venture  to  diflent  from  the 
receiv’d  opinions  of  their  country,  or  party?  And  where  is  the  man  to  be 
found,  that  can  patiently  prepare  himfelf  to  bear  the  name  of  whimfical,  fcep- 
cical,  or  atheift,  which  he  is  fure  to  meet  with,,  who  does,  in  the  leaft,  fcruple 
any  of  the  common  opinions  ?  And  he  will  be  much  more  afraid  to  queftion 
thofe  principles,  when  he  fhall  think  them,  as  moft  men  do,  the  ftandards,  fet 
up  by  God  in  his  mind,  to  be  the  rule,  and  touchftone,  of  all  other  opinions. 
And  what  can  hinder  him  from  thinking  them  facred,  when  he  finds  them  the 
earlieft  of  all  his  own  thoughts,  and  the  moft  reverenced  by  others  ? 

§  26.  It  is  eafy  to  imagine,  how,  by  thefe  means,  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  men 
worfhip  the  idols,  that  have  been  fet  up  in  their  minds  3  grow  fond  of  the  no¬ 
tions  they  have  been  long  acquainted  with  there  3  and  ftamp  the  characters  of 
divinity  upon  abfurdities  and  errors,  become  zealous  votaries  to  bulls  and  mon¬ 
keys  3  and  contend  too,  fight,  and  die  in  defence  of  their  opinion.  “  Dum  folos 
credit  habendos  efle  deos,  quos  ipfe  colit.”  For  fince  the  reafoning  faculties  of 
the  foul,  which  are  almoft  conftantly,  tho’  not  always  warily,  nor  wifely,  em¬ 
ploy’d,  would  not  know  how  to  move,  for  want  of  a  foundation  and  footing, 
in  moft  men  5  who,  thro’  lazinefs,  or  avocation,  do  not,  or  for  want  of  time, 
or  true  helps,  or  for  other  caufes,  cannot  penetrate  into  the  principles  of  know¬ 
ledge,  and  trace  truth  to  its  fountain  and  original  3  ’tis  natural  for  them,  and  al¬ 
moft  unavoidable,  to  take  up  with  fome  borrowed  principles  3.  which  being  re¬ 
puted,  and  prefumed,  to  be  the  evident  proofs  of  other  things,  are  thought  not 
to  need  any  other  proof  themfelves.  Whoever  fhall  receive  any  of  thefe  into 
his  mind,  and  entertain  them  there,  with  the  reverence  ufually  paid  to  principles,, 
never  venturing  to  examine  them,  but  accuftoming  himfelf  to  believe  them, 
becaufe  they  are  to  be  believ’d,  may  take  up  from  his  education,  and  the  fafhions 
of  his  country,  any  abfurdity  for  innate  principles;  and,  by  long  poring  on  the 
fame  objects,,  fo  dim  his  fight,  as  to  take  monfters,  lodg’d  in  his  own  brain,  for 
the  images  of  the  deity,  and  the  workmanfhip  of  his  hands. 

Principles  §  27.  By  this  progrefs,  how  many  there  are,  who  arrive  at  principles,  which 
amin  -deeX"  Relieve  ^inate5  may  be  eafily  obferv’d,  in  the  variety  of  oppofite  principles. 
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held  and  contended  for,  by  all  forts  and  degrees  of  men.  And  he,  that  fhall  Chap. 
deny  this  to  be  the  method,  wherein  moft  men  proceed,  to  the  affurance  they  III. 
have  of  the  truth  and  evidence  of  their  principles,  will,  perhaps,  find  it  a  hard 
matter,  any  other  way,  to  account  for  the  contrary  tenets,  which  are  firmly 
believed,  confidently  afferted,  and  which  great  numbers  are  ready,  at  any  time, 
to  feal  with  their  blood.  And,  indeed,  if  it  be  the  privilege  of  innate  princi¬ 
ples,  to  be  received  upon  their  own  authority,  without  examination 3  I  know 
not  what  may  not  be  believed,  or  how  any  one’s  principles  can  be  queftion’d. 

If  they  may,  and  ought  to  be  examin’d,  and  try’d,  I  defire  to  know  how  firffc 
and  innate  principles  can  be  try’d 3  or,  at  leaft,  it  is  reafonable  to  demand  the 
marks  and  characters,  whereby  the  genuine,  innate  principles  may  be  difiin- 
guifhed  from  others 3  that  fo,  amidft  the  great  variety  of  pretenders,  I  may  be 
kept  from  miftakes,  in  fo  material  a  point  as  this.  When  this  is  done,  I  fhall 
be  ready  to  embrace  fuch  welcome  and  ufeful  propofitions  3  and,  till  then,  I 
may,  with  modefty,  doubt;  fince  I  fear  universal  confent,  which  is  the  only 
one  produced,  will  fcarce  prove  a  fufficient  mark  to  direCt  my  choice,  and  afiiire 
me  of  any  innate  principles.  From  what  has  been  faid,  I  think  it  paft  doubt, 
that  there  are  no  practical  principles,  wherein  all  men  agree ;  and  therefore  none 
innate. 


CHAP.  IV* 

Other  confiderations  concerning  innate  principles, 
both  fpeculative  and  pra&ical. 

§  1.  T_T  AD  thofe,  who  would  perfuade  us  that  there  are  innate  principles,  Chap. 

XjL  not  taken  them  together  in  grofs,  but  confidered  feparately  the  parts,  IV. 
out  of  which  thofe  propofitions  are  made  ;  they  would  not,  perhaps,  have  been 
fo  forward  to  believe  they  were  innate :  fince,  if  the  ideas  which  made  up  thofe 
truths  were  not,  it  was  impoffible  that  the  propofitions,  made  up  of  them,  un]efs  the;r’ 
fhould  be  innate,  or  our  knowledge  of  them  be  born  with  us.  For,  if  the  ideas  be  in¬ 
ideas  be  not  innate,  there  was  a  time,  when  the  mind  was  without  thofe  princi-  nate- 
pies ;  and  then  they  will  not  be  innate,  but  be  deriv’d  from  fome  other  original. 

For,  where  the  ideas  themfelves  are  not,  there  can  be  no  knowledge,  no  affent, 
no  mental,  or  verbal,  propofitions  about  them. 

§  2.  If  we  will  attentively  confider  new-born  children,  we  fhall  have  little  Ideas,  efpe- 
reaion  to  think,  that  they  bring  many  ideas  into  the  world  with  them.  For,  cially  thofe 
bating,  perhaps,  fome  faint  ideas  of  hunger,  and  thirft,  and  warmth,  and  fome  princfples, 
pains,  which  they  may  have  felt  in  the  womb,  there  is  not  the  leaft  appearance  not  born 
of  any  fettled  ideas  at  all  in  them  3  efpecially  of  ideas,  anfwering  the  terms,  Jlth  chl}“ 
which  make  up  thofe  univerfal  propofitions,  that  are  efteem’d  innate  principles. 

One  may  perceive  how,  by  degrees,  afterwards,  ideas  come  into  their  minds ; 
and  that  they  get  no  more,  nor  no  other,  than  what  experience,  and  the  ob- 
fervation  of  things,  that  come  in  their  way,  furnifh  them  with  3  which  might 
be  enough  to  fatisfy  us,  that  they  are  not  original  characters,  ftamped  on  the 
mind. 

§  3.  “  It  is  impoffible  for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be,”  is  certainly 
(if  there  be  any  fuch)  an  innate  principle.  But  can  any  one  think,  or  will  any 
one  fay,  that  impoffibility  and  identity  are  two  innate  ideas  ?  Are  they  fuch  as 
all  mankind  have,  and  bring  into  the  world  with  them  ?  And  are  they  thofe, 
that  are  the  firft  in  children,  and  antecedent  to  all  acquir’d  ones  ?  If  they  are 
innate,  they  mull  needs  be  fo.  Hath  a  child  an  idea  of  impoffibility  and  iden¬ 
tity,  before  it  has  of  white  or  black,  fweet  or  bitter  ?  And  is  it  from  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  this  principle,  that  it  concludes,  that  wormwood  rubb’d  on  the  nipple, 
hath  not  the  fame  tafle,  that  it  ufed  to  receive  from  thence  ?  Is  it  the  aCtual 
knowledge  of,  “  impoffibile  elf  idem  efie,  6c  non  effe,”  that  makes  a  child 

diftinguifh 
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Identity,  an 
idea  not  in¬ 
nate. 


Book  I.  diftinguifh  between  its  mother  and  a  ftranger;  or  that  makes  it  fond  of  the  one, 
and  fly  the  other  ?  Or  does  the  mind  regulate  itfelf,  and  its  affent,  by  ideas,  that 
it  never  yet  had  ?  Or  the  undemanding  draw  conclufions  from  principles,  which 
it  yet  never  knew,  or  underflood  ?  The  names,  impoflibility  and  identity,  fland 
for  two  ideas,  fo  far  from  being  innate,  or  born  with  us,  that  I  think  it  requires 
great  care  and  attention,  to  form  them  right  in  our  underftandings.  They  are 
fo  far  from  being  brought  into  the  world  with  us,  fo  remote  from  the  thoughts 
of  infancy  and  childhood ;  that,  I  believe,  upon  examination,  it  will  be  found, 
that  many  grown  men  want  them. 

§  4.  If  identity  (to  inflance  in  that  alone)  be  a  native  impreflion,  and,  con- 
fequently,  fo  clear  and  obvious  to  us,  that  we  mull  needs  know  it,  even  from 
our  cradles ;  I  would  gladly  be  refolved  by  one  of  feven,  or  leventy  years  old, 
whether  a  man,  being  a  creature  confiding  of  foul  and  body,  be  the  fame  man, 
when  his  body  is  changed  ?  Whether  Euphorbus  and  Pythagoras,  having  had 
the  fame  foul,  were  the  fame  man,  tho’  they  lived  feveral  ages  afunder  ?  Nay, 
Whether  the  cock  too,  which  had  the  fame  foul,  were  not  the  fame  with  both 
of  them  ?  Whereby,  perhaps,  it  will  appear,  that  our  idea  of  lamenefs  is  not 
fo  fettled  and  clear,  as  to  deferve  to  be  thought  innate  in  us.  For,  if  thofe  in¬ 
nate  ideas  are  not  clear  and  diftindt,  fo  as  to  be  univerfally  known,  and  natu¬ 
rally  agreed  on,  they  cannot  be  fubjedts  of  univerfal  and  undoubted  truths ;  but 
will  be  the  unavoidable  occafion  of  perpetual  uncertainty.  For,  I  fuppofe,  every 
one’s  idea  of  identity  will  not  be  the  fame  that  Pythagoras,  and  thoufands  others 
of  his  followers  have  :  and  which  then  {hall  be  the  true  ?  Which  innate  ?  Or  are 
there  two  different  ideas  of  identity,  both  innate  ? 

§  5.  Nor  let  any  one  think,  that  the  queftions,  I  have  here  propos’d,  about 
the  identity  of  man,  are  bare  empty  fpeculations ;  which,  if  they  were,  would 
be  enough  to  {hew,  that  there  was,  in  the  underftandings  of  men,  no  innate  idea 
of  identity.  He  that  fliall,  with  a  little  attention,  refledt  on  the  rdurredtion, 
and  confider,  that  divine  juftice  fliall  bring  to  judgment,  at  the  laft  day,  the 
very  fame  perfons,  to  be  happy,  or  miferable,  in  the  other,  who  did  well,  or 
ill,  in  this  life ;  will  find  it,  perhaps,  not  eafy  to  refolve  with  himfelf,  what 
makes  the  fame  man,  or  wherein  identity  confifts :  and  will  not  be  forward  to 
think  he,  and  every  one,  even  children  themfelves,  have,  naturally,,  a  clear 
idea  of  it. 

Whole  and  §  6.  Let  us  examine  that  principle  of  mathematicks,  viz.  “  that  the  whole 
part,  not  m- is  bigger  than  a  part.,”  This,  I  take  it,  is  reckon’d  amongft  innate  principles, 
nate  1  ca>.  j  am  fLire  has  as  g0od  a  title  as  any  to  be  thought  fo ;  which,  yet,  no  body 
can  think  it  to  be,  when  he  conftders  the  ideas  it  comprehends  in  it,  “  whole  and 
part,”  are  perfedtly  relative :  but  the  pofitive  ideas,  to  which  they  properly  and 
immediately  belong,  are  extenfion  and  number,  of  which,  alone,  whole  and 
part  are  relations.  So  that,  if  whole  and  part  are  innate  ideas,  extenfion  and 
number  muft  be  fo  too ;  it  being  impoflible  to  have  an  idea  of  a  relation,  with¬ 
out  having  any  at  all  of  the  thing,  to  which  it  belongs,  and  in  which  it  is 
founded.  Now,  whether  the  minds  of  men  have  naturally  imprinted  on  them 
the  ideas  of  extenfion  and  number,  I  leave  to  be  conftder’d  by  thofe,  who  are 
the  patrons  of  innate  principles. 

§  7.  “That  God  is  to  be  worlhip’d,”  is,  without  doubt,  as  great  a  truth  as 
any  can  enter  into  the  mind  of  man,  and  deferves  the  firft  place  amongft  all 
practical  principles ;  but  yet  it  can,  by  no  means,  be  thought  innate,  unlefs  the 
ideas  of  God  and  worftiip  are  innate.  That  the  idea,  the  term  worfhip  ftands 
for,  is  not  in  the  underftanding  of  children,  and  a  charadter  ftamp’d  on  the 
mind,  in  its  ffrft  original,  I  think,  will  be  eafily  granted  by  any  one,  that  con¬ 
ftders  how  few  there  be  amongft  grown  men,  who  have  a  clear  and  diftinct  no¬ 
tion  of  it.  And,  I  fuppofe,  there  cannot  be  any  thing  more  ridiculous,  than  to 
ftiy,  that  children  have  this  practical  principle  innate,  “  that  God  is  to  be  wor- 
fliip’d and  yet,  that  they  know  not  what  that  worfhip  of  God  is,  which  is 
their  duty.  But  to  pafs  by  this : 


Idea  of  wor¬ 
fhip,  not  in¬ 
nate. 


§  8.  If 
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§8.  If  any  idea  can  be  imagined  innate,  the  idea  of  God  may,  of  all  others,  C  h  a  p. 
for  many  reafons,  be  thought  fo  ;  fince  it  is  hard  to  conceive,  how  there  fhould  IV. 
be  innate  moral  principles,  without  an  innate  idea  of  a  deity  :  without  a  notion 
of  a  law-maker,  it  is  impoflible  to  have  a  notion  of  a  law,  and  an  obligation  to 
obferve  it.  Befides  the  atheifts,  taken  notice  of,  amongft  the  antients,  and  left 
branded  upon  the  records  of  hiftory,  hath  not  navigation  difeover’d,  in  thefe 
latter  ages,  whole  nations,  at  the  bay  of  Soldania  a,  in  Brazil b,  in  Boranday  %. 
and  the  Caribbee  iflands,  &c.  amongft  whom  there  was  to  be  found  no  notion- 
of  a  God,  no  religion  ?  Nicholaus  del  Techo,  in  literis  ex  Paraquaria,  de  Caai- 
guarum  converfione,  has  thefe  words'3:  “  Reperi  earn  gentem  nullum  nomen 
“  habere,  quod  Deum  et  hominis  animam  figni  fleet,  nulla  facra  habet,  nulla 
“  idola.”  Thefe  are  inftances  of  nations,  where  uncultivated  nature  has  been 
left  to  itfelf,  without  the  help  of  letters,  and  difeipline,  and  the  improvements 
of  arts  and  fciences.  But  there  are  others  to  be  found,  who  have  enjoy’d  thefe,  • 
in  a  very  great  meafure;  who,  yet,  for  want  of  a  due  application  of  their 
thoughts  this  way,  want  the  idea  and  knowledge  of  God.  ’Twill,  I  doubt  not, 
be  a  furprize  to  others,  as  it  was  to  me,  to  find  the  Siamites  of  this  number. 

But,  for  this,  let  them  confult  the  king  of  France’s  late  envoy  thither  %  who 
gives  no  better  account  of  the  Chinefes  themfelves  f.  And,  if  we  will  not  be¬ 
lieve  La  Loubere,  the  miffionaries  of  China,  even  the  Jefuits  themfelves,  the 
great  encomiafts  of  the  Chinefes,  do  all,  to  a  man,  agree,  and  will  convince  us, 
that  the  feed:  of  the  literati,  or  learned,  keeping  to  the  old  religion  of  China, 
and  the  ruling  party  there,  are  all  of  them  atheifts.  Vid.  Navarette,  in  the  col- 
ledtion  of  voyages,  vol.  the  firft,  and  Hiftoria  cultus  Sinenfium.  And,  per¬ 
haps,  if  we  fhould,  with  attention,  mind  the  lives  and  difeourfes  of  people, 
not  fo  far  off,  we  fhould  have  too  much  reafon  to  fear,  that  many,  in  more 
civiliz’d  countries,  have  no  very  ftrong  and  clear  impreflions  of  a  deity  upon 
their  minds ;  and  that  the  complaints  of  atheifm,  made  from  the  pulpit,  are 
not  -without  reafon.  And,  tho’  only  fome  profligate  wretches  own  it  too  bare¬ 
facedly  now  j  yet,  perhaps,  we  fhould  hear  more,  than  we  do  of  it,  from  others, 
did  not  the  fear  of  the  magiftrate’s  fword,  or  their  neighbour’s  cenfure,  tie  up 
people’s  tongues:  which,  were  the  apprehenfions  of  punifhment,  or  fhame, 
taken  away,  would  as  openly  proclaim  their  atheifm,  as  their  lives  do. 

§  9.  But  had  all  mankind,  every  where,  a  notion  of  a  God  (whereof,  yet, 
hiftory  tells  us  the  contrary)  it  would  not  from  thence  follow,  that  the  idea  of 
him  was  innate.  For,  tho’  no  nation  were  to  be  found  without  a  name,  and 
fome  few  dark  notions,  of  him ;  yet  that  would  not  prove  them  to  be  natural 
impreflions  on  the  mind,  no  more  than  the  names  of  fire,  or  the  fun,  heat,  or 
number,  do  prove  the  ideas,  they  ftand  for,  to  be  innate :  becaufe  the  names 
of  thofe  things,  and  the  ideas  of  them,  are  fo  univerfally  receiv’d  and  known 
amongft  mankind.  Nor,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  want  of  fuch  a  name,  or  the 
abfence  of  fuch  a  notion,  out  of  men’s  minds,  any  argument  againft  the  being 
of  a  God ;  any  more  than  it  would  be  a  proof,  that  there  was  no  loadftone  in 
the  world,  becaufe  a  great  part  of  mankind  had  neither  a  notion  of  any  fuch 
thing,  nor  a  name  for  it ;  or  be  any  lhew  of  argument  to  prove,  that  there 
are  no  diftindt  and  various  fpecies  of  angels,  or  intelligent  beings  above  us,  be¬ 
caufe  we  have  no  ideas  of  fuch  diftindt  fpecies,  or  names  for  them :  For  men, 
being  furnifh’d  with  words,  by  the  common  language  of  their  own  countries, 
can  fcarce  avoid  having  fome  kind  of  ideas  of  thofe  things,  whofe  names,  thofe, 
they  converfe  with,  have  occafion  frequently  to  mention  to  them.  And,  if  it 
carry  with  it  the  notion  of  excellency,  greatnefs,  or  fomething  extraordinary ;  if 
apprehenlion  and  concernment  accompany  it ;  if  the  fear  of  abfolute  and  irri- 
fiftible  power  fet  it  on  upon  the  mind ;  the  idea  is  likely  to  fink  the  deeper,  and 
fpread  the  farther ;  efpecially,  if  it  be  fuch  an  idea,  as  is  agreeable  to  the  com¬ 
mon  light  of  reafon,  and  naturally  deducible  from  every  part  of  our  knowledge. 
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Suitable  to 
God’s  good- 
nefs,  that  all 
men  fhould 
have  an  idea 
of  him, 
therefore  na¬ 
turally  im¬ 
printed  by 
him ;  an- 
fwer’d. 
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as  that  of  a  God  is.  For  the  vifible  marks  of  extraordinary  wifdom  and  power 
appear  fo  plainly,  in  all  the  works  of  the  creation,  that  a  rational  creature,  who 
will  but  ferioufly  reflect  on  them,  cannot  mifs  the  difcovery  cf  a  deity.  And 
the  influence,  that  the  difcovery  of  fuch  a  being  muff  necelfarily  have  on  the 
minds  of  all,  that  have  but  once  heard  it,  is  fo  great,  and  carries  fuch  a  weight 
of  thought  and  communication  with  it,  that  it  feems  ftranger  to  me,  that  a 
whole  nation  of  men  fhould  be,  any  where,  found  fo  brutilh,  as  to  want  the 
notion  of  a  God ;  than  that  they  fhould  be  without  any  notion  of  numbers, 
or  fire. 

§  io.  The  name  of  God  being  once  mentioned,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  to 
exprefs  a  fuperior,  powerful,  wife,  invifible  being,  the  fuitablenefs  of  fuch  a 
notion  to  the  principles  of  common  reafon,  and  the  intereft  men  will  always 
have  to  mention  it  often,  muft  neceflarily  fpread  it  far  and  wide,  and  continue 
it  down  to  all  generations  j  tho’,  yet,  the  general  reception  of  this  name,  and 
fome  imperfect  and  unfteady  notions,  convey’d  thereby,  to  the  unthinking  part 
of  mankind,  prove  not  the  idea  to  be  innate ;  but  only  that  they,  who  made 
the  difcovery,  had  made  a  right  ufe  of  their  reafon,  thought  maturely  of  the 
caufes  of  things,  and  traced  them  to  their  original ;  from  whom  other,  lefs  con- 
fidering  people,  having  once  receiv’d  fo  important  a  notion,  it  could  not  eafily 
be  loft  again. 

§  ii.  Th  is  is  all  could  be  infer’d  from  the  notion  of  a  God,  were  it  to  be 
found  univerfally,  in  all  the  tribes  of  mankind,  and  generally  acknowledg’d,  by 
men  grown  to  maturity,  in  all  countries.  For  the  generality  of  the  acknow¬ 
ledging  of  a  God,  as  I  imagine,  is  extended  no  farther  than  that ;  which,  if  it 
be  fufficient  to  prove  the  idea  of  God  innate,  will  as  well  prove  the  idea  of  fire 
innate :  fince,  I  think,  it  may  truly  be  faid,  that  there  is  not  a  perfon  in  the 
world,  who  has  a  notion  of  a  God,  who  has  not  alfo  the  idea  of  fire.  I  doubt 
not,  but  if  a  colony  of  young  children  fhould  be  placed  in  an  ifland,  where  no 
fire  was,  they  would  certainly  neither  have  any  notion  of  fuch  a  thing,  nor 
name  for  it ;  how  generally  foever  it  were  receiv’d,  and  known  in  all  the  world 
befides :  and,  perhaps  too,  their  apprehenfions  would  be  as  far  removed  from 
any  name,  or  notion  of  a  God,  till  fome  one  amongft  them  had  employ’d  his 
thoughts,  to  enquire  into  the  conftitution  and  caufes  of  things,  which  would 
eafily  lead  him  to  the  notion  of  a  God :  which,  having  once  taught  to  others, 
reafon,  and  the  natural  propenfity  of  their  own  thoughts,  would  afterwards  pro¬ 
pagate,  and  continue  amongft  them. 

§  12.  Indeed  it  is  urg’d,  that  it  is  fuitable  to  the  goodnefs  of  God,  to  im¬ 
print,  upon  the  minds  of  men,  characters,  and  notions  of  himfelf,  and  not  to 
leave  them  in  the  dark,  and  doubt,  in  fo  grand  a  concernment ;  and  alfo,  by 
that  means,  to  fecure  to  himfelf  the  homage  and  veneration,  due  from  fo  in¬ 
telligent  a  creature  as  man ;  and  therefore  he  has  done  it. 

This  argument,  if  it  be  of  any  force,  will  prove  much  more  than  thole, 
who  ufe  it  in  this  cafe,  expeCt  from  it.  For,  if  we  may  conclude,  that  God 
hath  done  for  men,  all  that  men  fhall  judge  is  beft  for  them,  becaufe  it  is  fuita¬ 
ble  to  his  goodnefs  fo  to  do ;  it  will  prove,  not  only  that  God  has  imprinted  on 
the  minds  of  men,  an  idea  of  himfelf,  but  that  he  hath  plainly  ftamp’d  there, 
in  fair  characters,  all  that  men  ought  to  know,  or  believe  of  him,  all  that  they 
ought  to  do,  in  obedience  to  his  will ;  and  that  he  hath  given  them  a  will  and 
affections  conformable  to  it.  This,  no  doubt,  every  one  will  think  better  for 
men,  than  that  they  fhould  in  the  dark  grope  after  knowledge,  as  St.  Paul  tells 
us,  all  nations  did  after  God,  ACtsxvii.  27.  than  that  their  wills  fhould  clafh 
with  their  underftandings,  and  their  appetites  crofs  their  duty.  The  Romanifts 
fay,  ’tis  beft  for  men,  and  fo,  fuitable  to  the  goodnefs  of  God,  that  there  fhould 
be  an  infallible  judge  of  controverfies  on  earth ;  and  therefore  there  is  one.  And 
I,  by  the  fame  reafon,  fay,  ’tis  better  for  men,  that  every  man  himfelf  fhould 
be  infallible.  I  leave  them  to  confider,  whether,  by  the  force  of  this  argu¬ 
ment,  they  fli all  think,  that  every  man  is  fo.  I  think  it  a  very  good  argument, 
to  fay,  the  infinitely  wife  God  hath  made  it  fo :  and  therefore  it  is  beft.  But 

it 
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it  feems  to  me  a  little  too  much  confidence  of  our  own  wifdorn,  to  fay,  Chap. 

“  I  think  it  beft,  and  therefore  God  hath  made  it  fo  and,  in  the  matter  in  IV. 
hand,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  argue  from  luch  a  topick,  that  God  hath  done  fo, 
when  certain  experience  fliews  us  that  he  hath  not.  But  the  goodnefs  of  God 
hath  not  been  wanting  to  men,  without  fuch  original  imprefiions  of  knowledge, 
or  ideas  Stamp'd  on  the  mind :  fince  he  hath  furnifh’d  man  with  thofe  faculties, 
which  will  ferve  for  the  fufficient  difcovery  of  all  things,  requilite  to  the  end  of 
fuch  a  being.  And  I  doubt  not  but  to  Shew,  that  a  man,  by  the  right  ufe  of 
his  natural  abilities,  may,  without  any  innate  principles,  attain  the  knowledge 
of  a  God,  and  other  things  that  concern  him.  God,  having  endu’d  man  with 
thofe  faculties  of  knowing  which  he  hath,  was  no  more  oblig’d,  by  his  good¬ 
nefs,  to  implant  thofe  innate  notions  in  his  mind,  than  that,  having  given  him 
reafon,  hands,  and  materials,  he  fhould  build  him  bridges,  or  houfesj  which 
fome  people  in  the  world,  however,  of  good  parts,  do  either  totally  want,  or 
are  but  ill  provided  of ;  as  well  as  others  are  wholly  without  ideas  of  God,  and 
principles  of  morality  j  or,  at  leaft,  have  but  very  ill  ones.  The  reafon,  in 
both  cafes,  being,  that  they  never  employ’d  their  parts,  faculties,  and  powers, 
induftrioufly,  that  way,  but  contented  themfelves  with  the  opinions,  fafhions, 
and  things  of  their  country,  as  they  found  them,  without  looking  any  farther. 

Had  you,  or  I,  been  born  at  the  bay  of  Soldania,  poffibly  our  thoughts  and 
notions  had  not  exceeded  thofe  brutifh  ones  of  the  Hottentots,  that  inhabit  there : 
and  had  the  Virginia  king  Apochancana  been  educated  in  England,  he  had,  per¬ 
haps,  been  as  knowing  a  divine,  and  as  good  a  mathematician,  as  any  in  it. 

The  difference  between  him,  and  a  more  improved  Englishman,  lying  barely  in 
this,  that  the  exercife  of  his  faculties  was  bounded  within  the  ways,  modes,  and 
notions  of  his  own  country,  and  never  directed  to  any  other,  or  farther  enqui¬ 
ries  :  and,  if  he  had  not  any  idea  of  a  God,  it  was  only,  becaufe  he  purfu’d  not 
thofe  thoughts  that  would  have  led  him  to  it. 

§  13.  I  grant,  that,  if  there  were  any  ideas  to  be  found,  imprinted  on  the  Ideas  of  God 
minds  of  men,  we  have  reafon  to  expedt,  it  fhould  be  the  notion  of  his  maker,  various,  in 
as  a  mark  God  let  on  his  own  workmanship,  to  mind  man  of  his  dependance  dlftcrent 
and  duty  ;  and  that  herein  fhould  appear  the  firft  inftances  of  human  know¬ 
ledge.  But  how  late  is  it,  before  any  fuch  notion  is  difcoverable  in  children  ? 

And,  when  we  find  it  there,  how  much  more  does  it  refemble  the  opinion  and 
notion  of  the  teacher,  than  reprefent  the  true  God  ?  He,  that  fhall  obferve  in 
children  the  progrefs,  whereby  their  minds  attain  the  knowledge  they  have, 
will  think  that  the  objects,  they  do  firft,  and  mofl  familiarly  converfe  with,  are 
thofe  that  make  the  firft  imprefiions  on  their  understandings :  nor  will  he  find 
the  leaft  footfireps  of  any  other.  It  is  eafy  to  take  notice,  how  their  thoughts 
enlarge  themfelves,  only  as  they  come  to  be  acquainted  with  a  greater  variety 
of  fenfible  objedts,  to  retain  the  ideas  of  them  in  their  memories  j  and  to  get 
the  Skill  to  compound  and  enlarge  them,  and  feveral  ways  put  them  together. 

How,  by  thefe  means,  they  come  to  frame  in  their  minds  an  idea  men  have  of 
a  deity,  I  fhall  hereafter  fliew. 

§  14.  Can  it  be  thought,  that  the  ideas  men  have  of  God,  are  the  cha¬ 
racters  and  marks  of  himfelf,  engraven  in  their  minds,  by  his  own  finger :  when 
we  fee  that,  in  the  fame  country,  under  one  and  the  fame  name,  men  have 
far  different,  nay,  often  contrary  and  inconfiftent  ideas  and  conceptions  of  him  ? 

Their  agreeing  in  a  name,  or  found,  wilbfcarce  prove  an  innate  notion  of  him. 

§  15.  What  true,  or  tolerable,  notion  of  a  deity  could  they  have,  who 
acknowledged,  and  worshipped,  hundreds  ?  Every  deity,  that  they  own’d  above 
one,  was  an  infallible  evidence  of  their  ignorance  of  him,  and  a  proof  that  they 
had  no  true  notion  of  God,  where  unity,  infinity,  and  eternity,  were  excluded. 

To  which,  if  we  add  their  grofs  conceptions  of  corporeity,  exprefs’d  in  their 
images,  and  reprefentations  of  their  deities  j  the  amours,  marriages,  copula¬ 
tions,  lulls,  quarrels,  and  other  mean  qualities,  attributed  by  them  to  their 
godsj  we  fhall  have  little  reafon  to  think,  that  the  heathen  world,  i.  e.  the 
greatefl  part  of  mankind,  had  fuch  ideas  of  God  in  their  minds,  as  he  himfelf, 

out 
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Book  I.  out  of  care  that  they  fhould  not  be  miftaken  about  him,  was  author  of.  And 
this  univerfality  of  confent,  fo  much  argu’d,  if  it  prove  any  native  impreffions, 
’twill  be  only  this,  that  God  imprinted  on  the  minds  of  all  men,  fpeaking  the 
fame  language,  a  name  for  himfelf,  but  not  any  idea ;  fmce  thofe  people,  who 
agreed  in  the  name,  had,  at  the  fame  time,  far  different  apprehenfions  about 
the  thing  fignify’d.  If  they  fay,  that  the  variety  of  deities,  worfhiped  by  the 
heathen  world,  were  but  figurative  ways  of  expreffing  the  feveral  attributes  of 
that  incomprehenfible  being,  or  feveral  parts  of  his  providence :  I  anfwer,  what 
they  might  be  in  their  original,  I  will  not  here  inquire  5  but  that  they  were  fo, 
in  the  thoughts  of  the  vulgar,  I  think  no  body  will  affirm.  And  he  that  will 
confult  the  voyage  of  the  bifhop  of  Beryte,  c.  13.  (not  to  mention  other  tefti- 
monies)  will  find,  that  the  theology  of  the  Siamites  profeffedly  owns  a  plurality 
of  gods :  or,  as  the  abbe  de  Choify  more  judicioufly  remarks,  in  his  Journal 
du  voiage  de  Siam,  it  confffis  properly  in  acknowledging  no  God  at  all. 

§  13.  If  it  be  faid,  that  wife  men,  of  all  nations,  came  to  have  true  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  unity  and  infinity  of  the  deity,  I  grant  it.  But  then  this, 

First,  Excludes  univerfality  of  confent  in  any  thing,  but  the  name;  for 
thofe  wife  men,  being  very  few,  perhaps  one  of  a  thoufand,  this  univerfality  is 
very  narrow. 

Secondly,  It  feems  to  me  plainly  to  prove,  that  the  trued:  and  bed:  notions, 
men  had  of  God,  were  not  imprinted,  but  acquired  by  thought  and  meditation, 
and  a  right  ufe  of  their  faculties ;  dnce  the  wife  and  confiderate  men  of  the 
world,  by  a  right  and  careful  employment  of  their  thoughts  and  reafon,  attain’d 
true  notions  in  this,  as  well  as  other  things ;  wbilft  the  lazy  and  inconfiderate 
part  of  men,  making  the  far  greater  number,  took  up  their  notions  by  chance, 
from  common  tradition,  and  vulgar  conceptions,  without  much  beating  their 
heads  about  them.  And,  if  it  be  a  reafon  to  think  the  notion  of  God  innate, 
becaufe  all  wife  men  had  it,  virtue  too  muff  be  thought  innate,  for  that  alfo 
wife  men  have  always  had. 

§  16.  This  was  evidently  the  cafe  of  all  Gentilifm :  nor  hath,  even  amongft 
Jews,  Chridians,  and  Mahometans,  who  acknowledge  but  one  God,  this 
dodrine,  and  the  care  taken  in  thofe  nations,  to  teach  men  to  have  true  notions 
of  a  God,  prevail’d  fo  far,  as  to  make  men  to  have  the  lame,  and  true  ideas  of 
him.  How  many,  even  amongft  us,  will  be  found,  upon  inquiry,  to  fancy 
him  in  the  lhape  of  a  man,  fitting  in  heaven,  and  to  have  many  other  abfurd 
and  unfit  conceptions  of  him?  Chriftians,  as  well  as  Turks,  have  had  whole 
feds,  owning  and  contending  earnefily  for  it,  that  the  deity  was  corporeal,  and 
of  human  lhape  :  and  tho’  we  find  few  amongft  us,  who  profefs  themfelves 
anthropomorphites,  (tho’  fome  I  have  met  with,  that  own  it)  yet,  I  believe,  he 
that  will  make  it  his  bufinefs,  may  find,  amongft  the  ignorant  and  uninftruded 
chriftians,  many  of  that  opinion.  Talk  but  with  country-people,  almoft  of 
any  age,  or  young  people,  almoft  of  any  condition;  and  you  lhall  find,  that, 
tho’  the  name  of  God  be  frequently  in  their  mouths ;  yet  the  notions,  they  ap¬ 
ply  this  name  to,  are  fo  odd,  low,  and  pitiful,  that  no  body  can  imagine  they 
were  taught  by  a  rational  man,  much  lefs  that  they  were  charaders,  writ  by  the 
finger  of  God  himfelf.  Nor  do  I  fee  how  it  derogates  more  from  the  goodnefs 
of  God,  that  he  has  given  us  minds  unfurniffi’d,  with  thefe  ideas  of  himfelf, 
than  that  he  hath  fent  us  into  the  world  with  bodies  uncloth’d,  and  that  there 
is  no  art,  or  Ikill,  born  with  us :  for,  being  fitted  with  faculties  to  attain  thefe, 
it  is  want  of  induftry,  and  confideration  in  us,  and  not  of  bounty  in  him,  if  we 
have  them  not.  ’Tis  as  certain,  that  there  is  a  God,  as  that  the  oppofite  angles, 
made  by  the  interfedion  of  two  ftrait  lines,  are  equal.  There  was  never  any 
rational  creature,  that  fet  himfelf,  fincerely,  to  examine  the  truth  of  thefe  pro- 
pofitions,  that  could  fail  to  aftent  to  them ;  tho’  yet  it  be  paft  doubt,  that  there 
are  many  men,  who,  having  not  apply’d  their  thoughts  that  way,  are  ignorant 
both  of  the  one  and  the  other.  If  any  one  think  fit  to  call  this  (which  is  the 
utmoft  of  its  extent)  univerfal  confent,  fuch  an  one  I  eafily  allow ;  but  fuch  an 
univerfal  confent  as  this,  proves  not  the  idea  of  God,  no  more  than  it  does  the 
idea  of  fuch  angles,  innate.  §  17.  Since 
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§  1 7.  Since  then,  tho’  the  knowledge  of  a  God  be  the  mod  natural  diico- 
very  of  human  reafon,  yet  the  idea  of  him  is  not  innate,  as,  I  think,  is  evident 
from  what  has  been  faid ;  I  imagine  there  will  fcarce  be  any  other  idea  found, 
that  can  pretend  to  it :  fince,  if  God  had  fet  any  impreflion,  any  character,  on 
the  underftanding  of  men,  it  is  moft  reafonable  to  expeft,  it  fhould  have  been 
fome  clear  and  uniform  idea  of  himfelf,  as  far  as  our  weak  capacities  were  ca¬ 
pable  to  receive  fo  incomprehenfible  and  infinite  an  objetft.  But  our  minds,  be¬ 
ing  at  firft  void  of  that  idea,  which  we  are  moft  concern’d  to  have,  it  is  a 
ftrong  prefumption  againft  all  other  innate  characters.  I  muft  own,  as  far  as  I 
can  obferve,  I  can  find  none,  and  would  be  glad  to  be  inform’d  by  any  other. 

§  18.  I  confess  there  is  another  idea,  which  would  be  of  general  ufe  for 
mankind  to  have,  as  it  is  of  general  talk,  as  if  they  had  it ;  and  that  is  the  idea 
of  fubftance,  which  we  neither  have,  nor  can  have,  by  fenfation,  or  reflection. 
If  nature  took  care  to  provide  us  any  ideas,  we  might  well  expect  they  fhould 
be  fuch,  as,  by  our  own  faculties,  we  cannot  procure  to  ourfelves  :  but  we  fee, 
on  the  contrary,  that  fmce,  by  thofe  ways,  whereby  other  ideas  are  brought 
into  our  minds,  this  is  not ;  we  have  no  fuch  clear  idea  at  all,  and,  therefore, 
fignify  nothing,  by  the  word,  fubftance,  but  only  an  uncertain  fuppofition  of  we 
know  not  what  (i.  e.  of  fomething,  whereof  we  have  no  particular,,  diftinct, 
pofitive)  idea,  which  we  take  to  be  the  fubftratum,  or  fupport,  of  thofe  ideas 
we  do  know. 

§  19.  Whatever  then  we  talk  of  innate,  either  fpeculative,  or  practical 
principles,  it  may,  with  as  much  probability,  be  faid,  that  a  man  hath  100 1. 
fterling  in  his  pocket,  and,  yet,  deny’d  that  he  hath  either  penny,  fhilling, 
crown,  or  any  other  coin,  out  of  which  the  fum  is  to  be  made  up ;  as  to  think 
that  certain  propofitions  are  innate,  when  the  ideas,  about  which  they  are,  can, 
by  no  means,  be  fuppos’d  to  be  fo.  The  general  reception,  and  aflent,  that  is 
given,  doth  not  at  all  prove,  that  the  ideas,  exprefled  in  them,  are  innate :  For, 
in  many  cafes,  however  the  ideas  came  there,  the  aflent  to  words,  exprefling 
the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  fuch  ideas,  will  neceflarily  follow.  Every 
one,  that  hath  a  true  idea  of  God,  and  worfhip,  will  aflent  to  this  propofttion, 
“  that  God  is  to  be  worfhipped,”  when  exprefled  in  a  language  he  underftands ; 
and  every  rational  man,  that  hath  not  thought  on  it  to-day,  may  be  ready  to 
aflent  to  this  propofltion  to-morrow ;  and,  yet,  millions  of  men  may  be  well 
fuppofed  to  want  one,  or  both,  of  thofe  ideas  to-day.  For,  if  we  will  allow 
favages,  and  moft  country-people,  to  have  ideas  of  God,  and  worfhip,  (which 
converfation  with  them  will  not  make  one  forward  to  believe,)  yet,  I  think, 
few  children  can  be  fuppofed  to  have  thofe  ideas,  which,  therefore,  they  muft 
begin  to  have  fome  time  or  other :  and  then  they  will  alfo  begin  to  aflent  to  that 
propofltion,  and  make  very  little  queftion  of  it  ever  after.  But  fuch  an  aflent, 
upon  hearing,  no  more  proves  the  ideas  to  be  innate,  than  it  does  that  one  born 
blind  (with  cataracts,  which  will  be  couched  to-morrow)  had  the  innate  ideas 
of  the  fun,  or  light,  or  faffron,  or  yellow ;  becaufe,  when  his  fight  is  cleared, 
he  will  certainly  aflent  to  this  propofltion,  “  that  the  fun  is  lucid,  or  that  faffron 
is  yellow and,  therefore,  if  fuch  an  aflent,  upon  hearing,  cannot  prove  the 
ideas  innate,  it  can  much  lefs  the  propofitions,  made  up  of  thofe  ideas.  If 
they  have  any  innate  ideas,  I  would  be  glad  to  be  told  what,  and  how  many 
they  are. 

§  20.  To  which  let  me  add:  if  there  be  any  innate  ideas,  any  ideas  in  the 
mind,  which  the  mind  does  not  actually  think  on,  they  muft  be  lodg’d  in  the 
memory,  and  from  thence  muft  be  brought  into  view  by  remembrance  ;  i.  e. 
muft  be  known,  when  they  are  remembered,  to  have  been  perceptions  in  the 
mind  before,  unlefs  remembrance  can  be  without  remembrance.  For,  to  re¬ 
member  is  to  perceive  any  thing  with  memory,  or  with  a  confcioufnefs,  that  it 
was  known,  or  perceived  before  :  without  this,  whatever  idea  comes  into  the 
mind  is  new,  and  not  remembered  ;  this  confcioufnefs,  of  its  having  been  in  the 
mind  before,  being  that  which  diftinguifhes  remembring  from  all  other  ways  of 
thinking.  Whatever  idea  was  never  perceiv’d  by  the  mind,  was  never  in  the 
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mind.  Whatever  idea  is  in  the  mind,  is  either  an  actual  perception ;  or  elfe, 
having  been  an  actual  perception,  is  fo  in  the  mind,  that,  by  the  memory,  it 
can  be  made  an  actual  perception  again.  Whenever  there  is  the  actual  percep¬ 
tion  of  an  idea,  without  memory,  the  idea  appears  perfectly  new,  and  unknown 
before  to  the  understanding.  Whenever  the  memory  brings  any  idea  into  actual 
view,  it  is  with  a  confcioufnefs,  that  it  had  been  there  before,  and  was  not 
wholly  a  Stranger  to  the  mind.  Whether  this  be  not  fo,  I  appeal  to  every  one’s 
obfervation :  and  then  I  defire  an  inftance  of  an  idea,  pretended  to  be  innate, 
which  (before  any  impreffion  of  it,  by  ways  hereafter  to  be  mentioned)  any  one 
could  revive  and  remember,  as  an  idea  he  had  formerly  known,  without  which 
confcioufnefs  of  a  former  perception,  there  is  no  remembrance ;  and  whatever 
idea  comes  into  the  mind,  without  that  confcioufnefs,  is  not  remembered,  or 
comes  not  out  of  the  memory,  nor  can  be  faid  to  be  in  the  mind,  before  that 
appearance  :  for  what  is  not  either  actually  in  view,  or  in  the  memory,  is  in  the 
mind  no  way  at  all,  and  is  all  one,  as  if  it  never  had  been  there.  Suppofe  a 
child  had  the  ufe  of  his  eyes,  till  he  knows  and  distinguishes  colours  ;  but  then 
cataracts  Shut  the  windows,  and  he  is  forty,  or  fifty,  years  perfectly  in  the  dark, 
and,  in  that  time,  perfectly  lofes  all  memory  of  the  ideas  of  colours  he  once  had. 
This  was  the  cafe  of  a  blind  man  I  once  talk’d  with,  who  loft  his  fight  by  the 
fmall-pox,  when  he  was  a  child,  and  had  no  more  notion  of  colours  than  one 
born  blind.  I  ask,  whether  any  one  can  fay,  this  man  had  then  any  ideas  of  co¬ 
lours  in  his  mind,  any  more  than  one  born  blind  ?  And,  I  think,  no  body  will 
fay,  that  either  of  them  had,  in  his  mind,  any  idea  of  colours  at  all.  His  cataracts 
are  couched,  and  then  he  has  the  ideas  (which  he  remembers  not)  of  colours, 
de  novo,  by  his  reftored  fight,  conveyed  to  his  mind,  and  that  without  any  con¬ 
fcioufnefs  of  a  former  acquaintance ;  and  thefe  now  he  can  revive,  and  call  to 
mind  in  the  dark.  In  this  cafe,  all  thefe  ideas  of  colours,  which,  when  out  of 
view,  can  be  revived,  with  a  confcioufnefs  of  a  former  acquaintance,  being  thus 
in  the  memory,  are  faid  to  be  in  the  mind.  The  ufe  I  make  of  this,  is,  that 
whatever  idea,  being  not  a  dually  in  view,  is  in  the  mind,  is  there  only  by  be¬ 
ing  in  the  memory ;  and,  if  it  be  not  in  the  memory,  it  is  not  in  the  mind  ; 
and,  if  it  be  in  the  memory,  it  cannot,  by  the  memoiy,  be  brought  into  adual 
view,  without  a  perception  that  it  comes  out  of  the  memory ;  which  is  this, 
that  it  had  been  known  before,  and  is  now  remembered.  If,  therefore,  there 
be  any  innate  ideas,  they  muft  be  in  the  memory,  or  elfe  no  where  in  the  mind; 
and,  if  they  be  in  the  memory,  they  can  be  revived,  without  any  impreffion 
from  without ;  and,  whenever  they  are  brought  into  the  mind,  they  are  re¬ 
membered,  i.  e.  they  bring  with  them  a  perception  of  their  not  being  wholly 
new  to  it.  This  being  a  conftant  and  diftinguiffiing  difference  between  v/hat  is, 
and  what  is  not  in  the  memory,  or  in  the  mind ;  that  what  is  not  in  the  me¬ 
mory,  whenever  it  appears  there,  appears  perfectly  new  and  unknown  before ; 
and  what  is  in  the  memory,  or  in  the  mind,  whenever  it  is  fuggefted  by  the 
memory,  appears  not  to  be  new,  but  the  mind  finds  it  in  itfelf,  and  knows  it 
was  there  before.  By  this  it  may  be  tried,  whether  there  be  any  innate  ideas  in 
the  mind,  before  impreffion  from  fenfation,  or  reflection.  I  would  fain  meet 
with  the  man,  who,  when  he  came  to  the  ufe  of  reafon,  or,  at  any  other  time, 
remembered  any  of  them;  and,  to  whom,  after  he  was  born,  they  were  never 
new.  If  any  one  will  fay,  there  are  ideas  in  the  mind,  that  are  not  in  the  me¬ 
mory  ;  I  defire  him  to  explain  himfelf,  and  make  what  he  fays,  intelligible. 

§  21.  Besides  what  I  have  already  faid,  there  is  another  reafon  why  I 
doubt,  that  neither  thefe,  nor  any  other  principles,  are  innate.  I  that  am  fully 
perfuaded,  that  the  infinitely  wife  God  made  all  things  in  perfect  wifdom,  can¬ 
not  fatisfy  myfelf,  why  he  ffiould  be  fuppofed  to  print,  upon  the  minds  of  men, 
fbme  univerfal  principles,  whereof  thofe,  that  are  pretended  innate,  and  concern 
fpeculation,  are  of  no  great  ufe ;  and  thofe,  that  concern  practice,  not  felf-evi- 
dent ;  and  neither  of  them  diflinguifhable  from  fome  other  truths,  not  allowed  to 
be  innate.  For,  to  what  purpofe  ffiould  characters  be  graven  on  the  mind,  by  the 
finger  of  God,  which  are  not  clearer  there,  than  thofe  which  are  afterwards 
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introduced,  or  cannot  be  diftinguilhed  from  them?  If  any  one  thinks  there  are 
fuch  innate  ideas  and  proportions,  which,  by  their  clearnefs  and  ulefulnefs,  are 
diftinguifhable  from  all  that  is  adventitious  in  the  mind,  and  acquired,  it  will  not 
be  a  hard  matter  for  him  to  tell  us,  which  they  are ;  and  then  every  one  will  be 
a  fit  judge,  whether  they  be  fo  or  no ;  fince,  if  there  be  fuch  innate  ideas  and 
imprefiions,  plainly  different  from  all  other  perceptions  and  knowledge,  every 
one  will  find  it  true  in  himfelf.  Of  the  evidence  of  thefe  fuppofed  innate  max¬ 
ims,  I  have  fpoken  already ;  of  their  ufefulnefs,  I  fhall  have  occafion  to  {peak 
more  hereafter. 

§  22.  To  conclude:  fome  ideas  forwardly  offer  themfelves  to  all  men’s  un¬ 
derstandings;  fome  fort  of  truths  refult  from  any  ideas,  as  fbon  as  the  mind 
puts  them  into  propofitions ;  other  truths  require  a  train  of  ideas  placed  in  order, 
a  due  comparing  of  them,  and  deductions  made  with  attention,  before  they  can 
be  difcovered  and  affented  to.  Some  of  the  firft  fort,  becaufe  of  their  general 
and  eafy  reception,  have  been  miftaken  for  innate ;  but  the  truth  is,  ideas  and 
notions  are  no  more  born  with  us,  than  arts  and  Sciences,  tho’  fome  of  them, 
indeed,  offer  themfelves  to  our  faculties  more  readily  than  others,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  are  more  generally  received ;  tho’  that  too  be  according  as  the  organs  of 
our  bodies,  and  powers  of  our  minds,  happen  to  be  employed :  God  having 
fitted  men  with  faculties,  and  means,  to  difcover,  receive,  and  retain  truths, 
according  as  they  are  imployed.  The  great  difference,  that  is  to  be  found  in 
the  notions  of  mankind,  is  from  the  different  ufe  they  put  their  faculties  to; 
whilft  fome  (and  thofe  the  mofl)  taking  things  upon  truft,  mifemploy  their 
power  of  affent,  by  lazily  enflaving  their  minds  to  the  dictates  and  dominion  of 
others,  in  doCtrines,  which  it  is  their  duty  carefully  to  examine,  and  not, 
blindly,  with  an  implicit  faith,  to  fwallow.  Others,  employing  their  thoughts 
only  about  l'ome  few  things,  grow  acquainted  fufficiently  with  them,  attain 
great  degrees  of  knowledge  in  them,  and  are  ignorant  of  all  other,  having  never 
let  their  thoughts  loofe,  in  the  fearch  of  other  inquiries.  Thus ;  that  the  three 
angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones,  is  a  truth,  as  certain  as  any 
thing  can  be,  and,  I  think,  more  evident  than  many  of  thofe  propofitions  that 
go  for  principles ;  and,  yet,  there  are  millions,  however  expert  in  other  things, 
who  know  not  this  at  all,  becaufe  they  never  fet  their  thoughts  on  work  about 
fuch  angles :  and  he,  that  certainly  knows  this  propofition,  may,  yet,  be  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  truth  of  other  propofitions,  in  mathematicks  itfelf,  which  are  as 
clear  and  evident  as  this ;  becaufe,  in  his  fearch  of  thofe  mathematical  truths, 
he  flopped  his  thoughts  fhort,  and  went  not  fo  far.  The  fame  may  happen 
concerning  the  notions  we  have  of  the  being  of  a  deity :  for  tho’  there  be  no 
truth,  which  a  man  may  more  evidently  make  out  to  himfelf,  than  the 
exiftence  of  a  God;  yet  he  that  {hall  content  himfelf  with  things,  as  he  finds 
them  in  this  world,  as  they  minifter  to  his  pleafures  and  pallions,  and  not  make 
inquiry  a  little  farther,  into  their  caufes,  ends,  and  admirable  contrivances,  and 
purfue  the  thoughts  thereof,  with  diligence  and  attention,  may  live  long  with¬ 
out  any  notion  of  fuch  a  being.  And,  if  any  perfon  hath,  by  talk,  put  fuch  a 
notion  into  his  head,  he  may,  perhaps,  believe  it ;  but,  if  he  hath  never  ex¬ 
amin’d  it,  his  knowledge  of  it  will  be  no  perfeCter  than  his,  who  having  been 
told,  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones,  takes  it 
upon  truft,  without  examining  the  demonftration,  and  may  yield  his  aflent,  as 
a  probable  opinion,  but  hath  no  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  it;  which,  yet, 
his  faculties,  if  carefully  employed,  were  able  to  make  clear  and  evident  to  him. 
But  this  only  by  the  by,  to  fhew  how  much  our  knowledge  depends  upon  the 
right  ufe  of  thofe  powers,  nature  hath  bellowed  upon  us,  and  how  little  upon 
fuch  innate  principles,  as  are  in  vain  fuppofed  to  be  in  all  mankind  for  their 
direction  ;  which  all  men  could  not  but  know,  if  they  were  there,  or  elfe  they 
would  be  there  to  no  purpofe :  and  which,  fince  all  men  do  not  know,  nor  can 
diftinguifti  from  other  adventitious  truths,  we  may  well  conclude  there  are 
no  fuch. 


Difference  of 
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Book  I.  §  23.  What  cenfure,  doubting  thus,  of  innate  principles,  may  deferve  from 
men,  who  will  be  apt  to  call  it  pulling  up  the  old  foundations  of  knowledge 
Sink  "and  anc^  certainty,  I  cannot  tell ;  I  perfuade  myfelf  at  lead,  that  the  way  I  have 
know’,  for  purfued,  being  conformable  to  truth,  lays  thofe  foundations  furer.  This,  I  am 
themfelves.  certain,  I  have  not  made  it  my  bufinefs  either  to  quit,  or  follow,  any  authority 
in  the  enfuing  difcourfe:  truth  has  been  my  only  aim,  and,  wherever  that  has 
appeared  to  lead,  my  thoughts  have  impartially  followed,  without  minding 
whether  the  footfleps  of  any  other  lay  that  way,  or  no.  Not  that  I  want  a 
due  refpedt  to  other  men’s  opinions ;  but,  after  all,  the  greatefl  reverence  is  due 
to  truth :  and,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought  arrogance  to  fay,  that,  perhaps, 
we  lhould  make  greater  progrefs  in  the  dil'covery  of  rational  and  contemplative 
knowledge,  if  we  fought  it  in  the  fountain,  in  the  confideration  of  things  them¬ 
felves,  and  made  ufe  rather  of  our  own  thoughts,  than  other  men’s,  to  find  it : 
For,  I  think,  we  may  as  rationally  hope  to  fee  with  other  men’s  eyes,  as  to 
know  by  other  men’s  underllandings.  So  much  as  we  ourfelves  confider,  and 
comprehend,  of  truth  and  reafon,  fo  much  we  pofiefs  of  real  and  true  know¬ 
ledge.  The  floating  of  other  men’s  opinions  in  our  brains,  makes  us  not  one 
jot  the  more  knowing,  tho’  they  happen  to  be  true.  What  in  them  was  fci- 
ence,  is  in  us  but  opiniatrety ;  whilft  we  give  up  our  aflent  only  to  reverend 
names,  and  do  not,  as  they  did,  employ  our  own  reafon,  to  underfland  thofe 
truths,  which"  gave  them  reputation.  Ariftotle  was  certainly  a  knowing  man ; 
but  no  body  ever  thought  him  fo,  becaufe  he  blindly  embraced,  and  confidently 
vented  the  opinions  of  another.  And,  if  the  taking  up  of  another’s  principles, 
without  examining  them,  made  not  him  a  philofopher ;  I  fuppofe  it  will  hardly 
make  any  body  elfe  fo.  In  the  fciences,  every  one  has  fo  much  as  he  really 
knows,  and  comprehends :  what  he  believes  only,  and  takes  upon  trull,  are  but 
fihreds ;  which,  however,  will,  in  the  whole  piece,  make  no  confiderable  ad¬ 
dition  to  his  flock,  who  gathers  them.  Such  borrowed  wealth,  like  fairy-money, 
tho’  it  were  gold  in  the  hand,  from  which  he  received  it,  will  be  but  leaves  and 
dull;  when  it  comes  to  ufe. 

Whence  the  §  24.  When  men  have  found  fome  general  propofitions,  that  could  not  be 
opinion  of  doubted  of,  as  foon  as  underflood,  it  was,  I  know,  a  fhort  and  eafy  way  to  con- 
ciple16  Prm"  c^U(^e  ^em  innate.  This  being  once  received,  it  eafed  the  lazy  from  the  pains 
of  fearch,  and  flopped  the  enquiry  of  the  doubtful,  concerning  all  that  was  once 
fliled  innate.  And  it  was  of  no  fmall  advantage  to  thofe,  who  affedted  to  be 
mailers  and  teachers,  to  make  this  the  principle  of  principles,  “  that  principles 
mull  not  be  queflioned  for  having  once  eflablifhed  this  tenet,  that  there  are 
innate  principles,  it  put  their  followers  upon  a  necefiity  of  receiving  fome  doc¬ 
trines  as  fuch  ;  which  was  to  take  them  off  from  the  ufe  of  their  own  reafon 
and  judgment,  and  put  them  on  believing,  and  taking  them  upon  trull,  without 
farther  examination :  In  which  pofture  of  blind  credulity,  they  might  be  more 
eafily  governed  by,  and  made  ufeful  to,  fome  fort  of  men,  who  had  the  ikill 
and  office  to  principle  and  guide  them.  Nor  is  it  a  fmall  power  it  gives  one 
man  over  another,  to  have  the  authority  to  be  the  dictator  of  principles,  and 
teacher  of  unqueflionable  truths,  and  to  make  a  man  fwallow  that  for  an  in¬ 
nate  principle,  which  may  lerve  to  his  purpofe,  who  teaches  themj  whereas,  had 
they  examined  the  ways,  whereby  men  came  to  the  knowledge  of  many  uni- 
verfal  truths,  they  would  have  found  them  to  refult,  in  the  minds  of  men,  from 
the  being  of  things  themfelves,  when  duly  confidered ;  and  that  they  were  dif- 
covered  by  the  application  of  thofe  faculties,  that  were  fitted  by  nature  to  re¬ 
ceive  and  judge  of  them,  when  duly  employed  about  them. 

Conclufion.  §  25.  To  fhew  how  the  underftanding  proceeds  herein,  is  the  defign  of  the 
following  difcourfe ;  which  I  lhall  proceed  to,  when  I  have  firfl  premifed,  that 
hitherto,  to  clear  my  way  to  thofe  foundations,  which,  I  conceive,  are  the  only 
true  ones,  whereon  to  eflabliffi  thofe  notions  we  can  have,  of  our  own  know¬ 
ledge,  it  hath  been  neceffary  for  me  to  give  an  account  of  the  reafons  I  had  to 
doubt  of  innate  principles.  And  fince  the  arguments,  which  are  againft  them, 
do  fome  of  them  rife  from  common,  received  opinions,  I  have  been  forced  to 

take 
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take  feveral  things  for  granted,  which  is  hardly  avoidable  to  any  one,  whofe  Chap. 
talk  it  is  to  Ihew  the  fallhood,  or  improbability,  of  any  tenet :  it  happening,  in  IV. 
controverlial  difcourfes,  as  it  does  in  the  alfaulting  of  towns,  where,  if  the 
ground  be  but  firm,  whereon  the  batteries  are  created,  there  is  no  farther  in¬ 
quiry,  of  whom  it  is  borrowed,  nor  whom  it  belongs  to,  fo  it  affords  but  a  fit 
rife  for  the  prefent  purpofe.  But,  in  the  future  part  of  this  difcourfe,  defigning 
to  raife  an  edifice  uniform,  and  confident  with  itfelf,  as  far  as  my  own  expe¬ 
rience  and  obfervation  will  aflifl  me,  I  hope  to  eredt  it  on  fuch  a  bafis,  that  I 
fhall  not  need  to  fhore  it  up  with  props  and  buttrefies,  leaning  on  borrowed,  or 
begged  foundations ;  or,  at  leaft,  if  mine  prove  a  caftle  in  the  air,  I  will  endea¬ 
vour  it  fhall  be  all  of  a  piece,  and  hang  together.  Wherein  I  warn  the  reader, 
not  to  expedt  undeniable,  cogent  demonftrations,  unlefs  I  may  be  allowed  the 
privilege,  not  feldom  affumed  by  others,  to  take  my  principles  for  granted ;  and 
then,  I  doubt  not,  but  I  can  demonftrate  too.  All  that  I  fhall  fay,  for  the 
principles  I  proceed  on,  is,  that  I  can  only  appeal  to  men’s  own  unprejudiced 
experience  and  obfervation,  whether  they  be  true,  or  no ;  and  this  is  enough  for 
a  man,  who  profeffes  no  more  than  to  lay  down  candidly  and  freely  his  own 
conjedtures,  concerning  a  fubjedt  lying  fomewhat  in  the  dark,  without  any  other 
defign,  than  an  unbiaffed  inquiry  after  truth. 


BOOK  II. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  ideas  in  general,  and  their  original. 

VERY  man  being  confcious  to  himfelf  that  he  thinks,  and  that  Chap.  I, 
which  his  mind  is  applied  about,  whilfl  thinking,  being  the  ideas  that 
are  there,  ’tis  pall  doubt,  that  men  have  in  their  minds  feveral  ideas,  aVf  6 

fuch  as  are  thofe  expreffed  by  the  words,  Whitenefs,  Hardnefs,  thinking, 
Sweetnefs,  Thinking,  Motion,  Man,  Elephant,  Army,  Drunkennefs,  and 
others.  It  is  in  the  firfl  place  then  to  be  enquired,  how  he  comes  by  them  ?  I 
know  it  is  a  received  dodlrine,  that  men  have  native  ideas,  and  original  charadters, 
ftamped  upon  their  minds,  in  their  very  firfl  being.  This  opinion  I  have,  at 
large,  examined  already  j  and,  I  fuppofe,  what  I  have  faid,  in  the  foregoing 
book,  will  be  much  more  eafily  admitted,  when  I  have  fhewn,  whence  the  un¬ 
demanding  may  get  all  the  ideas  it  has,  and  by  what  ways  and  degrees  they 
may  come  into  the  mind  ;  for  which  I  fhall  appeal  to  every  one’s  own  obferva¬ 
tion  and  experience. 

§  2.  Let  us  then  fuppofe  the  mind  to  be,  as  we  fay,  white  paper,  void  of  All  ideas 
all  charadters,  without  any  ideas;  how  comes  it  to  be  furnifhed?  whence  come  from 
comes  it  by  that  vafl  flore,  which  the  bufy  and  boundlefs  fancy  of  man  has  refle&;°n or 
painted  on  it,  with  an  almofl  endlefs  variety  ?  whence  has  it  all  the  materials  of 
reafon  and  knowledge  ?  To  this  I  anfwer,  in  one  word,  from  experience ;  in 
that  all  our  knowledge  is  founded,  and  from  that  it  ultimately  derives  itfelf. 

Our  obfervation  employed,  either  about  external,  fenfible  objedts,  or  about  the 
internal  operations  of  our  minds,  perceived,  and  refledted  on,  by  ourfelves,  is 
that  which  fupplies  our  underflandings  with  all  the  materials  of  thinking.  Thefe 
two  are  the  fountains  of  knowledge,  from  whence  all  the  ideas  we  have,  or  can 
naturally  have,  do  fpring. 

VOL.  I. 
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Book  II.  §  3.  First,  Our  fenfes,  converfant  about  particular  fenfible  objects,  do  con- 
J  vey  into  the  mind  feveral  diftind  perceptions  of  things,  according  to  thofe  vari- 
The  obje&s  qus  w  wfierein  thofe  objeds  do  affed  them :  and  thus  we  come  by  thofe 
fource  of  ideas  we  have  of  Yellow,  White,  Heat,  Cold,  Soft,  Hard,  Bitter,  Sweet,  and 


one 


ideas..  all  thofe,  which  we  call  fenfible  qualities ;  which,  when  I  fay  the  fenfes  convey 
into  the  mind,  I  mean,  they,  from  external  objeds,  convey  into  the  mind  what 
produces  there  thofe  perceptions.  This  great  fource  of  mod;  of  the  ideas  we 
have,  depending  wholly  upon  our  fenfes,  and  derived  by  them  to  the  under¬ 
ftanding,  I  call  Sensat ion. 

The  opera-  §  4.  Secondly,  The  other  fountain,  from  which  experience  furnifheth  the 
tions  of  our  underftanding  with  ideas,  is  the  perception  of  the  operations  of  our  own  mind 
other  fource  within  us,  as  it  is  employed  about  the  ideas  it  has  got  j  which  operations,  when 
of  them.  the  foul  comes  to  relied  on,  and  confider,  do  furnilh  the  underftanding  with 
another  fet  of  ideas,  which  could  not  be  had  from  things  without ;  and  fuch 
are  Perception,  Thinking,  Doubting,  Believing,  Reafoning,  Knowing,  Willing, 
and  all  the  different  adings  of  our  own  minds ;  which  we  being  confcious  of, 
and  obferving  in  ourfelves,  do,  from  thefe,  receive  into  our  underftandings  as 
diftind  ideas,  as  we  do  from  bodies  affeding  our  fenfes.  This  fource  of  ideas 
every  man  has  wholly  in  himfelf ;  and  tho’  it  be  not  fenfe,  as  having  nothing  to 
do  with  external  objeds,  yet  it  is  very  like  it,  and  might  properly  enough  be 
called  internal  fenfe.  But,  as  I  call  the  other,  Senfation,  fo  I  call  this.  Re¬ 
flection  ;  the  ideas  it  affords  being  fuch  only  as  the  mind  gets,  by  refleding 
on  its  own  operations  within  itfelf.  By  refledion  then,  in  the  following  part 
of  this  difcourfe,  I  would  be  underftood  to  mean,  that  notice  which  the  mind 
takes  of  its  own  operations,  and  the  manner  of  them ;  by  reafon  whereof  there 
come  to  be  ideas  of  thefe  operations  in  the  underftanding.  Thefe  two,  I  fay, 
viz.  external,  material  things,  as  the  objeds  of  fenfation ;  and  the  operations  of 
our  own  minds  within,  as  the  objeds  of  refledion ;  are,  to  me,  the  only  originals, 
from  whence  all  our  ideas  take  their  beginnings.  The  term.  Operations,  here, 
I  ufe  in  a  large  fenfe,  as  comprehending  not  barely  the  adions  of  the  mind, 
about  its  ideas,  but  fome  fort  of  paflions,  arifing  fometimes  from  them ;  fuch  as 
is  the  fatisfadion,  or  uneafinefs,  arifing  from  any  thought. 

All  our  ideas  §  5.  The  underftanding  feems  to  me  not  to  have  the  leaft  glimmering  of 
are  of  the  any  ideas,  which  it  doth  not  receive  from  one  of  thefe  two.  External  objeds 
furniffi  the  mind  with  the  ideas  of  fenfible  qualities,  which  are  all  thofe  different 
perceptions  they  produce  in  us :  and  the  mind  furnifhes  the  underftanding  with 
ideas  of  its  own  operations. 

These,  when  we  have  taken  a  full  furvey  of  them,  and  their  foveral  modes, 
combinations,  and  relations,  we  ftiall  find  to  contain  all  our  whole  ftock  of  ideas; 
and  that  we  have  nothing  in  our  minds,  which  did  not  come  in,  one  of  thefe 
two  ways.  Let  any  one  examine  his  own  thoughts,  and  thorowly  fearch  into 
his  underftanding ;  and  then  let  him  tell  me,  “  whether  all  the  original  ideas 
“  he  has  there,  are  any  other  than  of  the  objeds  of  his  fenfes,  or  of  the  opera- 
“  tions  of  his  mind,  confidered  as  objeds  of  his  refledion  ?”  and  how  great  a 
mafs  of  knowledge  foeveP  he  imagines  to  be  lodged  there,  he  will,  upon  talcing 
a  Arid  view,  fee  that  he  has  not  any  idea  in  his  mind,  but  what  one  of  thefe 
two  have  imprinted ;  tho’,  perhaps,  with  infinite  variety,  compounded  and  en¬ 
larged  by  the  underftanding  5  as  we  (hall  fee  hereafter. 

§  6.  He,  that  attentively  confiders  the  ftate  of  a  child,  at  his  firft  coming  into 
the  world,  will  have  little  reafon  to  think  him  ftored  with  plenty  of  ideas,  that 
are  to  be  the  matter  of  his  future  knowledge :  ’Tis  by  degrees  he  comes  to  be 
furniftied  with  them.  And,  tho’1  the  ideas  of  obvious  and  familiar  qualities  im¬ 
print  themfelves,  before  the  memory  begins  to  keep  a  regifter  of  time  and  or¬ 
der  ;  yet,  tis  often  fo  late,  before  fome  unufual  qualities  come  in  the  way,  that 
there  are  few  men,  that  cannot  recoiled  the  beginning  of  their  acquaintance  with 
them  :  and,  if  it  were  worth  while,  no  doubt,  a  child  might  be  fo  ordered,  as 
to  have  but  a  very  few  even  of  the  ordinary  ideas,  till  he  were  grown  up  to  a 
man.  But  all  that  are  born  into  the  world,  being  furrounded  with  bodies,  that 
-  *  perpetually 
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perpetually  and  diverfly  afFed  them  ;  variety  of  ideas,  whether  care  be  taken  Ch  ap.  I. 
about  it  or  no,  are  imprinted  on  the  minds  of  children.  Light  and  colours  are 
bufy  at  hand,  every  where,  when  the  eye  is  but  open  :  founds,  and  fome  tangible 
qualities,  fail  not  to  follicite  their  proper  fenfes,  and  force  an  entrance  to  the 
mind  ;  but  yet,  I  think,  it  will  be  granted  eafily,  that,  if  a  child  were  kept  in 
a  place,  where  he  never  faw  any  other  but  black  and  white,  till  he  were  a  man, 
he  would  have  no  more  ideas  of  fcarlet  or  green,  than  he,  that  from  his  child¬ 
hood  never  tailed  an  oyfter,  or  a  pine-apple,  has  of  thofe  particular  relilhes. 

§  7.  Men  then  come  to  be  furnifhed  with  fewer  or  more  fimple  ideas,  from  Men  are  dif- 
without,  according  as  the  objeds  they  converfe  with,  afford  greater  or  lefs  va-  ^wTb 
riety;  and  from  the  operations  of  their  minds  within,  according  as  they  more  thefo  accor- 
or  lefs  refled:  on  them.  For  tho’  he,  that  contemplates  the  operations  of  his  ding  to  the 
mind  ;  cannot  but  have  plain  and  clear  ideas  of  them  ;  yet,  unlefs  he  turn  his  different  ob- 
thoughts  that  way,  and  confiders  them  attentively,  he  will  no  more  have  clear  {^nUrfe^ 
and  diftind  ideas  of  all  the  operations  of  his  mind,  and  all  that  may  be  obferved  with, 
therein,  than  he  will  have  all  the  particular  ideas  of  any  landfcape,  or  of  the 
parts  and  motions  of  a  clock,  who  will  not  turn  his  eyes  to  it,  and  with  at¬ 
tention  heed  all  the  parts  of  it.  The  pidure,  or  clock,  may  be  fo  placed,  that 
they  may  come  in  his  way  every  day ;  but  yet  he  will  have  but  a  confufed  idea 
of  all  the  parts,  they  are  made  up  of,  ’till  he  applies  himfelf  with  attention  to 
confider  them  each  in  particular. 

§  8.  And  hence  we  fee  the  reafon,  why  it  is  pretty  late,  before  mofl  chil-  Ideas  of  re- 
dren  get  ideas  of  the  operations  of  their  own  minds;  and  fome  have  not  any 
very  clear,  or  perfed  ideas  of  the  greatefl  part  of  them,  all  their  lives  :  becaufe,  necj  atten_7 
tho’  they  pafs  there  continually,  yet,  like  floating  viflons,  they  make  not  deep  tion. 
impreflions  enough,  to  leave  in  the  mind,  clear,  diftind,  tailing  ideas,  till  the 
under  Handing  turns  inwards  upon  itfelf,  refleds  on  its  own  operations,  and 
makes  them  the  objed  of  its  own  contemplation.  Children,  when  they  come 
firft  into  it,  are  furrounded  with  a  world  of  new  things,  which,  by  a  conftant 
follicitation  of  their  fenfes,  draw  the  mind  conftantly  to  them,  forward  to  take 
notice  of  new,  and  apt  to  be  delighted  with  the  variety  of  changing  objeds. 

Thus,  the  firft  years  are  ufually  employed  and  diverted  in  looking  abroad.  Men’s 
bufinefs  in  them  is  to  acquaint  themfelves  with  what  is  to  be  found  without  ; 
and  fo,  growing  up  in  a  conftant  attention  to  outward  fenfations,  feldom  make 
any  confiderable  refledion  on  what  paffes  within  them,  till  they  come  to  be  of 
riper  years  ;  and  fome  fcarce  ever  at  all. 

§  9.  To  afk  at  what  time  a  man  has  firft  any  ideas,  is  to  afk  when  he  be-  The  foul  be¬ 
gins  to  perceive  ;  having  ideas,  and  perception,  being  the  lame  thing.  I  know  £jns  to  have 
it  is  an  opinion,  that  the  foul  always  thinks,  and  that  it  has  the  adual  percep-  ^  be’ ins "lo 
tion  of  ideas  in  itfelf,  conftantly,  as  long  as  it  exifts ;  and  that  adual  thinking  perceive, 
is  as  infeparable  from  the  foul,  as  adual  extenfion  is  from  the  body  :  which,  if 
true,  to  inquire  after  the  beginning  of  a  man’s  ideas,  is  the  fame  as  to  enquire 
after  the  beginning  of  his  foul.  For  by  this  account,  foul,  and  its  ideas,  as 
body  and  its  extenfion,  will  begin  to  exift,  both  at  the  fame  time. 

§  10.  But  whether  the  foul  be  fuppofed  to  exift  antecedent  to,  or  coeval  The  foul 
with,  or  fome  time  after,  the  firft  rudiments  or  organization,  or  the  beginnings 
of  life  in  the  body  ;  I  leave  to  be  difputed  by  thofe,  who  have  better  thought  tlhs^vants' 
of  that  matter.  I  confefs  myfelf  to  have  one  of  thofe  dull  fouls,  that  doth  proofs, 
not  perceive  itfelf  always  to  contemplate  ideas ;  nor  can  conceive  it  any  more 
necelfary  for  the  foul  always  to  think,  than  for  the  body  always  to  move :  the 
perception  of  ideas  being  (as  I  conceive)  to  the  foul,  what  motion  is  to  the  body ; 
not  its  eftence,  but  one  of  its  operations.  And  therefore,  tho’  thinking  be  fup¬ 
pofed  ever  fo  much  the  proper  adion  of  the  foul,  yet  it  is  not  neceflary  to 
fuppofe  that  it  fhould  be  always  thinking,  always  in  adion :  That,  perhaps,  is 
the  privilege  of  the  infinite  author,  and  preferver  of  things,  who  never  {lumbers, 
nor  fleeps ;  but  is  not  competent  to  any  finite  being,  at  leaft  not  to  the  foul  of 
man.  We  know  certainly  by  experience,  that  we  fometimes  think,  and  thence 
draw  this  infallible  confequence,  that  there  is  fomething  in  us,  that  has  a  power 
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Book  II.  to  think:  but  whether  that  fubftance  perpetually  thinks  or  no,  we  can  be  no 
farther  allured,  than  experience  informs  us.  For  to  fay,  that  adtual  thinking  is 
elfential  to  the  foul,  and  infeparable  from  it,  is  to  beg  what  is  in  queftion,  and 
not  to  prove  it  by  reafon ;  which  is  necelfary  to  be  done,  if  it  be  not  a  felf-evi- 
dent  proportion.  But  whether  this,  “  that  the  foul  always  thinks,”  be  a  felf- 
evident  propolition,  that  every  body  alfents  to  at  firft  hearing,  I  appeal  to  man¬ 
kind.  It  is  doubted,  whether  I  thought  all  laft  night,  or  no ;  the  queftion  being 
about  a  matter  of  fadt,  it  is  begging  it,  to  bring  as  a  proof  for  it,  an  bypothe- 
fis,  which  is  the  very  thing  in  difpute  ;  by  which  way  one  may  prove  any  thing : 
and  it  is  but  fuppofing  that  all  watches,  whilft  the  balance  beats,  think  ;  and 
it  is  fufficiently  proved,  and  paft  doubt,  that  my  watch  thought  all  laft  night. 
But  he,  that  would  not  deceive  himfelf,  ought  to  build  his  hypothelis  on  matter 
of  fad:,  and  make  it  out  by  fenftble  experience,  and  not  prefume  on  matter  of 
fact,  becaufe  of  his  hypothefis ;  that  is,  becaufe  he  fuppofes  it  to  be  fo  :  which 
way  of  proving  amounts  to  this,  that  I  mu  ft  neceftarily  think  all  laft;  night,  be- 
caule  another  fuppofes  I  always  think,  tho’  I  myfelf  cannot  perceive  that  I 
always  do  fo. 

But  men,  in  love  with  their  opinions,  may  not  only  fuppofe  what  is  in  que¬ 
ftion,  but  alledge  wrong  matter  of  fad.  How  elfe  could  any  one  make  it  an 
inference  of  mine,  that  a  thing  is  not,  becaufe  we  are  not  fenftble  of  it  in  our 
lleep  ?  I  do  not  fay,  there  is  no  foul  in  a  man,  becaufe  he  is  not  fenftble  of  it 
in  his  fleep  :  but  I  do  fay,  he  cannot  think  at  any  time,  waking  or  fteeping, 
without  being  fenftble  of  it.  Our  being  fenftble  of  it,  is  not  neceflary  to  any 
thing,  but  to  our  thoughts ;  and  to  them  it  is,  and  to  them  it  will  always  be 
neceflary,  till  we  can  think,  without  being  confcious  of  it. 

It  is  not  al-  §  1 1. 1  grant  that  the  foul,  in  a  waking  man,  is  never  without  thought,  be- 
caufe  it  is  the  condition  of  being  awake  :  but  whether  fteeping,  without  dream¬ 
ing,  be  not  an  affection  of  the  whole  man,  mind  as  well  as  body,  may  be 
worth  a  waking  man’s  conftderation  ;  it  being  hard  to  conceive,  that  any  thing 
fhould  think,  and  not  be  confcious  of  it.  If  the  foul  doth  think,  in  a  fteeping 
man,  without  being  confcious  of  it ;  I  alk,  whether,  during  fuch  thinking,  it 
has  any  pleafure  or  pain,  or  be  capable  of  happinefs  or  mifery  ?  I  am  fure,  the 
man  is  not,  no  more  than  the  bed  or  earth  he  lies  on.  For  to  be  happy  or  mi- 
ferable,  without  being  confcious  of  it,  feems  to  me  utterly  inconftftent  and  im- 
poflible.  Or  if  it  be  poftible  that  the  foul  can,  whilft  the  body  is  fteeping,  have 
its  thinking,  enjoyments,  and  concerns,  its  pleafure,  or  pain,  apart,  which  the 
man  is  not  confcious  of,  or  partakes  in  ;  it  is  certain  that  Socrates  afleep,  and 
Socrates  awake,  is  not  the  fame  perfon  :  but  his  foul,  when  he  fleeps,  and  So¬ 
crates  the  man,  confifting  of  body  and  foul,  when  he  is  waking,  are  two  perfons ; 
fince  waking  Socrates  has  no  knowledge  of,  or  concernment  for  that  happinefs, 
or  mifery  of  his  foul,  which  it  enjoys  alone  by  itfelf,  whilft  he  fleeps,  without 
perceiving  any  thing  of  it  ;  no  more  than  he  has  for  the  happinefs  or  mifery  of 
a  man  in  the  Indies,  whom  he  knows  not.  For,  if  we  take  wholly  away  all 
confcioufnefs  of  our  actions  and  fenfations,  efpecially  of  pleafure  and  pain,  and 
the  concernment  that  accompanies  it,  it  will  be  hard  to  know  wherein  to  place 
perfonal  identity. 

§  12.  “The  foul,  during  found  fleep,  thinks,”  fay  thefe  men.  Whilft  it 
thinks  and  perceives,  it  is  capable  certainly  of  thofe  of  delight,  or  trouble,  as 
knowing  it,  we^  as  any  ot^er  perceptions ;  and  it  muft  neceftarily  be  confcious  of  its  own 
the  fleeplng’  perceptions.  But  it  has  all  this  apart ;  the  fteeping  man,  it  is  plain,  is  confcious 
and  waking  af  nothing  of  all  this.  Let  us  fuppofe  then,  the  foul  of  Caftor,  while  he  is 
perrons6  tW°  ^eeP*ng>  retired  from  his  body ;  which  is  no  impoflible  fuppofttion  for  the  men 
I  have  here  to  do  with,  who  fo  liberally  allow  life,  without  a  thinking  foul,  to 
all  other  animals  :  Thefe  men  cannot  then  judge  it  impoflible,  or  a  contradic¬ 
tion,  that  the  body  fhould  live  without  the  foul ;  nor  that  the  foul  fhould  fub- 
ftft  and  think,  or  have  perception,  even  perception  of  happinefs  or  mifery,  with¬ 
out  the  body.  Let  us  then,  as  I  fay,  fuppofe  the  foul  of  Caftor  feparated, 
during  his  fleep,  from  his  body,  to  think  apart.  Let  us  fuppofe  too,  that  it 
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chufes  for  its  fcene  of  thinking,  the  body  of  another  man,  v.  g.  Pollux,  who  is  Chap.  I. 
fleeping  without  a  foul :  for  if  Caftor’s  foul  can  think,  whilft  Caftor  is  afleep, 
what  Caftor  is  never  confcious  of,  it  is  no  matter  what  place  it  chufes  to  think 
in.  We  have  here  then  the  bodies  of  two  men,  with  only  one  foul  between 
them,  which  we  will  fuppofc  to  deep  and  wake  by  turns ;  and  the  foul  llill 
thinking  in  the  waking  man,  whereof  the  fleeping  man  is  never  confcious,  has 
never  the  leaft  perception.  I  a  Ik  then,  whether  Caftor  and  Pollux,  thus  with 
only  one  foul  between  them,  which  thinks  and  perceives  in  one  what  the  other 
is  never  confcious  of,  nor  is  concerned  for,  are  not  two  as  diftinft  perfons  as 
Caftor  and  Hercules,  or  as  Socrates  and  Plato  were  ?  And  whether  one  of  them 
might  not  be  very  happy,  and  the  other  very  miferable  ?  Juft  by  the  fame  rea- 
fon  they  make  the  foul  and  the  man  two  perfons,  who  make  the  foul  think 
apart  what  the  man  is  not  confcious  of.  For  I  fuppofc,  no  body  will  make 
identity  of  perfons  to  conflft  in  the  foul’s  being  united  to  the  very  fame  nume¬ 
rical  particles  of  matter ;  for,  if  that  be  neceflary  to  identity,  it  will  be  impof- 
fible,  in  that  conftant  flux,  of  the  particles  of  our  bodies,  that  any  man  fliould 
be  the  fame  perfon  two  days,  or  two  moments,  together. 

§  13.  Thus,  methinks,  every  drowfy  nod  fhakes  their  dodtrine,  who  teach,  Impoffible  to 
that  the  foul  is  always  thinking.  Thofe  at  leaft,  who  do  at  any  time  flcep  with- 
out  dreaming,  can  never  be  convinced,  that  their  thoughts  are  fometimes  for  ^  j"  wiath- 
four  hours  bufy,  without  their  knowing  of  it ;  and  if  they  are  taken  in  the  very  out  dream- 
ad:,  waked  in  the  middle  of  that  fleeping  contemplation,  can  give  no  manner  inS>  that 
of  account  of  it 

§  14.  It  will  perhaps  be  faid,  that  “  the  foul  thinks  even  in  the  founded:  That  men 
“  fleep,  but  the  memory  retains  it  not.  ”  That  the  foul  in  a  fleeping  man  dream> 
fliould  be  this  moment  bufy  a  thinking,  and  the  next  moment  in  a  waking  man,  meiiibrhi^'' 
not  remember,  nor  be  able  to  recoiled:  one  jot  of  all  thofe  thoughts,  is  very  it,  in  vain 
hard  to  be  conceived,  and  would  need  fome  better  proof  than  bare  affertion,  to  urged, 
make  it  be  believed.  For  who  can,  without  any  more  ado,  but  being  barely 
told  fo,  imagine,  that  the  greateft  part  of  men  do,  during  all  their  lives,  for 
feveral  hours  every  day,  think  of  fomething,  which,  if  they  were  afked,  even 
in  the  middle  of  thefe  thoughts,  they  could  remember  nothing  at  all  of  ?  Moft 
men,  I  think,  pafs  a  great  part  of  their  fleep  without  dreaming.  I  once  knew 
a  man  that  was  bred  a  fcholar,  and  had  no  bad  memory,  who  told  me,  he 
had  never  dreamed  in  his  life,  till  he  had  that  fever  he  was  then  newly  reco¬ 
vered  of,  which  was  about  the  five  or  fix  and  twentieth  year  of  his  age.  I  fup- 
pofe,  the  world  affords  more  fuch  inftances :  at  leaft  every  one’s  acquaintance, 
will  furnifh  him  with  examples  enough  of  fuch  as  pafs  moft  of  their  nights 
without  dreaming. 

§  15.  To  think  often,  and  never  to  retain  it,  fo  much  as  one  moment,  is  a  Upon  this 
very  ufelefs  fort  of  thinking  :  and  the  foul,  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  thinking,  does  hypothecs, 
very  little,  if  at  all,  excel  that  of  a  looking-glafs,  which  conftantly  receives  vari-  thoughts 
ety  of  images,  or  ideas,  but  retains  none ;  they  difappear  and  vanifh,  and  there  man^ouo-'ht" 
remain  no  footfteps  of  them ;  the  looking-glafs  is  never  the  better  for  fuch  to  be  moft 
ideas,  nor  the  foul  for  fuch  thoughts.  Perhaps  it  will  be  faid,  “  that  in  a  wak-  rational. 
tc  ing  man  the  materials  of  the  body  are  employed,  and  made  ufe  of,  in  think¬ 
ing  ;  and  that  the  memory  of  thoughts,  is  retained  by  the  impreflions  that 
are  made  on  the  brain,  and  the  traces  there  left,  after  fuch  thinking  5  but 
that  in  the  thinking  of  the  foul,  which  is  not  perceived  in  a  fleeping  man, 
there  the  foul  thinks  apart,  and  making  no  ufe  of  the  organs  of  the  body, 
leaves  no  impreflions  on  it,  and  confequently,  no  memory  of  fiich  thoughts.  ” 

Not  to  mention  again  the  abfurdity  of  two  diftinct  perfons,  which  follows  from 
this  fuppofition,  I  anfwer  farther,  that  whatever  ideas  the  mind  can  receive, 
and  contemplate,  without  the  help  of  the  body,  it  is  reafonable  to  conclude,  it 
can  retain,  without  the  help  of  the  body  too  ;  or  elfe  the  foul,  or  any  feparate 
fpirit,  will  have  but  little  advantage  by  thinking.  If  it  has  no  memory  of  its 
own  thoughts ;  if  it  cannot  lay  them  up  for  its  ufe,  and  be  able  to  recal  them 
upon  occaiion  :  if  it  cannot  reflect  upon  what  is  paft,  and  make  ufe  of  its  for- 
Vol.  I.  L  mer 
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Book  II.  mer  experiences,  reafonings,  and  contemplations,  to  what  purpofe  does  it  think? 

They,  who  make  the  foul  a  thinking  thing,  at  this  rate,  will  not  make  it  a 
much  more  noble  being,  than  thofe  do,  whom  they  condemn,  for  allowing  it 
to  be  nothing,  but  the  fubtiled  parts  of  matter.  Characters  drawn  on  dud, 
that  the  fird  breath  of  wind  effaces  ;  or  impreffions  made  on  a  heap  of  atoms, 
or  animal  fpirits,  are  altogether  as  ufeful,  and  render  the  fubjeCt  as  noble,  as  the 
thoughts  of  a  foul,  that  perifh  in  thinking ;  that,  once  out  of  fight,  are  gone 
for  ever,  and  leave  no  memory  of  themlelves,  behind  them.  Nature  never 
makes  excellent  things  for  mean,  or  no  ufes :  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  conceived, 
that  our  infinitely  wife  Creator,  fhould  make  fo  admirable  a  faculty,  as  the 
power  of  thinking,  that  faculty,  which  comes  neared  the  excellency  of  his  own 
incomprehenfible  being,  to  be  fo  idly  and  ufelefly  employed,  at  lead  a  fourth 
part  of  its  time  here,  as  to  think  condantly,  without  remembering  any  of  thofe 
thoughts,  without  doing  any  good  to  itfelf,  or  others,  or  being  any  way  ufeful 
to  any  other  part  of  the  creation.  If  we  will  examine  it,  we  diall  not  find, 

I  fuppofe,  the  motion  of  dull  and  fenfelefs  matter,  any  where  in  the  univerfe, 
made  fo  little  ufe  of,  and  fo  wholly  thrown  away. 

On  this  hy-  §  16.  It  is  true,  we  have  fometimes  indances  of  perception,  whild  we  are 
pothefis,  the  afleep}  and  retain  the  memory  of  thofe  thoughts :  but  how  extravagant  and  in- 
haveTdeas  coherent  for  the  mod  part  they  are ;  how  little  conformable  to  the  perfection 
not  derived  and  order  of  a  rational  being,  thofe,  who  are  acquainted  with  dreams,  need  not 
from  fenfa-  pe  told.  This  I  would  willingly  be  fatisfied  in,  whether  the  foul,  when  it 
fledion  rof  thinks  thus  apart,  and  as  it  were  feparate  from  the  body,  aCts  lefs  rationally, 
whichnthe°re  than  when  conjointly  with  it,  or  no  ?  If  its  feparate  thoughts  be  lefs  rational, 
is  no  appear-  then  thefe  men  mud  fay,  that  the  foul  owes  the  perfection  of  rational  thinking 
ance.  t0  t|ie  poc[y  .  jt  does  not,  it  is  a  wonder,  that  our  dreams  fhould  be,  for  the 
mod  part,  fo  frivolous  and  irrational ;  and  that  the  foul  fhould  retain  none- of 
its  more  rational  foliloquies  and  meditations. 

If  I  think  §  17.  Those,  who  fo  confidently  tell  us,  that  the  foul  always  actually  thinks, 
when  I  know  I  would  they  would  alfo  tell  us,  what  thofe  ideas  are,  that  are  in  the  foul  of  a 
it  not,  no  child,  before,  or  jud  at  the  union  with  the  body,  before  it  hath  received  any 
DOti>know  it  by  fenfation  ?•  The  dreams  of  deeping  men  are,  as  I  take  it,  all  made  up  of  the 
’  waking  man’s  ideas,  tho’  for  the  mod  part  oddly  put  together.  It  is  drange, 
if  the  foul  has  ideas  of  its  own,  that  it  derived  not  from  fenfation  or  reflection, 
(as  it  mud  have,  if  it  thought,  before  it  received  any  impreflion  from  the  body) 
that  it  fhould  never,  in  its  private  thinking  (fo  private,  that  the  man  himfelf 
perceives  it  not)  retain  any  of  them,  the  very  moment  it  wakes  out  of  them, 
and  then  make  the  man  glad  with  new  difcoveries.  Who  can  find  it  reafon- 
able,  that  the  foul  fliould,  in  its  retirement,  during  deep,  have  fo  many  hours 
thoughts,  and  yet  never  light  on  any  of  thofe  ideas,  it  borrowed  not  from  fen- 
fation  or  reflection ;  or  at  lead  preferve  the  memory  of  none  but  fuch,  which 
being  occafioned  from  the  body,  mud  needs  be  lefs  natural  to  a  fpirit  ?  It  is 
drange  the  foul  fliould  never  once,  in  a  man’s  whole  life,  recal  over  any  of  its 
pure  native  thoughts,  and  thofe  ideas  it  had,  before  it  borrowed  any  thing  from 
the  body :  never  bring  into  the  waking  man’s  view  any  other  ideas,  but  what 
have  a  tang  of  the  calk,  and  manifedly  derive  their  original  from  that  union. 
If  it  always  thinks,  and  fo  had  ideas,  before  it  was  united,  or  before  it  received 
any  from  the  body,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  but  that  during  deep  it  recolleCts 
its  native  ideas ;  and,  during  that  retirement,  from  communicating  with  the 
body,  whild  it  thinks  by  itfelf,  the  ideas  it  is  bulled  about  fhould  be,  fometimes 
at  lead,  thofe  more  natural  and  congenial  ones,  which  it  had  in  itfelf,  unde¬ 
rived  from  the  body,  or  its  own  operations  about  them  ;  which,  fince  the  wak¬ 
ing  man  never  remembers,  we  mud  from  this  hypothefis  conclude,  either  that 
the  foul  remembers  fometbing  that  the  man  does  not ;  or  elfe  that  memory 
belongs  only  to  fuch  ideas,  as  are  derived  from  the  body,  or  the  mind’s  opera¬ 
tions  about  them. 

How  knows  §  18.  I  would  be  glad  alfo,  to  learn  from  thefe  men,  who  fo  confidently 
uny  one  that  pronounce,  that  the  human  foul,  or,  which  is  all  one,  that  a  man  always  thinks, 

how 


can 


Men  think  not  always. 

how  they  come  to  know  it  ?  nay,  how  they  come  to  know  that  they  themfelves  Chap.  I. 
think,  when  they  themfelves  do  not  perceive  it  ?  This,  I  am  afraid,  is  to  be 
fure,  without  proofs;  and  to  know,  without  perceiving:  It  is,  I  fufpeCt,  a  ^^thinks? 
confufed  notion,  taken  up  to  ferve  an  hypothecs;  and  none  of  thofe  clear  truths,  For,S  ifTt  be 
that  either  their  own  evidence  forces  us  to  admit,  or  common  experience  makes  not  a  felf- 
it  impudence  to  deny.  For  the  moft  that  can  be  faid  of  it,  is,  that  it  is  poffible  P'°" 

the  foul  may  always  think,  but  not  always  retain  it  in  memory :  and,  I  fay,  it  needs°proof. 
is  as  poffible  that  the  foul  may  not  always  think ;  and  much  more  probable,  that 
it  fhould  fometimes  not  think,  than  that  it  fhould  often  think,  and  that  a  long 
while  together,  and  not  be  confcious  to  itfelf  the  next  moment  after,  that  it  had 
thought. 

§  19.  To  fuppofe  the  foul  to  think,  and  the  man  not  to  perceive  it,  is,  as  That  a  man 
has  been  faid,  to  make  two  perfons  in  one  man :  and,  if  one  confiders  well  be 
thefe  men’s  way  of  fpeaking,  one  fhould  be  led  into  a  fufpicion  that  they  do  fo.  thinking. 
For  they  who  tell  us,  that  the  foul  always  thinks,  do  never,  that  I  remember,  and  yet  not 
fay,  that  a  man  always  thinks.  Can  the  foul  think,  and  not  the  man  ?  or  a  retam  lt  the 
man  think,  and  not  be  confcious  of  it  ?  This,  perhaps,  would  be  fufpe&ed  of  mentj  very 
jargon  in  others.  If  they  fay,  the  man  thinks  always,  but  is  not  always  con-  improbable, 
fcious  of  it ;  they  may  as  well  fay,  his  body  is  extended  without  having  parts. 

For  it  is  altogether  as  intelligible  to  fay,  that  a  body  is  extended  without 
parts,  as  that  any  thing  thinks  without  being  confcious  of  it,  or  perceiving  that 
it  does  fo.  They,  who  talk  thus,  may,  with  as  much  reafon,  if  it  be  neceffary 
to  their  hypothecs,  fay,  that  a  man  is  always  hungry,  but  that  he  does  not 
always  feel  it :  whereas,  hunger  confifts  in  that  very  fenfation,  as  thinking  con-* 
fills  in  being  confcious  that  one  thinks.  If  they  fay,  that  a  man  is  always  con¬ 
fcious  to  himfelf  of  thinking ;  I  ask,  how  they  know  it  ?  Confcioufnefs  is  the 
perception  of  what  paffes  in  a  man’s  own  mind.  Can  another  man  perceive 
that  I  am  confcious  of  any  thing,  when  I  perceive  it  not  myfelf  ?  No  man’s 
knowledge  here  can  go  beyond  his  experience.  Wake  a  man  out  of  a  found 
fleep,  and  ask  him,  what  he  was  that  moment  thinking  on  ?  If  he  himfelf  be 
confcious  of  nothing  he  then  thought  on;  he  mufl  be  a  notable  diviner  of 
thoughts,  that  can  affure  him  that  he  was  thinking:  may  he  not  with  more 
reafon  affure  him  he  was  not  afleep  ?  This  is  fomething  beyond  philofophy ;  and 
it  cannot  be  lefs  than  revelation,  that  difcovers  to  another,  thoughts  in  my  mind, 
when  I  can  find  none  there  myfelf:  and  they  mufl  needs  have  a  penetrating 
fight,  who  can  certainly  fee  that  I  think,  when  I  cannot  perceive  it  myfelf,  and 
when  I  declare  that  I  do  not ;  and  yet  can  fee  that  dogs,  or  elephants,  do  not 
think,  when  they  give  all  the  demonflration  of  it  imaginable,  except  only  telling 
us  that  they  do  fo.  This,  fome  may  fufpeCt  to  be  a  ftep  beyond  the  Rofecru- 
cians ;  it  feeming  eafier  to  make  one’s  felf  invifible  to  others,  than  to  make  ano¬ 
ther’s  thoughts  vifible  to  me,  which  are  not  vifible  to  himfelf.  But,  it  is  hut 
defining  the  foul  to  be  “a  fubflance  that  always  thinks,”  and  the  bufinefs  is 
done.  If  fuch  definition  be  of  any  authority,  I  know  not  what  it  can  ferve 
for,  but  to  make  many  men  fufpeCt,  that  they  have  no  fouls  at  all,  fince  they 
find  a  good  part  of  their  lives  pafs  away  without  thinking.  For  no  definitions, 
that  I  know,  no  fuppofitions  of  any  fed,  are  of  force  enough  to  deflroy  con- 
flant  experience;  and,  perhaps,  it  is  the  affectation  of  knowing  beyond  what 
we  perceive,  that  makes  fo  much  ufelefs  difpute  and  noife  in  the  world. 

§  20.  I  see  no  reafon,  therefore,  to  believe,  that  the  foul  thinks,  before  the  No  ideas,  but 
fenfes  have  furnifhed  it  with  ideas  to  think  on ;  and  as  thofe  are  increafed  and  from  fen^a‘ 
retained,  fo  it  comes,  by  exercife,  to  improve  its  faculty  of  thinking,  in  the  flexion  ^vi- 
feveral  parts  of  it,  as  well  as  afterwards,  by  compounding  thofe  ideas,  and  re-  dent,  if  we 
fleCling  on  its  own  operations ;  it  increafes  its  flock,  as  well  as  facility,  in  re-  obferve  chil- 
membering,  imagining,  reafoning,  and  other  modes  of  thinking.  dren* 

§  21.  He  that  will  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  informed  by  obfervation  and  expe¬ 
rience,  and  not  make  his  own  hypothefis  the  rule  of  nature,  will  find  few  figns 
of  a  foul,  accuflomed  to  much  thinking,  in  a  new-born  child,  and  much  fewer 
of  any  reafoning  at  all.  And,  yet,  it  is  hard  to  imagine,  that  the  rational  foul 
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fhould  think  fo  much,  and  not  reafon  at  all.  And  he,  that  will  conlider,  that 
infants,  newly  come  into  the  world,  fpend  the  greateft  part  of  their  time  in 
ileep,  and  are  feldom  awake,  but  when  either  hunger  calls  for  the  teat,  or  fome 
pain,  (the  moft  importunate  of  all  fenfations)  or  fome  other  violent  impreffion 
upon  the  body,  forces  the  mind  to  perceive,  and  attend  to  it :  he,  I  fay,  who 
conliders  this,  will,  perhaps,  find  reafon  to  imagine,  that  a  foetus,  in  the 
mother’s  womb,  differs  not  much  from  the  date  of  a  vegetable ;  but  paffes  the 
greateft  part  of  its  time  without  perception,  or  thought,  doing  very  little  but 
Ileep,  in  a  place  where  it  needs  not  leek  for  food,  and  is  furrounded  with 
liquor,  always  equally  foft,  and  near  of  the  fame  temper ;  where  the  eyes  have 
no  light,  and  the  ears,  fo  fhut  up,  are  not  very  fufceptible  of  founds ;  and  where 
there  is  little  or  no  variety,  or  change  of  objects,  to  move  the  fenfes. 

§  22.  Follow  a  child  from  its  birth,  and  obferve  the  alterations  that  time 
makes,  and  you  fhall  find,  as  the  mind,  by  the  fenfes,  comes  more  and  more 
to  be  furnifhed  with  ideas,  it  comes  to  be  more  and  more  awake ;  thinks  more, 
the  more  it  has  matter  to  think  on.  After  fome  time,  it  begins  to  know  the 
objects,  which,  being  moft  familiar  with  it,  have  made  lading  impreftions. 
Thus  it  comes  by  degrees  to  know  the  perfons  it  daily  converies  with,  and 
diftinguifh  them  from  ftrangers ;  which  are  inftances  and  effects  of  its  coming 
to  retain  and  diftinguifh  the  ideas  the  fenfes  convey  to  it.  And  fo  we  may  ob¬ 
ferve  how  the  mind,  by  degrees,  improves  in  thefe,  and  advances  to  the  exercife 
of  thole  other  faculties  of  enlarging,  compounding,  and  abftraCting  its  ideas,  and 
of  reafoning  about  them,  and  reflecting  upon  all  thefe ;  of  which  I  fhall  have 
occafion  to  fpeak  more  hereafter. 

§  23.  If  it  fhall  be  demanded  then,  when  a  man  begins  to  have  any  ideas? 

I  think  the  true  anfwer  is,  when  he  firft  has  any  fenfation.  For  fince  there 

appear  not  to  be  any  ideas  in  the  mind,  before  the  fenfes  have  conveyed  any  in, 
I  conceive,  that  ideas  in  the  underftandmg  are  coeval  with  fenfation ;  which  is 
fuch  an  impreffion,  or  motion,  made  in  fome  part  of  the  body,  as  produces 
fome  perception  in  the  underftanding.  It  is  about  thefe  impreflions,  made  on 
our  fenfes  by  outward  objects,  that  the  mind  feems  firft  to  employ  itfelf  in 
fuch  operations  as  we  call  perception,  remembering,  confideration,  reafon¬ 
ing,  &c. 

§  24.  In  time  the  mind  comes  to  refleCt  on  its  own  operations,  about  the 

ideas  got  by  fenfation,  and  thereby  ftores  itfelf  with  a  new  fet  of  ideas,  which 

I  call  ideas  of  reflection.  Thefe  are  the  impreflions  that  are  made  on  our  fenfes, 
by  outward  objeCts,  that  are  extrinfecal  to  the  mind  ;  and  its  own  operations, 
proceeding  from  powers  intrinfical  and  proper  to  itfelf,  which,  when  reflected 
on  by  itfelf,  become  alfo  objeCts  of  its  contemplation,  are,  as  I  have  faid,  the 
original  of  all  knowledge.  Thus  the  firft  capacity  of  human  intellect,  is,  that 
the  mind  is  fitted  to  receive  the  impreflions  made  on  it ;  either  thro’  the  fenfes 
by  outward  objeCts ;  or  by  its  own  operations,  when  it  reflects  on  them.  This 
is  the  firft  ftep  a  man  makes  towards  the  difcovery  of  any  thing,  and  the  ground¬ 
work,  whereon  to  build  all  thofe  notions,  which  ever  he  fhall  have  naturally  in 
this  world.  All  thofe  fublime  thoughts,  which  tower  above  the  clouds,  and 
reach  as  high  as  heaven  itfelf,  take  their  rife  and  footing  here :  in  all  that  great 
extent,  wherein  the  mind  wanders,  in  thofe  remote  fpeculations,  it  may  feem  to 
be  elevated  with,  it  ftirs  not  one  jot  beyond  thofe  ideas,  which  fenfe,  or  re¬ 
flection,  have  offered  for  its  contemplation. 

§  25.  In  this  part  the  underftanding  is  merely  paffive 5  and  whether  or  no  it 
will  have  thefe  beginnings,  and,  as  it  wore,  materials  of  knowledge,  is  not  in 
its  own  power.  For  the  objeCts  of  our  fenfes  do,  many  of  them,  obtrude 
their  particular  ideas  upon  our  minds,  whether  we  will  or  no :  and  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  our  minds  will  not  let  us  be  without,  at  leaft,  fome  obfcure  notions 
of  them.  No  man  can  be  wholly  ignorant  of  what  he  does,  when  he  thinks. 
Thefe  Ample  ideas,  when  offered  to  the  mind,  the  underftanding  can  no  more 
refufe  to  have,  nor  alter,  when  they  are  imprinted,  nor  blot  them  out,  and 
make  new  ones  itfelf,  than  a  mirror  can  refufe,  alter,  or  obliterate  the  images, 
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or  ideas,  which  the  objects  fet  before  it  do  therein  produce.  As  the  bodies,  that  Chap.  I. 
furround  us,  do  diverfly  affedt  our  organs,  the  mind  is  forced  to  receive  the  im- 
preffions,  and  cannot  avoid  the  perception  of  thofe  ideas  that  are  annexed  to 

them. 
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Uncom¬ 
pounded  ap- 


lHE  better  to  underhand  the  nature,  manner,  and  extent  of  our  Chap  II 
knowledge,  one  thing  is  carefully  to  be  obferved,  concerning  the  ideas 
we  have ;  and  that  is,  that  fome  of  them  are  fimple,  and  fome  complex. 

Tho’  the  qualities,  that  affect  our  fenfes,  are,  in  the  things  themfelves,  fo 
united  and  blended,  that  there  is  no  feparation,  no  diftance  between  them ;  yet 
it  is  plain,  the  ideas,  they  produce  in  the  mind,  enter  by  the  fenfes,  fimple  and 
unmixed.  For,  tho’  the  fight  and  touch  often  take  in,  from  the  fame  objedt, 
at  the  fame  time,  different  ideas ;  as  a  man  fees  at  once  motion  and  colour ;  the 
hand  feels  foftnefs  and  warmth  in  the  fame  piece  of  wax :  yet  the  fimple  ideas, 
thus  united  in  the  fame  fubjedt,  are  as  perfectly  diftindt,  as  thofe  that  come  in 
by  different  fenfes :  the  coldnefs  and  hardnefs,  which  a  man  feels  in  a  piece  of 
ice,  being  as  diftindt  ideas  in  the  mind,  as  the  fmell  and  whitenefs  of  a  lilly ;  or 
as  the  tafte  of  fugar,  and  fmell  of  a  rofe.  And  there  is  nothing  can  be  plainer 
to  a  man,  than  the  clear  and  diftind  perceptions  he  has  of  thofe  fimple  ideas ; 
which,  being  each  in  itfelf  uncompounded,  contains  in  it  nothing  but  one  uni¬ 
form  appearance,  or  conception  in  the  mind,  and  is  not  diftinguifhable  into 
different  ideas. 

§  2.  These  fimple  ideas,  the  materials  of  all  our  knowledge,  are  fuggeftedThe  mind 
and  furniftied  to  the  mind,  only  by  thofe  two  ways  above-mentioned,  viz.  fen-  cant  neithef 
lation  and  refledion.  When  the  underftanding  is  once  ftored  with  thefe  fimple 
ideas,  it  has  the  power  to  repeat,  compare,  and  unite  them,  even  to  an  almoft  them, 
infinite  variety ;  and  fo  can  make  at  pleafure  new  complex  ideas.  But  it  is  not 
in  the  power  of  the  moft  exalted  wit,  or  enlarged  underftanding,  by  any  quick- 
nefs,  or  variety  of  thoughts,  to  invent,  or  frame,  one  new  fimple  idea  in  the 
mind,  not  taken  in  by  the  ways  aforementioned :  nor  can  any  force  of  the  un¬ 
derftanding  deftroy  thofe  that  are  there.  The  dominion  of  man,  in  this  little 
world  of  his  own  underftanding,  being  much-what  the  fame  as  it  is  in  the  great 
world  of  vifible  things ;  wherein  his  power,  however  managed  by  art  and  (kill, 
reaches  no  farther  than  to  compound  and  divide  the  materials  that  are  made  to 
his  hand ;  but  can  do  nothing  towards  the  making  the  leaft  particle  of  new 
matter,  or  deftroying  one  atom  of  what  is  already  in  being.  The  fame  inability 
will  every  one  find  in  himfelf,  who  fhall  go  about  to  fafhion  in  his  underftand¬ 
ing  any  fimple  idea,  not  received  in  by  his  fenfes  from  external  objects,  or  by 
refiedtion  from  the  operations  of  his  own  mind  about  them.  I  would  have  any 
one  try  to  fancy  any  tafte  which  had  never  affedted  his  palate ;  or  frame  the 
idea  of  a  fcent  he  had  never  fmelt :  and  when  he  can  do  this,  I  will  alfo  con¬ 
clude,  that  a  blind  man  hath  ideas  of  colours,  and  a  deaf  man  true  diftindt  no¬ 
tions  of  founds. 

§  3.  This  is  the  reafon  why,  tho’  we  cannot  believe  it  impoflible  to  God  to 
make  a  creature  with  other  organs,  and  more  ways  to  convey  into  the  under¬ 
ftanding  the  notice  of  corporeal  things,  than  thofe  five,  as  they  are  ufually 
counted,  which  he  has  given  to  man :  yet,  I  think,  it  is  not  poflible  for  any  one 
to  imagine  any  other  qualities  in  bodies,  howfoever  conftituted,  whereby  they 
can  be  taken  notice  of,  befides  founds,  taftes,  finells,  vifible,  and  tangible  qua¬ 
lities.  And  had  mankind  been  made  with  but  four  fenfes,  the  qualities  then, 
which  are  the  objedts  of  the  fifth  fenfe,  had  been  as  far  from  our  notice,  ima¬ 
gination,  and  conception,  as  now  any  belonging  to  a  fixth,  feventh,  or  eighth 
fenfe,  can  poftibly  be :  which,  whether  yet  fome  other  creatures,  in  fome  other 
parts  of  this  vaft,  and  ftupendous  univerfe,  may  not  have,  will  be  a  great  pre- 
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Book  II.  fumption  to  deny.  He  that  will  not  fet  himfelf  proudly  at  the  top  of  ait 
things ;  but  will  confider  the  immenfity  of  this  fabrick,  and  the  great  variety 
that  is  to  be  found  in  this  little  and  inconiiderable  part  of  it,  which  he  has  to- 
do  with,  may  be  apt  to  think,  that,  in  other  manfions  of  it,  there  may  be 
other  and  different  intelligent  beings,  of  whofe  faculties  he  has  as  little  know¬ 
ledge,  or  apprehenfion,  as  a  worm  (hut  up  in  one  drawer  of  a  cabinet  hath  of 
the  fenfes,  or  underftanding,  of  a  man :  fuch  variety  and  excellency  being  fuitable 
to  the  wifdom  and  power  of  the  maker.  I  have  here  followed  the  common 
opinion  of  man’s  having  but  five  fenfes  j  tho’,  perhaps,  there  may  be  juftly 
counted  more but  either  fuppofition  ferves  equally  to  my  prefent  purpofe. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Of  ideas  of  one  fenfe. 

§  i.  HP  better  to  conceive  the  ideas  we  receive  from  fenfation,  it  may 
not  be  amifs  for  us  to  confider  them,  in  reference  to  the  different 
ways,  whereby  they  make  their  approaches  to  our  minds,  and  make  themfelves 
perceivable  by  us. 

First,  Then,  there  are  fome  which  come  into  our  minds  by  one  fenfe 
only. 

Secondly,  There  are  others  that  convey  themfelves  into  the  mind  by  more 
fenfes  than  one. 

Thirdly,  Others  that  are  had  from  refled  ion  only. 

Fourthly,  There  are  fome  that  make  themfelves  way,  and  are  fuggefted 
to  the  mind  by  all  the  ways  of  fenfation  and  refledion. 

We  (hall  confider  them  apart,  under  thefe  feveral  heads. 

First,  There  are  fome  ideas  which  have  admittance  only  thro’  one  fenfe,. 
which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  receive  them.  Thus  light  and  colours,  as  white,, 
red,  yellow,  blue,  with  their  feveral  degrees,  or  fhades,  and  mixtures,  as 
green,  fcarlet,  purple,  fea-green,  and  the  reft ;  come  in  only  by  the  eyes :  all 
kind  of  noifes,  founds,  and  tones,  only  by  the  ears:  the  feveral  taftes,  and 
fmells,  by  the  nofe  and  palate.  And  if  thefe  organs,  or  the  nerves  which  are 
the  conduits  to  convey  them,  from  without,  to  their  audience  in  the  brain,, 
the  mind’s  prefence-room  (as  I  may  fo  call  it)  are,  any  of  them,  fo  difordered,. 
as  not  to  perform  their  fundions,  they  have  no  poftern  to  be  admitted  by  > 
no  other  way  to  bring  themfelves  into  view,  and  be  perceived  by  the  under¬ 
ftanding. 

The  moft  confiderable  of  thofe  belonging  to  the  touch,  are  heat,  and  cold, 
and  folidity :  all  the  reft  confifting  almoft  wholly  in  the  fenfible  configuration, 
as  fmooth  and  rough  ;  or  elfe  more,  or  lefs,  firm  adhefion  of  the  parts,  as 
hard  and  foft,  tough  and  brittle,  are  obvious  enough. 

§  2.  I  think,  it  will  be  needlefs  to  enumerate  all  the  particular  fimple 
ideas,  belonging  to  each  fenfe.  Nor,,  indeed,  is  it  poftible,  if  we  would ;  there 
being  a  great  many  more  of  them  belonging  to  moft  of  the  fenfes,  than  we 
have  names  for.  The  variety  of  fmells,  which  are  as  many  almoft,  if  not 
more,  than  fpecies  of  bodies  in  the  world,  do  moft  of  them  want  names. 
Sweet  and  ftinking  commonly  ferve  our  turn  for  thefe  ideas,  which,  in 
effed,  is  little  more  than  to  call  them  pleafing,  or  difpleafing ;  tho’  the  fmell  of 
a  rofe  and  violet,  both  fweet,  are,  certainly,  very  diftind  ideas.  Nor  are  the 
different  taftes,  that,  by  our  palates,  we  receive  ideas  of,  much  better  provided 
with  names.  Sweet,  bitter,  four,  harfh,  and  fait,  are  almoft  all  the  epithets 
we  have  to  denominate  that  number)  efs  variety  of  relifhes,  which  are  to  be 
found  diftind,  not  only  in  almoft  every  fort  of  creatures,  but  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  fame  plant,  fruit,  or  animal.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  colours 
and  founds.  I  fhall,  therefore,  in  the  account  of  fimple  ideas  I  am  here 
giving,,  content  myfelf  to  fet  down  only  fuch,  as  are  moft  material  to  our  pre¬ 
fent 
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lent  purpofe,  or  are  in  themfelves  lefs  apt  to  be  taken  notice  of,  tho’  they  Chap. 
are  very  frequently  the  ingredients  of  our  complex  ideas,  amongft  which,  I  think,  III. 

I  may  well  account  folidity ;  which,  therefore,  I  fhall  treat  of  in  the  next 
chapter. 

CHAP.  IV. 


Of  folidity. 

§  i.  f  |  'HE  idea  of  folidity  we  receive  by  our  touch ;  and  it  arifes  from  the  Chap. 

|  refiftance  which  we  find  in  body,  to  the  entrance  of  any  other  IV. 

body  into  the  place  it  pofiefies,  till  it  has  left  it.  There  is  no  idea,  which  we 
receive  more  conftantly  from  fenfation,  than  folidity.  Whether  we  move,  or  ^  !^®lve 
reft,  in  what  pofture  foever  we  are,  we  always  feel  l'omething  under  us,  that  fup-  from  toUch, 
ports  us,  and  hinders  our  farther  finking  downwards ;  and  the  bodies,  which  we 
daily  handle,  make  us  perceive,  that  whilft  they  remain  between  them,  they 
do,  by  an  infurmountable  force,  hinder  the  approach  of  the  parts  of  our  hands 
that  prefs  them.  That,  which  thus  hinders  the  approach  of  two  bodies,  when 
they  are  moving  one  towards  another,  I  call  folidity.  I  will  not  difpute,  whether 
this  acceptation  of  the  word  folid,  be  nearer  to  its  original  fignification,  than 
that  which  mathematicians  ufe  it  in ;  it  fuffices,  that  I  think  the  common  no¬ 
tion  of  folidity  will  allow,  if  not  juftify,  this  ufe  of  it ;  but,  if  any  one  think 
it  better  to  call  it  impenetrability,  he  has  my  confent.  Only  I  have  thought  the 
term  folidity,  the  more  proper  to  exprefs  tills  idea,  not  only  becaufe  of  its  vulgar 
ufe  in  that  fenfe  ;  but,  alfo,  becaufe  it  carries  fomething  more  of  pofitive  in  it 
than  impenetrability,  which  is  negative,  and  is,  perhaps,  more  a  confequence  of 
folidity,  than  folidity  itfelf.  This,  of  all  other,  feems  the  idea  moft  intimately 
connected  with,  and  efiential  to  body ;  fo  as  no  where  elfe  to  be  found,  or  ima¬ 
gined,  but  only  in  matter.  And,  tho’  our  fenfes  take  no  notice  of  it,  but  in 
maftes  of  matter,  of  a  bulk  fufficient  to  caufe  a  fenfation  in  us ;  yet  the  mind, 
having  once  got  this  idea,  from  fuch  grofier  fenlible  bodies,  traces  it  farther ; 
and  confiders  it,  as  well  as  figure,  in  the  minuteft  particle  of  matter  that  can 
exift :  and  finds  it  infeparably  inherent  in  body,  wherever,  or  however  mo¬ 
dified. 

§  2.  Th  i  s  is  the  idea  belongs  to  body,  whereby  we  conceive  it  to  fill  fpace.  Solidity  fills 
The  idea  of  which  filling  of  fpace  is,  that,  where  we  imagine  any  fpace  taken  fpace. 
up  by  a  folid  fubftance,  we  conceive  it  fo  to  pofiefs  it,  that  it  excludes  all  other 
folid  fubftances ;  and  will  for  ever  hinder  any  two  other  bodies,  that  move 
towards  one  another  in  a  ftraight  line,  from  coming  to  touch  one  anodier,  un- 
lefs  it  removes  from  between  them,  in  a  line  not  parallel  to  that  which  they 
move  in.  This  idea  of  it,  the  bodies  which  we  ordinarily  handle,  fufficiently 
furnifti  us  with. 

§  3.  This  refiftance,  whereby  it  keeps  other  bodies  out  of  the  fpace  which  Diftindl 
it  pofiefies,  is  fo  great,  that  no  force,  how  great  foever,  can  furmount  it.  All  from  fpace. 
the  bodies  in  the  world  prefting  a  drop  of  water  on  all  fides,  will  never  be  able 
to  overcome  the  refiftance*  which  it  will  make,  as  foft  as  it  is,  to  their  ap¬ 
proaching  one  another,  till  it  be  removed  out  of  their  way  :  whereby  our  idea  of 
folidity  is  diftinguifhed  both  from  pure  fpace,  which  is  capable  neither  of  re¬ 
fiftance  nor  motion  ;  and  from  the  ordinary  idea  of  hardnefs.  For  a  man  may 
conceive  two  bodies  at  a  diftance,  fo  as  they  may  approach  one  another,  with¬ 
out  touching,  or  difplacing,  any  folid  thing,  till  their  fuperficies  come  to  meet : 
whereby,  I  think,  we  have  the  clear  idea  of  fpace  without  folidity.  For  (not 
to  go  fo  far  as  annihilation  of  any  particular  body)  I  ask,  whether  a  man  can¬ 
not  have  the  idea  of  the  motion  of  one  fingle  body  alone,  without  any  other 
fucceeding  immediately  into  its  place  ?  I  think,  it  is  evident  he  can :  the  idea 
of  motion  in  one  body  no  more  including  the  idea  of  motion  in  another,  than 
the  idea  of  a  fquare  figure  in  one  body  includes  the  idea  of  a  fquare  figure  in 

another 
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Book  IL  another.  I  do  not  aik,  whether  bodies  do  fo  exift,  that  the  motion  of  one 
body  cannot  really  be  without  the  motion  of  another.  To  determine  this  either 
way,  is  to  beg  the  queftion  for,  or  againft,  a  vacuum.  But  my  queftion  is, 
whether  one  cannot  have  the  idea  of  one  body  moved,  whilft  others  are  at  reft  ? 
And,  I  think,  this  no  one  will  deny.  If  fo,  then  the  place,  it  deferted,  gives 
us  the  idea  of  pure  fpace,  without  folidity,  whereinto  another  body  may  enter, 
without  either  reftftance,  or  protrufidn,  of  any  thing.  When  the  fucker  in  a 
pump  is  drawn,  the  fpace  it  filled  in  the  tube  is  certainly  the  fame,  whether 
any  other  body  follows  the  motion  of  the  fucker,  or  no :  nor  does  it  imply  a 
contradiction,  that,  upon  the  motion  of  one  body,  another,  that  is  only  conti¬ 
guous  to  it,  fhould  not  follow  it.  The  necefiity  of  fuch  a  motion  is  built  only 
on  the  fuppofition  that  the  world  is  full,  but  not  on  the  diftinCt  ideas  of  fpace 
and  folidity  j  which  are  as  different  as  refiftance,  and  not  refiftance ;  protrufion, 
and  not  protrulion.  And  that  men  have  ideas  of  fpace,  without  body,  their 
very  dilputes  about  a  vacuum  plainly  demonftrate;  as  is  fhewed  in  another 
place. 

From  hard-  §4.  Solidity  is,  hereby,  alfo,  differenced  from  hardnefs,  in  that  folidity 

“efs.  confifts  in  repletion,  and  fo  an  utter  exclufion  of  other  bodies  out  of  the  fpace 

it  poffeffes ;  but  hardnefs,  in  a  firm  cohefion  of  the  parts  of  matter,  making  up 
maffes  of  a  fenfible  bulk,  fo  that  the  whole  does  not  eafily  change  its  figure. 
And,  indeed,  hard  and  foft,  are  names  that  we  give  to  things,  only  in  relation 
to  the  conftitutions  of  our  own  bodies ;  that  being  generally  called  hard  by  us, 
which  will  put  us  to  pain,  fooner  than  change  figure,  by  the  preffure  of  any 
part  of  our  bodies ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  foft,  which  changes  the  fitua- 
tion  of  its  parts  upon  an  eafy,  and  unpainful  touch. 

But  this  difficulty  of  changing  the  fituation  of  the  fenfible  parts  amongft: 
themfelves,  or  of  the  figure  of  the  whole,  gives  no  more  folidity  to  the  hardeft: 
body  in  the  world,  than  to  the  fofteft ;  nor  is  an  adamant  one  jot  more  folid 
than  water.  For,  tho’  the  two  flat  fides  of  two  pieces  of  marble  will  more 
eafily  approach  each  other,  between  which  there  is  nothing  but  water,  or  air, 
than  if  there  be  a  diamond  between  them :  yet,  it  is  not  that  the  parts  of  the 
diamond  are  more  folid  than  thofe  of  water,  or  refill  more ;  but  becaufe  the 
parts  of  water  being  more  eafily  feparable  from  each  other,  they  will,  by  a 
fide-motion  be  more  eafily  removed,  and  give  way  to  the  approach  of  the 
two  pieces  of  marble.  But  if  they  could  be  kept  from  making  place,  by  that 
fide-motion,  they  would  eternally  hinder  the  approach  of  thefe  two  pieces  of 
marble,  as  much  as  the  diamond  ;  and  it  would  be  as  impoffible,  by  any  force, 
to  furmount  their  refiftance,  as  to  furmount  the  refiftance  of  the  parts  of  a  dia¬ 
mond.  The  fofteft  body  in  the  world,  will  as  invincibly  refill  the  coming  toge¬ 
ther  of  any  two  other  bodies,  if  it  be  not  put  out  of  the  way,  but  remain  be¬ 
tween  them,  as  the  hardeft  that  can  be  found,  or  imagined.  He  that  fhall  fill 
a  yielding  foft  body  well  with  air,  or  water,  will  quickly  find  its  refiftance : 
and  he  that  thinks  that  nothing  but  bodies  that  are  hard,  can  keep  his  hands 
from  approaching  one  another,  may  be  pleafed  to  make  a  trial,  with  the  air  in- 
clofed  in  a  foot-ball.  The  experiment,  I  have  been  told,  was  made  at  Florence, 
with  a  hollow  globe  of  gold  filled  with  water,  and  exactly  clofed,  farther  ftiews 
the  folidity  of  fo  foft  a  body  as  water.  For  the  golden  globe,  thus  filled,  being 
put  into  a  prefs,  which  was  driven  by  the  extreme  force  of  fkrews,  the  water 
made  itfelf  way  thro’  the  pores  of  that  very  clofe  metal  j  and  finding  no  room 
for  a  nearer  approach  of  its  particles  within,  got  to  the  outfide,  where  it  rofe 
like  a  dew,  and  fo  fell  in  drops,  before  the  fides  of  the  globe  could  be  made  to 
yield  to  the  violent  comprefiion  of  the  engine  that  fqueezed  it. 

On  folidity  §  5.  By  this  idea  of  folidity,  is  the  extenfion  of  body  diftinguiftied  from  the 
exteni'10n  fpace :  the  extenfion  of  body  being  nothing  but  the  cohefion,  or 
a  nee, 5  and  continuity  of  folid,  feparable,  moveable  parts ;  and  the  extenfion  of  fpace,  the 
protrufion.  continuity  of  unfolid,  infeparable,  and  immoveable  parts.  Upon  the  folidity  of 
body  alfo  depends  their  mutual  impulfe,  refiftance,  and  protrufion.  Of  pure 
fpace  then,  and  folidity,  there  are  feveral  (amongft  which,  I  confefs  myfelf  one) 
•  .  who 
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who  perfuade  themfelves  they  have  clear  and  diftinCt  ideas :  and  that  they  can  Chap. 
think  on  fpace,  without  any  thing  in  it,  that  refills,,  or  is  protruded  by,  body.  IV. 
This  is  the  idea  of  pure  fpace,  which,  they  think,  they  have  as  clear,  as  any 
idea  they  can  have  of  the  extenlion  of  body ;  the  idea  of  the  distance  between 
the  oppofite  parts  of  a  concave  fuperficies,  being  equally  as  clear  without,  as 
with  the  idea  of  any  folid  parts  between :  and,  on  the  other  fide,  they  perfuade 
themfelves,  that  they  have,  diftinCt  from  that  of  pure  fpace,  the  idea  of  fomething 
that  fills  fpace,  that  can  be  protruded  by  the  impulfe  of  other  bodies,  or  refill 
their  motion.  If  there  be  others,  that  have  not  thefe  two  ideas  diftintt,  but 
confound  them,  and  make  but  one  of  them ;  I  know  not  how  men,  who  have 
the  fame  idea  under  different  names,  or  different  ideas  under  the  fame  name, 
can,  in  that  cafe,  talk  with  one  another  ;  any  more  than  a  man,  who  not  being 
blind,  or  deaf,  has  diftinct  ideas  of  the  colour  of  fcarlet,  and  the  found  of  a 
trumpet,  could  difcourfe  concerning  fcarlet-colour  with  the  blind  man  I  men¬ 
tion  in  another  place,  who  fancied  that  the  idea  of  fcarlet  was  like  the  found  of 
a  trumpet. 

§  6.  If  any  one  asks  me,  what  this  folidity  is?  I  fend  him  to  his  fenfes  to  What  it  is. 
inform  him :  let  him  put  a  flint,  or  a  foot-ball,  between  his  hands,  and  then 
endeavour  to  join  them,  and  he  will  know.  If  he  thinks  this  not  a  fufficient 
explication  of  folidity,  what  it  is,  and  wherein  it  confifls ;  I  promife  to  tell 
him  what  it  is,  and  wherein  it  confifls  ;  when  he  tells  me  what  thinking  is,  or 
wherein  it  confifls ;  or  explains  to  me  what  extenfion,  or  motion,  is,  which, 
perhaps,  feems  much  eafier.  The  Ample  ideas  we  have,  are  fuch  as  experience 
teaches  them  us ;  but,  if  beyond  that,  we  endeavour,  by  words,  to  make  them 
clearer  in  the  mind,  we  fhall  fucceed  no  better,  than  if  we  went  about  to  clear 
up  the  darknefs  of  a  blind  man’s  mind  by  talking ;  and  to  difcourfe  into  him 
the  ideas  of  light  and  colours.  The  reafon  of  this  I  fhall  fhew  in  another  place. 
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Of  fimple  ideas  of  divers  fenfes. 

THE  ideas  we  get  by  more  than  one  fenfe,  are  of  fpace,  or  extenfion,  Chap  V. 

figure,  reft,  and  motion;  for  thefe  make  perceivable  impreflions,  both 
on  the  eyes  and  touch  :  and  we  can  receive,  and  convey  into  our  minds,  the 
ideas  of  the  extenfion,  figure,  motion,  and  reft  of  bodies,  both  by  feeing  and 
feeling.  But  having  occaiion  to  fpeak  more  at  large  of  thefe  in  another  place, 

I  here  only  enumerate  them. 

CHAP.  VI. 


Of  limple  ideas  of  reflection. 

§  1.  r  i  'HE  mind,  receiving  the  ideas,  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  chap- 
ji  ters,  from  without,  when  it  turns  its  view  inward  upon  itfelf,  and 
obferves  its  own  actions,  about  thofe  ideas  it  has,  takes  from  thence  other  ideas, 
which  are  as  capable  to  be  the  objeCts  of  its  contemplation,  as  any  of  thofe  it 
received  from  foreign  things. 

§  2.  The  two  great,  and  principal,  actions  of  the  mind,  which  are  molt 
frequently  confidered,  and  which  are  fo  frequent,  that  every  one  that  pleafes 
may  take  notice  of  them  in  himfelf,  are  thefe  two:  Perception,  or  Thinking; 
and  Volition,  or  Willing.  The  power  of  thinking  is  called  the  Underftanding, 
and  the  power  of  volition  is  called  the  Will ;  and  thefe  two  powers,  or  abilities, 
in  the  mind,  are  denominated  Faculties.  Of  fome  of  the  modes  of  thefe  fimple 
ideas  of  reflection,  fuch  as  are  Remembrance,  Difcerning,  Reafoning,  Judging, 
Knowledge,  Faith,  &c.  I  (hall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  hereafter. 
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pain. 


CHAP.  VII. 

Of  Ample  ideas  of  both  fenfation  and  reflection, 

e  LrpHERE  be  other  fimple  ideas,  which  convey  themfelves  into  the 
mind,  by  all  the  ways  of  fenfation  and  reflection,  viz.  Pleafure,  or 
Delight,  and  its  oppofite,  Pain,  or  Uneafmefs,  Power,  Exigence,  Unity. 

§2.  Delight,  or  uneafmefs,  one  or  other  of  them  join  themfelves,  to 
aim  oft  all  our  ideas,  both  of  fenfation  and  refledion  :  and  there  is  fcarce  any 
affedion  of  our  fenfes  from  without,  any  retired  thought  of  our  mind  within, 
which  is  not  able  to  produce  in  us  pleafure,  or  pain.  By  pleafure  and  pain,  I 
would  be  underftood  to  fignify  whatfoever  delights,  or  molefts  us  3  whether  it 
arifes  from  the  thoughts  of  our  minds,  or  any  thing  operating  on  our  bodies. 
For  whether  we  call  it  fatisfaCtion,  delight,  pleafure,  happinefs,  &c.  on  the 
one  fide  5  or  uneafmefs,  trouble,  pain,  torment,  anguifh,  mifery,  &c.  on  the 
other  3  they  are  ftill  but  different  degrees  of  the  fame  thing,  and  belong  to  the 
ideas  of  pleafure  and  pain,  delight  or  uneafmefs  :  which  are  the  names  I  fhali 
mod  commonly  ufe  for  thole  two  forts  of  ideas. 

§  3.  The  infinitely  wife  author  of  our  being,  having  given  us  the  power  over 
feveral  parts  of  our  bodies,  to  move  or  keep  them  at  reft,  as  we  think  fit  3  and 
alfo,  by  the  motion  of  them,  to  move  ourfelves  and  other  contiguous  bodies, 
in  which  confift  all  the  actions  of  our  body :  having  alfo,  given  a  power  to 
our  minds,  in  feveral  inftances,  to  chufe,  among  its  ideas,  which  it  will  think 
on,  and  to  purfue  the  inquiry  of  this,  or  that  fobjeCt,  with  confideration  and 
attention,  to  excite  us  to  thefe  aCtions  of  thinking,  and  motion,  that  we  are 
capable  of  3  has  been  pleafed  to  join  to  feveral  thoughts,  and  feveral  fenfations, 
a  perception  of  delight.  If  this  were  wholly  feparated,  from  all  our  outward 
fenfations,  and  inward  thoughts,  we  Ihould  have  no  reafon  to  prefer  one 
thought,  or  aCtion,  to  another  3  negligence  to  attention  3  or  motion  to  reft.  And 
fo  we  Ihould  neither  ftir  our  bodies,  nor  employ  our  minds,  but  let  our  thoughts 
(if  I  may  fo  call  it)  run  a-drift,  without  any  direction,  or  defign  5  and  fuffer  the 
ideas  of  our  minds,  like  unregarded  fhadows,  to  make  their  appearances  there, 
as  it  happened,  without  attending  to  them.  In  which  ftate,  man,  however  fur- 
nillied  with  the  faculties  of  underftanding,  and  will,  would  be  a  very  idle,  un- 
aCtive  creature,  and  pafs  his  time  only  in  a  lazy,  lethargick  dream.  It  has, 
therefore,  pleafed  our  wife  Creator,  to  annex  to  feveral  objeCts,  and  to  the 
ideas  which  we  receive  from  them,  as  alfo,  to  feveral  of  our  thoughts,  a  con¬ 
comitant  pleafure,  and  that  in  feveral  objeCts,  to  feveral  degrees  :  that  thofe  fa¬ 
culties,  which  he  had  endowed  us  with,  might  not  remain  wholly  idle,  and 
unemployed  by  us. 

§  4.  Pa  1  n  has  the  fame  efficacy  and  ufe,  to  fet  us  on  work,  that  pleafure 
has,  we  being  as  ready  to  employ  our  faculties,  to  avoid  that,  as  to  purfue  this : 
only  this  is  worth  our  confideration,  that  pain  is  often  produced  by  the  fame 
objeCts  and  ideas,  that  produce  pleafure  in  us.  This,  their  near  conjunction, 
which  makes  us  often  feel  pain,  in  the  fenfations  where  we  expeCted  pleafure, 
gives  us  new  occafion,  of  admiring  the  wifdomand  goodnefs  of  our  maker  3  who, 
defigning  the  prefervation  of  our  being,  has  annexed  pain  to  the  application  of 
many  things  to  our  bodies,  to  warn  us  of  the  harm  that  they  will  do,  and  as 
advices  to  withdraw  from  them.  But  he,  not  defigning  our  prefervation,  bare¬ 
ly,  but  the  prefervation  of  every  part,  and  organ  in  its  perfection,  hath,  in 
many  cafes,  annexed  pain  to  thofe  very  ideas,  which  delight  us.  Thus  heat, 
that  is  veiy  agreeable  to  us  imone  degree,  by  a  little  greater  increafe  of  it,  proves 
no  ordinary  torment  3  and  the  moft  pleafant  of  all  fenfible  objeCts,  light  itfelf, 
if  there  be  too  much  of  it,  if  increafed  beyond  a  due  proportion  to  our  eyes, 
caufes  a  very  painful  fenfation.  Which  is  wifely  and  favourably  fo  ordered  by 
mture,  that  when  any  object  does,  by  the  vehemency  of  its  operation,  diforder 
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the  inftruments  of  fenfation,  whofe  ftructures  cannot  but  be  very  nice  and  de~  Chap* 
licate  3  we  might,  by  the  pain,  be  warned  to  withdraw,  before  the  organ  be  VII. 
quite  put  out  of  order,  and  fo  be  unfitted  for  its  proper  functions  for  the  future. 

The  confideration  of  thofe  objedts  that  produce  it,  may  well  perfuade  us,  that 
this  is  the  end  or  ufe  of  pain.  For,  tho’  great  light  be  infufferable  to  our  eyes, 
yet  the  higheft  degree  of  darknefs,  does  not  at  all  dileafe  them  3  becaufe  that 
caufing  no  diforderly  motion  in  it,  leaves  that  curious  organ  unharmed  in  its 
natural  date.  But  yet,  excefs  of  cold,  as  well  as  heat,  pains  us,  becaufe  it  is 
equally  deftrudtive  to  that  temper,  which  is  neceffary  to  the  prefervation  of  life, 
and  the  exercife  of  the  feveral  functions  of  the  body,  and  which  confifts  in  a 
moderate  degree  of  warmth  3  or,  if  you  pleafe,  a  motion  of  the  infenfible  parts 
of  our  bodies,  confined  within  certain  bounds. 

§  5.  Beyond  all  this,  we  may  find  another  reafon,  why  Cod  hath  Scattered, 
up  and  down,  feveral  degrees  of  pleafure  and  pain,  in  all  the  things  that  environ 
and  affedt  us,  and  blended  them  together,  in  almoft  all  that  our  thoughts  and 
fenfes  have  to  do  with  ;  that  we,  finding  imperfection,  diflatisfadtion,  and  want 
of  compleat  happineSs,  in  all  the  enjoyments,  which  the  creatures  can  afford 
us,  might  be  led  to  feek  it  in  the  enjoyment  of  him,  with  whom  there  is  ful- 
nels  of  joy,  and  at  whofe  right  hand  are  pleafures  for  evermore. 

§  6.  Tho’  what  I  have  here  faid,  may  not,  perhaps,  make  the  ideas  of  plea-  Pleafure  and 
fore  and  pain  clearer  to  us,  than  our  own  experience  does,  which  is  the  only  Pain* 
way,  that  we  are  capable  of  having  them  3  yet  the  confideration  of  the  reafon, 
why  they  are  annexed  to  fo  many  other  ideas,  ferving  to  give  us  due  fenti- 
ments,  of  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  the  fovereign  dilpofer  of  all  things,  may 
not  be  unfuitable,  to  the  main  end  of  thefe  enquiries :  the  knowledge  and  ve¬ 
neration  of  him,  being  the  chief  end  of  all  our  thoughts,  and  the  proper  bufi- 
nefs  of  all  our  understandings. 

§  7.  Existence  and  unify,  are  two  other  ideas,  that  are  fuggefted  to  the  Exigence ' 
understanding,  by  every  objedt  without,  and  every  idea  within.  When  ideas  anti  umtta 
are  in  our  minds,  we  confider  them  as  being  adtually  there,  as  well  as  we  con¬ 
sider  things  to  be  adtually  without  us 5  which  is,  that  they  exift,  or  have  exi¬ 
stence  :  and  whatever  we  can  confider  as  one  thing,  whether  a  real  being,  or 
idea,  fuggefts  to  the  understanding  the  idea  of  unity. 

§  8.  Powe  r  alfo,  is  another  of  thofe  fimple  ideas,  which  we  receive  from  fen-  Power, 
fation  and  reflection.  For,  obferving  in  ourfelves,  that  we  can  at  pleafure  move 
feveral  parts  of  our  bodies,  which  were  at  reSt  3  the  effedts  alfo,  that  natural 
bodies  are  able  to  produce  in  one  another,  occurring  every  moment  to  our  fenfes, 
we  both  theSe  ways  get  the  idea  of  power. 

§  9.  Besides  thele,  there  is  another  idea,  which,  tho’  fuggefted  by  our  Succeffion, 
fenfes,  yet  is  more  constantly  offered  us,  by  what  pafles  in  our  own  minds  3  and 
that  is,  the  idea  of  fucceSfion.  For,  if  we  look  immediately  into  ourfelves,  and 
reflect  on  what  is  obfervable  there,  we  Shall  find  our  ideas  always,  whilst  we 
are  awake,  or  have  any  thought,  paSfing  in  train,  one  going,  and  another  com¬ 
ing,  without  intermiffion. 

§  10.  These,  if  they  are  not  all,  are  at  leaft,  (as  I  think)  the  molt  confi-  Simple  ideas, 
derable  of  thofe  fimple  ideas,  which  the  mind  has,  and  out  of  which  is  made  the  matemls 
all  its  other  knowledge  3  all  which,  it  receives  only,  by  the  two  forementioned  knowled^. 
ways  of  fenfation  and  reflection. 

Nor  let  any  one  think  thefe,  too  narrow  bounds  for  the  capacious  mind  of 
man,  to  expatiate  in,  which  takes  its  flight  farther  than  the  Stars,  and  cannot 
be  confined  by  the  limits  of  the  world  3  that  extends  its  thoughts  often,  even 
beyond  the  utmoSt  expanfion  of  matter,  and  makes  excursions  into  that  incom¬ 
prehensible  inane.  I  grant  all  this,  but  defire  any  one  to  aSfign  any  fimple  idea, 
which  is  not  received  from  one  of  thofe  inlets  before-mentioned,  or  any  com¬ 
plex  idea,  not  made  out  of  thofe  fimple  ones.  Nor  will  it  be  fo  ftrange,  to 
think  thefe  few  fimple  ideas  fufficient  to  employ  the  quickeft  thought,  or  largeft 
capacity  3  and  to  furniSh  the  materials  of  all  that  various  knowledge,  and  more 
various  fancies  and  opinions  of  all  mankind,  if  we  confider  how  many  words 
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may  be  made,  out  of  the  various  compofition  of  twenty  four  letters ;  or,  if 
o-oing  one  flep  farther,  we  will  but  refled:  on  the  variety  of  combinations  may 
be  made,  with  barely  one  of  the  above  mentioned  ideas,  viz.  number,  whofe 
flock  is  inexhauftible,  and  truly  infinite :  and  what  a  large  and  immenfe  field 
doth  extenfion  alone,  afford  the  mathematicians  ? 
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§  i.^-^ONCERNING  the  Ample  ideas  of  fenfation,  it  is  to  be  confidered, 
that  whatfoever  is  fo  conflituted  in  nature,  as  to  be  able,  by  affeding 
our  fenfes,  to  caufe  any  perception  in  the  mind,  doth  thereby  produce  in  the 
underflanding,  a  Ample  idea  ;  which,  whatever  be  the  external  caufe  of  it, 
when  it  comes  to  be  taken  notice  of,  by  our  difeerning  faculty,  it  is  by  the  mind 
looked  on,  and  confidered  there,  to  be  a  real  pofitive  idea  in  the  underflanding, 
as  much  as  any  other  whatfoever,  tho’  perhaps  the  caufe  of  it  be  but  a  priva¬ 
tion  in  the  fubjed. 

§  2.  Thus  the  ideas  of  heat  and  cold,  light  and  darknefs,  white  and  black, 
motion  and  reft,  are  equally  clear,  and  pofitive  ideas  in  the  mind  ;  tho’  perhaps 
fome  of  the  caufes,  which  produce  them,  are  barely  privations  in  thofe  fubjeds, 
from  whence  our  fenfes  derive  thofe  ideas.  Thefe  the  underflanding,  in  its 
view  of  them,  confiders  all,  as  diflind,  pofitive  ideas,  without  taking  notice  of 
the  caufes  that  produce  them  ;  which  is  an  enquiry  not  belonging  to  the  idea, 
as  it  is  in  the  underflanding,  but  to  the  nature  of  the  things,  exifling  without 
us.  Thefe  are  two  very  different  things,  and  carefully  to  be  diflinguifhed  ;  it 
being  one  thing  to  perceive  and  know  the  idea  of  white,  or  black  ;  and  quite 
another,  to  examine  what  kind  of  particles  they  mull  be,  and  how  ranged  in 
the  fuperficies,  to  make  any  objed  appear  white  or  black. 

§3.  A  painter,  or  dyer,  who  never  enquired  into  their  caufes,  hath  the 
ideas  of  white  and  black,  and  other  colours,  as  clearly,  perfedly,  and  diflindly 
in  his  underflanding,  and  perhaps  more  diflindly,  than  the  philofopher,  who 
hath  bufied  himfelf  in  considering  their  natures,  and  thinks  he  knows  how  far 
either  of  them  is  in  its  caufe  pofitive,  or  privative  ;  and  the  idea  of  black,  is 
no  lefs  pofitive  in  his  mind,  than  that  of  white,  however,  the  caufe  of  that 
colour  in  the  external  objed,  may  be  only  a  privation. 

§  4.  If  it  were  the  defign  of  my  prefent  undertaking,  to  enquire  into  the 
natural  caufes  and  manner  of  perception,  I  fhould  offer  this  as  a  reafon,  why 
a  privative  caufe  might,  in  fome  cafes  at  leafl,  produce  a  pofitive  idea ;  viz. 
That  all  fenfation,  being  produced  in  us  only  by  different  degrees,  and  modes 
of  motion  in  our  animal  fpirits,  varioufiy  agitated  by  external  objeds,  the  abate¬ 
ment  of  any  former  motion,  mufl  as  neceffarily  produce  a  new  fenfation,  as  the 
variation  or  increafe  of  it  ;  and  fo  introduce  a  new  idea,  which  depends  only 
on  a  different  motion  of  the  animal  fpirits,  in  that  organ. 

§  5.  But  whether  this  be  fo,  or  no,  I  will  not  here  determine;  but  appeal 
to  every  one’s  own  experience,  whether  the  fhadow  of  a  man,  tho’  it  confifls 
of  nothing  but  the  abfence  of  light  (and  the  more  the  abfence  of  light  is,  the 
more  difcernible  is  the  ihadow)  does  not,  when  a  man  looks  on  it,  caufe  as 
clear  and  pofitive  an  idea  in  his  mind,  as  a  man  himfelf,  tho’  covered  over  with 
clear  fun-fhine  ?  And  the  pidure  of  a  fhadow  is  a  pofitive  thing.  Indeed  we 
have  negative  names,  which  fland  not  diredly  for  pofitive  ideas,  but  for  their 
abfence,  fuch  as  Infipid,  Silence,  Nihil,  &c.  which  words  denote  pofitive  ideas ; 
v.  g.  tafle,  found,  being,  with  a  fignification  of  their  abfence. 

§  6.  And  thus  one  may  truly  be  faid  to  fee  darknefs.  For  fuppofing  a  hole 
perfedly  dark,  from  whence  no  light  is  refleded,  it  is  certain  one  may  fee  the 
figure  of  it,  or  it  may  be  painted ;  or  whether  the  ink,  I  write  with,  makes 
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any  other  idea,  is  a  queftion.  The  privative  caufes  I  have  here  afiigned,  of  po-  Chap. 
fitive  ideas,  are  according  to  the  common  opinion  ;  but  in  truth,  it  will  be  hard  VIII. 
to  determine,  whether  there  be  really  any  ideas  from  a  privative  caufe,  till  it 
be  determined,  whether  reft  be  any  more  a  privation  than  motion. 

§  7.  To  difcover  the  nature  of  our  ideas  the  better,  and  to  difcourfe  of  them  ideas  in  the 
intelligibly,  it  will  be  convenient  to  diftinguifti  them  as  they  are  ideas,  or  per-  mind,  quali- 
ceptions,  in  our  minds,  and,  as  they  are  modifications  of  matter  in  the  bodies,  ties  111  bodies- 
that  caufe  fuch  perceptions  in  us  j  that  fo  we  may  not  think  (as  perhaps  ufually 
is  done)  that  they  are  exactly  the  images,  and  refemblances,  of  fomething  inhe¬ 
rent  in  the  fubjedt ;  moft  of  thofe  of  fenfation  being  in  the  mind,  no  more  the 
likenefs  of  fomething  exifting  without  us,  than  the  names  that  ftand  for  them, 
are  the  likenefs  of  our  ideas,  which  yet  upon  hearing,  they  are  apt  to  excite 


in  us. 


§  8.  Whatsoever  the  mind  perceives  in  itfelf,  or  is  the  immediate  objedt 
of  perception,  thought,  or  underftanding,  that  I  call  idea  ;  and  the  power  to 
produce  any  idea  in  our  mind,  I  call  quality  of  the  fubjedt,  wherein  that  power 
is.  Thus  a  fnow-ball,  having  the  power  to  produce  in  us  the  ideas  of  white, 
cold,  and  round,  the  powers  to  produce  thofe  ideas  in  us,  as'  they  are  in  the 
fnow-ball,  I  call  qualities  ;  and  as  they  are  fenfations,  or  perceptions,  in  our 
underftandings,  I  call  them  ideas  :  which  ideas,  if  I  {peak  of  fometimes,  as  in 
the  tilings  themfelves,  I  would  be  underftood,  to  mean  thofe  qualities  in  the 
objedts,  which  produce  them  in  us. 

§  9-  Qualities,  thus  confidered  in  bodies,  are,  firft,  fuch  as  are  utterly  Primary 
infeparable  from  the  body,  in  what  eftate  foever  it  be  j  fuch  as,  in  all  the  alte-  qualities, 
rations  and  changes  it  fuffers,  all  the  force  can  be  ufed  upon  it,  it  conftantly 
keeps ;  and  fuch  as  fenle  conftantly  finds,  in  every  particle  of  matter,  which 
has  bulk  enough  to  be  perceived,  and  the  mind  finds  infeparable  from  every  par¬ 
ticle  of  matter,  tho’  lefs  than  to  make  itfelf  fingly  be  perceived  by  our  l'enfes, 
v.  g.  Take  a  grain  of  wheat,  divide  it  into  two  parts,  each  part  has  ftill  foli- 
dity,  extenfion,  figure,  and  mobility ;  divide  it  again,  and  it  retains  ftill  the 
fame  qualities ;  and  fo  divide  it  on,  till  the  parts  become  infenfible,  they  mult 
retain  ftill,  each  of  them,  all  thofe  qualities.  For  divifion  (which  is  all  that  a 
mill,  or  peftle,  or  any  other  body  does  upon  another,  in  reducing  it  to  infenfible 
parts)  can  never  take  away  either  folidity,  extenfion,  figure,  or  mobility  from 
any  body,  but  only  makes  two,  or  more,  diftindt  feparate  maftes  of  matter,  of  * 

that  which  was  but  one  before  ;  all  which  diftindt  maftes,  reckoned  as  fo  many 
diftindt  bodies,  after  divifion,  make  a  certain  number.  Thefe  I  call  original, 
or  primary  qualities  of  body,  which  I  think  we  may  cbferve  to  produce  fimple 
ideas  in  us,  viz.  folidity,  extenfion,  figure,  motion,  or  reft,  and  number. 

§  to.  Secondly,  fuch  qualities,  which  in  truth  are  nothing  in  the  objedts  Secondary 
themfelves,  but  powers  to  produce  various  fenfations  in  us,  by  their  primary  qualities, 
qualities,  i.  e.  by  the  bulk,  figure,  texture  and  motion  of  their  infenfible  parts, 
as  colours,  founds,  taftes,  &c.  thefe  I  call  fecondary  qualities.  To  thefe  might 
be  added  a  third  fort,  which  are  allowed  to  be  barely  powers,  tho’  they  are 
as  much  real  qualities  in  the  fubjedt,  as  thofe  which  I,  to  comply  with  the 
common  way  of  fpeaking,  call  qualities,  but,  for  diftindtion,  fecondary  qualities. 

For  the  power  in  fire  to  produce  a  new  colour,  or  confiftency  in  wax,  or  clay,  by 
its  primary  qualities,  is  as  much  a  quality  in  fire,  as  the  power  it  has  to  pro¬ 
duce  in  me  a  new  idea,  or  fenfation  of  warmth,  or  burning,  which  I  felt  not 
before,  by  the  fame  primary  qualities,  viz.  the  bulk,  texture,  and  motion  of  its 
infenfible  parts. 

§  1 1.  The  next  thing  to  be  confidered,  is,  how  bodies  produce  ideas  in  us ;  How  prlma- 
and  that  is  manifeftly  by  impulfe,  the  only  way  which  we  can  conceive  bodies  XY  qualities 

.  .  •  J  produce  their 

operate  m.  .  .  ideas. 

§  12.  If  then  external  objedts  be  not  united  to  our  minds,  when  they  pro¬ 
duce  ideas  in  it,  and  yet  we  perceive  thefe  original  qualities,  in  fuch  of  them  as 
fingly  fall  under  our  fenfes ;  it  is  evident  that  l'ome  motion  muft  be  thence  con¬ 
tinued,  by  our  nerves,  or  animal  lpirits,  by  fome  parts  of  our  bodies,  to  the 
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brains,  or  the  feat  of  fenfation,  there  to  produce  in  our  minds  the  particular 
ideas  we  have  of  them.  And  fince  the  extenfion,  figure,  number,  and  motion 
of  bodies  of  an  obfervable  bignefs,  may  be  perceived  at  a  di fiance  by  the  fight; 
it  is  evident  fome  fingly  imperceptible  bodies,  mu  ft  come  from  them  to  the 
eyes,  and  thereby  convey  to  the  brain  fome  motion,  which  produces  thefe  ideas, 
which  we  have  of  them  in  us. 

§  13.  After  the  fame  manner,  that  the  ideas  of  thefe  original  qualities  are 
produced  in  us,  we  may  conceive,  that  the  ideas  of  fecondary  qualities  are  alfo 
produced,  viz.  by  the  operation  of  infenfible  particles  on  our  fenfes.  For  it 
being  manifeft,  that  there  are  bodies,  and  good  ftore  of  bodies,  each  whereof 
are  fo  fmall,  that  we  cannot,  by  any  of  our  fenfes,  difcover  either  their  bulk, 
figure,  or  motion  ;  as  is  evident  in  the  particles  of  the  air,  and  water,  and  other 
extremely  fmaller  than  thofe,  perhaps  as  much  fmaller  than  the  particles  of  air 
or  water,  as  the  particles  of  air  or  water  are  fmaller  than  peas,  or  hail-ftones  : 
let  us  fuppofe  at  prefent,  that  the  different  motions  and  figures,  bulk  and 
number  of  fuch  particles,  affedting  the  feveral  organs  of  our  fenfes,  produce  in 
us  thofe  different  fenfations,  which  we  have  from  the  colours,  and  fmeils  of 
bodies ;  v.  g.  that  a  violet,  by  the  impulfe  of  fuch  infenfible  particles  Of  matter, 
of  peculiar  figures  and  bulks,  and  in  different  degrees,  and  modifications  of  their 
motions,  caufes  the  ideas  of  the  blue  colour,  and  fweet  fcent  of  that  flower  to 
be  produced  in  our  minds ;  it  being  no  more  impofiible  to  conceive,  that  God 
fhould  annex  fuch  ideas  to  fuch  motions,  with  which  they  have  no  fimili- 
tude,  than  that  he  fhould  annex  the  idea  of  pain,  to  the  motion  of  a  piece  of 
fteel,  dividing  our  flefh,  with  which  that  idea  hath  no  refemblance. 

§  14.  What  I  have  faid,  concerning  colours  and  fmeils,  may  be  underftood 
alfo  of  taftes  and  founds,  and  other  the  like  fenfible  qualities  ;  which,  whatever 
reality  we,  by  miftake,  attribute  to  them,  are  in  truth  nothing  in  the  objects 
themfelves,  but  powers  to  produce  various  fenfations  in  us,  and  depend  on  thofe 
primary  qualities,  viz.  bulk,  figure,  texture,  and  motion  of  parts  ;  as  I  have 
laid. 

§  15.  From  whence  I  think  it  as  eafy  to  draw  this  obfervation,  that  the 
ideas  of  primary  qualities  of  bodies,  are  refemblances  of  them,  and  their  patterns 
do  really  exift  in  the  bodies  themfelves ;  but  the  ideas,  produced  in  us  by  thefe 
fecondary  qualities,  have  no  refemblance  of  them  at  all.  There  is  nothing  like 
our  ideas  exifting  in  the  bodies  themfelves.  They  are  in  the  bodies,  we  deno¬ 
minate  from  them,  only  a  power  to  produce  thofe  fenfations  in  us :  and  what 
is  fweet,  blue,  or  warm  in  idea,  is  but  the  certain  bulk,  figure,  and  motion  of 
the  infenfible  parts  in  the  bodies  themfelves,  which  we  call  fo. 

§  16.  Flame  is  denominated  hot  and  light;  fnow,  white  and  cold ;  and 
manna,  white  and  fweet ;  from  the  ideas  they  produce  in  us :  which  qualities 
are  commonly  thought  to  be  the  fame  in  thofe  bodies,  that  thofe  ideas  are  in 
us,  the  one  the  perfect  refemblance  of  the  other,  as  they  are  in  a  mirror ;  and 
it  would,  by  moft  men,  be  judged  very  extravagant,  if  one  fhould  fay  otherwife. 
And  yet,  he  that  will  confider  that  the  fame  fire,  that  at  one  diftance  produces 
in  us  the  fenfation  of  warmth,  does  at  a  nearer  approach,  produce  in  us  the  far 
different  fenfation  of  pain,  ought  to  bethink  himfelf  what  reafon  he  has  to  fay, 
that  his  idea  of  warmth,  which  was  produced  in  him  by  the  fire,  is  actually 
in  the  fire  ;  and  his  idea  of  pain,  which  the  fame  fire  produced  in  him  the  fame 
way,  is  not  in  the  fire.  Why  is  whitenefs  and  coldnefs  in  fnow,  and  pain  not, 
when  it  produces  the  one  and  the  other  idea  in  us  ;  and  can  do  neither,  but  by 
the  bulk,  figure,  number,  and  motion  of  its  folid  parts  ? 

§  17.  The  particular  bulk,  number,  figure,  and  motion  of  the  parts  of  fire, 
or  lnow,  are  really  in  them,  whether  any  one’s  fenfes  perceive  them  or  no  ; 
and  therefore  they  may  be  called  real  qualities,  bccaufe  they  really  exift  in  thofe 
bodies  :  but  light,  heat,  whitenefs,  or  coldnefs,  are  no  more  really  in  them, 
than  ficknefs  or  pain  is  in  manna.  Take  away  the  fenfation  of  them  ;  let  not 
the  eyes  fee  light,  or  colours,  nor  the  ears  hear  founds ;  let  the  palate  not  tafte, 
nor  the  nofe  fmell  ;  and  all  colours,  taftes,  odours  and  founds,  as  they  are 
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§  18.  A  piece  of  manna,  of  a  fenfible  bulk,  is  able  to  produce  in  us  the 
idea  of  a  round,  or  fquare  figure,  and  by  being  removed  from  one  place  to  ano¬ 
ther,  the  idea  of  motion.  This  idea  of  motion  reprefents  it,  as  it  really  is  in  the 
.  manna  moving :  a  circle,  or  fquare  are  the  fame,  whether  in  idea,  or  exiftence, 
in  the  mind,  or  in  the  manna ;  and  this  both  motion  and  figure  are  really  in  the 
manna,  whether  we  take  notice  of  them,  or  no :  this  every  body  is  ready  to 
agree  to.  Befides,  manna,  by  the  bulk,  figure,  texture,  and  motion,  of  its 
parts,  has  a  power  to  produce  the  fenfations  of  ficknefs,  and  fometimes  of  acute 
pains,  or  gripings,  in  us.  That  thefe  ideas  of  ficknefs  and  pain  are  not  in  the 
manna,  but  effects  of  its  operations  on  us,  and  are  no  where,  when  we  feel 
them  not :  this  all'o  every  one  readily  agrees  to.  And  yet  men  are  hardly  to  be 
brought  to  think,  that  fweetnefs  and  whitenefs  are  not  really  in  manna ;  which 
are  but  the  effedts  of  the  operations  of  manna,  by  the  motion,  fize,  and  figure, 
of  its  particles,  on  the  eyes  and  palate;  as  the  pain  and  ficknefs,  caufed  by 
manna,  are  confeffedly  nothing,  but  the  effects  of  its  operation  on  the  ftomach 
and  guts,  by  the  fize,  motion,  and  figure,  of  its  infenfible  parts,  (for  by  nothing 
elfe  can  a  body  operate,  as  has  been  proved  :)  as  if  it  could  not  operate  on  the 
eyes  and  palate,  and  thereby  produce  in  the  mind  particular  cliftinft  ideas, 
which  in  itfelf  it  has  not,  as  well  as  we  allow  it  can  operate  on  the  guts  and 
ftomach,  and  thereby  produce  dillindt  ideas,  which,  in  itfelf,  it  has  not.  Thefe 
ideas,  being  all  effects  of  the  operations  of  manna,  on  feveral  parts  of  our  bo¬ 
dies;  by  the  fize,  figure,  number,  and  motion,  of  its  parts ;  why  thole  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  eyes  and  palate,  fhould  rather  be  thought  to  be  really  in  the 
manna,  than  thofe  produced  by  the  ftomach  and  guts ;  or  why  the  pain  and 
licknefs,  ideas,  that  are  the  effedts  of  manna,  fhould  be  thought  to  be  no 
where,  when  they  are  not  felt ;  and  yet  the  fweetnefs  and  whitenefs,  effedts  of 
the  fame  manna  on  other  parts  of  the  body,  by  ways  equally  as  unknown, 
fhould  be  thought  to  exift  in  the  manna,  when  they  are  not  feen,  nor  tailed, 

would  need  fome  reafon  to  explain. 

§  19.  Let  us  confider  the  red  and  white  colours  in  porphyre:  hinder  light  Ideas  of  pri- 
but  from  linking  on  it,  and  its  colours  vanifh,  it  no  longer  produces  any  fuch  mai7  quali- 
ideas  in  us ;  upon  the  return  of  light,  it  produces  thefe  appearances  on  us  again.  fembhnceT- 
Can  any  one  think  any  real  alterations  are  made  in  the  porphyre,  by  the  pre-  of  fecon- 

fence,  or  ablence,  of  light ;  and  that  thofe  ideas  of  whitenefs  and  rednefs,  are  dai7>  not* 

really  in  porphyre,  in  the  light,  when,  it  is  plain,  it  has  no  colour  in  the  dark  ? 

It  has,  indeed,  fuch  a  configuration  of  particles,  both  night  and  day,  as  are  apt, 
by  the  rays  of  light  rebounding  from  fome  parts  of  that  hard  ftone,  to  produce 
in  us  the  idea  of  rednefs,  and  from  others  the  idea  of  whitenefs ;  but  whitenefs, 
or  rednefs,  are  not  in  it  at  any  time,  but  fuch  a  texture,  that  hath  the  power  to 
produce  fuch  a  fenfation  in  us. 

§  20.  Pound  an  almond,  and  the  clear  white  colour  will  be  altered  into  a 
dirty  one,  and  the  fweet  tafte  into  an  oily  one.  What  real  alteration  can  the 
beating  of  the  peftle  make  in  any  body,  but  an  alteration  of  the  texture  of  it  ? 

§  21.  Ideas  being  thus  diftinguilhed  and  underftood,  we  may  be  able  to 
give  an  account,  how  the  fame  water,  at  the  fame  time,  may  produce  the  idea 
of  cold  by  one  hand,  and  of  heat  by  the  other ;  whereas,  it  is  impoflible  that 
the  lame  water,  if  thofe  ideas  were  really  in  it,  fhould,  at  the  fame  time,  be 
both  hot  and  cold :  for,  if  we  imagine  warmth,  as  it  is  in  our  hands,  to  be  no¬ 
thing  but  a  certain  fort  and  degree  of  motion  in  the  minute  particles  of  our 
nerves,  or  animal  fpirits,  we  may  underftand  how  it  is  pofiible,  that  the  fame 
water  may,  at  the  fame  time,  produce  the  fenfation  of  heat  in  one  hand,  and 
cold  in  the  other ;  which,  yet,  figure  never  does ;  that  never  producing  the  idea 
of  a  fquare  by  one  hand,  which  has  produced  the  idea  of  a  globe  by  another. 

But,  if  the  fenfation  of  heat  and  cold  be  nothing,  but  the  increafe,  or  diminu¬ 
tion,  of  the  motion  of  the  minute  parts  of  our  bodies,  caufedjay  the  corpufcles 
cf  any  other  body,  it  is  eafy  to  be  underftood,  that,  if  that  motion  be  greater 
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Book  II.  in  one  hand  than  in  the  other;  if  a  body  be  applied  to  the  two  hands,  which* 
has  in  its  minute  particles,  a  greater  motion,  than  in  thofe  of  one  of  the  hands,, 
and*  a  lefs  than  in  thofe  of  the  other ;  it  will  increafe  the  motion  of  the  one  hand, 
and  leffen  it  in  the  other,  and  fo  caufe  the  different  fenlations  of  heat  and  cold 
that  depend  thereon. 

§22.  I  have,  in  what  juft  goes  before,  been  engaged  in  phyfical  enquiries 
a  little  farther  than,  perhaps,  I  intended.  But  it  being  neceffary,  to  make  the 
nature  of  fenfation  a  little  underftood,  and  to  make  the  difference  between  the 
qualities  in  bodies,  in  the  ideas  produced  by  them  in  the  mind,  to  be  diftindly 
conceived,  without  which  it  were  impoftible  to  difcourfe  intelligibly  of  them ; 

I  hope  I  (hall  be  pardoned  this  little  excurfion  into  natural  philofophy,  it  being 
neceffary,  in  our  prefent  enquiry,  to  diftinguifh  the  primary,  and  real  qualities 
of  bodies,  which  are  always  in  them,  (viz.  folidity,  extension,  figure,  num¬ 
ber,  and  motion,  or  reft ;  and  are  fometimes  perceived  by  us,  viz.  when  the 
bodies,  they  are  in,  are  big  enough  fingly  to  be  difcerned)  from  thofe  fecondary 
and,  imputed  qualities,  which  are  but  the  powers  of  feveral  combinations  of 
thofe  primary  ones,  when  they  operate,  without  being  diftindly  difcerned; 
whereby  we  alfo  may  come  to  know  what  ideas  are,  and  what  are  not  refem- 
blances  of  fomething  really  exifting  in  the  bodies  we  denominate  from  them. 

§  23.  The  qualities  then  that  are  in  bodies  rightly  confidered,  are  of  three 
forts. 

First,  The  bulk,  figure,  number,  fituation,  and  motion,  or  reft  of  their 
folid  parts ;  thofe  are  in  them,  whether  we  perceive  them  or  no ;  and  when 
they  are  of  that  fize  that  we  can  difcover  them,  we  have,  by  thefe,  an  idea  of 
the  thing  as  it  is  in  itfelf,  as  is  plain  in  artificial  things.  Thefe  I  call  primary 
qualities. 

Secondly,  The  power  that  is  in  any  body,  by  reafon  of  its  infenfible,  pri¬ 
mary  qualities,  to  operate  after  a  peculiar  manner  on  any  of  our  fenfes,  and 
thereby  produce  in  us  the  different  ideas  of  feveral  colours,  founds,  fmells, 
taftes,  &c.  Thefe  are  ufually  called  fenfible  qualities. 

Thirdly,  The  power  that  is  in  any  body,  by  reafon  of  the  particular  con- 
ftitution  of  its  primary  qualities,  to  make  fuch  a  change  in  the  bulk,  figure, 
texture,  and  motion  of  another  body,  as  to  make  it  operate  on  our  fenfes,. 
differently  from  what  it  did  before.  Thus  the  fun  has  a  power  to  make  wax 
white,  and  fire  to  make  lead  fluid.  Thefe  are  ufually  called  powers. 

The  firft  of  thefe,  as  has  been  laid,  I  think,  may  be  properly  called  real,, 
original,  or  primary  qualities,  becaufe  they  are  in  the  things  diemfelves,  whether 
they  are  perceived,  or  no ;  and,  upon  their  different  modifications,  it  is,  that 
the  fecondary  qualities  depend. 

The  other  two  are  only  powers  to  ad;  differently  upon  other  things,  which 
powers  refult  from  the  different  modifications  of  thofe  primary  qualities. 

§  24.  But,  tho’  thefe  two  latter  forts  of  qualities  are  powers  barely,  and 
nothing  but  powers,  relating  to  feveral  other  bodies,  and  refulting  from  the 
different  modifications  of  the  original  qualities ;  yet  they  are  generally  otherwife 
thought  of.  For  the  fecond  fort,  viz.  the  powers,  to  produce  feveral  ideas  in 
us,  by  our  fenfes,  are  looked  upon  as  real  qualities,  in  the  things,  thus  affeding 
us:  but  the  third  fort  are  called,  and  efteemed,  barely  powers,  v.  g.  the  idea 
of  heat,  or  light,  which  we  receive  by  our  eyes,  or  touch,  from  the  fun,  are 
commonly  thought  real  qualities,  exifting  in  the  fun,  and  fomething  more  than 
mere  powers  in  it.  But,  when  we  confider  the  fun,  in  reference  to  wax, 
which  it  melts,  or  blanches,  we  look  on  the  whitenefs  and  foftnefs  produced  in 
the  wax,  not  as  qualities  in  the  fun,  but  effeds  produced  by  powers  in  it : 
whereas,  if  rightly  confidered,  thefe  qualities  of  light  and  warmth,  which  are 
perceptions  in  me,  when  I  am  warmed,  or  enlightened  by  the  fun,  are  no 
otherwife  in  the  fun,  than  the  changes  made  in  the  wax,  when  it  is  blanched,  or 
melted,  are  in  the  fun.  They  are  all  of  them  equally  powers  in  the  fun, 
depending  on  its  primary  qualities,  whereby  it  is  able  in  the  one  cafe,  fo  to  alter 
the  bulk,  figure,  texture,  or  motion,  of  feme  of  the  dfenfible  parts  of  my 
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eyes,  or  hands,  as  thereby  to  produce  in  me  the  idea  of  light,  or  heat  •  and,  Chap. 
in  the  other,  it  is  able  fo  to  alter  the  bulk,  figure,  texture,  or  motion,  of  the  VJII. 
infenfible  parts  of  the  wax,  as  to  make  them  fit  to  produce  in  me  the  diftindt 
ideas  of  white  and  fluid. 

§  25.  The  reafon  why  the  one  are  ordinarily  taken  for  real  qualities,  and 
the  other  only  for  bare  powers,  feems  to  be,  becaufe  the  ideas  we  have  of 
diftindt  colours,  founds,  &c.  containing  nothing  at  all  in  them  of  bulk,  figure, 
or  motion,  we  are  not  apt  to  think  them  the  effects  of  thefe  primary  qualities, 
which  appear  not  to  our  fenfes,  to  operate  in  their  production  5  and  with  which 
they  have  not  any  apparent  congruity,  or  conceivable  connexion.  Hence  it  is 
that  we  are  fo  forward  to  imagine,  that  thofe  ideas  are  the  refemblances  of 
fomething  really  exifting  in  the  objedts  themfelves:  fince  fenfation  difcovers 
nothing  of  bulk,  figure,  or  motion  of  parts,  in  their  production ;  nor  can  rea¬ 
fon  fhew  how  bodies,  by  their  bulk,  figure,  and  motion,  thould  produce  in  the 
mind  the  ideas  of  blue,  or  yellow,  &c.  But,  in  the  other  cafe,  in  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  bodies,  changing  the  qualities  one  of  another,  we  plainly  difcover,  that 
the  quality  produced  hath  commonly  no  refemblance  with  any  thing  in  the 
thing  producing  it ;  wherefore,  we  look  on  it  as  a  bare  effeCt  of  power.  For, 
tho’  receiving  the  idea  of  heat,  or  light,  from  the  fun,  we  are  apt  to  think  it  is 
a  perception  and  refemblance  of  fuch  a  quality  in  the  fun ;  yet,  when  we  fee 
wax,  or  a  fair  face,  receive  change  of  colour  from  the  fan,  we  cannot  imagine 
that  to  be  the  perception,  or  refemblance,  of  any  thing  in  the  fun,  becaufe  we 
find  not  thofe  different  colours  in  the  fun  itfelf.  For,  our  fenfes  being  able  to 
obferve  a  likenefs,  or  unlikenefs,  of  fenfible  qualities  in  two  different  external 
objeds,  we  forwardly  enough  conclude  the  production  of  any  fenfible  quality  in 
any  fubjeCt,  to  be  an  effeCt  of  bare  power,  and  not  the  communication  of  any 
quality,  which  was  really  in  the  efficient,  when  we  find  no  fuch  fenfible  quality 
in  the  thing  that  produced  it.  But  our  fenfes,  not  being  able  to  difcover  any 
unlikenefs  between  the  idea  produced  in  us,  and  the  quality  of  the  objeCt  pro¬ 
ducing  it ;  we  are  apt  to  imagine,  that  our  ideas  are  refemblances  of  fomething 
in  the  objeCts,  and  not  the  effeCts  of  certain  powers  placed  in  the  modification  of 
their  primary  qualities  j  with  which  primary  qualities  the  ideas  produced  in  us 
have  no  refemblance. 

§26.  To  conclude,  befides  thofe  before-mentioned  primary  qualities  in  Secondary 
bodies,  viz.  bulk,  figure,  extenfion,  number,  and  motion,  of  their  folid  parts : 
all  the  reft  whereby  we  take  notice  of  bodies,  and  diftinguifh  them  one  from 
another,  are  nothing  ell'e  but  feveral  powers  in  them  depending  on  thofe  primary  diately  per- 
qualities  5  whereby  they  are  fitted,  either  by  immediately  operating  on  our  ceivab!e ,  fe- 
bodies,  to  produce  feveral  different  ideas  in  us ;  or  elfe  by  operating  on  other  di^ely’per!" 
bodies,  fo  to  change  their  primary  qualities,  as  to  render  them  capable  of  pro-  ceivable. 
ducing  ideas  in  us,  different  from  what  before  they  did.  The  former  of  thefe, 

I  think,  may  be  called  fecondary  qualities,  immediately  perceivable :  the  latter, 
fecondary  qualities,  mediately  perceivable. 

CHAP.  IX.  , 

'  s . 

Of  perception. 


§  1.  T)ERCEPTION,  as  it  is  the  firft  faculty  of  the  mind,  exercifed  Chap, 
Jj  about  our  ideas  j  fo  it  is  the  firft  and  fimpleft  idea  we  have  from  re-  jx. 
fle&ion,  and  is,  by  fome,  called  thinking  in  general.  Tho’  thinking,  in  the 
propriety  of  the  Englifh  tongue,  fignifies  that  fort  of  operation  of  the  mind  ^er<jfp^n> 
about  its  ideas,  wherein  the  mind  is  adtive ;  where  it,  with  fome  degree  of  ^  idea  ^  ‘ 
voluntary  attention,  confiders  any  thing.  For,  in  bare  naked  perception,  the  reflection, 
mind  is,  for  the  moft  part,  only  paflive ;  and  what  it  perceives,  it  cannot  avoid 
perceiving. 
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§  2.  What  perception  is,  every  one  will  know  better,  by  refle&ing  on  what- 
he  does  himfelf,  when  he  fees,  hears,  feels,  &c.  or  thinks,  than  by  any  difeourfe 
of  mine.  Whoever  reflects,  on  what  paffes  in  his  own  mind,  cannot  mifs  it : 
and,  if  he  does  not  refledt,  all  the  words  in  the  world  cannot  make  him  have 
any  notion  of  it. 

§  3-  This  is  certain,  that  whatever  alterations  are  made  in  the  body,  if  they 
reach  not  the  mind 3  whatever  impreffions  are  made  on  the  outward  parts,  if 
they  are  not  taken  notice  of  within ;  there  is  no  perception.  Fire  may  burn 
our  bodies,  with  no  other  effeft  than  it  does  a  billet,  unlefs  the  motion  be  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  brain 3  and  there  the  fenfe  of  heat,  or  idea  of  pain,  be  produced 
in  the  mind,  wherein  confifts  adtual  perception. 

§  4.  How  often  may  a  man  obferve  in  himfelf,  that  whilft  his  mind  is  in¬ 
tently  employed  in  the  contemplation  of  fome  objedts,  and  curioufly  furveying 
fome  ideas  that  are  there 3  it  takes  no  notice  of  impreffions  of  founding  bodies, 
made  upon  the  organ  of  hearing,  with  the  fame  alteration  that  ufes  to  be  for 
the  producing  the  idea  of  found  ?  A  fufficient  impulfe  there  may  be  on  the  or¬ 
gan  3  but,  it  not  reaching  the  obfervation  of  the  mind,  there  follows  no  percep¬ 
tion  :  and  tho’  the  motion,  that  ufes  to  produce  the  idea  of  found,  be  made  in 
the  ear,  yet  no  found  is  heard.  Want  of  fenfation,  in  this  cafe,  is  not  thro’ 
any  defedt  in  the  organ,  or  that  the  man’s  ears  are  lefs  affedted  than  at  other 
times  when  he  does  hear :  but  that,  which  ufes  to  produce  the  idea,  tho’  con¬ 
veyed  in  by  the  ufual  organ,  not  being  taken  notice  of,  in  the  underftanding, 
and  fo  imprinting  no  idea  on  the  mind,  there  follows  no  fenfation.  So  that 
wherever  there  is  fenfe,  or  perception,  there  fome  idea  is  actually  produced,  and 
prefent  in  the  underftanding. 

§  5.  Therefore  I  doubt  not  but  children,  by  the  exercife  of  their  fenfes, 
about  objedts  that  affedt  them  in  the  womb,  receive  fome  few  ideas,  before  they 
are  born  3  as  the  unavoidable  effedts,  either  of  the  bodies  that  environ  them,  or 
elfe  of  thofe  wants,  or  difeafes,  they  fuffer :  among  which  (if  one  may  con- 
jedture,  concerning  things  not  very  capable  of  examination)  I  think  the  ideas  of 
hunger  and  warmth  are  two  3  which,  probably,  are  fome  of  the  firft  that  chil¬ 
dren  have,  and  which  they  fcarce  ever  part  with  again. 

§  6.  But  tho’  it  be  reafonable  to  imagine,  that  children  receive  fome  ideas, 
before  they  come  into  the  world  3  yet  thefe  fimple  ideas  are  far  from  thofe  innate 
principles,  which  fome  contend  for,  and  we  above  have  rejected.  Thefe  here 
mentioned  being  the  effedts  of  fenfation,  are  only  from  fome  affedtions  of  the 
body,  which  happen  to  them  there,  and  fo  depend  on  fomething  exterior  to  the 
mind  3  no  otherwife  differing  in  their  manner  of  produdtion  from  other  ideas, 
derived  from  fenfe,  but  only  in  the  precedency  of  time :  whereas  thofe  innate 
principles  are  fuppofed  to  be  quite  of  another  nature  3  not  coming  into  the  mind, 
by  any  accidental  alterations  in,  or  operations  on  the  body  ;  but,  as  it  were, 
original  charadters  impreffed  upon  it,  in  the  very  firft  moment  of  its  being  and 
conftitution. 

§  7.  As  there  are  fome  ideas,  which  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe  may  be  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  minds  of  children  in  the  womb,  lubfervient  to  the  neceffities 
of  their  life  and  being  there  3  fo,  alter  they  are  born,  thofe  ideas  are  the  earlieft 
imprinted,  which  happen  to  be  the  fenfible  qualities  which  firft  occur  to  them  : 
amongft  which,  light  is  not  the  leaft  confiderable,  nor  of  the  weakeft  efficacy. 
And  how  covetous  the  mind  is  to  be  furniffied  with  all  fuch  ideas  as  have  no  pain 
accompanying  them,  may  be  a  little  gueffed,  by  what  is  obfervable  in  children 
new-born,  who  always  turn  their  eyes  to  that  part,  from  whence  the  light 
comes,  lay  them  how  you  pleafe.  But  the  ideas,  that  are  moll  familiar  at  firft, 
being  various,  according  to  the  divers  circumftances  of  children’s  firft  entertain¬ 
ment  in  the  world  5  the  order  wherein  the  feveral  ideas  come  at  firft  into  the 
mind,  is  very  various  and  uncertain  alfo3  neither  is  it  much  material  to 
know  it. 

§  8.  We  are  farther  to  confider,  concerning  perception,  that  the  ideas,  we 
receive  by  fenfation,  are  often,  in  grown  people,  altered  by  the  judgment,  with¬ 
out 
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out  our  taking  notice  of  it.  When  we  fet  before  our  eyes  a  round  globe,  of  any  Chap. 
uniform  colour,  v.  g.  gold,  alabafter,  or  jet  ;  it  is  certain  that  the  idea,  thereby  IX. 
imprinted  in  our  mind,  is  of  a  flat  circle  varioufly  fhadowed,  with  feveral  de- 
grees  of  light  and  brightnefs  coming  to  our  eyes.  But  we  having  by  ufe  been  the^udg-^ 
accu domed  to  perceive,  what  kind  of  appearance  convex  bodies  are  wont  to  ment. 
make  in  us,  what  alterations  are  made  in  the  reflections  of  light,  by  the  diffe¬ 
rence  of  the  fenfible  figures  of  bodies ;  the  judgment  prefently,  by  an  habitual 
cuflom,  alters  the  appearances  into  their  cauies :  fo  that  from  that,  which  truly 
is  variety  of  fhadow  or  colour,  collecting  the  figure,  it  makes  it  pafs  for  a  mark 
of  figure,  and  frames  to  itfelf  the  perception  of  a  convex  figure,  and  an  uni¬ 
form  colour  ;  when  the  idea  we  receive  from  thence  is  only  a  plain  varioufly 
coloured,  as  is  evident  in  painting.  To  which  purpofe  I  fhall  here  infer t  a 
problem  of  that  very  ingenious  and  ftudious  promoter  of  real  knowledge,  the 
learned  and  worthy  Mr.  Molineux,  which  he  was  pleafed  to  fend  me  in  a  letter, 
fome  months  fince  ;  and  it  is  this :  Suppofe  a  man  bom  blind,  and  now  adult, 
and  taught  by  his  touch  to  diftinguifh  between  a  cube  and  a  fphere  of  the  fame 
metal,  and  nighly  of  the  fame  bignefs,  fo  as  to  tell  when  he  felt  one  and  the 
other,  which  is  the  cube,  which  the  fphere.  Suppofe  then  the  cube  and  fphere 
placed  on  a  table,  and  the  blind  man  to  be  made  to  fee :  quaere,  “  whether  by  his 
“  fight,  before  he  touched  them,  he  could  now  diftinguifh  and  tell,  which  is  the 
“  globe,  which  the  cube  ?  ”  To  which  the  acute  and  judicious  propofer  anfwers : 

Not.  For  tho’  he  has  obtained  the  experience  of,  how  a  globe,  and  how  a 
cube  affeCts  his  touch ;  yet  he  has  not  yet  attained  the  experience,  that,  what 
affeCts  his  touch  fo  or  fo,  muft  affeCt  his  fight  fo  or  fo  :  or  that  a  protuberant 
angle  in  the  cube,  that  prefled  his  hand  unequally,  fhall  appear  to  his  eye  as  it 
does  in  the  cube.  I  agree  with  this  thinking  gentleman,  whom  I  am  proud  to 
call  my  friend,  in  his  anfwer  to  this  his  problem ;  and  am  of  opinion,  that  the 
blind  man,  at  firfl:  fight,  would  not  be  able,  with  certainty,  to  fay  which  was 
the  globe,  which  the  cube,  whilft  he  only  faw  them  ;  tho’  he  could  unerringly 
name  them  by  his  touch,  and  certainly  diftinguifh  them  by  the  difference  of 
their  figures  felt.  This  I  have  fet  down,  and  leave  with  my  reader,  as  an  oc- 
cafion  for  him  to  confider,  how  much  he  may  be  beholden  to  experience,  im¬ 
provement,  and  acquired  notions,  where  he  thinks  he  has  not  the  leaft  ufe  of, 
or  help  from  them  :  and  the  rather,  becaufe  this  obferving  gentleman  farther 
adds,  That  having  upon  the  occafion  of  my  book,  propofed  this  to  divers  very 
ingenious  men,  he  hardly  ever  met  with  one,  that  at  firfl:  gave  the  anfwer  to 
it,  which  he  thinks  true,  till,  by  hearing  his  reafons,  they  were  convinced. 

§  9.  But  this  is  not,  I  think,  ufual  in  any  of  our  ideas,  but  thofe  received 
by  fight :  becaufe  fight,  the  mod  comprehenfive  of  all  our  fenfes,  conveying  to 
our  minds  the  ideas  .of  light  and  colours,  which  are  peculiar  only  to  that  fenfe ; 
and  alfo  the  far  different  ideas  of  fpace,  figure,  and  motion,  the  feveral  varie¬ 
ties  whereof  change  the  appearances  of  its  proper  objeCt,  viz.  light  and  colours; 
we  bring  ourfelves  by  ufe  to  judge  of  the  one  by  the  other.  This,  in  many 
cafes,  by  a  fettled  habit,  in  things  whereof  we  have  frequent  experience,  is 
performed  fo  conftantly  and  fo  quick,  that  we  take  that  for  the  perception  of 
our  fenfation,  which  is  an  idea  formed  by  our  judgment ;  fo  that  one,  viz.  that 
of  fenfation,  ferves  only  to  excite  the  other,  and  is  fcarce  taken  notice  of  itfelf : 
as  a  man,  who  reads  or  hears  with  attention  and  underftanding,  takes  little 
notice  of  the  characters,  or  founds,  but  of  the  ideas  that  are  excited  in  him 
by  them. 

§  10.  Nor  need  we  wonder,  that  this  is  done  with  fo  little  notice,  if  we 
confider  how  very  quick  the  actions  of  the  mind  are  performed  :  for,  as  itfelf 
is  thought  to  take  up  no  fpace,  to  have  no  extenfion ;  fo  its  actions  feem  to  re¬ 
quire  no  time,  but  many  of  them  feem  to  be  crouded  into  an  inftant.  I  fpeak 
this  in  comparifon  to  the  actions  of  the  body.  Any  one  may  eafily  obferve  this  in 
his  own  thoughts,  who  will  take  the  pains  to  reflect  on  them.  How,  as  it  were 
in  an  inftant,  do  our  minds,  with  one  glance,  fee  all  the  parts  of  a  demonftra- 
tion,  which  may  very  well  be  called  a  long  one,  if  we  confider  the  time  it  will 
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Book  II.  require  to  put  it  into  words,  and  ftep  by  ftep  (hew  it  another.  Secondly,  we 
lhall  not  be  fo  much  furprized,  that  this  is  done  in  us  with  lb  little  notice,  if  we 
confider  how  the  facility,  which  we  get  of  doing  things,  by  a  cuftom  of  doing, 
makes  them  often  pafs  in  us  without  our  notice.  Habits,  efpecially  fueh  as  are 
begun  very  early,  come  at  laft  to  produce  actions  in  us,  which  often  elcape  our 
observation.  How  frequently  do  we,  in  a  day,  cover  our  eyes  with  our  eye¬ 
lids,  without  perceiving  that  we  are  at  all  in  the  dark  ?  Men  that  by  cuftom 
have  got  the  ufe  of  a  by-word,'  do  almoft  in  every  fentence  pronounce  founds, 
which,  tho’  taken  notice  of  by  others,  they  themfelves  neither  hear,  nor  obferve. 
And  therefore  it  is  not  fo  ftrange,  that  our  mind  fhould  often  change  the  idea 
of  its  fenfation,  into  that  of  its  judgment,  and  make  one  ferve  only  to  excite 
the  other,  without  our  taking  notice  of  it. 

Perception  §  1 1 .  Th  i  s  faculty  of  perception  feems  to  me  to  be  that,  which  puts  the  di- 
puts  the  d if-  pinion  betwixt  the  animal  kingdom  and  the  inferior  parts  of  nature.  For 
however  vegetables  have,  many  of  them,  fome  degrees  of  motion,  and,  upon 
the  different  application  of  other  bodies  to  them,  do  very  brifkly  alter  their 
figure  and  motion,  and  fo  have  obtained  the  name  of  fenfitive  plants,  from  a 
motion  which  has  fome  refemblance  to  that,  which  in  animals  follows  upon, 
fenfation  :  yet,  I  fuppofe  it  is  all  bare  mechanifm ;  and  no  otherwife  produced,, 
than  the  turning  of  a  wild  oat-beard,  by  the  infinuation  of  the  particles  of  moi- 
fture ;  or  the  Ihortening  of  a  rope,  by  the  affufion  of  water.  All  which  is 
done  without  any  fenfation  in  the  fubjed:,  or  the  having  or  receiving  any  ideas. 

§  12.  Perception,  I  believe,  is  in  fome  degree  in  all  forts  of  animals 
tho’  in  fome,  pofiibly,  the  avenues,  provided  by  nature  for  the  reception  of  fen- 
fations,  are  fo  few,  and  the  perception,  they  are  received  with,  fo  obfcure  and 
dull,  that  it  comes  extremely  fliort  of  the  quicknefs,  and  variety  of  fenfations, 
which  is  in  the  other  animals :  but  yet  it  is  fufficient  for,  and  wifely  adapted  to, 
the  ftate  and  condition  of  that  fort  of  animals,  who  are  thus  made.  So  that 
the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  the  maker,  plainly  appears,  in  all  the  parts  of  this 
ftupendous  fabrick,  and  all  the  feveral  degrees,  and  ranks  of  creatures  in  it. 

§  1 3 .  We  may,  I  think  from  the  make  of  an  oyfter,  or  cockle,  reafon- 
ably  conclude,  that  it  has  not  fo  many,  nor  fo  quick  fenfes,  as  a  man,  or  fe¬ 
veral  other  animals ;  nor  if  it  had,  would  it,  in  that  ftate  and  incapacity  of  trans¬ 
ferring  itfelf  from  one  place  to  another,  be  bettered  by  them.  What  good 
would  fight,  and  hearing,  do  to  a  creature  that  cannot  move  itfelf  to,  or  from 
the  objects,  wherein  at  a  diftance  it  perceives  good  or  evil  ?  And  would  not 
quicknefs  of  fenfation,  be  an  inconvenience  to  an  animal,  that  muft  lie  ftill, 
where  chance  has  once  placed  it ;  and  there  receive  the  afflux  of  colder  or 
warmer,  clean  or  foul  water,  as  it  happens  to  come  to  it  ? 

§  14.  But  yet  I  cannot  but  think,  there  is  fome  fmall  dull  perception, 
whereby  they  are  diftinguifhed  from  perfect  infenfibility.  And  that  this  may  be 
fo,  we  have  plain  inftances,  even  in  mankind  itfelf.  Take  one,  in  whom  de- 
crepid  old  age  has  blotted  out  the  memory  of  his  paft  knowledge,  and  clearly 
wiped  out  the  ideas,  his  mind  was  formerly  ftored  with  ;  and  has,  by  deftroy- 
ing  his  fight,  hearing,  and  fmell  quite,  and  his  tafte  to  a  great  degree,  flopped 
up  almoft  all  the  paffages  for  new  ones  to  enter  :  or,  if  there  be  fome  of  the 
inlets  yet  half  open,  the  imprefiions  made  are  fcarce  perceived,  or  not  at  all 
retained.  How  far  fucli  an  one  (notwithftanding  all  that  is  boafted  of  innate 
principles)  is  in  his  knowledge  and  intellectual  faculties,  above  the  condition  of 
a  cockle,  or  an  oyfter,  I  leave  to  be  confidered.  And,  if  a  man  has  paffed 
fixty  years  in  fuch  a  ftate,  as  it  is  poffible  he  might,  as  well  as  three  days ;  I 
wonder  what  difference  there  would  have  been  in  any  intellectual  perfections, 
between  him  and  the  loweft  degree  of  animals. 

§  15.  Perception  then,  being  the  firft  ftep  and  degree  towards  know- 
ledge,  and  the  inlet  of  all  the  materials  of  it  j  the  fewer  fenfes  any  man,  as 
knowledge.  weq  as  any  other  creature,  hath  ;  and  the  fewer  and  duller  the  imprefiions  are, 
that  are  made  by  them  ;  and  the  duller  the  faculties  are,  that  are  employed 
about  them ;  the  more  remote  are  they  from  that  knowledge,  which  is  to  be 
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found  in  fome  men.  But  this  being  in  great  variety  of  degrees  (as  may  be  per-  Chap. 
ceived  amongft  men)  cannot  certainly  be  difcovered  in  the  feveral  fpecies  of  IX. 

animals,  much  lefs  in  their  particular  individuals.  It  fuffices  me  only  to  have 
remarked  here,  that  perception  is  the  firft  operation  of  all  our  intellectual  facul¬ 
ties,  and  the  inlet  of  all  knowledge  into  our  minds.  And  I  am  apt  too,  to 
imagine  that  it  is  perception  in  the  lowed:  degree  of  it,  which  puts  the  boun¬ 
daries  between  animals,  and  the  inferiour  ranks  of  creatures.  But  this  I  men¬ 
tion  only  as  my  conjecture,  by  the  by  ;  it  being  indifferent  to  the  matter  in 
hand,  which  way  the  learned  lhall  determine  of  it. 

CHAP.  X. 

Of  retention. 

§  I.  rpHE  next  faculty  of  the  mind,  whereby  it  makes  a  farther  progrefs  Chap  X 
towards  knowledge,  is  that  which  I  call  retention,  or  the  keeping  J 

of  thofe  fimple  ideas,  which  from  fenfation,  or  reflection,  it  hath  received.  This  Contempla- 
is  done  two  ways  :  firft,  by  keeping  the  idea,  which  is  brought  into  it,  for  tl0n' 
fome  time  actually  in  view ;  which  is  called  contemplation. 

§  2.  The  other  way  of  retention,  is  the  power  to  revive  again  in  our  minds  Memory, 
thofe  ideas,  which  after  imprinting  have  difappeared,  or  have  been  as  it  were 
laid  afide  out  of  fight :  and  thus  we  do,  when  we  conceive  heat  or  light,  yellow 
or  fweet,  the  objeCt  being  removed.  This  is  memory,  which  is  as  it  were,  the 
ftore-houfe  of  our  ideas.  For  the  narrow  mind  of  man,  not  being  capable  of 
having  many  ideas  under  view,  and  confideration  at  once,  it  was  neceffary  to 
have  a  repofitory  to  lay  up  thofe  ideas,  which  at  another  time  it  might  have  ufe 
of.  But  our  ideas  being  nothing  but  aCtual  perceptions  in  the  mind,  which 
ceafe  to  be  any  thing,  when  there  is  no  perception  of  them,  this  laying  up  of 
our  ideas  in  the  repofitory  of  the  memory,  fignifies  no  more  but  this,  that  the 
mind  has  a  power  in  many  cafes  to  revive  perceptions,  which  it  has  once  had, 
with  this  additional  perception  annexed  to  them,  that  it  has  had  them  before.  And 
in  this  fenfe  it  is,  that  our  ideas  are  faid  to  be  in  our  memories,  when  indeed 
they  are  actually  no  where  j  but  only  there  is  an  ability  in  the  mind,  when  it 
will,  to  revive  them  again,  and,  as  it  were,  paint  them  a-new  on  itfelf,  tho’ 
fome  with  more,  fome  with  lefs  difficulty  j  fome  more  lively,  and  others  more 
obfcurely.  And  thus  it  is,  by  the  affiftance  of  this  faculty,  that  we  are  faid  to 
have  all  thofe  ideas  in  our  underftandings,  which,  tho’  we  d6  not  actually  con¬ 
template,  yet  we  can  bring  in  fight,  and  make  appear  again,  and  be  the  objects 
of  our  thoughts,  without  the  help  of  thofe  fenfible  qualities,  which  firft  im¬ 
printed  them  there. 

§  3.  Attention  and  repetition  help  much  to  the  fixing  any  ideas  in  the  Attention, 
memory  :  but  thofe,  which  naturally  at  firft  make  the  deepeft  and  moft  lafting  repetition, 
impreffion,  are  thofe  which  are  accompanied  with  pleafure  or  pain.  The  great  p^fur|^nci 
bufinefs  of  the  fenfes,  being  to  make  us  take  notice  of  what  hurts,  or  advan-  Ideas, 
tages,  the  body,  it  is  wifely  ordered  by  nature  (as  has  been  fhewn)  that  pain 
fhould  accompany  the  reception  of  feveral  ideas  j  which,  fupplying  the  place  of 
confideration  and  reafoning  in  children,  and  aCting  quicker  than  confideration  in 
grown  men,  makes  both  the  old  and  young  avoid  painful  objeCts,  with  that 
hafte  which  is  neceffary  for  their  prefervation  ;  and  in  both,  fettles  in  the  me¬ 
mory  a  caution  for  the  future. 

§  4.  Concerning  the  feveral  degrees  of  lafting,  wherewith  ideas  are  im-  ideas  fade  in 
printed  on  the  memory,  we  may  obferve,  that  fome  of  them  have  been  pro-  the  memory, 
duced  in  the  underftanding,  by  an  objeCt  affeCting  the  fenfes  once  only,  and  no 
more  than  once ;  others,  that  have  more  than  once  offered  themfelves  to  the 
fenfes,  have  yet  been  little  taken  notice  of :  the  mind,  either  heedlefs,  as  in  chil¬ 
dren,  or  otherwife  employed  as  in  men,  intent  only  on  one  thing,  not  fettling 
the  ftamp  deep  into  itfelf.  And  in  fome,  where  they  are  fet  on  with  care  and 
VOL.  I.  CL.  repeated 
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Book  II.  repeated  impreffions,  either  thro’  the  temper  of  the  body,  or  fome  other  de- 
>  fault,  the  memory  is  very  weak.  In  all  thefe  cafes,  ideas  in  the  mind  quickly 
fade,  and  often  vanifh  quite  out  of  the  undemanding,  leaving  no  more  foot- 
fteps  or  remaining  characters  of  themfelves,  than  Shadows  do,  flying  over  fields 
of  corn ;  and  the  mind  is  as  void  of  them,  as  if  they  never  had  been  there. 

§  y.  Thus  many  of  thofe  ideas,  which  were  produced  in  the  minds  of  chil¬ 
dren,  in  the  beginning  of  their  fenfation,  (fome  of  which,  perhaps,  as  of  fome 
pleafures  and  pains,  were  before  they  were  born,  and  others  in  their  infancy) 
if  in  the  future  courfe  of  their  lives  they  are  not  repeated  again,  are  quite  loft, 
without  the  leaft  glimpfe  remaining  of  them.  This  may  be  obferved  in  thofe, 
who  by  fome  mifchance  have  loft  their  fight,  when  they  were  very  young,  in 
whom  the  ideas  of  colours,  having  been  but  flightly  taken  notice  of,  and  ceafing 
to  be  repeated,  do  quite  wear  out  ;  fo  that  fome  years  after,  there  is  no  more 
notion,  nor  memory  of  colours  left  in  their  minds,  than  in  thofe  of  people  born 
blind.  The  memory  in  fome  men,  it  is  true,  is  very  tenacious,  even  to  a  mi¬ 
racle  ;  but  yet  there  feems  to  be  a  conftant  decay  of  all  our  ideas,  even  of  thofe 
which  are  ftruck  deepeft,  and  in  minds  the  mod  retentive ;  fo  that  if  they  be 
not  fometimes  renewed  by  repeated  exercife  of  the  fenfes,  or  reflection  on  thofe 
kinds  of  objects,  which  at  firft  occafioned  them,  the  print  wears  out,  and  at 
laft  there  remains  nothing  to  be  feen.  Thus  the  ideas,  as  well  as  children,  of 
our  youth,  often  die  before  us :  and  our  minds  reprefent  to  us  thofe  tombs,  to 
which  we  are  approaching ;  where,  tho’  the  brafs  and  marble  remain,  yet  the 
infcriptions  are  effaced  by  time,  and  the  imagery  moulders  away.  The  pictures 
drawn  in  our  minds,  are  laid  in  fading  colours ;  and,  if  not  fometimes  refrelhed, 
vanifh  and  difappear.  How  much  the  conftitution  of  our  bodies,  and  the  make 
of  our  animal  fpirits  are  concerned  in  this,  and  whether  the  temper  of  the 
brain  makes  this  difference,  that  in  fome  it  retains  the  characters  drawn  on  it  like 
marble,  in  others  like  free-ftone,  and  in  others  little  better  than  fand ;  I  fhall 
not  here  enquire :  tho’  it  may  feem  probable,  that  the  conftitution  of  the  body 
does  fometimes  influence  the  memory  ;  fince  we  oftentimes  find  a  difeafe  quite 
ftrip  the  mind  of  all  its  ideas,  and  the  flames  of  a  fever,  in  a  few  days  calcine 
all  thofe  images  to  duft  and  confufion,  which  feemed  to  be  as  lafting,  as  if 
graved  in  marble. 

§  6.  But,  concerning  the  ideas  themfelves,  it  is  eafy  to  remark,  that  thofe 
that  are  ofteneft  refrelhed  (amongft  which  are  thofe  that  are  conveyed  into  the 
fcarcebeloft.  mind,  by  more  ways  than  one)  by  a  frequent  return  of  the  objeCts,  or  addons, 
that  produced  them,  fix  themfelves  beft  in  the  memory,  and  remain  cleared:  and 
longeft  there  :  and  therefore  thofe,  which  are  of  the  original  qualities  of  bodies, 
viz.  folidity,  extenfion,  figure,  motion,  and  reft ;  and  thofe,  that  almoft  con- 
ftantly  affeCt  our  bodies,  as  heat  and  cold  j  and  thofe,  which  are  the  affections 
of  all  kinds  of  beings,  as  exiftence,  duration,  and  number,  which  almoft  every 
objeCt,  that  affeCts  our  fenfes,  every  thought,  which  employs  our  minds,  bring 
along  with  them :  thefe,  I  fay,  and  the  like  ideas,  are  feldom  quite  loft,  whilft 
the  mind  retains  any  ideas  at  all. 

§  7.  In  this  fecondary  perception,  as  I  may  fo  call  it,  or  viewing  again  the 
mincUs  often  *^eas  that  are  l°dgecl  m  the  memory,  the  mind  is  oftentimes  more  than  barely 
a&ive.  paflive  ;  the  appearances  of  thofe  dormant  pictures,  depending  fometimes  on  the 
will.  The  mind  very  often  fets  itfelf  on  work,  in  fearch  of  fome  hidden  idea, 
and  turns  as  it  were  the  eye  of  the  foul  upon  it ;  tho’  fometimes  too,  they  ftart 
up  in  our  minds  of  their  own  accord,  and  offer  themfelves  to  the  underftand- 
ing  j  and  very  often  are  rouzed  and  tumbled  out  of  their  dark  cells,  into  open 
day-light,  by  fome  turbulent  and  tempeftuous  paflions :  our  affeCtions  bringing 
ideas  to  our  memory,  which  had  otherwife  lain  quiet  and  unregarded.  This 
farther  is  to  be  obferved,  concerning  ideas  lodged  in  the  memory,  and  upon  oc- 
cafion  levived  by  the  mind,  that  they  are  not  only  (as  the  word,  revive,  im¬ 
ports)  none  of  them  new  ones  j  but  alfo  that  the  mind  takes  notice  of  them, 
as  of  a  former  impreflion,  and  renews  its  acquaintance  with  them,  as  with  ideas 
it  had  known  before.  So  that,  tho’  ideas  formerly  imprinted  are  not  all  con- 
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ftantly  in  view,  yet,  in  remembrance,  they  are  conftantly  known  to  be  fuch  as  Chap, 
have  been  formerly  imprinted ;  i.  e.  in  view,  and  taken  notice  of  before,  by  X. 
the  underftanding. 

§  8.  Memory,  in  an  intellectual  creature,  is  necelfary  in  the  next  degree  to  Two  defects 
perception.  It  is  of  fo  great  moment,  that  where  it  is  wanting,  all  the  reft  of  m  the  Inj^ 
our  faculties  are  in  a  great  meafure  ufelefs :  and  we,  in  our  thoughts,  reafon-  a°  j" 
ings,  and  knowledge,  could  not  proceed  beyond  prefent  objeCts,  were  it  not  for  flownefs. 
the  affiftance  of  our  memories,  wherein  there  may  be  two  defeCts. 

First,  That  it  lofes  the  idea  quite,  and  fo  far  it  produces  perfeCt  ignorance. 

For,  fince  we  can  know  nothing  farther  than  we  have  the  idea  of  it,  when  that 
is  gone,  we  are  in  perfeCt  ignorance. 

Secondly,  That  it  moves  flowly,  and  retrieves  not  the  ideas  that  it  has, 
and  are  laid  up  in  ftore,  quick  enough  to  ferve  the  mind  upon  occaftons.  This, 
if  it  be  to  a  great  degree,  is  ftupidity ;  and  he,  who,  thro’  this  default  in  his 
memory,  has  not  the  ideas,  that  are  really  preferved  there,  ready  at  hand, 
when  need  and  occafion  calls  for  them,  were  almoft  as  good  be  without  them 
quite,  fince  they  ferve  him  to  little  purpofe.  The  dull  man,  who  lofes  the  op¬ 
portunity,  whilft  he  is  feeking  in  his  mind  for  thole  ideas  that  fhould  ferve  his 
turn,  is  not  much  more  happy  in  his  knowledge  than  one  that  is  perfectly  igno¬ 
rant.  It  is  the  bufinefs,  therefore,  of  the  memory,  to  furnifh  to  the  mind 
thofe  dormant  ideas,  which  it  has  prefent  occafion  for;  in  the  having  them 
ready  at  hand  on  all  occafions,  confifts  that  which  we  call  invention,  fancy, 
and  quicknefs  of  parts. 

§  9.  These  are  defects,  we  may  obferve,  in  the  memory  of  one  man  com¬ 
pared  with  another.  There  is  another  defeCt,  which  we  may  conceive  to  be  in 
the  memory  of  man  in  general,  compared  with  fome  fuperiour,  created,  intel¬ 
lectual  beings,  which,  in  this  faculty,  may  fo  far  excel  man,  that  they  may 
have  conftantly  in  view  the  whole  fcene  of  all  their  former  aCtions,  wherein 
no  one  of  the  thoughts,  they  have  ever  had,  may  flip  out  of  their  fight.  The 
omnifcience  of  God,  who  knows  all  things  paft,  prefent,  and  to  come,  and  to 
whom  the  thoughts  of  men’s  hearts  always  lie  open,  may  fatisfy  us  of  the 
poflibility  of  this.  For  who  can  doubt,  but  God  may  communicate  to  thofe 
glorious  fpirits,  his  immediate  attendants,  any  of  his  perfections  in  what  pro¬ 
portion  he  pleafes,  as  far  as  created  finite  beings  can  be  capable  ?  It  is  reported 
of  that  prodigy  of  parts,  Monfieur  Pafcal,  that,  till  the  decay  of  his  health 
had  impaired  his  memory,  he  forgot  nothing  of  what  he  had  done,  read,  or 
thought,  in  any  part  of  his  rational  age.  This  is  a  privilege  fo  little  known  to 
moft  men,  that  it  feems  almoft  incredible  to  thofe,  who,  after  the  ordinary 
way,  meafure  all  others  by  themfelves ;  but  yet,  when  confidered,  may  help 
us  to  enlarge  our  thoughts  towards  greater  perfections  of  it  in  fuperiour  ranks  of 
fpirits.  For  this  of  Mr.  Pafcal  was  ftill  with  a  narrownefs,  that  human  minds 
are  confined  to  here,  of  having  great  variety  of  ideas  only  by  fucceflion,  not  all 
at  once :  whereas  the  feveral  degrees  of  angels  may  probably  have  larger  views, 
and  fome  of  them  be  endowed  with  capacities  able  to  retain  together,  and  con¬ 
ftantly  fet  before  them,  as  in  one  pifture,  all  their  paft  knowledge  at  once. 

This,  we  may  conceive,  would  be  no  fmall  advantage  to  the  knowledge  of  a 
thinking  man,  if  all  his  paft  thoughts  and  reafonings  could  be  always  prefent  to 
him.  And,  therefore,  we  may  fuppofe  it  one  of  thofe  ways,  wherein  the 
knowledge  of  feparate  fpirits  may  exceedingly  furpafs  ours. 

§  10.  This  faculty  of  laying  up,  and  retaining  the  ideas,  that  are  brought  Brutes  have 
into  the  mind,  feveral  other  animals  feem  to  have  to  a  great  degree,  as  well  as  mem0I7* 
man.  For,  to  pafs  by  other  inftances,  birds  learning  of  tunes,  and  the  endea¬ 
vours  one  may  obferve  in  them  to  hit  the  notes  right,  put  it  paft  doubt  with  me, 
that  they  have  perception,  and  retain  ideas  in  their  memories,  and  ufe  them  for 
patterns.  For  it  feems  to  me  impoflible,  that  they  fhould  endeavour  to  con¬ 
form  their  voices  to  notes  (as  it  is  plain  they  do)  of  which  they  had  no  ideas. 

For  tho’  I  fhould  grant  found  may  mechanically  caufe  a  certain  motion  of  the 
animal  fpirits,  in  the  brains  of  thofe  birds,  whilft  the  tune  is  actually  playing ; 
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Book  II.  and  that  motion  may  be  continued  on,  to  the  mufcles  of  the  wings,  and  fo  the 
bird  mechanically  be  driven  away  by  certain  noifes,  becaufe  this  may  tend  to  the 
bird’s  prefervation :  yet  that  can  never  be  fuppofed  a  reafon,  why  it  fhould 
caufe  mechanically,  either  whilft  the  tune,  was  playing,  much  lefs  after  it  has 
ceafed,  fuch  a  motion  in  the  organs  of  the  bird’s  voice,  as  fhould  conform  it 
to  the  notes  of  a  foreign  found,  which  imitation  can  be  of  no  ufe  to  the  bird’s 
prefervation.  But  which  is  more,  it  cannot,  with  any  appearance  of  reafon,  be 
fuppofed  (much  lefs  proved)  that  birds,  without  fenfe  and  memory,  can  ap¬ 
proach  their  notes  nearer  and  nearer,  by  degrees,  to  a  tune  played  yefterday ; 
which,  if  they  have  no  idea  of  in  their  memory,  is  now  no  where,  nor  can  be 
a  pattern  for  them  to  imitate,  or  which  any  repeated  effays  can  bring  them 
nearer  to.  Since  there  is  no  reafon,  why  the  found  of  a  pipe  fhould  leave  traces 
in  their  brains,  which,  not  at  firft,  but  by  their  after-endeavours,  fhould  pro¬ 
duce  the  like  founds ;  and  why  the  founds  they  make  themfelves,  fhould  not 
make  traces  which  they  fhould  follow,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  pipe,  is  impoflible 
to  conceive. 

CHAP.  XI. 

Of  difcerning,  and  other  operations  of  the  mind. 
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§  i .  A  NOTHER  faculty  we  may  take  notice  of,  in  our  minds,  is  that 
J  \  of  difcerning  and  diftinguifhing  between  the  feveral  ideas  it  has. 
It  is  not  enough  to  have  a  confufed  perception  of  fomething  in  general :  unlefs 
the  mind  had  a  diftindt  perception  of  different  objedls  and  their  qualities,  it 
out  difcem-  would  be  capable  of  very  little  knowledge;  tho’  the  bodies  that  affedt  us  were 
as  bufy  about  us  as  they  are  now,  and  the  mind  were  continually  employed  in 
thinking.  On  this  faculty  of  diftinguifhing  one  thing  from  another,  depends 
the  evidence  and  certainty  of  feveral,  even  very  general  propofitions,  which  have 
paded  for  innate  truths ;  becaufe  men,  overlooking  the  true  caufe  why  thofe 
propofitions  find  univerfal  affent,  impute  it  wholly  to  native  uniform  imprefiions : 
whereas  it  in  truth  depends  upon  this  clear  difcerning  faculty  of  the  mind, 
whereby  it  perceives  two  ideas  to  be  the  fame,  or  different.  But  of  this  more 
hereafter. 

§  2.  How  much  the  imperfection  of  accurately  diferiminating  ideas  one  from 
r™ce  another,  lies  either  in  the  dulnefs,  or  faults,  of  the  organs  of  fenfe ;  or  want  of 

nienu  acutenefs,  exercife,  or  attention,  in  the  underftanding  ;  or  haftinefs  and  precipi¬ 

tancy,  natural  to  feme  tempers,  I  will  not  here  examine :  it  fuffices  to  take 
notice,  that  this  is  one  of  the  operations,  that  the  mind  may  refledt  on,  and 
obferve  in  itfelf.  It  is  of  that  confequence  to  its  other  knowledge,  that,  fo  far 
as  this  faculty  is  in  itfelf  dull,  or  not  rightly  made  ufe  of,  for  the  diftinguifhing 
one  thing  from  another ;  fo  far  our  notions  are  confufed,  and  our  reafon  and 
judgment  difturbed,  or  milled.  If  in  having  our  ideas  in  the  memory  ready  at 
hand,  confifts  quicknefs  of  parts ;  in  this  of  having  them  unconfufed,  and  be¬ 
ing  able,  nicely,  to  diftinguilh  one  thing  from  another,  where  there  is  but  the 
leaft  difference,  confifts,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  exa&nefs  of  judgment,  and 
clearnefs  of  reafon,  which  is  to  be  obferved  in  one  man  above  another.  And 
hence,  perhaps,  may  be  given  feme  reafon  of  that  common  obfervation,  that 
men,  who  have  a  great  deal  of  wit,  and  prompt  memories,  have  not  always 
the  cleared:  judgment,  or  deepeft  reafon :  for  wit,  lying  moft  in  the  afiemblage 
of  ideas,  and  putting  thofe  together  with  quicknefs  and  variety,  wherein  can  be 
found  any  refemblance,  or  congruity,  thereby  to  make  up  pleafant  pictures, 
and  agreeable  vifions  in  the  fancy ;  judgment,  on  the  contrary,  lies  quite  on 
the  other  fide,  in  feparating  carefully  one  from  another,  ideas,  wherein  can  be 
found  the  leaft  difference,  thereby  to  avoid  being  miffed  by  fimilitude,  and  by 
affinity  to  take  one  thing  for  another.  This  is  a  way  of  proceeding  quite  con¬ 
trary  to  metaphor  and  alluiion,  wherein,  for  the  moft  part,  lies  that  entertain¬ 
ment 
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ment  and  pleafantry  of  wit,  which  drikes  fo  lively  on 'the  fancy,  and  there-'  Chap. 
fore  is  fo  acceptable  to  all  people ;  becaufe  its  beauty  appears  at  firit  fight,  and  XI. 
there  is  required  no  labour  of  thought  to  examine  what  truth,  or  reafon,  there 
is  in  it.  The  mind,  without  looking  any  farther,  reds  fatisfled  with  the  agree- 
ablenefs  of  the  picture,  and  the  gaiety  of  the  fancy :  and  it  is  a  kind  of  an 
affront  to  go  about  to  examine  it,  by  the  fevere  rules  of  truth  and  good  reafon ; 
whereby  it  appears,  that  it  confids  in  fomething  that  is  not  perfectly  conform¬ 
able  to  them. 

§  3.  To  the  well  didinguiflnng  our  ideas,  it  chiefly  contributes,  that  they  be  Clearnefs 
clear  and  determinate  :  and,  when  they  are  fo,  it  will  not  breed  any  confulion,  alone  hinders 
or  miftake,  about  them,  tho’  the  fenfes  fhould  (as  fometimes  they  do)  convey  coa‘u“°'1- 
them  from  the  fame  objeCt  differently,  on  different  occafions,  and  fo  feem  to 
err.  For  tho’  a  man  in  a  fever  fhould  from  fugar  have  a  bitter  take,  which, 
at  another  time,  would  produce  a  fweet  one ;  yet,  the  idea  of  bitter  in  that 
man’s  mind,  would  be  as  clear  and  didinCt  from  the  idea  of  fweet,  as  if  he  had 
tafted  only  gall.  Nor  does  it  make  any  more  confuflon,  between  the  two  ideas 
of  fweet  and  bitter,  that  the  fame  fort  of  body  produces  at  one  time  one,  and 
at  another  time  another  idea,  by  the  tafte,  than  it  makes  a  confufion  in  two 
ideas  of  white  and  fweet,  or  white  and  round,  that  the  fame  piece  of  fugar 
produces  them  both  in  the  .mind  at  the  fame  time.  And  the  ideas  of  orange- 
colour  and  azure,  that  are  produced  in  the  mind,  by  the  lame  parcel  of  the  in- 
fufion  of  lignum  nephriticum,  are  no  lefs  didinCt  ideas,  than  thofe  of  the  fame 
colours,  taken  from  two  very  different  bodies. 

§  4.  The  comparing  them  one  with  another,  in  refpeCt  of  extent,  degrees,  Comparing, 
time,  place,  or  any  other  circumdances,  is  another  operation  of  the  mind  about 
its  ideas,  and  is  that,  upon  which  depends  all  that  large  tribe  of  ideas,  com¬ 
prehended  under  relation ;  which,  of  how  vafl  an  extent  it  is,  I  fliall  have  oc- 
cafion  to  confider  hereafter. 

§  5.  How  far  brutes  partake  in  this  faculty,  is  not  eafy  to  determine ;  I  Brutes  com- 
imagine  they  have  it  not  in  any  great  degree :  for  tho’  they  probably  have  feve-  paIf  im“ 
ral  ideas  didinCt  enough,  yet  it  leems  to  me  to  be  the  prerogative  of  human  F  r  e  y* 
underftanding,  when  it  has  fufliciently  diftinguifhed  any  ideas,  fo  as  to  perceive 
them  to  be  perfectly  different,  and  fo  confequently  two,  to  caff  about  and  con¬ 
fider  in  what  circumftances  they  are  capable  to  be  compared  :  and,  therefore, 

I  think,  beads  compare  not  their  ideas  farther  than  fome  fenfible  circumftances 
annexed  to  the  objects  themfelves.  The  other  power  of  comparing,  which 
may  be  obferved  in  men,  belonging  to  general  ideas,  and  ufeful  only  to  abdraCt 
reafonings,  we  may  probably  conjecture  beads  have  not. 

§  6.  The  next  operation,  we  may  obferve  in  the  mind  about  its  ideas,  is  Ccmpound- 
Compofition ;  whereby  it  puts  together  feveral  of  thofe  Ample  ones  it  has  re-  InS- 
ceived  from  fenfation  and  reflection,  and  combines  them  into  complex  ones. 

Under  this  of  compofition  may  be  reckoned  alfo  that  of  Enlarging ;  wherein, 
tho’  the  compodtion  does  not  fo  much  appear,  as  in  more  complex  ones,  yet  it 
is,  neverthelefs,  a  putting  feveral  ideas  together,  tho’  of  the  fame  kind.  Thus, 
by  adding  feveral  units  together,  we  make  the  idea  of  a  dozen ;  and  putting 
together  the  repeated  ideas  of  feveral  perches,  we  frame  that  of  a  furlong. 

§  7.  In  this,  alfo,  I  fuppofe,  brutes  come  far  fhort  of  men :  for  tho’  they  Brutes  com- 
take  in,  and  retain  together  feveral  combinations  of  Ample  ideas ;  as,  poflibly,  but 
the  fliape,  fmell,  and  voice  of  his  mader,  make  up  the  complex  idea  a  dog  has 
of  him,  or,  rather,  are  fo  many  didinCt  marks,  whereby  he  knows  him ;  yet, 

I  do  not  think  they  do  of  themfelves  ever  compound  them,  and  make  complex 
ideas :  and,  perhaps,  even  where  we  think  they  have  complex  ideas,  it  is  only 
one  Ample  one  that  direCts  them  in  the  knowledge  of  feveral  things,  which, 
poflibly,  they  didinguifh  lefs  by  their  Aght  than  we  imagine :  for  I  have  been 
credibly  informed,  that  a  bitch  will  nurfe,  play  with,  and  be  fond  of  young 
foxes,  as  much  as,  and  in  place  of  her  puppies,  if  you  can  but  get  them  once 
to  fuck  her  fo  long,  that  her  milk  may  go  thro’  them.  And  thofe  animals, 
which  have  a  numerous  brood  of  young  ones  at  once,  appear  not  to  have  any 
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Book  II.  knowledge  of  their  number:  for,  tho’  they  are  mightily  concerned  for  any  of 
their  young  that  are  taken  from  them,  whilft  they  are  in  fight,  or  hearing  j. 
yet,  if  one,  or  two,  of  them  be  ftolen  from  them  in  their  abfence,  or  without 
noife,  they 'appear  not  to  mifs  them,  or  to  have  any  fenfe  that  their  number  is 
lelfened. 

Naming.  §  8.  When  children  have,  by  repeated  fenfations,  got  ideas  fixed  in  their 
memories,  they  begin,  by  degrees,  to  learn  the  ufe  of  iigns.  And,  when  they 
have  got  the  llcill  to  apply  the  organs  of  fpeech  to  the  framing  of  articulate 
founds,  they  begin  to  make  ufe  of  words,  to  fignify  their  ideas  to  others. 
Thefe  verbal  figns  they  fometimes  borrow  from  others,  and  fometimes  make 
themfelves,  as  one  may  obferve  among  the  new  and  unufual  names  children, 
often  give  to  things,  in  their  firft  ufe  of  language. 

Abftracting.  §  9.  The  ufe  of  words  then  being  to  hand  as  outward  marks  of  our  inter¬ 
nal  ideas,  and  thofe  ideas  being  taken  from  particular  things,  if  every  particu¬ 
lar  idea  that  we  take  in,  fhould  have  a  diftindt  name,  names  mult  be  endlefs. 
To  prevent  this,  the  mind  makes  the  particular  ideas,  received  from  particular 
objeds,  to  become  general  3  which  is  done  by  confidering  them  as  they  are 
in  the  mind  fuch  appearances,  feparate  from  all  other  exigences,  and  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  real  exiftence,  as  time,  place,  or  any  other  concomitant  ideas. 
This  is  called  Abftradion,  whereby  ideas,  taken  from  particular  beings,  become 
general  reprefentatives  of  all  of  the  fame  land,  and  their  names,  general  names, 
applicable  to  whatever  exifts  conformable  to  fuch  abftrad  ideas.  Such  precife, 
naked  appearances  in  the  mind,  without  confidering  how,  whence,  or  with 
what  others  they  came  there,  the  undemanding  lays  up  (with  names  commonly 
annexed  to  them)  as  the  ftandards  to  rank  real  exigences  into  forts,  as  they  agree 
with  thefe  patterns,  and  to  denominate  them  accordingly.  Thus,  the  fame 
colour,  being  obferved  to  day  in  chalk,  or  fnow,  which  the  mind,  yefterday, 
received  from  milk,  it  confiders  that  appearance  alone  makes  it  a  reprefentative 
of  all  of  that  kind 3  and  having  given  it  the  name,  ■whitenefs,  it,  by  that  found, 
fignifies  the  fame  quality,  wherefoever  to  be  imagined,  or  met  with  :  and  thus 
univerfals,  whether  ideas,  or  terms,  are  made. 

Brutes  ab-  §  io.  If  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  beads  compound  and  enlarge  their 
£r^a  not.  that  way  to  any  degree  5  this,  I  think,  I  may  be  pofitive  in,  that  the 

power  of  abftradting  is  not  at  all  in  them 3  and  that  the  having  of  general  ideas, 
is  that  which  puts  a  perfect  diftindtion  betwixt  man  and  brutes,  and  is  an  excel¬ 
lency,  which  the  faculty  of  brutes  do,  by  no  means,  attain  to.  For  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  we  obferve  no  footfteps  in  them,  of  making  ufe  of  general  figns  for  uni- 
verfal  ideas 3  from  which  we  have  reafon  to  imagine,  that  they  have  not  the 
faculty  of  abftradting,  or  making  general  ideas,  fince  they  have  no  ufe  of  words, 
or  any  other  general  figns. 

§  11.  Nor  can  it  be  imputed  to  their  want  of  fit  organs  to  frame  articulate 
founds,  that  they  have  no  ufe,  or  knowledge,  of  general  words  3  fince  many  of 
them,  we  find,  can  fafhion  fuch  founds,  and  pronounce  words  diftindtly  enough, 
but  never  with  any  fuch  application.  And,  on  the  other  fide,  men,  who, 
thro’  fome  defeat  in  the  organs,  want  words,  yet  fail  not  to  exprefs  their  uni- 
verfal  ideas  by  figns,  which  ferve  them  inftead  of  general  words  5  a  faculty 
which  we  fee  beafts  come  fhort  in.  And,  therefore,  I  think,  we  may  fuppofe, 
that  it  is  in  this,  that  the  fpecies  of  brutes  are  difcriminated  from  man  3  and  it  is 
that  proper  difference,  wherein  they  are  wholly  feparated,  and  which  at  lait 
widens  to  fo  vaft  a  difiance :  for  if  they  have  any  ideas  at  all,  and  are  not  bare 
machines  (as  fome  would  have  them)  we  cannot  deny  them  to  have  fome  rea¬ 
fon.  It  feems  as  evident  to  me,  that  they  do  fome  of  them,  in  certain  inftances, 
reafon,  as  that  they  have  fenfe  3  but  it  is  only  in  particular  ideas,  juft  as  they  re¬ 
ceived  them  from  their  fenfes.  They  are  the  beft  of  them  tied  up  within  thofe 
narrow  bounds,  and  have  not  (as  I  think)  the  faculty  to  enlarge  them  by  any 
kind  of  abftraction. 

Idiots  and  §12.  How  far  idiots  are  concerned  in  the  want,  or  weaknefs,  of  any,  or  alt 
madmen.  0f  tlie  foregoing  faculties,  an  exadt  obfervation  of  their  feveral  ways  of  faltering 

would 
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would  no  doubt  difcover  :  for  thofe,  who  either  perceive  but  dullv,  or  retain 
the  ideas  that  come  into  their  minds  but  ill,  who  cannot  readily  excite  or  com¬ 
pound  them,  will  have  little  matter  to  think  on.  Thofe,  who  cannot  diftin- 
guifh,  compare,  and  abftradt,  would  hardly  be  able  to  underftand  and  make  ufe 
of  language,  or  judge  or  reafon  to  any  tolerable  degree  5  but  only  a  little  and 
imperfectly  about  things  prefent,  and  very  familiar  to  their  fenles.  And,  in¬ 
deed,  any  of  the  forementioned  faculties,  if  wanting,  or  out  of  order,  produce 
fuitable  defects  in  men’s  underftandings  and  knowledge. 

§  13.  In  fine,  the  defeCts  in  naturals  feem  to  proceed  from  want  of  quick-' 
nefs,  activity,  and  motion  in  the  intellectual  faculties,  whereby  they  are  deprived 
of  reafon 3  whereas  madmen,  on  the  other  fide,  feem  to  fuffer  by  the  other 
extreme  :  for  they  do  not  appear  to  me  to  have  loft  the  faculty  of  reafoning  3 
but,  having  joined  together  fome  ideas  very  wrongly,  they  miftake  them  for 
truths,  and  they  err,  as  men  do  that  argue  right,  from  wrong  principles.  For, 
by  the  violence  of  their  imaginations,  having  taken  their  fancies  for  realities,  they 
make  right  deductions  from  them.  Thus  you  fhall  find  a  diftraCted  man  fan¬ 
cying  himfelf  a  king,  with  a  right  inference  require  fuitable  attendance,  refpeCt, 
and  obedience  :  others,  who  have  thought  themfelves  made  of  glafs,  have  ufed 
the  caution  necefiary  to  preferve  fuch  brittle  bodies.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs, 
that  a  man  who  is  very  fober,  and  of  a  right  underftanding  in  all  other  things, 
may  in  one  particular,  be  as  frantick  as  any  in  Bedlam  5  if  either  by  any  fudden 
very  ftrong  impreffion,  or  long  fixing  his  fancy  upon  one  fort  of  thoughts,  in¬ 
coherent  ideas  have  been  cemented  together  fo  powerfully,  as  to  remain  united. 

But  there  are  degrees  of  madnefs,  as  of  folly  3  the  diforderly  jumbling  ideas  to¬ 
gether,  is  in  fome  more,  and  fome  lefs.  In  fhort,  herein  feems  to  lie  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  idiots  and  madmen,  that  madmen  put  wrong  ideas  together, 
and  fo  make  wrong  propofitions,  but  argue  and  reafon  right  from  them  3  but 
idiots  make  very  few  or  no  propofitions,  and  reafon  fcarce  at  all. 

§  14.  These,  I  think,  are  the  firffc  faculties  and  operations  of  the  mind,  Method, 
which  it  makes  ufe  of  in  underftanding 3  and  tho’  they  are  exercifed  about  all 
its  ideas  in  general,  yet  the  inftances  I  have  hitherto  given,  have  been  chiefly 
in  Ample  ideas  :  and  I  have  fubjoined  the  explication  of  thefe  faculties  of  the 
mind,  to  that  of  Ample  ideas,  before  I  come  to  what  I  have  to  fay  concerning 
complex  ones,  for  thefe  following  reafons  : 

First,  Becaufe  feveral  of  thefe  faculties  being  exercifed  at  firft,  principally 
about  Ample  ideas,'  vce  might,  by  following  nature  in  its  ordinary  method, 
trace  and  difcover  them  in  their  rife,  progrefs,  and  gradual  improvements. 

Secondly,  Becaufe,  obferving  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  how  they  ope¬ 
rate  about  Ample  ideas,  which  are  ufually,  in  moft  men’s  minds,  much  more 
clear,  precife,  and  diftinCt,  than  complex  ones,  we  may  the  better  examine 
and  learn  how  the  mind  abftrads,  denominates,  compares,  and  exercifes  its 
other  operations,  about  thofe  which  are  complex,  wherein  we  are  much  more 
liable  to  miftake. 

Thirdly,  Becaufe  thefe  very  operations  of  the  mind,  about  ideas,  received 
from  fenfation,  are  themfelves,  when  reflected  on,  another  fet  of  ideas,  derived 
from  that  other  fource  of  our  knowledge  which  I  call  Reflection,  and  therefore 
fit  to  be  confidered  in  this  place,  after  the  Ample  ideas  of  fenfation.  Of  com¬ 
pounding,  comparing,  abftraCting,  &c.  I  have  but  juft  fpoken,  having  occafion 
to  treat  of  them  more  at  large  in  other  places. 

§  15.  And  thus  I  have  given  a  fhort,  and,  I  think,  true  hiftory  of  the  firft  Thefeare the 
beginnings  of  human  knowledge,  whence  the  mind  has  its  firft  objedts,  and  by  beginnings 
what  fteps  it  makes  its  progrefs,  to  the  laying  in,  and  ftoring  up  thofe  ideas,  hu.m‘m 

out  of  which  is  to  be  framed  all  the  knowledge  it  is  capable  of  3  wherein  I  ' 

muft  appeal  to  experience  and  obfervation,  whether  I  am  in  the  right :  the  beft 
way  to  come  to  truth,  being  to  examine  things  as  really  they  are,  and  not  to 
conclude  they  are,  as  we  fancy  of  ourfelves,  or  have  been  taught  by  others  to 
imagine. 
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Appeal  to 
experience. 


Dark  room. 


e  I(3>  Xo  deal  truly,  this  is  the  only  way  that  I  can  difcovcr,  whereby  the 
ideas  of  things  are  brought  into  the  underftanding  :  if  other  men  have  either 
innate  ideas,  or  infufed  principles,  they  have  reafon  to  enjoy  them 3  and  if  they 
are  fure  of  it,  it  is  impoflible  for  others  to  deny  them  the  privilege  that  they 
have  above  their  neighbours.  I  can  fpeak  but  of  what  I  find  in  myfelf,  and  is 
agreeable  to  thofe  notions ;  which,  if  we  will  examine  the  whole  courfe  of  men, 
in  their  feveral  ages,  countries,  and  educations,  feem  to  depend  on  thofe  foun¬ 
dations  which  I  have  laid,  and  to  correfpond  with  this  method,  in  all  the  parts 
and  degrees  thereof. 

§  iy.  I  pretend  not  to  teach,  but  to  enquire,  and  therefore  cannot  but 
confefs  here  again,  that  external  and  internal  fenfation  are  the  only  pafiages  that 
I  can  find  of  knowledge  to  the  underftanding.  Thefe  alone,  as  far  as  I  can 
difcover,  are  the  windows,  by  which  light  is  let  into  this  dark  room  :  for  me- 
thinks  the  underftanding  is  not  much  unlike  a  clofet,  wholly  fiiut  from  light, 
with  only  fome  little  opening  left,  to  let  in  external  vifible  refemblances,  or 
ideas  of  things  without :  would  the  pictures  coming  into  fuch  a  dark  room  but 
ftay  there,  and  lie  fo  orderly  as  to  be  found  upon  occafion,  it  would  very  much 
refemble  the  underftanding  of  a  man,  in  reference  to  all  objects  of  fight,  and 
the  ideas  of  them. 

These  are  my  guefles  concerning  the  means,  whereby  the  underftanding 
comes  to  have  and  retain  fimple  ideas,  and  the  modes  of  them,  with  fome  other 
operations  about  them.  I  proceed  now  to  examine  fome  of  thefe  fimple  ideas, 
and  their  modes,  a  little  more  particularly. 


CHAP.  XII. 

Of  complex  ideas. 

C-hap.  §  i.  TITTE  have  hitherto  confidered  thofe  ideas,  in  the  reception  whereof 
XII.  W  the  mind  is  only  paflive,  which  are  thofe  fimple  ones,  received 

from  fenfation  and  reflexion  before  mentioned,  whereof  the  mind  cannot  make 
Made  by  *be  one  to  itfelf,  nor  have  any  idea,  which  does  not  wholly  confift  of  them.  But,  as 
fimpkones.  the  mind  is  wholly  paflive  in  the  reception  of  all  its  fimple  ideas,  fo  it  exerts  feveral 
ads  of  its  own,  whereby,  out  of  its  fimple  ideas,  as  the  materials  and  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  reft,  the  other  are  framed.  The  ads  of  the  mind,  wherein  it 
exerts  its  power  over  its  fimple  ideas,  are  chiefly  thefe  three :  i .  Combining 
feveral  fimple  ideas  into  one  compound  one,  and  thus  all  complex  ideas  are 
made.  2.  The  fecond  is  bringing  two  ideas,  whether  fimple  or  complex,  to¬ 
gether,  and  fetting  them  by  one  another,  fo  as  to  take  a  view  of  them  at  once, 
without  uniting  them  into  one  3  by  which  way  it  gets  all  its  ideas  of  relations. 
3.  The  third  is  feparating  them  from  all  other  ideas,  that  accompany  them  in 
their  real  exiftence  3  this  is  called  Abftradion  :  and  thus  all  its  general  ideas 
are  made.  This  fhews  man’s  power,  and  its  way  of  operation,  to  be  much- 
what  the  fame  in  the  material  and  intelledual  world.  For  the  materials  in 
both  being  fuch  as  he  has  no  power  over,  either  to  make  or  deftroy,  all,  that 
man  can  do,  is  either  to  unite  them  together,  or  to  fet  them  by  one  another, 
or  wholly  feparate  them.  I  fhall  here  begin  with  the  firft  of  thefe,  in  the  con- 
fideration  of  complex  ideas,  and  come  to  the  other  two,  in  their  due  places. 
As  fimple  ideas  are  obferved  to  exift,  in  feveral  combinations  united  together,  fo 
the  mind  has  a  power  to  conlider  feveral  of  them,  united  together,  as  one  idea ; 
and  that  not  only  as  they  are  united  in  external  objects,  but  as  itfelf  has  joined 
them.  Ideas,  thus  made  up  of  feveral  fimple  ones  put  together,  I  call  com¬ 
plex  3  fuch  as  are  beauty,  gratitude,  a  man,  an  army,  the  univerfe  3  which, 
tho’  complicated  of  various  fimple  ideas,  or  complex  ideas  made  up  of  fimple 
ones,  yet  are,  when  the  mind  pleafes,  confidered  each,  by  itfelf,  as  one  entire 
tiling,  and  fignified  by  one  name. 


§  2.  In 
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§  2.  In  this  faculty  of  repeating  and  joining  together  its  ideas,  the  mind  has  Chap. 
great  power,  in  varying  and  multiplying  the  objects  of  its  thoughts,  infinitely  XII. 
beyond  what  fenfation  or  reflection  furniftied  it  with  ;  but  all  this  hill  confined 
to  thofe  Ample  ideas,  which  it  received  from  thofe  two  fources,  and  which  are  tir-,  ® 
the  ultimate  materials  of  all  its  compolitions :  for  Ample  ideas  are  all  from 
things  themfelves,  and  of  thefe  the  mind  can  have  no  more,  nor  other  than 
what  are  fuggefted  to  it.  It  can  have  no  other  ideas  of  feniible  qualities  than 
what  come  from  without,  by  the  fenfes,  nor  any  ideas  of  other  kind  of  opera¬ 
tions,  of  a  dunking  fiibftance,  than  what  it  finds  in  itfelf ;  but,  when  it  has 
once  got  thefe  Ample  ideas,  it  is  not  confined  barely  to  obfervation,  and  what 
offers  itfelf  from  without :  it  can,  by  its  own  power,  put  together  thofe  ideas  it 
has,  and  make  new  complex  ones,  which  it  never  received  fo  united. 

§  3.  Complex  ideas,  however  compounded  and  decompounded,  tho’  their  Are  either 
number  be  infinite,  and  the  variety  endlefs,  wherewith  they  fill  and  entertain  niodes’ 
the  thoughts  of  men  ;  yet,  I  think,  they  may  be  all  reduced  under  thefe  three  rciations. 
heads.  1.  Modes,  2.  Subftances,  3.  Relations. 

§  4.  First,  Modes  I  call  fuch  complex  ideas,  which,  however  compound-  Modes, 
ed,  contain  not  in  them  the  fuppofition  of  fubfifting  by  themfelves,  but  are 
confidered  as  dependances  on,  or  affections  of  fubftances  ;  fuch  are  the  ideas, 
fignified  by  the  words  triangle,  gratitude,  murder,  &c.  And  if  in  this  I  ufe 
the  word  mode,  in  fomewhat  a  different  fenfe  from  its  ordinary  Agnification,  I 
beg  pardon ;  it  being  unavoidable  in  difcourfes,  differing  from  the  ordinary,  re¬ 
ceived  notions,  either  to  make  new  words,  or  to  ufe  old  words,  in  fomewhat 
a  new  Agnification  :  the  latter  whereof,  in  our  prefent  cafe,  is  perhaps  the  more 
tolerable  of  the  two. 

§  5.  Of  thefe  modes,  there  are  two  forts  which  deferve  diflinCt  confidera-  Simple  and 
tion.  Fir  ft,  there  are  fome  which  are  only  variations,  or  different  combinations  mix,ed 
of  the  fame  Ample  idea,  without  the  mixture  of  any  other;  as  a  dozen,  or  fcore  ; 
which  are  nothing  but  the  ideas  of  fo  many  diftinCt  units  added  together  : 
and  thefe  I  call  Ample  modes,  as  being  contained  within  the  bounds  of  one 
Ample  idea. 

Secondly,  There  are  others  compounded  of  Ample  ideas  of  feveral  kinds, 
put  together  to  make  one  complex  one  ;  v.  g.  beauty,  confifting  of  a  certain 
compofition  of  colour  and  figure,  caufing  delight  in  the  beholder ;  theft,  which 
being  the  concealed  change  of  the  poffeftion  of  any  thing,  without  the  confent 
of  the  proprietor,  contains,  as  is  vifible,  a  combination  of  feveral  ideas  of  feve¬ 
ral  kinds :  and  thefe  I  call  mixed  modes. 

§  6.  Secondly,  The  ideas  of  fubftances  are  fuch  combinations  of  Ample  Subftances 
ideas,  as  are  taken  to  reprefent  diftinCt  particular  things,  fubfifting  by  them-  ^JSle  or  co!‘ 
felves  :  in  which  the  fuppofed,  or  confufed  idea  of  fubftance,  fuch  as  it  is,  is  e 
always  the  firft  and  chief.  Thus,  if  to  fubftance  be  joined  the  Ample  idea  of  a 
certain  dull,  whitifti  colour,  with  certain  degrees  of  weight,  hardnefs,  ductility 
and  fufibility,  we  have  the  idea  of  lead,  and  a  combination  of  the  ideas  of  a 
certain  fort  of  figure,  with  the  powers  of  motion,  thought,  and  reafoning,  join¬ 
ed  to  fubftance,  make  the  ordinary  idea  of  a  man.  Now  of  fubftances  alfo  there 
are  two  forts  of  ideas,  one  of  Angle  fubftances,  as  they  exift  feparately,  as  of 
a  man,  or  a  fheep  ;  the  other  of  feveral  of  thofe  put  together,  as  an  army  of 
men,  or  flock  of  ftieep  :  which  collective  ideas  of  feveral  fubftances  thus  put 
together,  are  as  much  each  of  them  one  Angle  idea,  as  that  of  a  man,  or  an 
unit. 

§  7.  Thirdly,  The  laft  fort  of  complex  ideas,  is  that  we  call  relation,  Relation, 
which  confifts  in  the  confideration  and  comparing  one  idea  with  another.  Of 
thefe  feveral  kinds  we  lhall  treat  in  their  order. 

§  8.  If  we  trace  the  progrefs  of  our  minds,  and  with  attention  obferve  how  The  abftruf- 
it  repeats,  adds  together,  and  unites  its  Ample  ideas,  received  from  fenfation  or  eft  ideas  from 
reflection,  it  will  lead  us  farther,  than  at  firft  perhaps  we  ftiould  have  ima-  fources? 
gined.  And  I  believe  we  Aaall  find,  if  we  warily  obferve  the  originals  of  our 
notions,  that  even  the  moft  abftrufe  ideas,  how  remote  foever  they  may  feem 
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Book  II.  from  fenfe,  or  from  any  operation  of  our  minds,  are  yet  only  fuch  as  the  un- 
demanding  frames  to  itfelf,  by  repeating  and  joining  together  ideas,  that  it  had 
either  from  objedts  of  fenfe,  or  from  its  own  operations  about  them  :  fo  that 
thofe  even  large  and  abftradt  ideas,  are  derived  from  fenfation  or  reflection, 
being  no  other  than  what  the  mind,  by  the  ordinary  ufe  of  its  own  faculties, 
employed  about  ideas,  received  from  objects  of  fenfe,  or  from  the  operations  it 
obferves  in  itfelf  about  them,  may  and  does  attain  unto.  This  I  lhall  endea¬ 
vour  to  fhew,  in  the  ideas  we  have  of  fpace,  time,  and  infinity,  and  fome  few 
others,  that  feem  the  mod  remote  from  thofe  originals. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

Of  fimple  modes ;  and,  firft,  of  the  fimple  modes 

of  fpace. 
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§  x.  t  I”' HO’  in  the  foregoing  part  I  have  often  mentioned  fimple  ideas, 
which  are  truly  the  materials  of  all  our  knowledge ;  yet  having  treated 
of  them  there,  rather  in  the  way  that  they  come  into  the  mind,  than  as  diftin- 
guifhed  from  others  more  compounded,  it  will  not  be  perhaps  amifs  to  take  a 
view  of  fome  of  them  again  under  this  confideration,  and  examine  thofe  dif¬ 
ferent  modifications  of  the  fame  idea  ;  which  the  mind,  either  finds  in  things 
exifting,  or  is  able  to  make  within  itfelf,  without  the  help  of  any  extrinfecal 
objeCt,  or  any  foreign  fuggeftion. 

Those  modifications  of  any  one  fimple  idea  (which,  as  has  been  faid,  I  call 
fimple  modes)  are  as  perfectly  different  and  diftindt  ideas  in  the  mind,  as  thofe 
of  the  greateft  difiance  and  contrariety.  For  the  idea  of  two  is  as  diftindt  from 
that  of  one,  as  bluenefs  from  heat,  or  either  of  them  from  any  number  :  and 
yet  it  is  made  up  only  of  that  fimple  idea  of  an  unit  repeated  ;  and  repetitions 
of  this  kind  joined  together,  make  thofe  diftindt  fimple  modes,  of  a  dozen,  a 
grofs,  a  million. 

§  2.  I  shall  begin  with  the  fimple  idea  of  fpace.  I  have  fhewed  above, 
chap.  iv.  that  we  get  the  idea  of  fpace,  both  by  our  fight  and  touch ;  which, 
I  think,  is  fo  evident,  that  it  would  be  as  needlefs  to  go  to  prove  that  men 
perceive,  by  their  fight,  a  diftance  between  bodies  of  different  colours,  or  be¬ 
tween  the  parts  of  the  fame  body,  as  that  they  fee  colours  themfelves  j  nor  is  it 
lefs  obvious,  that  they  can  do  fo,  in  the  dark,  by  feeling  and  touch. 

§  3 .  This  fpace,  confidered  barely  in  length  between  any  two  beings,  with¬ 
out  confidering  any  thing  elfe  between  them,  is  called  difiance ;  if  confidered 
in  length,  breadth,  and  thicknefs,  I  think  it  may  be  called  capacity.  The  term 
extenfion,  is  ufually  applied  to  it,  in  what  manner  foever  confidered. 

§  4.  Each  different  diftance,  is  a  different  modification  of  fpace ;  and  each 
idea  of  any  different  diftance,  or  fpace,  is  a  fimple  mode  of  this  idea.  Men, 
for  the  ufe,  and  by  the  cuftom  of  meafuring,  fettle  in  their  minds  the  ideas  of 
certain  ftated  lengths,  fuch  as  are  an  inch,  foot,  yard,  fathom,  mile,  diameter 
of  the  earth,  &c.  which  are  fo  many  diftindt  ideas,  made  up  only  of  fpace. 
When  any  fuch  ftated  lengths,  or  meafures  of  fpace,  are  made  familiar  to  men's 
thoughts,  they  can,  in  their  minds,  repeat  them  as  often  as  they  will,  without 
mixing  or  joining  to  them  the  idea  of  body,  or  any  tiling  elfe  j  and  frame  to 
themfelves  the  ideas  of  long,  fquare,  or  cubic,  feet,  yards,  or  fathoms,  here, 
amongft  the  bodies  of  the  univerfe,  or  elfe  beyond  the  utmoft  bounds  of  all 
bodies ;  and  by  adding  thefe  ftill  one  to  another,  enlarge  their  idea  of  fpace,  as 
much  as  they  pleafe.  This  power  of  repeating,  or  doubling  any  idea  we  have 
of  any  diftance,  and  adding  it  to  the  former,  as  often  as  we  will,  without  being 
ever  able  to  come  to  any  flop  or  ftint,  let  us  enlarge  it  as  much  as  we  will,  is 
that  which  gives  us  the  idea  of  immenfity. 

§  5.  There  is  another  modification  of  this  idea,  which  is  nothing  but  the 
relation,  which  the  parts  of  the  termination  of  extenfion,  or  circumfcribed  fpace, 
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have  amongft  themfelves.  This  the  touch  difcovers  in  fenlible  bodies,  whcfe  Chap. 
extremities  come  within  our  reach  5  and  the  eye  takes,  both  from  bodies  and  XI. 
colours,  whofe  boundaries  are  within  its  view :  where,  obferving  how  the  ex- 
tremities  terminate  either  in  flreight  lines,  which  meet  at  difcernible  angles,  or 
in  crooked  lines,  wherein  no  angles  can  be  perceived,  by  confidering  thefe  as 
they  relate  to  one  another,  in  all  parts  of  the  extremities  of  any  body,  or  fpace, 
it  has  that  idea  we  call  figure,  -which  affords  to  the  mind  infinite  variety.  For, 
befides  the  vaft  number  of  different  figures  that  do  really  exift  in  the  coherent 
maffes  of  matter,  the  flock  that  the  mind  has  in  its  power,  by  varying  the  idea 
of  lpace,  and  thereby  making  flill  new  compofitions,  by  repeating  its  own  ideas, 
and  joining  them  as  it  pleafes,  is ,  perfectly  inexhaulfible  3  and  l'o  it  can  multiply 
figures  in  infinitum. 

§  6.  For  the  mind,  having  a  power  to  repeat  the  idea  of  any  length  directly 
flretched  out,  and  join  it  to  another  in  the  fame  direction,  which  is  to  double 
the  length  of  that  flreight  line,  or  elfe  join  it  to  another  with  what  inclination 
it  thinks  fit,  and  fo  make  what  fort  of  angles  it  pleafes  3  and  being  able  alfo  to 
fhorten  any  line  it  imagines,  by  taking  from  it  one  half,  or  one  fourth,  or  what 
part  it  pleafes,  without  being  able  to  come  to  an  end  of  any  fuch  divifions,  it 
can  make  an  angle  of  any  bignefs:  fo,  alfo,  the  lines,  that  are  its  fides,  of 
what  length  it  pleafes  5  which  joining  again  to  other  lines  of  different  lengths, 
and  at  different  angles,  till  it  has  wholly  inclofed  any  fpace,  it  is  evident,  that 
it  can  multiply  figures  both  in  their  fliape  and  capacity  in  infinitum  3  all  which 
are  but  fo  many  different  fimple  modes  of  fpace. 

The  fame  that  it  can  do  with  flreight  lines,  it  can  do  alfo  with  crooked,  or 
crooked  and  flreight  together  3  and  the  fame  it  can  do  in  lines,  it  can  alfo  in 
fuperficies  3  by  which  we  may  be  led  into  farther  thoughts  of  the  endlefs  va¬ 
riety  of  figures,  that  the  mind  has  a  power  to  make,  and  thereby  to  multiply 
the  fimple  modes  of  fpace. 

§  7.  Another  idea  coming  under  this  head,  and  belonging  to  this  tribe,  is  Place, 
that  we  call  place :  as,  in  fimple  fpace,  we  confider  the  relation  of  diflance  be¬ 
tween  any  two  bodies,  or  points  5  fo,  in  our  idea  of  place,  we  confider  the  re¬ 
lation  of  diflance  betwixt  any  thing,  and  any  two,  or  more  points,  which  are 
confidered  as  keeping  the  fame  diflance  one  with  another,  and  fo  confidered  as 
at  reft :  for  when  we  find  any  thing  at  the  fame  diflance  now,  which  it  was 
yefterday,  from  any  two,  or  more  points,  which  have  not  fince  changed  their 
diftance  one  with  another,  and  with  which  we  then  compared  it,  we  fay  it  hath 
kept  the  fame  place  3  but  if  it  hath  fenfibly  altered  its  diflance  with  either  of 
thofe  points,  we  fay  it  hath  changed  its  place :  tho’,  vulgarly  fpeaking,  in  the 
common  notion  of  place,  we  do  not  always  exadlly  obferve  the  diflance  from 
precife  points  3  but  from  larger  portions  of  fenfible  objects,  to  which  we  con¬ 
fider  the  thing  placed  to  bear  relation,  and  its  diflance  from  which  we  have 
fome  reafon  to  obferve. 

§  8.  Thus,  a  company  of  chefs-men,  ftanding  on  the  fame  fquares  of  the 
chefs-board,  where  we  left  them,  we  fay  they  are  all  in  the  fame  place,  or  un¬ 
moved  3  tho’,  perhaps,  the  chefs-board  hath  been  in  the  mean  time  carried  out 
of  one  room  into  another,  becaufe  we  compared  them  only  to  the  parts  of  the 
chefs-board,  which  keep  the  fame  diflance  one  with  another.  The  chefs- 
board,  we  alfo  fay,  is  in  the  fame  place  it  was,  if  it  remain  in  the  fame  part  of 
the  cabin,  tho’,  perhaps,  the  fhip,  which  it  is  in,  fails  all  the  while :  and  the  . 
fhip  is  faid  to  be  in  the  fame  place,  fuppofing  it  kept  the  fame  diflance  with  the 
parts  of  the  neighbouring  land  5  tho’,  perhaps,  the  earth  hath  turned  round : 
and  fo  both  chefs-men,  and  board,  and  fhip,  have  every  one  changed  place,  in 
refpedt  of  remoter  bodies,  which  have  kept  the  fame  dillance  one  with  another. 

But  yet  the  diflance  from  certain  parts  of  the  board,  being  that  which  deter¬ 
mines  the  place  of  the  chefs-men  3  and  the  diflance  from  the  fixed  parts  of  the 
cabin  (with  which  we  made  the  comparifon)  being  that  which  determined  the 
place  of  the  chefs-board  3  and  the  fixed  parts  of  the  earth,  that  by  which  we 
determined  the  place  of  the  fhip ;  thefe  things  may  be  faid  to  be  in  the  fame 
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Book  II.  place  in  ,  thofe  refpedts :  tho’  their  diftance  from  fome  other  things,  which r  in 
this  matter,  we  did  not  confider,  being  varied,  they  have,  undoubtedly,  changed 
place  in  that  refpedt,  and  we  our  felves  fhall  tliink  fo,  when  we  have  occafion 
to  compare  them  with  thofe  other. 

§  9.  But  this  modification  of  diftance,  we  call  place,  being  made  by  men, 
for  their  common  ufe,  that  by  it  they  might  be  able  to  defign  the  particular 
pofition  of  things,  where  they  had  occafion  for  fuch  defignation ;  men  confider 
and  determine  of  this  place,  by  reference  to  thofe  adjacent  things,  which  belt 
ferved  to  their  prefent  purpofe,  without  confidering  other  things,  which,  to  an¬ 
other  purpofe,  would  better  determine  the  place  of  the  fame  thing.  Thus,  in 
the  chefs-board,  the  ufe  of  the  defignation  of  the  place  of  each  chefs-man,  be¬ 
ing  determined  only  within  that  chequered  piece  of  wood ;  it  would  crofs  that 
purpofe,  to  meafure  it  by  any  thing  elfe :  but,  when  thefe  very  chefs-men  are 
put  up  in  a  bag,  if  any  one  fiiould  afk  where  the  black  king  is,  it  would  be 
proper  to  determine  the  place,  by  the  parts  of  the  room  it  was  in,  and  not  by 
the  chefs-board ;  there  being  another  ufe  of  designing  the  place  it  is  now  in, 
than  when  in  play  it  was  on  the  chefs-board,  and  fo  muff  be  determined  by 
other  bodies.  So,  if  any  one  fiiould  afk,  in  what  place  are  the  verfes,  which, 
report  the  ftory  of  Nifus  and  Euryalus,  it  would  be  very  improper  to  determine  this 
place,  by  faying  they  were  in  fuch  a  part  of  the  earth,  or  in  Bodley’s  library : 
but  the  right  defignation  of  the  place  would  be,  by  the  parts  of  Virgil’s  works  > 
and  the  proper  anfwer  would  be,  that  thefe  verfes  were  about  the  middle  of  the 
ninth  book  of  his  iEneids ;  and  that  they  have  been  always  conftantly  in  the 
fame  place,  ever  fince  Virgil  was  printed :  winch  is  true,  tho’  the  book  itfelf 
hath  moved  a  thoufand  times ;  the  ufe  of  the  idea  of  place  here,  being  to  know 
only  in  what  part  of  the  book  that  ftory  is,  that  fo,  upon  occafion,  we  may 
know  where  to  find  it,  and  have  recourfe  to  it  for  our  ufe. 

§  10.  That  our  idea  of  place  is  nothing  elfe,  but  fuch  a  relative  pofition 
of  any  thing,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  I  think  is  plain,  and  will  be  eafily 
admitted,  when  we  confider  that  we  can  have  no  idea  of  the  place  of  the  uni¬ 
verfe,  tho’  we  can  of  all  the  parts  of  it ;  becaufe  beyond  that  we  have  not  the 
idea  of  any  fixed,  diftindt,  particular  beings,  in  reference  to  which  we  can 
imagine  it  to  have  any  relation  of  diftance ;  but  all  beyond  it  is  one  uniform 
fpace,  or  expanfion,  wherein  the  mind  finds  no  variety,  no  marks.  For  to  fay, 
that  the  world  is  fomewhere,  means  no  more  than  that  it  does  exift :  this,  tho’ 
a  phrafe  borrowed  from  place,  fignifying  only  its  exiftence,  not  location  y  and 
when  one  can  find  out,  and  frame  in  his  mind  clearly  and  diftindtly  the  place 
of  the  univerfe,  he  will  be  able  to  tell  us,  whether  it  moves,  or  ftands  ftill,  in 
the  undiftinguifhable  inane  of  infinite  fpace :  tho’  it  be  true,  that  the  word 
place  has,  fometimes,  a  more  confided  fenfe,  and  ftands  for  that  fpace  which 
any  body  takes  up ;  and  fo  the  univerfe  is  in  a  place.  The  idea,  therefore,  of 
place  we  have  by  the  fame  means  that  we  get  the  idea  of  fpace,  (whereof  this 
is  but  a  particular,  limited  confideration)  viz.  by  our  fight  and  touch ;  by  either 
of  which  we  receive  into  our  minds  the  ideas  of  extenfion,  or  diftance. 

Extenfion  §  1 1.  The  re  are  fome,  that  would  perfuade  us,  that  body  and  extenfion  are 
and  body,  the  fame  thing ;  who  either  change  the  fignification  of  words,  which  I  would 
not  the  fame.  not  fofpgft  them  of,  they  having  fo  feverely  condemned  the  philofophy  of  others, 
becaufe  it  hath  been  too  much  placed  in  the  uncertain  meaning,  or  deceitful 
obfcurity  of  doubtful,  or  infignificant  terms.  If,  therefore,  they  mean  by  body, 
and  extenfion,  the  fame  that  other  people  do,  viz.  by  body,  l'omething,  that  is 
folid  and  extended,  whofe  parts  are  feparable  and  moveable  different  ways  y  and 
by  extenfion,  only  the  fpace  that  lies  between  the  extremities  of  thofe  folid, 
coherent  parts,  and  which  is  poftefled  by  them ;  they  confound  very  different 
ideas  one  with  another.  For  I  appeal  to  every  man’s  own  thoughts,  whether 
the  idea  of  fpace  be  not  as  diftindt  from  that  of  folidity,  as  it  is  from  the  idea 
of  fcarlet-colour  ?  It  is  true,  folidity  cannot  exift  without  extenfion,  neither  can 
fcarlet-colour  exift  without  extenfion ;  but  this  hinders  not,  but  that  they  are 
diftindt  ideas.  Many  ideas  require  others  as  neceffary  to  their  exiftence,  or  con¬ 
ception. 
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ception,  which,  yet,  are  very  diftindt  ideas.  Motion  can  neither  be,  nor  be  Chap. 
conceived  without  fpace  ;  and  yet  motion  is  not  fpace,  nor  fpace  motion  :  fpace  XIII. 
can  exift  without  it,  and  they  are  very  diflind:  ideas ;  and  fo,  I  think,  are  thofe 
of  fpace  and  folidity.  Solidity  is  fo  infeparable  an  idea  from  body,  that  upon 
that  depends  its  filling  of  fpace,  its  contact,,  impulfe,  and  communication  of 
motion  upon  impulfe.  And,  if  it  be  a  reafon  to  prove,  that  fpirit  is  different 
from  body,  becaufe  thinking  includes  not  the  idea  of  extenfion  in  it ;  the  fame 
reafon  will  be  as  valid,  I  fuppofe,  to  prove,  that  fpace  is  not  body,  becaufe  it 
includes  not  the  idea  of  folidity  in  it :  fpace  and  folidity  being  as  diftindt  ideas, 
as  thinking  and  extenfion,  and  as  wholly  feparable  in  the  mind  one  from  ano¬ 
ther.  Body,  then,  and  extenfion,  it  is  evident,  are  two  diflind;  ideas.  For, 

§  12.  First,  Extenfion  includes  no  folidity,  nor  refiftance  to  the  motion  of 
body,  as  body  does. 

§  13.  Secondly,  The  parts  of  pure  fpace  are  infeparable  one  from  the 
other ;  fo  that  the  continuity  cannot  be  feparated,  neither  really,  nor  mentally. 

For  I  demand  of  any  one,  to  remove  any  part  of  it  from  another,  with  which 
it  is  continued,  even  fo  much  as  in  thought.  To  divide  and  feparate  adually, 
is,  as  I  think,  by  removing  the  parts  one  from  another,  to  make  two  fuperficies, 
where,  before,  there  was  a  continuity :  and  to  divide  mentally,  is  to  make  in 
the  mind  two  fuperficies,  where,  before,  there  was  a  continuity,  and  confider 
them  as  removed  one  from  the  other  5  which  can  only  be  done,  in  things  con- 
fidered  by  the  mind,  as  capable  of  being  feparated ;  and,  by  feparation,  of  ac¬ 
quiring  new  diflind  fuperficies,  which  they  then  have  not,  but  are  capable  of : 
but  neither  of  thefe  ways  of  feparation,  whether  real,  or  mental,  is,  as  I  think, 
compatible  to  pure  fpace. 

It  is  true,  a  man  may  confider  fo  much  of  fuch  a  fpace,  as  is  anfwerable, 
or  commenfurate,  to  a  foot,  without  confidering  the  reft ;  which  is,  indeed,  a 
partial  confideration,  but  not  fo  much  as  a  mental  feparation,  or  diviflon :  fince 
a  man  can  no  more  mentally  divide,  without  confidering  two  fuperficies,  fepa¬ 
rate  one  from  the  other,  than  he  can  adually  divide,  without  making  two 
fuperficies  disjoined  one  from  the  other :  but  a  partial  confideration  is  not  fepa- 
rating.  A  man  may  confider  light  in  the  fun,  without  its  heat ;  or  mobility  in 
body  without  its  extenfion,  without  thinking  of  their  feparation.  One  is  only  a 
partial  confideration,  terminating  in  one  alone ;  and  the  other  is  a  confideration 
of  both,  as  exifting  feparately. 

§  14.  Thirdly,  The  parts  of  pure  fpace  are  immoveable,  which  follows 
from  their  infeparability ;  motion  being  nothing  but  change  of  diftance  between 
any  two  things :  but  this  cannot  be  between  parts  that  are  infeparable ;  which, 
therefore,  muft  needs  be  at  perpetual  reft  one  amongft  another. 

Thus  the  determined  idea  of  fimple  fpace  diftinguifhes  it  plainly  and  fuffi- 
ciently  from  body ;  fince  its  parts  are  infeparable,  immoveable,  and  without  re¬ 
fiftance  to  the  motion  of  body. 

§  15.  If  any  one  alk  me,  what  this  fpace,  I  fpeak  of,  is?  I  will  tell  him.  The  defini- 
when  he  tells  me  what  his  extenfion  is.  For  to  fay,  as  is  ufually  done,  that  tion  of  ex- 
extenfion  is  to  have  partes  extra  partes,  is  to  fay  only,  that  extenfion  is  exten-  not 

fion :  for  what  am  I  the  better  informed  in  the  nature  of  extenfion,  when  I 
am  told,  that  extenfion  is  to  have  parts  that  are  extended,  exterior  to  parts  that 
are  extended,  i.  e.  extenfion  confifts  of  extended  parts ;  as  if  one  afking,  what 
a  fibre  was  ?  I  fhould  anfwer  him,  that  it  was  a  thing  made  up  of  feveral 
fibres :  would  he  hereby  be  enabled  to  underftand  what  a  fibre  was,  better  than 
he  did  before  ?  Or,  rather,  would  he  not  have  reafon  to  think,  that  my  defign 
was  to  make  fport  with  him,  rather  than  ferioufly  to  inftrudt  him  ? 

§  16.  Those  who  contend  that  fpace  and  body  are  the  fame,  bring  this  Divifion  of 
dilemma :  either  this  fpace  is  fomething,  or  nothing  j  if  nothing  be  between  two  belnSs  into 
bodies,  they  muft  neceftarily  touch :  if  it  be  allowed  to  be  fomething,  they  afk,  arul 
whether  it  be  body,  or  fpirit  ?  To  which  I  anfwer,  by  another  queftion,  who  proves  not 
told  them,  that  there  was,  or  could  be  nothing  but  folid  beings,  which  could  fpace  and 
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Book  II.  not  think,  and  thinking  beings  that  were  not  extended  ?  which  is  all  they  mean 
by  the  terms  body  and  ipirit. 

Subftance  §  1 7.  If  it  be  demanded  (as  ufually  it  is)  whether  this  fpace,  void  of  body, 

which  we  be  fubftance,  or  accident  ?  I  fhall  readily  anfwer,  I  know  not  3  nor  fhall  be 

know  not,  aqiamec[  to  0wn  my  ignorance,  till  they  that  afk,  fhew  me  a  clear  b blind:  idea 
no  proof  ~  J 

again  ft  fpace  of  fubftance. 

without  §  18.  I  endeavour,  as  much  as  I  can,  to  deliver  my  felf  from  thofe  falla¬ 
cy-  cies  which  we  are  apt  to  put  upon  ourlelves,  by  taking  words  for  things.  It 

helps  not  our  ignorance,  to  feign  a  knowledge  where  we  have  none,  by  making 
a  noife  with  founds,  without  clear  and  diftinCt  fignifications.  Names  made  at 
pleafure  neither  alter  the  nature  of  things,  nor  make  us  underhand  them,  but 
as  they  are  iigns  of,  and  hand  for  determined  ideas.  And  I  defire  thofe  who  lay 
fo  much  ftrefs  on  the  found  of  thefe  two  fyllables,  fubhance,  to  confider  whe¬ 
ther  applying  it,  as  they  do,  to  the  infinite  incomprehenfible  God,  to  finite 
Ipirit,  and  to  body,  it  be  in  the  fame  fenfe ;  and  whether  it  hands  for  the  fame 
idea,  when  each  of  thofe  three  fo  different  beings  are  called  fubhances.  If  fo, 
whether  it  will  not  thence  follow,  that  God,  fpirits,  and  body,  agreeing  in 
the  fame  common  nature  of  fubhance,  differ  any  otherwife,  than  in  a  bare 
different  modification  of  that  fubhance 3  as  a  tree  and  a  pebble  being  in  the  fame 
fenfe  body,  and  agreeing  in  the  common  nature  of  body,  differ  only  in  a  bare 
modification  of  that  common  matter :  which  will  be  a  very  harfh  doCtrine.  If 
they  fay,  that  they  apply  it  to  God,  finite  fpirits,  and  matter,  in  three  different 
fignifications  3  and  that  it  hands  for  one  idea,  when  God  is  faid  to  be  a  fub¬ 
hance  j  for  another,  when  the  foul  is  called  fubhance  3  and  for  a  third,  when 
a  body  is  called  fo  :  if  the  name  fubhance  hands  for  three  feveral  diftinCt  ideas, 
they  would  do  well  to  make  known  thofe  dihindt  ideas,  or,  at  leah,  to  give 
three  dihindt  names  to  them,  to  prevent  in  fo  important  a  notion  the  confufion 
and  errors,  that  will  naturally  follow  from  the  promifcuous  ufe  of  fo  doubtful  a 
term  3  which  is  fo  far  from  being  fufpedted  to  have  three  dihindt,  that,  in  ordi¬ 
nary  ufe,  it  has  fcarce  one  clear  dihindt  fignification  :  and  if  they  can  thus  make 
three  dihindt  ideas  of  fubhance,  what  hinders  why  another  may  not  make  a 
fourth  ? 


Subftance  §  1 9.  They  who  firh  ran  into  the  notion  of  accidents,  as  a  fort  of  real 
and^acci-  beings,  that  needed  fomething  to  inhere  in,  were  forced  to  find  out  the  word 
little  ufe  in  fubftance  to  fupport  them.  Had  the  poor  Indian  philofopher  (who  imagined 
philofophy.  that  the  earth  alfo  wanted  fomething  to  bear  it  up)  but  thought  of  this  word 
fubhance,  he  needed  not  to  have  been  at  the  trouble  to  find  an  elephant  to  fup¬ 
port  it,  and  a  tortoife  to  fupport  his  elephant :  the  word  fubhance  would  have 
done  it  effedtually.  And  he,  that  enquired,  might  have  taken  it  for  as  good  an 
anfwer  from  an  Indian  philofopher,  that  fubhance,  without  knowing  what  it  is, 
is  that  which  fupports  the  earth  3  as  we  take  it  for  a  fufficient  anfwer,  and  good 
doCtrine,  from  our  European  philofophers,  that  fubhance,  without  knowing 
what  it  is,  is  that  which  fupports  accidents.  So  that  of  fubhance  we  have  no 
idea  of  what  it  is,  but  only  a  confufed  obfcure  one  of  what  it  does. 

§20.  Whatever  a  learned  man  may  do  here,  an  intelligent  American, 
who  enquired  into  the  nature  of  things,  would  fcarce  take  it  for  a  fatisfaCtory 
account,  if,  defiring  to  learn  our  architecture,  he  fhould  be  told,  that  a  pillar 
was  a  thing  fupported  by  a  bafis,  and  a  bafis  fomething  that  fupported  a  pillar. 
Would  he  not  think  himfelf  mocked,  inhead  of  taught,  with  fuch  an  account 
as  this  ?  And  a  hranger  to  them  would  be  very  liberally  inftruCted  in  the  nature 
of  books,  and  the  things  they  contained,  if  he  fhould  be  told,  that  all  learned 
books  confihed  of  paper  and  letter,  and  that  letters  were  things  inhering  in  paper, 
and  paper  a  thing  that  held  forth  letters :  a  notable  way  of  having  clear  ideas  of 
letters  and  paper  3  but  were  the  Latin  words  inhasrentia  and  fubftantia  put  into 
the  plain  Englifh  ones  that  anfwer  them,  and  were  called  hicking  on,  and  under¬ 
propping,  they  would  better  difcover  to  us  the  very  great  clearnefs  there  is  in  the 
doftrine  of  fubftance  and  accidents,  and  fhew  of  what  ufe  they  are  in  deciding 
of  queftions  in  philofophy. 


§  21.  But 
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§  21.  But  to  return  to  our  idea  of  fpace.  If  body  be  not  fuppofed  inf-  Chap. 
nite,  which  I  think  no  one  will  affirm,  I  would  afk,  whether  if  God  placed  a  XJIT. 
man  at  the  extremity  of  corporeal  beings,  he  could  not  ftretch  his  hand  beyond  O'-n 
his  body  ?  If  he  could,  then  he  would  put  his  arm,  where  there  was  before  j^v^‘ utJ” 
fpace  without  body ;  and  if  there  he  fpread  his  fingers,  there  would  Hill  be  utmoft 
fpace  between  them  without  body.  If  he  could  not  ftretch  out  his  hand,  it  bounds  of 
muft  be  becaufe  of  fome  external  hindrance  ;  (for  we  luppofe  him  alive,  with  ood'V‘ 
fuch  a  power  of  moving  the  parts  of  his  body  that  he  hath  now,  which  is  not 
in  itlelf  impoffible,  if  God  fo  pleafed  to  have  it  ;  or  at  leaft  it  is  not  impoffible 
for  God  fo  to  move  him  : )  And  then  I  afk,  whether  that,  which  hinders  his 
hand  from  moving  outwards,  be  fubftance  or  accident,  fomething  or  nothing  ? 

And,  when  they  have  refolved  that,  they  will  be  able  to  refolve  themfelves 
what  that  is,  which  is  or  may  be  between  two  bodies  at  a  diftance,  that  is  not 
body,  and  has  no  folidity.  In  the  mean  time,  the  argument  is  at  leaft  as  good, 
that  where  nothing  hinders  (as  beyond  the  utmoft  bounds  of  all  bodies)  a  body 
put  into  motion  may  move  on ;  as  where  there  is  nothing  between,  there  two 
bodies  muft  necefiarily  touch  :  for  pure  fpace  between,  is  fufficient  to  take 
away  the  neceffity  of  mutual  contact ;  but  bare  fpace  in  the  way,  is  not  fufti- 
cient  to  ftop  motion.  The  truth  is,  thefe  men  muft  either  own  that  they 
think  body  infinite,  tho’  they  are  loth  to  fpeak  it  out,  or  elfe  affirm  that  fpace 
is  not  body.  For  I  would  fain  meet  with  that  thinking  man,  that  can  in  his 
thoughts  fet  any  bounds  to  fpace,  more  than  he  can  to  duration  ;  or  by  think¬ 
ing,  hope  to  arrive  at  the  end  of  either :  and,  therefore,  if  his  idea  of  eter¬ 
nity  be  infinite,  fo  is  his  idea  of  immenfity ;  they  are  both  finite  or  infinite 
alike. 

§  22.  Farther,  thofe,  who  afiert  the  impoffibility  of  fpace  exifting  with-  TJie  Power 
out  matter,  muft  not  only  make  body  infinite,  but  muft  alfo  deny  a  power  in  ^nproveTa 
God  to  annihilate  any  part  of  matter.  No  one,  I  fuppofe,  will  deny  that  God  vacuum, 
can  put  an  end  to  all  motion  that  is  in  matter,  and  fix  all  the  bodies  of  the 
univerfe  in  a  perfect  quiet  and  reft,  and  continue  them  fo  long  as  he  pleafes. 

Whoever  then  will  allow,  that  God  can,  during  fuch  a  general  reft,  annihilate 
either  this  book,  or  the  body  of  him  that  reads  it,  muft  necefiarily  admit  the 
poffibility  of  a  vacuum  :  for  it  is  evident  that  the  fpace,  that  was  filled  by  the 
parts  of  the  annihilated  body,  will  ftill  remain,  and  be  a  fpace  without  body. 

For  the  circumambient  bodies  being  in  perfect  reft,  are  a  wall  of  adamant, 
and  in  that  ftate  make  it  a  perfect  impoffibility,  for  any  other  body  to  get  into 
that  fpace.  And  indeed  the  necefiary  motion  of  one  particle  of  matter,  into  the 
place,  from  whence  another  particle  of  matter  is  removed,  is  but  a  confequence 
from  the  fuppofition  of  plenitude  ;  which  will  therefore  need  fome  better  proof 
than  a  fuppofed  matter  of  fadt,  which  experiment  can  never  make  out :  our 
own  clear  and  diftindt  ideas  plainly  fatisfying  us,  that  there  is  no  necefiary  con¬ 
nection  between  fpace  and  folidity,  fince  we  can  conceive  the  one  without  the 
other.  And  thofe  who  difpute  for,  or  againft  a  vacuum,  do  thereby  confefs 
they  have  diftindt  ideas  of  vacuum  and  plenum,  i.  e.  that  they  have  an  idea  of 
extenfion,  void  of  folidity,  tho’  they  deny  its  exiftence  ;  or  elfe  they  difpute 
about  nothing  at  all.  For  they,  who  fo  much  alter  the  fignification  of  words, 
as  to  call  extenfion  body,  and  confequently  make  the  whole  efience  of  body  to  be 
nothing  but  pure  extenfion,  without  folidity,  muft  talk  abfurdly,  whenever  they 
fpeak  of  vacuum,  fince  it  is  impoffible  for  extenfion  to  be  without  extenfion. 

For  vacuum,  whether  we  affirm,  or  deny  its  exiftence,  fignifies  fpace  without 
body,  whofe  very  exiftence  no  one  can  deny  to  be  poffible,  who  will  not  make 
matter  infinite,  and  take  from  God  a  power  to  annihilate  any  particle  of  it. 

§  23.  But  not  to  go  fo  far,  as  beyond  the  utmoft  bounds  of  body  in  the  Motion 
univerfe,  nor  appeal  to  God’s  omnipotency,  to  find  a  vacuum,  the  motion  of  Proves  a  va~ 
bodies,  that  are  in  our  view  and  neighbourhood,  feems  to  me  plainly  to  evince  cuum’ 
it.  For  I  defire  any  one  fo  to  divide  a  folid  body,  of  any  dimenfion  he  pleafes, 
as  to  make  it  poffible  for  the  folid  parts,  to  move  up  and  down  freely  every  way, 
within  the  bounds  of  that  fuperficies,  if  there  be  not  left  in  it  a  void  fpace,  as 
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big  as  the  leaft  part,  into  which  he  has  divided  the  faid  folid  body.  And  if,  where 
the  leaft  particle  of  the  body  divided,  is  as  big  as  a  muftard-feed,  a  void  fpace 
equal  to  the  bulk  of  a  muftard-feed  be  requifite  to  make  room  for  the  free  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  parts  of  the  divided  body,  within  the  bounds  of  its  iuperficies, 
where  the  particles  of  matter  are  100,000,000  times  lefs  than  a  muftard-feed, 
there  muft  alfo  be  a  fpace  void  of  folid  matter,  as  big  as  ioo,ooo,oocth  part  of 
a  muftard-feed ;  for  if  it  hold  in  one,  it  will  hold  in  the  other,  and  fo  on  in 
infinitum.  And  let  this  void  fpace  be  as  little  as  it  will,  it  deftroys  the  hypo¬ 
thecs  of  plenitude.  For,  if  there  can  be  a  fpace  void  of  body  equal  to  the 
fmalleft  feparate  particle  of  matter  now  exifting  in  nature,  it  is  ftill  fpace  with¬ 
out  body  ;  and  makes  as  great  a  difference  between  fpace  and  body,  as  if  it 
were  piy*  a  diftance  as  wide  as  any  in  nature.  And  therefore,  if  we 

fuppofe  not  the  void  fpace  neceffary  to  motion,  equal  to  the  leaft  parcel  of  the 
divided  folid  matter,  but  to  ~o  or  -fruu  it  3  the  fame  confequence  will  al¬ 
ways  follow,  of  fpace  withuot  matter. 

§  24.  But  the  queftion  being  here,  “  whether  the  idea  of  fpace  or  exten- 
“  lion  be  the  fame  with  the  idea  of  the  body,”  it  is  not  neceffary  to  prove  the 
real  exiftence  of  a  vacuum,  but  the  idea  of  it  ;  which  it  is  plain  men  have, 
when  they  enquire  and  difpute,  whether  there  be  a  vacuum,  or  no.  For,  if 
they  had  not  the  idea  of  fpace  without  body,  they  could  not  make  a  queftion  about 
its  exiftence  :  and,  if  their  idea  of  body  did  not  include  in  it  fomething  more 
than  the  bare  idea  of  fpace,  they  could  have  no  doubt  about  the  plenitude  of 
the  world  ;  and  it  would  be  as  abfurd  to  demand,  whether  there  were  fpace 
without  body,  as  whether  there  were  fpace  without  fpace,  or  body  without 
body,  fince  thefe  were  but  different  names  of  the  lame  idea. 

§  25.  It  is  true  the  idea  of  extenfion  joins  itfelf  fo  infeparably  with  all  vi- 
fible  and  moft  tangible  qualities,  that  it  fuffers  us  to  fee  no  one,  or  feel  very 
few  external  objetfts,  without  taking  in  impreffions  of  extenfion  too.  This  rea- 
dinefs  of  extenfion,  to  make  itfelf  be  taken  notice  of,  fo  conftantly,  with  other 
ideas,  has  been  the  occafion,  I  guefs,  that  fome  have  made  the  whole  effence 
of  body  to  confift  in  extenfion  ;  which  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  fince 
fome  have  had  their  minds,  by  their  eyes  and  touch,  (the  bufieft  of  all  our 
fenfes)  fo  filled  with  the  idea  of  extenfion,  and  as  it  were  wholly  poffeffed  with  it, 
that  they  allowed  no  exiftence  to  any  thing  that  had  not  extenfion.  I  lhall  not 
now  argue  with  thofe  men,  who  take  the  meafure  and  poflibility  of  all  being, 
only  from  their  narrow  and  grofs  imaginations :  but  having  here  to  do  only  with 
thofe,  who  conclude  the  effence  of  body  to  be  extenfion,  becaufe  they  fay 
they  cannot  imagine  any  fenfible  quality  of  any  body  without  extenfion  ;  I  lhall 
defire  them  to  confider,  that  had  they  reflected  on  their  ideas  of  taftes  and 
fmells,  as  much  as  on  thofe  of  fight  and  touch ;  nay,  had  they  examined  their 
ideas  of  hunger  and  thirft,  and  feveral  other  pains,  they  would  have  found, 
that  they  included  in  them  no  idea  of  extenfion  at  all  ;  which  is  but  an  affec¬ 
tion  of  body,  as  well  as  the  reft,  difcoverable  by  our  fenfes,  which  are  fcarce 
acute  enough  to  look  into  the  pure  effences  of  things. 

§  26.  If  thofe  ideas,  which  are  conftantly  joined  to  all  others,  muft  therefore 
be  concluded  to  be  the  effence  of  thofe  things,  which  have  conftantly  thofe 
ideas  joined  to  them,  and  are  infeparable  from  them  ;  then  unity  is  without 
doubt  the  effence  of  every  thing.  For  there  is  not  any  objedt  of  fenfation,  or 
reflection,  which  does  not  carry  with  it  the  idea  of  one  :  but  the  weaknefs  of 
this  kind  of  argument  we  have  already  fhewn  fufliciently. 

§  27.  To  conclude,  whatever  men  lhall  think,  concerning  the  exiftence  of  a 
vacuum,  this  is  plain  to  me,  that  we  have  as  clear  an  idea  of  fpace,  diftindt 
from  folidity,  as  we  have  of  folidity  diftinCl  from  motion,  or  motion  from 
fpace.  We  have  not  any  two  more  diftinCt  ideas,  and  we  can  as  eafily'  con¬ 
ceive  fpace,  without  folidity,  as  we  can  conceive  body,  or  fpace,  without  mo¬ 
tion  ;  tho’  it  be  ever  fo  certain,  that  neither  body,  nor  motion,  can  exift  with¬ 
out  fpace.  But  whether  any  one  will  take  fpace  to  be  only  a  relation,  refulting 
from  the  exiftence  of  other  beings  at  a  diftance,  or  whether  they  will  think  the 
w  words 
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words  of  the  moft  knowing  king  Solomon,  “  The  heaven,  and  the  heaven  of  hea-  Chap. 
vens,  cannot  contain  thee  •”  or  thofe  more  emphatical  ones  of  the  infpired  philo-  XIII. 
fopher  St.  Paul,  “  In  him  we  live,  move,  and  have  our  being  j”  are  to  be  under- 
ftood  in  a  literal  fenfe,  I  leave  every  one  to  confider  :  only  our  idea  of  fpace  is,  I 
think,  luch  as  I  have  mentioned,  and  dill  in  61  from  that  of  body.  For,  whether  we 
confider  in  matter  itlelf,  the  dillance  of  its  coherent,  folid  parts,  and  call  it,  in 
refpedl  of  thofe  folid  parts,  extenfion  ;  or  whether  confidering  it  as  lying  be¬ 
tween  the  extremities  of  any  body,  in  its  feveral  dimenfions,  we  call  it  length, 
breadth,  and  thicknefs  ;  or  elfe,  conlidering  it  as  lying  between  any  two  bodies* 
or  poll  five  beings,  without  any  confideration,  whether  there  be  any  matter  or 
no  between,  we  call  it  dillance  :  however  named,  or  confidered,  it  is  always 
the  fame  uniform  fimple  idea  of  fpace,  taken  from  objedls,  about  which  our 
fenles  have  been  converfant  j  w'hereof,  having  fettled  ideas  in  our  minds,  we  can 
revive,  repeat,  and  add  them  one  to  another,  as  often  as  we  will,  and  conlider 
the  fpace,  or  dillance  fo  imagined,  either  as  filed  with  folid  parts,  fo  that  ano¬ 
ther  body  cannot  come  there,  without  difplacing  and  thralling  out  the  body 
that  was  there  before  *  or  elfe,  as  void  of  folidity,  fo  that  a  body  of  equal  di¬ 
menfions  to  that  empty,  or  pure  fpace  may  be  placed  in  it,  without  the  remov¬ 
ing  or  expullion  of  any  thing  that  was  there.  But,  to  avoid  confufion  in  dil- 
courfes  concerning  this  matter,  it  were  poflibly  to  be  wilhed,  that  the  name 
extenfion  were  applied  only  to  matter,  or  the  dillance  of  the  extremities  of  par¬ 
ticular  bodies ;  and  the  term  expanfion  to  fpace  in  general,  with  or  without 
lolid  matter  poffeffing  it,  fo  as  to  fay  fpace  is  expanded,  and  body  extended. 

But  in  this,  every  one  has  his  liberty  :  I  propofe  it  only  for  the  more  clear  and 
diffindt  way  of  fpeaking. 

§  28.  The  knowing  precifely  what  our  words  Band  for,  would,  I  imagine,  Men  differ 
in  this  as  well  as  a  great  many  other  cafes,  quickly  end  the  difpute.  For  I  little  in  clear 

am  apt  to  think  that  men,  when  they  come  to  examine  them,  find  their  fimple  ldeas* 

ideas  all  generally  to  agree,  tho’,  in  difcourfe  with  one  another,  they  perhaps 
confound  one  another  with  different  names.  I  imagine  that  men,  who  abftradt 
their  thoughts,  and  do  well  examine  the  ideas  of  their  own  minds,  cannot  much 
differ  in  thinking  ;  however,  they  may  perplex  themfelves  with  words,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  way  of  fpeaking  of  the  feveral  fchools,  or  fedts,  they  have  been  bred 
up  in :  tho’  among!!  unthinking  men,  who  examine  not  fcrupuloully  and  care¬ 
fully  their  own  ideas,  and  flrip  them  not  from  the  marks  men  ufe  for  them, 
but  confound  them  with  words,  there  muff  be  endlefs  difpute,  wrangling,  and 
jargon :  efpecially  if  they  be  learned,  bookifh  men,  devoted  to  fome  fed!,  and 
accuftomed  to  the  language  of  it,  and  have  learned  to  talk  after  others.  But* 
if  it  fhould  happen,  that  any  two  thinking  men,  fhould  really  have  different 
ideas,  I  do  not  fee  how  they  conld  difcourfe,  or  argue  one  with  another.  Here 
I  muff  not  be  miftaken,  to  think  that  every  floating  imagination  in  men’s  brains, 
is  prefently  of  that  fort  of  ideas  I  fpeak  of.  It  is  not  eafy  for  the  mind  to  put 
off  thofe  confufed  notions  and  prejudices  it  has  imbibed  from  cuftom,  inadver¬ 
tency,  and  common  converfation  :  it  requires  pains  and  afliduity  to  examine  its 
ideas,  till  it  refolves  them  into  thofe  clear  and  diftinct  fimple  ones,  out  of  which 
they  are  compounded ;  and  to  fee  which  among!!  its  fimple  ones,  have  or  have 
not  a  neceffary  connexion  and  dependance  one  upon  another.  Till  a  man  doth 
this,  in  the  primary  and  original  notions  of  things,  he  builds  upon  floating  and 
uncertain  principles,  and  will  often  find  himfelf  at  a  lofs. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

Of  duration,  and  its  fimple  modes. 

§  i.  r  |  'HERE  is  another  fort  of  diftance,  or  length,  the  idea  whereof  we  Duration  is 
X  get,  not  from  the  permanent  parts  of  fpace,  but  from  the  fleeting  flcctinS  ex" 
and  perpetually  perifhing  parts  of  fucceflion.  This  we  call  duration,  the  fimple tenllon* 
Vol.  I.  U  modes 
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Book  II.  modes  whereof  are  any  different  lengths  of  it,  whereof  we  have  diftindt  ideas  * 
as  hours,  days,  years,  &c.  time  and  eternity. 

Its  idea  from  §  2.  The  anfwer  of  a  great  man,  to  one  who  alked  what  time  was,  “  Si  non 
reflection  on  rQgas,  intelligo,”  (which  amounts  to  this ;  the  more  I  fet  myfelf  to  think  of  it, 
our  ideas  ^  ^ie  ^el"s  I  underhand  it)  might  perhaps  perfuade  one,  that  time,  which  reveals 
all  other  things,  is  itfelf  not  to  be  difcovered.  Duration,  time,  and  eternity, 
are,  not  without  reafon,  thought  to  have  fomething  very  abftrufe  in  their  na¬ 
ture.  But,  however  remote  thefe  may  feem  from  our  comprehenlion,  yet,  if 
we  trace  them  right  to  their  originals,  I  doubt  not  but  one  of  thole  fources  of 
all  our  knowledge,  viz.  fenfation,  and  reflection,  will  be  able  to  furnifh  us  with 
thefe  ideas,  as  clear  and  diftindt  as  many  other,  which  are  thought  much  lefs 
obfcure  ;  and  we  fhall  find,  that  the  idea  of  eternity  itfelf  is  derived  from  the 
fame  common  original  with  the  reft  of  our  ideas. 

§  3.  To  underftand  time  and  eterrjity  aright,  we  ought  with  attention  to 
confider  what  idea  it  is  we  have  of  duration,  and  how  we  came  by  it.  It  is 
evident  to  any  one,  who  will  but  obferve  what  paffes  in  his  own  mind,  that  there 
is  a  train  of  ideas,  which  conftantly  fucceed  one  another  in  his  underftanding, 
as  long  as  he  is  awake.  Refledtion  on  thefe  appearances  of  feveral  ideas,  one 
after  another,  in  our  minds,  is  that  which  furnifhes  us  with  the  idea  of  fuccef- 
fion :  and  the  di  fiance  between  any  parts  of  that  fucceffion,  or  between  the 
appearance  of  any  two  ideas  in  our  minds,  is  that  we  call  duration.  For,  whilft 
we  are  thinking,  or  whilft  we  receive  fucceflively  feveral  ideas  in  our  minds,  we 
know  that  we  do  exifl ;  and  fo  we  call  the  exiflence,  or  the  continuation  of 
the  exiflence  of  ourfelves,  or  any  thing  elfe  commenfurate  to  the  fucceffion  of 
any  ideas  in  our  minds,  the  duration  of  ourfelves,  or  any  fuch  other  thing, 
co-exifling  with  our  thinking. 

§  4.  That  we  have  our  notion  of  fucceffion  and  duration  from  this  origi¬ 
nal,  viz.  from  reflection  on  the  train  of  ideas,  which  we  find  to  appear  one 
after  another  in  our  own  minds,  feems  plain  to  me,  in  that  we  have  no  per¬ 
ception  of  duration,  but  by  confidering  the  train  of  ideas,  that  take  their  turns 
in  our  underflandings.  When  that  fucceffion  of  ideas  ceafes,  our  perception  of 
duration  ceafes  with  it ;  which  every  one  clearly  experiments  in  himfelf,  whilft 
he  fleeps  foundly,  whether  an  hour  or  a  day,  a  month  or  a  year  ;  of  which 
duration  of  things,  whilft  he  fleeps  or  thinks  not,  he  has  no  perception  at  all, 
but  it  is  quite  loft  to  him  j  and  the  moment,  wherein  he  leaves  off  to  think, 
till  the  moment  he  begins  to  think  again,  feems  to  him  to  have  no  diftance. 
And  fo  I  doubt  not  it  would  be  to  a  waking  man,  if  it  were  poffible  for  him  to 
keep  only  one  idea  in  his  mind,  without  variation,  and  the  fucceffion  of  others: 
and  we  fee,  that  one  who  fixes  his  thoughts  very  intently  on  one  thing,  fo  as 
to  take  but  little  notice  of  the  fucceffion  of  ideas  that  pafs  in  his  mind,  whilft 
he  is  taken  up  with  that  earned:  contemplation,  lets  flip  out  of  his  account  a 
good  part  of  that  duration,  and  thinks  that  time  fhorter  than  it  is.  But,  if  fleep 
commonly  unites  the  diftant  parts  of  duration,  it  is  becaufe,  during  that  time, 
we  have  no  fucceffion  of  ideas  in  our  minds.  For  if  a  man,  during  his  fleep, 
dreams,  and  variety  of  ideas  make  themfelves  perceptible  in  his  mind  one  after 
another ;  he  hath  then,  during  fuch  a  dreaming,  a  fenfation  of  duration,  and 
of  the  length  of  it ;  by  which  it  is  to  me  very  clear,  that  men  derive  their 
ideas  of  duration  from  their  refledtion  on  the  train  of  the  ideas,  they  obferve  to 
fucceed  one  another  in  their  own  underflandings  j  without  which  obfervation 
they  can  have  no  notion  of  duration,  whatever  may  happen  in  the  world. 

The  ideas  of  §  3.  Indeed  a  man  having,  from  refledting  on  the  fucceffion  and  number 

plicablTto13"  °f  hIs  own  tll0ughts>  got  ^e  notion,  or  idea,  of  duration,  he  can  apply  that 
things  whilft  notlon  t0  things  which  exift  while  he  does  not  think ;  as  he  that  has  got  the 

wc  fleep.  idea  of  extenfion  from  bodies,  by  his  fight,  or  touch,  can  apply  it  to  diftances, 

where  no  body  is  feen,  or  felt.  And  therefore,  tho’  a  man  has  no  perception 
of  the  length  of  duration,  which  paffed  whilft  he  flept,  or  thought  not ;  yet, 

having  obferved  the  revolution  of  days  and  nights,  and  found  the  length  of 

their  duration  to  be  in  appearance  regular  and  conflant,  he  can,  upon  the  fup- 

1  pofition 
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pofition  that  that  revolution  has  proceeded  after  the  fame  manner,  whilft  he  was  Chap. 
afleep,  or  thought  not,  as  it  ufed  to  do  at  other  times ;  he  can,  I  fay,  imagine,  XIV. 
and  make  allowance  for,  the  length  of  duration,  whilft  he  flept.  But,  if  Adam 
and  Eve  (when  they  were  alone  in  the  world)  inftead  of  their  ordinary  night’s 
deep,  had  pafied  the  whole  twenty-four  hours  in  one  continued  deep,  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  that  twenty-four  hours  had  been  irrecoverably  loft  to  them,  and  been 
for  ever  left  out  of  their  account  of  time. 

§  6.  Th  u  s  by  reflecting  on  the  appearing  of  various  ideas  one  after  another,  The  idea  of 
in  our  underftandings,  we  get  the  notion  of  fucceflion ;  which,  if  any  one  fucceflion 
fhould  think  we  did  rather  get  from  our  obfervation  of  motion  by  our  fenfes, 
he  will,  perhaps,  be  of  my  mind,  when  he  confiders  that  even  motion  pro¬ 
duces  in  his  mind  an  idea  of  fucceflion,  no  otherwife  than  as  it  produces  there  a 
continued  train  of  diftinguifhable  ideas.  For  a  man,  looking  upon  a  body  really 
moving,  perceives,  yet,  no  motion  at  all,  unlefs  that  motion  produces  a  con- 
ftant  train  of  fuccefiive  ideas :  v.  g.  a  man  becalmed  at  fea,  out  of  fight  of 
land,  in  a  fair  day,  may  look  on  the  fun,  or  fea,  or  fhip,  a  whole  hour  toge¬ 
ther,  and  perceive  no  motion  at  all  in  either ;  tho’  it  be  certain,  that  two,  and, 
perhaps,  all  of  them,  have  moved,  during  that  time,  a  great  Way.  But,  as 
foon  as  he  perceives  either  of  them  to  have  changed  diftance  with  fome  other 
body,  as  foon  as  this  motion  produces  any  new  idea  in  him,  then  he  perceives 
that  there  has  been  motion.  But,  wherever  a  man  is  with  all  things  at  reft 
about  him,  without  perceiving  any  motion  at  all ;  if,  during  this  hour  of  quiet, 
he  has  been  thinking,  he  will  perceive  the  various  ideas  of  his  own  thoughts  in 
his  own  mind,  appearing  one  after  another,  and  thereby  obferve  and  find  fuc- 
ceflion  where  he  could  obferve  no  motion. 

§  7.  And  this,  I  think,  is  the  reafon,  why  motions,  very  flow,  tho’ they 
are  conftant,  are  not  perceived  by  us ;  becaufe,  in  their  remove  from  one  fen- 
fible  part  towards  another,  their  change  of  diftance  is  fo  flow,  that  it  caules 
no  new  ideas  in  us,  but  a  good  while  one  after  another :  and  fo,  not  caufing  a 
conftant  train  of  new  ideas  to  follow  one  another  immediately  in  our  minds,  we 
have  no  perception  of  motion ;  which,  confifting  in  a  conftant  fucceflion,  we 
cannot  perceive  that  fucceflion,  without  a  conftant  fucceflion  of  varying  ideas 
ariiing  from  it. 

§  8.  On  the  contrary,  things  that  move  fo  fwift,  as  not  to  affed  the  fenfes 
diftindly,  with  feveral  diftinguifhable  diftances  of  their  motion,  and  fo  caufe 
not  any  train  of  ideas  in  the  mind,  are  not  alfo  perceived  to  move:  for  any 
thing,  that  moves  round  about  in  a  circle,  in  lefs  time  than  our  ideas  are  wont 
to  fucceed  one  another  in  our  minds,  is  not  perceived  to  move ;  but  feems  to  be 
a  perfed  entire  circle  of  that  matter,  or  colour,  and  not  a  part  of  a  circle  in 
motion. 

§  9.  Hence  I  leave  it  to  others  to  judge,  whether  it  be  not  probable  that  The  train  of 
our  ideas  do,  whilft  we  are  awake,  fucceed  one  another  in  our  minds,  at  cer-  ldeas  has  a 
tain  diftances,  not  much  unlike  the  images  in  the  infide  of  a  lanthorn,  turned  grce  Gf 
round  by  the  heat  of  a  candle.  This  appearance  of  theirs  in  train,  tho’,  per-  quicknefs. 
haps,  it  may  be  fometimes  fafter,  and  fometimes  flower,  yet,  I  guefs,  varies 
not  very  much  in  a  waking  man.  There  feem  to  be  certain  bounds  to  the 
quicknefs,  and  flownefs,  of  the  fucceflion  of  thofe  ideas  one  to  another  in  our 
minds,  beyond  which  they  can  neither  delay,  nor  haften. 

§  10.  The  reafon  I  have  for  this  odd  conjedure,  is,  from  obferving  that  in 
the  impreflions  made  upon  any  of  our  fenfes,  we  can  but  to  a  certain  degree 
perceive  any  fucceflion ;  which,  if  exceeding  quick,  the  fenfe  of  fucceflion  is 
loft,  even  in  cafes  where  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  real  fucceflion.  Let  a  can¬ 
non-bullet  pafs  thro’  a  room,  and  in  its  way  take  with  it  any  limb,  or  flefhy 
parts  of  a  man  j  it  is  as  clear  as  any  demonftration  can  be,  that  it  muft  ftrike 
fucceflively  the  two  fides  of  the  room :  it  is  alfo  evident,  that  it  muft  touch 
one  prt  of  the  flefh  firft ;  and  another  after,  and  fo  in  fucceflion :  and  yet  I 
believe  no  body,  who  ever  felt  the  pain  of  fuch  a  fhot,  or  heard  the  blow 
againft  the  two  diftant  walls,  could  perceive  any  fucceflion  either  in  the  pain,  or 
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found,  of  fo  fwift  a  ftroke.  Such  a  part  of  duration,  as  this,  wherein  we  per¬ 
ceive  'no  fucceffion,  is  that  which  we  may  call  an  inftant,  and  is  that  wliich 
takes  up  the  time  of  only  one  idea  in  our  minds,  without  the  fucceffion  of  ano¬ 
ther  wherein,  therefore,  we  perceive  no  fucceffion  at  all. 

§  ii.  This  alfo  happens,  where  the  motion  is  fo  flow,  as  not  to  fupply  a 
conflant  train  of  frefh  ideas  to  the  fenfes,  as  faff  as  the  mind  is  capable  of  recei¬ 
ving  new  ones  into  it ;  and  fo  other  ideas  of  our  own  thoughts,  having  room  to 
come  into  our  minds,  between  thofe  offered  to  our  fenfes  by  the  moving  body, 
there  the  fenfe  of  motion  is  loff ;  and  the  body,  tho’  it  really  moves,  yet  not 
changing  perceivable  diftance  with  fome  other  bodies,  as  faff  as  the  ideas  of 
our  own  minds  do  naturally  follow  one  another  in  train,  the  thing  feems  to 
hand  ftill,  as  is  evident  in  the  hands  of  clocks,  and  fhadows  of  fun-dials,  and 
other  conflant,  but  flow  motions ;  where,  tho’  after  certain  intervals,  we  per¬ 
ceive  by  the  change  of  diftance  that  it  hath  moved,  yet  the  motion  itfelf  we 
perceive  not. 

§  12.  So  that  to  me  it  feems,  that  the  conflant  and  regular  fucceffion  of 
ideas  in  a  waking  man,  is,  as  it  were,  the  meafure  and  ftandard  of  all  other 
fucceffions,  whereof,  if  any  one  either  exceeds  the  pace  of  our  ideas,  as  where 
two  founds,  or  pains,  &c.  take  up  in  their  fucceffion  the  duration  of  but  one 
idea,  or  elfe  where  any  motion,  or  fucceffion,  is  fo  flow,  as  that  it  keeps  not 
pace  with  the  ideas  in  our  minds,  or  the  quicknefs  in  which  they  take  their 
turns  j  as  when  any  one,  or  more  ideas,  in  their  ordinary  courfe,  come  into  our 
mind,  between  thofe  which  are  offered  to  the  fight,  by  the  different  perceptible 
diftances  of  a  body  in  motion,  or  between  founds,  or  fmells,  following  one  ano¬ 
ther,  there  alfo  the  fenfe  of  a  conflant  continued  fucceffion  is  loft,  and  we  per¬ 
ceive  it  not,  but  with  certain  gaps  of  reft  between. 

§  13.  If  it  be  fo  that  the  ideas  of  our  minds,  whilft  we  have  any  there,  do 
conftantly  change  and  fhift,  in  a  continual  fucceffion,  it  would  be  impoffible, 
may  any  one  fay,  for  a  man  to  think  long  of  any  one  thing.  By  which,  if  it 
be  meant,  that  a  man  may  have  one  felf-fame  Angle  idea  a  long  time  alone  in 
his  mind,  without  any  variation  at  all,  I  think,  in  matter  of  fadt,  it  is  not 
pofilble ;  for  which  (not  knowing  how  the  ideas  of  our  minds  are  framed,  of 
what  materials  they  are  made,  whence  they  have  their  light,  and  how  they 
come  to  make  their  appearances)  I  can  give  no  other  reafon  but  experience :  and 
I  would  have  any  one  try,  whether  he  can  keep  one,  unvaried,  Angle  idea  in 
his  mind,  without  any  other,  for  any  confiderable  time  together. 

§  14.  For  trial,  let  him  take  any  Agure,  any  degree  of  light,  or  whitenefs, 
or  what  other  he  pleales ;  and  he  will,  I  fuppole,  And  it  difficult  to  keep  all 
other  ideas  out  of  his  mind  :  but  that  fome,  either  of  another  kind,  or  various  con 
Aderation  of  that  idea  (each  of  which  conAderations  is  a  new  idea)  will  con¬ 
ftantly  fucceed  one  another  in  his  thoughts,  let  him  be  as  wary  as  he  can. 

§  15.  All  that  is  in  a  man’s  power  in  this  cafe,  I  think,  is  only  to  mind 
and  obferve  what  the  ideas  are,  that  take  their  turns  in  his  underftanding  j  or 
elfe  to  diredt  the  fort,  and  call  in  fuch  as  he  hath  a  deftre,  or  ufe  of :  but  hinder 
the  conflant  fucceffion  of  frefh  ones,  I  think  he  cannot,  tho’  he  may  com¬ 
monly  chufe  whether  he  will  heedfully  obferve  and  conftder  them. 

§  16.  Whether  thefe  feveral  ideas  in  a  man’s  mind  be  made  by  certain 
motions,  I  will  not  here  difpute ;  but  this  I  am  fure,  that  they  include  no  idea 
of  motion,  in  their  appearance;  and,  if  a  man  had  not  the  idea  of  motion 
otherwife,  I  think  he  would  have  none  at  all :  which  is  enough  to  my  prefent 
purpofe,  and  fufticiently  fhews,  that  the  notice  we  take  of  the  ideas  of  our  own 
minds,  appearing  there  one  after  another,  is  that,  which  gives  us  the  idea  of 
fucceffion,  and  duration,  without  which  we  fhould  have  no  fuch  ideas  at  all. 
It  is  not  then  motion,  but  the  conflant  train  of  ideas  in  our  minds,  whilft  we 
are  waking,  that  furnifhes  us  with  the  idea  of  duration,  whereof  motion  no 
otherwife  gives  us  any  perception,  than  as  it  caufes  in  our  minds  a  conflant  fuc¬ 
ceffion  of  ideas,  as  I  have  before  fhewed ;  and  we  have  as  clear  an  idea  of  fuc¬ 
ceffion  and  duration,  by  the  train  of  other  ideas,  fucceeding  one  another  in  our 

minds. 
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minds,  without  the  idea  of  any  motion,  as  by  the  train  of  ideas,  caufed  by  the  Chap, 
uninterrupted,  fenfible  change  of  diftance  between  two  bodies,  which  we  have  XIV. 
from  motion ;  and  therefore  we  fhould  as  well  have  the  idea  of  duration,  were 
there  no  fenfe  of  motion  at  all. 

§'17.  Having  thus  got  the  idea  of  duration,  the  next  thing  natural  for  the  Time  ;s  da- 
mind  to  do,  is  to  get  fome  meafure  of  this  common  duration,  whereby  it  might  ratlof*  Pet 
]udge  of  its  different  lengths,  and  confider  the  diftinct  order,  wherein  feveral  nit" 
things  exift,  without  which  a  great  part  of  our  knowledge  would  be  confided, 
and  a  great  part  of  hiftory  be  rendered  very  ufelefs.  This  confideration  of  du¬ 
ration,  as  fet  out  by  certain  periods,  and  marked  by  certain  meafures,  or  epochs, 
is  that,  I  think,  which,  moll;  properly,  we  call  time. 

§  18.  In  the  meafuring  of  extenfion,  there  is  nothing  more  required  but  the  Agoodmea- 
application  of  the  liandard,  or  meafure,  we  make  ufe  of,  to  the  thing,  of  whofe  muftdividc 
extenfion  we  would  be  informed.  But  in  the  meafuring  of  duration  this  can-  jts  whole 
not  be  done,  becaufe  no  two  different  parts  of  fuccefiion  can  be  put  together,  to  duration 
meafure  one  another :  and  nothing,  being  a  meafure  of  duration,  but  duration,  mt?  ^ual 
as  nothing  is  of  extenfion,  but  extenfion,  we  cannot  keep  by  us  any  Handing,  p 
unvarying  meafure  of  duration,  which  confifts  in  a  conftant  fleeting  fuccefiion, 
as  we  can  of  certain  lengths  of  extenfion,  as  inches,  feet,  yards,  &c.  marked 
out  in  permanent  parcels  of  matter.  Nothing  then  could  Terve  well  for  a  con¬ 
venient  meafure  of  time,  but  what  has  divided  the  whole  length  of  its  dura¬ 
tion  into  apparently  equal  portions,  by  conftantly  repeated  periods.  What  por¬ 
tions  of  duration  are  not  diftinguifhed,  or  confidered  as  diftinguifhed  and 
meafured  by  fuch  periods,  come  not  fo  properly  under  the  notion  of  time,  as 
appears  by  fuch  phrafes  as  thefe,  viz.  before  all  time,  and  when  time  fhall  be 
no  more. 

§  19.  The  diurnal  and  annual  revolutions  of  the  fun,  as  having  been,  from  The  revolt'- 
the  beginning  of  nature,  conftant,  regular,  and  univerfally  obfervable  by  all  tl0ns  ot  thc 
mankind,  and  fuppofed  equal  to  one  another,  have  been,  with  reafon,  made  moon11  the 
ufe  of,  for  the  meafure  of  duration.  But  the  diftindtion  of  days  and  years  having  propereft 
depended  on  the  motion  of  the  fun,  it  has  brought  this  miftake  with  it,  that  it  meafures  of 
has  been  thought  that  motion  and  duration  were  the  meafure  one  of  another :  time’ 
for  men,  in  the  meafuring  of  the  length  of  time,  having  been  accuftomed  to 
the  ideas  of  minutes,  hours,  days,  months,  years,  &c.  which  they  found  them- 
felves,  upon  any  mention  of  time,  or  duration,  prefently  to  think  on,  all  which 
portions  of  time  were  meafured  out,  by  the  motion  of  thofe  heavenly  bodies ; 
they  were  apt  to  confound  time  and  motion,  or,  at  leaft,  to  think  that  they 
had  a  neceflary  connexion  one  with  another :  whereas  any  conftant,  periodical 
appearance,  or  alteration  of  ideas,  in  feemingly  equidiftant  fpaces  of  duration, 
if  conftant  and  univerfally  obfervable,  would  have  as  well  diftinguifhed  the 
intervals  of  time,  as  thofe  that  have  been  made  ufe  of.  For,  fuppofing  the  fun, 
which  fome  have  taken  to  be  a  fire,  had  been  lighted  up  at  the  fame  diftance 
of  time,  that  it  now  every  day  comes  about  to  the  fame  meridian,  and  then 
gone  out  again  about  twelve  hours  after,  and  that  in  the  fpace  of  an  annual 
revolution,  it  had  fenfibly  increafed  in  brightnefs  and  heat,  and  fo  decreafed 
again ;  would  not  fuch  regular  appearances  ferve  to  meafure  out  the  diftances 
of  duration  to  all  that  could  obferve  it,  as  well  without  as  with  motion  ?  For, 
if  the  appearances  were  conftant,  univerfally  obfervable,  and  in  equidiftant 
periods,  they  would  ferve  mankind  for  meafure  of  time  as  well,  were  the  mo¬ 
tion  away. 

§  20.  For  the  freezing  of  water,  or  the  blowing  of  a  plant,  returning  at  But  not  by 
equidiftant  periods  in  all  parts  of  the  earth,  would  as  well  ferve  men  to  reckon  their  mo- 
their  years  by,  as  the  motions  of  the  fun :  and,  in  effedt,  we  fee,  that  fome  j.j°j;^|Utape" 
people  in  America  counted  their  years  by  the  coming  of  certain  birds  amongft  pearances.P 
them  at  their  certain  feafons,  and  leaving  them  at  others.  For  a  fit  of  an  ague, 
the  fenfe  of  hunger,  or  thirft,  a  fmell,  or  a  tafte,  or  any  other  idea,  returning 
conftantly  at  equidiftant  periods,  and  making  itfelf  univerfally  be  taken  notice 
of,  would  not  fail  to  meafure  out  the  courfe  of  fuccefiion,  and  diftinguifh  the 
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Book  II.  diftances  of  time.  Thus  we  fee  that  men  bom  blind  count  time  well  enough 
by  years,  whole  revolutions  yet  they  cannot  diftinguifh  by  motions,  that  they 
perceive  not :  and,  I  alk,  whether  a  blind  man,  who  diftinguiffied  his  years 
either  by  the  heat  of  fummer,  or  cold  of  winter  ;  by  the  fmell  of  any  flower 
of  the  fpring,  or  tafte  of  any  fruit  of  the  autumn ;  would  not  have  a  better 
meafure  of  time  than  the  Romans  had,  before  the  reformation  of  their  calen¬ 
dar  by  Julius  Caefar,  or  many  other  people,  whole  years,  notwithftanding  the 
motion  of  the  fun,  which  they  pretend  to  make  ufe  of,  are  very  irregular? 
And  it  adds  no  fmall  difficulty  to  chronology,  that  the  exadt  length  of  the 
years  that  feveral  nations  counted  by,  are  hard  to  be  known,  they  differing  very 
much  one  from  another ;  and,  I  think,  I  may  fay,  all  of  them  from  the  pre- 
cife  motions  of  the  fun.  And,  if  the  fun  moved  from  the  creation  to  the  flood 
conftantly  in  the  sequator,  and  fo  equally  difperfed  its  light  and  heat  to  all  the 
habitable  parts  of  the  earth,  in  days  all  of  the  fame  length,  without  its  annual 
variations  to  the  tropicks,  as  a  late,  ingenious  author  fuppofes a ;  I  do  not  think 

it  very  eafy  to  imagine,  that  (notwithftanding  the  motion  of  the  fun)  men 

lliould,  in  the  antediluvian  world,  from  the  beginning,  count  by  years,  or 
meafure  their  time  by  periods,  that  had  no  fenfible  marks,  very  obvious  to 
diftinguifh  them  by. 

Ro  two  parts  §  2i.  But,  perhaps,  it  will  be  faid,  without  a  regular  motion,  fuch  as  of 

of  duration  t]ie  fullj  or  feme  other,  how  could  it  ever  be  known  that  fuch  periods  were 
tainlbC  CC1"  equal  ?  To  which  I  anfwer,  the  equality  of  any  other  returning  appearances 
known  to  be  might  be  known  by  the  fame  way  that  that  of  days  was  known,  or  prefumed 

equal.  to  be  fo  at  firft ;  which  was  only  by  judging  of  them  by  the  train  of  ideas, 

which  had  pafled  in  men’s  minds  in  the  intervals :  by  which  train  of  ideas  dis¬ 
covering  inequality  in  the  natural  days,  but  none  in  the  artificial  days,  the  arti¬ 
ficial  days,  or  were  guefled  to  be  equal,  which  was  lufficient  to  make 

them  ferve  for  a  meafure.  Tho’  exadter  fearch  has  fince  difcovered  inequality  in 
the  diurnal  revolutions  of  the  fun,  and  we  know  not  whether  the  annual  alfo 
be  not  unequal :  thefe,  yet,  by  their  prefumed  and  apparent  equality,  ferve  as 
well  to  reckon  time  by  (tho’  not  to  meafure  the  parts  of  duration  exactly)  as  if 
they  could  be  proved  to  be  exadtly  equal.  We  muft,  therefore,  carefully  diftin¬ 
guifh  betwixt  duration  itfelf,  and  the  meafures  we  make  ufe  of,  to  judge  of  its 
length.  Duration  in  itfelf  is  to  be  confidered  as  going  on  in  one  conftant,  equal, 
uniform  courfe  :  but  none  of  the  meafures  of  it,  which  we  make  ufe  of,  can 
be  known  to  do  fo ;  nor  can  we  be  allured,  that  their  affigned  parts,  or  periods, 
are  equal  in  duration  one  to  another ;  for  two  fucceffive  lengths  of  duration, 
however  meafured,  can  never  be  demonftrated  to  be  equal.  The  motion  of  the 
fun,  which  the  world  ufed  fo  long,  and  fo  confidently,  for  an  exadt  meafure  of 
duration,  has,  as  I  faid,  been  found  in  its  feveral  parts  unequal :  and  tho’  men 
have  of  late  made  ufe  of  a  pendulum,  as  a  more  fteady  and  regular  motion 
than  that  of  the  fun,  or  (to  fpeak  more  truly)  of  the  earth;  yet,  if  any  one 
lliould  be  alked  how  he  certainly  knows  that  the  two  fuccelfive  fwings  of  a 
pendulum  are  equal,  it  would  be  very  hard  to  fatisfy  him  that  they  are  infalli¬ 
bly  fo :  fince  we  cannot  be  fure,  that  the  caufe  of  that  motion,  which  is  un¬ 
known  to  us,  Shall  always  operate  equally ;  and  we  are  fure  that  the  medium, 
in  which  the  pendulum  moves,  is  not  conftantly  the.  fame  :  either  of  which  va¬ 
rying,  may  alter  the  equality  of  fuch  periods,  and  thereby  deftroy  the  certainty 
and  exadtnefs  of  the  meafure  by  motion,  as  well  as  any  other  periods  of  other 
appearances ;  the  notion  of  duration  ftill  remaining  clear,  tho’  our  meafures  of 
it  cannot  any  of  them  be  demonftrated  to  be  exadt.  Since,  then,  no  two  por¬ 
tions  of  fucceffion  can  be  brought  together,  it  is  impofiible  ever  certainly  to  know 
their  equality.  All  that  we  can  do  for  a  meafure  of  time,  is  to  take  fuch  as 
have  continual  fucceffive  appearances  at  feemingly  equidiftant  periods ;  of  which 
feeming  equality  we  have  no  other  meafure,  but  fuch  as  the  train  of  our  own 
ideas  have  lodged  in  our  memories,  with  the  concurrence  of  other  probable 
reafons,  to  perluade  us  of  their  equality. 

a  Dr.  Burnet’s  Theory  of  the  earth. 
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§  22.  One  thing  feems  firange  to  me,  that,  whilft  all  men  manifeftly  mea-  Chap, 
fured  time  by  the  motion  of  the  great  and  vi  Able  bodies  of  the  world,  time  XIV. 
yet  fhould  be  defined  to  be  the  “meafure  of  motion  whereas  it  is  obvious  to 
every  one,  who  reflects  ever  fo  little  on  it,  that  to  meafure  motion,  fpace  is  as  the'^mearurc 
necefiary  to  be  confidered  as  time  ;  and  thofe,  who  look  a  little  farther,  will  0f  motion, 
find  alfo  the  bulk  of  the  thing  moved,  necefiary  to  be  taken  into  the  computa¬ 
tion,  by  any  one  who  will  eftimate  or  meafure  motion,  fo  as  to  judge  right  of 
it.  Nor  indeed  does  motion  any  otherwife  conduce  to  the  meafuring  of  dura¬ 
tion,  than  as  it  conftantly  brings  about  the  return  of  certain  fenfible  ideas,  in 
feeming  equidiftant  periods.  For,  if  the  motion  of  the  fun  were  as  unequal  as 
of  a  fhip  driven  by  unfteady  winds,  fometimes  very  flow,  and  at  others  irregu¬ 
larly  very  fwift ;  or,  if  being  conftantly  equally  fwift,  it  yet  was  not  circular, 
and  produced  not  the  lame  appearances,  it  would  not  at  all  help  us  to  meafure 
time,  any  more  than  the  feeming  unequal  motion  of  a  comet  does. 

§  23.  Minutes,  hours,  days  and  years,  are  then  no  more  necefiary  to  Minutes* 
time,  or  duration,  than  inches,  feet,  yards  and  miles,  marked  out  in  any  mat-  hours,  and 
ter,  are  to  extenfion  :  for  tho’  we,  in  this  part  of  the  univerfe,  by  the  conftant  )'ears’  not 

ufe  of  them,  as  of  periods  fet  out  by  the  revolutions  of  the  fun,  or  as  known  meafures  of 

parts  of  fuch  periods,  have  fixed  the  ideas  of  luch  lengths  of  duration  in  our  duration, 
minds,  which  we  apply  to  all  parts  of  time,  whofe  lengths  we  would  confider  j 
yet  there  may  be  other  parts  of  the  univerfe,  where  they  no  more  ufe  thefe 

meafures  of  our’s,  than  in  Japan  they  do  our  inches,  feet  or  miles ;  but  yet 
fomething  analogous  to  them  there  muft  be.  For,  without  fome  regular  perio¬ 
dical  returns,  we  could  not  meafure  ourfelves,  or  fignify  to  others  the  length 
of  any  duration,  tho’  at  the  fame  time  the  world  were  as  full  of  motion  as  it 
is  now,  but  no  part  of  it  difpofed  into  regular  and  apparently  equidiftant  revo¬ 
lutions.  But  the  different  meafures,  that  may  be  made  ufe  of  for  the  account 
of  time,  do  not  at  all  alter  the  notion  of  duration,  which  is  the  thing  to  be 
meafured  ;  no  more  than  the  different  ftandards  of  a  foot  and  a  cubit,  alter  the 
notion  of  extenfion  to  thofe,  who  make  ufe  of  thofe  different  meafures. 

§  25.  The  mind,  having  once  got  fuch  a  meafure  of  time,  as  the  annual  Our  mea- 
revolution  of  the  fun,  can  apply  that  meafure  to  duration,  wherein  that  meafure  fare  of  time, 
itfelf  did  not  exift,  and  with  which,  in  the  reality  of  its  being,  it  had  nothing  to 

to  do :  for  fhould  one  fay,  that  Abraham  was  born  in  the  two  thoufand  feven  before  time, 
hundred  and  twelfth  year  of  the  Julian  period,  it  is  altogether  as  intelligible,  as 
reckoning  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  tho’  there  were  fo  far  back  no 
motion  of  the  fun,  nor  any  other  motion  at  all.  For,  tho’  the  Julian  period 
be  fuppofed  to  begin  feveral  hundred  years  before  there  were  really  either  days, 
nights,  or  years,  marked  out  by  any  revolutions  of  the  fun  ;  yet  we  reckon  as  right, 
and  thereby  meafure  duration  as  well,  as  if  really  at  that  time  the  fun  had 
exifted,  and  kept  the  fame  ordinary  motion  it  doth  now.  The  idea  of  dura¬ 
tion,  equal  to  an  annual  revolution  of  the  fun,  is  as  eafily  applicable  in  our 
thoughts  to  duration,  where  no  fun,  nor  motion  was,  as  the  idea  of  a  foot,  or 
yard,  taken  from  bodies,  here,  can  be  applied  in  our  thoughts,  to  diftances,  be¬ 
yond  the  confines  of  the  world,  where  are  no  bodies  at  all. 

§  26.  For  fuppofing  it  were  five  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  thirty  nine  miles, 
or  millions  of  miles,  from  this  place  to  the  remoteft  body  of  the  univerfe  (for, 
being  finite,  it  muft  be  at  a  certain  difiance)  as  we  fuppofe  it  to  be  five  thou¬ 
fand  fix  hundred  and  thirty  nine  years  from  this  time,  to  the  firft  exiftence  of 
any  body  in  the  beginning  of  the  world  ;  we  can,  in  our  thoughts,  apply  this 
meafure  of  a  year,  to  duration  before  the  creation,  or  beyond  the  duration  of 
bodies,  or  motion,  as  we  can  this  meafure  of  a  mile  to  fpace,  beyond  the  ut- 
moft  bodies :  and  by  the  one  meafure  duration,  where  there  was  no  motion, 
as  well  as  by  the  other  meafure  fpace  in  our  thoughts,  where  there  is'  no 
body. 

§  27.  If  it  be  objected  to  me  here,  that  in  this  way  of  explaining  of  time, 

I  have  begged  what  I  fhould  not,  viz.  “  That  the  world  is  neither  eternal,  nor 
**  infinite  >”  I  anfwer,  that  to  my  prefent  purpofe  it  is  not  needful,  in  this  place, 

to 
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Book  II.  to  make  ufe  of  arguments,  to  evince  the  world  to  be  finite,  both  in  duration 
and  extenfion  ;  but,  it  being  at  lead  as  conceiveable  as  the  contrary,  I  have  cer¬ 
tainly  the  liberty  to  fuppofe  it,  as  well  as  any  one  hath  to  fuppofe  the  contrary : 
and  I  doubt  not  but  that  every  one,  that  will  go  about  it,  may  eafily  conceive 
in  his  mind  the  beginning  of  motion,  tho’  not  of  all  duration,  and  fo  may  come 
to  a  flop,  and  non  ultra,  in  his  confideration  of  motion.  So  alio  in  his  thoughts 
he  may  fet  limits  to  body,  and  the  extenfion  belonging  to  it,  but  not  to  fpace, 
where  no  body  is ;  the  utmoft  bounds  of  fpace  and  duration  being  beyond  the 
reach  of  thought,  as  well  as  the  utmoft  bounds  of  number  are  beyond  the 
largeft  comprehenfion  of  the  mind  j  and  *  all  for  the  fame  reafon,  as  we  fhall 
fee  in  another  place. 

Eternity.  §  2 8.  By  the  fame  means  therefore,  and  from  the  fame  original  that  we 
come  to  have  the  idea  of  time,  we  have  alfo  that  idea,  which  we  call  eternity, 
viz.  having  got  the  idea  of  fucceftion  and  duration,  by  reflecting  on  the  train  of 
our  own  ideas,  caufed  in  us,  either  by  the  natural  appearances  of  thofe  ideas 
coming  conftantly  of  themfelves  into  our  waking  thoughts,  or  elfe  caufed  by 
external  objeds,  fucceffively  affeding  our  fenfes ;  and,  having,  from  the  revolu¬ 
tions  of  the  fun,  got  the  ideas  of  certain  lengths  of  duration,  we  can,  in  our 
thoughts,  add  fuch  lengths  of  duration  to  one  another,  as  often  as  we  pleafe, 
and  apply  them,  fo  added,  to  durations  paft,  or  to  come :  and  this  we  can 
continue  to  do  on,  without  bounds,  or  limits,  and  proceed  in  infinitum,  and 
apply  thus  the  length  of  the  annual  motion  of  the  fun  to  duration,  fuppofed 
before  the  fun’s,  or  any  other  motion  had  its  being ;  which  is  no  more  difficult, 
or  abfurd,  than  to  apply  the  notion  I  have,  of  the  moving  of  a  ffiadow  one 
hour  to-day  upon  the  lun-dial,  to  the  duration  of  fomething  laft  night,  v.  g. 
the  burning  of  a  candle,  which  is  now  abfolutely  feparate  from  all  adual  mo¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  as  impoffible  for  the  duration  of  that  flame,  for  an  hour  laft 
night,  to  co-exift  with  any  motion  that  now  is,  or  ever  fhall  be,  as  for 
any  part  of  duration,  that  was  before  the  beginning  of  the  world,  to  co- 
exift  with  the  motion  of  the  fun  now.  But  yet  this  hinders  not,  but  that 
having  the  idea  of  the  length  of  the  motion  of  the  fhadow  on  a  dial,  between 
the  marks  of  two  hours,  I  can  as  diftinctly  meafure  in  my  thoughts  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  that  candle-light,  laft  night,  as  I  can  the  duration  of  any  thing  that 
does  now  exift :  and  it  is  no  more  than  to  think,  that  had  the  fun  ffione  then 
on  the  dial,  and  moved  after  the  fame  rate  it  doth  now,  the  ffiadow  on 
the  dial  would  have  pafled  from  one  hour-line  to  another,  whilft  that  flame  of 
the  candle  lafted. 

§  29.  The  notion  of  an  hour,  day,  or  year,  being  only  the  idea  I  have  of 
the  length  of  certain  periodical,  regular  motions,  neither  of  which  motions  do 
ever  all  at  once  exift,  but  only  in  the  ideas  I  have  of  them  in  my  memory,  de¬ 
rived  from  my  fenfes,  or  reflection  ;  I  can  with  the  fame  cafe,  and  for  the 
fame  reafon,  apply  it  in  my  thoughts  to  duration,  antecedent  to  all  manner  of 
motion,  as  well  as  to  any  thing  that  is  but  a  minute,  or  a  day,  antecedent  to 
the  motion,  that  at  this  very  moment  the  fun  is  in.  All  things  paft  are  equally 
and  perfectly  at  reft ;  and  to  this  way  of  confideration  of  them  are  all  one, 
whether  they  were  before  the  beginning  of  the  world,  or  but  yefterday :  the 
meafuring  of  any  duration,  by  fome  motion,  depending  not  at  all  on  the  real 
co-exiftence  of  that  thing  to  that  motion,  or  any  other  periods  of  revolution ; 
but  the  having  a  clear  idea  of  the  length  of  fome  periodical,  known  motion,  or 
other  intervals  of  duration,  in  my  mind,  and  applying  that  to  the  duration  of 
the  thing  I  would  meafure. 

§  30.  Hence  we  fee,  that  fome  men  imagine  the  duration  of  the  world, 
from  its  firft  exiftence  to  this  prefent  year  1689,  to  have  been  five -thoufand  fix 
hundred  and  thirty  nine  years,  or  equal  to  five  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  thirty 
nine  annual  revolutions  of  the  fun,  and  others  a  great  deal  more  :  as  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  of  old,  who,  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  counted  twenty  three  thoufand 
years  from  the  reign  of  the  fun ;  and  the  Chinefes  now,  who  account  the 
world  three  million,  two  hundred  and  fixty  nine  thoufand  years  old,  or  more : 
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which  longer  duration  of  the  world  according  to  their  computation,  tho’  I  Chap. 
fhould  not  believe  to  be  true  ;  yet  I  can  equally  imagine  it  with  them,  and  as  XIV. 
truly  underhand,  and  fay  one  is  longer  than  the  other,  as  I  underhand 
that  Methufalem’s  life  was  longer  than  Enoch’s.  And,  if  the  common 
reckoning  of  five  thoufand,  fix  hundred,  and  thirty-nine  fhould  be  true  (is  it 
may  be,  as  well  as  any  other  aflign’d)  it  hinders  not  at  all  my  imagining  what 
others  mean,  when  they  make  the  world  a  thoufand  years  older,  fince  every 
one  may,  with  the  fame  facility,  imagine  (I  do  not  fay  believe)  the  world  to 
be  fifty  thoufand  years  old,  as  five  thoufand,  fix  hundred,  and  thirty-nine  ;  and 
may  as  well  conceive  the  duration  of  fifty  thoufand  years,  as  five  thoufand, 
fix  hundred,  and  thirty-nine.  Whereby  it  appears,  that  to  the  meafuring  the 
duration  of  any  thing  by  time,  it  is  not  requifite  that  that  thing  fhould  be  co- 
exident  to  the  motion,  we  meafure  by,  or  any  other  periodical  revolution ;  but 
it  fuffices  to  this  purpofe,  that  we  have  the  idea  of  the  length  of  any  regular, 
periodical  appearances,  which  we  can  in  our  minds  apply  to  duration,  with 
which  the  motion,  or  appearance  never  co-exifted. 

§31.  For,  as  in  the  hidory  of  the  creation  deliver’d  by  Mofes,  I  can  ima¬ 
gine  that  light  exifted  three  days,  before  the  fun  was,  or  had  any  motion, 
barely  by  thinking,  that  the  duration  of  light  before  the  fun  was  created, 
was  fo  long  as  (if  the  fun  had  mov’d  then,  as  it  doth  now)  would  have  been 
equal  to  three  of  his  diurnal  revolutions ;  fo  by  the  fame  way  I  can  have  an  idea 
of  the  chaos,  or  angels,  being  created,  before  there  was  either  light,  or  any 
continued  motion,  a  minute,  an  hour,  a  day,  a  year,  or  a  thoufand  years. 

For,  if  I  can  but  confider  duration  equal  to  one  minute,  before  either  the  being 
or  motion  of  any  body,  I  can  add  one  minute  more,  till  I  come  to  fixty ;  and 
by  the  fame  way  of  adding  minutes,  hours,  or  years  (i.  e.  fuch  or  fuch  parts  of 
the  fun’s  revolution,  or  any  other  period,  whereof  I  have  the  idea)  proceed  in 
infinitum,  and  fuppofe  a  duration,  exceeding  as  many  fuch  periods  as  I  can 
reckon,  let  me  add  whillf  I  will :  which  I  think  is  the  notion  we  have  of  eter¬ 
nity,  of  whofe  infinity  we  have  no  other  notion,  than  we  have  of  the  infinity 
of  number,  to  which  we  can  add  for  ever  without  end. 

§  32.  And  thus  I  think  it  is  plain,  that  from  thofe  two  fountains  of  all 
knowledge  before-mentioned,  viz.  reflection  and  fenfation,  we  get  the  ideas  of 
duration,  and  the  meafures  of  it. 

For,  fird,  by  obferving  what  pafles  in  our  minds,  how  our  ideas  there  in 
train  conftantly,  fome  vanifh,  and  others  begin  to  appear,  we  come  by  the  idea 
of  fucceflion. 

Secondly,  by  obferving  a  diftance  in  the  parts  of  this  fucceflion,  we  get 
the  idea  of  duration ; 

Thi  rdly,  by  fenfation  obferving  certain  appearances,  at  certain  regular 
and  feeming  equidiftant  periods,  we  get  the  ideas  of  certain  lengths,  or  mea¬ 
fures  of  duration,  as  minutes,  hours,  days,  years,  &c. 

Fourthly,  by  being  able  to  repeat  thofe  meafures  of  time,  our  ideas  of 
dated  length  of  duration  in  our  minds,  as  often  as  we  will,  we  can  come  to 
imagine  duration,  where  nothing  does  really  endure  or  exid  5  and  thus  we  ima¬ 
gine  to-morrow,  next  year,  or  feven  years  hence. 

Fifthly,  by  being  able  to  repeat  any  fuch  idea  of  any  length  of  time,  as 
of  a  minute,  a  year,  or  an  age,  as  often  as  we  will  in  our  own  thoughts,  and 
adding  them  to  one  another,  without  ever  coming  to  the  end  of  fuch  addition, 
any  nearer  than  we  can  to  the  end  of  number,  to  which  we  can  always  add, 
we  come  by  the  idea  of  eternity,  as  the  future,  eternal  duration  of  our  fouls, 
as  well  as  the  eternity  of  that  infinite  being,  which  mud  necefiarily  have  always 
exided. 

Sixthly,  By  confidering  any  part  of  infinite  duration,  as  fet  out  by  pe¬ 
riodical  meafures,  we  come  by  the  idea  of  what  we  call  time  in  general. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

Of  duration  and  expanfion,  confider’d  together. 

Book  II.  §•  i*  f  |  'II  O’  we  have,  in  the  precedent  chapters,  dwelt  pretty  long  on  the 
1  considerations  of  fpace  and  duration ;  yet,  they  being  ideas  of  gene- 
Both  capable  raj  concernment,  that  have  fomething  very  abftrufe  and  peculiar  in  their  nature, 
and  kfs.el  the  comparing  them  one  with  another  may,  perhaps,  be  of  ufe  for  their  illus¬ 
tration  ;  and  we  may  have  the  more  clear  and  diftindt  conception  of  them, 
by  taking  a  view  of  them  together.  Diftance  or  fpace,  in  its  fimple,  abftradt 
conception,  to  avoid  confufion,  I  call  expanfion,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  extenfion, 
which  by  fome  is  ufed  to  exprefs  this  diftance  only,  as  it  is  in  the  folid  parts 
of  matter,  and  fo  includes,  or  at  leaft  intimates  the  idea  of  body :  whereas  the 
idea  of  pure  diftance  includes  no  fuch  thing.  I  prefer  alfo  the  word  expanfion 
to  fpace,  becaufe  fpace  is  often  apply ’d  to  diftance  of  fleeting  fucceflive  parts, 
which  never  exift  together,  as  well  as  to  thofe  which  are  permanent.  In  both 
thefe  (viz.  expanfion  and  duration)  the  mind  has  this  common  idea  of  continued 
lengths,  capable  of  greater,  or  lefs  quantities :  for  a  man  has  as  clear  an  idea 
of  the  difference  of  the  length  of  an  hour,  and  a  day,  as  of  an  inch  and  a 
foot. 

Expanfion  §  2.  The  mind,  having  got  the  idea  of  the  length  of  any  part  of  expanfion, 
not  bounded  fot  jt  be  a  fpan>  or  a  pace,  or  what  length  you  will,  can,  as  has  been  faid,  re- 
b>  matte;  ,  p£at  t]iat  foea .  and  fo  adding  it  to  the  former,  enlarge  its  idea  of  length,  and 
make  it  equal  to  two  fpans,  or  two  paces ;  and  fo  as  often  as  it  will,  till  it  equals 
the  diftance  of  any  parts  of  the  earth  one  from  another,  and  increafe  thus,  till 
it  amounts  to  the  diftance  of  the  fun,  or  remoteft  ftar.  By  fuch  a  progreflion 
as  this,  fetting  out  from  the  place  where  it  is,  or  any  other  place,  it  can  pro¬ 
ceed  and  pafs  beyond  all  thofe  lengths,  and  find  nothing  to  ftop  its  going  on, 
either  in,  or  without  body.  ’Tis  true,  we  can  eafily  in  our  thoughts  come  to 
the  end  of  folid  extenfion ;  the  extremity  and  bounds  of  all  body,  we  have 
no  difficulty  to  arrive  at :  but  when  the  mind  is  there,  it  finds  nothing  to  hin¬ 
der  its  progrefs  into  this  endlefs  expanfion ;  of  that  it  can  neither  find,  nor  con¬ 
ceive  any  end.  Nor  let  any  one  fay,  that  beyond  the  bounds  of  body,  there 
is  nothing  at  all,  unlefs  he  will  confine  God  within  the  limits  of  matter.  So¬ 
lomon,  whofe  underftanding  was  filled  and  enlarged  with  wifdom,'  feems  to 
have  other  thoughts,  when  he  fays,  “heaven,  and  the  heaven  of  heavens,  cannot 
contain  thee  and  he,  I  think,  very  much  magnifies  to  himfelf  the  capacity  of 
his  own  underftanding,  who  perfuades  himfelf,  that  he  can  extend  his  thoughts 
farther  than  God  exifts,  or  imagine  any  expanfion  where  he  is  not. 

Nor  dura-  §  3.  Just  fo  is  it  in  duration.  The  mind  having  got  the  idea  of  any 
tion  by  mo-  length  of  duration,  can  double,  multiply,  and  enlarge  it,  not  only  beyond  its 
own,  but  beyond  the  exiftence  of  all  corporeal  beings,  and  all  the  meafures 
of  time,  taken  from  the  great  bodies  of  the  world,  and  their  motions.  But 
yet  every  one  eafily  admits,  that  tho’  we  make  duration  boundlefs,  as  certainly 
it  is,  we  cannot  yet  extend  it  beyond  all  being.  God,  every  one  eafily  allows, 
fills  eternity ;  and  it  is  hard  to  find  a  reafon,  why  any  one  fhould  doubt,  that 
he  likewife  fills  immenfity  ?  His  infinite  being  is  certainly  as  boundlefs  one 
way  as  another  •  and  methinks  it  afcribes  a  little  too  much  to  matter,  to  fay, 
where  there  is  no  body,  there  is  nothing. 

§4.  Hence,  I  think,  we  may  learn  the  reafon  why  every  one  familiarly, 
and  without  the  leaft  hefitation,  lpeaks  of,  and  fuppofes  eternity,  and  fticks 

_  not  to  afcribe  infinity  to  duration  j  but  it  is  with  more  doubting  and  referve, 

ration,  than  that  many  admit,  or  fuppofe  the  infinity  of  fpace.  The  reafon  whereof  feems 
infinite  ex  to  me  to  be  this,  that  duration  and  extenfion  being  ufod  as  names  of  affec¬ 
tions,  belonging  to  other  beings,  we  eafily  conceive  in  God  infinite  duration, 
and  we  cannot  avoid  doing  fo  :  but  not.  attributing  to  him  extenfion,  but  only 
to.  matter,  which  is  finite,  we  are  apter  to  doubt  of  the  exiftence  of  expanfion 
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without  matter ;  of  which  alone  we  commonly  fuppofe  it  an  attribute.  And  Chap. 
therefore,  when  men  purfue  their  thoughts  of  fpace,  they  are  apt  to  flop  at  the  XV. 
confines  of  body ;  as  if  fpace  were  there  at  an  end  too,  and  reached  no  far- 
ther.  Or,  if  their  ideas  upon  confideration  carry  them  farther,  yet  they  term 
what  is  beyond  the  limits  of  the  univerfe,  imaginary  fpace ;  as  if  it  were  no¬ 
thing,  becaufe  there  is  no  body  exiting  in  it.  Whereas  duration,  antecedent  to 
all  body,  and  to  the  motions  which  it  is  meafured  by,  they  never  term  imagi¬ 
nary  ;  becaufe  it  is  never  fuppofed  void  of  fome  other  real  exigence.  And,  if 
the  names  of  things  may  at  all  diredt  our  thoughts  towards  the  originals  of 
men’s  ideas  (as  I  am  apt  to  think  they  may  very  much)  one  may  have  occafion 
to  think,  by  the  name  duration,  that  the  continuation  of  exiftence,  with  a 
kind  of  refiftance  to  any  deftru&ive  force,  and  the  continuation  of  folidity 
(which  is  apt  to  be  confounded  with,  and  if  we  will  look  into  the  minute,  ana¬ 
tomical  parts  of  matter,  is  little  different  from  hardnefs)  were  thought  to 
have  fome  analogy,  and  gave  occafion  to  words,  fo  near  of  kin  as  durare  and 
durum  efie.  And  that  durare  is  apply’d  to  the  idea  of  hardnefs,  as  well  as  that 
of  exiftence,  we  fee  in  Horace,  epod.xvi.  “  ferro  duravit  lcecula,”  But,  be  that 
as  it  will,  this  is  certain,  that  whoever  purlues  his  own  thoughts,  will  find 
them  fometimes  launch  out,  beyond  the  extent  of  body,  into  the  infinity  of 
fpace,  or  expanfion  ;  the  idea  whereof  is  diftindt  and  feparate  from  body,  and 
all  other  things :  which  may  (to  thofe  who  pleafe)  be  a  fubjedt  of  farther  me¬ 
ditation. 

§  5.  Time  in  general  is  to  duration,  as  place  to  expanfion.  They  are  fo  Time  to  du- 
much  of  thofe  boundlefs  oceans  of  eternity,  and  immenfity,  as  is  fet  out  and  ratlon’  isas 
diftinguifhed  from  the  reft,  as  it  were  by  land-marks  j  and  1b  are  made  ufe  of  pa^0j°  ^ 
to  denote  the  pofition  of  finite,  real  beings,  in  refpedt  one  to  another,  in  thofe 
uniform,  infinite  oceans  of  duration  and  fpace.  Thefe,  rightly  confider’d,  are 
only  ideas  of  determinate  diftances,  from  certain  known  points,  fixed  in  diftin- 
guifhable  fenfible  things,  and  fuppofed  to  keep  the  fame  diftance  one  from  ano¬ 
ther.  From  fuch  points,  fixed  in  fenfible  beings,  we  reckon,  and  from  them 
we  meafure  our  portions  of  thofe  infinite  quantities ;  which,  fo  confidered,  are 
that  which  we  call  time  and  place.  For  duration  and  fpace  being  in  themfelves 
uniform  and  boundlefs,  the  order  and  pofition  of  things,  without  fuch  known 
fettled  points,  would  be  loft  in  them,  and  all  things  would  lie  jumbled  in  an 
incurable  confufion. 

§  6.  Time  and  place  taken  thus  for  determinate,  diftinguiihable  portions  of  Time  and 
thofe  infinite  abyffes  of  fpace  and  duration,  fet  out,  or  fuppofed  to  be  diftin- ^  ta* 
guiihed  from  the  reft  by  marks,  and  known  boundaries,  have  each  of  them  a  much  of  e;_ 
twofold  acceptation.  ther,  as  are 

First,  time  in  general,  is  commonly  taken  for  fo  much  of  infinite  dura-  °ut^by 
tion,  as  is  meafured  out  by,  and  co-exiftent  with  the  exiftence  and  motions  of  ai^c1^Iot^I^e 
the  great  bodies  of  the  univerfe,  as  far  as  we  know  any  of  them:  and  in  of  bodies, 
this  lenfe,  time  begins  and  ends  with  the  frame  of  this  fenfible  world,  as  in 
thefe  phrafes  before-mentioned,  before  all  time,  or  when  time  fhall  be  no  more: 
place  likewife  is  taken  fometimes  for  that  portion  of  infinite  fpace,  which  is 
poffeffed  by,  and  comprehended  within  the  material  world ;  and  is  thereby 
diftinguifhed  from  the  reft  of  expanfion ;  tho’  this  may  more  properly  be  called 
extenfion,  than  place.  Within  thefe  two  are  confined,  and  by  the  obfervable 
parts  of  them  are  meafur’d  and  determin’d  the  particular  time,  or  duration, 
and  the  particular  extenfion  and  place  of  all  corporeal  beings. 

§7.  Secondly,  fometimes  the  word  time  is  ufed  in  a  larger  fenle,  and  is  Sometimes 
apply’d  to  parts  of  that  infinite  duration,  not  that  were  really  diftinguifh’d,  for  fo  much 
and  meafur’d  out,  by  this  real  exiftence,  and  periodical  motions  of  bodies,  that  of  eitheb 
were  appointed  from  the  beginning  to  be  for  figns,  and  for  feafons,  and  for  days,  meafUres, 
and  years,  and  are  accordingly  our  meafures  of  time ;  but  fuch  other  portions  taken  from 
too,  of  that  infinite,  uniform  duration,  which  we,  upon  any  occafion,  do  fup-  the  °*~ 

pofe  equal  to  certain  lengths  of  meafured  time ;  and  fo  confider  them  as  j^e°n  0 
bounded,  and  determined.  For,  if  we  fhould  fuppofe  the  creation,  or  fall  of 
the  angels,  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  Julian  period,  we  fhould  fpeak  pro- 
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Book  II.  pefly  enough,  and  fhould  be  underftood,  if  we  faid,  ’tis  a  longer  time  firicc 
the  creation  of  angels,  than  the  creation  of  the  world,  by  feven  hundred,  and 
fixty-four  years :  whereby  we  would  mark  out  fo  much  of  that  undiftinguifh’d 
duration,  as  we  fuppole  equal  to,  and  would  have  admitted  feven  hundred, 
and  fixty-four  annual  revolutions  of  the  fun,  moving  at  the  rate  it  now  does. 
And  thus  likewife  we  fometimes  fpeak  of  place,  diftance,  or  bulk  in  the  great 
inane,  beyond  the  confines  of  the  world,  when  we  confider  fo  much  of  that 
fpace  as  is  equal  to,  or  capable  to  receive  a  body,  of  any  align’d  dimenfions, 
as  a  cubick-foot  *  or  do  fuppole  a  point  in  it  at  fuch  a  certain  diftance  from 
any  part  of  the  univerfe. 

They  belong  §8.  Where  and  V/hen  are  queftions  belonging  to  all  finite  existences,  and 
to  all  beings.  are  by  us  always  reckon’d  from  fome  known  parts  of  this  fenfible  world,  and 
from  fome  certain  epochs  mark’d  out  to  us  by  the  motions  obfervable  in  it* 
Without  fome  fuch  fix’d  parts,  or  periods,  the  order  of  things  would  be  loft 
to  our  finite  underftandings,  in  the  boundlefs,  invariable  oceans  of  duration 
and  expanfion ;  which  comprehend  in  them  all  finite  beings,  and  in  their  full 
extent  belong  only  to  the  deity.  And  therefore,  we  are  apt  not  to  wonder  that 
we  comprehend  them  not,  and  do  fo  often  find  our  thoughts  at  a  lofs,  when  we 
would  confider  them,  either  abftra&ly  in  themfelves,  or  as  any  way  attributed 
to  the  firft  incomprehenfible  being.  But,  when  apply ’d  to  any  particular,  finite 
beings,  the  extenfion  of  any  body  is  fo  much  of  that  infinite  Ipace,  as  the  bulk 
of  that  body  takes  up.  And  place  is  the  pofition  of  any  body,  when  con- 
fider’d  at  a  certain  diftance  from  fome  other.  As  the  idea  of  the  particular  dura¬ 
tion  of  any  thing  is  an  idea  of  that  portion  of  infinite  duration  which  paftes  during 
the  exiftence  of  that  thing ;  fo  the  time,  when  the  thing  exifted,  is  the  idea  of 
that  fpace  of  duration,  which  pafs’d  between  fome  known  and  fix’d  period  of 
duration,  and  the  being  of  that  thing.  One  llrews  the  diftance  of  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  bulk,  or  exiftence  of  the  fame  thing,  as  that  it  is  a  foot 
fquare,  or  lafted  two  years  j  the  other  fhews  the  diftance  of  it  in  place,  or 
exiftence,  from  other  fix’d  points  of  fpace,  or  duration,  as  that  it  was  in  the 
middle  of  Lincolns-inn-fields,  or  the  firft  degree  of  Taurus,  and  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1671.  or  the  1  oooth  year  of  the  Julian  period  :  all  which  diftances 
we  meafure,  by  preconceiv’d  ideas  of  certain  lengths  of  fpace  and  duration, 
as  inches,  feet,  miles,  and  degrees  j  and  in  the  other,  minutes,  days,  and 
years,  &c. 

All  the  parts  §9-  There  is  one  thing  more,  wherein  fpace  and  duration  have  a  great 
of  extenlion,  conformity  j  and  that  is,  tho’  they  are  juftly  reckon’d  amongft  our  fimple  ideas, 
'and  fet  none  ^ie  diftindt  ideas  we  have  of  either,  is  without  all  manner  of  com¬ 
all  the  parts  pofition  3 ;  it  is  the  very  nature  of  both  of  them  to  confift  of  parts:  but  their 
of  duration,  parts  being  all  of  the  lame  kind,  and  without  the  mixture  of  any  other  idea 
are  duration,  binder  them  not  from  having  a  place  amongft  fimple  ideas.  Could  the  mind, 
as  in  number,  come  to  fo  fmall  a  part  of  extenfion  or  duration,  as  excluded  di- 

vilibility, 


a  It  has  been  obje&ed  to  Mr.  Locke,  that  if  fpace  confifts  of  parts,  as  it  is  confefs’d  in  this 
place,  he  Ihould  not  have  reckoned  it  in  the  number  of  fimple  ideas ;  becaufe  it  feems  to  be 
inconfiftent  with  what  he  fays  elfewhere,  that  a  fimple  idea  is  uncompounded,  and  contains  in  it 
nothing  but  one  uniform  appearance,  or  conception  of  the  mind,  and  is  not  diftinguifhable  into 
different  ideas.  ’Tis  farther  obje&ed,  that  Mr.  Locke  has  not  given  in  the  fecond  chapter  of  the 
fecond  book,  where  he  begins  to  fpeak  of  fimple  ideas,  an  exa&  definition  of  what  he  underftands 
by  the  word  fimple  ideas.  To  thefe  difficulties  Mr.  Locke  anfwers  thus  :  to  begin  with  the  Lift 
he  declares,  that  he  has  not  treated  this  fubjeft  in  an  order  perfectly  fcholaftick,  having  not  had 
much  familiarity  with  thofe  fort  of  books,  during  the  writing  of  his,  and  not  remembering  at  all 
the  method,  in  which  they  are  written ;  and  therefore  his  readers  ought  not  to  expeeft  definitions, 
regularly  placed  at  the  beginning  of  each  new  fubjeft.  Mr.  Locke  contents  himfelf  to  employ 
the  principal  terms  that  he  ufes,  fo,  that  from  his  ufe  of  them  the  reader  may  eafily  comprehend 
what  he  means  by  them.  But,  with  refpedt  to  the  term  fimple  idea,  he  has  had  the  good  luck 
to  define  that,  in  the  place  cited  in  the  obje&ion  ;  and  therefore  there  is  no  reafon  to  fupply  that 
defed.  The  queftion  then  is  to  know,  whether  the  idea  of  extenfion  agrees  with  this  definition  : 
which  will  effedually  agree  to  it,  if  it  be  underftood  in  the  lenfe,  which  Mr.  Locke  had  principally 
in  his  view  ;  for  that  compofition  which  he  defign’d  to  exclude  in  that  definition,  was  a  compo¬ 
sition  of  different  ideas  in  the  mind,  and  not  a  compofition  of  the  fame  kind  in  a  thing  whofe 
effence  confifts  in  having  parts  of  the  fame  kind,  where  you  can  never  come  to  a  part  entirely 
exempted  from  this  compofition.  So  that  if  the  idea  of  extenfion  confifts  in  having  partes  extra 

partes 
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vifibility,  that  would  be,  as  it  were,  the  indivifibfe  unit,  or  idea;  by  repe-  Chap. 
tition  of  which,  it  would  make  its  more  enlarged  ideas  of  extenfion  and  dura-  XV. 
tion.  But,  fince  the  mind  is  not  able  to  frame  an  idea  of  any  fpace  without 
parts ;  inftead  thereof  it  makes  ufe  of  the  common  meafures,  which  by  fa¬ 
miliar  ufe,  in  each  country,  have  imprinted  themfelves  on  the  memory  (as 
inches  and  feet ;  or  cubits  and  parafangs  ;  and  fo  feconds,  minutes,  hours, 
days,  and  years  in  duration  :)  the  mind  makes  ufe,  I  fay,  of  fuch  ideas  as 
thefe,  as  fimple  ones ;  and  thefe  are  the  component  parts  of  larger  ideas,  which 
the  mind,  upon  occafion,  makes,  by  the  addition  of  fuch  known  lengths, 
which  it  is  acquainted  with.  On  the  other  fide,  the  ordinary  {mailed:  mealure 
we  have  of  either,  is  look’d  on  as  an  unit  in  number,  when  the  mind  by  divi- 
fion  would  reduce  them  into  lefs  fractions.  Tho’  on  both  fides,  both  in  addition 
and  divilion,  either  of  fpace  or  duration,  when  the  idea  under  confideration 
becomes  very  big,  or  very  fmall,  its  precife  bulk  becomes  very  obfcure  and 
confufed  ;  and  it  is  the  number  of  its  repeated  additions,  or  divifions,  that  alone 
remains  clear  and  diftindt,  as  will  eafily  appear  to  any  one,  who  will  let  his 
thoughts  loofe  in  the  vaft  expanfion  of  fpace,  or  divifibility  of  matter.  Every 
part  of  duration,  is  duration  too ;  and  every  part  of  extenfion,  is  extenfion, 
both  of  them  capable  of  addition  or  divifion  in  infinitum.  But  the  lead  por¬ 
tions  of  either  of  them,  whereof  we  have  clear  and  diftind  ideas,  may  per¬ 
haps  be  fitted  to  be  confidered  by  us,  as  the  fimple  ideas  of  that  kind,  out  of 
which  our  complex  modes  of  fpace,  extenfion,  and  duration,  are  made  up, 
and  into  which  they  can  again  be  diftindly  refolv’d.  Such  a  fmall  part  in  du¬ 
ration  may  be  call’d  a  moment,  and  is  the  time  of  one  idea  in  our  minds,  in 
the  train  of  their  ordinary  fucceflion  there.  The  other,  wanting  a  proper 
name,  I  know  not  whether  I  may  be  allow’d  to  call  a  fenfible  point,  meaning 
thereby  the  lead:  particle  of  matter  or  fpace,  we  can  difcern,  which  is  ordina¬ 
rily  about  a  minute,  and  to  the  {harped:  eyes  feldom  lefs  than  thirty  feconds  of 
a  circle,  whereof  the  eye  is  the  center. 

§  10.  Expansion  and  duration  have  this  farther  agreement,  that  tho’  Theirparts 
they  are  both  confider’d  by  us  as  having  parts,  yet  their  parts  are  not  feparable  ln^eParable* 
one  from  another,  no,  not  even  in  thought  :  tho’  the  parts  of  bodies,  from 
whence  we  take  our  meafure  of  the  one,  and  the  parts  of  motion,  or  rather 
the  fucceflion  of  ideas  in  our  minds,  from  whence  v/e  take  the  meafure  of 
the  other,  may  be  interrupted  and  feparated ;  as  the  one  is  often  by  reft,  and 
the  other  is  by  ileep,  which  we  call  reft  too. 

§  11.  But  yet  there  is  this  manifeft  difference  between  them,  that  the  Duration  is 
ideas  of  length,  which  we  have  of  expanfion,  are  turn’d  every  way,  and  fo  as  a  jine> ex> 
make  figure,  and  breadth,  and  thicknefs ;  but  duration  is  but  as  it  were  the  ^|K>n  ai>  a 
length  of  one  ftreight  line,  extended  in  infinitum,  not  capable  of  multiplicity, 
variation,  or  figure;  but  is  one  common  meafure  of  all  exiftence  whatfoever, 

partes  (as  the  fchools  fpeak)  ’tis  always,  in  the  fenfe  of  Mr.  Locke,  a  fimple  idea  ;  becaufe  the 
idea,  of  having  partes  extra  partes,  cannot  be  refolved  into  two  other  ideas.  For  the  remainder  of 
the  objection  made  to  Mr.  Locke,  with  refpedt  to  the  nature  of  extenfion,  Mr.  Locke  was  aware 
of  it,  as  may  be  feen  in  §  9.  chap.  xv.  of  the  fecond  book,  where  he  fays,  that  “  the  leaft 
“  portion  of  fpace,  or  extenfion,  whereof  we  have  a  clear  and  diftinct  idea,  may  perhaps  be 
“  the  fitted:  to  be  confider’d  by  us,  as  a  fimple  idea  of  that  kind,  out  of  which  our  complex 
“  modes  of  fpace  and  extenfion  are  made  up.”  So  that,  according  to  Mr.  Locke,  it  may  very 
fitly  be  called  a  fimple  idea,  fince  it  is  the  leaft  idea  of  fpace,  that  the  mind  can  form  to  itfelf,  and 
that  cannot  be  divided  by  the  mind  into  any  lefs,  whereof  it  has  in  itfelf  any  determined  per¬ 
ception.  From  whence  it  follows,  that  it  is  to  the  mind  one  fimple  idea  ;  and  that  is  fufficient  to 
take  away  this  objection  :  for  it  is  not  the  defign  of  Mr.  Locke,  in  this  place,  to  difcourfe  of  any 
thing,  but  concerning  the  ideas  of  the  mind.  But  if  this  is  not  fufficient  to  clear  the  difficulty, 

Mr.  Locke  hath  nothing  more  to  add,  but  that  if  the  idea  of  extenfion  is  fo  peculiar,  that  it 
cannot  exadtly  agree  with  the  definition,  that  he  has  given  of  thofe  fimple  ideas,  fo  that  it  differs 
in  fome  manner  from  all  others  of  that  kind,  he  thinks  it  is  better  to  leave  it  there  expofed 
to  this  difficulty,  than  to  make  a  new  divifion  in  his  favour.  ’Tis  enough  for  Mr.  Locke  that  his 
meaning  can  be  underftood.  ’Tis  very  common  to  obferve  intelligible  difcourfes  fpoil’d  by  too 
much  fubtilty  in  nice  divifions.  We  ought  to  put  things  together,  as  well  as  we  can,  dodtri- 
nae  caufa  ;  but  after  all,  fcveral  things  will  not  be  bundled  up  together,  under  our  terms,  and 
ways  of  fpeuking. 
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Book  II.  wherein  all  things,  whilft  they  exift,  equally  partake.  For  this  prefent  moment 
L/vaJ  is  common  to  all  things  that  are  now  in  being,  and  equally  comprehends  that 
part  of  their  exigence,  as  much  as  if  they  were  all  but  one  fingle  being ;  and 
we  may  truly  fay,  they  all  exift  in  the  fame  moment  of  time.  Whether  angels 
and  fpirits  have  any  analogy  to  this  in  refpedt  of  expanfion,  is  beyond  my  com- 
prehenfion :  and  perhaps  for  us,  who  have  underftandings  and  comprehenfions 
fuited  to  our  own  prefervation,  and  the  ends  of  our  own  being,  but  not  to  the 
reality  and  extent  of  all  other  beings ;  ’tis  near  as  hard  to  conceive  any  exigence, 
or  to  have  an  idea  of  any  real  being,  with  a  perfect  negation  of  all  manner  of 
expanfion  j  as  it  is  to  have  the  idea  of  any  real  exigence,  with  a  perfedt  ne¬ 
gation  of  all  manner  of  duration  :  and  therefore,  what  fpirits  have  to  do  with 
fpace,  or  how  they  communicate  in  it,  we  know  not.  All  that  we  know,  is, 
that  bodies  do  each  fingly  poffefs  its  proper  portion  of  it,  according  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  its  folid  parts ;  and  thereby  exclude  all  other  bodies  from  having  any 
fhare  in  that  particular  portion  of  fpace,  whilft  it  remains  there.  \ 

Duration  has  §  12.  Duration,  and  time  which  is  a  part  of  it,  is  the  idea  we  have  of 

"artTtoo^0  Per^ng  diftance,  of  which  no  two  parts  exift  together,  but  follow  each  other 
ther,  expan-  fucceffion  ;  as  expanfion  is  the  idea  of  lafting  diftance,  all  whofe  parts  exift 
b°n  all  to-  together,  and  are  not  capable  of  fucceffion.  And  therefore,  tho’  we  cannot 
gether.  conceive  any  duration  without  fucceffion,  nor  can  put  it  together  in  our  thoughts, 
that  any  being  does  now  exift  to-morrow,  or  poffiefs  at  once  more  than  the 
prefent  moment  of  duration  ;  yet  we  can  conceive  the  eternal  duration  of  the 
Almighty  far  different  from  that  of  man,  or  any  other  finite  being.  Becaufe 
man  comprehends  not  in  his  knowledge,  or  power,  all  paft  and  future  things : 
his  thoughts  are  but  of  yefterday,  and  he  knows  not  what  to-morrow  will 
bring  forth.  What  is  once  paft,  he  can  never  recal :  and  what  is  yet  to  come, 
he  cannot  make  prefent.  What  I  fay  of  man,  I  fay  of  all  finite  beings ;  who 
tho’  they  may  far  exceed  man  in  knowledge  and  power,  yet  are  no  more  than 
the  meaneft  creature,  in  comparifon  with  God  himfelf.  Finite  of  any  mag¬ 
nitude,  holds  not  any  proportion  to  infinite.  God’s  infinite  duration  being 
accompany’d  with  infinite  knowledge  and  infinite  power,  he  fees  all  things  paft 
and  to  come ;  and  they  are  no  more  diftant  from  his  knowledge,  no  farther  re¬ 
mov’d  from  his  fight,  than  the  prefent :  they  all  lie  under  the  fame  view  ;  and 
there  is  nothing  which  he  cannot  make  exift  each  moment  he  pleafes.  For, 
the  exiftence  of  all  things  depending  upon  his  good  pleafure,  all  things  exift 
every  moment  that  he  thinks  fit  to  have  them  exift.  To  conclude,  expanfion 
and  duration  do  mutually  embrace  and  comprehend  each  other  ;  every  part  of 
fpace  being  in  every  part  of  duration,  and  every  part  of  duration  in  every  part 
of  expanfion.  Such  a  combination  of  two  diftindt  ideas,  is,  I  fuppofe,  fcarce 
to  be  found  in  all  that  great  variety  we  do,  or  can  conceive,  and  may  afford 
matter  to  farther  fpeculation. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

Of  number. 


Number, 
the  fimpleft 
and  moft 
univerfal 
idea. 


Its  modes 
made  by  ad¬ 
dition. 


AMONGST  all  the  ideas  we  have,  as  there  is  none  fuggefted  to  the 
mind  by  more  ways,  fo  there  is  none  more  fimple  than  that  of 
unity,  or  one.  It  has  no  fhadow  of  variety,  or  compofition  in  it ;  every  ob¬ 
ject  our  fenfes  are  employed  about,  every  idea  in  our  underftandings,  every 
thought  of  our  minds,  brings  this  idea  along  with  it.  And,  therefore,  it  is 
the  moft  intimate  to  our  thoughts,  as  well  as  it  is,  in  its  agreement  to  all  other 
things,  the  moft  univerfal  idea  we  have.  For  number  applies  itfelf  to  men, 
angels,  actions,  thoughts,  every  thing  that  either  doth  exift,  or  can  be 
imagined. 

§  2.  By  repeating  this  idea  in  our  minds,  and  adding  the  repetitions  toge¬ 
ther,  we  come  by  the  complex  ideas  of  the  modes  of  it.  Thus,  by  adding 

one 
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one  to  one,  we  have  the  complex  idea  of  a  couple 5  by  putting  twelve  units  Chap. 
together,  we  have  the  complex  idea  of  a  dozen 3  and  of  a  fcore,  or  a  million,  XVI. 
or  any  other  number. 

§  3.  The  fimple  modes  of  number  are,  of  all  other,  the  moil  didinct 3  Each  mode 
every  the  lead;  variation,  which  is  an  unit,  making  each  combination  as  clearly  diftmd:. 
different,  from  that  which  approacheth  neared;  to  it,  as  the  mod;  remote :  two 
being  as  didinct  from  one,  as  two  hundred 3  and  the  idea  of  two  as  didinct 
from  the  idea  of  three,  as  the  magnitude  of  the  whole  earth  is  from  that  of  a 
mite.  This  is  not  fo  in  other  fimple  modes,  in  which  it  is  not  fo  eafy,  nor, 
perhaps,  poffible  for  us,  to  diftinguifh  betwixt  two  approaching  ideas,  which, 
yet,  are  really  different.  For  who  will  undertake  to  find  a  difference  between 
the  white  of  this  paper,  and  that  of  the  next  degree  to  it  3  or  can  form  didinct 
ideas  of  every  the  lead;  excefs  in  extendon  ? 

§  4.  The  clearnefs  and  diflindnefs  of  each  mode  of  number  from  all  others,  Therefore 
even  thofe  that  approach  neared;,  makes  me  apt  to  think  that  demondrations  in  demonftra- 
numbers,  if  they  are  not  more  evident  and  exad  than  in  extendon,  yet  they  lumbers 
are  more  general  in  their  ufe,  and  more  determinate  in  their  application.  Be-  the  moft  pre- 
caufe  the  ideas  of  numbers  are  more  precife  and  didinguifhable,  than  in  extern 
don,  where  every  equality  and  excefs  are  not  fo  eafy  to  be  obferved,  or  mea- 
fured  3  becaufe  our  thoughts  cannot  in  fpace  arrive  at  any  determined  fmall- 
nefs,  beyond  which  it  cannot  go,  as  an  unit  3  and,  therefore,  the  quantity,  or 
proportion,  of  any  the  lead;  excefs  cannot  be  difeovered  :  which  is  clear  other- 
wife  in  number,  where,  as  has  been  faid,  ninety-one  is  as  didinguifhable  from 
ninety,  as  from  nine  thoufand,  tho’  ninety-one  be  the  next  immediate  excefs 
to  ninety.  But  it  is  not  fo  in  extendon,  where  whatfoever  is  more  than  jud  a 
foot,  or  an  inch,  is  not  didinguifhable  from  the  dandard  of  a  foot,  or  an  inch  3 
and  in  lines,  which  appear  of  an  equal  length,  one  may  be  longer  than  the 
other,  by  innumerable  parts  3  nor  can  any  one  afdgn  an  angle,  which  diall  be 
the  next  bigged  to  a  right  one. 

§  5.  By  the  repeating,  as  has  been  faid,  of  the  idea  of  an  unit,  and  join-  Names  ne- 
ins;  it  to  another  unit,  we  make  thereof  one  collective  idea,  marked  by  the  cel!ffv  to 
name  two.  And  whofoever  can  do  this,  and  proceed  on,  dill  adding  one  more 
to  the  lad  collective  idea  which  he  had  of  any  number,  and  give  a  name  to  it, 
may  count,  or  have  ideas  for  feveral  collections  of  units,  didinguidied  one 
from  another,  as  far  as  he  hath  a  feries  of  names  for  following  numbers,  and 
a  memory  to  retain  that  feries,  with  their  feveral  names  i  all  numeration 
being  but  dill  the  adding  of  one  unit  more,  and  giving  to  the  whole  together, 
as  comprehended  in  one  idea,  a  new,  or  didinct  name,  or  fign,  whereby  to 
know  it  from  thofe  before  and  after,  and  didinguifh  it  from  every  fmaller,  or 
greater  multitude  of  units.  So  that  he  that  can  add  one  to  one,  and  fo  to  two, 
and  fo  go  on  with  his  tale,  taking  dill  with  him  the  didinct  names  belonging 
to  every  progreffion  3  and  fo  again,  by  abdracting  an  unit  from  each  collection, 
retreat  and  leffen  them,  is  capable  of  all  the  ideas  of  numbers,  within  the 
compafs  of  his  language,  or  for  which  he  hath  names,  tho’  not,  perhaps,  of 
more.  For  the  feveral  dmple  modes  of  numbers,  being  in  our  minds  but  fo 
many  combinations  of  units,  which  have  no  variety,  nor  are  capable  of  any 
other  difference,  but  more  or  lefs,  names  or  marks,  for  each  didinct  combina¬ 
tion,  feem  more  neceffary  than  in  any  other  fort  of  ideas.  For,  without  fuch 
names,  or  marks,  we  can  hardly  well  make  ufe  of  numbers  in  reckoning,  efpe- 
cially  where  the  combination  is  made  up  of  any  great  multitude  of  units  3  which 
put  together,  without  a  name,  or  mark,  to  didinguidi  that  precife  collection, 
will  hardly  be  kept  from  being  a  heap  in  confulion. 

§  6.  This  I  think  to  be  the  reafon,  why  fome  Americans  I  have  fpoken 
with,  (who  were  otherwife  of  quick  and  rational  parts  enough)  could  not,  as 
we  do,  by  any  means,  count  to  one  thoufand  5  nor  had  any  didinct  idea  of  that 
number,  tho’  they  could  reckon  very  well  to  twenty.  Becaufe  their  language 
being  fcanty,  and  accommodated  only  to  the  few  neceffaries  of  a  needy,  fimple 
life,  unacquainted  either  with  trade,  or  mathematicks,  had  no  words  in  it  to 
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Book  II.  ftand  for  a  thoufand;  fo  that,  when  they  were  difcourfed  with,  of  thofe 
greater  numbers,  they  would  drew  the  hairs  of  their  head,  to  exprefs  a  great 
multitude,  which  they  could  not  number :  which  inability,  I  luppofe,  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  their  want  of  names.  The  Tououpinambos  had  no  names  for 
numbers  above  five ;  any  number  beyond  that,  they  made  out  by  die  wing  their 
fingers,  and  the  fingers  of  others  who  were  prefent*.  And  I  doubt  not  but  we 
ourfelves  might  diftindtly  number  in  words  a  great  deal  farther  than  we  ufually 
do,  would  we  find  out  but  fome  fit  denominations  to  fignify  them  by ;  whereas, 
in  the  way  we  take  now  to  name  them  by  millions  of  millions  of  millions,  &c. 
it  is  hard  to  go  beyond  eighteen,  cr,  at  moft,  four  and  twenty  decimal  pro- 
grefiions,  without  confufion.  But  to  fliew  how  much  diftindt  names  conduce 
to  our  well  reckoning,  or  having  ufeful  ideas  of  numbers,  let  us  fet  all  thefe 
following  figures  in  one  continued  line,  as  the  marks  of  one  number ;  v.  g. 

nonilions.  oftilions.  feptilions.  fextilions.  quintilions.  quartilions.  trilions,  bilions,  millions,  units. 
857324.  162486.  345896.  437916.  423147.  248106.  235421.  261734.  368149.62313 7. 

The  ordinary  way  of  naming  this  number  in  Englifh,  will  be  the  often  re¬ 
peating  of  millions,  of  millions,  of  millions,  of  millions,  of  millions,  of  mil¬ 
lions,  of  millions,  of  millions,  (which  is  the  denomination  of  the  fecond  fix 
figures.)  In  which  way,  it  will  be  very  hard  to  have  any  diftinguifhing  notions 
of  this  number :  but,  whether,  by  giving  every  fix  figures  a  new  and  orderly 
denomination,  thefe,  and,  perhaps,  a  great  many  more  figures  in  progrefiion, 
might  not  eafily  be  counted  diftindtly,  and  ideas  of  them  both  got  more  eafily  to 
ourfelves,  and  more  plainly  fignified  to  others,  I  leave  it  to  be  confidered.  This 
I  mention,  only  to  fhew  how  necefiary  diftindt  names  are  to  numbering,  with¬ 
out  pretending  to  introduce  new  ones  of  my  invention. 

Why chil-  §  7.  Thus  children,  either  for  want  of  names,  to  mark  the  feveral  pro¬ 
ven  num-  greftions  of  numbers,  or  not  having  yet  the  faculty  to  colledt  fcattered  ideas 
Pgr  n0t  eaf~  ^nt0  complex  ones,  and  range  them  in  a  regular  order,  and  fo  retain  them  in 
their  memories,  as  is  necefiary  to  reckoning;  do  not  begin  to  number  very 
early,  nor  proceed  in  it  very  far,  or  fteadily,  till  a  good  while  after  they  are  well 
furnifhed  with  good  fiore  of  other  ideas :  and  one  may  often  obferve  them  dif- 
courfe  and  reafon  pretty  well  5  and  have  very  clear  conceptions  of  feveral  other 
things,  before  they  can  tell  twenty.  And  fome,  thro’  the  default  of  their  me¬ 
mories,  who  cannot  retain  the  feveral  combinations  of  numbers,  with  their 
names  annexed  in  their  diftindt  orders,  and  the  dependance  of  fo  long  a  train  of 
numeral  progrefiions,  and  their  relation  one  to  another,  are  not  able  all  their 
life-time  to  reckon,  or  regularly  go  over  any  moderate  feries  of  numbers.  For  he 
that  will  count  twenty,  or  have  any  idea  of  that  number,  null  know  that 
nineteen  went  before,  with  the  diftindt  name,  or  fign,  of  every  one  of  them, 
as  they  ftand  marked  in  their  order ;  for  wherever  this  fails,  a  gap  is  made,  the 
chain  breaks,  and  the  progrefs  in  numbering  can  go  no  farther.  So  that  to 
reckon  right,  it  is  required,  1.  That  the  mind  difiinguifh  carefully  two  ideas, 
which  are  different  one  from  another,  only  by  the  addition,  or  lubftradtion,  of 
one  unit.  2.  That  it  retains  in  memory  the  names,  or  marks,  of  the  feveral 
combinations,  from  an  unit  to  that  number ;  and  that  not  confufedly,  and  at 
random,  but  in  that  exadt  order,  that  the  numbers  follow  one  another :  in 
either  of  which,  if  it  trips,  the  whole  bufinefs  of  numbering  will  be  difturbed, 
and  there  will  remain  only  the  confufed  idea  of  multitude,  but  the  ideas  ne¬ 
cefiary  to  diftindt  numeration  will  not  be  attained  to. 

Number  §  H.  This  farther  is  obfervable  in  number,  that  it  is  that  which  the  mind 
meufures  all  makes  ufe  of,  in  meafuring  all  things,  that  by  us  are  meafurable,  which 
mcafuiables.  princjpaqy  are  expanfion  and  duration;  and  our  idea  of  infinity,  even  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  thofe,  feems  to  be  nothing  but  the  infinity  of  number.  For  what  elfe 
are  our  ideas  of  eternity,  and  immenfity,  but  the  repeated  additions  of  certain 
ideas  of  imagined  parts  of  duration  and  expanfion,  with  the  infinity  of  number, 
in  which  we  can  come  to  no  end  of  addition  ?  For  fuch  an  inexhauftible  flock, 
a Hi ftor ie  d’un  voyage,  fait  en  la  terre  du  Brafil,  par  Jean  de  Lery,  c.  20. 
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number,  of  all  other  our  ideas,  moft  clearly  furnifhes  us  with,  as  is  obvious  to  Chap. 
every  one.  For  let  a  man  colled:  into  one  fum  as  great  a  number  as  he  pleafes,  XVI. 
this  multitude,  how  great  foever,  leffens  not  one  jot  the  power  of  adding  to  it, 
or  brings  him  any  nearer  the  end  of  the  inexhauftible  flock  of  number,  where 
flill  there  remains  as  much  to  be  added,,  as  if  none  were  taken  out.  And  this 
endlefs  addition,  or  addibility  (if  any  one  like  the  word  better)  of  numbers,  fo 
apparent  to  the  mind,  is  that,  I  think,  which  gives  us  the  clearefl  and  moft 
diltinCt  idea  of  infinity :  of  which  more  in  the  following  chapter. 

CHAP.  XVII. 


§ 


I. 


Of  infinity*. 

HE,  that  would  know  what  kind  of  idea  it  is,,  to  which  we  give  the 
name  of  infinity,  cannot  do  it  better,  than  by  confidering  to  what 
infinity  is  by  the  mind  more  immediately  attributed,  and  then  how  the  mind, 
comes  to  frame  it. 

Finite  and  infinite  feem  to  me  to  be  looked  upon  by  the  mind  as  the 
modes  of  quantity,  and  to  be  attributed  primarily  in  their  firft  defignation  only 
to  thofe  things  which  have  parts,  and  are  capable  of  increafe,  or  diminution, 
by  the  addition,  or  fubftraCtion,  of  any  the  leaft  part :  and  fuch  are  the  ideas 
of  fpace,  duration,  and  number,  which  we  have  confidered  in  the  foregoing 
chapters.  It  is  true,  that  we  cannot  but  be  aftiired,  that  the  great  God,  of 
whom,  and  from  whom  are  all  things,  is  incomprehenfibly  infinite :  but  yet, 
when  we  apply  to  that  firft  and  fupreme  being  our  idea  of  infinite,  in  our  weak 
and  narrow  thoughts,  we  do  it  primarily  in  refpeCt  of  his  duration  and  ubiquity ; 
and,  I  think,  more  figuratively  to  his  power,  wifdom,  and  goodnefs,  and  other 
attributes,  which  are  properly  inexhauftible,  and  incomprehenfible,  &c.  For 
when  we  call  them  infinite,  we  have  no  other  idea  of  this  infinity,  but  what 
carries  with  it  fome  reflection  on,  and  intimation  of  that  number,  or  extent,  of 
the  aCts,  or  objects,  of  God’s  power,  wifdom,  and  goodnefs,  which  can  never 
be  fuppos’d  fo  great,  or  fo  many,  which  thefe  attributes  will  not  always  fur- 
mount  and  exceed,  let  us  multiply  them  in  our  thoughts,  as  far  as  we  can, 
with  all  the  infinity  of  endlefs  number.  I  do  not  pretend  to  fay  how  thefe  at¬ 
tributes  are  in  God,  who  is  infinitely  beyond  the  reach  of  our  narrow  capa¬ 
cities.  They  do,  without  doubt,  contain  in  them  all  pofiible  perfection  :  but 
this,  I  fay,  is  our  way  of  conceiving  them,  and  thefe  our  ideas  of  their  infinity. 

§2.  Finite  then,  and  infinite,  being  by  the  mind  look’d  on  as  modifi¬ 
cations  of  expanfion  and  duration,  the  next  thing  to  be  confidered,  is,  how  the 
mind  comes  by  them.  As  for  the  idea  of  finite,  there  is  no  great  difficulty. 
The  obvious  portions  of  extenfion,  that  affeCt  our  fenfes,  carry  with  them  into 
the  mind  the  idea  of  finite :  and  the  ordinary  periods  of  fuccefiion,  whereby 
we  meafure  time  and  duration,  as  hours,  days,  and  years,  are  bounded  lengths. 
The  difficulty  is,  how  we  come  by  thofe  boundlefs  ideas  of  eternity  and  im- 
menfity  3  fince  the  objeCts,  which  we  converfe  with,  come  fo  much  fliort  of 
any  approach,  or  proportion,  to  that  largenefs. 

§  3.  Every  one,  that  has  any  idea  of  any  ftated  lengths  of  fpace,  as  a  foot, 
finds  that  he  can  repeat  that  idea  3  and  joining  it  to  the  former,  make  the  idea 
of  two  feet 3  and  by  the  addition  of  a  third,  three  feet  3  and  fo  on 3  without 
ever  coming  to  an  end  of  his  additions,  whether  of  the  fame  idea  of  a  foot, 
or,  if  he  pleafes,  of  doubling  it,  or  any  other  idea  he  has  of  any  length,  as  a 
mile,  or  diameter  of  the  earth,  or  of  the  orbis  magnus:  for  whichfoever  of 
thefe  he  takes,  and  how  often  foever  he  doubles,  or  any  otherwife  multiplies  it, 
he  finds  that,  after  he  has  continued  his  doubling  in  his  thoughts,  and  enlarged 
his  idea  as  much  as  he  pleafes,  he  has  no  more  reafon  to  ftop,  nor  is  one  jot 
nearer  the  end  of  fuch  addition,  than  he  was  at  firft:  fetting  out.  The  power 
Vol.  I.  A  a  of 
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of  enlarging  his  idea  of  fpace,  by  farther  additions,  remaining  ftill  the  fame, 
he  hence  takes  the  idea  of  infinite  fpace. 

§4.  This,  I  think,  is  the  way,  whereby  the  mind  gets  the  idea  of  infi¬ 
nite  fpace.  ’Tis  a  quite  different  confideration,  to  examine,  whether  the 
mind  has  the  idea  of  fuch  a  boundlefs  fpace  actually  exifting,  fince  our  ideas  are 
not  always  proofs  of  the  existence  of  things ;  but  yet,  fince  this  comes  here  in 
our  way,  I  fuppofe  I  may  fay,  that  we  are  apt  to  think,  that  fpace  in  itfelf  is 
actually  boundlefs ;  to  which  imagination,  the  idea  of  fpace,  or  expanfion,  of 
itfelf,  naturally  leads  us.  For  it  being  confidered  by  us,  either  as  the  extenfion 
of  body,  or  as  exifting  by  itfelf,  without  any  folid  matter  taking  it  up,  (for  of 
fuch  a  void  fpace  we  have  not  only  the  idea,  but  I  have  proved,  as  I  think,  from 
the  motion  of  body,  its  necefiary  exiftence)  it  is  impoflible  the  mind  fhould  be 
ever  able  to  find,  or  fuppofe,  any  end  of  it,  or  be  flopped  any  where,  in  its 
progrefs  in  this  fpace,  how  far  foever  it  extends  its  thoughts.  Any  bounds  made 
with  body,  even  adamantine  walls,  are  fo  far  from  putting  a  flop  to  the  mind, 
in  its  farther  progrefs,  in  fpace  and  extenfion,  that  it  rather  facilitates  and  en¬ 
larges  it ;  for  fo  far  as  that  body  reaches,  fo  far  no  one  can  doubt  of  extenfion : 
and  when  we  are  come  to  the  utmoft  extremity  of  body,  what  is  there  that  can 
there  put  a  flop,  and  fatisfy  the  mind,  that  it  is  at  the  end  of  fpace,  when  it 
perceives  it  is  not;  nay,  when  it  is  fatisfied  that  body  itfelf  can  move  into  it ? 
For,  if  it  be  necefiary  for  the  motion  of  body,  that  there  fhould  be  an  empty 
fpace,  tho’  ever  fo  little,  here  amongft  bodies ;  and  if  it  be  poflible  for  body  to 
move  in,  or  thro’  that  empty  fpace  ;  nay,  it  is  impofiible  for  any  particle  of  mat¬ 
ter  to  move,  but  into  an  empty  fpace :  the  fame  pofiibility  of  a  body’s  moving 
into  a  void  fpace,  beyond  the  utmoft  bounds  of  body,  as  well  as  into  a  void 
fpace  interfperfed  amongft  bodies,  will  always  remain  clear  and  evident:  the 
idea  of  empty  pure  fpace,  whether  within,  or  beyond,  the  confines  of  all  bo¬ 
dies,  being  exadly  the  fame,  differing  not  in  nature,  tho’  in  bulk  j  and  there 
being  nothing  to  hinder  body  from  moving  into  it.  So  that  wherever  the  mind 
places  itfelf,  by  any  thought,  either  amongft,  or  remote  from  all  bodies,  it  can 
in  this  uniform  idea  of  fpace  no- where  find  any  bounds,  any  end ;  and  fo  mufl 
necefiarily  conclude  it,  by  the  very  nature  and  idea  of  each  part  of  it,  to  be 
adlually  infinite. 

§  5.  As  by  the  power  we  find  in  ourfelves  of  repeating,  as  often  as  we  will, 
any  idea  of  fpace,  we  get  the  idea  of  immenfity ;  fo  by  being  able  to  repeat 
the  idea  of  any  length  of  duration  we  have  in  our  minds,  with  all  the  endlefs 
addition  of  number,  we  come  by  the  idea  of  eternity.  For  we  find  in  our¬ 
felves,  we  can  no  more  come  to  an  end  of  fuch  repeated  ideas,  than  we  can 
come  to  the  end  of  number,  which  every  one  perceives  he  cannot.  But  here 
again  it  is  another  queftion,  quite  different  from  our  having  an  idea  of  eternity, 
to  know,  whether  there  were  any  real  being,  whofe  duration  has  been  eternal. 
And  as  to  this,  I  fay,  he  that  confiders  fomething  now  exifting,  muft  necefla- 
rily  come  to  fomething  eternal.  But  having  fpoke  of  this  in  another  place,  I 
fhall  fay  here  no  more  of  it,  but  proceed  to  fome  other  confiderations  of  our 
idea  of  infinity. 

§  6.  If  it  be  fo,  that  our  idea  of  infinity  be  got  from  the  power  we  obferve 
in  ourfelves,  of  repeating  without  end  our  own  ideas ;  it  may  be  demanded, 
“  why  we  do  not  attribute  infinity  to  other  ideas,  as  well  as  thofe  of  fpace  and 
duration  ?”  fince  they  may  be  as  eafily,  and  as  often  repeated  in  our  minds,  as 
the  other :  and  yet  no  body  ever  thinks  of  infinite  fweetnefs,  or  infinite  white- 
nefs,  tho’  he  can  repeat  the  idea  of  fweet,  or  white,  as  frequently  as  thofe  of  a 
yard,  or  a  day.  To  which  I  anfwer :  all  the  ideas  that  are  confidered  as  having 
parts,  and  are  capable  of  increafe,  by  the  addition  of  any  equal,  or  lefs  parts, 
afford  us,  by  their  repetition,  the  idea  of  infinity;  becaufe,  with  this  endlefs 
repetition,  there  is  continued  an  enlargement,  of  which  there  can  be  no  end. 
But  in  other  ideas  it  is  not  fo ;  for  to  the  largeft  idea  of  extenfion,  or  duration, 
that  I  at  prefent  have,  the  addition  of  any  the  leaft  part  makes  an  increafe ;  but 
to  the  perfedteft  idea  I  have  of  the  whiteft  whitenefs,  if  I  add  another  of  a  lefs. 
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or  equal  whitenefs  (and  of  a  whiter  than  I  have*  I  cannot  add  the  idea)  it  Chap. 
makes  no  increafe,  and  enlarges  not  my  idea  at  all :  and  therefore  the  different  XVII. 
ideas  of  whitenefs,  &c.  are  called  degrees.  For  thofe  ideas  that  confift  of  parts,  , 

are  capable  of  being  augmented  by  every  addition  of  the  lead;  part ;  but,  if  you 
take  the  idea  of  white,  which  one  parcel  of  fnow  yielded  yefterday  to  your 
fight,  and  another  idea  of  white  from  another  parcel  of  fnow  you  fee  to-day, 
and  put  them  together  in  your  mind,  they  embody,  as  it  were,  and  run  into 
one,  and  the  idea  of  whitenefs  is  not  at  all  increafed ;  and  if  we  add  a  lefs  de¬ 
gree  of  whitenefs  to  a  greater,  we  are  fo  far  from  increafing,  that  we  diminifh 
it.  Thofe  ideas  that  confift  not  of  parts,  cannot  be  augmented  to  what  pro¬ 
portion  men  pleafe,  or  be  ftretched  beyond  what  they  have  received  by  their 
fenfes ;  but  fpace,  duration,  and  number,  being  capable  of  increafe  by  repe¬ 
tition,  leave  in  the  mind  an  idea  of  an  endlefs  room  for  more :  nor  can  we  con¬ 
ceive  any  where  a  ftop  to  a  farther  addition,  or  progreffion,  and  fo  thofe  ideas 
alone  lead  our  minds  towards  the  thought  of  infinity. 

§  7.  Tho’  our  idea  of  infinity  arife  from  the  contemplation  of  quantity,  and  Difference 
the  endlefs  increafe  the  mind  is  able  to  make  in  quantity,  by  the  repeated  addi-  between  m- 
tions  of  what  portions  thereof  it  pleafes ;  yet,  I  guefs,  we  caufe  great  confufion  °I)(1 
in  our  thoughts,  when  we  join  infinity  to  any  fuppofed  idea  of  quantity  the  fpace’infi- 
mind  can  be  thought  to  have,  and  fo  difcourfe,  or  reafon,  about  an  infinite  quan-  nite- 
tity,  viz.  an  infinite  fpace,  or  an  infinite  duration.  For,  our  idea  of  infinity 
being,  as  I  think,  an  endlefs  growing  idea,  but  the  idea  of  any  quantity  the 
mind  has,  being,  at  that  time,  terminated  in  that  idea,  (for  be  it  as  great  as  it 

will,  it  can  be  no  greater  than  it  is)  to  join  infinity  to  it,  is  to  adjuft  a  ftanding 

meafure  to  a  growing  bulk ;  and,  therefore,  I  think,  it  is  not  an  infignificant 
fubtilty,  if  I  fay  that  we  are  carefully  to  diftinguifh  between  the  idea  of  the 
infinity  of  fpace,  and  the  idea  of  a  fpace  infinite :  the  firft  is  nothing  but  a  fup¬ 
pofed  endlefs  progreftion  of  the  mind,  over  what  repeated  ideas  of  fpace  it 
pleafes ;  but  to  have  actually  in  the  mind  the  idea  of  a  fpace  infinite,  is  to  fup- 
pofe  the  mind  already  paffed  over,  and  actually  to  have  a  view  of  all  thofe  re¬ 
peated  ideas  of  fpace,  which  an  endlefs  repetition  can  never  totally  reprefent  to 
it  j  which  carries  in  it  a  plain  contradiction. 

§  8.  This,  perhaps,  will  be  a  little  plainer,  if  we  confider  it  in  numbers.  We  have  no 
The  infinity  of  numbers,  to  the  end  of  whole  addition  every  one  perceives  id.ea  in^‘ 

there  is  no  approach,  eafily  appears  to  any  one  that  reflects  on  it :  but  how  clear  nite  fpace" 
foever  this  idea  of  the  infinity  of  number  be,  there  is  nothing  yet  more  evident, 
than  the  abfurdity  of  the  aCtual  idea  of  an  infinite  number.  Whatfoever  pofitive 
ideas  we  have  in  our  minds  of  any  fpace,  duration,  or  number,  let  them  be 
ever  fo  great,  they  are  ftill  finite ;  but,  when  we  fuppofe  an  inexhauftible  re¬ 
mainder,  from  which  we  remove  all  bounds,  and  wherein  we  allow  the  mind 
an  endlefs  progreffion  of  thought,  without  ever  compleating  the  idea,  there  we 
have  our  idea  of  infinity,  which,  tho’  it  feems  to  be  pretty  clear,  when  we 
confider  nothing  elle  in  it  but  the  negation  of  an  end,  yet  when  we  would 
frame  in  our  minds  the  idea  of  an  infinite  fpace,  or  duration,  that  idea  is  very 
obfeure  and  confufed,  becaufe  it  is  made  up  of  two  parts,  very  different,  if  not 
inconfiftent.  For  let  a  man  frame  in  his  mind  an  idea  of  any  fpace,  or  num¬ 
ber,  as  great  as  he  will ;  it  is  plain  the  mind  refts  and  terminates  in  that  idea, 
which  is  contrary  to  the  idea  of  infinity,  which  confifts  in  a  fuppofed  endlefs 
progreffion.  And,  therefore,  I  think  it  is,  that  we  are  lb  eafily  confounded, 
when  we  come  to  argue  and  reafon  about  infinite  Ipace,  or  duration,  &c.  be¬ 
caufe  the  parts  of  fuch  an  idea  not  being  perceived  to  be,  as  they  are,  incon¬ 
fiftent,  the  one  fide,  or  other,  always  perplexes  whatever  confequences  we  draw 
from  the  other ;  as  an  idea  of  motion  not  paffing  on,  would  perplex  any  one, 
who  Ihould  argue  from  fuch  an  idea,  which  is  not  better  than  an  idea  of  motion 
at  reft :  and  fuch  another  feems  to  me  to  be  the  idea  of  a  fpace,  or  (which  is 
the  fame  thing)  a  number  infinite,  i.  e.  of  a  fpace,  or  number,  which  the 
mind  actually  has,  and  fo  views,  and  terminates  in  j  and  of  a  fpace,  or  number, 
which,  in  a  conftant  and  endlefs  enlarging  and  progreffion,  it  can,  in  thought 

never 
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never  attain  to.  For  how  large  foever  an  idea  of  fpace  I  have  in  my  mind,  it 
is  no  larger  than  it  is  that  indant  that  I  have  it,  tho’  I  be  capable  the  next  in¬ 
dant  to  double  it,  and  fo  on  in  infinitum :  for  that  alone  is  infinite,  which  has  no 
bounds ;  and  that  the  idea  of  infinity,  in  which  our  thoughts  can  find  none. 

§  p.  But  of  all  other  ideas,  it  is  number,  as  I  have  faid,  which,  I  think, 
furniflies  us  with  the  cleared:  and  mod  didindt  idea  of  infinity  we  are  capable 
of.  For  even  in  ipace  and  duration,  when  the  mind  purfues  the  idea  of  infi¬ 
nity,  it  there  makes  ufe  of  the  ideas  and  repetitions  of  numbers,  as  of  millions 
of  millions  of  miles,  or  years,  which  are  fo  many  didindt  ideas,  kept  bed  by 
number  from  running  into  a  confuted  heap,  wherein  the  mind  lofes  itfelf ;  and 
■when  it  has  added  together  as  many  millions,  &c.  as  it  pleafes,  of  known 
lengths  of  fpace,  or  duration,  the  cleared  idea  it  can  get  of  infinity,  is  the 
confus’d,  incomprehenfible  remainder  of  endlefs,  addible  numbers,  which  af¬ 
fords  no  profpedt  of  dop,  or  boundary. 

§  io.  It  will  perhaps  give  us  a  little  farther  light,  into  the  idea  we  have  of 
infinity,  and  difcover  to  us  that  it  is  nothing  but  the  infinity  of  number,  ap- 
ply’d  to  determinate  parts,  of  which  we  have  in  our  minds  the  didindt  ideas,  if 
we  confider,  that  number  is  not  generally  thought  by  us  infinite,  whereas  dura¬ 
tion  and  extenfion  are  apt  to  be  fo  which  arifes  from  hence,  that  in  number 
we  are  at  one  end  as  it  were :  for  there  being  in  number  nothing  lefs  than  an 
unit,  v/e  there  dop,  and  are  at  an  end  •  but  in  addition,  or  increafe  of  num¬ 
ber,  we  can  let  no  bounds :  and  fo  it  is  like  a  line,  whereof  one  end  termi¬ 
nating  with  us,  the  other  is  extended  dill  forwards,  beyond  all  that  we  can 
conceive ;  but  in  fpace,  and  duration,  it  is  otherwife.  For  in  duration  we 
confider  it,  as  if  this  line  of  number  were  extended  both  ways  to  an  uncon¬ 
ceivable,  undeterminate,  and  infinite  length  j  which  is  evident  to  any  one,  that 
will  but  refledt  on  what  confideration  he  hath  of  eternity ;  which,  I  fuppofe, 
he  will  find  to  be  nothing  elfe,  but  the  turning  this  infinity  of  number  both 
ways,  a  parte  ante,  and  a  parte  pod,  as  they  fpeak.  For  when  we  would  con¬ 
fider  eternity,  a  parte  ante,  what  do  wre  hut,  beginning  from  our  felves  and 
the  prefent  time  we  are  in,  repeat  in  our  minds  the  ideas  of  years,  or  ages, 
or  any  other  aifignable  portion  of  duration  pad,  with  a  profpeid  of  proceeding 
in  fuch  addition,  with  all  the  infinity  of  number  ?  And,  when  we  would 
confider  eternity,  a  parte  pod,  we  jud  after  the  fame  rate  begin  from  our 
felves,  and  reckon  by  multiply ’d  periods  yet  to  come,  dill  extending  that  line 
of  number,  as  before.  And  thefe  two  being  put  together,  are  that  infinite 
duration  we  call  eternity  ;  which,  as  wre  turn  our  view  either  way  forwards  or 
backwards,  appears  infinite,  becaufe  we  dill  turn  that  way  the  infinite  end  of 
number,  i.  e.  the  power  dill  of  adding  more. 

§  ii.  The  fame  happens  alfo  in  fpace,  wherein,  conceiving  ourfelves  to  be 
as  it  were  in  the  center,  we  do  on  all  fides  purfue  thofe  indeterminable  lines  of 
number  ;  and  reckoning  any  way  from  ourfelves,  a  yard,  mile,  diameter  of 
the  earth,  or  orbis  magnus,  by  the  infinity  of  number,  we  add  others  to  them 
as  often  as  we  will ;  and  having  no  more  reafon  to  fet  bounds  to  thofe  re¬ 
peated  ideas  than  we  have  to  fet  bounds  to  number,  we  have  that  indeter¬ 
minable  idea  of  immenfity. 

§  12.  And  fince,  in  any  bulk  of  matter,  our  thoughts  can  never  arrive  at 
the  utmod  divilibility,  therefore  there  is  an  apparent  infinity  to  us  alfo,  in  that 
which  has  the  infinity  alfo  of  number ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  in  the 
former  confiderations  of  the  infinity  of  fpace  and  duration,  we  only  ufe  ad¬ 
dition  of  numbers ;  whereas  this  is  like  the  divifion  of  an  unit  into  its  frac¬ 
tions,  wherein  the  mind  alfo  can  proceed  in  infinitum,  as  well  as  in  the  for¬ 
mer  additions,  it  being  indeed  but  the  addition  dill  of  new  numbers:  tho’ 
in  the  addition  of  the  one,  we  can  have  no  more  the  pofitive  idea  of  a 
ipace,  infinitely  great,  than  in  the  divifion  of  the  other,  we  can  have  the 
idea  of  a  body  infinitely  little ;  our  idea  of  infinity  being,  as  I  may  ia  fay,  a 
growing  and  fugitive  idea,  dill  in  a  boundlefs  progrefiion,  that  can  dop  no 
where. 


§  13.  Tho’ 


Infinity, 

§  13,  Tho’  it  be  hard,  I  think,  to  find  any  one  fo  abfurd  as  to  fay,  he 
has  the  pofitive  idea  of  an  adtual,  infinite  number  j  the  infinity  whereof 
lies  only  in  a  power  flill  of  adding  any  combination  of  units  to  any  for¬ 
mer  number,  and  that  as  long  and  as  much  as  one  will ;  the  like  alfo  being 
in  the  infinity  of  fpace  and  duration,  which  power  leaves  always  to  the 
mind  room  for  endlefs  additions  5  yet  there  be  thofe,  who  imagine  they  have 
pofitive  ideas  of  infinite  duration  and  fpace.  It  would,  I  think,  be  enough  to 
deftroy  any  fuch  pofitive  idea  of  infinite,  to  afk  him  that  has  it,  cc  whether 
“  he  could  add  to  it  or  no  ?”  which  would  eafily  fhew  the  miflake  of  fuch  a 
pofitive  idea.  We  can,  I  think,  have  no  pofitive  idea  of  any  fpace,  or  du¬ 
ration,  which  is  not  made  up  of,  and  commenfurate  to  repeated  numbers  of  feet, 
or  yards,  or  days,  and  years,  which  are  the  common  meafures,  whereof  we 
have  the  ideas  in  our  minds,  and  whereby  we  judge  of  the  greatnefs  of  thefe 
fort  of  quantities.  And  therefore,  fince  an  idea  of  infinite  fpace,  or  duration, 
muff  needs  be  made  up  of  infinite  parts,  it  can  have  no  other  infinity  than  that 
of  number,  capable  hill  of  farther  addition,  but  not  an  adtual,  pofitive  idea  of 
a  number  infinite.  For,  I  think,  it  is  evident,  that  the  addition  of  finite  things 
together  (as  are  all  lengths,  whereof  we  have  the  pofitive  ideas)  can  never 
otherwife  produce  the  idea  of  infinite,  than  as  number  does  which,  confiding 
of  additions  of  finite  units  one  to  another,  fuggefls  the  idea  of  infinite,  only  by 
a  power  we  find  we  have  of  flill  increafing  the  fum,  and  adding  more  of  the 
fame  kind,  without  coming  one  jot  nearer  the  end  of  fuch  progreffion. 

§  14.  They  who  would  prove  their  idea  of  infinite  to  be  pofitive,  feem  to 
me  to  do  it  by  a  pleafant  argument,  taken  from  the  negation  of  an  end  ;  which 
being  negative,  the  negation  of  it  is  pofitive.  He  that  confiders  that  the  end 
is,  in  body,  but  the  extremity  or  fuperficies  of  that  body,  will  not  perhaps  be 
forward  to  grant  that  the  end  is  a  bare  negative :  and  he  that  perceives  the 
end  of  his  pen  is  black,  or  white,  will  be  apt  to  think  that  the  end  is  fome- 
thing  more  than  a  pure  negation.  Nor  is  it,  when  apply’d  to  duration,  the 
bare  negation  of  exiflence,  but  more  properly  the  lafl  moment  of  it.  But  if 
they  will  have  the  end  to  be  nothing  but  the  bare  negation  of  exiflence,  I  am 
fure  they  cannot  deny  but  that  the  beginning  is  the  firfl  inflant  of  being,  and  is 
not  by  any  body  conceiv’d  to  be  a  bare  negation  j  and  therefore  by  their  own 
argument,  the  idea  of  eternal,  a  parte  ante,  or  of  a  duration  without  a  begin¬ 
ning,  is  but  a  negative  idea. 

§  1  The  idea  of  infinite  has,  I  confefs,  fomething  of  pofitive,  in  all  thofe 
things  we  apply  it  to.  When  we  would  think  of  infinite  fpace,  or  duration, 
we  at  firfl  flep  ufually  make  fome  very  large  idea,  as  perhaps  of  millions  of 
ages,  or  miles,  which  poffibly  we  double,  and  multiply,  feveral  times.  All 
that  we  thus  amafs  together  in  our  thoughts  is  pofitive,  and  the  affemblage  of 
a  great  number  of  pofitive  ideas  of  fpace,  or  duration.  But  what  flill  remains 
beyond  this,  we  have  no  more  a  pofitive  diflindl  notion  of,  than  a  mariner  has 
of  the  depth  of  the  fea  ;  where  having  let  down  a  large  portion  of  his  found¬ 
ing-line,  he  reaches  no  bottom :  whereby  he  knows  the  depth  to  be  fo  many 
fathoms,  and  more ;  but  how  much  that  more  is,  he  hath  no  diflind:  notion 
at  all :  and  could  he  always  fupply  new  line,  and  find  the  plummet  always  fink, 
without  ever  flopping,  he  would  be  fomething  in  the  poflure  of  the  mind, 
reaching  after  a  complete  and  pofitive  idea  of  infinity.  In  which  cafe  let  this 
line  be  ten,  or  ten  thoufand  fathoms  long,  it  equally  difeovers  what  is  beyond 
it ;  and  gives  only  this  confus’d  and  comparative  idea,  that  this  is  not  all,  but 
one  may  yet  go  farther.  So  much  as  the  mind  comprehends  of  any  fpace,  it 
has  a  pofitive  idea  of :  but  in  endeavouring  to  make  it  infinite,  it  being  always 
enlarging,  always  advancing,  the  idea  is  flill  imperfect  and  incomplete.  So 
much  fpace,  as  the  mind  takes  a  view  of,  in  its  contemplation  of  greatnefs,  is 
a  clear  picture  and  pofitive  in  the  underflanding :  but  infinite  is  flill  greater. 
1.  Then,  the  idea  of  fo  much,  is  pofitive  and  clear.  2.  The  idea  of  greater 
is  alfo  clear,  but  it  is  but  a  comparative  idea.  3.  The  idea  of  fo  much  greater, 
as  cannot  be  comprehended  j  and  this  is  plainly  negative,  not  pofitive.  For 
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Book  IL  he  has  no  pofitive,  dear  idea  of  the  largenefs  of  any  extenfion  (which  is  that 
fought  for,  in  the  idea  of  infinite)  that  has  not  a  compreheniive  idea  of  the  di- 
menfions  of  it :  and  fuch  no  body,  I  think,  pretends  to  in  what  is  infinite. 
For  to  fay  a  man  has  a  pofitive,  clear  idea  of  any  quantity,  without  knowing 
how  great  it  is,  is  as  reafonable  as  to  fay,  he  has  the  pofitive,  clear  idea  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  fands  on  the  fea-fhore,  who  knows  not  how  many  they  be  ;  but  only 
that  they  are  more  than  twenty.  For  juft  fuch  a  perfedt  and  pofitive  idea  has  he 
of  an  infinite  fpace,  or  duration,  who  fays,  it  is  larger  than  the  extent,  or  duration 
of  ten,  a  hundred,  or  a  thoufand,  or  any  other  number  of  miles,  or  years,  whereof 
he  has,  or  can  have  a  pofitive  idea ;  which  is  all  the  idea,  I  think,  we  have  of  infi¬ 
nite.  So  that  what  lies  beyond  our  pofitive  idea  towards  infinity,  lies  in  obfcurity  y 
and  has  the  undeterminate  confufion  of  a  negative  idea,  wherein  I  know  I  neither 
do,  nor  can  comprehend  all  I  would,  it  being  too  large  for  a  finite  and  narrow 
capacity :  and  that  cannot  but  be  very  far  from  a  pofitive,  complete  idea,  where¬ 
in  the  greateft  part,  of  what  I  would  comprehend,  is  left  out,  under  the  un¬ 
determinate  intimation  of  being  ftill  greater :  for  to  fay,  that  having,  in  any 
quantity,  meafur’d  fo  much,  or  gone  l'o  far,  you  are  not  yet  at  an  end,  is  only 
to  fay,  that  that  quantity  is  greater.  So  that  the  negation  of  an  end  in  any 
quantity,  is  in  other  words,  only  to  fay,  that  it  is  bigger  :  and  a  total  negation 
of  an  end,  is  but  the  carrying  this  bigger  ftill  with  you,  in  all  the  progreflions 
your  thoughts  ftiall  make  in  quantity  ;  and  adding  this  idea  of  ftill  greater  to 
all  the  ideas  you  have,  or  can  be  fuppos’d  to  have,  of  quantity.  Now,  whe¬ 
ther  fuch  an  idea,  as  that,  be  pofitive,  I  leave  any  one  to  confider. 

We  have  no  §  1 6.  I  ask  thofe,  who  fay  they  have  a  pofitive  idea  of  eternity,  whether 
pofitive  idea  their  idea  of  duration  includes  in  it  fuccefiion,  or  not  ?  If  it  does  not,  they 
duration  n'te  ought  t0  drew  the  difference  of  their  notion  of  duration,  when  apply ’d  to  an 
eternal  being,  and  to  a  finite :  fince  perhaps  there  may  be  others,  as  well  as  I, 
who  will  own  to  them  their  weaknefs  of  underftanding  in  this  point ;  and  ac¬ 
knowledge,  that  the  notion  they  have  of  duration  forces  them  to  conceive,  that 
whatever  has  duration,  is  of  a  longer  continuance  to-day  than  it  was  yefter- 
day.  If  to  avoid  fuccefiion  in  eternal  exiftence,  they  recur  to  the  pundtum 
ftans  of  the  fchools,  I  fuppofe  they  will  thereby  very  little  mend  the  matter, 
help  us  to  a  more  clear  and  pofitive  idea  of  infinite  duration,  there  being  nothing 
more  inconceivable  to  me  than  duration  without  fuccefiion.  Befides  that 
pundtum  ftans,  if  it  fignify  any  thing,  being  not  quantum,  finite  or  infinite, 
cannot  belong  to  it.  But  if  our  weak  apprehenfions  cannot  feparate  fuccefiion 
from  any  duration  whatfoever,  our  idea  of  eternity  can  be  nothing  but  of  infi¬ 
nite  fuccefiion  of  moments  of  duration,  wherein  any  thing  does  exift ;  and 
whether  any  one  has,  or  can  have  a  pofitive  idea  of  an  adtual  infinite  number ; 

I  leave  him  to  confider,  till  his  infinite  number  be  fo  great  that  he  himfelf  can 
add  no  more  to  it ;  and  as  long  as  he  can  increafe  it,  I  doubt  he  himlelf  will 
think  the  idea  he  hath  of  it,  a  little  too  fcanty  for  pofitive  infinity. 

§17.  I  think  it  unavoidable,  for  every  confidering  rational  creature,  that 
will  but  examine  his  own  or  any  other  exiftence,  to  have  the  notion  of  an  eter¬ 
nal,  wife  being,  who  had  no  beginning  :  and  fuch  an  idea  of  infinite  duration 
I  am  fure  I  have.  But  this  negation  of  a  beginning  being  but  the  negation  of  a 
pofitive  thing,  fcarce  gives  me  a  pofitive  idea  of  infinity ;  which,  whenever  I 
endeavour  to  extend  my  thoughts  to,  I  confefs  myfelf  at  a  lofs,  and  find  I  can¬ 
not  attain  any  clear  comprehenfion  of  it. 

No  pofitive  §  18.  He  that  thinks  he  has  a  pofitive  idea  of  infinite  fpace,  will,  when  he 
liieaot  infi-  Confiders  it,  find  that  he  can  no  more  have  a  pofitive  idea  of  the  greateft,  than 
J1,CL  pace'  he  has  of  the  leaft  fpace.  For  in  this  latter,  which  feems  the  eafier  of  the  two, 
and  more  within  our  comprehenfion,  we  are  capable  only  of  a  comparative 
idea  of  fmallnefs,  which  will  always  be  lefs  than  any  one  whereof  we  have  the 
pofitive  idea.  All  our  pofitive  ideas  of  any  quantity,  whether  great  or  little, 
have  always  bounds  ;  tho’  our  comparative  idea,  whereby  we  can  always  add  to 
the  one  and  take  from  the  other,  hath  no  bounds :  for  that  which  remains,  ei¬ 
ther  great  or  little,  not  being  comprehended  in  that  pofitive  idea  which  we  have, 

lies 
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lies  in  obfcurity ;  and  we  have  no  other  idea  of  it,  but  of  the  power  of  en-  Chap. 
larging  the  one,  and  diminifhing  the  other,  without  ceafing.  A  peftle  and  XVIII. 
mortar  will  as  foon  bring  any  particle  of  matter  to  indivifibility,  as  the  acuteft  '"V'v-11 
thought  of  a  mathematician :  and  a  furveyor  may  as  foon  with  his  chain  mea- 
fure  out  infinite  fpace,  as  a  philofopher  by  the  quickeft  flight  of  mind  reach  it, 
or  by  thinking  comprehend  it ;  which  is  to  have  a  pofitive  idea  of  it.  He  that 
thinks  on  a  cube  of  an  inch  diameter,  has  a  clear  and  pofitive  idea  of  it  in  his 
mind,  and  fo  can  frame  one  of  1,  i,  j-,  and  fo  on  till  he  has  the  idea  in  his 
thoughts  of  fomething  very  little ;  but  yet  reaches  not  the  idea  of  that  incom- 
prehenfible  littlenefs  which  divifion  can  produce.  What  remains  of  fmallnefs, 
is  as  far  from  his  thoughts  as  when  he  firft  began  ;  and  therefore  he  never  comes 
at  all  to  have  a  clear  and  pofitive  idea  of  that  fmallnefs,  which  is  confequent  to 
infinite  divifibility. 

§  19.  Every  one  that  looks  towards  infinity,  does,  as  I  have  faid,  at  firft  What  is  po- 
glance  make  fome  very  large  idea  of  that  which  he  applies  it  to,  let  it  be  fpace  f;nve’.  what 
or  duration ;  and  poffibly  he  wearies  his  thoughts,  by  multiplying  in  his  mind  ^rtd^of  U 
that  firft  large  idea :  but  yet  by  that  he  comes  no  nearer  to  the  having  a  pofitive,  infinite, 
clear  idea,  of  what  remains  to  make  up  a  pofitive  infinite,  than  the  country- 
fellow  had  of  the  water,  which  was  yet  to  come  and  pafs  the  channel  of  the 
river  where  he  flood  : 

Rufticus  expectat  dum  tranfeat  amnis;  at  ille 

Labitur,  et  labetur  in  omne  volubilis  aevum. 

§  20.  There  are  fome  I  have  met  with,  that  put  fo  much  difference  be-  Some  think 
tween  infinite  duration  and  infinite  fpace,  that  they  perfuade  themfelves  that  tl^t-^v^a 
they  have  a  pofitive  idea  of  eternity  ;  but  that  they  have  not,  nor  can  have,  any  of  eternity, 
idea  of  infinite  fpace.  The  reafon  of  which  miftake  I  fuppofe  to  be  this,  that  and  not  of 
finding,  by  a  due  contemplation  of  caufes  and  effedts,  that  it  is  neceffary  to  ad- 
mit  fome  eternal  being,  and  fo  to  confider  the  real  exiftence  of  that  being,  as  paCC" 
taking  up  and  commenfurate  to  their  idea  of  eternity  ;  but,  on  the  other  fide, 
not  finding  it  neceffary  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  apparently  abfurd,  that  body 
fhould  be  infinite  ;  they  forwardly  conclude,  they  can  have  no  idea  of  infinite 
fpace,  becaufe  they  can  have  no  idea  of  infinite  matter.  Which  conlequence, 

I  conceive,  is  very  ill  collected  ;  becaufe  the  exiftence  of  matter  is  no  ways  ne- 
ceffary  to  the  exiftence  of  fpace,  no  more  than  the  exiftence  of  motion,  or  the 
fun,  is  neceffary  to  duration,  tho’  duration  ufes  to  be  meafured  by  it :  and  I 
I  doubt  not  but  a  man  may  have  the  idea  of  ten  thoufand  miles  fquare,  with¬ 
out  any  body  fo  big,  as  well  as  the  idea  of  ten  thoufand  years,  without  any 
body  fo  old.  It  feems  as  eafy  to  me,  to  have  the  idea  of  fpace,  empty  of 
body,  as  to  think  of  the  capacity  of  a  bufhel,  without  corn,  or  the  hollow  of 
a  nutfhel,  without  a  kernel  in  it :  it  being  no  more  neceffary  that  there  fhould 
be  exifting  a  folid  body,  infinitely  extended,  becaufe  we  have  an  idea  of  the 
infinity  of  fpace,  than  it  is  neceffary  that  the  world  fhould  be  eternal,  becaufe 
we  have  an  idea  of  infinite  duration.  And  why  fhould  we  think  our  idea  of 
infinite  fpace  requires  the  real  exiftence  of  matter  to  fupport  it,  when  we  find, 
that  we  have  as  clear  an  idea  of  infinite  duration  to  come,  as  we  have  of  infi¬ 
nite  duration  paft  ?  Tho’,  I  fuppofe,  no  body  thinks  it  conceivable,  that  any 
thing  does,  or  has  exifted  in  that  future  duration.  Nor  is  it  poffible  to  join  our 
idea  of  future  duration,  with  prefent  or  paft  exiftence,  any  more  than  it  is  pof¬ 
fible  to  make  the  ideas  of  yefterday,  to-day,  and  to-morrow,  to  be  the  fame ; 
or  bring  ages  paft  and  future  together,  and  make  them  contemporary.  But, 
if  thefe  men  are  of  the  mind,  that  they  have  clearer  ideas  of  infinite  duration, 
than  of  infinite  fpace  ;  becaufe  it  is  paft  doubt,  that  God  has  exifted  from  all 
eternity,  but  there  is  no  real  matter  co-extended  with  infinite  fpace :  yet  thofe 
philofophers,  who  are  of  opinion,  that  infinite  fpace  is  poftefs’d  by  God’s  infi¬ 
nite  omniprefence,  as  well  as  infinite  duration  by  his  eternal  exiftence,  muft 
be  allow’d  to  have  as  clear  an  idea  of  infinite  fpace  as  of  infinite  duration  ;  tho’ 
neither  of  them,  I  think,  has  any  pofitive  idea  of  infinity  in  either  cafe.  For 
whatfoever  pofitive  ideas  a  man  has  in  his  mind,  of  any  quantity,  he  can  re¬ 
peat 
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infinity 
caufe  of 
miftakes. 


Book  II.  peat  it,  and  add  it  to  the  former,  as  eafily  as  he  can  add  together  the  ideas  of 
two  days,  or  two  paces ;  which  are  pofitive  ideas  of  lengths  he  has  in  his  mind, 
and  fo  on,  as  long  as  he  pleafes :  whereby,  if  a  man  had  a  pofitive  idea  of  in¬ 
finite,  either  duration,  or  fpace,  he  could  add  two  infinites  together ;  nay,  make 
one  infinite  infinitely  bigger  than  another:  abfurdities  too  grofs  to  be  con¬ 
futed  ! 

Suppofedpo-  §  21.  But  yet,  after  all  this,  there  being  men,  who  perfuade  themfelves 
fitive  ideas  of  that  they  have  clear,  pofitive,  comprehenfive  ideas  of  infinity,  it  is  fit  they  en¬ 
joy  their  privilege :  and  I  fliould  be  very  glad  (with  fome  others  that  I  know, 
who  acknowledge  they  have  none  fuch)  to  be  better  informed  by  their  commu¬ 
nication.  For  I  have  been  hitherto  apt  to  think,  that  the  great  and  inextricable 
difficulties,  which  perpetually  involve  all  difcourfes  concerning  infinity,  whether 
of  fpace,  duration,  or  divifibility,  have  been  the  certain  marks  of  a  defeCt  in 
our  ideas  of  infinity,  and  the  difproportion  the  nature  thereof  has  to  the  com- 
prehenfion  of  our  narrow  capacities.  For  whilft  men  talk  and  difpute  of  infi¬ 
nite  fpace,  or  duration,  as  if  they  had  as  compleat  and  pofitive  ideas  of  them, 
as  they  have  of  the  names  they  ufe  for  them,  or  as  they  have  of  a  yard,  or  an 
hour,  or  any  other  determinate  quantity it  is  no  wonder  if  the  incomprehen- 
fible  nature  of  the  thing,  they  difcourfe  of,  or  reafon  about,  leads  them  into 
perplexities  and  contradictions ;  and  their  minds  be  overlaid  by  an  objeCt  too 
large  and  mighty  to  be  furveyed  and  managed  by  them. 

§  22.  If  I  have  dwelt  pretty  long  on  the  confiderations  of  duration,  fpace, 
and  number,  and  what  arifes  from  the  contemplation  of  them,  infinity ;  it  is 
poffibly  no  more  than  the  matter  requires,  there  being  few  fimple  ideas,  whofe 
modes  give  more  exercife  to  the  thoughts  of  men  than  thefe  do.  I  pretend  not 
to  treat  of  them  in  their  full  latitude  ;  it  fuffices  to  my  defign,  to  ffiew  how 
the  mind  receives  them,  fuch  as  they  are,  from  fenfation  and  reflection ;  and 
how  even  the  idea  we  have  of  infinity,  how  remote  foever  it  may  feem  to  be 
from  any  objeCt  of  fenfe,  or  operation  of  our  mind,  has  neverthelefs,  as  all  our 
other  ideas,  its  original  there.  Some  mathematicians,  perhaps,  of  advanced 
fpeculations,  may  have  other  ways  to  introduce  into  their  minds  ideas  of  infi¬ 
nity  ;  but  this  hinders  not,  but  that  they  themfelves,  as  well  as  all  other  men, 
got  the  firff  ideas,  which  they  had  of  infinity,  from  fenfation  and  reflection,  in 
the  method  we  have  here  fet  down. 


All  thefe 
ideas  from 
fenfation  and 
reflection. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

Of  other  fimple  modes. 

Modes  of  §  i.  *  |  'HO’  I  have  in  the  foregoing  chapters  Ihewn,  how,  from  fimple 
motion.  ideas,  taken  in  by  fenfation,  the  mind  comes  to  extend  itfelf,  even 

to  infinity;  which,  however,  it  may,  of  all  others,  feem  moft  remote  from 
any  fenfible  perception  ;  yet,  at  laft,  hath  nothing  in  it,  but  what  is,  made  out 
of  fimple  ideas,  received  into  the  mind  by  the  fenles,  and  afterwards  there  put 
together  by  the  faculty  the  mind  has  to  repeat  its  own  ideas :  tho’,  I  fay, 
thefe  might  be  inftances  enough  of  fimple  modes  of  the  fimple  ideas  of  fenla- 
tion,  and  fuffice  to  fhew  how  the  mind  comes  by  them ;  yet  I  ffiall,  for  me¬ 
thod’s  fake,  tho’  briefly,  give  an  account  of  fome  few  more,  and  then  proceed 
to  more  complex  ideas. 

§  2.  To  Aide,  roll,  tumble,  walk,  creep,  run,  dance,  leap,  ikip,  and  abun¬ 
dance  of  others  that  might  be  named,  are  words  which  are  no  fooner  heard,  but 
every  one,  who  under  Hands  Engliffi,  has  prefently  in  his  mind  diftinCt  ideas, 
which  are  all  but  the  different  modifications  of  motion.  Modes  of  motion  an- 
fwer  thofe  of  extenfion :  fwift  and  flow  are  two  different  ideas  of  motion,  the 
meafures  whereof  are  made  of  the  diftances  of  time,  and  fpace,  put  together ; 
fo  they  are  complex  ideas  comprehending  time  and  fpace  with  motion. 

§  3-  The 
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§  3.  The  like  variety  have  we  in  founds.  Every  articulate  word  is  a  diffe¬ 
rent  modification  of  found  :  by  which  we  fee,  that  from  the  fenfe  of  hearing, 
by  fuch  modifications,  the  mind  may  be  furnifhed  with  diflindt  ideas  to  almoil 
an  infinite  number.  Sounds  alfo,  befides  the  diflindt  cries  of  birds  and  beafls, 
are  modified  by  diverfity  of  notes,  of  different  length,  put  together,  which 
make  that  complex  idea  called  a  tune,  which  a  mufician  may  have  in  his  mind, 
when  he  hears,  or  makes,  no  found  at  all,  by  refledting  on  the  ideas  of  thofe 
founds  fo  put  together  filently  in  his  own  fancy. 

§  4*  Th  ose  of  colours  are  alfo  very  various:  fome  we  take  notice  of,  as  the 
different  degrees,  or,  as  they  are  termed,  fhades  of  the  fame  colour.  But  fince  we 
very  feldom  make  affemblages  of  colours,  either  for  ufe,  or  delight,  but  figure 
is  taken  in  alfo,  and  has  its  part  in  it ;  as  in  painting,  weaving,  needle-works,  &c. 
thofe  which  are  taken  notice  of,  do  mofl  commonly  belong  to  mixed  modes,  as 
being  made  up  of  ideas  of  divers  kinds,  viz.  figure  and  colour ;  fuch  as  beauty, 
rainbow,  &c. 

§  5.  All  compounded  tafles  and  fmells  are  alfo  modes  made  up  of  the  fim¬ 
ple  ideas  of  thofe  fenles.  But  they  being  fuch  as  generally  we  have  no  names 
for,  are  lefs  taken  notice  of,  and  cannot  be  fet  down  in  writing ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  muff  be  left  without  enumeration  to  the  thoughts,  and  experience  of  my 
reader. 

§  6.  In  general  it  may  be  obferved,  that  thofe  fimple  modes  which  are  con- 
fidered  but  as  different  degrees  of  the  fame  fimple  idea,  tho’  they  are  in  them- 
felves,  many  of  them,  very  d blind;  ideas,  yet  have  ordinarily  no  diflindt  names, 
nor  are  much  taken  notice  of  as  dillincl  ideas,  where  the  difference  is  but  very 
ffnall  between  them.  Whether  men  have  negledted  thefe  modes,  and  given  no 
names  to  them,  as  wanting  meafures  nicely  to  diflinguifh  them;  or  becaufe, 
when  they  were  fo  diflinguifhed,  that  knowledge  would  not  be  of  general,  or 
neceffary  ufe,  I  leave  it  to  the  thoughts  of  others :  it  is  fufficient  to  my  purpofe 
to  fhew,  that  all  our  fimple  ideas  come  to  our  minds  only  by  fenfation  and  re- 
fledtion ;  and  that,  when  the  mind  has  them,  it  can  varioufly  repeat  and  com¬ 
pound  them,  and  fo  make  new  complex  ideas.  But  tho’  white,  red,  or  fweet, 

&c.  have  not  been  modified,  or  made  into  complex  ideas,  by  feveral  combina¬ 
tions  fo  as  to  be  named,  and  thereby  ranked  into  fpecies ;  yet  fome  others  of 
the  fimple  ideas,  viz.  thofe  of  unity,  duration,  motion,  &c.  above  inflanced  in, 
as  alfo  power  and  thinking,  have  been  thus  modified,  to  a  great  variety  of  com¬ 
plex  ideas,  with  names  belonging  to  them. 

§  7.  The  reafon  whereof,  I  fuppofe,  has  been  this,  that  the  great  concern-  Why  feme 
ment  of  men  being  with  men,  one  amongfl  another,  the  knowledge  of  men  m°des^have» 
and  their  adtions,  and  the  fignifying  of  them  to  one  another,  was  mold  neceffary  j  hav/notT 
and,  therefore,  they  made  ideas  of  actions,  very  nicely  modified,  and  gave  thofe  names, 
complex  ideas,  names,  that  they  might  the  more  eafily  record,  and  difeourfe  of 
thofe  things  they  were  daily  converfant  in,  without  long  ambages  and  circumlo¬ 
cutions  ;  and  that  the  things,  they  were  continually  to  give  and  receive  informa¬ 
tion  about,  might  be  the  eafier  and  quicker  underflood.  That  this  is  fo,  and 
that  men,  in  framing  different  complex  ideas,  and  giving  them  names,  have  been 
much  governed  by  the  end  of  fpeech  in  general,  (which  is  a  very  fhort  and  ex¬ 
pedite  way  of  conveying  their  thoughts  one  to  another)  is  evident  in  the  names, 
which  in  feveral  arts  have  been  found  out,  and  applied  to  feveral  complex  ideas 
of  modified  actions,  belonging  to  their  feveral  trades,  for  difpatch  fake,  in  their 
direction,  or  difeourfes,  about  them.  Which  ideas  are  not  generally  framed  in 
the  minds  of  men,  not  converfant  about  thefe  operations.  And  thence  the 
words  that  {land  for  them,  by  the  greatefl  part  of  men  of  the  fame  language, 
are  not  underflood :  v.  g.  colfhire,  drilling,  filtration,  cohobation,  are  words 
Handing  for  certain  complex  ideas,  which  being  feldom  in  the  minds  of  any, 
but  thofe  few,  whofe  particular  imployments  do  at  every  turn  fuggefl  them  to 
their  thoughts,  thofe  names  of  them  are  not  generally  underflood,  but  by  fmiths 
and  chymifls ;  who  having  framed  the  complex  ideas,  which  thefe  words  Hand 
for,  and  having  given  names  to  them,  or  received  them  from  others,  upon  hear- 
Vo  l  .  I.  C  c  ing 
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B  o  o  k  II.  ing  of  thefe  names  in  communication,  readily  conceive  thofe  ideas  in  their 
minds ;  as  by  cohobation  all  the  fimple  ideas  of  diftilling,  and  the  pouring  the 
liquor  diftilled  from  any  thing  back  upon  the  remaining  matter,  and  dihilling 
it  again.  Thus  we  fee,  that  there  are  great  varieties  of  fimple  ideas,  as  of 
taftes  and  fmells,  which  have  no  names ;  and  of  modes  many  more.  Which 
either  not  having  been  generally  enough  obferved,  or  elfe  not  being  of  any  great 
ufe  to  be  taken  notice  of,  in  the  affairs  and  converfe  of  men,  they  have  not  had 
names  given  to  them,  and  fo  pafs  not  for  fpecies.  This  we  fhall  have  occafion 
hereafter  to  confider  more  at  large,  when  we  come  to  fpeak  of  words. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

‘  *  <:  A’  '  * 

Of  the  modes  of  thinking. 

Chap.  §  i.  TTTHEN  the  mind  turns  its  view  inwards  upon  itfelf,  and  Contem- 
XIX.  W  plates  its  own  adlions,  thinking  is  the  firft  that  occurs.  In  it  the 

mind  obferv.es  a  great  variety  of  modifications,  and  from  thence  receives  diftincft 
remem°n>  ideas.  Thus  the  perception  which  actually  accompanies,  and  is  annexed  to  any 
brance,  con-  impreflion  oil  the  body,  made  by  an  external  objedt,  being  diftindt  from  all 
temptation,  other  modifications  of  thinking,  furniflies  the  mind  with  a  diftintl  idea,  which 
&c’  we  call  fenfation ;  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  adtual  entrance  of  any  idea  into  the 

underftanding,  by  the  fenfes.  The  fame  idea,  when  it  again  recurs,  without 
the  operation  of  the  like  objedt  on  the  external  fenfory,  is  remembrance :  if  it 
be  fought  after  by  the  mind,  and  with  pain  and  endeavour  found,  and  brought 
again  in  view,  it  is  recollection j  if  it  be  held  there  long  under  attentive  con- 
fideration,  it  is  contemplation.  When  ideas  float  in  our  mind,  without  any  re¬ 
flection,  or  regard  of  the  undemanding,  it  is  that  which  the  French  call  reverie ; 
our  language  has  fcarce  a  name  for  it.  When  the  ideas  that  offer  themfelves 
(for,  as  I  have  obferved  in  another  place,  whilft  we  are  awake,  there  will 
always  be  a  train  of  ideas,  fucceeding  one  another,  in  our  minds)  are  taken  no¬ 
tice  of,  and,  as  it  were,  regiftered  in  the  memory,  it  is  attention.  When  the 
mind,  with  great  earneftnefs,  and  of  choice,  fixes  its  view  on  any  idea,  con- 
fiders  it  on  all  fides,  and  will  not  be  called  off,  by  the  ordinary  Pollicitation  of 
other  ideas,  it  is  that  we  call  intention,  or  fludy :  fieep,  without  dreaming,  is 
reft  from  all  thefe :  and  dreaming  itfelf,  is  the  having  of  ideas  (whilft  the  out¬ 
ward  fenfes  are  flopped,  fo  that  they  receive  not  outward  objects,  with  their 
ufual  quicknefs)  in  the  mind,  not  fuggefted  by  any  external  objects,  or  known 
occafion,  nor  under  any  choice,  or  conduCt,  of  the  underftanding  at  all.  And 
whether  that,  which  we  call  extafy,  be  not  dreaming  with  the  eyes  open,  I 
leave  to  be  examined. 

§  2.  These  are  fome  few  inftances  of  thofe  various  modes  of  thinking, 
which  the  mind  may  obferve  in  itfelf,  and  fo  have  as  diftinCt  ideas  of,  as  it  hath 
of  white,  and  red,  a  fquare,  or  a  circle.  I  do  not  pretend  to  enumerate  them 
all,  nor  to  treat  at  large  of  this  fet  of  ideas,  which  are  got  from  reflection ; 
that  would  be  to  make  a  volume.  It  fuffices  to  my  prefent  purpofe  to  have 
fliewn  here,  by  fome  few  examples,  of  what  fort  thefe  ideas  are,  and  how  the 
mind  comes  by  them ;  efpecially,  fince  I  fhall  have  occafion  hereafter  to  treat 
more  at  large  of  reafoning,  judging,  volition,  and  knowledge,  which  are  fome 
of  the  moft  confiderable  operations  of  the  mind,  and  modes  of  thinking. 

The  various  §  3.  But,  perhaps,  it  may  not  be  an  unpardonable  digrefiion,  nor  wholly 
th^mind  in  imPertinent  to  our  prefent  defign,  if  we  refleCt  here  upon  the  different  ftate  of 
thinking.  t^le  m'ind  in  thinking,  which  thofe  inftances  of  attention,  reverie,  and  dreaming, 
&c.  before-mentioned,  naturally  enough  fuggeft.  That  there  are  ideas,  fome, 
or  other,  always  prefent,  in  the  mind  of  a  waking  man,  every  one’s  experience 
convinces  him,  tho’  the  mind  imploys  itfelf  about  them  with  feveral  degrees  of 
attention.  Sometimes  the  mind  fixes  itfelf  with  fo  much  earneftnefs  on  the 
contemplation  of  fome  objects,  that  it  turns  their  ideas  on  all  fides,  remarks 

their 
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their  relations  and  circumffances,  and  views  every  part  fo  nicely,  and  with  fuch  Chap. 

intention,  that  it  fhuts  out  all  other  thoughts,  and  takes  no  notice  of  the  ordi-  XIX. 

nary  impreffions  made  then  on  the  fenfes,  which,  at  another  feafon,  would  pro- 

duce  very  fenfible  perceptions :  at  other  times  it  barely  obferves  the  train  of  ideas 

that  fucceed  in  the  underftanding,  without  directing  and  purfuing  any  of  them  j 

and  at  other  times  it  lets  them  pafs  almoft  quite  unregarded,  as  faint  fhadows 

that  make  no  impreffion. 

§  4.  This  difference  of  intention,  and  remiflion  of  the  mind  in  thinking,  Hence  it  is 
with  a  great  variety  of  degrees  between  earned;  ftudy,  and  very  near  minding  probable, 
nothing  at  all ;  every  one,  I  think,  has  experimented  in  himfelf.  Trace  it  a  ing^the  ~ 
little  farther,  and  you  find  the  mind  in  fleep  retired  as  it  were  from  the  fenfes ;  a£tion,  not 
and  out  of  the  reach  of  thofe  motions  made  on  the  organs  of  fenfe,  which  at  e  (Fence  of 
other  times  produce  very  vivid  and  fenfible  ideas.  I  need  not,  for  this,  in  fiance  the  Poul* 
in  thofe  who  fleep  out  whole  flormy  nights,  without  hearing  the  thunder,  or 
feeing  the  lightning,  or  feeling  the  fhaking  of  the  houfe,  which  are  fenfible 
enough  to  thofe  who  are  waking :  but  in  this  retirement  of  the  mind  from  the 
fenfes,  it  often  retains  a  yet  more  loofe  and  incoherent  manner  of  thinking, 
which  we  call  dreaming ;  and  lad  of  all,  found  deep  clofes  the  fcene  quite,  and 
puts  an  end  to  all  appearances.  This,  I  think,  almod  every  one  has  experience 
of  in  himfelf,  and  his  own  obfervation,  without  difficulty,  leads  him  thus  far. 

That  which  I  would  farther  conclude  from  hence,  is,  that  dnce  the  mind  can 
fendbly  put  on,  at  feveral  times,  feveral  degrees  of  thinking,  and  be  fome- 
times,  even  in  a  waking  man,  fo  remifs,  as  to  have  thoughts  dim  and  obfcure 
to  that  degree,  that  they  are  very  little  removed  from  none  at  all ;  and,  at  lad, 
in  the  dark  retirements  of  found  deep,  lofes  the  dght  perfectly  of  all  ideas 
whatfbever:  dnce,  I  fay,  this  is  evidently  fo  in  matter  of  fadt,  and  condant 
experience,  I  aik,  whether  it  be  not  probable,  that  thinking  is  the  adtion,  and 
not  the  effence  of  the  foul  ?  dnce  the  operations  of  agents  will  eadly  admit  of 
intention  and  remiffion,  but  the  effences  of  things  are  not  conceived  capable  of 
any  fuch  variation.  But  this  by  the  by. 


CHAP.  XX. 

Of  modes  of  pleafure  and  pain. 

§  i.  A  MONGST  the  dmple  ideas,  which  we  receive,  both  from  fenfa-  Chap. 

j\  tion  and  reflection,  pain  and  pleafure  are  two  very  condderable  ones.  XX. 
For,  as  in  the  body  there  is  fenfation  barely  in  itfelf,  or  accompanied  with  pain, 
or  pleafure ;  fo  the  thought,  or  perception  of  the  mind  is  dmply  fo,  or  elfe  ac-  Plea^re  ani 
companied  alfo  with  pleafure  or  pain,  delight  or  trouble,  call  it  how  you  pleafe.  imp 
Thefe,  like  other  dmple  ideas,  cannot  be  defcribed,  nor  their  names  dedned  j 
the  way  of  knowing  them,  is,  as  of  the  dmple  ideas  of  the  fenfes,  only  by  ex¬ 
perience.  For  to  dedne  them  by  the  prefence  of  good,  or  evil,  is  no  otherwife 
to  make  them  known  to  us,  than  by  making  us  refledt  on  what  we  feel  in  our 
felves,  upon  the  feveral  and  various  operations  of  good  and  evil  upon  our  minds, 
as  they  are  differently  applied  to,  or  conddered  by  us. 

§  2.  Things  then  are  good,  or  evil,  only  in  reference  to  pleafure,  or  pain.  Good  and 
That  we  call  good,  which  is  apt  to  caufe,  or  increafe  pleafure,  or  diminiffi  pain  evil,  what, 
in  us  j  or  elfe  to  procure,  or  preferve  us  the  poffeffion  of  any  other  good,  or  ab~ 
fence  of  any  evil.  And,  on  the  contrary,  we  name  that  evil,  which  is  apt  to 
produce,  or  increafe,  any  pain,  or  diminiffi  any  pleafure  in  us  j  or  elfe  to  pro¬ 
cure  us  any  evil,  or  deprive  us  of  any  good.  By  pleafure  and  pain,  I  mud:  be 
underftood  to  mean  of  body,  or  mind,  as  they  are  commonly  didinguiffied  j 
tho’,  in  truth,  they  be  only  different  conftitutions  of  the  mind,  fometimes 
•ccadoned  by  diforder  in  the  body,  fometimes  by  thoughts  in  the  mind. 


§  3*  Plea- 
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Book  II.  §3.  Pleasure  and  pain,  and  that  which  caufes  them,  good  and  evil, 
are  the  hinges  on  which  our  paffions  turn  :  and,  if  we  reflect  on  ourfelves  and 
^ov’Tb'0115  °bferve  how  thefe,  under  various  confiderations,  operate  in  us  j  what  modifi¬ 
ed  and  cations  or  tempers  of  mind,  what  internal  fenfations  (if  I  may  fo  call  them) 

vil.  they  produce  in  us,  we  may  thence  form  to  ourfelves  the  ideas  of  our  paffions. 

Love.  §  4.  Thus  any  one  reflecting  upon  the  thought  he  has  of  the  delight,  which 
any  prefent  or  abfent  thing  is  apt  to  produce  in  him,  has  the  idea  we  call  love. 
For  when  a  man  -declares  in  autumn,  when  he  is  eating  them,  or  in  fpring, 
when  there  are  none,  that  he  loves  grapes,  it  is  no  more  but  that  the  tafte  of 
grapes  delights  him ;  let  an  alteration  of  health,  or  conftitution,  deftroy  the 
delight  of  their  tafte,  and  he  then  can  be  faid  to  love  grapes  no  longer. 

Hatred.  §  5.  On  the  contrary,  the  thought  of  the  pain,  which  any  thing  prelent 
or  abfent  is  apt  to  produce  in  us,  is  what  we  call  hatred.  Were  it  my  bufi- 
nefs  here  to  enquire  any  farther  than  into  the  bare  ideas  of  our  paffions,  as  they 
depend  on  different  modifications  of  pleafure  and  pain,  I  fhould  remark,  that 
our  love  and  hatred  of  inanimate,  infenfible  beings,  is  commonly  founded  on 
that  pleafure  and  pain,  which  we  receive  from  their  ufe  and  application,  any 
way,  to  our  fenfes,  tho’  with  their  deftru&ion  :  but  hatred  or  love,  to  beings 
capable  of  happinefs,  or  mifery,  is  often  the  uneafinefs  or  delight,  which  we 
find  in  ourfelves,  arifing  from  a  confideration  of  their  very  being,  or  happinefs. 
Thus  the  being  and  welfare  of  a  man’s  children,  or  friends,  producing  con- 
ftant  delight  in  him,  he  is  faid  conftantly  to  love  them.  But  it  fuffices  to  note, 
that  our  ideas  of  love  and  hatred  are  but  the  difpofitions  of  the  mind,  in  refpe<ft 
of  pleafure  and  pain  in  general,  however  caus’d  in  us. 

Defire.  §  6.  The  uneafinefs  a  man  finds  in  himfelf  upon  the  abfence  of  any  thing, 
whofe  prefent  enjoyment  carries  the  idea  of  delight  with  it,  is  that  we  call 
defire ;  which  is  greater  or  left,  as  that  uneafinefs  is  more  or  lefs  vehement. 
Where,  by  the  by,  it  may  perhaps  be  of  feme  ufe  to  remark,  that  the  chief, 
if  not  only  fpur  to  human  induftry  and  adtion,  is  uneafinefs.  For,  whatever 
good  is  propos’d,  if  its  abfence  carries  no  difpleafure  nor  pain  with  it,  if  a 
man  be  eafy  and  content  without  it,  there  is  no  defire  of  it,  nor  endeavour  after 
it ;  there  is  no  more  but  a  bare  velleity,  the  term  ufed  to  fignify  the  loweft 
degree  of  defire,  and  that  which  is  next  to  none  at  all,  when  there  is  fo  little 
uneafinefs  in  the  abfence  of  any  thing,  that  it  carries  a  man  no  farther  than 
feme  faint  wifhes  for  it,  without  any  more  effectual,  or  vigorous  ufe  of  the 
means  to  attain  it.  Defire  alfo  is  flopp’d  or  abated  by  the  opinion  of  the  im- 
poffibility  or  unattainablenefs  of  the  good  propos’d,  as  far  as  the  uneafinefs 
is  cur’d  or  allay’d  by  that  confideration.  This  might  carry  our  thoughts  farther, 
were  it  feafonable  in  this  place. 

Joy.  §  7-  Joy  is  a  delight  of  the  mind,  from  the  confideration  of  the  prefent,  or 
affur’d,  approaching  poffeffion  of  a  good ;  and  we  are  then  poffefs’d  of  any 
good,  when  we  have  it  fo  in  our  power,  that  we  can  ufe  it  when  we  pleafe. 
Thus  a  man,  almoft  ftarv’d,  has  joy  at  the  arrival  of  relief,  even  before  he  has 
the  pleafure  of  ufing  it :  and  a  father,  in  whom  the  very  well-being  of  his 
'children  caufes  delight,  is  always,  as  long  as  his  children  are  in  fuch  a  ftate, 
in  the  poffeffion  of  that  good  j  for  he  needs  but  to  reflect  on  it,  to  have  that 
pleafure. 

Sorrow.  §  8.  Sorrow  is  uneafinefs  in  the  mind,  upon  the  thought  of  a  good  loft, 
which  might  have  been  enjoy’d  longer  j  or  the  fenfe  of  a  prefent  evil. 

Hope.  §  9.  Hope  is  that  pleafure  in  the  mind,  which  every  one  finds  in  himfelf, 
upon  the  thought  of  a  profitable,  future  enjoyment  of  a  thing,  which  is  apt  to 
delight  him. 

Fear.  §  10.  Fear  is  an  uneafinefs  of  the  mind,  upon  the  thought  of  future  evil 
likely  to  befal  us. 

Defpair.  §  n.  Despair  is  the  thought  of  the  unattainablenefs  of  any  good,  which 
/works  differently  in  men’s  minds,  fometimes  producing  uneafinefs,  or  pain, 
femetimes  reft  and  indolency. 


§  12.  Anger 
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Of  power. 

§12.  Anger  is  uneafinefs,  or  difcompofure  of  the  mind,  upon  the  receipt  Chap. 
of  any  injury,  with  a  prefent  purpofe  of  revenge.  XX. 

§  13.  Envy  is  an  uneafinefs  of  mind,  caus’d  by  the  confideration  of  a 
good  we  defire,  obtain’d  by  one  we  think  fhould  not  have  had  it  before  us.  Fnf^’ 

§  14.  These  two  lad,  envy  and  anger,  not  being  caus’d  by  pain  and  plea-  What  paf- 
fure  fimply  in  themfelves,  but  having  in  them  fome  mix’d  confiderations  of  our-  fions  all  men 
felves  and  others,  are  not  therefore  to  be  found  in  all  men  ;  becaufe  thofe  have‘ 
other  parts  of  valuing  their  merits,  or  intending  revenge,  is  wanting  in 
them  :  but  all  the  reft,  terminated  purely,  in  pain  and  pleafure,  are,  I  thinly 
to  be  found  in  all  men.  For  we  love,  defire,  rejoice,  and  hope,  only  in  refpeCt 
of  pleafure  j  we  hate,  fear  and  grieve,  only  in  refpeCt  of  pain  ultimately :  in 
fine,  all  thefe  paflions  are  mov’d  by  things,  only  as  they  appear  to  be  the  caufes 
of  pleafure  and  pain,  or  to  have  pleafure,  or  pain,  fome  way  or  other  annex’d 
to  them.  Thus  we  extend  our  hatred  ufually  to  the  fubjeCt  (at  lead  if  a  fenfible, 
or  voluntary  agent)  which  has  produc’d  pain  in  us  ;  becaufe  the  fear  it  leaves,  is 
a  conftant  pain  :  but  we  do  not  fo  conftantly  love  what  has  done  us  good  ■  be¬ 
caufe  pleafure  operates  riot  fo  ftrongly  on  us  as  pain,  and  becaufe  we  are  not  fo 
ready  to  have  hope  it  will  do  fo  again.  But  this  by  the  by. 

§  15.  By  pleafure  and  pain,  delight  and  uneafinefs,  I  mud  all  along  be  un-  Pleafure  and 
derdood  (as  I  have  above  intimated)  to  mean  not  only  bodily  pain  and  pleafure,  Paln  whati 
but  whatfoever  delight  or  uneafinefs  is  felt  by  us,  whether  arifing  from  any 
grateful,  or  unacceptable  fenfation  or  reflection. 

§  16.  ’Tis  farther  to  be  conlider’d,  that  in  reference  to  the  paflions,  the  re¬ 
moval  or  leflening  of  a  pain  is  confider’d,  and  operates  as  a  pleafure  j  and  the 
lofs  or  diminifhing  of  a  pleafure,  as  a  pain. 

§  17.  The  paflions  too,  have  mod  of  them  in  mod  perfons  operations  on  the  Shame, 
body,  and  caufe  various  changes  in  it,  which,  not  being  always  fenfible,  do 
not  make  a  necefiarypart  of  the  idea. of  each  paflion.  For  fhame,  which  is  an 
uneafinefs  of  the  mind,  upon  the  thought  of  having  done  lomething  which  is 
indecent,  or  will  lefien  the  valued  edeem,  which  others  have  for  us,  has  not  al¬ 
ways  blu fifing  accompanying  it. 

§  18.  I  would  not  be  midaken  here,  as  if  I  meant  this  as  a  difcourfe  of  Thefe  in- 
the  paflions ;  they  are  many  more  than  thofe  I  have  here  named :  and  thofe  I  forces  do 
have  taken  notice  of,  would  each  of  them  require  a  much  larger,  and  more 
accurate  difcourfe.  I  have  only  mention’d  thefe  here,  as  fo  many  indances  of  the  paflions 
modes  of  pleafure  and  pain,  refulting  in  our  minds  from  various  confiderations  are  got  from 
of  good  and  evil.  I  might  perhaps  have  indanc’d  in  other  modes  of  pleafiire 
and  pain,  more  Ample  than  thefe  j  as  the  pain  of  hunger  and  third,  and  the 
pleafure  of  eating  and  drinking  to  remove  them  ;  the  pain  of  tender  eyes,  and 
the  pleafure  of  mufick  5  pain  from  captious,  unindruCtive  wrangling,  and  the 
pleafure  of  rational  converfation  with  a  friend,  or  of  well-direCted  dudy,  in 
the  fearch  and  difcovery  of  truth.  But  the  paflions,  being  of  much  more  con¬ 
cernment  to  us,  I  rather  made  choice  to  indance  in  them,  and  drew  how  the 
ideas  we  have  of  them  are  deriv’d  from  fenfation  and  reflection. 


CHAP.  XXI. 


Of  power. 


§  i.  f I  'HE  mind  being  every  day  inform’d,  by  the  fenfes,  of  the  alteration 
X  °f  thofe  Ample  ideas  it  obferves  in  things  without,  and  taking  no¬ 
tice  how  one  comes  to  an  end,  and  ceafes  to  be,  and  another  begins  to  exifi 
which  was  not  before ;  reflecting  alfo  on  what  pafies  within  itfelf,  and  ob- 
ferving  a  condant  change  of  its  ideas,  fometimes  by  the  imprefiion  of  out¬ 
ward  objeCts  on  the  fenfes,  and  fometimes  by  the  determination  of  its  own 
choice  j  and  concluding  from  what  it  has  fo  condantly  obferv’d  to  have  been, 
that  the  like  changes  will  for  the  future  be  made  in  the  fame  things,  by  like 
Vol.  I.  D  d  agents. 
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Of  power. 

agents,  and  by  the  like  ways ;  confiders  in  one  thing  the  pofiibility  of  having  any 
of  its  fimple  ideas  chang’d,  and  in  another  the  pofiibility  of  making  that 
change ;  and  fo  comes  by  that  idea  which  we  call  power.  Thus  we  fay,  fire 
has  a  power  to  melt  gold,  i.  e.  to  deftroy  the  confiftency  of  its  infenfible  parts, 
and  confequently  its  hardnefs,  and  make  it  fluid ;  and  gold  has  a  power  to  be 
melted :  that  the  fun  has  a  power  to  blanch  wax,  and  wax  a  power  to  be 
blanched  by  the  fun,  whereby  the  yellownefs  is  deftroyed,  and  whitenefs  made 
to  exifl  in  its  room.  In  which,  and  the  like  cafes,  the  power,  we  confider,  is 
in  reference  to  the  change  of  perceivable  ideas :  for  we  cannot  obferve  any 
alteration  to  be  made  in,  or  operation  upon  any  thing,  but  by  the  obfervable 
change  of  its  fenflble  ideas :  nor  conceive  any  alteration  to  be  made,  but  by 
conceiving  a  change  of  fome  of  its  ideas. 

§2.  Power,  thus  confidered,  is  two-fold,  viz.  as  able  to  make,  or  able  to 
receive  any  change  :  the  one  may  be  called  adtive,  and  the  other  paflive  power. 
Whether  matter  be  not  wholly  deftitute  of  adtive  power,  as  its  author,  God 
is  truly  above  all  paflive  power  j  and  whether  the  intermediate  ftate  of  created 
fpirits  be  not  that,  alone,  which  is  capable  of  both  adtive  and  paflive  power, 
may  be  worth  confideration.  I  (hall  not  now  enter  into  that  enquiry  ;  my  pre- 
fent  bufinefs  being  not  to  fearch  into  the  original  of  power,  but  how  we  come  by 
the  idea  of  it.  But  fince  adtive  powers  make  fo  great  a  part  of  our  complex 
ideas  of  natural  fubftances,  (as  we  fhall  fee  hereafter)  and  I  mention  them,  as 
fuch,  according  to  common  apprehenfion  j  yet  they  being  not  perhaps  fo  truly 
adtive  powers,  as  our  hafty  thoughts  are  apt  to  reprefent  them,  I  judge  it  not 
amifs,  by  this  intimation,  to  diredt  our  minds  to  the  confideration  of  God  and 
fpirits,  for  the  cleareft  idea  of  adtive  powers. 

§3.  I  confess  power  includes  in  it  fome  kind  of  relation,  (a  relation  to  ac¬ 
tion  or  change)  as  indeed  which  of  our  ideas,  of  what  kind  foever,  when  atten¬ 
tively  confider’d,  does  not  ?  For  our  ideas  of  extenfion,  duration,  and  num¬ 
ber,  do  they  not  all  contain  in  them  a  fecret  relation  of  the  parts  ?  Figure  and 
motion  have  fomething  relative  in  them,  much  more  vifibly :  and  fenflble  qua¬ 
lities,  as  colours,  and  fmells,  &c.  what  are  they  but  the  powers  of  different 
bodies,  in  relation  to  our  perception,  &c  ?  And,  if  confidered  in  the  things 
themfelves,  do  they  not  depend  on  the  bulk,  figure,  texture,  and  motion  of 
the  parts  ?  All  which  include  fome  kind  of  relation  in  them.  Our  idea,  there¬ 
fore,  of  power,  I  think,  may  well  have  a  place  among  other  fimple  ideas, 
and  be  confidered  as  one  of  them,  being  one  of  thofe,  that  make  a  principal 
ingredient  in  our  complex  ideas  of  fubftanees,  as  we  fhall  hereafter  have  occa- 
lion  to  obferve. 

§4.  We  are  abundantly  furnifh’d  with  the  idea  of  paflive  power,  byalmoft 
all  forts  of  fenflble  things.  In  moft  of  them  we  cannot  avoid  obferving  their 
fenflble  qualities ;  nay,  their  very  fubftances  to  be  in  a  continual  flux :  and 
therefore,  with  reafon,  we  look  on  them  as  liable  ftill  to  the  fame  change.  Nor 
have  we  of  adtive  power  (which  is  the  more  proper  fignification  of  the  word 
power)  fewer  inftances ;  fince  whatever  change  is  obferved,  the  mind  muft 
colledt  a  power,  fomewhere,  able  to  make  that  change,  as  well  as  a  pofiibility 
in  the  thing  itfelf  to  receive  it.  But  yet,  if  we  will  confider  it  attentively,  bo¬ 
dies,  by  our  fenfes,  do  not  afford  us  fo  clear  and  diftindt  an  idea  of  adtive  power, 
as  we  have  from  refledtion  on  the  operations  of  our  minds.  For  all  power 
relating  to  adtion,  and  there  being  but  two  forts  of  adtion,  whereof  we  have 
any  idea,  viz.  thinking  and  motion  ;  let  us  confider  whence  we  have  the  cleareft 
ideas  of  the  powers,  which  produce  thefe  adtions.  r.  Of  thinking,  body  af¬ 
fords  us  no  idea  at  all,  it  is  only  from  refledtion  that  we  have  that.  2.  Nei¬ 
ther  have  we  from  body  any  idea  of  the  beginning  of  motion.  A  body  at  reft 
affords  us  no  idea  of  any  adtive  power  to  move  ;  and  when  it  is  fet  in  motion 
itfelf,  that  motion  is  rather  a  paflion,  than  an  adtion  in  it.  For,  when  the 
ball  obeys  the  ftroke  of  a  billiard-ftick,  it  is  not  any  adtion  of  the  ball,  but 
bare  paflion  :  alfo,  when  by  impulfe  it  fets  another  ball  in  motion  that  lay  in  its 
way,  it  only  communicates  the  motion  it  had  received  from  another,  and  lofes 
.  in 
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in  itfelf  lo  much  as  the  other  received ;  which  gives  us  but  a  very  obfeure  idea  Chap. 
cf  an  adtive  power  of  moving  in  body,  whilft  we  obferve  it  only  to  transfer,  XXI. 
hut  not  produce  any  motion.  For  it  is  but  a  very  obfeure  idea  of  power,  which 
Teaches  not  the  produdtion  of  the  action,  but  the  continuation  of  the  paflion. 

For  fo  is  motion,  in  a  body  impelled  by  another :  the  continuation  of  the  alte¬ 
ration  made  in  it  from  reft  to  motion,  being  little  more  an  adtion  >  than  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  alteration  of  its  figure  by  the  fame  blow,  is  an  action.  The 
idea  of  the  beginning  of  motion  we  have  only  from  refledtion  on  what  pafifes  in 
our  felves,  where  we  find  by  experience,  that  barely  by  willing  it,  barely  by  a 
thought  of  the  mind,  we  can  move  the  parts  of  our  bodies,  which  were  before 
at  reft.  So  that  it  feems  to  me,  we  have  from  the  obfervation  of  the  operation 
of  bodies,  by  our  fenfes,  but  a  very  impetfedt  obfeure  idea  of  adtive  power, 
lince  they  afford  us  not  any  idea  in  themfelves  of  the  power  to  begin  any  adtion, 
either  motion,  or  thought.  But  if,  from  the  impulfe  bodies  are  obferved  to 
make  one  upon  another,  any  one  thinks  he  has  a  clear  idea  of  power,  it  ferves 
as  well  to  my  purpofe,  fenlation  being  one  of  thofe  ways,  whereby  the  mind 
comes  by  its  ideas :  only  I  thought  it  worth  while  to  confider  here,  by  the  way, 

Whether  the  mind  doth  not  receive  its  idea  of  adtive  power  clearer  from  reflec¬ 
tion  on  its  own  operations,  than  it  doth  from  any  external  fenfation. 

§  5.  This  at  leaft  I  think  evident,  that  we  find  in  our  felves  a  power  to  be-  Will  and  un¬ 
gin,  or  forbear,  continue,  or  end,  feveral  adtions  of  our  minds,  and  motions  of  derftanding, 
our  bodies,  barely  by  a  thought,  or  preference,  of  the  mind,  ordering,  or,  astwoPoweii* 
it  were,  commanding  the  doing,  or  not  doing,  fuch  or  luch  a  particular  adtion. 

This  power,  which  the  mind  has  thus  to  order  the  confideration  of  any  idea,  or 
the  forbearing  to  confider  it  j  or  to  prefer  the  motion  of  any  part  of  the  body 
to  its  reft,  and  vice  verla,  in  any  particular  inftance,  is  that  which  we  call  the 
will.  The  adtual  exercife  of  that  power,  by  diredting  any  particular  adtion,  or 
its  forbearance,  is  that  which  we  call  volition,  or  willing.  The  forbearance  of 
that  adtion,  confequent  to  fuch  order,  or  command,  of  the  mind,  is  called 
voluntary :  and  whatfoever  adtion  is  performed,  without  fuch  a  thought  of  the 
mind,  is  called  involuntary.  •  The  power  of  perception  is  that,  which  we  call 
the  underftanding.  Perception,  which  we  make  the  adt  of  the  underftanding, 
is  of  three  forts :  1 .  The  perception  of  ideas  in  our  mind.  2 .  The  perception  of 
the  fignification  of  figns.  3.  The  perception  of  the  connexion,  or  repugnancy, 
agreement,  or  difagreement,  that  there  is  between  any  of  our  ideas.  All  thefe 
are  attributed  to  the  underftanding,  or  perceptive  power,  tho’  it  be  the  two  lat¬ 
ter  only  that  ufe  allows  us  to  fay  we  underhand. 

§  6.  These  powers  of  the  mind,  viz.  of  perceiving,  and  of  preferring,  are  Faculties* 
ufually  called  by  another  name :  and  the  ordinary  way  of  fpeaking  is,  that  the 
underftanding  and  will  are  two  faculties  of  the  mind;  a  word  proper  enough, 
if  it  be  ufed,  as  all  words  Ihould  be,  fo  as  not  to  breed  any  confufion  in  men’s 
thoughts,  by  being  fuppofed  (as  I  fufpedt  it  has  been)  to  ftand  for  fome  real 
beings  in  the  foul,  that  performed  thofe  adtions  of  underftanding  and  volition. 

For,  when  we  lay,  the  will  is  the  commanding  and  fuperior  faculty  of  the  foul ; 
that  it  is,  or  is  not  free ;  that  it  determines  the  inferior  faculties  5  that  it  follows 
the  didtates  of  the  underftanding,  &c.  tho’  thefe,  and  the  like  expreflions,  by 
thofe  that  carefully  attend  to  their  own  ideas,  and  condudt  their  thoughts,  more 
by  the  evidence  of  things,  than  the  found  of  words,  may  be  underftood  in  a 
clear  and  diftindt  fenfe  ;  yet  I  fufpedt,  I  fay,  that  this  way  of  fpeaking  of  facul¬ 
ties,  has  milled  many  into  a  confufed  notion  of  fo  many  diftindt  agents  in  us, 
which  had  their  feveral  provinces  and  authorities,  and  did  command,  obey,  and 
perform  feveral  adtions,  as  fo  many  diftindt  beings ;  which  has  been  no  fmall 
occafton  of  wrangling,  obfcurity,  and  uncertainty  in  queftions  relating  to 
them. 

§  7.  Every  one,  I  think,  finds  in  himfelf  a  power  to  begin,  or  forbear,  Whence  the 
continue,  or  put  an  end  to  feveral  adtions  in  himfelf.  From  the  confideration  lde*s  of 
of  the  extent  of  this  power  of  the  mind,  over  the  adtions  of  the  man,  which  ^ceffity 
every  one  finds  in  himfelf,  arife  the  ideas  of  liberty  and  neceftity. 
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§  8.  All  the  a&ions,  that  we  have  any  idea  of,  reducing  themfelves,  1 3 
has  been  faid,  to  thefe  two,  viz.  thinking  and  motion 3  lb  far  as  a  man  has  a 
power  to  think,  or  not  to  think 5  to  move,  or  not  to  move,  according  to  the 
preference,  or  direction,  of  his  own  mind,  fo  far  is  a  man  free.  Wherever 
any  performance,  or  forbearance,  are  not  equally  in  a  man’s  power 3  wherever 
doing,  or  not  doing,  will  not  equally  follow  upon  the  preference  of  his  mind 
directing  it,  there  he  is  not  free,  tho’,  perhaps,  the  addon  may  be  voluntary. 
So  that  the  idea  of  liberty,  is  the  idea  of  a  power  in  any  agent  to  do,  or  for¬ 
bear,  any  particular  addon,  according  to  the  determination,  or  thought,  of  the 
mind,  whereby  either  of  them  is  preferred  to  the  other  3  where  either  of  them 
is  not  in  the  power  of  the  agent  to  be  produced  by  him,  according  to  his  voli-  . 
tion,  there  he  is  not  at  liberty,  that  agent  is  under  neceffity.  So  that  liberty 
cannot  be,  where  there  is  no  thought,  no  volition,  no  will  j  but  there  may 
be  thought,  there  may  be  will,  there  may  be  volition,  where  there  is  no 
liberty.  A  little  confideration  of  an  obvious  in  fiance  or  two,  may  make  this 
clean 

§9.  A  tennis  ball,  whether  in  motion,  by  the  ftroke  of  a  racket,  or 
lying  Hill  at  reft,  is  not,  by  any  one,  taken  to  be  a  free  agent.  If  we  enquire 
into  the  reafon,  we  fhall  find  it  is  becaufe  we  conceive  not  a  tennis-ball  to  think* 
and,  confequently,  not  to  have  any  volition,  or  preference  of  motion  to  reft,  or 
vice  verfa 3  and,  therefore,  has  not  liberty,  is  not  a  free  agent  3  but  all  its  both 
motion  and  reft,  come  under  our  idea  of  necelfary,  and  are  fo  called.  Like- 
wife  a  man  falling  into  the  water  (a  bridge  breaking  under  him)  has  not  herein 
liberty,  is  not  a  free  agent.  For  tho’  he  has  volition,  tho’  he  prefers  his  not 
falling  to  falling  3  yet  the  forbearance  of  that  motion  not  being  in  his  power, 
the  flop,  or  ceftation,  of  that  motion,  follows  not  upon  his  volition 3  and, 
therefore,  therein  he  is  not  free.  So  a  man  ftriking  himfelf,  or  his  friend,  by  a 
convulfive  motion  of  his  arm,  which  it  is  not  in  his  power,  by  volition,  or  the 
direction  of  his  mind,  to  flop,  or  forbear,  no  body  thinks  he  has  in  this  liberty; 
every  one  pities  him,  as  adding  by  neceffity  and  conftraint. 

§  10.  Again,  fuppofe  a  man  be  carried,  whilft  faft  afleep,  into  a  room, 
where  is  a  perfon  he  longs  to  fee  and  fpeak  with  3  and  be  there  locked  faft  in, 
beyond  his  power  to  get  out  3  he  awakes,  and  is  glad  to  find  himfelf  in  fo  de¬ 
finable  company,  which  he  ftays  willingly  in,  i.  e.  prefers  his  ftay  to  going  a- 
way :  I  alk,  is  not  this  ftay  voluntary  ?  I  think  no  body  will  doubt  it  3  and  yet 
being  locked  faft  in,  it  is  evident  he  is  not  at  liberty  not  to  ftay,  he  has  not 
freedom  to  be  gone.  So  that  liberty  is  not  an  idea  belonging  to  volition,  or 
preferring  3  but  to  the  perfon  having  the  power  of  doing,  or  forbearing  to  do, 
according  as  the  mind  ffiall  chufe,  or  diredd.  Our  idea  of  liberty  reaches  as 
far  as  that  power,  and  no  farther.  For  wherever  reftraint  comes  to  check 
that  power,  or  compulfion  takes  away  that  indifferency  of  ability  on  either 
fide  to  add,  or  to  forbear  adding  3  there  liberty,  and  our  notion  of  it,  prefently 
ceafes. 

§  11.  We  have  inftances  enough,  and  often  more  than  enough,  in  our  own 
bodies.  A  man’s  heart  beats,  and  the  blood  circulates,  which  it  is  not  in  his 
power,  by  any  thought,  or  volition,  to  flop  5  and,  therefore,  in  refpedd  of  thefe 
motions,  where  reft  depends  not  on  his  choice,  nor  would  follow  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  his  mind,  if  it  fhould  prefer  it,  he  is  not  a  free  agent.  Convulfive 
motions  agitate  his  legs,  fo  that,  tho’  he  wills  it  ever  fo  much,  he  cannot  by 
any  power  of  his  mind  ftop  their  motion,  (as  in  that  odd  difeafe  called  chorea 
fanddi  viti)  but  he  is  perpetually  dancing  :  he  is  not  at  liberty  in  this  addion,  but 
under  as  much  neceffity  of  moving,  as  a  ftone  that  falls,  or  a  tennis-ball  ftruck 
with  a  racket.  On  the  other  fide,  a  palfy,  or  the  flocks,  hinder  his  legs  from 
obeying  the  determination  of  his  mind,  if  it  would  thereby  transfer  his  body  to 
another  place.  In  all  thefe  there  is  want  of  freedom  3  tho’  the  fitting  ftill  even 
of  a  paralytick,  whilft  he  prefers  it  to  a  removal,  is  truly  voluntary.  Volun¬ 
tary  then  is  not  oppofed  to  neceffary,  but  to  involuntary.  For  a  man  may  pre¬ 
fer. 
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fer  what  he  can  do,  to  what  he  cannot  do  j  the  date  he  is  in,  to  its  abfence  or 
change,  tho’  neceffity  has  made  it  in  itfelf  unalterable. 

§  12.  As  it  is  in  the  motions  of  the  body,  fo  it  is  in  the  thoughts  of  our 
minds :  where  any  one  is  fuch,  that  we  have  power  to  take  it  up,  or  lay  it  by, 
according  to  the  preference  of  the  mind,  there  we  are  at  liberty.  A  waking 
man  being  under  the  neceffity  of  having  fome  ideas  conftantly  in  his  mind,  is 
not  at  liberty  to  think,  or  not  to  think ;  no  more  than  he  is  at  liberty,  whether 
his  body  lhall  touch  any  other,  or  no :  but  whether  he  will  remove  his  con¬ 
templation  from  one  idea  to  another,  is  many  times  in  his  choice  j  and  then  he 
is,  in  refped  of  his  ideas,  as  much  at  liberty,  as  he  is  in  'refped  of  bodies  he 
reds  on :  he  can,  at  pleafure,  remove  himfelf  from  one  to  another.  But  yet 
fome  ideas  to  the  mind,  like  fome  motions  to  the  body,  are  fuch  as  in  certain 
circumdances  it  cannot  avoid,  nor  obtain  their  abfence  by  the  utmod  effort  it 
can  ufe.  A  man  on  the  rack  is  not  at  liberty  to  lay  by  the  idea  of  pain,  and 
divert  himfelf  with  other  contemplations :  and  fometimes  a  boiderous  paffion 
hurries  our  thoughts  as  a  hurricane  does  our  bodies,  without  leaving  us  the 
liberty  of  thinking  on  other  things,  which  we  would  rather  chufe.  But  as 
foon  as  the  mind  regains  the  power  to  dop,  or  continue,  begin,  or  forbear,  any 
of  thefe  motions  of  the  body  without,  or  thoughts  within,  according  as  it 
thinks  fit  to  prefer  either  to  the  other,  we  then  confider  the  man  as  a  free  agent 
again. 

§  13.  Wherever  thought  is  wholly  wanting,  or  the  power  to  ad,  or  Neceffity, 
forbear,  according  to  the  direction  of  thought,  there  neceffity  takes  place.  This,  what* 
in  an  agent  capable  of  volition,  when  the  beginning,  or  continuation,  of  any 
action,  is  contrary  to  that  preference  of  his  mind,  is  called  compulfion ;  when 
the  hindering,  or  dopping,  any  adion,  is  contrary  to  his  volition,  it  is  called 
redraint.  Agents,  that  have  no  thought,  no  volition  at  all,  are  in  every  thing 
neceffary  agents. 

§  14.  If  this  be  fo,  (as  I  imagine  it  is)  I  leave  it  to  be  confidered,  whether  Liberty  be- 
it  may  not  help  to  put  an  end  to  that  long-agitated,  and,  I  think,  unreafonable,  lonSs  not  to 
becaufe  unintelligible,  quedion,  viz.  whether  man’s  will  be  free,  or  no  ?  For,  if  the  wl11’ 

I  midake  not,  it  follows  from  what  I  have  faid,  that  the  quedion  itfelf  is  alto¬ 
gether  improper ;  and  it  is  as  infignificant  to  aik,  whether  man’s  will  be  free,  as 
to  afk  whether  his  deep  be  fwift,  or  his  virtue  lquare ;  liberty  being  as  little  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  will,  as  fwiftnefs  of  motion  is  to  deep,  or  fquarenefs  to  virtue. 

Every  one  would  laugh  at  the  abfurdity  of  fuch  a  quedion,  as  either  of  thefe  j 
becaufe  it  is  obvious,  that  the  modifications  of  motion  belong  not  to  deep,  nor 
the  difference  of  figure  to  virtue :  and,  when  any  one  well  confiders  it,  I  think 
he  will  as  plainly  perceive,  that  liberty,  which  is  but  a  power,  belongs  only  to 
agents,  and  cannot  be  an  attribute,  or  modification  of  the  will,  which  is  alfo 
but  a  power. 

§  15.  Such  is  the  difficulty  of  explaining  and  giving  clear  notions  of  inter-  Volition, 
nal  actions  by  founds,  that  I  mud  here  warn  my  reader,  that  ordering,  direct¬ 
ing,  chufing,  preferring,  See.  which  I  have  made  ufe  of,  will  not  diftindly 
enough  exprefs  volition,  unlefs  he  will  reded:  on  what  he  himfelf  does  when  he 
wills.  For  example,  preferring,  which  feems,  perhaps,  bed  to  exprefs  the  ad 
of  volition,  does  it  not  precifely.  For  tho’  a  man  would  prefer  dying  to  walk¬ 
ing,  yet  who  can  fay  he  ever  wills  it?  Volition,  it  is  plain,  is  an  ad  of  the 
mind,  knowingly  exerting  that  dominion  it  takes  itfelf  to  have  over  any  part  of 
the  man,  by  employing  it  in,  or  with-holding  it  from  any  particular  adion. 

And  what  is  the  will,  but  the  faculty  to  do  this  ?  And  is  that  faculty  any  thing 
more  in  effed  than  a  power,  the  power  of  the  mind  to  determine  its  thought, 
to  the  producing,  continuing,  or  dopping  any  adion,  as  far  as  it  depends  on  us? 

For  can  it  be  denied,  that  whatever  agent  has  a  power  to  think  on  its  own 
adions,  and  to  prefer  their  doing,  or  omiflion,  either  to  other,  has  that  faculty 
called  will  ?  Will  then  is  nothing  but  fuch  a  power.  Liberty,  on  the  other 
fide,  is  the  power  a  man  has  to  do,  or  forbear  doing,  any  particular  adion,  ac- 
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Book  II.  cording  as  its  doing  *  or  forbearance,  has  the  adtual  preference  in  the  mind; 
which  is  the  fame  thing  as  to  fay,  according  as  he  himfelf  wills  it. 

Powers  be-  §  16.  It  is  plain  then,  that  the  will  is  nothing  but  one  power,  or  ability, 

long  to  a-  anc|  freedom  another  power,  or  ability ;  fo  that  to  afk,  whether  the  will  has 

t,UUS‘  freedom,  is  to  afk,  whether  one  power  has  another  power,  one  ability  another 
ability  ?  a  queftion  at  firft  fight  too  grolly  abfurd  to  make  a  difpute,  or  need  an 
anfwer.  For  who  is  it  that  fees  not  that  powers  belong  only  to  agents,  and  are 
attributes  only  of  fubftances,  and  not  of  powers  themfelves  ?  So  that  this  way 
of  putting  the  queftion,  viz.  whether  the  will  be  free  ?  is,  in  effeCt,  to  alk, 
whether  the  will  be  a  fubftance,  and  agent  ?  or,  at  leaft,  to  fuppote  it,  fince 
freedom  can  properly  be  attributed  to  nothing  elfe.  If  freedom  can  with  any 
propriety  of  fpeech  be  applied  to  power,  it  may  be  attributed  to  the  power  that 
is  in  a  man  to  produce,  or  forbear  producing  motion  in  parts  of  his  body,  by 
choice,  or  preference ;  which  is  that  which  denominates  him  free,  and  is  free¬ 
dom  itfelf.  But  if  any  one  fhould  alk,  whether  freedom  were  free,  he  would 
be  fufpedted  not  to  underftand  well  what  he  faid ;  and  he  would  be  thought 
to  deferve  Midas’s  ears,  who  knowing  that  rich  was  a  denomination  from  the 
pofteflion  of  riches,  fhould  demand  whether  riches  themfelves  Were  rich  ? 

§  17.  However,  the  name  faculty,  which  men  have  given  to  this  power, 
called  the  will,  and  whereby  they  have  been  led  into  a  way  of  talking  of  the 
will,  as  adding,  may,  by  an  appropriation  that  difguifes  its  true  fenfe,  ferve  a 
little  to  palliate  the  abfurdity  5  yet  the  will  in  truth  fignifies  nothing  but  a  power, 
or  ability,  to  prefer,  or  chufe :  and  when  the  will,  under  the  name  of  a  faculty, 
is  conlidered  as  it  is,  barely  as  an  ability  to  do  fomething,  the  abfurdity  in  faying 
it  is  free,  or  not  free,  will  eafily  difcover  itfelf.  For  if  it  be  reafonable  to  fup- 
pofe  and  talk  of  faculties,  as  diftindt  beings  that  can  aft,  (as  we  do,  when  we 
fay  the  will  orders,  and  the  will  is  free)  it  is  fit  that  we  fhould  make  a  fpeaking 
faculty,  and  a  walking  faculty,  and  a  dancing  faculty,  by  which  thofe  actions 
are  produced,  which  are  but  feveral  modes  of  motion ;  as  well  as  we  make  the 
will  and  underftanding  to  be  faculties,  by  which  the  actions  of  chufing  and  per¬ 
ceiving  are  produced,  which  are  but  feveral  modes  of  thinking :  and  we  may 
as  properly  fay,  that  it  is  the  finging  faculty  fings,  and  the  dancing  faculty 
dances ;  as  that  the  will  chufes,  or  that  the  underftanding  conceives ;  or,  as  is 
ufual,  that  the  will  directs  the  underftanding,  or  the  underftanding  obeys,  or 
obeys  not  the  will :  it  being  altogether  as  proper  and  intelligible  to  fay,  that  the 
power  of  fpeaking  directs  the  power  of  finging,  or  the  power  of  finging  obeys, 
or  difobeys,  the  power  of  fpeaking. 

§  18.  This  way  of  talking,  neverthelefs,  has  prevailed,  and,  as  I  guefs,  pro¬ 
duced  great  confufion.  For  thefe  being  all  different  powers  in  the  mind,  or  in 
the  man,  to  do  feveral  actions,  he  exerts  them  as  he  thinks  fit :  but  the  power 
to  do  one  aftion,  is  not  operated  on  by  the  power  of  doing  another  aCtion.  ^ 
For  the  power  of  thinking  operates  not  on  the  power  of  chufing,  nor  the 
power  of  chufing  on  the  power  of  thinking;  no  more  than  the  power  of 
dancing  operates  on  the  power  of  finging,  or  the  power  of  finging  on  the  power 
of  dancing ;  as  any  one,  who  reflects  on  it,  will  eafily  perceive :  and  yet  this  is 
it  which  we  fay,  when  we  thus  fpeak,  that  the  will  operates  on  the  underftand¬ 
ing,  or  the  underftanding  on  the  will. 

§  ip.  I  grant,  that  this  or  that  aCtual  thought  maybe  the  occafion  of 
volition,  or  exercifing  the  power  a  man  has  to  chufe ;  or  the  actual  choice  of 
the  mind,  the  caufe  of  aCtual  thinking  on  this,  or  that  thing :  as  the  adtual  fing¬ 
ing  of  fuch  a  tune,  may  be  the  occafion  of  dancing  fuch  a  dance,  and  the 
a&ual  dancing  of  fuch  a  dance  the  occafion  of  finging  fuch  a  tune.  But  in  all 
thefe  it  is  not  one  power  that  operates  on  another :  but  it  is  the  mind  that  ope¬ 
rates,  and  exerts  thefe  powers ;  it  is  the  man  that  does  the  adtion,  it  is  the  agent 
that  has  power,  or  is  able  to  do.  For  powers  are  relations,  not  agents :  and 
that  which  has  the  power,  or  not  the  power,  to  operate,  is  that  alone  which  is, 
or  is  not  free,  and  not  the  power  itfelf.  For  freedom,  or  not  freedom,  can  be¬ 
long  to  nothing,  but  what  has,  or  has  not,  a  power  to  adh 


§  20.  The 
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§  20.  The  attributing  to  faculties,  that  which  belonged  not  to  them,  has  Chap. 
given  an  occafion  to  this  way  of  talking :  but  the  introducing  into  difcourfes  XXI. 
concerning  the  mind,  with  the  name  of  faculties,  a  notion  of  their  operating, 
has,  I  l'uppofe,  as  little  advanced  our  knowledge  in  that  part  of  ourfeives,  as  ^not  to 
the  great  ufe  and  mention  of  the  like  invention  of  faculties,  in  the  operations  of  the  will ; 
the  body,  has  helped  us  in  the  knowledge  of  phyfick.  Not  that  I  deny  there 
are  faculties,  both  in  the  body  and  mind :  they  both  of  t^iem  have  their  powers 
of  operating,  elfe  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could  operate.  For  nothing 
can  operate,  that  is  not  able  to  operate  3  and  that  is  not  able  to  operate,  that 
has  no  power  to  operate.  Nor  do  I  deny,  that  thofe  words,  and  the  like,  are 
to  have  their  place  in  the  common  ufe  of  languages,  that  have  made  them  cur¬ 
rent.  It  looks  like  too  much  affectation  wholly  to  lay  them  by  :  and  philo- 
fophy  itfelf,  tho’  it  likes  not  a  gaudy  drefs,  yet,  when  it  appears  in  publick, 
mud  have  fo  much  complacency,  as  to  be  clothed  in  the  ordinary  fafhion  and 
language  of  the  country,  fo  far- as  it  can  confifl  with  truth  and  perfpicuity.  But 
the  fault  has  been,  that  faculties  have  been  fpoken  of,  and.  reprefented  as  fo 
many  diftinCt  agents.  For  it  being  afked,  what  it  was  that  digefted  the  meat 
in  our  ftomachs  ?  it  was  a  ready  and  very  fatisfa&ory  anfwer,  to  fay,  that  it  was 
the  digeftive  faculty.  What  was  it  that  made  any  thing  come  out  of  the  body  ? 
the  expulhve  faculty.  What  moved  ?  the  motive  faculty.  And  fo  in  the  mind, 
the  intellectual  faculty,  or  the  underftanding,  underflood 3  and  the  elective  fa¬ 
culty,  or  the  will,  willed  or  commanded.  Which  is  in  fhort  to  fay,  that  the 
ability  to  digeft,  digefled  3  and  the  ability  to  move,  moved  3  and  the  ability  to 
underfland,  underftood.  For  faculty,  ability,  and  power,  I  think,  are  but 
different  names  of  the  fame  things :  which  ways  of  fpeaking,  when  put  into 
more  intelligible  words,  will  I  think  amount  to  thus  much  3  that  digeflion  is 
performed  by  fomething  that  is  able  to  digeft,  motion  by  fomething  able  to  move, 
and  underftanding  by  fomething  able  to  underfland.  And  in  truth  it  would 
be  very  ftrange  if  it  iliould  be  otherwife  3  as  ftrange  as  it  would  be,  for  a  man 
to  be  free  without  being  able  to  be  free. 

§  21.  To  return  then  to  the  enquiry  about  liberty,  I  think  the  queflion  is  But  to  the 
not  proper,  whether  the  will  be  free,  but  whether  a  man  be  free.  Thus,  I  aSent  or 
think,  man- 

1.  That  fo  far  as  any  one  can,  by  the  direction  or  choice  of  his  mind, 
preferring  the  exiftence  of  any  aCtion  to  the  ncn-exiftence  of  that  aCtion,  and 
vice  verfa  make  it  to  exift,  or  not  exift,  fo  far  he  is  free.  For  if  I  can  by  a 
thought  directing  the  motion  of  my  finger,  make  it  move  when  it  was  at  reft, 
or  vice  verfa  3  it  is  evident,  that  in  refpeCt  of  that  I  am  free  :  and  if  I  can  by  a 
like  thought  of  my  mind,  preferring  one  to  the  other,  produce  either  words, 
or  filence,  I  am  at  liberty  to  fpeak,  or  hold  my  peace  3  and  as  far  as  this  power 
reaches,  of  aCting,  or  not  aCting,  by  the  determination  of  his  own  thought  pre¬ 
ferring  either,  fo  far  is  a  man  free.  For  how  can  we  think  any  one  freer,  than 
to  have  the  power  to  do  what  he  will  ?  And  fo  far  as  any  one  can,  by  preferring 
any  aCtion  to  its  not  being,  or  reft  to  any  aCtion,  produce  that  aCtion  or  reft, 
fo  far  can  he  do  what  he  will.  For  fuch  a  preferring  of  aCtion  to  its  abfence, 
is  the  willing  of  it  3  and  we  can  fcarce  tell  how  to  imagine  any  being  freer,  than 
to  be  able  to  do  what  he  wills.  So  that  in  refpeCt  of  aCtions,  within  the 
reach  of  fuch  a  power  in  him,  a  man  feems  as  free,  as  it  is  poftible  for  freedom 
to  make  him. 

§  22.  But  the  inquifttive  mind  of  man,  willing  to  fhift  off  from  himfelf,  Inrefpeaof 
as  far  as  he  can,  all  thoughts  of  guilt,  tho’  it  be  by  putting  himfelf  into  a  willing,  a 
worfe  ftate  than  that  of  fatal  neceftity,  is  not  content  with  this :  freedom, 


un- 


lefs  it  reaches  farther  than  this,  will  not  ferve  the  turn :  and  it  paftes  for  a  good 
plea,  that  a  man  is  not  free  at  all,  if  he  be  not  as  free  to  will,  as  he  is  to  aCt 
what  he  wills.  Concerning  a  man’s  liberty,  there  yet  therefore  is  raifed  this 
farther  queftion,  whether  a  man  be  free  to  will  ?  which  I  think  is  what  is  meant, 
when  it  is  difputed  whether  the  will  be  free.  And  as  to  that  I  imagine, 


man  is  not 
free. 


§  23* 
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Book  II.  §  23.  2.  That  willing,  or  volition,  being  an  adlion  and  freedom  confiding 

in  a  power  of  adting  or  not  adting,  a  man  in  refpedt  of  willing,  or  the  adt  of 
volition,  when  any  adtion  in  his  power  is  once  propofed  to  his  thoughts,  as  pre- 
fently  to  be  done,  cannot  be  free.  The  reafon  whereof  is  very  manifeft:  for  it 
being  unavoidable,  that  the  adtion,  depending  on  his  will,  fhould  exift,  or  not 
exift  ;  and  its  exiftence,  or  not  exiftence,  following  perfedtly  the  determination 
and  preference  of  his  will,  he  cannot  avoid  willing  the  exiftence,  or  not  exiftence^ 
of  that  adtion  ;  it  is  abfolutely  necelfary  that  he  will  the  one,  or  the  other,  i.  e. 
prefer  the  one  to  the  other  ;  fince  one  of  them  muft  neceflarily  follow ;  and 
that  which  does  follow,  follows  by  the  choice  and  determination  of  his  mind, 
that  is,  by  his  willing  it :  for  if  he  did  not  will  it,  it  would  not  be.  So  that  in 
refpedt  of  the  adt  of  willing,  a  man  in  fuch  a  cafe  is  not  free :  liberty  confiding 
in  a  power  to  adt,  or  not  to  adt;  which,  in  regard  of  volition,  a  man,  upon 
fuch  a  propofal,  has  not.  For  it  is  unavoidably  neceflary  to  prefer  the  doing, 
or  forbearance  of  an  adtion  in  a  man’s  power,  which  is  once  fo  propofed  to  his 
thoughts ;  a  man  muft  neceflarily  will  the  one  or  the  other  of  them,  upon 
which  preference  or  volition,  the  adtion  or  its  forbearance  certainly  follows, 
and  is  truly  voluntary.  But  the  adt  of  volition,  or  preferring  one  of  the  two, 
being  that  which  he  cannot  avoid,  a  man  in  refpedt  of  that  adt  of  willing, 
is  under  a  neceffity,  and  fo  cannot  be  free ;  unlefs  neceftity  and  freedom  can 
conftft  together,  and  a  man  can  be  free  and  bound  at  once. 

§  24.  This  then  is  evident,  that  in  all  propofals  of  prefent  adtion,  a  man 
is  not  at  liberty  to  will  or  not  to  will,  becaufe  he  cannot  forbear  willing :  liberty 
conftfting  in  a  power  to  adt,  or  to  forbear  adting,  and  in  that  only.  For  a  man 
that  fits  ftill,  is  faid  yet  to  be  at  liberty,  becaufe  he  can  walk  if  he  wills  it.  But, 
if  a  man,  fitting  ftill,  has  not  a  power  to  remove  himfelf,  he  is  not  at  liberty ; 
fo  likewife  a  man  falling  down  a  precipice,  tho’  in  motion,  is  not  at  liberty, 
becaufe  he  cannot  flop  that  motion  if  he  would.  This  being  fo,  it  is  plain  that 
a  man  that  is  walking,  to  whom  it  is  propofed  to  give  off  walking,  is  not  at 
liberty  whether  he  will  determine  himfelf  to  walk,  or  give  off  walking,  or  no  : 
He  muft  neceflarily  prefer  one,  or  the  other  of  them,  walking  or  not  walking; 
and  fo  it  is  in  regard  of  all  other  adtions  in  our  power  fo  propofed,  which  are 
the  far  greater  number.  For  confidering  the  vaft  number  of  voluntary  adtions 
that  fucceed  one  another  every  moment,  that  we  are  awake,  in  the  courfe  of 
our  lives,  there  are  but  few  of  them  that  are  thought  on,  or  propofed  to  the 
will,  till  the  time  they  are  to  be  done :  and  in  all  fuch  adtions,  as  I  have  fhewn, 
the  mind  in  refpedt  of  willing,  has  not  a  power  to  adt,  or  not  to  adt,  wherein 
confifts  liberty.  The  mind  in  that  cafe  has  not  a  power  to  forbear  willing ;  it 
cannot  avoid  fome  determination  concerning  them,  let  the  confideration  be  as 
fhort,  the  thought  as  quick  as  it  will,  it  either  leaves  the  man  in  the  ftate  he  was 
before  thinking,  or  changes  it ;  continues  the  adtion,  or  puts  an  end  to  it. 
Whereby  it  is  manifeft,  that  it  orders  and  directs  one,  in  preference  to,  or  with 
negledt  of  the  other,  and  thereby  either  the  continuation  or  change  becomes 
unavoidably  voluntary. 

The  will  de-  §  25.  Since  then  it  is  plain,  that  in  moft  cafes  a  man  is  not  at  liberty,  whe-^ 
termined  by  ther  he  will  or  no ;  the  next  thing  demanded,  is,  whether  a  man  be  at  liberty 
wkhoutlt.  to  which  of  the  two  he  pleafes,  motion  or  reft  ?  This  queftion  carries  the 
abfurdity  of  it  fo  manifeftly  in  itfelf,  that  one  might  thereby  fufficiently  be 
convinced,  that  liberty  concerns  not  the  will.  For  to  afk,  whether  a  man  be 
at  liberty  to  will  either  motion  or  reft,  fpeaking  or  filence,  which  he  pleafes  ;  is 
to  afk,  whether  a  man  can  will  what  he  wills,  or  be  pleas’d  with  what  he  is 
pleafed  with  ?  A  queftion  which,  I  think,  needs  no  anfwer  ;  and  they  who  can 
make  a  queftion  of  it,  muft:  fuppofe  one  will  to  determine  the  adts  of  another, 
and  another  to  determine  that ;  and  fo  on  in  infinitum. 

§  26.  To  avoid  thefe,  and  the  like  abfurdities,  nothing  can  be  of  greater  ufe, 
than  to  eftablifh  in  our  minds  determined  ideas  of  the  things  under  confideration. 
If  the  ideas  of  liberty  and  volition  were  well  fixed  in  our  underftandings,  and 
carried  along  with  us  in  our  minds,  as  they  ought,  through  all  the  queftions 

that 
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that  arc  railed  about  them ;  I  fuppofe  a  great  part  of  the  difficulties  that  perplex  Chap. 
men’s  thoughts,  and  entangle  their  underftandings,  would  be  much  eafier  re-  XXI. 
folved ;  and  we  lhould  perceive  where  the  confufed  fignification  of  terms,  or 
where  the  nature  of  the  thing  caufed  the  obfeurity. 

§  27.  First  then,  it  is  carefully  to  be  remembered,  that  freedom  confifts  in  Freedom, 
the  dependence  of  the  existence,  or  not  exiftence  of  any  action  upon  our  volition 
of  it  j  and  not  in  the  dependence  of  any  action,  or  its  contrary,  on  our  preference. 

A  man  Handing  on  a  cliff,  is  at  liberty  to  leap  twenty  yards  downwards  into  the 
fea,  not  becaufe  he  has  a  power  to  do  the  contrary  action,  which  is  to  leap  twen¬ 
ty  yards  upwards,  for  that  he  cannot  do  ;  but  he  is  therefore  free,  becaufe  he 
has  a  power  to  leap,  or  not  to  leap.  But  if  a  greater  force  than  his  either  holds 
him  faff,  or  tumbles  him  down,  he  is  no  longer  free  in  that  cafe ;  becaufe  the 
doing,  or  forbearance,  of  that  particular  aft  ion,  is  no  longer  in  his  power.  He 
that  is  a  clofe  prifoner  in  a  room,  twenty  foot  fquare,  being  at  the  north-lide 
of  his  chamber,  is  at  liberty  to  walk  twenty  foot  fouthward,  becaufe  he  can 
walk,  or  not  walk  it ;  but  is  not,  at  the  fame  time,  at  liberty  to  do  the  con¬ 
trary,  i.  e.  to  walk  twenty  foot  northward. 

In  this  then  confifts  freedom,  viz.  in  our  being  able  to  aft  or  not  to  aft,  ac¬ 
cording  as  we  lhall  chufe  or  will. 

§28.  Secondly,  we  muft  remember,  that  volition,  or  willing,  is  an  aft  Volition 
of  the  mind  direfting  its  thought  to  the  production  of  any  aftion,  and  thereby  what* 
exerting  its  power  to  produce  it.  To  avoid  multiplying  of  words,  I  would  crave 
leave  here,  under  the  word  aftion,  to  comprehend  the  forbearance  too  of  any 
aftion  propofed ;  fitting  Hill,  or  holding  one’s  peace,  when  walking  or  fpeaking 
are  propofed,  tho’  mere  forbearances,  requiring  as  much  the  determination  of 
the  will,  and  being  often  as  weighty  in  their  confluences,  as  the  contrary 
actions,  may,  on  that  confideration,  well  enough  pafs  for  actions  too ;  but  this 
I  fay,  that  I  may  not  be  mi  taken,  if  for  brevity  fake  I  fpeak  thus. 

§  29.  Thirdly,  the  will  being  nothing  but  a  power  in  the  mind  to  direct  What  deter-* 
the  operative  faculties  of  a  man  to  motion  or  reft,  as  far  as  they  depend  on  m!jjes  the 
fuch  direction :  to  the  queftion,  what  is  it  determines  the  will  ?  the  true  and  W1 
proper  anfwer  is,  the  mind.  For  that  which  determines  the  general  power  of 
direfting  to  this  or  that  particular  direction,  is  nothing  but  the  agent  itfelf  ex- 
ercifing  the  power  it  has  that  particular  way.  If  this  anfwer  fatisfies  not,  it  is 
plain  the  meaning  of  the  queftion,  what  determines  the  will  ?  is  this,  what 
moves  the  mind,  in  every  particular  inftance,  to  determine  its  general  power  of 
directing  to  this  or  that  particular  motion,  or  reft  ?  And  to  this  I  anfwer,  the 
motive  for  continuing  in  the  fame  ftate,  or  aftion,  is  only  the  prefent  fatis- 
faftion  in  it  5  the  motive  to  change,  is  always  fome  uneafinefs  :  nothing  fetting 
us  upon  the  change  of  ftate,  or  upon  any  new  aftion,  but  fome  uneafinefs. 

This  is  the  great  motive  that  works  on  the  mind  to  put  it  upon  aftion,  which  for 
fhortnefs  fake  we  will  call  determining  of  the  will  j  which  I  fliall  more  at  large 
explain. 

§  30.  Bu  t  in  the  way  to  it,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  premife,  that  tho’  I  have  Will  and  de- 
above  endeavoured  to  exprefs  the  aft  of  volition  by  chufing,  preferring,  and  the  f re  muft  not 
like  terms,  that  fignify  defire  as  well  as  volition,  for  want  of  other  words,  to  ^  confounds 
mark  that  aft:  of  the  mind,  whofe  proper  name  is  willing,  or  volition  ;  yet  it 
being  a  very  fimple  aft,  whofoever  defires  to  underftand  what  it  is,  will  better 
find  it,  by  reflecting  on  his  own  mind,  and  obferving  what  it  does,  when  it 
wills,  than  by  any  variety  of  articulate  founds  whatfoever.  This  caution  of 
being  careful  not  to  be  milled  by  expreffions,  that  do  not  enough  keep  up  the 
difference  between  the  will  and  feveral  afts  of  the  mind  that  are  quite  diftinft: 
from  it,  I  think  the  more  neceffary ;  becaufe  I  find  the  will  often  confounded 
with  feveral  of  the  affeftions,  efpecially  defire,  and  one  put  for  the  other ;  and 
that  by  men  who  would  not  willingly  be  thought  not  to  have  had  very  diftinft: 
notions  of  things,  and  not  to  have  writ  very  clearly  about  them.  This,  I 
imagine,  has  been  no  fmall  occafion  of  obfeurity  and  miftake  in  this  matter ; 
and  therefore  is,  as  much  as  may  be,  to  be  avoided.  For  he  that  fhall  turn  his 
Vol.  I.  F  f  thoughts 
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thoughts  inwards  upon  what  paffes  in  his  mind  when  he  wills,  fhall  fee  that 
the  will,  or  power  of  volition,  is  converfant  about  nothing,  but  that  particular 
determination  of  the  mind,  whereby  barely  by  a  thought,  the  mind  endeavours 
to  give  rife,  continuation,  or  flop  to  any  action,  which  it  takes  to  be  in  its 
power.  This  well  confidered,  plainly  fliews  that  the  will  is  perfectly  didin- 
guifhed  from  defire  ;  which  in  the  very  fame  action  may  have  a  quite  contrary 
tendency  from  that  which  our  will  fets  us  upon.  A  man,  whom  I  cannot  deny, 
may  oblige  me  to  ufe  perfuafions  to  another,  which,  at  the  lame  time  I  am 
fpeaking,  I  may  wifh  may  not  prevail  on  him.  In  this  cafe,  it  is  plain  the  will 
and  defire  run  counter.  I  will  the  adion  that  tends  one  way,  whild  my  defire 
tends  another,  and  that  the  dired  contrary.  A  man,  who,  by  a  violent  fit  of 
the  gout  in  his  limbs,  finds  a  dozinefs  in  his  head,  or  a  want  of  appetite  in 
his  domach  removed,  defires  to  be  cafed  too  of  the  pain  of  his  feet,  or  hands, 
(for  wherever  there  is  pain,  there  is  a  defire  to  be  rid  of  it)  tho’  yet,  wliild  he 
apprehends  that  the  removal  of  the  pain  may  tranflate  the  noxious  humour  to 
a  more  vital  part,  his  will  is  never  determined  to  any  one  adion,  that  may 
ferve  to  remove  this  pain.  Whence  it  is  evident,  that  defiring  and  willing  are 
two  diftind  adts  of  the  mind  ;  and  confequently  that  the  will,  which  is  but 
the  power  of  volition,  is  much  more  diftind  from  defire. 

§  31.  To  return  then  to  the  enquiry,  what  is  it  that  determines  the  will,  in 
regard  to  our  adtions  ?  And  that,  upon  fecond  thoughts,  I  am  apt  to  imagine 
is  not,  as  is  generally  fuppofed,  the  greater  good  in  view ;  but  fomc  (and  for 
the  mofl  part  the  moft  prefling)  uneafincfs  a  man  is  at  prefent  under.  This  is 
that  which  fuccefTively  determines  the  will,  and  fets  us  upon  thofe  adicns  we 
perform.  This  uneafinefs  we  may  call,  as  it  is,  defire  ;  which  is  an  uneafinefs 
of  the  mind  for  want  of  fome  abfent  good.  All  pain  of  the  body,  of  what 
fort  foever,  and  difquiet  of  the  mind,  is  uneafinefs :  and  with  this  is  always 
joined  defire,  equal  to  the  pain,  or  uneafinefs  felt,  and  is  fcarce  didinguifhable 
from  it.  For  defire  being  nothing  but  an  uneafinefs  in  the  want  of  an  abfent 
good,  in  reference  to  any  pain  felt,  eafe  is  that  abfent  good ;  and  till  that  eafe 
be  attained,  we  may  call  it  defire,  no  body  feeling  pain  that  he  wifhesnot  to  be 
eafed  of,  with  a  defire  equal  to  that  pain,  and  infeparable  from  it.  Befides 
this  defire  of  eafe  from  pain,  there  is  another  of  abfent,  pofitive  good ;  and 
here  alfo  the  defire,  and  uneafinefs  is  equal.  As  much  as  we  dcfire  any  abfent 
good,  fo  much  are  we  in  pain  for  it.  But  here  all  abfent  good  does  not,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  greatnefs  it  has  or  is  acknowledged  to  have,  caufe  pain  equal 
to  that  greatnefs  ;  as  all  pain  caufes  defire  equal  to  itfelf  :  becaufe  the 
abfence  of  good  is  not  always  a  pain,  as  the  prefence  of  pain  is.  And  there¬ 
fore  abfent  good  may  be  looked  on,  and  confidered  without  defire.  But  fo 
much  as  there  is  any  where  of  defire,  fo  much  there  is  of  uneafinefs. 

§  32.  That  defire  is  a  date  of  uneafinefs,  every  one  who  reflects  on  him- 
felf  will  quickly  find.  Who  is  there  that  has  not  felt  in  deiire  what  the  wife 
man  fays  of  hope  (which  is  not  much  different  from  it)  that  it  being  deferred, 
makes  the  heart  lick  ?  and  that  dill  proportionable  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  de- 
fire  ;  which  fometimes  raifes  the  uneafinefs  to  that  pitch,  that  it  makes  people 
cry  out,  give  me  children,  give  me  the  thing  defired,  or  I  die  ?  Life  itfelf,  and 
all  its  enjoyments,  is  a  burden  cannot  be  borne  under  the  lading  and  unremoved 
preffure  of  fuch  an  uneafinefs. 

§33.  Good  and  evil,  prefent  and  abfent,  it  is  true,  work  upon  the  mind  : 
but  that  which  immediately  determines  the  will,  from  time  to  time,  to  every 
voluntary  ad  ion,  is  the  uneafinefs  of  defire,  fixed  on  fome  abfent  good  j  either 
negative,  as  indolence  to  one  in  pain,  or  pofitive,  as  enjoyment  of  pleafure. 
That  it  is  this  uneafinefs,  that  determines  the  will,  to  the  fucceffive,  voluntary 
adions,  whereof  the  greated  part  of  our  lives  is  made  up,  and  by  which  we 
are  conduded  through  different  courfes  to  diderent  ends  j  I  fhall  endeavour  to 
fhew,  both  from  experience,  and  the  reafon  of  the  thing. 

§  34.  When  a  man  is  perfedly  content  with  the  date  he  is  in,  which  is 
when  he  is  perfedly  without  any  uneafinefs,  what  indudry,  what  adion,  what 
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will  is  there  left,  but  to  continue  in  it  ?  Of  this  every  man’s  obfcrvation  will  C  n  a  i*. 
fatisfy  him.  And  thus  we  fee  our  all-wife  maker,  fuitable  to  our  conditution  XXI. 
and  frame,  and  knowing  what  it  is  that  determines  the  will,  has  put  into  man 
the  uneafinefs  of  hunger  and  third:,  and  other  natural  defires,  that  return  at 
their  ieafons,  to  move  and  determine  their  wills,  for  the  prefervation  of  them- 
felvcs,  and  the  continuation  of  their  fpecies.  For,  I  think,  we  may  conclude, 
that  if  the  bare  contemplation  of  thefe  good  ends,  to  which  we  are  carried  by 
thefe  leveral  uneafindfes,  had  been  fufficient  to  determine  the  will,  and  fet  us 
on  work,  we  fliould  have  had  none  of  thefe  natural  pains,  and  perhaps,  in  this 
world,  little,  or  no  pain  at  all.  “  It  is  better  to  marry  than  to  burn,”  fays  St. 

Paul ;  where  we  may  fee  what  it  is  that  chiefly  drives  men  into  the  enjoyments 
of  a  conjugal  life.  A  little  burning  felt,  pulhes  us  more  powerfully,  than 
greater  pleafures  in  profpedt  draw,  or  allure. 

§  35.  It  feems  fo  edablifhed  and  fettled  a  maxim,  by  the  general  confent  of  The  grcatell 
all  mankind,  that  good,  the  greater  good,  determines  the  will,  that  I  do  not  at  p°fitive  good 
all  wonder,  that  when  I  fird  published  my  thoughts  on  this  lubjedt,  I  took  it  no^tliewillj 
for  granted 3  and,  I  imagine,  that  by  a  great  many  I  fhall  be  thought  more  ex-  but  uneaft- 
cufable,  for  having  then  done  fo,  than  that  now  I  have  ventured  to  recede  from  nels* 
fo  received  an  opinion.  But  yet,  upon  a  drifter  inquiry,  1  am  forced  to  con¬ 
clude,  that  good,  the  greater  good,  tho’  apprehended  and  acknowledged  to  be 
fo,  docs  not  determine  the  will,  until  our  defire,  raifed  proportionably  to  it, 
makes  us  uneafy  in  the  want  of  it.  Convince  a  man  ever  fo  much,  that  plenty 
has  its  advantages  over  poverty 3  make  him  fee  and  own,  that  the  handfome 
conveniences  of  life  are  better  than  nafty  penury 5  yet,  as  long  as  he  is  content 
with  the  latter,  and  finds  no  uneafinefs  in  it,  he  moves  not :  his  will  never  is 
determined  to  any  action,  that  fhall  bring  him  out  of  it*  Let  a  man  be  ever  fo 
well  perfuaded  of  the  advantages  of  virtue,  that  it  is  as  neceflary  to  a  man,  who 
has  any  great  aims  in  this  world,  or  hopes  in  the  next,  as  food  to  life 3  yet,  till 
he  hungers  and  thirds  after  righteoufnefs,  till  he  feels  an  uneafinefs  in  the  want 
of  it,  his  will  will  not  be  determined  to  any  action  in  purfuit  of  this  confefied, 
greater  good 3  but  any  other  uneafinefies  he  feels  in  himlelf,  fhall  take  place, 
and  carry  his  will  to  other  actions.  On  the  other  fide,  let  a  drunkard  fee  that 
his  health  decays,  his  eftate  wades  3  diferedit  and  difeafes,  and  the  want  of  all 
things,  even  of  his  beloved  drink,  attends  him  in  the  courfe  he  follows  3  yet 
the  returns  of  uneafinefs  to  mifs  his  companions,  the  habitual  third  after  his 
cups,  at  the  ufual  time,  drives  him  to  the  tavern,  tho’  he  has  in  his  view  the 
lofs  of  health  and  plenty,  and,  perhaps,  of  the  joys  of  another  life :  the  lead 
of  which  is  no  inconfiderable  good,  but  fuch  as  he  confeffes  is  far  greater  than 
the  tickling  of  his  palate  with  a  glafs  of  wine,  or  the  idle  chat  of  a  foaking 
club.  It  is  not  for  want  of  viewing  the  greater  good  3  for  he  fees  and  acknow¬ 
ledges  it,  and,  in  the  intervals  of  his  drinking  hours,  will  take  refolutions  to 
purfue  the  greater  good  3  but  when  the  uneafinefs  to  mifs  his  accudomed  de¬ 
light  returns,  the  greater,  acknowledged  good  lofes  its  hold,  and  the  prefent 
uneafinefs  determines  the  will  to  the  accudomed  action  3  which  thereby  gets 
dronger  footing  to  prevail  againd  the  next  occafion,  tho’  he  at  the  fame  time 
makes  fecret  promifes  to  himfelf,  that  he  will  do  fo  no  more  3  this  is  the  lad 
time  he  will  adl  againd  the  attainment  of  thofe  greater  goods.  And  thus  he 
is,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  date  of  that  unhappy  complainer,  “  video  meli- 
ora  proboque,  deteriora  fequor which  fentence,  allowed  for  true,  and  made 
good  by  condant  experience,  may  this,  and,  poflibly,  no  other  way,  be  eafily 
made  intelligible. 

§  36.  If  we  enquire  into  the  reafon- of  what  experience  makes  fo  evident  Becaufe  the* 
in  fa<d,  and  examine  why  it  is  uneafinefs  alone  operates  on  the  will,  and  deter-  removal  of 
mines  in  its  choice,  we  fhall  find,  that  we  being  capable  but  of  one  deter- 
mination  of  the  will  to  one  action  at  once  3  the  prelent  uneafinefs,  that  we  are  t0  happinefc, 
under,  does  naturally  determine  the  will,  in  order  to  that  happinefs  which  we 
all  aim  at  in  all  our  actions  3  forafmuch  as  whild  we  are  under  any  uncafinels, 
we  cannot  apprehend  our  felves  happy,  or  in  the  way  to  it.  Pain  and  uneafi¬ 
nefs 
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nefs  being,  by  every  one,  concluded  and  felt  to  be  inconfiftent  with  happitteft, 
fpoiling  the  relifh  even  of  thofe  good  things  which  we  have;  a  little  pain 
ferving  to  mar  all  the  pleafure  we  rejoiced  in.  And  therefore  that  which  of 
courfe  determines  the  choice  of  our  will  to  the  next  aCtion,  will  always  be  the 
removing  of  pain,  as  long  as  we  have  any  left,  as  the  firft  and  neceflary  ftep  to¬ 
wards  happinefs. 

§3 7.  Another  reafon,  why  it  is  uneafinefs  alone  determines  the  will, 
may  be  this ;  becaufe  that  alone  is  prefent,  and  it  is  againft  the  nature  of  things, 
that  what  is  abfent  fhould  operate  where  it  is  not.  It  may  be  faid,  that  abfent 
good  may,  by  contemplation,  be  brought  home  to  the  mind,  and  made  prefent. 
The  idea  of  it,  indeed,  may  be  in  the  mind,  and  viewed  as  prefent  there;  but 
nothing  will  be  in  the  mind  as  a  prefent  good,  able  to  counter-ballance  the  re¬ 
moval  of  any  uneafinefs  which  we  are  under,  till  it  raifes  our  defire ;  and  the 
uneafinefs  of  that  has  the  prevalency  in  determining  the  will.  Till  then,  the 
idea  in  the  mind  of  whatever  good,  is  there  only  like  other  ideas,  the  object 
of  bare  unaCtive  fpeculation,  but  operates  not  on  the  will,  nor  fets  us  on  work ; 
the  reafon  whereof  I  (hall  fhew  by  and  by.  How  many  are  to  be  found,  that 
have  had  lively  reprefentations  fet  before  their  minds  of  the  unfpeakable  joys 
of  heaven,  which  they  acknowledge  both  pofiible  and  probable  too,  who  yet 
would  be  content  to  take  up  with  their  happinefs  here  ?  And  fo  the  prevailing 
uneafinefs  of  their  defires,  let  loofe  after  the  enjoyments  of  this  life,  take  their 
turns  in  the  determining  their  wills ;  and  all  that  while  they  take  not  one  ftep, 
are  not  one  jot  moved  towards  the  good  things  of  another  life,  confidered  as 
ever  fo  great. 

§  38.  Were  the  will  determined  by  the  views  of  good,  as  it  appears,  in 
contemplation,  greater  or  lefs  to  the  underftanding,  which  is  the  ftate  of  all  ab¬ 
fent  good,  and  that  which  in  the  received  opinion  the  will  is  fuppofed  to  move 
to,  and  to  be  moved  by,  I  do  not  fee  how  it  could  ever  get  loofe  from  the  in¬ 
finite  eternal  joys  of  heaven,  once  propofed  and  confidered  as  poflible.  For  all 
abfent  good,  by  which  alone,  barely  propofed  and  coming  in  view,  the  will  is 
thought  to  be  determined,  and  fo  to  fet  us  on  action,  being  only  pofiible,  but 
not  infallibly  certain ;  it  is  unavoidable  that  the  infinitely  greater  poflible  good 
fhould  regularly  and  conftantly  determine  the  will  in  all  the  fuccefiive  aCtions  it 
directs :  and  then  we  fhould  keep  conftantly  and  fteadily  in  our  courfe  towards 
heaven,  without  ever  ftanding  ftill,  or  directing  our  actions  to  any  other  end. 
The  eternal  condition  of  a  future  ftate  infinitely  outweighing  the  expectation  of 
riches,  or  honour,  or  any  other  worldly  pleafure  which  we  can  propofe  to  our 
felves,  tho’  we  fhould  grant  thefe  the  more  probable  to  be  attained :  for  nothing 
future  is  yet  in  pofleflion,  and  fo  the  expectation,  even  in  thefe,  may  deceive 
us.  If  it  were  fo,  that  the  greater  good  in  view  determines  the  will,  fo  great 
a  good  once  propofed  could  not  but  feize  the  will,  and  hold  it  faft  to  the  pur- 
fuit  of  this  infinitely  greateft  good,  without  ever  letting  it  go  again :  for  the 
will  having  a  power  over,  and  directing  the  thoughts  as  well  as  other  aCtions, 
would,  if  it  were  fo,  hold  the  contemplation  of  the  mind  fixed  to  that  good. 

This  would  be  the  ftate  of  the  mind,  and  regular  tendency  of  the  will  in 
all  its  determinations,  were  it  determined  by  that  which  is  confidered,  and  in 
view  the  greater  good ;  but  that  it  is  not  fo,  is  vifible  in  experience :  the  in¬ 
finitely  greateft,  confefled  good  being  often  negleCted,  to  fatisfy  the  fuccefiive 
uneafinefs  of  our  defires  purfuing  trifles.  But  tho’  the  greateft  allowed,  even 
everlafting,  unfpeakable  good,  which  has  fometimes  moved  and  affeCted  the 
mind,  does  not  ftedfaftly  hold  the  will,  yet  we  fee  any  very  great  and  prevail¬ 
ing  uneafinefs,  having  once  laid  hold  on  the  will,  lets  it  not  go :  by  which  we 
may  be  convinced,  what  it  is  that  determines  the  will.  Thus  any  vehement 
pain  of  the  body,  the  ungovernable  paflion  of  a  man  violently  in  love,  or  the 
impatient  defire  of  revenge,  keeps  the  will  fteady  and  intent ;  and  the  will, 
thus  determined,  never  lets  the  underftanding  lay  by  the  objeCt,  but  all  the 
thoughts  of  the  mind,  and  powers  of  the  body  are  uninterruptedly  imployed 
that  way,  by  the  determinations  of  the  will,  influenced  by  that  topping  unea¬ 
finefs 
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finefs  as  long  as  it  lafts ;  whereby  it  feems  to  me  evident,  that  the  will,  or  Chap. 
power,  of  fetting  us  upon  one  adtion  in  preference  to  all  other,  is  determined  in  XXL 
us  by  uneafinefs.  And  whether  this  be  not  fo,  I  defire  every  one  to  obferve  in 
himfelf. 

§  39.  I  have  hitherto  chiefly  inftanced  in  the  uneafinefs  of  defire,  as  that  Defire  ac- 
which  determines  the  will ;  becaufe  that  is  the  chief  and  moft  fenfible,  and  the  companies 
will  feldom  orders  any  action,  nor  is  there  any  voluntary  adtion  performed,  neall_ 
without  fome  defire  accompanying  it ;  which,  I  think,  is  the  reafon  why  the 
will  and  defire  are  fo  often  confounded.  But  yet  wre  are  not  to  look  upon  the 
uneafinefs,  which  makes  up,  or,  at  leaf!,  accompanies  molt  of  the  other  paflions, 
as  wholly  excluded  in  the  cafe.  Averfion,  fear,  anger,  envy,  fhame,  &c.  have 
each  their  uneafinefs  too,  and  thereby  influence  the  will.  Thefe  paflions  are 
fcarce  any  of  them  in  life  and  practice  Ample  and  alone,  and  wholly  unmixed 
with  others ;  tho’  ufually  in  dilcourfe  and  contemplation,  that  carries  the  name 
which  operates  ftrongeft,  and  appears  moil;  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  mind  : 
nay  there  is,  I  think,  fcarce  any  of  the  paflions  to  be  found  without  defire 
joined  with  it.  I  am  fure,  wherever  there  is  uneafinefs,  there  is  defire :  for  we 
conftantly  defire  happinefs ;  and  whatever  we  feel  of  uneafinefs,  fo  much  it  is 
certain  we  want  of  happinefs,  even  in  our  own  opinion,  let  our  ftate  and  con¬ 
dition  otherwife  be  what  it  will.  Befides,  the  prefent  moment  not  being  our 
eternity,  whatever  our  enjoyment  be,  we  look  beyond  the  prefent,  and  defire 
goes  with  our  forefight,  and  that  ftill  carries  the  will  with  it.  So  that  even  in 
joy  itfelf,  that  which  keeps  up  the  adtion,  whereon  the  enjoyment  depends,  is 
the  defire  to  continue  it,  and  fear  to  lofe  it :  and  whenever  a  greater  uneafinefs 
than  that  takes  place  in  the  mind,  the  will  prefently  is  by  that  determined  to 
fome  new  adtion,  and  the  prefent  delight  negledted. 

§  40.  But  we  being  in  this  world  befet  with  fundry  uneafinefl.es,  diftradted  The  moft 
with  different  defires,  the  next  inquiry  naturally  will  be,  which  of  them  has  Puffing  un~ 
the  precedency,  in  determining  the  will,  to  the  next  adtion  3  and,  to  that,  the  t u rally  de- 
anfwer  is,  that  ordinarily  which  is  the  moil  prefling  of  thole  that  are  judged  termines  the 
capable  of  being  then  removed.  For  the  will,  being  the  power  of  diredting  wil1* 
our  operative  faculties  to  fome  adtion,  for  fome  end,  cannot  at  any  time  be 
moved  towards  what  is  judged  at  that  time  unattainable  :  that  would  be  to  flap- 
pole  an  intelligent  being,  defignedly,  to  add  for  an  end,  only  to  lofe  its  labour, 
for  fo  it  is  to  adt  for  what  is  judged  not  attainable ;  and,  therefore,  very  great 
imeafineffes  move  not  the  will,  when  they  are  judged  not  capable  of  a  cure : 
they,  in  that  cafe,  put  us  not  upon  endeavours.  But  thefe  fet  a-part,  the  mofl; 
important  and  urgent  uneafinefs  we  at  that  time  feel,  is  that,  which  ordinarily 
determines  the  will  lucceflively,  in  that  train  of  voluntary  adtions  which  makes 
up  our  lives.  The  greateft  prefent  uneafinefs  is  the  lpur  to  adtion,  that  is  con¬ 
ftantly  felt,  and,  for  the  molt  part,  determines  the  will  in  its  choice  of  the  next 
adtion.  For  this  we  mull  carry  along  with  us,  that  the  proper  and  only  objedt 
of  the  will  is  fome  adtion  of  our’s,  and  nothing  elfe :  for  we  producing  nothing, 
by  our  willing  it,  but  fome  adtion  in  our  power,  it  is  there  the  will  terminates, 
and  reaches  no  farther. 

§  41.  If  it  be  farther  alked,  what  it  is  moves  defire?  I  anfwer,  happinefs,  All  defire 
and  that  alone.  Happinefs  and  mifery  are  the  names  of  two  extremes,  the  ut-  happinefs. 
molt  bounds  whereof  we  know  not ;  “it  is  what  eye  hath  not  leen,  ear  hath 
not  heard,  nor  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive.”  But  of  fome 
degrees  of  both  we  have  very  lively  impreflions,  made  by  feveral  inftances  of 
delight  and  joy,  on  the  one  fide,  and  torment  and  forrow,  on  the  other ;  which, 
for  fhortnefs  fake,  I  fhall  comprehend  under  the  names  of  pleafure  and  pain ; 
there  being  pleafure  and  pain  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  body :  “  with  him  is 
fulnefs  of  joy,  and  pleafure  for  evermore.”  Or,  to  fpeak  truly,  they  are  all  of 
the  mind ;  tho’  fome  have  their  rife  in  the  mind,  from  thought,  others  in  the 
body,  from  certain  modifications  of  motion. 

§  42.  Happiness  then,  in  its  full  extent,  is  the  utmoft  pleafure  we  are  ca-  Happinefs, 
pable  of,  and  mifery  the  utmoft  pain :  and  the  loweft  degree  of  what  can  be  what. 
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Book  II.  called  happinefs,  is  fo  much  eafe  from  all  pain,  and  fo  much  prefent  pleafure, 
as  without  which  any  one  cannot  be  content.  Now,  becaufe  pleafure  and  pain 
are  produced  in  us,  by  the  operation  of  certain  objedts,  either  on  our  minds,  or 
our  bodies,  and  in  different  degrees:  therefore  what  has  an  aptnefs  to  pro¬ 
duce  pleafure  in  us,  is  that  we  call  good ;  and  what  is  apt  to  produce  pain  in  us, 
we  call  evil,  for  no  other  reafon,  but  for  its  aptnefs  to  produce  pleafure  and 
pain  in  us,  wherein  confifts  our  happinefs  and  mifery.  Farther,  tho’  what  is 
apt  to  produce  any  degree  of  pleafure,  be  in  itfelf  good ;  and  what  is  apt  to 
produce  any  degree  of  pain,  be  evil :  yet  it  often  happens,  that  we  do  not  call 
it  fo,  when  it  comes  in  competition  with  a  greater  of  its  fort ;  becaufe,  when 
they  come  in  competition,  the  degrees  alfo  of  pleafure  and  pain  have  juflly  a 
preference.  So  that,  if  we  will  rightly  efHmate  what  we  call  good  and  evil, 
we  fhall  find  it  lies  much  in  comparifon :  for  the  caufe  of  every  lefs  degree  of 
pain,  as  well  as  every  greater  degree  of  pleafure,  has  the  nature  of  good,  and 
vice  verfa. 

What  good  §  43-  Tho’  this  be  that  which  is  called  good  and  evil ;  and  all  good  be  the 

whafnot  Pr0Per  object  of  defire  in  general ;  yet  all  good,  even  feen,  and  confefifed  to 

be  fo,  does  not  necefiarily  move  every  particular  man’s  defire,  but  only  that 
part,  or  fo  much  of  it,  as  is  confidered  and  taken  to  make  a  necefiary  part  of 
his  happinefs.  All  other  good,  however  great  in  reality,  or  appearance,  ex¬ 
cites  not  a  man’s  defires,  who  looks  not  on  it  to  make  a  part  of  that  happi¬ 
nefs,  wherewith  he,  in  his  prefent  thoughts,  can  fatisfy  himfelf.  Happinefs, 
under  this  view,  every  one  conflantly  purifies,  and  defires  what  makes  any  part 
of  it :  other  things,  acknowledged  to  be  good,  he  can  look  upon,  without  de¬ 
fire,  pafs  by,  and  be  content  without.  There  is  no  body,  I  think,  fo  fenfelefs, 
as  to  deny,  that  there  is  pleafure  in  knowledge  :  and,  for  the  pleafures  of  fenfe, 
they  have  too  many  followers  to  let  it  be  queftioned,  whether  men  are  taken 
with  them,  or  no.  Now,  let  one  man  place  his  fatisfadlion  in  fenfiial  pleafures, 
another  in  the  delight  of  knowledge :  tho’  each  of  them  cannot  but  confefs, 
there  is  great  pleafure  in  what  the  other  purfues ;  yet  neither  of  them,  making 
the  other’s  delight  a  part  of  his  happinefs,  their  defires  are  not  moved,  but 
each  is  fatisfied  without  what  the  other  enjoys,  and  fo  his  will  is  not  deter¬ 
mined  to  the  purfuit  of  it.  But  yet,  as  foon  as  the  ftudious  man’s  hunger  and 
thirfi;  makes  him  uneafy,  he,  whofe  will  was  never  determined  to  any  purfuit 
of  good  chear,  poignant  fauces,  delicious  wine,  by  the  pleafant  tafte  he  has 
found  in  them,  is,  by  the  uneafinefs  of  hunger  and  third:,  prefently  determined 
to  eating  and  drinking,  tho’,  pofiibly,  with  great  indifferency,  what  wholefome 
food  comes  in  his  way.  And,  on  the  other  fide,  the  epicure  buckles  to  fiudy, 
when  fhame,  or  the  defire  to  recommend  himfelf  to  his  miftrefs,  fhall  make 
him  uneafy  in  the  want  of  any  fort  of  knowledge.  Thus,  how  much  foever 
men  are  in  earned:,  and  condant  in  purfuit  of  happinefs,  yet  they  may  have  a 
clear  view  of  good,  great  and  confefifed  good,  without  being  concerned  for  it,  or 
moved  by  it,  if  they  think  they  can  make  up  their  happinefs  without  it.  Tho’ 
as  to  pain,  that  they  are  always  concerned  for;  they  can  feel  no  uneafinefs  with¬ 
out  being  moved.  And,  therefore,  being  uneafy  in  the  want  of  whatever  is 
judged  necefiary  to  their  happinefs,  as  foon  as  any  good  appears  to  make  a  part 
of  their  portion  of  happinefs,  they  begin  to  defire  it. 

Why  the  §  44.  This,  I  think,  any  one  may  obferve  in  himfelf,  and  others,  that 
rt°°d  the  greater  vifible  good  does  not  always  raife  men’s  defires,  in  proportion  to  the 
waysdefired.  greatnefs,  it  appears,  and  is  acknowledged  to  have:  tho’  every  little  trouble 
moves  us,  and  lets  us  on  work  to  get  rid  of  it.  The  reafon  whereof  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  nature  of  our  happinefs  and  mifery  itfelf.  All  prefent  pain, 
whatever  it  be ;  makes  a  part  of  our  prefent  mifery :  but  all  abfent  good  does 
not  at  any  time  make  a  necefiary  part  of  our  prefent  happinefs,.  nor  the  abfence 
of  it  make  a  part  of  our  mifery.  If  it  did,  we  fhould  be  conftantly  and  in¬ 
finitely  miferable ;  there  being  infinite  degrees  of  happinefs,  which  are  not  in 
our  pofieflion.  All  uneafinefs,  therefore,  being  removed  ;  a  moderate  portion  of 
good  ferves  at  prefent  to  content  men ;  and  fome  few  degrees  of  pleafure,  in 

a  fuc- 
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a  fucceflion  of  ordinary  enjoyments,  make  up  a  happinefs,  wherein  they  can  be  Chap. 
fatisfy’d.  If  this  were  not  fo,  there  could  be  no  room  for  thofe  indifferent  and  XXT.  . 
vifibly  trifling  actions,  to  which  our  wills  are  fo  often  determined,  and  wherein 
we  voluntarily  wafte  fo  much  of  our  lives  •  which  remiffnefs  could  by  no 
means  confift  with  a  conftant  determination  of  will,  or  defire,5  to  the  greateft 
apparent  good.  That  this  is  fo,  I  think  few  people  need  go  far  from  home  to 
be  convinced.  And  indeed,  in  this  life,  there  are  not  many,  whofe  happinefs 
reaches  fo  far,  as  to  afford  them  a  conftant  train  of  moderate,  mean  pleafures, 
without  any  mixture  of  uneafinefs  5  and  yet  they  could  be  content  to  flay  h  . 
for  ever :  tho’  they  cannot  deny,  but  that  it  is  pofiible  there  may  be  a  ftate  of 
eternal  durable  joys,  after  this  life,  far  furpafiing  all  the  good  that  is  to  be  found 
here.  Nay,  they  cannot  but  fee,  that  it  is  more  pofiible  than  the  attainment 
and  continuation  of  that  pittance  of  honour,  riches  or  pleafure,  which  they 
purfue,  and  for  which  they  negleCt  that  eternal  ftate  :  but  yet,  in  full  view 
of  this  difference,  fatisfy’d  of  the  poflibility  of  a  perfect,  fecure,  and  lafting 
happinefs  in  a  future  ftate,  and  under  a  clear  conviction,  that  it  is  not  to  be 
had  here,  whilft  they  bound  their  happinefs  within  fome  little  enjoyment,  or 
aim  of  this  life,  and  exclude  the  joys  of  heaven  from  making  any  neceflary 
part  of  it ;  their  defires  are  not  moved  by  this  greater  apparent  good,  nor  their 
wills  determined  to  any  aCtion,  or  endeavour  for  its  attainment. 

§  45.  Th  e  ordinary  necefiities  of  our  lives  fill  a  great  part  of  them  with  Why,  not 
the  uneafinefs  of  hunger,  thirft,  heat,  cold,  wearinefs  with  labour,  and  fleepi-  loei,°§  ddl~ 
nefs,  in  their  conftant  returns,  &c.  To  which,  if,  befides  accidental  harms,  not’  tjie  w;n. 
we  add  the  fantaftical  uneafinefs  (as  itch  after  honour,  power,  or  riches,  &c.) 
which  acquired  habits,  by  fafhion,  example,  and  education,  have  fettled  in  us, 
and  a  thoufand  other  irregular  defires,  which  cuftom  has  made  natural  to  us  ; 
we  fhall  find,  that  a  very  little  part  of  our  life  is  fo  vacant  from  thefe  uneafinefles, 
as  to  leave  us  free  to  the  attraction  of  remoter,  abfent  good.  We  are  feldom 
at  eafe,  and  free  enough  from  the  follicitation  of  our  natural,  or  adopted  de- 
fires  ;  but  a  conftant  fucceflion  of  uneafinefles,  out  of  that  ftock,  which  natural 
wants,  or  acquired  habits,  have  heaped  up,  take  the  will  in  their  turns :  and  no 
fooner  is  one  aCtion  difpatched,  which,  by  fuch  a  determination  of  the  will,  we 
are  fet  upon,  but  another  uneafinefs  is  ready  to  fet  us  on  work.  For  the  remo¬ 
ving  of  the  pains  we  feel,  and  are  at  prefent  prefled  with,  being  the  getting  out 
of  mifery,  and  confequently  the  firft  thing  to  be  done,  in  order  to  happinefs* 
abfent  good,  tho’  thought  on,  confefs’d,  and  appearing  to  be  good,  not  making 
any  part  of  this  unhappinefs  in  its  abfence,  is  juftled  out,  to  make  way  for  the 
removal  of  thofe  uneafinefles  we  feel ;  till  due  and  repeated  contemplation  has 
brought  it  nearer  to  our  mind,  given  fome  relifh  of  it,  and  railed  in  us  fome 
defire  :  which  then,  beginning  to  make  a  part  of  our  prefent  uneafinefs,  ftands 
upon  fair  terms  with  the  reft,  to  be  fatisfy’d ;  and  fo,  according  to  its  greatnefs 
and  preflfure,  comes  in  its  turn  to  determine  the  will. 

§  46.  And  thus,  by  a  due  confideration,  and  examining  any  good  propofed,  Dueconfide- 
it  is  in  our  power  to  raife  our  defires,  in  a  due  proportion  to  the  value  of  that  ™j!on  ralfcs 
good,  whereby,  in  its  turn  and  place,  it  may  come  to  work  upon  the  will,  e  11  e' 
and  be  purfu’d.  For  good,  tho’  appearing,  and  allowed  ever  fo  great*  yet  till 
it  has  rais’d  defires  in  our  minds,  and  thereby  made  us  uneafy  in  its  want,  it 
reaches  not  our  wills ;  we  are  not  within  the  fphere  of  its  activity ;  our  wills 
being  under  the  determination  only  of  thofe  uneafinefles,  which  are  prefent  to 
us,  which  (whilft  we  have  any)  are  always  folliciting,  and  ready  at  hand  to 
give  the  will  its  next  determination ;  the  ballancing,  when  there  is  any  in  the 
mind,  being  only  which  defire  {hall  be  next  fatisfy’d,  which  uneafinefs  firft  re¬ 
moved.  Whereby  it  comes  to  pafs,  that,  as  long  as  any  uneafinefs,  any  defire 
remains  in  our  mind,  there  is  no  room  for  good,  barely  as  fuch,  to  come  at 
the  will,  or  at  all  to  determine  it.  Becaufe,  as  has  been  faid,  the  firft 
ftep,  in  our  endeavours  after  happinefs,  being  to  get  wholly  out  of  the  confines 
of  mifery,  and  to  feel  no  part  of  it,  the  will  can  be  at  leifure  for  nothing  elfe, 
till  every  uneafinefs  we  feel,  be  perfectly  removed :  which,  in  the  multitude  of 
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wants  and  defires,  we  are  befet  with  in  this  imperfed:  hate,  we  are  not  like  to  be 
ever  freed  from  in  this  world. 

§  45.  Th  ere  being  in  us  a  great  many  uneafinefifes,  always  folliciting,  and 
ready  to  determine  the  will,  it  is  natural,  as  I  have  faid,  that  the  greateft  and 
moft  prefling  fliould  determine  the  will  to  the  next  acftion ;  and  fo  it  does,  for 
the  moft  part,  but  not  always.  For  the  mind  having,  in  moft  cafes,  as  is  evi¬ 
dent  in  experience,  a  power  to  fufpend  the  execution  and  fatisfadion  of  any 
of  its  defires,  and  fo  all,  one  after  another ;  is  at  liberty  to  confider  the  ob- 
jeds  of  them,  examine  them  on  all  tides,  and  weigh  them  with  others.  In 
this  lies  the  liberty  man  has ;  and  from  the  not  ufing  of  it  right,  comes  all  that 
variety  of  miftakes,  errors,  and  faults,  which  we  run  into  in  the  condud  of 
our  lives,  and  our  endeavours  after  happinefs ;  whilft  we  precipitate  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  our  wills,  and  engage  too  loon  before  due  examination.  To 
prevent  this,  we  have  a  power  to  fufpend  the  profecution  of  this,  or  that 
defire,  as  every  one  daily  may  experiment  in  himfelf.  This  feems  to  me  the 
l'ource  of  all  liberty  ;  in  this  feems  to  confift  that  which  is  (as  I  think  im¬ 
properly)  called  free-will.  For,  during  this  fufpenfion  of  any  defire,  before  the 
will  be  determined  to  adion,  and  the  adion  (which  follows  that  determination) 
done,  we  have  opportunity  to  examine,  view,  and  judge  of  the  good,  or  evil, 
of  what  we  are  going  to  do ;  and  when,  upon  due  examination,  we  have 
judged,  we  have  done  our  duty,  all  that  we  can,  or  ought  to  do,  in  purfuit  of 
our  happinefs ;  and  it  is  not  a  fault,  but  a  perfedion  of  our  nature,  to  defire, 
will,  and  ad,  according  to  the  laft  refult  of  a  fair  examination. 

§  48.  This  is  fo  far  from  being  a  reftraint  or  diminution  of  freedom,  that 
it  is  the  very  improvement  and  benefit  of  it ;  it  is  not  an  abridgment,  it  is  the 
end  and  ufe  of  our  liberty :  and  the  farther  we  are  removed  from  fuch  a  de¬ 
termination,  the  nearer  we  are  to  mifery  and  flavery:  A  perfed  indifferency 
in  the  mind,  not  determinable  by  its  laft  judgment  of  the  good,  or  evil,  that 
is  thought  to  attend  its  choice,  would  be  fo  far  from  being  an  advantage  and 
excellency  of  an  intelledual  nature,  that  it  would  be  as  great  an  imperfedion, 
as  the  want  of  indifferency  to  ad,  or  not  to  ad,  till  determined  by  the  will, 
would  be  an  imperfedion  on  the  other  fide.  A  man  is  at  liberty  to  lift  up  his 
hand  to  his  head,  or  let  it  reft  quiet :  he  is  perfectly  indifferent  in  either ;  and 
it  would  be  an  imperfedion  in  him,  if  he  wanted  that  power,  if  lie  were  de¬ 
prived  of  that  indifferency.  But  it  would  be  as  great  an  imperfedion,  if  he  had 
the  fame  indifferency,  whether  he  would  prefer  the  lifting  up  his  hand,  or  its  re¬ 
maining  in  reft,  when  it  would  fave  his  head,  or  eyes,  from  a  blow  he  fees 
coming :  it  is  as  much  a  perfedion,  that  defire,  or  the  power  of  preferring, 
fhould  be  determined  by  good,  as  that  the  power  of  ading  fhould  be  determined 
by  the  will ;  and  the  certainer  fuch  determination  is,  the  greater  is  the  perfec¬ 
tion.  Nay,  were  we  determined  by  any  thing,  but  the  laft  refult  of  our  own 
minds,  judging  of  the  good  or  evil  of  any  adion,  we  were  not  free.  The  very 
end  of  our  freedom  being,  that  we  may  attain  the  good  we  chufe.  And  there¬ 
fore,  every  man  is  put  under  a  neceflity,  by  his  conftitution,  as  an  intelligent 
being,  to  be  determined  in  willing,  by  his  own  thought  and  judgment,  what  is 
beft  for  him  to  do  :  elfe  he  would  be  under  the  determination  of  fome  other 
than  himfelf,  which  is  want  of  liberty.  And  to  deny  that  a  man’s  will,  in 
every  determination,  follows  his  own  judgment,  is  to  fay,  that  a  man  wills  and 
a<fts  for  an  end  that  he  would  not  have,  at  the  time  that  he  wills,  and  a6ts  for 
it.  For,  if  he  prefers  it  in  his  prefent  thoughts  before  any  other,  it’s  plain,  he 
then  thinks  bettar  of  it,  and  would  have  it  before  any  other ;  unlefs  he  can 
have,  and  not  have  it ;  will  and  not  will  it  at  the  fame  time ;  a  contradi&ion 
too  manifeft  to  be  admitted ! 

§  49.  If  we  look  upon  thofe  fuperior  beings  above  us,  who  enjoy  perfect  hap¬ 
pinefs,  we  thall  have  reafon  to  judge  that  they  are  more  lleadily  determined  in 
their  choice  of  good  than  we  ;  and  yet  we  have  no  reafon  to  think  they  are  lefs 
happy,  or  lefs  free  than  we  are.  And  if  it  were  fit,  for  fuch  poor  finite  crea¬ 
tures  as  we  are,  to  pronounce  what  infinite  wifdom  and  goodnefs  could  do, 

I  think 
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I  think  we  might  fay,  that  God  himfelf  cannot  chufe  what  is  not  good;  Chap. 
the  freedom  of  the  Almighty  hinders  not  his  being  determined  by  what  is  beft,  XXI. 

§  50.  But,  to  give  a  right  view  of  this  miftaken  part  of  liberty,  let  me  alk, 
tc  would  any  one  be  a  changeling,  becaufe  he  is  leis  determined  by  wife  confide- 
“  rations  than  a  wife  man?  Is  it  worth  the  name  of  freedom,  to  be  at  liberty  tiontoapur- 
<c  to  play  the  fool,  and  draw  fhame  and  mifery  upon  a  man’s  felf?”  If  to  fait  of  hap- 
break  loofe  from  the  conduct  of  reafon,  and  to  want  that  reftraint  of  exami-  JJrid’o-meiuof 
nation  and  judgment,  which  keeps  us  from  chufing,  or  doing  the  worfe,  be  li-  liberty, 
bertv,  true  liberty,  madmen  and  fools  are  only  the  freemen  :  but  yet,  I  think, 
no  body  would  chufe  to  be  mad  for  the  fake  of  fuch  liberty,  but  he  that  is  mad 
already.  The  conftant  defire  of  happinefs,  and  the  conftraint  it  puts  upon  us  to 
aCt  for  it,  no  body,  I  think,  accounts  an  abridgment  of  liberty,  or  at  leaf!:  an 
abridgment  of  liberty  to  be  complained  of.  God  Almighty  himfelf  is  under  the 
neceffity  of  being  happy  ;  and  the  more  any  intelligent  being  is  fo,  the  nearer 
is  its  approach  to  infinite  perfection  and  happinefs.  That  in  this  ftate  of  igno¬ 
rance  we  fhort-fighted  creatures  might  not  miftake  true  felicity,  we  are  endowed 
with  a  power  to  fufpend  any  particular  defire,  and  keep  it  from  determining 
the  will,  and  engaging  us  in  aCtion.  This  is  ftanding  frill,  where  we  are  not 
fufficiently  allured  of  the  way :  examination,  is  confulting  a  guide.  The  de¬ 
termination  of  the  will  upon  enquiry,  is  following  the  direction  of  that  guide : 
and  he,  that  has  a  power  to  aCt  or  not  to  aCt,  according  as  fuch  determination 
direCts,  is  a  free  agent ;  fuch  determination  abridges  not  that  power  wherein 
liberty  confifts.  He  that  has  his  chains  knocked  off,  and  the  prifon-doors  fet 
open  to  him,  is  perfectly  at  liberty,  becaufe  he  may  either  go  or  fray,  as  he  belt 
likes  ;  tho’  his  preference  be  determined  to  fray,  by  the  darknefs  of  the  night, 
or  illnefs  of  the  weather,  or  want  of  other  lodging.  He  ceafes  not  to  be  free, 
tho’  the  defire  of  fome  convenience  to  be  had  there  abfolutely  determines  his 
preference,  and  makes  him  fray  in  his  prifon. 

§  51.  As  therefore,  the  higheft  perfection  of  intellectual  nature  lies  in  a  The  neceffi- 
careful  and  conftant  purfuit  of  true  and  folid  happinefs;  fo  the  care  of  our  ft of PUffa- 
felves,  that  we  miftake  not  imaginary  for  real  happinefs,  is  the  neceffary  foun-  p"fefcUetheP~ 
dation  of  our  liberty.  The  ftronger  ties  v/e  have  to  an  unalterable  purfuit  of  foundation 
happinefs  in  general,  which  is  our  greateft  good,  and  which,  as  fuch,  our  de-  of  all  liberty, 
fires  always  follow,  the  more  are  we  free  from  any  neceffary  determination  of 
our  will  to  any  particular  aCtion,  and  from  a  neceffary  compliance  with  our 
defire,  fet  upon  any  particular,  and  then  appearing,  preferable  good,  till  we 
have  duly  examined,  whether  it  has  a  tendency  to,  or  be  inconfiftent  with  our 
real  happinefs :  and  therefore,  till  we  are  as  much  informed  upon  this  enquiry 
as  the  weight  of  the  matter,  and  the  nature  of  the  cafe  demands ;  we  are,  by 
the  neceffity  of  preferring  and  purfuing  true  happinefs  as  our  greateft  good, 
obliged  to  fufpend  the  fatisfaCtion  of  our  defire,  in  particular  cafes. 

§  52.  This  is  the  hinge,  on  which  turns  the  liberty  of  intellectual  beings,  in  The  reafon 
their  conftant  endeavours  after,  and  fteady  profecution  of  true  felicity,  that  of  it:*. 
they  can  fufpend  this  profecution,  in  particular  cafes,  till  they  have  looked  be¬ 
fore  them,  and  informed  themfelves,  whether  that  particular  thing,  which  is 
then  propofed,  or  defired,  lie  in  the  way  to  their  main  end,  and  make  a  real 
part  of  that  which  is  their  greateft  good  :  for  the  inclination  and  tendency  of 
their  nature  to  happinefs,  is  an  obligation  and  motive  to  them,  to  take  care  not  to 
miftake  or  mifs  it ;  and  fo  necefrarily  puts  them  upon  caution,  deliberation, 
and  warinefs,  in  the  direction  of  their  particular  aCtions,  which  are  the  means 
to  obtain  it.  Whatever  neceffity  determines  to  the  purfuit  of  real  blifs,  the 
feme  neceffity,  with  the  fame  force,  eftablifhes  fufpence,  deliberation,  and  feru- 
tiny  of  each  fucceffive  defire,  whether  the  fatisfaCtion  of  it  does  not  interfere 
with  our  true  happinefs,  and  miflead  us  from  it.  This,  as  feems  to  me,  is  the 
great  privilege  of  finite,  intellectual  beings ;  and  I  delire  it  may  be  well  con- 
fidered,  whether  the  great  inlet  and  exercife  of  all  the  liberty  men  have,  are 
capable  of,  or  can  be  ufeful  to  them,  and  that  whereon  depends  the  turn  of 
their  aCtions,  does  not  lie  in  this,  that  they  can  fufpend  their  defires,  and  flop 
Vol.  I.  H  h  them 
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them  from  determining  their  wills  to  any  a&ion,  till  they  have  duly  and  fairly 
examined  the  good  and  evil  of  it,  as  far  forth  as  the  weight  of  the  thing  re¬ 
quires.  This  we  are  able  to  do ;  and  when  we  have  done  it,  we  have  done  our 
duty,  and  all  that  is  in  our  power,  and  indeed  all  that  needs.  For  fince  the 
will  fuppofes  knowledge,  to  guide  its  choice,  all  that  we  can  do,  is  to  hold  our 
wills  undetermined,  till  we  have  examined  the  good,  and  evil,  of  what  we  de¬ 
fire.  What  follows,  after  that,  follows  in  a  chain  of  confequences  linked  one 
to  another,  all  depending  on  the  laft  determination  of  the  judgment  ;  which, 
whether  it  fhall  be,  upon  a  hafty  and  precipitate  view,  or  upon  a  due  and  ma¬ 
ture  examination,  is  in  our  power  :  experience  fhewing  us,  that,  in  moft  cafes, 
we  are  able  to  fufpend  the  prefent  fatisfadtion  of  any  defire. 

§53.  But  if  any  extreme  difturbance  (as  fometimes  it  happens)  poffefles 
our  whole  mind,  as  when  the  pain  of  the  rack,  an  impetuous  uneafinels,  as  of 
love,  anger,  or  any  other  violent  paffion,  running  away  with  us,  allows  us 
not  the  liberty  of  thought,  and  we  are  not  mailers  enough  of  our  own  minds, 
to  confider  thoroughly,  and  examine  fairly  ;  God,  who  knows  our  frailty,  pities 
our  weaknefs,  and  requires  of  us  no  more  than  we  are  able  to  do,  and  fees 
what  was,  and  what  was  not  in  our  power,  will  judge  as  a  kind  and  merciful 
father.  But  the  forbearance  of  a  too  hafty  compliance  with  our  defires,  the  mo¬ 
deration  and  reftraint  of  our  paffions,  fo  that  our  underftandings  may  be  free  to 
examine,  and  reafon  unbiaffed  give  its  judgment,  being  that,  whereon  a  right 
direction  of  our  condudt  to  true  happinefs  depends ;  it  is  in  this  we  fhould  em¬ 
ploy  our  chief  care  and  endeavours.  In  this  we  fhould  take  pains  to  fuit  the 
relifh  of  our  minds  to  the  true,  intrinfick  good,  or  ill,  that  is  in  things,  and  not 
permit  an  allowed  or  fuppofed  poftible  great  and  weighty  good  to  flip  out  of 
our  thoughts,  without  leaving  any  relifh,  any  defire  of  itfelf  there,  till  by  a 
due  confideration  of  its  true  worth,  we  have  formed  appetites  in  our  minds 
fuitable  to  it,  and  made  ourfelves  uneafy  in  the  want  of  it,  or  in  the  fear  of 
lofing  it.  And  how  much  this  is  in  every  one’s  power,  by  making  refoluticns 
to  himfelf,  fuch  as  he  may  keep,  is  eafy  for  every  one  to  try.  Nor  let  any 
one  fay,  he  cannot  govern  his  paffions,  nor  hinder  them  from  breaking  out, 
and  carrying  him  into  adlion ;  for  what  he  can  do  before  a  prince,  or  a  great 
man,  he  can  do  alone,  or  in  the  prefence  of  God,  if  he  will. 

§  54.  From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  eafy  to  give  account,  how  it  comes 
to  pafs,  that  tho’  all  men  defire  happinefs,  yet  their  wills  carry  them  fo  contra- 
rily,  and  confequently  fome  of  them  to  what  is  evil.  And  to  this  I  fay,  that 
the  various  and  contrary  choices,  that  men  make  in  the  world,  do  not  argue 
that  they  do  not  all  purfue  good  ;  but  that  the  fame  thing  is  not  good  to  every 
man  alike.  This  variety  of  purfuits  fhews,  that  every  one  does  not  place  his 
happinefs  in  the  fame  thing,  or  chufe  the  fame  way  to  it.  Were  all  the  con¬ 
cerns  of  man  terminated  in  this  life,  why  one  followed  ftudy  and  knowledge, 
and  another  hawking  and  hunting  ;  why  one  chofe  luxury  and  debauchery,  and 
another  fobriety  and  riches  ;  would  not  be,  becaufe  every  one  of  thefe  did  not 
aim  at  his  own  happinefs,  but  becaufe  their  happinefs  was  placed  in  different 
things.  And  therefore  it  was  a  right  anfwer  of  the  phyfician  to  his  patient  that 
had  fore  eyes :  if  you  have  more  pleafure  in  the  tafte  of  wine  than  in  the  ufe 
of  your  fight,  wine  is  good  for  you ;  but  if  the  pleafure  of  feeing  be  greater  to 
you  than  that  of  drinking,  wine  is  naught. 

§  55.  The  mind  has  a  different  relifh,  as  well  as  the  palate;  and  you  will 
as  fruitlefsly  endeavour  to  delight  all  men  with  riches,  or  glory  (which  yet  fbme 
men  place  their  happinefs  in)  as  you  would  to  fatisfy  all  men’s  hunger  with 
cheefe,  or  lobfters ;  which,  tho’  very  agreeable  and  delicious  fare  to  fome,  are  to 
others  extremely  naufeous  and  offenfive :  and  many  people  would  with  reafon 
prefer  the  griping  of  an  hungry  belly  to  thofe  difhes  which  are  a  feaft  to 
others.  Hence  it  was,  I  think,  that  the  philofophers  of  old  did  in  vain  enquire 
whether  fummum  bonum  confifted  in  riches,  or  bodily  delights,  or  virtue,  or 
contemplation.  And  they  might  have  as  reafbnably  difputed,  whether  the  beft: 
relifh  were  to  be  found  in  apples,  plumbs,  or  nuts;  and  have  divided  them- 

felves 
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jfelves  into  fedts  upon  it.  For  as  pleafant  taftes  depend  not  on  the  things  them-  Chap. 
felves,  but  their  agreeablenefs  to  this  or  that  particular  palate,  wherein  there  XXI. 
is  great  variety ;  fo  the  greateft  happinefs  con  fills  in  the  having  thofe  things, 
which  produce  the  greateft  pleafure,  and  in  the  abfence  of  thofe  which  caufe 
any  difturbance,  any  pain.  Now  thefe,  to  different  men,  are  very  different 
things.  If,  therefore,  men  in  this  life  only  have  hope,  if  in  this  life  they  can 
only  enjoy,  it  is  not  ftrange,  nor  unreafonable,  that  they  fhould  feek  their  hap¬ 
pinefs,  by  avoiding  all  things  that  difeafe  them  here,  and  by  purfuing  all  that 
delight  them ;  wherein  it  will  be  no  wonder  to  find  variety,  and  difference.  For 
if  there  be  no  profpcdt  beyond  the  grave,  the  inference  is  certainly  right,  let  us 
eat  and  drink,  let  us  enjoy  what  we  delight  in,  for  to-morrow  we  fliall  die. 

This,  I  think,  may  ferve  to  Ihew  us  the  reafon,  why,  tho’  all  men’s  defires 
tend  to  happinefs,  yet  they  are  not  moved  by  the  fame  objedt.  Men  may  chufe 
different  things,  and  yet  all  chufe  right;  fuppofing  them  only,  like  a  company 
of  poor  infecls,  whereof  fome  are  bees,  delighted  with  flowers  and  their  fweet- 
nefs ;  others  beetles,  delighted  with  other  kinds  of  viands ;  which,  having  en¬ 
joyed  for  a  feafon,  they  fliould  ceafe  to  be,  and  exift  no  more  for  ever. 

§  56.  These  things  duly  weighed,  will  give  us,  as  I  think,  a  clear  view  How  men 
into  the  ftate  of  human  liberty.  Liberty,  it  is  plain,  confifts  in  a  power  to  do,  come  ,to 
or  not  to  do ;  to  do,  or  forbear  doing  as  we  will.  This  cannot  be  denied.  But  cllu^e  ^  * 
this  feeming  to  comprehend  only  the  actions  of  a  man  confecutive  to  volition, 
it  is  farther  enquired,  “  whether  he  be  at  liberty  to  will,  or  no.”  And  to  this 
it  has  been  anfwered,  that  in  moft  cafes  a  man  is  not  at  liberty  to  forbear  the  a£t 
of  volition ;  he  muft  exert  an  ail  of  his  will,  whereby  the  adtion  propofed  is 
made  to  exift,  or  not  to  exift.  But  yet  there  is  a  cafe  wherein  a  man  is  at 
liberty  in  refpedt  of  willing,  and  that  is  the  chufing  of  a  remote  good  as  an  end 
to  be  purfued.  Here  a  man  may  fufpend  the  aft  of  his  choice  from  being  de¬ 
termined  for,  or  againft,  the  thing  propofed,  till  he  has  examined  whether  it 
be  really  of  a  nature,  in  itfelf  and  confequences,  to  make  him  happy,  or  no. 

For,  when  he  has  once  chofen  it,  and  thereby  it  is  become  a  part  of  his  happi¬ 
nefs,  it  raifes  defire,  and  that  proportionably  gives  him  uneafinefs,  which  deter¬ 
mines  his  will,  and  fets  him  at  work  in  purfuit  of  his  choice,  on  all  occafions 
that  offer.  And  here  we  may  fee  how  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  a  man  may  juftly 
incur  punifhment,  tho’  it  be  certain  that  in  all  the  particular  actions  that  he 
wills,  he  does,  and  neceffarily  does  will  that,  which  he  then  judges  to  be  good. 

For,  tho’  his  will  be  always  determined  by  that,  which  is  judged  good  by  his 
underftanding,  yet  it  excufes  him  not :  becaufe,  by  a  too  hafty  choice  of  his 
own  making,  he  has  impofed  on  himfelf  wrong  meafures  of  good  and  evil ; 
which,  however  falfe  and  fallacious,  have  the  fame  influence  on  all  his  future 
conduit,  as  if  they  were  true  and  right.  He  has  vitiated  his  own  palate,  and 
muft  be  anfwerable  to  himfelf  for  the  ficknefs  and  death  that  follows  from  it. 

The  eternal  law  and  nature  of  things  muft  not  be  altered,  to  comply  with  his 
ill-ordered  choice.  If  the  negledt,  or  abufe,  of  the  liberty  he  had,  to  examine 
what  would  really  and  truly  make  for  his  happinefs,  mifleads  him,  the  mifear- 
riages,  that  follow  on  it,  muft  be  imputed  to  his  own  eledtion.  He  had  a 
power  to  fufpend  his  determination :  it  was  given  him,  that  he  might  examine, 
and  take  care  of  his  own  happinefs,  and  look  that  he  were  not  deceived.  And 
he  could  never  judge,  that  it  was  better  to  be  deceived,  than  not,  in  a  matter  of 
fo  great  and  near  concernment. 

What  has  been  faid,  may  alfo  difeover  to  us  the  reafon  why  men  in  this 
world  prefer  different  things,  and  purfue  happinefs  by  contrary  courfes.  But 
yet,  fince  men  are  always  conftant,  and  in  earneft,  in  matters  of  happinefs  and 
mifery,  the  queftion  ftill  remains,  how  men  come  often  to  prefer  the  worfe  to 
the  better ;  and  to  chufe  that,  which,  by  their  own  confeflion,  has  made  them 
miferable  ? 

§  57.  To  account  for  the  various  and  contrary  ways  men  take,  tho’  all  aim 
at  being  happy,  we  muft  confider  whence  the  various  uneafinefles,  that  deter¬ 
mine  the  will  in  the  preference  of  each  voluntary  adtion,  have  their  rife. 

1.  Some 
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Book  II.  i.  Some  of  them  come  from  caufes  not  in  our  power  ;  fuch  as  are  often  the 
pains  of  the  body  from  want,  difeafe,  or  outward  injuries,  as  the  rack,  &c. 
*rom  bodily  wj^cj^  wpen  prefent  and  violent,  operate  for  the  moft  part  forcibly  on  the  will, 
pa  nS’  and  turn  the  courles  of  men’s  lives  from  virtue,  piety,  and  religion,  and  what 
before  they  judged  to  lead  to  happinefs ;  every  one  not  endeavouring,  or,  thro’ 
difufe,  not  being  able,  by  the  contemplation  of  remote  and  future  good,  to 
raife  in  himfelf  defires  of  them,  ftrong  enough  to  counter-ballance  the  uneafi- 
nefs  he  feels  in  thofe  bodily  torments,  and  to  keep  his  will  fteady  in  the  choice  of 
thofe  addons  which  lead  to  future  happinefs.  A  neighbour  country  has  been  of 
late  a  tragical  theatre,  from  which  we  might  fetch  in  fiances,  if  there  needed 
any,  and  the  world  did  not,  in  all  countries  and  ages,  furnifh  examples  enough 
to  confirm  that  received  obfervation,  “  neceffitas  cogit  ad  turpia”  ;  and  therefore  . 
there  is  great  reafon  for  us  to  pray,  “  lead  us  not  into  temptation.” 

From  wrong  2.  Oth  e  r  uneafmeffes  arife  from  our  delires  of  abfent  good ;  which  defires 
defires  an-  a}wayS  bear  proportion  to,  and  depend  on  the  judgment  we  make,  and  the  relifh 
wroiv^'udo-- we  have  of  any  abfent  good :  in  both  which  we  are  apt  to  be  varioufly  milled, 
mentr  °  and  that  by  our  own  fault. 

Ourjudg-  §  58.  In  the  firft  place,  I  fhall  confider  the  wrong  judgments  men  make  of 
ment  of  pre-  future  good  and  evil,  whereby  their  defires  are  milled.  For,  as  to  prefent  hap- 
£°°^r  piiiefs  and  mifery,  when  that  alone  comes  in  confideration,  and  the  confe- 
right.  "  quences  are  quite  removed,  a  man  never  chufes  amifs;  he  knows  what  belt 
pleafes  him,  and  that  he  adually  prefers.  Things  in  their  prefent  enjoyment 
are  what  they  feem ;  the  apparent  and  real  good  are,  in  this  cafe,  always  the 
fame.  For  the  pain,  or  pleafure,  being  juft  fo  great,  and  no  greater  than  it  is 
felt,  the  prefent  good,  or  evil,  is  really  fo  much  as  it  appears.  And,  there¬ 
fore,  were  every  adtion  of  our’s  concluded  within  itfelf,  and  drew  no  confe- 
quences  after  it,  we  fhould,  undoubtedly,  never  err  in  our  choice  of  good  ;  we 
fhould  always  infallibly  prefer  the  beft.  Were  the  pains  of  honeft  induftry, 
and  of  ftarving  with  hunger  and  cold,  fet  together  before  us,  no  body  would  be 
in  doubt  which  to  chufe :  were  the  fatisfadtion  of  a  lull,  and  the  joys  of  hea¬ 
ven,  offered  at  once  to  any  one’s  prefent  poffeftion,  he  would  not  ballance,  or 
err  in  the  determination  of  his  choice. 

§  59.  But  fince  our  voluntary  adtions  carry  not  all  the  happinefs  and  mifery, 
that  depend  on  them,  along  with  them,  in  their  prefent  performance,  but  are 
the  precedent  caufes  of  good  and  evil,  which  they  draw  after  them,  and  bring 
upon  us,  when  they  themfelves  are  palled  and  ceafe  to  be ;  our  defires  look  be¬ 
yond  our  prefent  enjoyments,  and  carry  the  mind  out  to  abfent  good,  according 
to  the  neceflity  which  we  think  there  is  of  it,  to  the  making,  or  increafe,  of 
our  happinefs.  It  is  our  opinion  of  fuch  a  necefiity,  that  gives  it  its  attradlion: 
without  that,  we  are  not  moved  by  abfent  good.  For  in  this  narrow  fcantling 
of  capacity,  which  we  are  accuftomed  to,  and  fenfible  of  here,  wherein  we 
enjoy  but  one  pleafure  at  once,  which,  when  all  uneafinefs  is  away,  is,  whilft  it 
lafts,  fufficient  to  make  us  think  our  felves  happy ;  it  is  not  all  remote,  and 
even  apparent  good,  that  affedts  us.  Becaufe  the  indolency  and  enjoyment  we 
have,  fufficing  for  our  prefent  happinefs,  we  defire  not  to  venture  the  change ; 
fince  we  judge  that  we  are  happy  already,  being  content,  and  that  is  enough. 
For  who  is  content  is  happy.  But  as  foon  as  any  new  uneafinefs  comes,  this 
happinefs  is  difturbed,  and  we  are  fet  a-frefh  on  work  in  the  purfuit  of  hap¬ 
pinefs. 

From  a  §  60.  Their  aptnefs,  therefore,  to  conclude,  that  they  can  be  happy  with- 
-wrong  judg-  out  ^  js  one  great  occafion  that  men  often  are  not  raifed  to  the  defire  of  the 
what  makes  gre^teft,  abfent  good.  For  whilft  fuch  thoughts  pofiefs  them,  the  joys  of  a 
a  neceffary  future  ftate  move  them  not  j  they  have  little  concern,  or  uneafinefs  about  them ; 
part  of  their  and  the  will,  free  from  the  determination  of  fuch  defires,  is  left  to  the  purfuit 
happinefs.  Qp  nearer  fatisfadtions,  and  to  the  removal  of  thofe  uneafinefles,  which  it  then 
feels,  in  its  want  of,  and  longings  after  them.  Change  but  a  man’s  view  of 
thefe  things ;  let  him  fee,  that  virtue  and  religion  are  neceftary  to  his  happi¬ 
nefs  ;  let  him  look  into  the  future  ftate  of  blifs,  or  mifery,  and  fee  there  God, 
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the  righteous  judge,  ready  to  render  every  man  according  to  his  deeds ;  to  them  Chap. 
who,  by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing,  feek  for  glory,  and  honour,  and  im-  XXI. 
mortality,  eternal  life;  but  unto  every  foul  that  doth  evil,  indignation  and 
wrath,  tribulation  and  anguiffi :  to  him,  I  fay,  who  hath  a  profpedt  of  the 
different  date  of  perfedt  happinefs,  or  mifery,  that  attends  all  men  after  this 
life,  depending  on  their  behaviour  here,  the  meafures  of  good  and  evil,  that 
govern  his  choice,  are  mightily  changed.  For  fince  nothing  of  pleafure  and 
pain,  in  this  life,  can  bear  any  proportion  to  endlefs  happinefs,  or  exquifite 
mifery  of  an  immortal  foul  hereafter ;  adtions;  in  his  power,  will  have  their 
preference,  not  according  to  the  tranfient  pleafure,  or  pain,  that  accompanies, 
or  follows  them,  here,  but  as  they  ferve  to  fecure  that  perfed,  durable  happi¬ 
nefs  hereafter. 

§  6 r.  But  to  account  more  particularly  for  the  mifery,  that  men  often  bring  A  more  par- 
on  themfelves,  notwithdanding  that  they  do  all  in  earned  purfue  happinefs,  we  ticular  ac- 
mud  condder  how  things  come  to  be  reprefented  to  our  defires,  under  deceitful  wrong  jU(i re¬ 
appearances  :  and  that  is  by  the  judgment,  pronouncing  wrongly  concerning  ments. 
them.  To  fee  how  far  this  reaches,  and  what  are  the  caufes  of  wrong  judg¬ 
ment,  we  mud  remember  that  things  are  judged  good,  or  bad,  in  a  double 
fenfe. 

First,  That  which  is  properly  good,  or  bad,  is  nothing  but  barely  plea¬ 
fure,  or  pain. 

Secondly,  But  becaufe  not  only  prefent  pleafure  and  pain,  but  that  alfo, 
which  is  apt,  by  its  efficacy,  or  confequences,  to  bring  it  upon  us  at  a  didance, 
is  a  proper  objed  of  our  defires,  and  apt  to  move  a  creature  that  has  forefight ; 
therefore  things  alfo  that  draw  after  them  pleafure  and  pain,  are  confidered  as 
good  and  evil. 

§  62.  The  wrong  judgment  that  mifleads  us,  and  makes  the  will  often  faden 
on  the  worfe  fide,  lies  in  mifreporting  upon  the  various  comparifons  of  thefe. 

The  wrong  judgment  I  am  here  fpeaking  of,  is  not  what  one  man  may  think  of 
the  determination  of  another,  but  what  every  man  himfelf  mud  confefs  to  be 
wrong.  For  fince  I  lay  it  for  a  certain  ground,  that  every  intelligent  being 
really  feeks  happinefs,  which  confids  in  the  enjoyment  of  pleafure,  without 
any  confiderable  mixture  of  uneafinefs ;  it  is  impoffible  any  one  fhould  willingly 
put  into  his  own  draught  any  bitter  ingredient,  or  leave  out  any  thing  in  his 
power,  that  would  tend  to  his  fatisfadion,  and  the  compleating  of  his  happi¬ 
nefs,  but  only  by  wrong  judgment.  I  fhall  not  here  fpeak  of  that  midake, 
which  is  the  confequence  of  invincible  error,  which  fcarce  deferves  the  name  of 
wrong  judgment ;  but  of  that  wrong  judgment,  which  every  man  himfelf  mud 
confefs  to  be  fo. 

§  63.  I.  Therefore  as  to  prefent  pleafure  and  pain,  the  mind,  as  has  in  compa- 
been  faid,  never  midakes  that  which  is  really  good,  or  evil ;  that  which  is  the  ring  Pre^nt: 
greater  pleafure,  or  the  greater  pain,  is  really  jud  as  it  appears.  But  tho’  pre-  anJ  futurc* 
fent  pleafure  and  pain  fliew  their  difference  and  degrees  fo  plainly,  as  not  to 
leave  room  for  midake ;  yet,  when  we  compare  prefent  pleafure,  or  pain,  with 
future,  (which  is  ufually  the  cafe  in  the  mod  important  determinations  of  the 
will)  we  often  make  wrong  judgments  of  them,  taking  our  meafures  of  them  in 
different  pofitions  of  didance.  Objeds,  near  our  view,  are  apt  to  be  thought 
greater  than  thofe  of  a  larger  fize,  that  are  more  remote :  and  fo  it  is  with  plea- 
fures  and  pains ;  the  prefent  is  apt  to  carry  it,  and  thofe  at  a  didance  have  the 
difadvantage  in  the  comparifon.  Thus  mod  men,  like  fpend-thrift  heirs,  are 
apt  to  judge  a  little  in  hand  better  than  a  great  deal  to  come ;  and  fo  for  fmall 
matters  in  poffeffion,  part  with  great  ones  in  reverfion.  But  that  this  is  a  wrong 
judgment,  every  one  mud  allow,  let  his  pleafure  confid  in  whatever  it  will : 
fince  that  which  is  future,  will  certainly  come  to  be  prefent ;  and  then  having 
the  fame  advantage  of  nearnefs,  will  fhew  itfelf  in  its  full  dimenfions,  and 
difcover  his  wilful  midake,  who  judged  of  it  by  unequal  meafures.  Were  the 
pleafure  of  drinking  accompanied,  the  very  moment  a  man  takes  off  his  glafs, 
with  that  dck  domach  and  aking  head,  which,  in  fome  men,  are  fure  to  follow 
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Book  II.  not  many  hours  after;  I  think  no  body,  whatever  pleafure  he  had  in  his  cups, 
would,  on  thefe  conditions,  ever  let  wine  touch  his  lips ;  which  yet  he  daily 
fwallows,  and  the  evil  fide  comes  to  be  chofen  only  by  the  fallacy  of  a  little 
difference  in  time.  But,  if  pleafure,  or  pain,  can  be  fo  leffened  only  by  a  few 
hours  removal,  how  much  more  will  it  be  fo  by  a  farther  diftance,  to  a  man 
that  will  not  by  a  right  judgment  do  what  time  will,  i.  e.  bring  it  home  upon 
himfelf,  and  confider  it  as  prefent,  and  there  take  its  true  dimenfions  ?  This  is 
the  way  we  ufually  impofe  on  our  felves,  in  refpedt  of  bare  pleafure  and  pain, 
or  the  true  degrees  of  happinefs,  or  mifery  :  the  future  lofes  its  juft  proportion, 
and  what  is  prefent  obtains  the  preference  as  the  greater.  I  mention  not  here 
the  wrong  judgment,  whereby  the  ablent  are  not  only  leffened,  but  reduced  to 
perfect  nothing ;  when,  men  enjoy  what  they  can  at  prefent,  and  make  lure  of 
that,  concluding  amifs,  that  no  evil  will  thence  follow.  For  that  lies  not  in 
comparing  the  greatnels  of  future  good  and  evil,  which  is  that  we  are  here 
fpeaking  of ;  but  in  another  fort  of  wrong  judgment,  which  is  concerning 
good,  or  evil,  as  it  is  conlldered  to  be  the  caufe  and  procurement  of  pleafure, 
or  pain,  that  will  follow  from  it. 

Caufes of  §  64.  The  caufe  of  our  judging  amifs,  when  we  compare  our  prefent  plea- 

tliis.  fare,  or  pain,  with  future,  feems  to  me  to  be  the  weak  and  narrow  conftitu- 

tion  of  our  minds.  We  cannot  well  enjoy  two  pleafures  at  once,  much  lefs  any 
pleafure  almoft,  whilft  pain  polfelfes  us.  The  prefent  pleafure,  if  it  be  not 
very  languid,  and  almoft  none  at  all,  fills  our  narrow  fouls,  and  fo  takes  up  the 
whole  mind,  that  it  fcarce  leaves  any  thought  of  things  abfent :  or  if  among 
our  pleafures,  there  are  fome  which  are  not  ftrong  enough  to  exclude  the  con- 
fideration  of  things  at  a  diftance  ;  yet  we  have  fo  great  an  abhorrence  of  pain, 
that  a  little  of  it  exftinguifhes  all  our  pleafures :  a  little  bitter  mingled  in  our 
cup,  leaves  no  relifh  of  the  fweet.  Hence  it  comes,  that  at  any  rate  we  defire 
to  be  rid  of  the  prefent  evil,  which  we  are  apt  to  think  nothing  abfent  can  equal ; 
becaufe,  under  the  prefent  pain,  we  find  not  our  felves  capable  of  any  the  leaft 
degree  of  happinefs.  Men’s  daily  complaints  are  a  loud  proof  of  this:  the 
pain  that  any  one  actually  feels,  is  ftill  of  all  other  the  worft ;  and  it  is  with  an- 
guiftt  they  cry  out,  “  any  rather  than  this;  nothing  can  be  fo  intolerable  as  what 
I  now  fuffer.”  And,  therefore,  our  whole  endeavours  and  thoughts  are  intent 
to  get  rid  of  the  prefent  evil,  before  all  things,  as  the  firft  necefiary  condition 
to  our  happinefs,  let  what  will  follow.  Nothing,  as  we  paflionately  think, 
can  exceed,  or  almoft  equal,  the  uneafinefs  that  fits  fo  heavy  upon  us.  And 
becaufe  the  abftinence  from  a  prefent  pleafure,  that  offers  itfelf,  is  a  pain,  nay, 
oftentimes,  a  very  great  one,  the  defire  being  inflamed  by  a  near  and  tempting 
objedt ;  it  is  no  wonder  that  that  operates  after  the  fame  manner  pain  does,  and 
leffens  in  our  thoughts  what  is  future ;  and  fo  forces  us,  as  it  were,  blindfold 
into  its  embraces. 

§  65.  Add  to  this,  that  abfent  good,  or  which  is  the  fame  thing,  future 
pleafure,  efpecislly  if  of  a  fort  we  are  unacquainted  with,  feldom  is  able  to 
counter-ballance  any  uneafinefs,  either  of  pain,  or  defire,  which  is  prefent.  For 
its  greatnefs  being  no  more,  than  what  fhall  be  really  tafted  when  enjoyed,  men 
are  apt  enough  to  leffen  that,  to  make  it  give  place  to  any  prefent  defire ;  and 
conclude  with  themfelves,  that,  when  it  comes  to  trial,  it  may  poflibly  not  am* 
fwer  the  report,  or  opinion,  that  generally  pafles  of  it ;  they  having  often  found, 
that  not  only  what  others  have  magnified,  but  even  what  they  themfelves  have 
enjoyed,  with  great  pleafure  and  delight,  at  one  time,  has  proved  infipid,  or 
naufeous,  at  another;  and,  therefore,  they  fee  nothing  in  it,  for  which  they 
fliould  forego  a  prefent  enjoyment.  But  that  this  is  a  falfe  way  of  judging, 
when  applied  to  the  happinefs  of  another  life,  they  muft  confefs ;  unlefs  they 
will  fay,  “  God  cannot  make  thofe  happy  he  defigns  to  be  fo.”  For  that  being 
intended  for  a  ftate  of  happinefs,  it  muft  certainly  be  agreeable  to  every  one’s 
wifh  and  defire :  could  we  fuppofe  their  relifhes  as  different  there,  as  they  are 
here,  yet  the  manna  in  heaven  will  fuit  every  one’s  palate.  Thus  much  of  the 
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wrong  judgment  we  make  of  prelent  and  future  pleafure,  and  pain,  when  they  Chap. 
.are  compared  together,  and  fo  the  abfent  confidered  as  future.  XXI. 

§  66.  II.  As  to  things  good,  or  bad,  in  their  confcquences,  and  by  the  aptnefs 
is  in  them  to  procure  us  good,  or  evil,  in  the  future,  we  judge  amifs  leveral  ways.  pWcoiS-1 

1.  When  we  judge  that  fo  much  evil  does  not  really  depend  on  them,  as  in  quencesof 

truth  there  does.  a&ions. 

2.  When  we  judge,  that,  tho’  the  confequence  be  of  that  moment,  yet  it 
is  not  of  that  certainty,  but  that  it  may  otherwife  fall  out,  or  elfe  by  fome 
means  be  avoided,  as  by  induftry,  addrefs,  change,  repentance,  &c.  That 
thefe  are  wrong  ways  of  judging,  were  eafy  to  Ihew  in  every  particular,  if  I 
would  examine  them  at  large  fingly :  but  I  lhall  only  mention  this  in  general, 
viz.  that  it  is  a  very  wrong  and  irrational  way  of  proceeding,  to  venture  a 
greater  good  for  a  lefs,  upon  uncertain  guelfes,  and  before  a  due  examination 
be  made,  proportionable  to  the  weigh tinefs  of  the  matter,  and  the  concernment 
it  is  to  us  not  to  miftake.  This,  I  think,  every  one  mull  confefs,  elpecially  if 
he  confiders  the  ufual  caufes  of  this  wrong  judgment,  whereof  thefe  following 
are  fome. 

§67.  I.  Ignorance  :  he  that  judges  without  informing  himfelf  to  the  Caufes  of 
utmoft  that  he  is  capable,  cannot  acquit  himfelf  of  judging  amifs.  this* 

II.  Inadvert  ency  :  when  a  man  overlooks  even  that  which  he  does 
know.  This  is  an  affedted  and  prefent  ignorance,  which  milleads  our  judgments, 
as  much  as  the  other.  Judging  is  as  it  were  ballancing  an  account,  and  deter¬ 
mining  on  which  fide  the  odds  lie.  If  therefore,  either  lide  be  huddled  up  in 
hafte,  and  feveral  of  the  fums,  that  Ihould  have  gone  into  the  reckoning,  be 
overlooked  and  left  out,  this  precipitancy  caufes  as  wrong  a  judgment,  as  if  it 
were  a  perfedl  ignorance.  That,  which  moll  commonly  caufes  this,  is  the  pre¬ 
valency  of  fome  prefent  pleafure,  or  pain,  heightened  by  our  feeble,  pallionate 
nature,  moll  ftrOngly  wrought  on  by  what  is  prefent.  To  check  this  preci¬ 
pitancy,  our  underllanding  and  reafon  was  given  us,  if  we  will  make  a  right 
ufe  of  it,  to  fearch  and  fee,  and  then  judge  thereupon.  Without  liberty  the 
underllanding  would  be  to  no  purpofe :  and  without  underllanding,  liberty 
(if  it  could  be)  would  lignify  nothing.  If  a  man  fees  what  would  do  him  good, 
or  harm,  what  would  make  him  happy,  or  miferable,  without  being  able  to 
move  himfelf  one  Hep  towards,  or  from  it,  what  is  he  the  better  for  feeing  ? 

And  he  that  is  at  liberty  to  ramble  in  perfedl  darknefs,  what  is  his  liberty 
better,  than  if  he  were  driven  up  and  down,  as  a  bubble,  by  the  force  of  the 
wind  ?  The  being  added  by  a  blind  impulfe  from  without,  or  from  within,  is 
little  odds.  The  firft  therefore,  and  great  ufe  of  liberty,  is  to  hinder  blind 
precipitancy ;  the  principal  exercife  of  freedom  is  to  Hand  Hill,  open  the 
eyes,  look  about,  and  take  a  view  of  the  confequence  of  what  we  are  going 
to  do,  as  much  as  the  weight  of  the  matter  requires.  How  much  floth 
and  negligence,  heat  and  pallion,  the  prevalency  of  falhion,  or  acquired  in- 
difpofitions,  do  feverally  contribute  on  occafion  to  thefe  wrong  judgments,  I 
lhall  not  here  farther  enquire.  I  lhall  only  add  one  other  fall’e  judgment, 
which  I  think  necelfary  to  mention,  becaufe  perhaps  it  is  little  taken  notice  of, 
tho’  of  great  influence. 

§  68.  Al  l  men  defire  happinefs,  that’s  pall  doubt ;  but,  as  has  been  already  Wrong 
obferved,  when  they  are  rid  of  pain,  they  are  apt  to  take  up  with  any  judgment  of 
pleafure  at  hand,  or  that  cullom  has  endeared  to  them,  to  reft  fatisfy’d  in  IS^“  ^ 
that ;  and  fo  being  happy,  till  fome  new  delire,  by  making  them  uneafy,  dif-  happinefs. 
turbs  that  happinefs,  and  thews  them  that  they  are  not  fo,  they  look  no  farther ; 
nor  is  the  will  determined  to  any  adtion,  in  purfuit  of  any  other  known,  or 
apparent  good.  For  flnee  we  find,  that  we  cannot  enjoy  all  forts  of  good, 
but  one  excludes  another ;  we  do  not  fix  our  defires  on  every  apparent, 
greater  good,  unlefs  it  be  judged  to  be  necelfary  to  our  happinefs  j  if  we 
think  we  can  be  happy  without  it,  it  moves  us  not.  This  is  another  occafion 
to  men  of  judging  wrong,  when  they  take  not  that  to  be  necelfary  to  their  hap¬ 
pinefs,  which  really  is  fo.  This  miftake  milleads  us,  both  in  the  choice  of  the 
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.  good  we  aim  at,  and  very  often  in  the  means  to  it,  when  it  is  a  remote  good. 
But  which  way  ever  it  be,  either  by  placing  it  where  really  it  is  not,  or  by 
neglecting  the  means  as  not  neceffary  to  it ;  when  a  man  miffes  his  great  end, 
happinefs,  he  will  acknowledge  he  judged  not  right.  That  which  contributes 
to  this  miftake,  is  the  real  or  fuppofed  unpleafantnefs  of  the  adions,  which 
are  the  way  to  this  end  ;  it  feeming  fo  prepofterous  a  thing  to  men,  to  make 
themfelves  unhappy  in  order  to  happinefs,  that  they  do  not  eafily  bring  them- 
felves  to  it. 

§  69.  The  laffc  enquiry,  therefore,  concerning  this  matter  is,  cc  whether  it 
“  be  in  a  man’s  power  to  change  the  pleafantnefs  and  unpleafantnefs  that  ac- 
“  companies  any  fort  of  adion  ?”  And  as  to  that,  it  is  plain,  in  many  cafes,  he 
can.  Men  may,  and  fhould  corred  their  palates,  and  give  a  relifh  to  what  ei¬ 
ther  has,  or  they  fuppofe  has  none.  The  relifh  of  the  mind  is  as  various  as  that 
of  the  body,  and  like  that  too  may  be  altered  ;  and  it  is  a  miftake  to  think, 
that  men  cannot  change  the  difplealingnefs,  or  indifterency,  that  is  in  actions, 
into  pleafure  and  defire,  if  they  will  do  but  what  is  in  their  power.  A  due  con- 
lideration  will  do  it  in  fome  cafes ;  and  pradice,  application,  and  cuftom  in  moft. 
Bread,  or  tobacco,  may  be  negleded,  where  they  are  fhewn  to  be  ufeful  to 
health,  becaufe  of  an  indifterency,  or  difrelifh  to  them  ;  reafon  and  confidera- 
tion  at  firft  recommends,  and  begins  their  trial,  and  ufe  finds,  or  cuftom  makes 
them  pleafant.  That  this  is  fo  in  virtue  too,  is  very  certain.  Adions  are  pleat¬ 
ing,  or  difpleafing,  either  in  themfelves,  or  confidered  as  a  means  to  a  greater 
and  more  defirable  end.  The  eating  of  a  well-feafoned  difh,  fuited  to  a  man’s 
palate,  may  move  the  mind,  by  the  delight  itfelf  that  accompanies  the  eating, 
without  reference  to  any  other  end :  to  which  the  confideration  of  the  pleafure 
there  is  in  health  and  ftrength  (to  which  that  meat  is  fubfervient)  may  add 
a  new  gufto,  able  to  make  us  fwallow  an  ill-relifhed  potion.  In  the  latter  of 
thefe,  any  adion  is  rendered  more  or  lefs  pleafing,  only  by  the  contemplation 
of  the  end,  and  the  being  more  or  lefs  perfuaded  of  its  tendency  to  it,  or  ne- 
ceflary  connedion  with  it :  but  the  pleafure  of  the  adion  itfelf  is  beft  acquired, 
or  increafed,  by  ufe  and  pradice.  Trials  often  reconcile  us  to  that,  which 
at  a  diftance  we  looked  on  with  averfion ;  and  by  repetitions  wear  us  into 
a  liking  of  what  poflibly,  in  the  firft  effay,  difpleafed  us.  Habits  have  pow¬ 
erful  charms,  and  put  fo  ftrong  attradions  of  eafinefs  and  pleafure,  into  what 
we  accuftom  ourfelves  to,  that  we  cannot  forbear  to  do,  or  at  leaft  be  eafy  in 
the  omifiion  of  adions,  which  habitual  pradice  has  fuited,  and  thereby  re¬ 
commends  to  us.  Tho’  this  be  very  vifible,  and  every  one’s  experience  fhews 
him  he  can  do  fo  :  yet  it  is  a  part  in  the  condud  of  men,  towards  their  happi¬ 
nefs,  negleded  to  a  degree,  that  it  will  be  poftibly  entertained  as  a  paradox, 
if  it  be  faid,  that  men  can  make  things,  or  adions,  more  or  lefs  pleafing  to 
themfelves ;  and  thereby  remedy  that,  to  whidi  one  may  juftly  impute  a  great 
deal  of  their  wandring.  Fafhion  and  the  common  opinion  having  fettled  wrong 
notions,  and  education  and  cuftom  ill  habits,  the  juft  values  of  things  are 
mifplaced,  ancLthe  palates  of  men  corrupted.  Pains  lhould  be  taken  to  redify 
thefe ;  and  contrary  habits  change  our  pleafures,  and  give  a  relifh  to  that  which 
is  neceffary,  or  conducive  to  our  happinefs.  This  every  one  muft  confefs  he 
can  do,  and  when  happinefs  is  loft,  and  mifery  overtakes  him,  he  will  confefs 
he  did  amifs  in  negleding  it,  and  condemn  himfelf  for  it :  and  I  afk  every  one,, 
whether  he  has  not  often  done  fo  ? 

§70.  I  shall  not  now  enlarge  any  farther,  on  the  wrong  judgments  and 
negled  of  what  is  in  their  power,  whereby  men  miflead  themfelves.  This 
would  make  a  volume,  and  is  not  my  bufinefs.  But  whatever  falfe  notions,  or 
fhameful  negled  of  what  is  in  their  power,  may  put  men  out  of  their  way  to 
happinefs,  and  diftrad  them,  as  we  fee,  into  fo  different  courfes  of  life,  this 
yet  is  certain,  that  morality,  eftablifhed  upon  its  true  foundations,  cannot  but 
determine  the  choice,  in  any  one  that  will  but  confider  :  and  he,  that  will  not 
be  fo  far  a  rational  creature  as  to  refled  ferioufly  upon  infinite  happinefs  and 
mifery,  muft  needs  condemn  himfelf,  as  not  making  that  ufe  of  his  under- 
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ftanding  he  fhould.  The  rewards  and  punifhments  of  another  life,  Which  the  Chap. 
Almighty  has  eftablifhed,  as  the  enforcements  of  his  law,  are  of  weight  enough  XXJ. 
to  determine  the  choice,  againft  whatever  pleafure  or  pain  this  life  can  drew, 
when  the  eternal  hate  is  conlidered,  but  in  its  bare  poffibility,  which  no  body 
can  make  any  doubt  of.  He,  that  will  allow  exquifite  and  endlefs  happinefs  to 
be  but  the  poffible  confequence  of  a  good  life  here,  and  the  contrary  ftate 
the  poffible  reward  of  a  bad  one  ;  mu  ft  own  himfelf  to  judge  very  much  amifs, 
if  he  does  not  conclude,  that  a  virtuous  life,  with  the  certain  expectation  of 
everlafting  blifs  which  may  come,  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  vicious  one,  with  the 
fear  of  that  dreadful  ftate  of  mifery,  which  it  is  very  poffible  may  overtake 
the  guilty ;  or  at  beft  the  terrible,  uncertain  hope  of  annihilation.  This  is 
evidently  fo,  tho’  the  virtuous  life  here  had  nothing  but  pain,  and  the  vicious 
continual  pleafure  :  which  yet  is,  for  the  moft  part,  quite  otherwife,  and 
wicked  men  have  not  much  the  odds  to  brag  of,  even  in  their  prefent  poffeftion : 
nay,  all  things  rightly  conlidered,  have,  I  think,  even  the  worft  part  here. 

But,  when  infinite  happinefs  is  put  in  one  fcale  againft  infinite  mifery  in  the 
other  ;  if  the  worft  that  comes  to  the  pious  man,  if  he  miftakes,  be  the  beft 
that  the  wicked  can  attain  to,  if  he  be  in  the  right,  who  can,  without  mad- 
nefs  run  the  venture  ?  Who  in  his  wits  would  choofe  to  come  within  a;  poffibility 
of  infinite  mifery,  which  if  he  mifs,  there  is  yet  nothing  to  be  got  by  that 
hazard  ?  Whereas,  on  the  other  fide,  the  fober  man  ventures  nothing  againft 
infinite  happinefs  to  be  got,  if  his  expectation  comes  to  pafs.  If  the  good  man 
be  in  the  right,  he  is  eternally  happy ;  if  he  miftakes,  he  is  not  miferable,  he 
feels  nothing.  On  the  other  fide,  if  the  wicked  be  in  the  right,  he  is  not  hap¬ 
py  ;  if  he  miftakes,  he  is  infinitely  miferable.  Muft  it  not  be  a  moft  mani- 
feft  wrong  judgment,  that  does  not  prefently  fee,  to  which  fide,  in  this  cafe, 
the  preference  is  to  be  given  ?  I  have  forborn  to  mention  any  thing  of  the 
certainty,  or  probability,  of  a  future  ftate,  defigning  here  to  lhew  the  wrong  judg¬ 
ment  that  any  one  muft  allow  he  makes,  upon  his  own  principles,  laid  how  he 
pleafes,  who  prefers  the  fhort  pleafures  of  a  vicious  life  upon  any  confideration, 
whilft  he  knows,  and  cannot  but  be  certain,  that  a  future  life  is  at  leaft  poffible. 

§71.  To  conclude  this  enquiry  into  human  liberty,  which  as  it  flood  be-  Recapitula- 
fore,  I  myfelf  from  the  beginning  fearing,  and  a  very  judicious  friend  of  mine,  tion. 
fince  the  publication,  fufpedting  to  have  fome  miftake  in  it,  tho’  he  could  not 
particularly  fliew  it  me,  I  was  put  upon  a  ftridter  review  of  this  chapter. 

Wherein  lighting  upon  a  very  eafy  and  fcarce  oblervable  flip  I  have  made,  in 
putting  one  feemingly  indifferent  word  for  another,  that  difcovery  opened  to 
me  this  prefent  view,  which  here,  in  this  fecond  edition,  I  fubmit  to  the 
learned  world,  and  which  in  fhort  is  this :  “  Liberty  is  a  power  to  adt  or  not  to 
adt,  according  as  the  mind  diredts.”  A  power  to  diredt  the  operative  faculties 
to  motion,  or  reft,  in  particular  inftances,  is  that  which  we  call  the  will.  That, 
which  in  the  train  of  our  voluntary  adtions  determines  the  will  to  any  change  of 
operation,  is  fome  prefent  uneafinefs ;  which  is,  or  at  leaft  is  always  accompa- 
ny’d  with,  that  of  defire.  Defire  is  always  moved  by  evil,  to  fly  it ;  becaufe 
a  total  freedom  from  pain  always  makes  a  neceftary  part  of  our  happinefs : 
but  every  good,  nay,  every  greater  good,  does  not  conftantly  move  defire, 
becaufe  it  may  not  make,  or  may  not  be  taken  to  make  any  neceftary  part 
of  our  happinefs.  For  all  that  we  defire,  is  only  to  be  happy.  But,  tho’  this 
general  defire  of  happinefs  operates  conftantly  and  invariably,  yet  the  fatis- 
fadtion  of  any  particular  defire  can  be  fufpended  from  determining  the  will  to 
any  fubfervient  adtion,  till  we  have  maturely  examined,  whether  the  particular 
apparent  good,  which  we  then  defire,  makes  a  part  of  our  real  happinefs,  or 
be  confiftent  or  inconfiftent  with  it.  The  refult  of  our  judgment,  upon  that 
examination,  is  what  ultimately  determines  the  man,  who  could  not  be  free, 
if  his  will  were  determined  by  any  thing  but  his  own  defire,  guided  by  his  own 
judgment.  I  know  that  liberty,  by  fome,  is  placed  in  an  indifferency  of  the 
man,  antecedent  to  the  determination  of  his  will.  I  wifh  they,  who  lay  fo 
much  fcrefs  on  fuch  an  antecedent  indifferency,  as  they  call  it,  had  told  us  plainly, 
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Book  II.  whether  this  fuppofed  indifferency  be  antecedent  to  the  thought  and  judgment 
of  the  understanding,  as  well  as  to  the  decree  of  the  will.  For  it  is  pretty 
hard  to  State  it  between  them,  i.  e.  immediately  after  the  judgment  of  the 
understanding,  and  before  the  determination  of  the  will,  becaufe  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  will  immediately  follows  the  judgment  of  the  understanding  : 
and  to  place  liberty  in  an  indifferency,  antecedent  to  the  thought  and  judgment 
of  the  understanding,  feems  to  me  to  place  liberty  in  a  State  of  darknefs, 
wherein  we  can  neither  fee,  nor  fay,  any  thing  of  it ;  at  leaft  it  places  it 
in  a  Subject,  incapable  of  it,  no  agent  being  allowed  capable  of  liberty,  but  in 
confequence  of  thought  and  judgment.  I  am  not  nice  about  phrafes,  and 
therefore,  confent  to  fay,  with  thofe  that  love  to  fpeak  fo,  that  liberty  is  placed 
in  indifferency :  but  it  is  an  indifferency,  which  remains  after  the  judgment  of 
the  understanding ;  yea,  even  after  the  determination  of  the  will :  and  that 
is  an  indifferency  not  of  the  man  (for  after  he  has  once  judged  which  is  belt, 
viz.  to  do,  or  forbear,  he  is  no  longer  indifferent)  but  an  indifferency  of  the 
operative  powers  of  the  man,  which  remaining  equally  able  to  operate,  or  to 
forbear  operating  after,  as  before  the  decree  of  the  will,  are  in  a  State,  which, 
if  one  pleafes,  may  be  called  indifferency ;  and  as  far  as  this  indifferency  reaches, 
a  man  is  free,  and  no  farther :  v.  g.  I  have  the  ability  to  move  my  hand,  or  to 
let  it  reft,  that  operative  power  is  indifferent  to  move,  or  not  to  move  my  hand : 
I  am  then  in  that  refpeft  perfectly  free.  My  will  determines  that  operative 
power  to  reft,  I  am  yet  free,  becaufe  the  indifferency  of  that  my  operative 
power  to  aft,  or  not  to  aft,  Still  remains ;  the  power  of  moving  my  hand  is 
not  at  all  impaired  by  the  determination  of  my  will,  which  at  prefent  orders 
reft  j  the  indifferency  of  that  power  to  aft,  or  not  to  aft,  is  juft  as  it  was  be¬ 
fore,  as  will  appear,  if  the  will  puts  it  to  the  trial,  by  ordering  the  contrary. 
But  if,  during  the  reft  of  my  hand,  it  be  feized  by  a  Sudden  palfy,  the  indiffe¬ 
rency  of  that  operative  power  is  gone,  and  with  it  my  liberty  ;  I  have  no  longer 
freedom  in  that  refpeft,  but  am  under  a  neceffity  of  letting  my  hand  reft.  On 
the  other  fide,  if  my  hand  be  put  into  motion,  by  a  convulsion,  the  indifferency 
of  that  operative  faculty  is  taken  away  by  that  motion,  and  my  liberty  in  that 
cafe  is  loft :  for  I  am  under  a  neceffity  of  having  my  hand  move.  I  have  added 
this,  to  Shew  in  what  fort  of  indifferency,  liberty  Seems  to  me  to  confift,  and 
not  in  any  other,  real  or  imaginary. 

§  72.  True  notions  concerning  the  nature  and  extent  of  liberty,  are  of  fo 
great  importance,  that  I  hope  I  Shall  be  pardoned  this  digreffion,  which  my 
attempt  to  explain  it,  has  led  me  into.  The  ideas  of  will,  volition,  liberty, 
and  Neceffity,  in  this  chapter  of  power,  came  naturally  in  my  way.  In  a  for¬ 
mer  edition  of  this  treatife  I  gave  an  account  of  my  thoughts  concerning  them, 
according  to  the  light  I  then  had :  and  now,  as  a  lover  of  truth,  and  not  a 
worfhipper  of  my  own  doftrines,  I  own  fome  change  of  my  opinion,  which, 
I  think,  I  have  difcovered  ground  for.  In  what  I  firft  writ,  I  with  an  unbiafled 
indifferency  followed  truth,  whither  I  thought  fhe  led  me.  But  neither  being 
fo  vain  as  to  fancy  infallibility,  nor  fo  difingenuous  as  to  diffemble  my  miftakes, 
for  fear  of  blemifhing  my  reputation,  I  have,  with  the  fame  fincere  defign,  for 
truth  only,  not  been  aShamed  to  publish  what  a  feverer  enquiry  has  fuggefted. 
It  is  not  impoSfible  but  that  fome  may  think  my  former  notions  right,  and  fome 
(as  I  have  already  found)  thefe  latter,  and  fome  neither.  I  Shall  not  at  all  won¬ 
der  at  this  variety  in  men’s  opinions ;  impartial  deductions  of  reafon  in  contro¬ 
verted  points  being  fo  very  rare,  and  exaft  ones  in  abftraft  notions  not  fo  very 
eafy,  efpecially  if  of  any  length.  And,  therefore,  I  Should  think  myfelf  not  a 
little  beholden  to  any  one,  who  would,  upon  thefe,  or  any  other  grounds, 
fairly  clear  this  fubjeft  of  liberty  from  any  difficulties,  that  may  yet  remain. 

Before  I  clofe  this  chapter,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  to  our  purpofe,  and  help 
to  give  us  clearer  conceptions  about  power,  if  we  make  our  thoughts  take  a  little 
more  exaft  furvey  of  aftion.  I  have  faid  above,  that  we  have  ideas  but  of  two 
forts  of  aftion,  viz.  motion  and  thinking.  Thefe,  in  truth,  tho’  called  and  coun¬ 
ted  aftions,  yet,  if  nearly  considered,  will  not  be  found  to  be  always  perfeftly 
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fo.  For,  if  I  miftake  not,  there  are  inftances  of  both  kinds,  which,  upon  Chap. 
due  confideration,  will  be  found  rather  paflions  than  adtions,  and  confequently  XXI. 
fo  far  the  effects  barely  of  paffive  powers  in  thofe  fubjedts,  which,  yet,  on  their 
account,  are  thought  agents.  For,  in  thefe  inftances,  the  fubftance  that  hath 
motion,  or  thought,  receives  the  impreftion;  whereby  it  is  put  into  that  adtion 
purely  from  without,  and  fo  adts  merely  by  the  capacity  it  has  to  receive  fuch 
an  impreftion  from  fome  external  agent ;  and  fuch  a  power  is  not  properly  an 
adtive  power,  but  a  mere  paftive  capacity  in  the  fubjedh  Sometimes  the  fub¬ 
ftance,  or  agent,  puts  itfelf  into  adtion  by  its  own  power,  and  this  is  properly 
adtive  power.  Whatfoever  modification  a  fubftance  has,  whereby  it  produces 
any  effedt,  that  is  called  adtion,  v.  g.  a  folid  fubftance,  by  motion,  operates  on, 
or  alters  the  fenfible  ideas  of  another  fubftance,  and,  therefore,  this  modification 
of  motion  we  call  adtion.  But  yet  this  motion  in  that  folid  fubftance  is,  when 
rightly  confidered,  but  a  pafiion,  if  it  received  it  only  from  fome  external  agent. 

So  that  the  adtive  power  of  motion  is  in  no  fubftance,  which  cannot  begin  mo¬ 
tion  in  it  lelf,  or  in  another  fubftance,  when  at  reft.  So  likewife  in  thinking, 
a  power  to  receive  ideas,  or  thoughts,  from  the  operation  of  any  external  fub¬ 
ftance,  is  called  a  power  of  thinking :  but  this  is  but  a  paftive  power,  or  capa¬ 
city.  But  to  be  able  to  bring  into  view  ideas,  out  of  fight,  at  one’s  own  choice, 
and  to  compare  which  of  them  one  thinks  fit,  this  is  an  adtive  power.  This 
refledtion  may  be  of  fome  ufe  to  preferve  us  from  miftakes  about  powers  and 
adtions,  which  grammar,  and  the  common  frame  of  languages  may  be  apt  to 
lead  us  into ;  fince  what  is  fignified  by  verbs  that  grammarians  call  adtive,  does 
not  always  fignify  adtion :  v.  g.  this  propofition,  I  fee  the  moon,  or  a  liar,  or  I 
feel  the  heat  of  the  fun,  tho’  exprefted  by  a  verb  adtive,  does  not  fignify  any 
adtion  in  me,  whereby  I  operate  on  thofe  fubftances ;  but  the  reception  of  the 
ideas  of  light,  roundnefs,  and  heat,  wherein  I  am  not  adtive,  but  barely  paftive, 
and  cannot  in  that  pofition  of  my  eyes,  or  body,  avoid  receiving  them.  But 
when  I  turn  my  eyes  another  way,  or  remove  my  body  out  of  the  fun- 
beams,  I  am  properly  adtive ;  becaufe  of  my  own  choice,  by  a  power  within 
myfelf,  I  put  myfelf  into  that  motion.  Such  an  adtion  is  the  produdt  of  adtive 
power. 

§  73.  And  thus  I  have,  in  a  ftiort  draught,  given  a  view  of  our  original 
ideas,  from  whence  all  the  reft  are  derived,  and  of  which  they  are  made  up ; 
which,  if  I  would  confider,  as  a  philofopher,  and  examine  on  what  caufes  they 
depend,  and  of  what  they  are  made,  I  believe  they  all  might  be  reduced  to 
thefe  very  few  primary  and  original  ones,  viz.  Extenfion,  Solidity,  Mobility, 
or  the  power  of  being  moved;  which  by  our  fenfes  we  receive  from  body: 
Perceptivity,  or  the  power  of  perception,  or  thinking ;  Motivity,  or  the  power 
of  moving ;  which,  by  refledtion,  we  receive  from  our  minds.  I  crave  leave 
to  make  ufe  of  thefe  two  new  words,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  being  miftaken  in 
the  ufe  of  thofe  which  are  equivocal.  To  which  if  we  add,  Exiftence,  Dura¬ 
tion,  Number;  which  belong  both  to  one  and  the  other ;  we  have,  perhaps, 
all  the  original  ideas,  on  which  the  reft  depend.  For,  by  thefe,  I  imagine, 
might  be  explained  the  nature  of  colours,  founds,  taftes,  fmells,  and  all  other 
ideas  we  have,  if  we  had  but  faculties  acute  enough  to  perceive  the  feverally 
modified  extenfions,  and  motions  of  thefe  minute  bodies,  which  produce  thofe 
feveral  fenfations  in  us.  But  my  prefent  purpofe  being  only  to  enquire  into  the 
knowledge  the  mind  has  of  things,  by  thofe  ideas  and  appearances,  which  God 
has  fitted  it  to  receive  from  them,  and  how  the  mind  comes  by  that  knowledge, 
rather  than  into  their  caufes,  or  manner  of  production ;  I  ftiall  not,  contrary  to 
the  defign  of  this  eflay,  fet  myfelf  to  enquire  philofophically  into  the  peculiar 
conftitution  of  bodies,  and  the  configuration  of  parts,  whereby  they  have  the 
power  to  produce  in  us  the  ideas  of  their  fenfible  qualities :  I  {hall  not  enter  any 
farther  into  that  difquifition,  it  fufficing  to  my  purpofe  to  obferve,  that  gold,  or 
faftron,  has  a  power  to  produce  in  us  the  idea  of  yellow;  and  fnow,  or  milk, 
the  idea  of  white ;  which  we  can  only  have  by  our  fight,  without  examining 
the  texture  of  the  parts  of  thofe  bodies,  or  the  particular  figures,  or  motion,  of 
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Book.  II.  the  particles,  which  rebound  from  them,  to  caufe  in  us  that  particular  fenfation: 

tho’,  when  we  go  beyond  the  bare  ideas  in  our  minds,  and  would  enquire  into 
their  caufes,  we  cannot  conceive  any  thing  elfe,  to  be  in  any  lenfible  objedl, 
whereby  it  produces  different  ideas  in  us,  but  the  different  bulk,  figure,  num¬ 
ber,  texture,  and  motion  of  its  infenfible  parts. 


CHAP.  XXII. 

Of  mixed  modes. 

Chap.  §  i.  IT  TAVING  treated  of  fimple  modes  in  the  foregoing  chapters,  and  gi- 
XXII.  J|_  Jj_  ven  feveral  in  dances  of  lome  of  the  mod  confiderable  of  them,  to 

daew  what  they  are,  and  how  we  come  by  them ;  we  are  now  in  the  next  place 
Mixed  t0  Condder  thofe  we  call  mixed  modes :  fuch  are  the  complex  ideas  we  mark  by 
the  names  Obligation,  Drunkennefs,  a  Lye,  &c.  which,  confiding  of  feveral 
combinations  of  fimple  ideas  of  different  kinds,  I  have  called  mixed  modes,  to 
didinguifh  them  from  the  more  fimple  modes,  which  confid  only  of  fimple 
ideas  of  the  fame  kind.  Thefe  mixed  modes,  being  alfo  fuch  combinations  of 
fimple  ideas,  as  are  not  looked  upon  to  be  charadteridical  marks  of  any  real 
beings  that  have  a  dedy  exidence,  but  fcattered  and  independent  ideas  put 
together  by  the  mind,  are  thereby  didinguifhed  from  the  complex  ideas  of  fub- 
dances. 

Made  by  the  §  2.  That  the  mind,  in  refpedl  of  its  limple  ideas,  is  wholly  paffive,  and 
mind.  receives  them  all  from  the  exidence  and  operations  of  things,  fuch  as  fen¬ 
fation,  or  refie&ion,  offers  them,  without  being  able  to  make  any  one  idea, 
experience  fhews  us :  but,  if  we  attentively  confider  thefe  ideas  I  call  mixed 
modes,  we  are  now  fpeaking  of,  we  diall  find  their  original  quite  different. 
The  mind  often  exercifes  an  adtive  power  in  making  thefe  feveral  combinations: 
For  it  being  once  furnifhed  with  fimple  ideas,  it  can  put  them  together  in  fe¬ 
veral  compodtions,  and  fo  make  variety  of  complex  ideas,  without  examining 
whether  they  exid  fo  together  in  nature.  And  hence,  I  think,  it  is  that  thefe 
ideas  are  called  notions,  as  if  they  had  their  original  and  condant  exidence, 
more  in  the  thoughts  of  men,  than  in  the  reality  of  things  j  and  to  form 
fuch  ideas,  it  fufficed,  that  the  mind  puts  the  parts  of  them  together,  and 
that  they  were  confident  in  the  underflanding,  without  confidering  whether 
they  had  any  real  being :  tho’  I  do  not  deny,  but  feveral  of  them  might  be 
taken  from  obfervation,  and  the  exidence  of  feveral  fimple  ideas  fo  combined, 
as  they  are  put  together  in  the  underdanding.  For  the  man,  who  drd  framed 
the  idea  of  hypocrify,  might  have  either  taken  it  at  drd  from  the  obfervation 
of  one,  who  made  diew  of  good  qualities  which  he  had  not,  or  elfe  have  framed 
that  idea  in  his  mind,  without  having  any  fuch  pattern  to  fadiion  it  by :  For 
it  is  evident,  that  in  the  beginning  of  languages  and  focieties  of  men,  feveral 
of  thofe  complex  ideas,  which  were  confequent  to  the  conditutions  edablilhed 
amongd  them,  mud  needs  have  been  in  the  minds  of  men,  before  they  exided 
any  where  elfe ;  and  that  many  names,  that  dood  for  fuch  complex  ideas,  were 
in  ufe,  and  fo  thofe  ideas  framed,  before  the  combinations  they  dood  for,  ever 
exided. 

Sometimes  §  3.  Indeed,  now  that  languages  are  made,  and  abound  with  words,  dand- 
exp beat ^on  *n§  f°r  combinations,  an  ufual  way  of  getting  thefe  complex  ideas,  is  by 
of  their  the  explication  of  thofe  terms  that  dand  for  them.  For,  confiding  of  a  corn- 
names.  pany  of  fimple  ideas  combined,  they  may  by  words,  danding  for  thofe  dmple: 

ideas,  be  reprefented  to  the  mind  of  one  who  underdands  thofe  words,  tho’ 
that  complex  combination  of  fimple  ideas  were  never  offered  to  his  mind,  by 
the  real  exidence  of  things.  Thus  a  man  may  come  to  have  the  idea  of  facri- 
lege,  or  murder,  by  enumerating  to  him  the  limple  ideas,  wThich  thefe  words, 
dand  for,  without  ever  feeing  either  of  them  committed. 


§  4  Every 
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§  4.  Every  mixed  mode,  confiding  of  many  didinft  fimple  ideas,  it  feems 
reafonable  to  enquire,  “  whence  it  has  its  unity,  and  how  fuch  a  precife  mul- 
tc  titude  comes  to  make  but  one  idea,  iince  that  combination  does  not  always 
«  exid  together  in  nature?”  To  which  I  anfwer,  it  is  plain  it  has  its  unity  from 
an  aft  of  the  mind,  combining  thofe  feveral  fimple  ideas  together,  and  con- 
fidering  them  as  one  complex  one,  confiding  of  thofe  parts 3  and  the  mark  of 
this  union,  or  that  which  is  looked  on  generally  to  compleat  it,  is  one  name 
given  to  that  combination.  For  it  is  by  their  names,  that  men  commonly  re¬ 
gulate  their  account  of  their  didinft  fpecies  of  mixed  modes,  leldom  allowing, 
or  confidering,  any  number  of  fimple  ideas,  to  make  one  complex  one,  but 
fuch  colleftions  as  there  be  names  for.  Thus,  tho’  the  killing  of  an  old  man  be 
as  fit  in  nature  to  be  united  into  one  complex  idea,  as  the  killing  a  man’s  father ; 
yet  there  being  no  name  danding  precifely  for  the  one,  as  there  is  the  name 
of  parricide  to  mark  the  other,  it  is  not  taken  for  a  particular  complex  idea 
nor  a  didinft  fpecies  of  aftions  from  that  of  killing  a  young  man,  or  any 
other  man. 

§  5.  If  we  fhould  enquire  a  little  farther,  to  fee  what  it  is  that  occafions  men 
to  make  feveral  combinations  of  fimple  ideas  into  didinft,  and,  as  it  were,  fet¬ 
tled  modes,  and  negleft  others  which,  in  the  nature  of  things  themfelves,  have 
as  much  an  aptnefs  to  be  combined  and  make  didinft  ideas,  we  diall  find  the 
reafon  of  it  to  be  the  end  of  language  3  which  being  to  mark,  or  commu¬ 
nicate  men’s  thoughts  to  one  another,  with  all  the  difpatch  that  may  be,  they 
ufually  make  fuch  colleftions  of  ideas  into  complex  modes,  and  affix  names  to 
them,  as  they  have  frequent  ufe  of,  in  their  way  of  living,  and  converfation ; 
leaving  others,  which  they  have  but  feldom  an  occafion  to  mention,  loofe  and 
without  names  that  tie  them  together 3  they  rather  chufing  to  enumerate  (when 
they  have  need)  fuch  ideas  as  make  them  up,  by  the  particular  names  that  dand 
for  them,  than  to  trouble  their  memories,  by  multiplying  of  complex  ideas 
with  names  to  them,  which  they  diall  feldom,  or  never,  have  any  occafion  to 
make  ufe  of. 

§  6.  This  diews  us  how  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  there  are  in  every  language 
many  particular  words,  which  cannot  be  rendered  by  any  one  fingle  word  of 
another.  For  the  feveral  fadiions,  cudoms  and  manners  of  one  nation,  making 
feveral  combinations  of  ideas  familiar  and  necefiary  in  one,  which  another  peo¬ 
ple  have  never  had  occafion  to  make,  or,  perhaps,  fo  much  as  take  notice  of 3 
names  come  of  courfe  to  be  annexed  to  them,  to  avoid  long  periphrafes  in  things 
of  daily  converfation,  and  fo  they  become  fo  many  didinft  complex  ideas  in  their 
minds.  Thus  amongd  the  Greeks,  and  profcriptio  amongd  the  Ro¬ 

mans,  were  words,  which  other  languages  had  no  names  that  exaftly  anfwered 3 
becaufe  they  dood  for  complex  ideas,  which  were  not  in  the  minds  of  the  men 
of  other  nations.  Where  there  was  no  fuch  cudom,  there  was  no  notion  of 
any  fuch  aftions 3  no  ufe  of  fuch  combinations  of  ideas  as  were  united,  and,  as 
it  were,  tied  together  by  thofe  terms :  and,  therefore,  in  other  countries  there 
were  no  names  for  them. 

§  7.  H  ence,  alfo,  we  may  fee  the  reafon  why  languages  condantly  change, 
take  up  new,  and  lay  by  old  terms 3  becaufe  change  of  cudoms  and  opinions 
bringing  with  it  new  combinations  of  ideas,  which  it  is  necefiary  frequently  to 
think  on,  and  talk  about,  new  names,  to  avoid  long  defcriptions,  are  annexed 
to  them,  and  fo  they  become  new  fpecies  of  complex  modes.  What  a  num¬ 
ber  of  different  ideas  are  by  this  means  wrapped  up  in  one  diort  found,  and  how 
much  of  our  time  and  breath  is  thereby  laved,  any  one  will  fee,  who  will  but 
take  the  pains  to  enumerate  all  the  ideas  that  either  reprieve,  or  appeal,  dands 
for  3  and  inftead  of  either  of  thofe  names,  ufe  a  periphrafis,  to  make  any  one 
underdand  their  meaning. 

§  8.  Tho’  I  diall  have  occafion  to  confider  this  more  at  large,  when  I  come 
to  treat  of  words  and  their  ufe  3  yet  I  could  not  avoid  to  take  thus  much 
notice  here  of  the  names  of  mixed  modes  3  which  being  fleeting,  and  tranfient 
combinations  of  fimple  ideas,  which  have  but  a  fliort  exidence  any  where,  but 
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in  the  minds  of  men,  and  there  too  have  no  longer  any  exigence,  than  whilft 
they  are  thought  on,  have  not  fo  much  any  where  the  appearance  of  a  conftant 
and  lading  exigence,  as  in  their  names :  which  are  therefore,  in  thefe  fort  of 
ideas,  very  apt  to  be  taken  for  the  ideas  themfelves.  For,  if  we  Ihould  enquire 
where  the  idea  of  a  triumph,  or  apotheofis,  exifts,  it  is  evident  they  could  nei¬ 
ther  of  them  exift  altogether  any  where  in  the  things  themfelves,  being  adtions 
that  required  time  to  their  performance,  and  fo  could  never  all  exift  together : 
and  as  to  the  minds  of  men,  where  the  ideas  of  thefe  adtions  are  fuppofed  to  be 
lodged,  they  have  there  too  a  very  uncertain  exiftence  j  and,  therefore,  we  are 
apt  to  annex  them  to  the  names  that  excite  them  in  us.  - 

§  9.  There  are,  therefore,  three  ways  whereby  we  get  the  complex  ideas 
of  mixed  modes.  1.  By  experience  and  obfervation  of  things  themfelves.  Thus 
by  feeing  two  men  wreftle,  or  fence,  we  get  the  idea  of  wreftling,  or  fencing. 
2.  By  invention,  or  voluntary  putting  together  of  feveral  ftmple  ideas  in  our 
own  minds :  fo  he  that  firft  invented  printing,  or  etching,  had  an  idea  of  it 
in  his  mind,  before  it  ever  exifted.  3.  Which  is  the  moft  ufual  way,  by  ex¬ 
plaining  the  names  of  adtions  we  never  faw,  or  notions  we  cannot  fee ;  and  by 
enumerating,  and  thereby,  as  it  were,  fetting  before  our  imaginations  all  thole 
ideas,  which  go  to  the  making  them  up,  and  are  the  conftituent  parts  of  them. 
For,  having  by  fenfation  and  refledtion  ftored  our  minds  with  ftmple  ideas,  and 
by  ufe  got  the  names  that  ftand  for  them,  we  can  by  thofe  names  reprefent  to 
another  any  complex  idea  we  would  have  him  conceive,  fo  that  it  has  in  it  no 
ftmple  ideas  but  what  he  knows,  and  has  with  us  the  fame  name  for.  For  all 
our  complex  ideas  are  ultimately  refolvable  into  ftmple  ideas,  of  which  they  are 
compounded  and  originally  made  up,  tho’,  perhaps,  their  immediate  ingredients, 
as  I  may  fo  fay,  are  alfo  complex  ideas.  Thus  the  mixed  mode,  which  the 
word  lie  ftands  for,  is  made  of  thefe  ftmple  ideas :  1 .  Articulate  founds. 
2.  Certain  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker.  3.  Thofe  words  the  figns  of 
thofe  ideas.  4.  Thofe  figns  put  together  by  affirmation,  or  negation,  other- 
wife  than  the  ideas  they  ftand  for,  are  in  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker.  I  think,  I 
need  not  go  any  farther  in  the  analyfis  of  that  complex  idea,  we  call  a  lie : 
What  I  have  faid,  is  enough  to  fhew,  that  it  is  made  up  of  ftmple  ideas :  and 
it  could  not  be  but  an  offenfive  tedioufnefs  to  my  reader,  to  trouble  him  with 
a  more  minute  enumeration  of  every  particular  ftmple  idea,  that  goes  to  this 
complex  one ;  which,  from  what  has  been  faid,  he  cannot  but  be  able  to  make 
out  to  himfelf.  The  fame  may  be  done  in  all  our  complex  ideas  whatfoever ; 
which,  however  compounded  and  decompounded,  may,  at  laft,  be  refolved 
into  ftmple  ideas,  which  are  all  the  materials  of  knowledge,  or  thought,  we 
have,  or  can  have.  Nor  fhall  we  have  reafon  to  fear  that  the  mind  is  hereby 
ftinted  to  too  fcanty  a  number  of  ideas,  if  we  confider  what  an  inexhauftible 
ftock  of  ftmple  modes,  number  and  figure  alone  affords  us.  How  far  then 
mixed  modes,  which  admit  of  the  various  combinations  of  different  ftmple 
ideas,  and  their  infinite  modes,  are  from  being  few  and  fcanty,  we  may  ealily 
imagine.  So  that  before  we  have  done,  we  fhall  fee  that  no  body  need  be  afraid, 
he  fhall  not  have  fcope  and  compafs  enough  for  his  thoughts  to  range  in,  tho* 
they  be,  as  I  pretend,  confined  only  to  ftmple  ideas,  received  from  fenfation,  or 
refledtion,  and  their  feveral  combinations. 

§  10.  It  is  worth  our  obferving,  which  of  all  our  ftmple  ideas  have  been 
moft  modified,  and  had  moft  mixed  modes  made  out  of  them,  with  names 
given  to  them  :  and  thofe  have  been  thefe  three  j  thinking  and  motion  (which 
are  the  two  ideas  which  comprehend  in  them  all  adtion)  and  power,  from  whence 
thefe  adtions  are  conceived  to  flow.  Thefe  ftmple  ideas,  I  lay,  of  thinking,  mo¬ 
tion,  and  power,  have  been  thofe  which  have  been  moft  modified,  and  out  of 
whofe  modifications  have  been  made  moft  complex  modes,  with  names  to 
them.  For  adtion  being  the  great  bufinefs  of  mankind,  and  the  whole  matter 
about  which  all  laws  are  converfant,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  feveral  modes  of 
thinking  and  motion  Ihould  be  taken  notice  of,  the  ideas  of  them  obferved,  and 
laid  up  in  the  memory,  and  have  names  affigned  to  them  j  without  which,  laws 

could 
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tould  be  but  ill  made,  or  vice  and  diforder  repreffed.  Nor  could  any  commu-  Chap, 
nication  be  well  had  amongft  men,  without  fuch  complex  ideas,  with  names  XXII. 
to  them :  and,  therefore,  men  have  fettled  names,  and  fuppofed  fettled  ideas, 
in  their  minds,  of  modes  of  actions  diftinguifhed  by  their  caufes,  means,  ob- 
jedts,  ends,  inftruments,  time,  place,  and  other  circumftances  j  and  alfo  of 
their  powers  fitted  for  thofe  adtions :  v.  g.  boldnefs  is  the  power  to  fpeak  or  do 
what  we  intend,  before  others,  without  fear,  or  diforder ;  and  the  Greeks  call, 
the  confidence  of  fpeaking,  by  a  peculiar  name,  «■  *ipmu :  which  power,  or  abi¬ 
lity  in  man,  of  doing  any  thing,  when  it  has  been  acquired  by  frequent  doing 
the  fame  thing,  is  that  idea  we  name  habit  j  when  it  is  forward,  and  ready  up¬ 
on  every  occafion  to  break  into  adtion,  we  call  it  difpofition.  Thus  teftinefs  is 
a  difpofition,  or  aptnefs,  to  be  angry. 

To  conclude :  Let  us  examine  any  modes  of  adtion,  v.  g.  confideration  and 
affent,  which  are  adtions  of  the  mind ;  running  and  fpeaking,  which  are  actions 
of  the  body :  revenge  and  murder,  which  are  adtions  of  both  together :  and 
we  fhall  find  them  but  fo  many  colledtions  of  fimple  ideas,  which,  together, 
make  up  the  complex  ones  fignified  by  thofe  names. 

§  it.  Power  being  the  fource,  from  whence  all  adtion  proceeds,  the  fub- Several 
ftances  wherein  thefe  powers  are,  when  they  exert  this  power  into  adt,  are  words  reem' 
called  caufes ;  and  the  fubftances  which  thereupon  are  produced,  or  the  fimple  ^aion^? 
ideas,  which  are  introduced  into  any  fubjedt,  by  the  exerting  of  that  power,  are  nify  but  the 
called  effedts.  The  efficacy,  whereby  the  new  fubftance,  or  idea,  is  produced,  effect, 
is  called,  in  the  fubjedt  exerting  that  power,  adtion ;  but  iri  the  fubjedt,  wherein 
any  fimple  idea  is  changed,  or  produced,  it  is  called  paffion :  which  efficacy, 
however  various,  and  the  effedts  almolt  infinite,  yet  we  can,  I  think,  conceive 
it,  in  intelledtual  agents,  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  modes  of  thinking  and  willing ; 
in  corporeal  agents,  nothing  elfe  but  modifications  of  motion.  I  fay,  I  think, 
we  cannot  conceive  it  to  be  any  other  but  thefe  two :  for  whatever  fort  of  ac¬ 
tion,  befides  thefe,  produces  any  effedts,  I  confefs  myfelf  to  have  no  notion, 
nor  idea  of  j  and  fo  it  is  quite  remote  from  my  thoughts,  apprehenfions,  and 
knowledge ;  and  as  much  in  the  dark  to  me  as  five  other  fenfes,  or  as  the  ideas 
of  colours  to  a  blind  man  :  and,  therefore,  many  words,  which  feem  to  exprefs 
fome  adtion,  fignify  nothing  of  the  adtion,  or  modus  operandi,  at  all,  but  barely 
the  effedt,  with  fome  circumftances  of  the  fubjedt  wrought  on,  or  caufe  opera¬ 
ting  ;  v.  g.  creation,  annihilation,  contain  in  them  no  idea,  of  the  adtion,  or 
manner,  whereby  they  are  produced,  but  barely  of  the  caufe,  and  the  thing 
done.  And  when  a  countryman  fays  the  cold  freezes  water,  tho’  the  word 
freezing  leems  to  import  fome  adtion,  yet  truly  it  fignifies  nothing  but  the  effedt, 
viz.  that  water,  that  was  before  fluid,  is  become  hard  and  confiftent,  without 
containing  any  idea  of  the  adtion  whereby  it  is  done. 

§  12.  I  think  I  fhall  not  need  to  remark  here,  that  tho’  power  and  adtion  Mixed 
make  the  greateft  part  of  mixed  modes,  marked  by  names,  and  familiar  in  the  modes> made 
minds  and  mouths  of  men ;  yet  other  fimple  ideas,  and  their  feveral  combina-  other 
tions,  are  not  excluded :  much  lefs,  I  think,  will  it  be  neceffary  for  me  to  enu¬ 
merate  all  the  mixed  modes,  which  have  been  fettled,  with  names  to  them. 

That  would  be  to  make  a  didtionary  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  words  made  ufe 
of  in  divinity,  ethicks,  law,  and  politicks,  and  feyeral  other  fciences.  All  that 
is  requifite  to  my  prefent  defign,  is,  to  fhew  what  fort  of  ideas  thofe  are,  which 
I  call  mixed  modes,  how  the  mind  comes  by  them,  and  that  they  are  compo- 
fitions,  made  up  of  fimple  ideas,  got  from  fenfation  and  refledtion ;  which,  I 
fuppofe,  I  have  done. 
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Of  our  complex  ideas  of  fubftances. 

\  3  *  . 

|  1.  ’  I  'HE  mind  being,  as  I  have  declared,  furnilhed  with  a  great  number* 
1  of  the  Ample  ideas,  conveyed  in  by  the  fenles,  as  they  are  found  in 
exterior  things,  or,  by  reflection,  on  its  own  operations,  takes  notice  alfo,  that 
a  certain  number  of  thefe  Ample  ideas  go  conftantly  together 3  which  being  pre¬ 
fumed  to  belong  to  one  thing,  and  words  being  fuited  to  common  apprehen- 
ftons,  and  made  ufe  of  for  quick  difpatch,  are  called,  fo  united  in  one  lubjeCt, 
by  one  name 3  which,  by  inadvertency,  we  are  apt  afterwards  to  talk  of,  and 
confider  as  one  Ample  idea,  which,  indeed,  is  a  complication  of  many  ideas  to¬ 
gether  :  becaufe,  as  I  have  faid,  not  imagining  how  thefe  Ample  ideas  can  fub- 
fift  by  themfelves,  we  accuftom  our  felves  to  fuppofe  fome  fubftratum,  wherein 
they  do  fubfift,  and  from  which  they  do  refult  5  which,  therefore,  we  call  fub¬ 
ftance. 

§  2.  So  that  if  any  one  will  examine  himfelf  concerning  his  notion  of  pure 
fubftance  in  general,  he  will  And  he  has  no  other  idea  of  it  at  all,  but  only  a 
fuppofltion  of  he  knows  not  what  fupport  of  fuch  qualities,  which  are  capable 
of  producing  Ample  ideas  in  us  3  which  qualities  are  commonly  called  accidents. 
If  any  one  fhould  be  afked,  “  what  is  the  fubjeCt,  wherein  colour,  or  weight 
“  inheres  ?”  he  would  have  nothing  to  Ary,  but  the  folid,  extended  parts :  and 
if  he  were  demanded,  “  what  is  it  that  folidity  and  extenfion  inhere  in  ?”  he 
would  not  be  in  a  much  better  cafe  than  the  Indian  before-mentioned,  who  fry¬ 
ing,  that  the  world  was  fupported  by  a  great  elephant,  was  afked,  “  what  the 
“  elephant  refted  on  ?”  to  which  his  anfwer  was,  “  a  great  tortoife.”  But  be¬ 
ing  again  prefled  to  know,  “  what  gave  fupport  to  the  broad-backed  tortoife  ?” 
replied,  “  fomething,  he  knew  not  what.”  And  thus  here,  as  in  all  other  cafes, 
where  we  ufe  words  without  having  clear  and  diftinCt  ideas,  we  talk  like  chil¬ 
dren  3  who  being  queftioned,  what  fuch  a  thing  is,  which  they  know  not,  rea-< 
dily  give  this  fatisfaCtory  anfwer,  that  it  is  fomething :  which  in  truth  Agnifies 
no  more,  when  fo  ufed,  either  by  children,  or  men,  but  that  they  know  not 
what ;  and  that  the  thing  they  pretend  to  know  and.  talk  of,  is  what  they  have 
no  diftinCt  idea  of  at  all,  and  fo  are  perfectly  ignorant  of  it,  and  in  the  dark. 
The  idea  then  we  have,  to  which  we  give  the  general  name  fubftance,  being 
nothing  but  the  fuppofed,  but  unknown  fupport  of  thofe  qualities  we  And  exift- 
ing,  which  we  imagine  cannot  lubfift  “  Ane  re  fubftante,”  without  fomething  to 
fupport  them,  we  call  that  fupport,  fubftantia ;  which,  according  to  the  true 
import  of  the  word,  is  in  plain  Englifh,  ftanding  under,  or  upholding. 

§  3.  An  obfcure  and  relative  idea  of  fubftance,  in  general,  being  thus  made, 
we  come  to  have  the  ideas  of  particular  forts  of  fubftances,  by  collecting  fuch 
combinations  of  Ample  ideas,  as  are  by  experience  and  obfervation  of  men’s 
fenfes  taken  notice  of,  to  exift  together,  and  are,  therefore,  fuppofed  to  flow  from 
the  particular,  internal  conftitution,  or  unknown  eflence  of  that  fubftance. 
Thus  we  come  to  have  the  ideas  of  a  man,  horfe,  gold,  water,  &c.  of  which 
fubftances,  whether  any  one  has  any  other  clear  idea,  farther  than  of  certain 
Ample  ideas  co-exifting  together,  I  appeal  to  every  one’s  own  experience.  It  is 
the  ordinary  qualities  obfervable  in  iron,  or  a  diamond,  put  together,  that 
make  the  true  complex  idea  of  thofe  fubftances,  which  a  fmith,  or  a  jeweller, 
commonly  knows  better  than  a  philofopher ;  who,  whatever  fubftantial  forms 
he  may  talk  of,  has  no  other  idea  of  thofe  fubftances,  than  what  is  framed  by  a 
collection  of  thofe  Ample  ideas,  which  are  to  be  found  in  them :  only  we  muft 
take  notice,  that  our  complex  ideas  of  fubftances,  befides  all  thofe  Ample  ideas 
they  are  made  up  of,  have  always  the  confufed  idea  of  fomething  to  which  they 
belong,  and  in  which  they  fubAft.  And,  therefore,  when  we  fpeak  of  any  fort 
of  fubftance,  we  fay  it  is  a  thing  having  fuch,  or  fuch  qualities  3  as  body  is  a 
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thing  that  is  extended,  figured,  and  capable  of  motion ;  fpirit,  a  thing  capable  Chap. 
of  thinking ;  and  fo  hardnefs,  friability,  and  power  to  draw  iron,  we  fay,  are  XXIII. 
qualities  to  be  found  in  a  loadftone.  Thefe,  and  the  like  falliions  of  fpeaking, 
intimate;,  that  the  fubftance  is  fuppofed  always  fomething  befides  the  exterllion, 
figure,  folidity,  motion,  thinking,  or  other  obfervable  ideas,  tho’  we  know 
not  what  it  is. 

§  4.  Hence,  when  we  talk,  or  think,  of  any  particular  fort  of  corporeal  No  clear  idea 
fubftances,  as  horle,  ftone,  &c.  tho’  the  idea  we  have  of  either  of  them,  be 
but  the  complication,  or  colledlion  of  thofe  feveral  fimple  ideas  of  fenftble  qua-  0 
lities,  which  we  ul'e  to  find  united  in  the  thing  called  horfe  or  ftone ;  yet,  be- 
caufe  we  cannot  conceive  how  they  fliould  fubfift  alone,  nor  one  in  another, 
we  fuppofe  them  exifting  in,  and  lupported  by  fome  common  fubjedt  j  which 
fupport  we  denote  by  the  name  fubftance,  tho’  it  be  certain  we  have  no  clear, 
or  diftindt  idea  of  that  thing  we  fuppofe  a  fupport. 

§  5.  The  fame  happens  concerning  the  operations  of  the  mind,  viz.  think-  As  clear  an 
ing,  reafoning,  fearing,  &c.  which  we  concluding  not  to  fubfift  of  themfelves,  , lpin£ 
nor  apprehending  how  they  can  belong  to  body,  or  be  produced  by  it,  we  are 
apt  to  think  thefe  the  adtions  of  fome  other  fubftance,  which  we  call  fpirit : 
whereby  yet  it  is  evident,  that  having  no  other  idea,  or  notion  of  matter,  but 
fomething,  wherein  thofe  many  fenftble  qualities  which  affedt  our  fenfes,  do  fub¬ 
fift  ;  by  fuppoling  a  fubftance,  wherein  thinking,  knowing,  doubting,  and 
a  power  of  moving,  &cc.  do  fubfift,  we  have  as  clear  a  notion  of  the  fubftance 
of  fpirit,  as  we  have  of  body :  the  one  being  fuppofed  to  be  (without  knowing 
what  it  is)  the  fubftratum  to  thofe  fimple  ideas  we  have  from  without ;  and  the 
other  fuppofed  (with  a  like  ignorance  of  what  it  is)  to  be  the  fubftratum  to 
thofe  operations  we  experiment  in  ourfelves  within.  It  is  plain  then,  that  the 
idea  of  corporeal  fubftance  in  matter,  is  as  remote  from  our  conceptions  and  ap- 
prehenfions,  as  that  of  fpiritual  fubftance,  or  fpirit :  and  therefore  from  our  not 
having  any  notion  of  the  fubftance  of  fpirit,  we  can  no  more  conclude  its  non- 
exiftence,  than  we  can,  for  the  lame  reafon,  deny  the  exiftence  of  body ;  it 
being  as  rational  to  affirm  there  is  no  body,  becaufe  we  have  no  clear  and  dif¬ 
tindt  idea  of  the  fubftance  of  matter ;  as  to  fay  there  is  no  fpirit,  becaufe  we 
have  no  clear  and  diftindt  idea  of  the  fubftance  of  a  fpirit. 

§6.  Whatever,  therefore,  be  the  fecret,  abftradt  nature  of  fubftance  in  Of  the  forts 
general,  all  the  ideas  we  have  of  particular  diftindt  forts  of  fubftances,  are  no-  orPub^ance3t 
tiling  but  feveral  combinations  of  fimple  ideas,  co-exifting  in  fuch,  tho’  un¬ 
known,  caufe  of  their  union,  as  makes  the  whole  fubfift  of  itfelf.  It  is  by  fuch 
combinations  of  fimple  ideas,  and  nothing  elfe,  that  we  reprefent  particular 
forts  of  fubftances  to  ourfelves ;  fuch  are  the  ideas  we  have  of  their  feveral  fpe- 
cies  in  our  minds  and  fuch  only  do  we,  by  their  fpecifick  names,  fignify  to 
others,  v.  g.  man,  horfe,  fun,  water,  iron  :  upon  hearing  which  words,  every 
one,  who  underftands  the  language,  frames  in  his  mind  a  combination  of  thofe 
feveral  fimple  ideas,  which  he  has  ufually  obferved,  or  fancied  to  exift  together 
under  that  denomination  ;  all  which  he  fuppofes  to  reft  in,  and  be  as  it  were 
adherent  to  that  unknown  common  fubjedt,  which  inheres  not  in  any  thing 
elfe.  Tho'  in  the  mean  time  it  be  manifeft,  and  every  one  upon  enquiry  into 
his  own  thoughts  will  find,  that  he  has  no  other  idea  of  any  fubftance,  v.  g.  let 
it  be  gold,  horfe,  iron,  man,  vitriol,  bread,  but  what  he  has  barely  of  thofe 
fenfible  qualities,  which  he  fuppofes  to  inhere,  with  a  fuppofition  of  fuch  a 
fubftratum,  as  gives  as  it  were  a  fupport  to  thofe  qualities,  or  fimple  ideas,  which 
he  has  obferved  to  exift  united  together.  Thus  the  idea  of  the  fun,  what 
is  it  but  an  aggregate  of  thofe  feveral  fimple  ideas,  bright,  hot,  roundilh,  having 
a  conftant  regular  motion,  at  a  certain  diftance  from  us,  and  perhaps  fome  other? 

As  he  who  thinks  and  difcourfes  of  the  fun,  has  been  more  or  lefs  accurate  in 
obferving  thofe  fenfible  qualities,  ideas,  or  properties,  which  are  in  that  thing 
which  he  calls  the  fun.  /  , 

§  7.  For  he  has  the  perfedteft  idea  of  any  of  the  particular  forts  of  fubftances,  Power,  a 
who  has  gathered  and  put  together  moft  of  thofe  fimple  ideas,  which  do  exift  in  §reat  Part  of 
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it,  among  which  are  to  be  reckoned  its  adtive  powers,  and  pafiive  capacities  j 
which  tho’  not  fimple  ideas,  yet  in  this  refpedt,  for  brevity  fake,  may  convex 
niently  enough  be  reckoned  amongft:  them.  Thus  the  power  of  drawing  iron, 
is  one  of  the  ideas  of  the  complex  one  of  that  fubftance  we  call  a  loadftone ; 
and  a  power  to  be  fo  drawn,  is  a  part  of  the  complex  one  we  call  iron :  which 
powers  pafs  for  inherent  qualities  in  thofe  fubjedts.  Becaufe  every  fubftance 
being  as  apt,  by  the  powers  we  obferve  in  it,  to  change  fome  fenftble  qualities 
in  other  fubjedts,  as  it  is  to  produce  in  us  thofe  ftmple  ideas  which  we  receive 
immediately  from  it,  does,  by  thofe  new  fenftble  qualities,  introduced  into  other 
fubjedts,  difcover  to  us  thofe  powers,  which  do  thereby  mediately  affedt  our 
fenfes,  as  regularly  as  its  fenftble  qualities  do  it  immediately  :  v.  g.  we  imme¬ 
diately,  by  our  fenfes,  perceive  in  fire  its  heat  and  colour  ;  which  are,  if  rightly 
conftdered,  nothing  but  powers  in  it  to  produce  thofe  ideas  in  us :  we  alfo,  by 
our  fenfes,  perceive  the  colour  and  brittlenefs  of  charcoal,  whereby  we  come 
by  the  knowledge  of  another  power  in  fire,  which  it  has  to  change  the  colour 
and  confiftency  of  wood.  By  the  former,  fire  immediately,  by  the  latter,  it 
mediately  difcovers  to  us  thefe  feveral  powers,  which,  therefore,  we  look  upon 
to  be  a  part  of  the  qualities  of  fire,  and  fo  make  them  a  part  of  the  complex 
ideas  of  it.  For  all  thofe  powers,  that  we  take  cognizance  of,  terminating  only 
in  the  alteration  of  fome  fenfible  qualities  in  thofe  fubjedts,  on  which  they  ope¬ 
rate,  and  fo  making  them  exhibit  to  us  new  fenfible  ideas ;  therefore  it  is,  that  I 
have  reckoned  thefe  powers  amongft  the  ftmple  ideas,  which  make  the  complex 
ones  of  the  forts  of  fubftances  >  tho’  thefe  powers,  conftdered  in  themfelves,  are 
truly  complex  ideas.  And,  in  this  loofer  fenfe,  I  crave  leave  to  be  underftood, 
when  I  name  any  of  thefe  potentialities  amongft  the  fimple  ideas,  which  we  re¬ 
coiled!  in  our  minds,  when  we  think  of  particular  fubftances.  For  the  powers 
that  are  feverally  in  them,  are  necelfary  to  be  confidered,  if  we  will  have  true 
diftindt  notions  of  the  feveral  forts  of  fubftances. 

§  8.  Nor  are  we  to  wonder,  that  powers  make  a  great  part  of  our  complex 
ideas  of  fubftances ;  fince  their  fecondary  qualities  are  thofe,  which  in  molt  of 
them  ferve  principally  to  diftinguifh  fubftances  one  from  another,  and  commonly 
make  a  considerable  part  of  the  complex  idea  of  the  feveral  forts  of  them. 
For  our  fenfes  failing  us,  in  the  difcovery  of  the  bulk,  texture,  and  figure  of 
the  minute  parts  of  bodies,  on  which  their  real  conftitutions  and  differences  de¬ 
pend,  we  are  fain  to  make  ufe  of  their  fecondary  qualities,  as  the  charadteri- 
ftical  notes  and  marks',  whereby  to  frame  ideas  of  them  in  our  minds,  and  di- 
ftinguifh  them  one  from  another.  All  which  fecondary  qualities,  as  has  been 
fhewn,  are  nothing  but  bare  powers.  For  the  colour  and  tafte  of  opium  are, 
as  well  as  its  foporifick,  or  anodyne  virtues,  mere  powers  depending  on  its  pri¬ 
mary  qualities,  whereby  it  is  fitted  to  produce  different  operations  on  different 
parts  of  our  bodies. 

§9.  The  ideas  that  make  our  complex  ones  of  corporeal  fubftances,  are  of 
thefe  three  forts.  Firft,  the  ideas  of  the  primary  qualities  of  things,  which  are 
difcovered  by  our  fenfes,  and  are  in  them,  even  when  we  perceive  them  not ; 
fuch  are  the  bulk,  figure,  number,  fituation,  and  motion  of  the  parts  of  bo¬ 
dies,  which  are  really  in  them,  whether  we  take  notice  of  them  or  no.  Se¬ 
condly,  the  fenfible,  fecondary  qualities,  which  depending  on  thefe,  are  nothing 
but  the  powers  thofe  fubftances  have  to  produce  feveral  ideas  in  us  by  our  fen¬ 
fes  ;  which  ideas  are  not  in  the  things  themfelves,  otherwife  than  as  any  thing 
is  in  its  caufe.  Thirdly,  the  aptnefs  we  confider  in  any  fubftance  to  give,  or 
receive,  fuch  alterations  of  primary  qualities,  as  that  the  fubftance  fo  altered, 
Should  produce  in  us  different  ideas  from  what  it  did  before ;  thefe  are  called 
adtive  and  paflive  powers :  all  which  powers,  as  far  as  we  have  any  notice  or 
notion  of  them,  terminate  only  in  fenfible,  fimple  ideas.  For,  whatever  alte- 
atrion  a  load  ftone  has  the  power  to  make  in  the  minute  particles  of  iron,  we 
fhould  have  no  notion  of  any  power  it  had  at  all  to  operate  on  iron,  did  not  its 
fenfible  motion  to  difcover  it :  and  I  doubt  not,  but  there  are  a  thoufand  changes, 

that 
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that  bodies  we  daily  handle  have  a  power  to  caufe  in  one  another,  which  we  Chap. 
never  fufpeft,  becaufe  they  never  appear  in  fenfible  effects.  XXIII. 

§  10.  Powers  therefore  juftly  make  a  great  part  of  our  complex  ideas  of  fub- 
fiances.  He  that  will  examine  his  complex  idea  of  gold,  will  find  feveral  of  (,reat 
its  ideas,  that  make  it  up,  to  be  only  powers :  as  the  power  of  being  melted,  part  of  our 
but  of  not  fpending  itfelf  in  the  fire  ;  of  being  diffolved  in  aqua  regia  j  are  complex 
ideas  as  neceflary  to  make  up  our  complex  idea  of  gold,  as  its  colour  and  weight :  °f  iuljA 

which,  if  duly  confidered,  are  alfo  nothing  but  different  powers.  For  to  fpeak 
truly,  yellownefs  is  not  actually  in  gold,  but  is  a  power  in  gold  to  produce 
that  idea  in  us  by  our  eyes,  when  placed  in  a  due  light :  and  the  heat,  which 
we  cannot  leave  out  of  our  idea  of  the  fun,  is  no  more  really  in  the  fun,  than, 
the  white  colour  it  introduces  into  wax.  Thefe  are  both  equally  powers  in 
the  fun,  operating,  by  the  motion  and  figure  of  its  infenfible  parts,  fo  on  a 
man,  as  to  make  him  have  the  idea  of  heat :  and  fo  on  wax,  as  to  make  it 
capable  to  produce  in  a  man  the  idea  of  white. 

§  11.  H  a  d  we  fenfes  acute  enough  to  difcern  the  minute  particles  of  bodies,  The  now 
and  the  real  conflitution,  on  which  their  fenfible  qualities  depend,  I  doubt  not  fec°ndary 
but  they  would  produce  quite  different  ideas  in  us ;  and  that,  which  is  now  the  bodies  would 
yellow  colour  of  gold,  would  then  difappear,  and  inflead  of  it  we  fhould  fee  difappear,  if 
an  admirable  texture  of  parts  of  a  certain  fize  and  figure.  This,  microfcopes  we  could  dif- 
plainly  difcover  to  us :  for  what  to  our  naked  eyes  produces  a  certain  colour,  ^imar^orej 
is,  by  thus  augmenting  the  acutenefs  of  our  fenfes,  difcovered  to  be  quite  a oftheir  ml-3 
different  thing ;  and  the  thus  altering,  as  it  were,  the  proportion  of  the  bulk  nute  parts, 
of  the  minute  parts  of  a  coloured  objedt  to  our  ufual  fight,  produces  different 
ideas  from  what  it  did  before.  Thus  fand,  or  pounded  glafs,  which  is  opake, 
and  white  to  the  naked  eye,  is  pellucid  in  a  microfcope ;  and  a  hair,  feen  this 
way,  lofes  its  former  colour,  and  is  in  a  great  meafure  pellucid,  with  a  mixture 
of  fome  bright  fparkling  colours,  fuch  as  appear  from  the  refradtion  of  dia¬ 
monds,  and  other  pellucid  bodies.  Blood  to  the  naked  eye  appears  all  red ; 
but  by  a  good  microfcope,  wherein  its  leffer  parts  appear,  fliews  only  fome  few 
globules  of  red,  fwimming  in  a  pellucid  liquor  :  and  how  thefe  red  globules 
would  appear,  if  glades  could  be  found  that  yet  could  magnify  them  a  thou¬ 
fand,  or  ten  thoufand  times  more,  is  uncertain. 

§12.  Th  e  infinitely  wife  contriver  of  us,  and  all  things  about  us,  hath  fitted  Our  faculties 
our  fenfes,  faculties,  and  organs,  to  the  conveniencies  of  life,  and  the  bufi- of.  difcovery 
nefs  we  have  to  do  here.  We  are  able,  by  our  fenfes,  to  know  and  diftinguifh  t0  our 
things ;  and  to  examine  them  fo  far,  as  to  apply  them  to  our  ufes,  and  feveral  *  ' 

ways  to  accommodate  the  exigencies  of  this  life.  We  have  infight  enough  into 
their  admirable  contrivances  and  wonderful  effedts,  to  admire  and  magnify  the 
wifdom,  power,  and  goodnefs  of  their  author.  Such  a  knowledge  as  this, 
which  is  fuited  to  our  prefent  condition,  we  want  not  faculties  to  attain.  But 
it  appears  not,  that  God  intended  we  fhould  have  a  perfect,  clear,  and  adequate  I  * 
knowledge  of  them :  that  perhaps  is  not  in  the  comprehenfion  of  any  finite 
being.  We  are  furnifhed  with  faculties  (dull  and  weak  as  they  are)  to  difcover 
enough  in  the  creatures  to  lead  us  to  the  knowledge  of  the  creator,  and  the 
knowledge  of  our  duty  j  and  we  are  fitted  well  enough  with  abilities,  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  conveniencies  of  living  :  thefe  are  our  bufinefs  in  this  world. 

But  were  our  fenfes  altered,  and  made  much  quicker  and  acuter,  the  appea¬ 
rance  and  outward  fcheme  of  things  would  have  quite  another  face  to  us ;  and 
I  am  apt  to  think,  would  be  inconfiftent  with  our  being,  or  at  leaft  well¬ 
being  in  this  part  of  the  univerfe,  which  we  inhabit.  He  that  confiders 
how  little  our  conflitution  is  able  to  bear  a  remove  into  parts  of  this  air, 
not  much  higher  than  that  we  commonly  breathe  in,  will  have  reafon  to 
be  fatisfied,  that  in  this  globe  of  earth,  allotted  for  our  manfion,  the  all¬ 
wife  architect  has  fuited  our  organs,  and  the  bodies  that  are  to  afFedl  them, 
one  to  another.  If  our  fenfe  of  hearing  were  but  a  thoufand  times  quicker  than 
it  is,  how  would,  a  perpetual  noife  diilradt  us  ?  And  we  fhould  in  the  quietefl 
retirement  be  lefs  able  to  lleep,  or  meditate,  than  in  the  middle  of  a  fea-fight. 

Nay, 
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Book  II.  Nay,  if  that  moft  inftru&ive  of  our  fenfes,  feeing,  were  in  any  man  a  thoufand, 
or  a  hundred  thoufand  times  more  acute,  than  it  is  now  by  the  beft  microfcope^ 
things  feveral  millions  of  times  lefs  than  the  fmalleft  objett  of  his  fight  now, 
would  then  be  vifible  to  his  naked  eyes,  and  fo  he  would  come  nearer  the  difco- 
very  of  the  texture  and  motion  of  the  minute  parts  of  corporeal  things;  and  in 
many  of  them,  probably  get  ideas  of  their  internal  constitutions.  But  then  he 
would  be  in  a  quite  different  world  from  other  people :  nothing  would  appear 
the  fame  to  him,  and  others ;  the  vifible  ideas  of  every  thing  would  be  diffe¬ 
rent.  So  that  I  doubt,  whether  he  and  the  reft  of  men  could  difcourfe  concern¬ 
ing  the  objects  of  fight,  or  have  any  communication  about  colours,  their  ap¬ 
pearances  being  fo  wholly  different.  And  perhaps  fuch  a  quicknefs  and  ten- 
dernefs  of  light  could  not  endure  bright  fun-lliine,  or  fo  much  as  open  day¬ 
light;  nor  take  in  but  a  very  fmall  part  of  any  objedt  at  once,  and  that  too 
only  at  a  very  near  diftance.  And  if,  by  the  help  of  fuch  microfcopical  eyes 
(if  I  may  fo  call  them)  a  man  could  penetrate  farther,  than  ordinary,  into  the 
fecret  compofition  and  radical  texture  of  bodies,  he  would  not  make  any  great 
advantage  by  the  change,  if  fuch  an  acute  fight  would  not  ferve  to  conduct 
him  to  the  market  and  exchange  ;  if  he  could  not  fee  things  he  was  to  avoid, 
at  a  convenient  diftance,  nor  diftinguifti  things  he  had  to  do  with,  by  thofe  fen- 
fible  qualities  others  do.  He  that  was  fharp-fighted  enough  to  fee  the  con¬ 
figuration  of  the  minute  particles  of  the  fpring  of  a  clock,  and  obferve  upon 
what  peculiar  ftrudture  and  impulfe  its  elaftick  motion  depends,  would  no  doubt 
difcover  fomething  very  admirable :  but  if  eyes  fo  framed  could  not  view  at 
once  the  hand,  and  the  characters  of  the  hour-plate,  and  thereby  at  a  diftance 
fee  what  a-clock  it  was,  their  owner  could  not  be  much  benefited  by  that  acute- 
nefs ;  which,  whilft  it  difcovered  the  fecret  contrivance  of  the  parts  of  the  ma¬ 
chine,  made  him  lofe  its  ufe. 

Conjecture  §13*  An  d  here  give  me  leave  to  propofe  an  extravagant  conjecture  of  mine, 

about  Spirits.  flnce  we  have  fome  reafon  (if  there  be  any  credit  to  be  given  to  the 

report  of  things,  that  our  philofophy  cannot  account  for)  to  imagine,  that 
fpirits  can  affume  to  themfelves  bodies  of  different  bulk,  figure  and  conforma¬ 
tion  of  parts;  whether  one  great  advantage  fome  of  them  have  over  us,  may 
not  lie  in  this,  that  they  can  fo  frame  and  Ihape  to  themfelves  organs  of  fen- 
fation  or  perception,  as  to  fuit  them  to  their  prefent  defign,  and  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  objeCt  they  would  confider.  For  how  much  would  that  man 
exceed  all  others  in  knowledge,  who  had  but  the  faculty  fo  to  alter  the  Structure 
of  his  eyes,  that  one  fenfe,  as  to  make  it  capable  of  all  the  feveral  degrees  of 
vifion,  which  the  afliftance  of  glafles  (cafually  at  firft  lit  on)  has  taught  us 
to  conceive  ?  What  wonders  would  he  difcover,  who  could  fo  fit  his  eyes  to 
all  forts  of  objects,  as  to  fee,  when  he  pleafed,  the  figure  and  motion  of  the 
minute  particles  in  the  blood,  and  other  juices  of  animals,  as  diftin&ly  as  he 
does,  at  other  times,  the  Shape  and  motion  of  the  animals  themfelves  ?  But 
to  us,  in  our  prefent  ftate,  unalterable  organs  fo  contrived  as  to  difcover  the  fi¬ 
gure  and  motion  of  the  minute  parts  of  bodies,  whereon  depend  thofe  fenfible 
qualities  we  now  obferve  in  them,  would  perhaps  be  of  no  advantage.  God 
has,  no  doubt,  made  them  fo,  as  is  beft  for  us  in  our  prefent  condition.  He 
hath  fitted  us  for  the  neighbourhood  of  the  bodies  that  furround  us,  and  we  have 
to  do  with  :  and  tho’  we  cannot,  by  the  faculties  we  have,  attain  to  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  things,  yet  they  will  ferve  us  well  enough  for  thofe  ends  above- 
mentioned,  which  are  our  great  concernment.  I  beg  my  reader’s  pardon,  for 
laying  before  him  fo  wild  a  fancy,  concerning  the  ways  of  perception  in  beings 
above  us :  but  how  extravagant  foever  it  be,  I  doubt  whether  we  can  imagine 
any  thing  about  the  knowledge  of  angels,  but  after  this  manner,  fome  way  or 
other,  in  proportion  to  what  we  find  and  obferve  in  ourfelves.  And  tho’  we 
cannot  but  allow,  that  the  infinite  power  and  wifdom  of  God  may  frame  crea¬ 
tures,  with  a  thoufand  other  faculties  and  ways  of  perceiving  things  without 
them,  than  what  we  have ;  yet  our  thoughts  can  go  no  farther  than  our  own  : 
fo  impoflible  it  is  for  us  to  enlarge  our  very  gueffes  beyond  the  ideas  received 
*  .  from 
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from  our  own  fenfation  and  reflexion.  The  fuppofition  at  lead,  that  angels  Chap. 
do  fometimes  a iTu me  bodies,  needs  not  ftartle  us  ;  lince  fome  of  the  moft  an-  XXIII. 
tient  and  moft  learned  fathers  of  the  church  feemed  to  believe,  that  they  had 
bodies :  and  this  is  certain,  that  their  ftate  and  way  of  exiftence  is  unknown 

to  us. 

§  14.  But  to  return  to  the  matter  in  hand  :  the  ideas  we  have  of  fubflances,  Complex 
and  the  ways  we  come  by  them  ;  I  fay,  our  fpeciflck  ideas  of  fubflances  are  no-  ^eas  ot 
thing  elfe  but  a  collection  of  a  certain  number  of  Ample  ideas,  confidered  as  uni-  ‘ 1 
ted  in  one  thing.  Thefe  ideas  of  fubflances,  tho’  they  are  commonly  called  Am¬ 
ple  apprehenfions,  and  the  names  of  them  Ample  terms ;  yet  in  effeCt  are  com¬ 
plex  and  compounded.  Thus  the  idea,  which  an  Englifhman  Agnifles  by  the 
name  fwan,  is  white  colour,  long  neck,  read  beak,  black  legs,  and  whole  feet, 
and  all  thefe  of  a  certain  Aze,  with  a  power  of  fwimming  in  the  water,  and 
making  a  certain  kind  of  noife ;  and  perhaps,  to  a  man,  who  has  long  obferved 
thofe  kind  of  birds,  fome  other  properties,  which  all  terminate  in  fenfible.  Am¬ 
ple  ideas,  all  united  in  one  common  fubjeCt. 

§  15.  Besides  the  complex  ideas  we  have  of  material,  fenfible  fubflances,  of  Idea  of  fpiri- 
which  I  have  lafl  fpoken,  by  the  Ample  ideas  we  have  taken  from  thofe  opera-  tual  fubftan- 
tions  of  our  own  minds,  which  we  experiment  daily  in  ourfelves,  as  thinking, 
underflanding,  willing,  knowing,  and  power  of  beginning  motion,  &c.  co-ex-  fubflances, 
ifling  in  fome  fubflance ;  we  are  able  to  frame  the  complex  idea  of  an  immaterial 
fpirit.  And  thus,  by  putting  together  the  ideas  of  thinking,  perceiving,  li¬ 
berty'’  and  power  of  moving  themfelves,  and  other  things,  we  have  as  clear  a 
perception  and  notion  of  immaterial  fubflances,  as  we  have  of  material.  For 
putting  together  the  ideas  of  thinking  and  willing,  or  the  power  of  moving 
or  quieting  corporeal  motion,  joined  to  fubflance,  of  which  we  have  no  diflindt 
idea,  we  have  the  idea  of  an  immaterial  fpirit ;  and  by  putting  together  the 
ideas  of  coherent,  folid  parts,  and  a  power  of  being  moved,  joined  with  fub¬ 
flance,  of  which  likewife  we  have  no  pofitive  idea,  we  have  the  idea  of  matter. 

The  one  is  as  clear  and  diflindt  an  idea  as  the  other :  the  idea  of  thinking, 
and  moving  a  body,  being  as  clear  and  diflindt  ideas,  as  the  ideas  of  extenAon, 
folidity,  and  being  moved.  For  our  idea  of  fubftance  is  equally  obfcure,  or  none 
at  all  in  both  ;  it  is  but  a  fuppofed  I  know  not  what,  to  fupport  thofe  ideas  we 
•<  call  accidents.  It  is  for  want  of  refledtion  that  we  are  apt  to  think,  that  our 
fenfes  fhew  us  nothing  but  material  things.  Every  adt  of  fenfation,  when 
duly  conAdered,  gives  us  an  equal  view  of  both  parts  of  nature,  the  corporeal 
and  fpiritual.  For,  whilfl  I  know,  by  feeing  or  hearing,  &c.  that  there  is 
fome  corporeal  being  without  me,  the  objedt  of  that  fenfation  ;  I  do  more  cer¬ 
tainly  know,  that  there  is  fome  fpiritual  being  within  me  that  fees  and  hears. 

This,  I  muft  be  convinced,  cannot  be  the  adlion  of  bare  infenfible  matter ;  nor 
ever  could  be,  without  an  immaterial,  thinking  being. 

§16.  By  the  complex  idea  of  extended,  Agured,  coloured,  and  all  other  No  idea  of 
fenlible  qualities,  which  is  all  that  we  know  of  it,  we  are  as  far  from  the  idea  of  abftraft  fub- 
the  fubflance  of  body,  as  if  we  knew  nothing  at  all :  nor,  after  all  the  acquain-  ftance* 
tance  and  familiarity,  which  we  imagine  we  have  with  matter,  and  the  many 
qualities  men  allure  themfelves  they  perceive,  and  know  in  bodies,  will  it  per¬ 
haps  upon  examination  be  found,  that  they  have  any  more,  or  clearer,  primary 
ideas  belonging  to  body,  than  they  have  belonging  to  immaterial  fpirit. 

§  17.  The  primary  ideas  we  have  peculiar  to  body,  as  contra-diflinguifhed  to  Thecohefi- 
Ipirit,  are  the  coheAon  of  folid,  and  confequently  feparable,  parts,  and  a  power  on  of  folid 
of  communicating  motion  by  impulfe.  Thefe,  I  think,  are  the  original  ideas 
proper  and  peculiar  to  body;  for  figure  is  but  the  confequence  of  Anite  extenAon.  primary  ide- 

§  18.  The  ideas  we  have  belonging,  and  peculiar  to  fpirit,  are  thinking  and  as  of  body, 
will,  or  a  power  of  putting  body  into  motion  by  thought,  and,  which  is  con-  Thinking 
fequent  to  it,  liberty.  For  as  body  cannot  but  communicate  its  motion  by 
impulfe  to  another  body,  which  it  meets  with  at  reft ;  fo  the  mind  can  put  ideas  of  fpi- 
bodies  into  motion,  or  forbear  to  do  fo,  as  it  pleafes.  The  ideas  of  exiftence,  rit- 
duration,  and  mobility,  are  common  to  them  both, 

Vol.  I.  N  n 
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Book  II.  §  19.  There  is  no  reafon  why  it  fhould  be  thought  ftrange,  that  I  make 
LrwJ  mobility  belong  to  fpirit :  for  having  no  other  idea  of  motion,  but  change  of 
bleof  mo*"  diftance  with  other  beings  that  are  conlidered  as  at  reft ;  and  finding,  that  fpirits* 
as  well  as  bodies*  cannot  operate  but  where  they  are,  and  that  fpirits  do  ope¬ 
rate  at  feveral  times  in  feveral  places,  I  cannot  but  attribute  change  of  place 
to  all  finite  fpirits ;  (for  of  the  infinite  fpirit  I  fpeak  not  here.)  For  my  foul, 
being  a  real  being  as  well  as  my  body,  is  certainly  as  capable  of  changing  dis¬ 
tance  with  any  other  body,  or  being,  as  body  itfelf ;  and  fo  is  capable  of  mo¬ 
tion.  And  if  a  mathematician  can  confider  a  certain  diftance,  or  a  change  of 
that  diftance  between  two  points];  one  may  certainly  conceive  a  diftance,  and  a 
change  of  diftance  between  two  fpirits :  and  fo  conceive  their  motion,  their  ap¬ 
proach,  or  removal,  one  from  another. 

§  20.  Every  one  finds  in  himfelf,  that  his  foul  can  think,  will,  and  ope¬ 
rate  on  his  body  in  the  place  where  that  is ;  but  cannot  operate  on  a  body,  or 
in  a  place  an  hundred  miles  diftant  from  it.  No  body  can  imagine,  that  his 
foul  can  think,  or  move  a  body  at  Oxford,  whilft  he  is  at  London ;  and  cannot 
but  know,  that  being  united  to  his  body,  it  conftantly  changes  place  all  the 
whole  journey  between  Oxford  and  London,  as  the  coach,  or  horfe,  does  that 
carries  him,  and,  I  think,  may  be  faid  to  be  truly  all  that  while  in  motion  :  or, 
if  that  will  not  be  allowed  to  afford  us  a  clear  idea  enough  of  its  motion,  its 
being  feparated  from  the  body  in  death,  I  think,  will ;  for  to  confider  it  as  go¬ 
ing  out  of  the  body,  or  leaving  it,  and  yet  to  have  no  idea  of  its  motion,  feems 
to  me  impoflible. 

§  21.  If  it  be  faid  by  any  one,  that  it  cannot  change  place,  becaufe  it  hath 
none,  for  fpirits  are  not  in  loco,  but  ubi  5  I  fuppofe  that  way  of  talking  will 
not  now  be  of  much  weight  to  many,  in  an  age  that  is  not  much  difpofed  to 
admire,  or  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  deceived  by,  fuch  unintelligible  ways  of  fpeak- 
ing.  But  if  any  one  thinks  there  is  any  fenfe  in  that  diftindtion,  and  that  it  is 
applicable  to  our  prefent  purpofe,  I  defire  him  to  put  it  into  intelligible  Englifh  ; 
and  then  from  thence  draw  a  reafon  to  fhew,  that  immaterial  fpirits  are  not 
capable  of  motion.  Indeed  motion  cannot  be  attributed  to  God  ;  not  becaufe  he 
is  an  immaterial,  but  becaufe  he  is  an  infinite  fpirit. 

§  22.  Let  us  compare  then  our  complex  idea  of  an  immaterial  fpirit  with 
our  complex  idea  of  body,  and  fee  whether  there  be  any  more  obfcurity  iij 
one  than  in  the  other,  and  in  which  moft.  Our  idea  of  body,  as  I  think,  is  an 
extended,  folid  fubftance,  capable  of  communicating  motion  by  impulfe  :  and 
our  idea  of  foul,  as  an  immaterial  fpirit,  is  of  a  fubftance  that  thinks,  and 
has  a  power  of  exciting  motion  in  body,  by  willing  or  thought.  Thefe,  I 
think,  are  our  complex  ideas  of  foul  and  body,  as  contra-diftinguiflied  ;  and 
now  let  us  examine  which  has  moft  obfcurity  in  it,  and  difficulty  to  be  appre¬ 
hended.  I  know,  that  people,  whofe  thoughts  are  immerfed  in  matter,  and 
have  fo  fubje&ed  their  minds  to  their  fenfes,  that  they  feldom  reflect  on  any  thing 
beyond  them,  are  apt  to  fay,  they  cannot  comprehend  a  thinking  tiling,  which 
perhaps  is  true  :  but  I  affirm,  when  they  confider  it  well,  they  can  no  more 
comprehend  an  extended  thing. 

§  23.  If  any  one  fay,  he  knows  not  what  it  is  thinks  in  him  :  he  means,  he 
folid  parts  m  knows  not  what  the  fubftance  is  of  that  thinking  thing :  no  more,  fay  I, 
to  be’ con- r  knows  he  what  the  fubftance  is  of  that  folid  thing.  Farther,  if  he  fays  he 
ceived,  as  knows  not  how  he  thinks ;  I  anfwer,  neither  knows  he  how  he  is  extended ; 
thinking  in  h0w  the  folid  parts  of  body  are  united,  or  cohere  together  to  make  extenfion'. 

For,  tho’  the  preffure  of  the  particles  of  air  may  account  for  the  cohefion  of  fe¬ 
veral  parts  of  matter,  that  are  grofler  than  the  particles  of  air,  and  have  pores 
lefs  than  the  corpufcles  of  air  j  yet  the  weight,  or  preffure  of  the  air,  will 
not  explain,  nor  can  be  a  caufe  of  the  coherence  of  the  particles  of  air  them¬ 
felves.  And  if  the  preffure  of  the  aether,  or  any  fubtiler  matter  than  the 
air,  may  unite,  and  hold  faff;  together  the  parts  of  a  particle  of  air,  as  well 
as  other  bodies;  yet  it  cannot  make  bonds  for  itfelf,  and  hold  together  the 
parts,  that  make  up  every  the  leaft  corpufcle  of  that  materia  fubtilis.  So  that 
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that  hypothecs,  how  ingenioufly  foever  explained,  by  (hewing,  that  the  parts  Chap# 
of  fenfible  bodies  are  held  together  by  the  preffure  of  other  external  infenlible  XXIIL 
bodies,  reaches  not  the  parts  of  the  asther  itfelf :  and  by  how  much  the  more  Ow 
evident  it  proves,  that  the  parts  of  other  bodies  are  held  together  by  the  ex¬ 
ternal  preffure  of  the  aether,  and  can  have  no  other,  conceivable  caufe  of  their 
cohefion  and  union,  by  fo  much  the  more  it  leaves  us  in  the  dark  concerning 
the  cohefion  of  the  parts  of  the  corpufcles  of  the  tether  itfelf ;  which  we  can 
neither  conceive  without  parts,  they  being  bodies,  and  divifible;  nor  yet  how 
their  parts  cohere,  they  wanting  that  caufe  of  cohefion,  which  is  given  of  the 
cohefion  of  the  parts  of  all  other  bodies. 

§  24.  But  in  truth  the  preffure  of  any  ambient  fluid,  how  great  foever,  can 
be  no  intelligible  caufe  of  the  cohefion  of  the  folid  parts  of  matter.  For,  tho’ 
fuch  a  preffure  may  hinder  the  avulfion  of  two  polilhed  fuperficies  one  from  ano¬ 
ther,  in  a  line  perpendicular  to  them,  as  in  the  experiment  of  two  polilhed 
marbles ;  yet  it  can  never,  in  the  lead,  hinder  the  Reparation  by  a  motion,  in 
a  line  parallel  to  thofe  furfaces.  Becaufe  the  ambient  fluid,  having  a  full 
liberty  to  fucceed  in  each  point  of  fpace,  deferted  by  a  lateral  motion,  refills 
fuch  a  motion  of  bodies  fo  joined,  no  more  than  it  would  refill  the  motion  of 
that  body,  were  it  on  all  fides  invironed  by  that  fluid,  and  touched  no  other 
body  :  and  therefore,  if  there  were  no  other  caufe  of  cohefion,  all  parts  of 
bodies  mull  be  eallly  feparable  by  fuch  a  lateral,  Hiding  motion.  For,  if  the 
preffure  of  the  tether  be  the  adequate  caufe  of  cohefion,  wherever  that  caufe 
operates  not,  there  can  be  no  cohefion.  And  fince  it  cannot  operate  againll 
fuch  a  lateral  feparation,  (as  has  been  Ihewn)  therefore  in  every  imaginary 
plain,  interfering  any  mafs  of  matter,  there  could  be  no  more  cohefion,  than 
of  two  polilhed  furfaces,  which  will  always,  notwithllanding  any  imaginable 
preffure  of  a  fluid,  eafily  Hide  one  from  another.  So  that  perhaps,  how  clear 
an  idea  foever  we  think  we  have  of  the  extenfion  of  body,  which  is  nothing 
but  the  cohefion  of  folid  parts,  he  that  lhall  well  confider  it  in  his  mind,  may 
have  reafon  to  conclude,  that  it  is  as  eafy  for  him  to  have  a  deal  idea,  how  the 
foul  thinks,  as  how  body  is  extended.  For  fince  body  is  no  farther,  nor  other-  " 
wife  extended,  than  by  the  union  and  cohefion  of  its  folid  parts,  we  lhall  very 
ill  comprehend  the  extenfion  of  body,  without  underllanding  wherein  confills 
the  union  and  cohefion  of  its  parts  ;  which  feems  to  me  as  incomprehenfible, 
as  the  manner  of  thinking,  and  how  it  is  performed, 

§  25.  I  allow  it  is  uliial  for  moll  people  to  wonder,  how  anyone  Ihould 
find  a  difficulty  in  what  they  think  they  every  day  obferve.  Bo  we  not  fee, 
will  they  be  ready  to  fay,  the  parts  of  bodies  Hick  firmly  together  ?  is  there  any 
thing  more  common  ?  and  what  doubt  can  there  be  made  of  it  ?  And  the  like, 

I  fay,  concerning  thinking,  and  voluntary  motion  :  Do  we  not  every  moment 
experiment  it  in  ourfelves ;  and  therefore  can  it  be  doubted  ?  The  matter  of 
fad;  is  clear,  I  confels ;  but  when  we  would  a  little  nearer  look  into  it,  and  con¬ 
fider  how  it  is  done,  there  I  think  we  are  at  a  lofs,  both  in  the  one,  and  the 
other  ;  and  can  as  little  underhand  how  the  parts  of  body  cohere,  as  how  we 
ourfelves  perceive,  or  move.  I  would  have  any  one  intelligibly  explain  to  me, 
how  the  parts  of  gold,  or  brafs,  (that  but  now  in  fufion  were  as  loofe  from 
one  another,  as  the  particles  of  water,  or  the  fands  of  an  hour-glafs)  come 
in  a  few  moments  to  be  fo  united,  and  adhere  fo  llrongly  one  to  another,  that 
the  utmoll  force  of  men’s  arms  cannot  feparate  them :  a  confidering  man  will, 

I  fuppofe,  be  here  at  a  lofs,  to  fatisfy  his  own,  or  another  man’s  underllanding. 

§26.  The  little  bodies,  that  compofe  that  fluid  we  call  water,  are  fo  ex¬ 
tremely  fmall,  that  I  have  never  heard  of  any  one,  who  by  a  microfcope  (and 
yet  I  have  heard  of  fome  that  have  magnified  to  ten  thoufand  ;  nay,  to  much 
above  a  hundred  thoufand  times)  pretended  to  perceive  their  di  Hindi  bulk,  figure,  or 
motion  :  and  the  particles  of  water  are  alfo  fo  perfectly  loofe  one  from  another, 
that  the  leall  force  fenfibly  feparates  them.  Nay,  if  we  confider  their  perpe¬ 
tual  motion,  we  mull  allow  them  to  have  no  cohefion  one  with  another;  and 
yet  let  but  a  {harp  cold  come,  and  they  unite,  they  confolidate,  thefe  little 
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atoms  cohere,  and  are  not,  without  great  force,  feparable*  He  that  could  find 
the  bonds  that  tie  thefe  heaps  of  loofe  little  bodies  together  fo  firmly  ;  he  that 
could  make  known  the  cement,  that  makes  them  hick  fo  faft  one  to  another, 
would  difcover  a  great,  and  yet  unknown  fecret ;  and  yet,  when  that  was  done, 
would  he  be  far  enough  from  making  the  extenfion  of  body  (which  is  the  co- 
hefion  of  its  folid  parts)  intelligible,  till  he  could  fhew  wherein  confifted  the 
union,  or  confolidation  of  the  parts  of  thofe  bonds,  or  of  that  cement,  or  of 
the  leaft  particle  of  matter  that  exifts.  Whereby  it  appears,  that  this  primary 
and  fuppofed  obvious  quality  of  body,  will  be  found,  when  examined,  to  be 
as  incomprehenfible,  as  any  thing  belonging  to  our  minds,  and  a  folid,  extended 
fubftance  as  hard  to  be  conceived,  as  a  thinking,  immaterial  one,  whatever  dif¬ 
ficulties  fome  would  raife  again  ft  it. 

§  27.  For,  to  extend  our  thoughts  a  little  farther,  that  preflfure,  which  i3 
brought  to  explain  the  cohefion  of  bodies,  is  as  unintelligible  as  the  cohefion 
itfelf.  For,  if  matter  be  confidered,  as  no  doubt  it  is,  finite,  let  any  one  fend 
his  contemplation  to  the  extremities  of  the  univerfe,  and  there  fee  what  con¬ 
ceivable  hoops,  what  bond  he  can  imagine  to  hold  this  mafs  of  matter  in 
fo  clofe  a  preffure  together  ;  from  whence  fteel  has  its  firmnefs,  and  the  parts 
of  a  diamond  their  hardnefs  and  indifiolubility.  If  matter  be  finite,  it  muft 
have  its  extremes  ;  and  there  muft  be  fomething  to  hinder  it  from  fcattering 
afunder.  If,  to  avoid  this  difficulty,  any  one  will  throw  himfelf  into  the  fup- 
pofition  and  abyfs  of  infinite  matter,  let  him  confider  what  light  he  thereby 
brings  to  the  cohefion  of  body,  and  whether  he  be  ever  the  nearer  making  it 
intelligible,  by  refolving  it  into  a  fuppofition,  the  moft  abfurd  and  moft  in¬ 
comprehenfible  of  all  other :  fo  far  is  our  extenfion  of  body  (which  is  nothing 
but  the  cohefion  of  folid  j  parts)  from  being  clearer,  or  more  diftindt,  when  we 
would  enquire  into  the  nature,  caufe,  or  manner,  of  it,  than  the  idea  of 
thinking. 

§  28.  Another  idea  we  have  of  body,  is  the  power  of  communication  of 
motion  by  impulfe ;  and  of  our  fouls,  the  power  of  exciting  motion  by  thought. 
Thefe  ideas,  the  one  of  body,  the  other  of  our  minds,  every  day’s  experience 
clearly  furriifhes  us  with  :  but,  if  here  again  we  enquire  how  this  is  done,  we 
'  are  equally  in  the  dark.  For  in  the  communication  of  motion  by  impulfe, 
wherein  as  much  motion  is  loft  to  one  body,  as  is  got  to  the  other,  which  is 
the  ordinarieft  cafe,  we  can  have  no  other  conception,  but  of  the  pafiing  of 
motion  out  of  one  body  into  another ;  which,  I  think,  is  as  obfcure  and  un¬ 
conceivable,  as  how  our  minds  move,  or  ftop  our  bodies  by  thought ;  which  we 
every  moment  find  they  do.  The  increafe  of  motion  by  impulfe,  which  is 
obferved,  or  believed  fometimes  to  happen,  is  yet  harder  to  be  underftood.  We 
have,  by  daily  experience,  clear  evidence  of  motion,  produced  both  by  impulfe 
and  by  thought  ;  but  the  manner  how,  hardly  comes  within  our  comprehenfion  j 
we  are  equally  at  a  lofs  in  both.  So  that  however  we  confider  motion,  and  its 
communication,  either  from  body  or  fpirit,  the  idea  which  belongs  to  fpirit,  is 
at  leaft  as  clear,  as  that  which  belongs  to  body.  And,  if  we  confider  the  aCtive 
power  of  moving,  or,  as  I  may  call  it,  motivity,  it  is  much  clearer  in  fpirit  than 
body  5  fince  two  bodies,  placed  by  one  another  at  reft,  will  never  afford  us  the 
idea  of  a  power  in  the  one  to  move  the  other,  but  by  a  borrowed  motion : 
whereas  the  mind,  every  day,  affords  us  ideas  of  an  aCtive  power  of  moving 
of  bodies ;  and  therefore  it  is  worth  our  confideration,  whether  active  power 
be  not  the  proper  attribute  of  fpirits,  and  paffive  power  of  matter.  Hence 
may  be  conjectured,  that  created  fpirits  are  not  totally  feparate  from  matter, 
becaufe  they  are  both  adtive  and  paffive.  Pure  fpirit,  viz.  God,  is  only  aCtive ; 
pure  matter  is  only  paffive ;  thofe  beings  that  are  both  aftive  and  paffive,  we 
may  judge  to  partake  of  both.  But,  be  that  as  it  will,  I  think,  we  have  as 
many,  and  as  clear  ideas  belonging  to  fpirit,  as  we  have  belonging  to  body,  the 
fubftance  of  each  being  equally  unknown  to  us,  and  the  idea  of  thinking  in  fpi¬ 
rit,  as  clear  as  of  extenfion  in  body;  and  the  communication  of  motion  by 
thought,  which  we  attribute  to  fpirit,  is  as  evident  as  that  by  impulfe,  which  we 
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afcribe  to  body.  Conftant  experience  makes  us  fenfible  of  both  of  thefe,  tho’  our  Chap. 
narrow  underftandings  can  comprehend  neither.  For,  when  the  mind  would  XXIII. 
look  beyond  thofe  original  ideas  we  have  from  fenfation,  or  reflection,  and  pe-  ^WJ 
netrate  into  their  caufes,  and  manner  of  production,  we  find  ftill  it  difcovers 
nothing,  but  its  own  ffiort-fightednefs. 

§  29.  To  conclude,  fenfation  convinces  us,  that  there  are  folid,  extended 
fubftances ;  and  reflection,  that  there  are  thinking  ones :  experience  allures  us 
of  the  exiftence  of  fuch  beings ;  and  that  the  one  hath  a  power  to  move  body 
by  impulfe,  the  other  by  thought ;  this  we  cannot  doubt  of.  Experience,  I 
fay,  every  moment  furnifhes  us  with  the  clear  ideas,  both  of  the  one  and  the 
other.  But  beyond  thefe  ideas,  as  received  from  their  proper  fources,  our  fa¬ 
culties  will  not  reach.  If  we  would  enquire  farther  into  their  nature,  caufes, 
and  manner,  we  perceive  not  the  nature  of  extenfion  clearer  than  we  do  of 
thinking.  If  we  would  explain  them  any  farther,  one  is  as  eafy  as  the  other  ; 
and  there  is  no  more  difficulty  to  conceive  how  a  fubftance,  we  know  not, 
fhould  by  thought  fet  body  into  motion,  than  how  a  fubftance  we  know  not, 
fhould  by  impulfe  fet  body  into  motion.  So  that  we  are  no  more  able  to  dis¬ 
cover  wherein  the  ideas  belonging  to  body  confift,  than  thofe  belonging  to  fpi- 
lit.  From  whence  it  feems  probable  to  me,  that  the  Ample  ideas  we  receive 
from  fenfation  and  reflection,  are  the  boundaries  of  our  thoughts;  beyond 
winch  the  mind,  whatever  efforts  it  would  make,  is  not  able  to  advance  one 
jot ;  nor  can  it  make  any  difcoveries,  when  it  would  pry  into  the  nature  and 
hidden  caufes  of  thofe  ideas. 

§  30.  So  that,  in  Ihort,  the  idea  we  have  of  fpirit,  compared  with  the  idea  Idea  of  body 
we  have  of  body,  ftands  thus :  the  fubftance  of  fpirit  is  unknown  to  us ;  and aud  fPin*j 
fo  is  the  fubftance  of  body  equally  unknown  to  us.  Two  primary  qualities,  orcomPare  • 
properties  of  body,  viz.  folid,  coherent  parts  and  impulfe,  we  have  diftinCt,  clear 
ideas  of :  fo,  likewife,  we  know,  and  have  diftinCt,  clear  ideas  of  two  primary 
qualities,  or  properties,  of  fpirit,  viz.  thinking,  and  a  power  of  aCtion ;  i.  e.  a 
power  of  beginning,  or  flopping  feveral  thoughts,  or  motions.  We  have  alfo 
the  ideas  of  feveral  qualities  inherent  in  bodies,  and  have  the  clear,  diftinCt  ideas 
of  them :  which  qualities  are  but  the  various  modifications  of  the  extenfion  of 
cohering,  folid  parts,  and  their  motion.  We  have,  likewifej  the  ideas  of  the 
feveral  modes  of  thinking,  viz.  believing,  doubting,  intending,  fearing,  hoping ; 
all  which  are  but  the  feveral  modes  of  thinking.  We  have  alfo  the  ideas  of 
willing,  and  moving  the  body  confequent  to  it,  and  with  the  body  itfelf  too ; 
for,  as  has  been  fhewn,  fpirit  is  capable  of  motion. 

§  31.  Lastly,  if  this  notion  of  immaterial  fpirit  may  have,  perhaps,  fome  The  notion 
difficulties  in  it,  not  eafy  to  be  explained,  we  have,  therefore,  no  more  reafon ot 
to  deny,  or  doubt,  the  exiftence  of  fuch  fpirits,  than  we  have  to  deny,  or  more'diffi- 
doubt,  the  exiftence  of  body ;  becaufe  the  notion  of  body  is  cumbered  with  culty  in  it, 
fome  difficulties  very  hard,  and,  perhaps,  impoffible  to  be  explained,  or  under- than  that  of* 
flood  by  us.  For  I  would  fain  have  inftanced  any  thing  in  our  notion  of  fpirit,  0  -v'' 
more  perplexed,  or  nearer  a  contradiction,  than  the  very  notion  of  body  in¬ 
cludes  in  it ;  the  divifibility  in  infinitum  of  any  finite  extenfion,  involving  us, 
whether  we  grant,  or  deny  it,  in  confequences  impoffible  to  be  explicated,  or 
made  in  our  apprehenfions  confiftent ;  confequences,  that  carry  greater  difficulty, 
and  more  apparent  abfurdity,  than  any  thing  can  follow  from  the  notion  of  an 
immaterial,  knowing  fubftance. 

§  32.  Which  we  are  not  at  all  to  wonder  at,  fince  we,  having  but  fome  few*  We  know 
fuperficial  ideas  of  things,  difcovered  to  us  only  by  the  fenfes,  from  without,  nothing  be- 
or  by  the  mind,  reflecting  on  what  it  experiments  in  itfelf  within,  have  no  n^leTdea? 
knowledge  beyond  that,  much  lefs  of  the  internal  conftitution,  and  true  na¬ 
ture  of  things,  being  deftitute  of  faculties  to  attain  it.  And,  therefore,  experi¬ 
menting  and  difcovering  in  our  felves  knowledge,  and  the  power  of  voluntary 
motion,  as  certainly  as  we  experiment,  or  difcover  in  things  without  us,  the 
cohefion  and  feparation  of  folid  parts,  which  is  the  extenfion  and  motion  of 
bodies ;  we  have  as  much  reafon  to  be  fatisfied  with  our  notion  of  immaterial 
Vol.  I.  O  o  fpirit, 
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Book.  II.  fpirit,  as  with  our  notion  of  body,  and  the  exigence  of  the  one  as  well  as  the 
,  other.  For  it  being  no  more  a  contradiction  that  thinking  thou  Id  exift,  feparate 

and  independent  from  folidity,  than  it  is  a  contradiction  that  folidity  fhould 
exift,  feparate  and  independent  from  thinking,  they  being  both  but  Ample  ideas, 
independent  one  from  another ;  and  having  as  clear  and  diftinCt  ideas  in  us  of 
thinking,  as  of  folidity,  I  know  not  why  we  may  not  as  well  allow  a  thinking 
thing  without  folidity,  i.  e.  immaterial,  to  exift,  as  a  folid  thing  without  think¬ 
ing,  i.  e.  matter,  to  exift ;  efpecially  fince  it  is  not  harder  to  conceive  how 
thinking  fhould  exift  without  matter,  than  how  matter  fhould  think.  For, 
whenfoever  we  would  proceed  beyond  thefe  fimple  ideas  we  have  from  fenfa- 
tion  and  reflection,  and  dive  farther  into  the  nature  of  things,  we  fall  prefently 
into  darknefs  and  obfcurity,  perplexednefs  and  difficulties ;  and  can  difcover  no¬ 
thing  farther,  but  our  own  blindnefs  and  ignorance.  But  which  ever  of  thefe 
complex  ideas  be  cleared:,  that  of  body,  or  immaterial  fpirit,  this  is  evident, 
that  the  fimple  ideas  that  make  them  up,  are  no  other  than  what  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  lenfation,  or  reflection  and  fo  is  it  of  all  our  other  ideas  of  fub¬ 
ftances,  even  of  God  himfelf. 

Idea  of  God.  §  33-  For,  if  we  examine  the  idea  we  have  of  the  incomprehenfible,  fu- 
preme  being,  we  fhall  find,  that  we  come  by  it  the  fame  way ;  and  that  the 
complex  ideas  we  have  both  of  God,  and  feparate  fpirits,  are  made  up  of  the 
fimple  ideas  we  receive  from  reflection ;  v.  g.  having  from  what  we  experiment 
in  our  felves  got  the  ideas  of  exiftence  and  duration ;  of  knowledge  and  power, 
of  pleafure  and  happinefs ;  and  of  feveral  other  qualities  and  powers,  which  it 
is  better  to  have  than  to  be  without :  when  we  would  frame  an  idea,  the  molt 
fuitable  we  can,  to  the  fupreme  being,  we  enlarge  every  one  of  thefe  with  our 
idea  of  infinity ;  and  fo  putting  them  together,  make  our  complex  idea  of  God. 
For  that  the  mind  has  fuch  a  power  of  enlarging  fome  of  its  ideas,  received 
from  fenfation  and  reflection,  has  been  already  fhewn. 

§  34.  If  I  find  that  I  know  fome  few  things,  and  fome  of  them,  or  all, 
perhaps,  imperfectly,  I  can  frame  an  idea  of  knowing  twice  as  many ;  which  I 
can  double  again,  as  often  as  I  can  add  to  number ;  and  thus  enlarge  my  idea  of 
knowledge,  by  extending  its  comprehenfion  to  all  things  exifting,  or  poffible. 
The  fame  alfo  I  can  do  of  knowing  them  more  perfectly  j  i.  e.  all  their  qua¬ 
lities,  powers,  caufes,  confequences,  and  relations,  &c.  till  all  be  perfectly 
known,  that  is  in  them,  or  can  any  way  relate  to  them ;  and  thus  frame  the 
idea  of  infinite,  or  boundlefs  knowledge.  The  fame  may  alfo  be  done  of  power, 
till  we  come  to  that  we  call  infinite  j  and  alfo  of  the  duration  of  exiftence, 
without  beginning,  or  end ;  and  fo  frame  the  idea  of  an  eternal  being.  The 
degrees,  or  extent,  wherein  we  aferibe  exiftence,  power,  wifdom,  and  all  other 
perfections  (which  we  can  have  any  ideas  of)  to  that  fovereign  being,  which  we 
call  God,  being  all  boundlefs  and  infinite,  we  frame  the  beft  idea  of  him  our 
minds  are  capable  of :  all  which  is  done,  I  fay,  by  enlarging  thofe  fimple  ideas 
we  have  taken  from  the  operations  of  our  own  minds,  by  reflection  j  or  by 
our  fenfes,  from  exteriour  things,  to  that  vaftnefs  to  which  infinity  can  extend 
them. 

§  35.  For  it  is  infinity,  which  joined  to  our  ideas  of  exiftence,  power, 
knowledge,  &c.  makes  that  complex  idea,  whereby  we  reprefent  to  our  felves 
the  beft  we  can,  the  fupreme  being.  For  tho’  in  his  own  eflence  (which  cer¬ 
tainly  we  do  not  know,  not  knowing  the  real  eflence  of  a  pebble,  or  a  fly,  or 
of  our  own  felves)  God  be  fimple  and  uncompounded ;  yet,  I  think,”  I  may  fay, 
we  have  no  other  idea  of  him,  but  a  complex  one  of  exiftence,  knowledge, 
power,  happinefs,  &c.  infinite  and  eternal :  which  are  all  diftinCt  ideas,  and 
fome  of  them  being  relative,  are  again  compounded  of  others  ;  all  which  being, 
as  has  been  fhewn,  originally  got  from  fenfation  and  reflection,  go  to  make  up 
the  idea,  or  notion,  we  have  of  God. 

No  ideas  in  §  36.  This  farther  is  to  be  obferved,  that  there  is  no  idea  we  attribute  to 
our  complex  God,  bating  infinity,  which  is  not  alfo  a  part  of  our  complex  idea  of  other 
butthofegoc  *Fr*ts-  Becaule,  being  capable  of  no  other  fimple  ideas,  belonging  to  any 
from  thing 
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thing  but  body,  but  thofe  which  by  reflection  we  receive  from  the  operation  of  Chap. 
our  own  minds,  we  can  attribute  to  fpirits  no  other,  but  what  we  receive  XXIII. 
from  thence :  and  all  the  difference  we  can  put  between  them,  in  our  contem- 
plation  of  fpirits,  is  only  in  the  feveral  extents,  and  degrees,  of  their  know-  [[°™ 
ledge,  power,  duration,  happinefs,  &c.  For  that  in  our  ideas,  as  well  of  fpi-  fleft’ion, 
rits,  as  of  other  things,  we  are  reftrained  to  thofe  we  receive  from  fenfation  and 
reflection,  is  evident  from  hence ;  that,  in  our  ideas  of  fpirits,  how  much  foever 
advanced  in  perfection  beyond  thofe  of  bodies,  even  to  that  of  infinite,  we  can¬ 
not  yet  have  any  idea  of  the  manner  wherein  they  difcover  their  thoughts  one 
to  another :  tho’  we  mull  neceffarily  conclude,  that  feparate  fpirits,  which  are 
beings  that  have  perfeCter  knowledge  and  greater  happinefs  than  we,  mu  ft  needs 
have  alfo  a  perfeCter  way  of  communicating  their  thoughts  than  we  have,  who 
are  fain  to  make  ufe  of  corporeal  figns  and  particular  founds  ;  which  are,  there¬ 
fore,  of  moft  general  ufe,  as  being  the  beft  and  quickeft  we  are  capable  of 
But  of  immediate  communication,  having  no  experiment  in  our  felves,  and 
confequently  no  notion  of  it  at  all,  we  have  no  idea  how  fpirits,  which  ufe  not 
words,  can  with  quicknefs,  or  much  lefs,  how  fpirits,  that  Have  no  bodies,  can 
be  mafters  of  their  own  thoughts,  and  communicate,  or  conceal  them  at  plea- 
fure,  tho’  we  cannot  but  neceffarily  fuppofe  they  have  fuch  a  power. 

§  37.  And  thus  we  have  feen,  what  kind  of  ideas  we  have  of  fubftances  of Recapitula- 
all  kinds,  wherein  they  confift,  and  how  we  come  by  them.  From  whence,  I tion- 
think,  it  is  very  evident, 

First,  That  all  our  ideas  of  the  feveral  forts  of  fubftances,  are  nothing  but 
collections  of  limple  ideas,  with  a  fuppofition  of  fomething  to  which  they  be¬ 
long,  and  in  which  they  fubfift ;  tho’  of  this  fuppofed  fomething,  we  have  no 
clear  diftinCt  idea  at  all. 

Secondly,  That  all  the  fimple  ideas,  that,  thus  united  in  one  common 
fubftratum,  make  up  our  complex  ideas  of  feveral  forts  of  fubftances,  are  no 
other  but  fuch  as  we  have  received  from  fenfation,  or  reflection.  So  that  even 
in  thofe,  which  we  think  we  are  moft  intimately  acquainted  with,  and  that 
come  neareft  the  comprehenfion  of  our  moft  enlarged  conceptions,  we  cannot 
go  beyond  thofe  fimple  ideas.  And  even  in  thofe,  which  feem  moft  remote 
from  all  we  have  to  do  with,  and  do  infinitely  furpafs  any  thing  we  can  perceive 
in  our  felves  by  reflection,  or  difcover  by  fenfation  in  other  things,  we  can  attain 
to  nothing  but  thofe  fimple  ideas,  which  we  originally  received  from  fenfation, 
or  reflection ;  as  is  evident  in  the  complex  ideas  we  have  of  angels,  and  particu¬ 
larly  of  God  himfelf. 

Thirdly,  That  moft  of  the  fimple  ideas,  that  make  up  our  complex  ideas 
of  fubftances,  when  truly  confidered,  are  only  powers,  however  we  are  apt  to 
take  them  for  pofitive  qualities ;  v.  g.  the  greateft  part  of  the  ideas,  that  make 
our  complex  idea  of  gold,  are  yellownefs,  great  weight,  duCtility,  fufibility, 
and  folubility  in  aq.  regia,  &c.  all  united  together  in  an  unknown  fubftratum  : 
all  which  ideas  are  nothing  elfe  but  fo  many  relations  to  other  fubftances,  and 
are  not  really  in  the  gold,  confidered  barely  in  it  felf,  tho’  they  depend  on  thofe 
real  and  primary  qualities  of  its  internal  conftitution,  whereby  it  has  a  fitnefs 
differently  to  operate,  and  be  operated  on  by  feveral  other  fubftances. 


CHAP.  XXIV. 


Of  collective  ideas  of  fubftances. 

§  i.  'I  JESIDES  thefe  complex  ideas  of  feveral,  Angle  fubftances,  as  of  Chap, 
13  man,  horfe,  gold,  violet,  apple,  &c.  the  mind  hath  alfo  complex,  XXIV. 
collective  ideas  of  fubftances ;  which  I  fo  call,  becaufe  fuch  ideas  are  made  up 
of  many  particular  fubftances,  confidered  together,  as  united  into  one  idea,  and  °ne  ldea< 
which  fo  joined  are  looked  on  as  one :  v.  g.  the  idea  of  fuch  a  collection  of 
men  as  make  an  army,  tho’  confifting  of  a  great  number  of  diftinCt  fubftances, 
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Book  II.  is  as  much  one  idea,  as  the  idea  of  a  man :  and  the  great  coliedive  idea  of  all 
bodies  whatfoever,  fignified  by  the  name  world,  is  as  much  one  idea,  as  the 
idea  of  any  the  lead  particle  of  matter  in  it ;  it  fufficing  to  the  unity  of  any 
idea,  that  it  be  confidered  as  one  reprefentation,  or  pidure,  tho’  made  up  of 
ever  fo  many  particulars. 

§  2.  These  coliedive  ideas  of  fubdances,  the  mind  makes  by  its  power  of 
the  power  of  COmpofition,  and  uniting  feverally,  either  fimple,  or  complex  ideas  into  one,  as 
in  tlie°mind  11  ^oes  by  t^ie  ^ame  faculty  make  the  complex  ideas  of  particular  fubdances, 
confiding  of  an  aggregate  of  divers,  Ample  ideas  united  in  one  fubdance  :  and 
as  the  mind,  by  putting  together  the  repeated  ideas  of  unity,  makes  the  col- 
ledive  mode,  or  complex  idea  of  any  number,  as  a  fcore,  or  a  grofs,  &c.  fo 
by  putting  together  feveral  particular  fubdances,  it  makes  coliedive  ideas  of  fub- 
dances,  as  a  troop,  an  army,  a  fwarm,  a  city,  a  fleet ;  each  of  which  every 
one  finds,  that  he  reprefents  to  his  own  mind  by  one  idea,  in  one  view ;  and  fo, 
under  that  notion,  confiders  thofe  feveral  things  as  perfedly  one,  as  one  ffiip,  or 
one  atom.  Nor  is  it  harder  to  conceive,  how  an  army  of  ten  thoufand  men 
ffiould  make  one  idea,  than  how  a  man  ffiould  make  one  idea ;  it  being  as  eafy 
to  the  mind  to  unite  into  one  the  idea  of  a  great  number  of  men,  and  confider 
it  as  one,  as  it  is  to  unite  into  one  particular,  all  the  didind  ideas  that  make  up 
the  compofition  of  a  man,  and  confider  them  all  together  as  one. 

All  artificial  §  3.  Amongst  fuch  kind  of  coliedive  ideas,  are  to  be  counted  mod  part  of 
things  are  artificial  things,  at  lead  fuch  of  them  as  are  made  up  of  didind  fubdances: 

and,  in  truth,  if  we  confider  all  thefe  coliedive  ideas  aright ;  as  army,  condel- 
lation,  univerfe,  as  they  are  united  into  fo  many  Angle  ideas,  they  are  but  the 
artificial  draughts  of  the  mind ;  bringing  things  very  remote,  and  independent 
on  one  another,  into  one  view,  the  better  to  contemplate  and  difeourfe  of 
them,  united  into  one  conception,  and  fignified  by  one  name.  For  there  are 
no  things  fo  remote,  nor  fo  contrary,  which  the  mind  cannot,  by  this  art  of 
compofition,  bring  into  one  idea ;  as  is  vifible  in  that  fignified  by  the  name 
univerfe. 


colle&ive 

ideas. 
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§  i.  ESIDES  the  ideas,  whether  fimple,  or  complex,  that  the  mind  has 
°f  things,  as  they  are  in  themfelves,  there  are  others  it  gets  from 
their  comparifon  one  with  another.  The  underdanding,  in  the  confideration  of 
any  thing,  is  not  confined  to  that  precife  objed :  it  can  carry  any  idea  as  it 
were  beyond  itfelf,  or,  at  lead,  look  beyond  it,  to  fee  how  it  dands  in  confor¬ 
mity  to  any  other.  When  the  mind  fo  confiders  one  thing,  that  it  does,  as  it 
were,  bring  it  to,  and  fet  it  by  another,  and  carry  its  view  from  one  to  the  other : 
this  is,  as  the  words  import,  relation  and  refped j  and  the  denominations 
given  to  pofitive  things,  intimating  that  refped,  and  ferving  as  marks  to  lead 
the  thoughts  beyond  the  fubjed  itfelf  denominated  to  fomething  didind  from 
it,  are  what  we  call  relatives  j  and  the  things  fo  brought  together,  related. 
Thus,  when  the  mind  confiders  Caius  as  fuch  a  pofitive  being,  it  takes  nothing 
into  that  idea,  but  what  really  exids  in  Caius;  v.  g.  when  I  confider  him  as 
man,  I  have  nothing  in  my  mind  but  the  complex  idea  of  the  fpecies,  man. 
So,  likewife,  when  I  fay  Caius  is  a  white  man,  I  have  nothing  but  the  bare  con¬ 
fideration  of  man,  who  hath  that  white  colour.  But  when  I  give  Caius  the 
name,  hufband,  I  intimate  fome  other  perfon ;  and  when  I  give  him  the  name, 
whiter,  I  intimate  fome  other  thing :  in  both  cafes  my  thought  is  led  to  fome¬ 
thing  beyond  Caius,  and  there  are  two  things  brought  into  confideration.  And 
fince  any  idea,  whether  fimple,  or  complex,  may  be  the  occafion  why  the  mind 
thus  brings  two  things  together,  and,  as  it  were,  takes  a  view  of  them  at  once, 
tho’  dill  confidered  as  didind ;  therefore  any  of  our  ideas  may  be  the  foundation 
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of  relation.  As  in  the  above-mentioned  inftance,  the  con  trad:  and  ceremony  of  Chap,, 
marriage  with  Sempronia,  is  the  occafion  of  the  denomination,  or  relation  of  XXV. 
hufband  ;  and  the  colour  white,  the  occafion  why  he  is  faid  whiter  than  free-  — ) 

ftone, 

§2.  These,  and  the  like  relations,  expreffed  by  relative  terms,  that  have  Relations, 
others  anfwering  them,  with  a  reciprocal  intimation,  as  father  and  fon,  bigger  cor" 

and  lefs,  caufe  and  effed,  are  very  obvious  to  every  one,  and  every  body  at  firft  termsv  not 
light  perceives  the  relation.  For  father  and  fon,  hulband  and  wife,  and  l'uch  eaiily  per- 
other  correlative  terms,  feem  fo  nearly  to  belong  one  to  another,  and  through  ceived* 
cuftom  do  fo  readily  chime  and  anfwer  one  another  in  people’s  memories,  that 
upon  the  naming  of  either  of  them,  the  thoughts  are  prelently  carried  beyond 
the  thing  fo  named  ;  and  no  body  overlooks,  or  doubts  of,  a  relation,  where  it 
is  fo  plainly  intimated.  But,  where  languages  have  failed  to  give  correlative 
names,  there  the  relation  is  not  always  fo  eaiily  taken  notice  of.  Concubine  is, 
do  doubt,  a  relative  name,  as  well  as  wife  :  but  in  languages  where  this,  and 
the  like  words,  have  not  a  correlative  term,  there  people  are  not  fo  apt  to 
take  them  to  be  fo,  as  wanting  that  evident  mark  of  relation  which  is  between 
correlatives,  which  feem  to  explain  one  another,  and  not  to  be  able  to  exift, 
but  together.  Hence  it  is,  that  many  of  thofe  names  which,  duly  confidered, 
do  include  evident  relations,  have  been  called  external  denominations.  But  all 
names,  that  are  more  than  empty  founds,  muft  fignify  fome  idea,  which  is 
either  in  the  thing,  to  which  the  name  is  applied  ;  and  then  it  is  politive,  and 
is  looked  on  as  united  to,  and  exifting  in  the  thing,  to  which  the  denomination 
is  given  :  or  elfe  it  arifes  from  the  refpett  the  mind  finds  in  it  to  fomething  dif- 
tindt  from  it,  with  which  it  confiders  it ;  and  then  it  includes  a  relation. 

§  3.  Another  fort  of  relative  terms  there  is,  which  are  not  looked  on  to  Some  feem- 
be  either  relative,  or  fo  much  as  external  denominations ;  which  yet,  under  the  ingly  abfo- 
form  and  appearance,  of  fignifying  fomething  abfolute  in  the  fubject,  do  con-  c^ncatn^c 
ceal  a  tacit,  tho’  lefs  obfervable  relation.  Such  are  the  feemingly  pofitive  terms  lations. 
of  old,  great,  imperfect,  &c.  whereof  I  (hall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  more  at 
large  in  the  following  chapters. 

§  4.  This  farther  may  be  obferved,  that  the  ideas  of  relation  may  be  the  Relation  dif- 
fame  in  men,  who  have  far  different  ideas  of  the  things  that  are  related,  or  ferent.  from 
that  are  thus  compared;  v.  g.  thofe  who  have  far  different  ideas  of  a  man, 
may  yet  agree  in  the  notion  of  a  father :  which  is  a  notion  fuperinduced  to  the 
fubftance,  or  man,  and  refers  only  to  an  a£t  of  that  thing  called  man,  whereby 
he  contributed  to  the  generation  of  one  of  his  own  kind,  let  man  be  what  it 
will. 

§  5*  The  nature  therefore  of  relation  confifts  in  the  referring,  or  comparing  Change  of 
two  things,  one  to  another  ;  from  which  comparifon,  one,  or  both  comes  to  relation  may 
be  denominated.  And  if  either  of  thofe  things  be  removed,  or  ceafe  to  be,  the  ^ny  chan°e 
relation  ceafes,  and  the  denomination  confequent  to  it,  tho’  the  other  receive  in  in  the  tub- 
itfelf  no  alteration  at  all :  v.  g.  Caius,  whom  I  confider  to  day  as  a  father,  ceafes  je&. 
to  be  fo  to  morrow,  only  by  the  death  of  his  fon,  without  any  alteration  made 
in  himfelf.  Nay,  barely  by  the  mind’s  changing  the  objedt,  to  which  it  com¬ 
pares  any  thing,  the  fame  thing  is  capable  of  having  contrary  denominations,  at 
the  fame  time  :  v.  g.  Caius,  compared  to  feveral  perfons,  may  truly  be  faid  to 
be  older  and  younger,  ftronger  and  weaker,  &c. 

§6.  Whatsoever  doth,  or  can  exift,  or  be  confidered  as  one  thing,  is  Relation 
pofitive :  and  fo  not  only  fimple  ideas  and  fubftances,  but  modes  alfo,  are  pofi-  ordy  hetwixt 
tive  beings ;  tho’  the  parts,  of  which  they  confift,  are  very  often  relative  two  thlnSs* 
one  to  another ;  but  the  whole  together,  confidered  as  one  tiling,  and  producing 
in  us  the  complex  idea  of  one  thing  ;  which  idea  is  in  our  minds,  as  one  pic¬ 
ture,  tho’  an  aggregate  of  divers  parts ;  and,  under  one  name,  it  is  a  pofitive,  or 
abfolute  thing,  or  idea.  Thus  a  triangle,  tho’  the  parts  thereof  compared  one  to 
another  be  relative,  yet  the  idea  of  the  whole  is  a  pofitive,  abfolute  idea.  The 
fame  may  be  faid  of  a  family,  a  tune,  &c.  for  there  can  be  no  relation,  but 
between  two  things,  confidered  as  two  things.  There  muft  always  be  in  rela- 
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tion  two  ideas,  or  things,  either  in  themfelves  really  feparate,  or  confidered  as 
diftindt,  and  then  a  ground  or  occalion  for  their  companion. 

§7.  Concerning  relation  in  general  thefe  things  may  be  confidered  : 

First,  that  there  is  no  one  thing,  whether  limple  idea,  fubllance,  mode, 
or  relation,  or  name  of  either  of  them,  which  is  not  capable  of  almoft  an  infi¬ 
nite  number  of  conliderations,  in  reference  to  other  things  j  and  therefore  this 
makes  no  fmall  part  of  men’s  thoughts  and  words :  v.  g.  one  Angle  man  may 
at  once  be  concerned  in,  and  fuftain  all  thefe  following  relations,  and  many  more, 
viz.  father,  brother,  fon,  grand-father,  grand-fon,  father-in-law,  fon-in-law, 
hulband,  friend,  enemy,  fubjedt,  general,  judge,  patron,  client,  profeflor, 
European,  Englilhman,  ifiander,  fervant,  mailer,  polfelfor,  captain,  fuperiour, 
inferiour,  bigger,  lefs,  older,  younger,  contemporary,  like,  unlike,  &c.  to  an 
almoll  infinite  number  :  he  being  capable  of  as  many  relations,  as  there  can  be 
occafions  of  comparing  him  to  other  things,  in  any  manner  of  agreement,  dis¬ 
agreement,  or  refpedl  whatfoever.  For,  as  I  faid,  relation  is  a  way  of  com¬ 
paring,  or  conlidering  two  things  together,  and  giving  one,  or  both  of  them 
lome  appellation  from  that  comparifon  j  and  fometimes  giving  even  the  relation 
itfelf  a  name. 

§8.  Secondly,  this  farther  may  be  confidered  concerning  relation,  that 
tho’  it  be  not  contained  in  the  real  exillence  of  things,  but  fomething  extra¬ 
neous  and  fuper-induced  ;  yet  the  ideas,  which  relative  words  Hand  for,  are  often 
clearer  and  more  diftindt,  than  of  thofe  fubftances,  to  which  they  do  belong. 
The  notion  we  have  of  a  father,  or  brother,  is  a  great  deal  clearer  and  more 
diftindt,  than  that  we  have  of  a  man ;  or,  if  you  will,  paternity  is  a  thing, 
whereof  it  is  eafier  to  have  a  clear  idea,  than  of  humanity  :  and  I  can  much 
ealier  conceive  what  a  friend  is,  than  what  God.  Becaufe  the  knowledge  of 
one  adtion,  or  one  limple  idea,  is  oftentimes  fufficient  to  give  me  the  notion 
of  a  relation :  but  to  the  knowing  of  any  fubllantial  being,  an  accurate  col- 
ledtion  of  fundry  ideas  is  necelfary.  A  man,  if  he  compares  two  things  toge¬ 
ther,  can  hardly  be  fuppofed  not  to  know  what  it  is,  wherein  he  compares 
them :  fo  that  when  he  compares  any  things  together,  he  cannot  but  have  a 
very  clear  idea  of  that  relation.  The  ideas  then  of  relations  are  capable  at  leaft 
of  being  more  perfedt  and  diftindt  in  our  minds,  than  thofe  of  fubftances.  Be¬ 
caufe  it  is  commonly  hard  to  know  all  the  limple  ideas  which  are  really  in  any 
fubllance,  but  for  the  moll  part  eafy  enough  to  know  the  fimple  ideas  that  make 
up  any  relation  I  think  on,  or  have  a  name  for :  v.  g.  comparing  two  men,  in 
reference  to  one  common  parent,  it  is  very  eafy  to  frame  the  ideas  of  brothers, 
without  having  yet  the  perfedt  idea  of  a  man.  For  lignificant,  relative  words, 
as  well  as  others,  Handing  only  for  ideas ;  and  thofe  being  all  either  limple,  or 
made  up  of  limple  ones,  it  fuffices  for  the  knowing  the  precife  idea  the  relative 
term  Hands  for,  to  have  a  clear  conception  of  that,  which  is  the  foundation  of 
the  relation  ;  which  may  be  done,  without  having  a  perfedt  and  clear  idea  of  the 
thing  it  is  attributed  to.  Thus  having  the  notion,  that  one  laid  the  egg,  out  of 
of  which  the  other  was  hatched,  I  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  relation  of  dam  and 
chick,  between  the  two  cafliowaries  in  St.  James’s  park ;  tho’,  perhaps,  I  have 
but  a  very  obfeure  and  imperfedt  idea  of  thofe  birds  themfelves. 

§9.  Thirdly,  tho’ there  be  a  great  number  of  conliderations,  wherein 
things  may  be  compared  one  with  another,  and  fo  a  multitude  of  relations  j 
yet  they  all  terminate  in,  and  are  concerned  about  thofe  fimple  ideas,  either  of 
lenfation  or  refledtion  :  which  I  think  to  be  the  whole  materials  of  all  our  know¬ 
ledge.  To  clear  this,  I  lhall  Ihew  it  in  the  moll  confiderable  relations,  that  we 
have  any  notion  of,  and  in  fome  that  feem  to  be  the  moll  remote  from  lenle, 
or  reflection;  which  yet  will  appear  to  have  their  ideas  from  thence,  and  leave 
it  pall  doubt,  that  the  notions  we  have  of  them,  are  but  certain  limple  ideas, 
and  fo  originally  derived  from  fenfe,  or  refledlion. 

§10.  Fourthly,  that  relation  being  the  conlidering  of  one  thing  with 
another,  which  is  extrinfecal  to  it,  it  is  evident,  that  all  words,  that  necef- 
larily  lead  the  mind  to  any  other  ideas,  than  are  fuppofed  really  to  exift  in  that 
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thing,  to  which  the  word  is  applied,  are  relative  words:  v.  g.  a  man  black,  Chap. 
merry,  thoughtful,  thirfty,  angry,  extended ;  thefe,  and  the  like,  are  all  ab-  XXV. 
folute,  becaufe  they  neither  fignify,  nor  intimate  any  thing,  but  what  does,  or 
is  fuppofed  really  to  exiil  in  the  man  thus  denominated :  But  father,  brother,  [^mated6 are 
king,  hulband,  blacker,  merrier,  See.  are  words  which,  together  with  the  thing  relative.’ 
they  denominate,  imply  all'o  lomething  elfe  feparate  and  exteriour  to  the  exillence 
of  that  thing. 

§11.  Having  laid  down  thefe  premifes  concerning  relation  in  general,  I  Conclufion, 
lhall  now  proceed  to  drew,  in  fome  inftances,  how  all  the  ideas  we  have  of  re¬ 
lation  are  made  up,  as  the  others  are,  only  of  fimple  ideas ;  and  that  they  all, 
how  refined,  or  remote  from  fenfe  foever  they  feem,  terminate  at  laft  in  fimple 
ideas.  I  lhall  begin  with  the  moll  comprehenfive  relation,  wherein  all  things 
that  do,  or  can  exiil,  are  concerned  ;  and  that  is,  the  relation  of  caufe  and  ef¬ 
fect  :  the  idea  whereof,  how  derived  from  the  two  fountains  of  all  our  know¬ 
ledge,  lenfation  and  reflection,  I  lhall  in  the  next  place  confider. 


CHAP.  XXVI. 

Of  caufe  and  effect,  and  other  relations. 

§  i.  TN  the  notice,  that  our  fenfes  take,  of  the  conlfant  viciflitude  of  things, 
1  we  cannot  but  obferve,  that  feveral  particular,  both  qualities  and  fub- 
flances,  begin  to  exiil ;  and  that  they  receive  this  their  exillence  from  the  due 
application  and  operation  of  fome  other  being.  From  this  obfervation,  we  get 
our  ideas  of  caufe  and  effeCl.  That,  which  produces  any  fimple,  or  complex 
idea,  we  denote  by  the  general  name  caufe ;  and  that  which  is  produced,  ef¬ 
fect.  Thus  finding  that  in  that  fubllance,  which  we  call  wax,  fluidity,  which 
is  a  fimple  idea,  that  was  not  in  it  before,  is  conllantly  produced  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  certain  degree  of  heat ;  we  call  the  fimple  idea  of  heat,  in  relation 
to  fluidity  in  wax,  the  caule  of  it,  and  fluidity  the  eflfeCt.  So  alfo  finding 
that  the  fubllance  wood,  which  is  a  certain  collection  of  fimple  ideas  fo  called, 
by  the  application  of  fire,  is  turned  into  another  fubllance  called  afhes ;  i.  e. 
another  complex  idea,  confilting  of  a  collection  of  fimple  ideas,  quite  different 
from  that  complex  idea,  which  we  call  wood  ;  we  confider  fire,  in  relation  to 
alhes,  as  caufe,  and  the  afhes  as  effeCt.  So  that  whatever  is  confidered  by  us  to 
conduce,  or  operate,  to  the  producing  any  particular  fimple  idea,  or  collection 
of  fimple  ideas,  whether  fubllance  or  mode,  which  did  not  before  exiil,  hath 
thereby  in  our  minds  the  relation  of  a  caufe,  and  fo  is  denominated  by  us. 

§2.  Having  thus,  from  what  our  fenfes  are  able  to  difeover  in  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  bodies  on  one  another,  got  the  notion  of  caufe  and  effeCt,  viz.  that  a 
caufe  is  that,  which  makes  any  other  thing,  either  fimple  idea,  fubllance,  or 
mode,  begin  to  be  ;  and  an  effeCt  is  that,  which  had  its  beginning  from  fome 
other  thing :  the  mind  finds  no  great  difficulty  to  diltinguilh  the  feveral  origi¬ 
nals  of  things  into  two  forts. 

First,  when  the  thing  is  wholly  made  new,  fo  that  no  part  thereof  did  ever 
exiil  before ;  as  when  a  new  particle  of  matter  doth  begin  to  exiil,  in  rerum 
natura,  which  had  before  no  being,  and  this  we  call  creation. 

Secondly,  when  a  thing  is  made  up  of  particles,  which  did  all  of  them 
before  exiil,  but  that  very  thing  fo  conllituted  of  pre-exilling  particles,  which 
confidered  all  together,  make  up  fuch  a  collection  of  fimple  ideas,  had  not  any 
exillence  before  ;  as  this  man,  this  egg,  rofe  or  cherry,  &c.  And  this,  when 
referred  to  a  lubflance,  produced  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature,  by  an  inter¬ 
nal  principle,  but  fet  on  work  by,  and  received  from  fome  external  agent,  or 
caufe,  and  working  by  infenfible  ways,  which  we  perceive  not,  we  call  genera¬ 
tion  :  when  the  caufe  is  extrinfecal,  and  the  effeCt  produced  by  a  fenfible  fepa- 
ration,  or  juxta-pofition  of  difcernible  parts,  we  call  it  making;  and  fuch 
are  all  artificial  things.  When  any  fimple  idea  is  produced,  which  was  not  in 
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Book  II.  that  fubjebt  before,  we  call  it  alteration.  Thus  a  man  is  generated,  a  picture 
made,  and  either  of  them  altered,  when  any  new  fenfible  quality,  or  fimple 
idea  is  produced  in  either  of  them,  which  was  not  there  before 3  and  the  things 
thus  made  to  exift,  which  were  not  there  before,  are  effects 3  and  thofe  things, 
which  operated  to  the  exigence,  caufes.  In  which,  and  all  other  cafes,  we 
may  obferve,  that  the  notion  of  caufe  and  effect,  has  its  rile  from  ideas,  re¬ 
ceived  by  fenfation  and  reflexion 3  and  that  this  relation,  how  comprehenfive 
foever,  terminates  at  laffc  in  them.  For  to  have  the  idea  of  caufe  and  effedt,  it 
fuffices  to  confider  any  limple  idea,  or  fubftance,  as  beginning  to  exift  by  the 
operation  of  fome  other,  without  knowing  the  manner  of  that  operation. 

§  3 .  Time  and  place  are  alfo  the  foundations  of  very  large  relations,  and  all 
finite  beings,  at  leaft,  are  concerned  in  them.  But  having  already  {hewn,  in  an¬ 
other  place,  how  we  get  thefe  ideas,  it  may  fuffice  here  to  intimate,  that 
moft  of  the  denominations  of  things,  received  from  time,  are  only  relations. 
Thus  when  any  one  fays,  that  queen  Elizabeth  lived  fixty-nine,  and  reigned  for¬ 
ty-five  years,  thefe  words  import  only  the  relation  of  that  duration  to  fome  o- 
ther,  and  mean  no  more  than  this,  that  the  duration  of  her  exiftence  was 
equal  to  fixty-nine,  and  the  duration  of  her  government  to  forty-five  annual 
revolutions  of  the  fun  3  and  fo  are  all  words  anfwering,  how  long  ?  Again, 
William  the  conqueror  invaded  England  about  the  year  1070,  which  means 
this  3  that  taking  the  duration  from  our  Saviour’s  time  till  now,  for  one  entire 
great  length  of  time,  it  fhews  at  what  diftance  this  invafion  was  from  the 
two  extremes :  and  fo  do  all  words  of  time,  anfwering  to  the  queftion,  when  ? 
which  fhew  only  the  diftance  of  any  point  of  time,  from  the  period  of  a 
longer  duration,  from  which  we  meafure,  and  to  which  we  thereby  confider  it 
as  related. 

§  4.  There  are  yet,  befides  thofe,  other  words  of  time,  that  ordinarily 
are  thought  to  ftand  for  pofitive  ideas,  which  yet  will,  when  confidered,  be 
found  to  be  relative 3  fuch  as  are  young,  old,  &c.  which  include  and  intimate 
the  relation  any  thing  has  to  a  certain  length  of  duration,  whereof  we  have  the 
idea  in  our  minds.  Thus,  having  fettled  in  our  thoughts  the  idea  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  duration  of  a  man  to  be  feventy  years,  when  we  fay  a  man  is  young,  we 
mean  that  his  age  is  yet  but  a  fmall  part  of  that,  which  ufually  men  attain  to : 
and,  when  we  denominate  him  old,  we  mean  that  his  duration  is  run  out  al- 
moft  to  the  end  of  that  which  men  do  not  ufually  exceed.  And  fo  it  is  but 
comparing  the  particular  age,  or  duration  of  this,  or  that  man,  to  the  idea  of 
that  duration,  which  we  have  in  our  minds,  as  ordinarily  belonging  to  that  lort 
ot  animals  :  which  is  plain,  in  the  application  of  thefe  names  to  other  things  3 
for  a  man  is  called  young  at  twenty  years,  and  very  young  at  feven  years  old : 
but  yet  a  horl'e  we  call  old  at  twenty,  and  a  dog  at  feven  years  3  bccaufe  in 
each  of  thefe,  we  compare  their  age  to  different  ideas  of  duration,  which  are 
fettled  in  our  minds,  as  belonging  to  thefe  feveral  forts  of  animals,  in  the 
ordinary  courfe  of  nature.  But  the  fun  and  ftars,  tho’  they  have  out-lafted 
feveral  generations  of  men,  we  call  not  old,  becaufe  we  do  not  know  what 
period  God  hath  fet  to  that  fort  of  beings.  This  term  belonging  properly  to 
thofo  things,  which  we  can  obferve,  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things,  by  a 
natural  decay,  to  come  to  an  end  in  a  certain  period  of  time  3  and  fo  have  in 
our  minds,  as  it  were,  a  ftandard  to  which  we  can  compare  the  feveral  parts  of 
their  duration  3  and,  by  the  relation  they  bear  thereunto,  call  them  young  or 
old  :  which  we  cannot  therefore  do  to  a  ruby,  or  a  diamond,  things  whofe 
ufual  periods  we  know  not. 

Relations  of  §  5.  The  relation  alfo  that  things  have  to  one  another,  in  their  places  and 
tenffon^ eX"  c^ances>  1S  very  obvious  to  obferve  3  as  above,  below,  a  mile  diftant  from 
Charing-Crofs,  in  England,  and  in  London.  But  as  in  duration,  fo  in  extenfion 
and  bulk,  ihere  are  fome  ideas  that  are  relative,  which  we  fignify  by  names 
that  are  thought  pofitive  5  as  great  and  little  are  truly  relations.  For  here 
alfo  having,  by  obfervation,  fettled  in  our  minds  the  ideas  of  the  bignefs  of 
feveral  {pecies  of  things,  from  thofe  we  have  been  moft  accuftomed  to,  we 
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make  them  as  it  were  the  frandards,  whereby  to  denominate  the  balk  of  others.  C  h  ap. 
Thus  we  call  a  great  apple,  fuch  a  one  as  is  bigger  than  the  ordinary  fort  of  XXVI. 
thofe  we  have  been  ufed  to  j  and  a  little  horfe,  fuch  a  one  as  comes  not  up  to 
the  lize  of  that  idea,  which  we  have  in  our  minds  to  belong  ordinarily  to 
horfes :  and  that  will  be  a  great  horfe  to  a  Welfhman,  which  is  but  a  little  one 
to  a  Fleming ;  they  two  having,  from  the  different  breed  of  their  countries, 
taken  feveral  lized  ideas,  to  which  they  compare,  and  in  relation  to  which  they 
denominate  their  great  and  their  little. 

§  6.  So,  likewile,  weak  and  flrong  are  but  relative  denominations  of  power,  Abfolute 
compared  to  fome  ideas  we  have,  at  that  time,  of  greater,  or  lefs,  power.  Thus terms  °ften 
when  we  fay  a  weak  man,  we  mean  one  that  has  not  fo  much  flrength,  or  re" 

power,  to  move,  as  ufually  men  have,  or  ufually  thofe  of  his  lize  have  ;  which 
is  a  comparing  his  flrength  to  the  idea  we  have  of  the  ufual  flrength  of  men, 
or  men  of  fuch  a  lize.  The  like,  when  we  fay  the  creatures  are  all  weak  things ; 
weak,  there,  is  but  a  relative  term,  fignifying  the  difproportion  there  is  in  the 
power  of  God  and  the  creatures.  And  fo  abundance  of  words,  in  ordinary 
l'peech,  Hand  only  for  relations  (and,  perhaps,  the  greatefl  part)  which,  at  firfl 
fight,  feem  to  have  no  fuch  fignification :  v.  g.  the  fhip  has  neceffary  flores. 

Neceffary  and  flores  are  both  relative  words ;  one  having  a  relation  to  the  ac- 
complifhing  the  voyage  intended,  and  the  other  to  future  ufe.  All  which  rela¬ 
tions,  how  they  are  confined  to,  and  terminate  in,  ideas  derived  from  fenfation, 
or  reflection,  is  too  obvious  to  need  any  explication. 

CHAP.  XXVII. 

Of  identity  and  diverfity. 

§  i.  A  N OTHER  occafion  the  mind  often  takes  of  comparing,  is  the  Chap. 

/~\  very  being  of  things,  when  confidering  any  thing  as  exifling,  at  XXVII. 
any  determined  time  and  place,  we  compare  it  with  itfelf  exifling  at  another 
time,  and  thereon  form  the  ideas  of  identity  and  diverfity.  When  we  fee  any  i(jentYty  con- 
tliing  to  be  in  any  place  in  any  inflant  of  time,  we  are  fure  (be  it  what  it  will)  fdh. 
that  it  is  that  very  thing,  and  not  another,  which  at  that  fame  time  exifls  in 
another  place,  how  like  and  undiflinguifhable  foever  it  may  be  in  all  other  re- 
fpe£ls :  and  in  this  confifls  identity,  when  the  ideas,  it  is  attributed  to,  vary  not 
at  all  from  what  they  were  that  moment,  wherein  we  confider  their  former  ex- 
iflence,  and  to  which  we  compare  the  prefent.  For,  we  never  finding,  nor 
conceiving  it  poffible,  that  two  things,  of  the  fame  kind,  fhould  exifl  in  the 
fame  place  at  the  fame  time,  we  rightly  conclude,  that  whatever  exifls  any 
where,  at  any  time,  excludes  all  of  the  fame  kind,  and  is  there  itfelf  alone. 

When,  therefore,  we  demand,  “  whether  any  thing  be  the  fame,  or  no  ?”  it 
refers  always  to  fomething  that  exifled  fuch  a  time,  in  fuch  a  place,  which  it 
was  certain  at  that  inflant  was  the  fame  with  itfelf,  and  no  other.  From  whence 
it  follows,  that  one  thing  cannot  have  two  beginnings  of  exiflence,  nor  two 
things  one  beginning  ;  it  being  impoffible  for  two  things  of  the  fame  kind  to  be, 
or  exifl,  in  the  fame  inflant,  in  the  very  fame  place,  or  one  and  the  fame  thing 
in  different  places.  That,  therefore,  that  had  one  beginning,  is  the  fame  thing ; 
and  that,  which  had  a  different  beginning  in  time  and  place  from  that,  is  not 
the  fame,  but  diverfe.  That  which  has  made  the  difficulty  about  this  relation, 
has  been  the  little  care  and  attention  ufed,  in  having  precife  notions  of  the 
things,  to  which  it  is  attributed. 

§  2.  We  have  the  ideas  but  of  three  forts  of  fubflances.  1,  God.  2.  Finite!  Identity  of 
intelligences.  3.  Bodies.  Firfl,  God  is  without  beginning,  eternal,  unalter-  fubitances, 
able,  and  every  where ;  and,  therefore,  concerning  his  identity,  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  Secondly,  finite  fpirits  having  had  each  its  determinate  time  and 
place  of  beginning  to  exifl,  the  relation  to  that  time  and  place  will  always  de¬ 
termine  to  each  of  them  its  identity,  as  long  as  it  exifls.  Thirdly,  the  fame 
Vol.  I.  will 
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Book  II.  will  hold  of  every  particle  of  matter,  to  which  no  addition,  or  fubftra&ion,  of 
matter  being  made,  it  is  the  fame.  For  tho’  thefe  three  forts  of  fubftances,  as 
we  term  them,  do  not  exclude  one  another  out  of  the  fame  place ;  yet  we  can¬ 
not  conceive  but  that  they  muft  neceffarily  each  of  them  exclude  any  of  the 
fame  kind  out  of  the  fame  place :  or  elfe  the  notions  and  names  of  identity  and 
diverfity  would  be  in  vain,  and  there  could  be  no  fuch  diftin&ion  of  fubftances, 
or  any  thing  elfe  one  from  another.  For  example :  could  two  bodies  be  in  the 
fame  place,  at  the  fame  time,  then  thofe  two  parcels  of  matter  muft  be  one  and 
the  fame,  take  them  great,  or  little ;  nay,  all  bodies  muft  be  one  and  the  fame. 
Identity  of  For  by  the  fame  reafon  that  two  particles  of  matter  may  be  in  one  place,  all 
modes.  bodies  may  be  in  one  place :  which,  when  it  can  be  fuppoled,  takes  away  the 
diftin<ftion  of  identity,  and  diverfity,  of  one  and  more,  and  renders  it  ridicu¬ 
lous.  But  it  being  a  contradi&ion,  that  two,  or  more,  fhould  be  one,  identity 
and  diverfity  are  relations  and  ways  of  comparing  well  founded,  and  of  ufe 
to  the  underftanding.  All  other  things  being  but  modes,  or  relations,  ultimately 
terminated  in  fubftances,  the  identity  and  diverfity  of  each  particular  exiftence 
of  them  too  will  be,  by  the  fame  way,  determined :  only  as  to  things,  whofe 
exiftence  is  in  fuccefiion ;  fuch  as  are  the  actions  of  finite  beings,  v.  g.  motion 
and  thought,  both  which  confift  in  a  continued  train  of  fuccefiion,  concerning 
their  diverfity,  there  can  be  no  queftion :  becaufe  each  perifhing  the  moment  it 
begins,  they  cannot  exift  in  different  times,  or  in  different  places,  as  permanent 
beings  can  at  different  times  exift  in  diftant  places  ;  and,  therefore,  no  motion, 
or  thought,  confidered  as  at  different  times,  can  be  the  fame,  each  part  thereof 
having  a  different  beginning  of  exiftence. 

Principium  §  3.  From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  eafy  to  difcover  what  is  fo  much  enquired 
individuati-  after,  the  principium  individuationis ;  and  that,  it  is  plain,  is  exiftence  itfelf, 
oais*  which  determines  a  being  of  any  fort  to  a  particular  time  and  place,  incommu¬ 

nicable  to  two  beings  of  the  fame  kind.  This,  tho’  it  feems  eafier  to  conceive 
in  fimple  fubftances,  or  modes,  yet,  when  reflected  on,  is  not  more  difficult  in 
compounded  ones,  if  care  be  taken  to  what  it  is  applied  :  v.  g.  let  us  fuppofe 
an  atom,  i.  e.  a  continued  body,  under  one  immutable  fuperficies,  exifting  in  a 
determined  time  and  place ;  it  is  evident  that,  confidered  in  any  inftant  of  its 
exiftence,  it  is  in  that  inftant  the  fame  with  itfelf.  For  being  at  that  inftant 
what  it  is,  and  nothing  elfe,  it  is  the  fame,  and  fo  muft  continue,  as  long  as  its 
exiftence  is  continued  j  for  fo  long  it  will  be  the  fame,  and  no  other.  In  like 
manner,  if  two,  or  more,  atoms  be  joined  together  into  the  fame  mafs,  every 
one  of  thofe  atoms  will  be  the  fame,  by  the  foregoing  rule :  and  whilft  they 
exift  united  together,  the  mafs,  confifting  of  the  fame  atoms,  muft  be  the 
fame  mafs,  or  the  fame  body,  let  the  parts  be  ever  fo  differently  jumbled.  But, 
if  one  of  thefe  atoms  be  taken  away,  or  one  new  one  added,  it  is  no  longer  the 
fame  mafs,  or  the  fame  body.  In  the  ftate  of  living  creatures,  their  identity 
depends  not  on  a  mafs  of  the  fame  particles,  but  on  fomething  elfe.  For  in 
them  the  variation  of  great  parcels  of  matter  alters  not  the  identity :  an  oak, 
growing  from  a  plant  to  a  great  tree,  and  then  lopped,  is  ftill  the  fame  oak ; 
and  a  colt  grown  up  to  a  horfe,  fometimes  fat,  fometimes  lean,  is  all  the  while 
the  fame  horfe :  tho’,  in  both  thefe  cafes,  there  may  be  a  manifeft  change  of 
the  parts ;  fo  that  truly  they  are  not  either  of  them  the  fame  maffes  of  matter, 
tho’  they  be  truly  one  of  them  the  fame  oak,  and  the  other  the  fame  horfe. 
The  reafon  whereof  is,  that  in  thefe  two  cafes,  of  a  mafs  of  matter,  and  a 
living  body,  identity  is  not  applied  to  the  fame  thing. 

Identity  of  §  4.  We  mull,  therefore,  confider  wherein  an  oak  differs  from  a  mafs  of 
vegetables,  matter,  and  that  feems  to  me  to  be  in  this  j  that  the  one  is  only  the  cohefion 
of  particles  of  matter,  any  how  united,  the  other  fuch  a  difpofition  of  them  as 
conftitutes  the  parts  of  an  oak ;  and  fuch  an  organization  of  thofe  parts,  as  is  fit 
to  receive  and  diftribute  nourifhment,  fo  as  to  continue  and  frame  the  wood, 
bark,  and  leaves,  &c.  of  an  oak,  in  which  confifts  the  vegetable  life.  That 
being  then  one  plant,  which  has  fuch  an  organization  of  parts  in  one  coherent 
body,  partaking  of  one  common  life,  it  continues  to  be  the  fame  plant,  as  long 
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as  it  partakes  of  the  fame  life,  tho’  that  life  be  communicated  to  new  particles  Chap. 
of  matter,  vitally  united  to  the  living  plant,  in  a  like  continued  organization,  XXVII* 
conformable  to  that  fort  of  plants.  For  this  organization,  being  at  any  one  in- 
Slant  in  any  one  colle&ion  of  matter,  is  in  that  particular  concrete  distinguished 
from  all  other,  and  is  that  individual  life,  which  exifting  constantly  from  that 
moment,  both  forwards  and  backwards,  in  the  fame  continuity  of  infenfibly 
fucceeding  parts  united  to  the  living  body  of  the  plant,  it  has  that  identity, 
which  makes  the  fame  plant,  and  all  the  parts  of  it  parts  of  the  fame  plant, 
during  all  the  time  that  they  exift  united  in  that  continued  organization,  which 
is  fit  to  convey  that  common  life  to  all  the  parts  fo  united. 

§  5.  The  cafe  is  not  fo  much  different  in  brutes,  but  that  any  one  may  hence  Identity  of 
fee  what  makes  an  animal,  and  continues  it  the  fame.  Something  we  have  animals* 
like  this  in  machines,  and  may  lerve  to  illuftrate  it.  For  example,  what  is  a 
watch  ?  It  is  plain,  it  is  nothing  but  a  fit  organization,  or  construction  of  parts, 
to  a  certain  end,  which,  when  a  fufficient  force  is  added  to  it,  it  is  capable  to 
attain.  If  we  would  fuppofe  this  machine  one  continued  body,  all  whofe  or¬ 
ganized  parts  were  repaired,  increafed,  or  diminished,  by  a  constant  addition,  or 
reparation  of  infenfible  parts,  with  one  common  life,  we  Should  have  Something 
very  much  like  the  body  of  an  animal ;  with  this  difference,  that  in  an  ani¬ 
mal  the  fitnefs  of  the  organization,  and  the  motion  wherein  life  confifts,  begin 
together,  the  motion  coming  from  within  ;  but  in  machines,  the  force  coming 
fenfibly  from  without,  is  often  away,  when  the  organ  is  in  order,  and  well  fit¬ 
ted  to  receive  it. 

6.  This  alfo  Shews,  wherein  the  identity  of  the  fame  man  confifts,  viz.  in  Identity  of 
nothing  but  a  participation  of  the  fame  continued  life,  by  constantly  fleeting  man<i 
particles  of  matter,  in  fucceflion  vitally  united  to  the  fame  organized  body.  He 
that  Shall  place  the  identity  of  man  in  any  thing  elfe,  but  like  that  of  other 
animals  in  one  fitly  organized  body,  taken  in  any  one  inStant,  and  from  thence 
continued  under  one  organization  of  life  in  feveral  fucceflively  fleeting  particles 
of  matter  united  to  it,  will  find  it  hard  to  make  an  embryo,  one  of  years,  mad 
and  fober,  the  fame  man,  by  any  fuppofition,  that  will  not  make  it  poflible  for 
Seth,  Ifmael,  Socrates,  Pilate,  St.  Auflin,  and  Caefar  Borgia,  to  be  the  fame 
man.  For,  if  the  identity  of  foul  alone  makes  the  fame  man,  and  there  be 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  matter,  why  the  fame  individual  fpirit  may  not  be 
united  to  different  bodies,  it  will  be  poflible  that  thofe  men  living  in  distant 
ages,  and  of  different  tempers,  may  have  been  the  fame  man  :  which  way  of 
Speaking  muff  be,  from  a  very  Strange  ufe  of  the  word  man,  applied  to  an  idea, 
out  of  which  body  and  Shape  is  excluded.  And  that  way  of  Speaking  would 
agree  yet  worfe  with  the  notions  of  thofe  philofophers,  who  allow  of  transmi¬ 
gration,  and  are  of  opinion  that  the  fouls  of  men  may,  for  their  mifcarriages, 
be  detruded  into  the  bodies  of  beafts,  as  fit  habitations,  with  organs  fuited  to 
the  Satisfaction  of  their  brutal  inclinations.  But  yet,  I  think,  no  body,  could 
he  be  fure  that  the  foul  of  Heliogabalus  were  in  one  of  his  hogs,  would  yet  fay, 
that  hog  were  a  man,  or  Heliogabalus. 

§  7.  It  is  not,  therefore,  unity  of  fubftance,  that  comprehends  all  forts  of  Identity 
identity,  or  will  determine  it  in  every  cafe :  but  to  conceive  and  judge  of  it  fuited  t0  ^ 
aright,  we  muft  confider  what  idea  the  word  it  is  applied  to,  Stands  for ;  it  ldca‘ 
being  one  thing  to  be  the  fame  fubftance,  another  the  Same  man,  and  a  third 
the  fame  perfon,  if  perfon,  man,  and  fubftance,  are  three  names.  Standing  for 
three  different  ideas  ;  for  fuch  as  is  the  idea  belonging  to  that  name,  fuch  muft 
be  the  identity  :  which,  if  it  had  been  a  little  more  carefully  attended  to,  would, 
poffibly,  have  prevented  a  great  deal  of  that  confufion,  which  often  oc¬ 
curs  about  this  matter,  with  no  fmall  Seeming  difficulties,  efpecially  con¬ 
cerning  perfonal  identity,  which,  therefore,  we  Shall  in  the  next  place  a  little 
confider. 

§  8.  An  animal  is  a  living,  organized  body;  and,  consequently,  the  fame  Same  man, 
animal,  as  we  have  obferved,  is  the  fame  continued  life,  communicated  to  dif¬ 
ferent  particles  of  matter,  as  they  happen,  fucceflively,  to  be  united  to  that  or¬ 
ganized, 
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Book  II.  ganized,  living  body.  And,  whatever  is  talked  of  other  definitions,  ingenious 
O'-'v'-vj  obfervation  puts  it  pafl  doubt,  that  the  idea  in  our  minds,  of  which  the  found, 
man,  in  our  mouths  is  the  fign,  is  nothing  elfe  but  of  an  animal  of  fuch  a  cer¬ 
tain  form :  fince,  I  think,  I  may  be  confident,  that  whoever  fhould  fee  a  crea¬ 
ture  of  his  own  fhape  and  make,  tho’  it  had  no  more  reafon  all  its  life  than 
a  cat,  or  a  parrot,  would  call  him  flill  a  man ;  or  whoever  fhould  hear  a  cat, 
or  a  parrot,  difcourfe,  reafon,  and  philofophife,  would  call,  or  think,  it  no¬ 
thing  but  a  cat,  or  a  parrot  j  and  fay,  the  one  was  a  dull,  irrational  man,  and 
the  other  a  very  intelligent,  rational  parrot.  A  relation  we  have  in  an  author  of 
great  note,  is  fufficient  to  countenance  the  fuppofition  of  a  rational  parrot.  His 
words a  are : 

“  I  had  a  mind  to  know,  from  prince  Maurice’s  own  mouth,  the  account  of 
a  common,  but  much  credited  flory,  that  I  had  heard  fo  often  from  many 
others,  of  an  old  parrot  he  had  in  Brafil,  during  his  government  there,  that 
fpoke,  and  afked,  and  anfwered  common  queflions,  like  a  reafonable  creature : 
fo  that  thofe  of  his  train  there  generally  concluded  it  to  be  witchery,  or 
pofleffion ;  and  one  of  his  chaplains,  who  lived  long  afterwards  in  Holland, 
would  never,  from  that  time,  endure  a  parrot,  but  faid,  they  all  had  a  devil 
in  them.  I  had  heard  many  particulars  of  this  flory,  and  aflevered  by  peo¬ 
ple  hard  to  be  difcredited,  which  made  me  afk  prince  Maurice,  what  there 
was  of  it  ?  He  faid,  with  his  ufual  plainnefs,  and  drynefs  in  talk,  there  was 
fomething  true,  but  a  great  deal  falfe,  of  what  had  been  reported.  I  de¬ 
fined  to  know  of  him,  what  there  was  of  the  firft  ?  He  told  me  fhort  and 
coldly,  that  he  had  heard  of  fuch  an  old  parrot,  when  he  came  to  Brafil  j  and 
tho’  he  believed  nothing  of  it,  and  it  was  a  good  way  off,  yet  he  had  fo  much 
curiofity  as  to  fend  for  it :  that  it  was  a  very  great  and  a  very  old  one,  and 
when  it  came  firft  into  the  room  where  the  prince  was,  with  a  great  many 
Dutchmen  about  him,  it  faid  prefently,  what  a  company  of  white  men  are 
here  ?  They  afked  it  what  he  thought  that  man  was,  pointing  at  the  prince  ? 
It  anfwered,  fome  general  or  other ;  when  they  brought  it  clofe  to  him,  he  afked 
it,  b  D’ou  venez  vous  ?  It  anfwered,  De  Marinnan.  The  prince,  A  qui  eftes 
vous  ?  The  parrot,  A  un  Portugais.  Prince,  Que  fais  tu  la  ?  Parrot,  Je  garde 
les  poulles.  The  prince  laughed,  and  faid,  Vous  gardez  les  poulles  ?  The  parrot 
anfwered,  Ouy  moy,  &  je  f$ay  bien  faire ;  and  made  the  chuck,  four  or  five 
times,  that  people  ufe  to  make  to  chickens  when  they  call  them.  I  fet  down 
the  words  of  this  worthy  dialogue  in  French,  juft  as  prince  Maurice  faid 
them  to  me.  I  afked  him  in  what  language  the  parrot  fpoke,  and  he  faid, 
in  Brafilian  j  I  afked  whether  he  underflood  Brafilian,  he  faid,  no,  but  he  had 
taken  care  to  have  two  interpreters  by  him,  the  one  a  Dutchman  that  fpoke 
Brafilian,  and  the  other  a  Brafilian  that  fpoke  Dutch  j  that  he  afked  them  fe- 
parately  and  privately,  and  both  of  them  agreed  in  telling  him  juft  the  fame 
thing  that  the  parrot  faid.  I  could  not  but  tell  this  odd  flory,  becaufe  it  is 
fo  much  out  of  the  way,  and  from  the  firfl  hand,  and  what  may  pafs  for  a 
good  one ;  for  I  dare  fay  this  prince  at  leafl  believed  himfelf  in  all  he  told 
me,  having  ever  paffied  for  a  very  honefl  and  pious  man.  I  leave  it  to  na- 
turalifls  to  reafon,  and  to  other  men  to  believe  as  they  pleafe  upon  it ;  how 
ever,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  amifs  to  relieve,  or  enliven,  a  bufy  fcene  fometimes 
with  fuch  digrefifions,  whether  to  the  purpofe,  or  no.” 

I  have  taken  care  that  the  reader  fhould  have  the  flory  at  large,  in  the  au¬ 
thor’s  own  words,  becaufe  he  feems  to  me  not  to  have  thought  it  incredible ; 
for  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  fo  able  a  man  as  he,  who  had  fufficiency  enough 
to  warrant  all  the  teflimonies  he  gives  of  himfelf,  fhould  take  fo  much  pains, 
in  a  place  where  it  had  nothing  to  do,  to  pin  fo  clofe,  not  only  on  a  man  whom 
he  mentions  as  his  friend,  but  on  a  prince,  in  whom  he  acknowledges  very  great 

“  Memoirs  of  what  palled  in  Chriftendom  from  1672  to  1679,  p. 

Whence  come  ye?  It  anfwered,  from  Marinnan.  The  prince,  To  whom  do  you  belong ? 
The  parrot,  To  a  Portugueze.  Prince,  What  do  you  there  ?  Parrot,  I  look  after  the  chickens  ? 
The  prince  laughed,  and  faid.  You  look  after  the  chickens  ?  The  parrot  anfwered,  Yes  I,  and  I 
know  well  enough  how  to  do  it. 
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honedy  and  piety,  a  dory  which,  if  he  himfelf  thought  incredible,  he  could 
not  but  alfo  think  ridiculous.  The  prince,  it  is  plain,  who  vouches  this  dory, 
and  our  author,  who  relates  it  from  him,  both  of  them  call  this  talker  a  par¬ 
rot  j  and  I  alk  any  one  elle,  who  thinks  fuch  a  dory  fit  to  be  told,  whether  if 
this  parrot,  and  all  of  its  kind,  had  always  talked,  as  we  have  a  prince’s  word 
for  it,  as  this  one  did,  whether  I  fay,  they  would  not  have  palled  for  a  race  of 
rational  animals :  but  yet,  whether  for  all  that  they  would  have  been  allowed 
to  be  men,  and  not  parrots?  For  I  prefume  it  is  not  the  idea  of  a  thinking,  or 
rational  being  alone  that  makes  the  idea  of  a  man,  in  moft  people’s  fenfe,  but 
of  a  body,  fo  and  fo  draped,  joined  to  it  j  and,  if  that  be  the  idea  of  a  man, 
the  fame  fucceflive  body  not  fbifted  all  at  once,  muft,  as  well  as  the  fame  im¬ 
material  fpirit,  go  to  the  making  of  the  fame  man. 

§  9.  This  being  premifed  to  find  wherein  perfonal  identity  con  fids,  we  mud 
confider  what  perfon  dands  for  ;  which,  I  think,  is  a  thinking,  intelligent  being;, 
that  has  reafon  and  reflection,  and  can  confider  itfelf  as  itfelf,  the  fame  think¬ 
ing  thing,  in  different  times  and  places ;  which  it  does  only  by  that  confciouf- 
nefs,  which  is  infeparable  from  thinking,  and,  as  it  feems  to  me,  effential  to 
it :  it  being  impoffible  for  any  one  to  perceive,  without  perceiving  that  he 
does  perceive.  When  we  fee,  hear,  fmell,  tade,  feel,  meditate,  or  will  any 
thing,  we  know  that  we  do  fo.  Thus  it  is  always  as  to  our  prefent  fenfations 
and  perceptions  :  and,  by  this  every  one  is  to  himfelf  that  which  he  calls  felf  j 
it  not  being  confidered  in  this  cafe,  whether  the  fame  felf  be  continued  in  the 
fame,  or  divers  lubdances.  For,  fince  confcioufnefs  always  accompanies  think¬ 
ing,  and  it  is  that  that  makes  every  one  to  be  what  he  calls  felf,  and  thereby 
diflinguiflies  himfelf  from  all  other  thinking  things ;  in  this  alone  confids  per¬ 
fonal  identity,  i.  e.  the  famenefs  of  a  rational  being :  and,  as  far  as  this  con¬ 
fcioufnefs  can  be  extended  backwards,  to  any  pad  aCtion  or  thought,  fo  far 
reaches  the  identity  of  that  perfon ;  it  is  the  fame  felf  now,  it  was  then  ;  and 
it  is  by  the  fame  felf  with  this  prefent  one,  that  now  reflects  on  it,  that  that 
aCtion  was  done. 

§10.  But  it  is  farther  enquired,  “  whether  it  be  the  fame  identical  fub- 
ftance  ?  ”  This  few  would  think  they  had  reafon  to  doubt  of,  if  thefe  percep¬ 
tions,  with  their  confcioufnefs,  always  remained  prefent  in  the  mind,  whereby 
the  fame  thinking  thing  would  be  always  confcioufly  prefent,  and,  as  would  be 
thought,  evidently  the  fame  to  itfelf.  But  that  which  feems  to  make  the  diffi¬ 
culty  is  this,  that  this  confcioufnefs  being  interrupted  always  by  forgetfulnefs, 
there  being  no  moment  of  our  lives,  wherein  we  have  the  whole  train  of  all 
our  pad  aCtions  before  our  eyes  in  one  view,  but  even  the  bed  memories  lofing 
the  fight  of  one  part,  whild  they  are  viewing  another  ;  and  we  lometimes,  and 
that  the  greated  part  of  our  lives,  not  reflecting  on  our  pad  i'elves,  being  in¬ 
tent  on  our  prefent  thoughts,  and  in  found  deep,  having  no  thoughts  at  all, 
or  at  lead  none  with  that  confcioufnefs,  which  remarks  our  waking  thoughts : 
I  fay,  in  all  thefe  cafes,  our  confcioufnefs  being  interrupted,  and  we  lofing  the 
fight  of  our  pad  felves,  doubts  are  raifed,  whether  we  are  the  fame  thinking 
thing,  i.  e.  the  fame  fubdance,  or  no  ?  which,  however  reafonable  or  unrea- 
fonable,  concerns  not  perfonal  identity  at  all :  the  quedion  being,  what  makes 
the  feme  perfon,  and  not  whether  it  be  the  fame  identical  fubdance,  which  al¬ 
ways  thinks  in  the  fame  perfon ;  which  in  this  cafe  matters  not  at  all :  different 
fubflances,  by  the  fame  confcioufnefs,  (where  they  do  partake  in  it)  being 
united  into  one  perfon,  as  well  as  different  bodies,  by  the  fame  life,  are  united 
into  one  animal,  whofe  identity  is  preferved,  in  that  change  of  fubdances, 'by 
the  unity  of  one  continued  life.  For,  it  being  the  feme  confcioufnefs  that 
makes  a  man  be  himfelf  to  himfelf,  perfonal  identity  depends  on  that  only, 
whether  it  be  annexed  only  to  one  individual  fubdance,  or  can  be  continued  in  a 
fucceffion  of  feveral  lubdances.  For,  as  far  as  any  intelligent  being  can  re¬ 
peat  the  idea  of  any  pad  aCtion,  with  the  feme  confcioufiiefs  it  had  of  it  at 
firfl,  and  with  the  fame  confcioufnefs  it  has  of  any  prefent  action  ;  fo  far  it 
is  the  fame  perfonal  felf.  For  it  is  by  the  confcioufnefs  it  has  of  its  prefent 
Vol.  I.  Rr  thoughts 
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Book  II.  thoughts  and  adtions,  that  it  is  felf  to  it  felf  now,  and  fo  will  be  the  fame 
felf,  as  far  as  the  fame  confcioufnefs  can  extend  to  actions  part,  or  to  come ; 
and  would  be  by  diftance  of  time,  or  change  of  fubftance,  no  more  two  per- 
fons,  than  a  man  be  two  men,  by  wearing  other  clothes  to-day  than  he  did 
yefterday,  with  a  long  or  ihort  deep  between  :  the  fame  confcioufnefs  uniting 
thofe  diftant  adtions  into  the  fame  perfon,  whatever  fubftances  contributed  to 
their  production. 

Perfonal  i-  §n.  That  this  is  fo,  we  have  fome  kind  of  evidence  in  our  very  bodies, 
dentity  in  ap  whofe  particles,  whilft  vitally  united  to  this  fame  thinking  confcious  felf,  fo 
fubftances^  ^at  we  feel  when  they  are  touched,  and  are  affedted  by,  and  confcious  of  good, 
or  harm  that  happens  to  them,  are  a  part  of  our  felves ;  i.  e.  of  our  thinking 
confcious  felf.  Thus  the  limbs  of  his  body  is  to  every  one  a  part  of  himfelf : 
he  fympathizes  and  is  concerned  for  them:  Cut  off  an  hand,  and  thereby  fepa- 
rate  it  from  that  confcioufnefs  he  had  of  its  heat,  cold,  and  other  affedtions, 
and  it  is  then  no  longer  a  part  of  that,  which  is  himfelf,  any  more  than  the  re- 
moteft  part  of  matter.  Thus  we  fee  the  fubftance,  whereof  perfonal  felf  con- 
fifted  at  one  time,  may  be  varied  at  another,  without  the  change  of  perfonal 
identity ;  there  being  no  queftion  about  the  fame  perfon,  tho’  the  limbs,  which 
but  now  were  a  part  of  it,  be  cut  off. 

Whether  in  §12.  Bu  t  the  queftion  is,  “  whether,  if  the  fame  fubftance,  which  thinks, 
the  change  of  «  £>e  changed,  it  can  be  the  fame  perfon  j  or  remaining  the  fame,  it  can  be 
jhmkingfub-,,  ,5;^^  perfons?” 

And  to  this  I  anfwer,  firft,  this  can  be  no  queftion  at  all  to  thofo,  who 
place  thought  in  a  purely  material,  animal  conftitution,  void  of  an  immate¬ 
rial  fubftance.  For  whether  their  fuppofttion  be  true  or  no,  it  is  plain  they 
conceive  perfonal  identity  preferved  in  fomething  elfe  than  identity  of  fubftance  ; 
as  animal  indetity  is  preferved  in  indetity  of  life,  and  not  of  fubftance.  And 
therefore  thofe,  who  place  thinking  in  an  immaterial  fubftance  only,  before  they 
can  come  to  deal  with  thefe  men,  muft  fhew  why  perfonal  identity  cannot  be 
preferved  in  the  change  of  immaterial  fubftances,  or  variety  of  particular  im¬ 
material  fubftances,  as  well  as  animal  identity  is  preferved  in  the  change 
of  material  fubftances,  or  variety  of  particular  bodies :  unlefs  they  will  fay,  it  is 
one  immaterial  fpirit  that  makes  the  fame  life  in  brutes,  as  it  is  one  immaterial 
fpirit  that  makes  the  fame  perfon  in  men ;  which  the  Cartefians,  at  leaft,  will 
not  admit,  for  fear  of  making  brutes  thinking  things  too. 

§  13.  But  next,  as  to  the  firft  part  of  the  queftion,  ct  whether  if  the  fame 
tc  thinking  fubftance  (fuppofing  immaterial  fubftances  only  to  think)  be  changed, 
tc  it  can  be  the  fame  perlon  ?”  I  anfwer,  that  cannot  be  refolved,  but  by  thofe, 
who  know  what  kind  of  fubftances  they  are  that  do  think,  and  whether  the 
confcioufnefs  of  paft  adtions  can  be  transferred  from  one  thinking  fubftance  to 
another.  I  grant,  were  the  fame  confcioufnefs  the  fame  individual  adtion, 
it  could  not :  but  it  being  but  a  prefent  reprefentation  of  a  paft  adtion,  why  it 
may  not  be  poflible,  that  that  may  be  reprefented  to  the  mind  to  have  been, 
which  really  never  was,  will  remain  to  be  fhewn.  And  therefore,  how  far  the 
confcioufnefs  of  paft  adtions  is  annexed  to  any  individual  agent,  fo  that  another 
cannot  poffibly  have  it,  will  be  hard  for  us  to  determine,  till  we  know  what 
kind  of  adtion  it  is,  that  cannot  be  done,  without  a  reflex  adt  of  perception  ac¬ 
companying  it,  and  how  performed  by  thinking  fubftances,  who  cannot  think 
without  being  confcious  of  it.  But  that,  which  we  call  the  lame  confcioufnefs, 
not  being  the  fame  individual  adt,  why  one  intelledtual  fubftance  may  not  have 
reprefented  to  it,  as  done  by  itfelf,  what  it  never  did,  and  was  perhaps  done 
by  fome  other  agent ;  why,  I  fay,  fuch  a  reprefentation  may  not  poffibly  be 
without  reality  of  matter  of  fadt,  as  well  as  feveral  reprefentations  in  dreams 
are,  which  yet  whilft  dreaming  we  take  for  true,  will  be  difficult  to  conclude 
from  the  nature  of  things.  And  that  it  never  is  fo,  will  by  us,  till  we  have 
clearer  views  of  the  nature  of  thinking  fubftances,  be  beft  refolved  into  the 
goodnefs  of  God,  who  as  far  as  the  happinefs  or  mifery  of  any  of  his  fenfible 
creatures  is  concerned  in  it,  will  not  by  a  fatal  error  of  theirs  transfer, 

from 
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from  one  to  another,  that  confcioufnefs,  which  draws  reward  or  punilhment  Chap. 
with  it.  How  far  this  may  be  an  argument,  againft  thofe  who  would  place  XXVII. 
thinking  in  a  fyftem  of  fleeting  animal  fpirits,  I  leave  to  be  confidered.  But 
yet  to  return  to  the  queftion  before  us,  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  if  the  fame 
confcioufnefs  (which  as  has  been  fhewn  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  the 
fame  numerical  figure,  or  motion  in  body)  can  be  transferred  from  one  thinking 
fubftance  to  another,  it  will  be  poflible  that  two  thinking  fubftances  may  make 
but  one  perfon.  For  the  fame  confcioufnefs  being  preferved,  whether  in  the 
fame  or  different  fubftances,  the  perfonal  identity  is  preferved. 

§  14.  As  to  the  fecond  part  of  the  queftion,  “  whether  the  fame  immaterial 
“  fubftance  remaining,  there  may  be  two  diftind  perfons?  ”  which  queftion  feems 
to  me  to  be  built  on  this,  whether  the  fame  immaterial  being,  being  confcious 
of  the  adions  of  its  paft  duration,  may  be  wholly  ftripped  of  all  the  confciouf¬ 
nefs  of  its  paft  exiftence,  and  lofe  it  beyond  the  power  of  ever  retrieving  a- 
gain  j  and  fo  as  it  were  beginning  a  new  account  from  a  new  period,  have  a 
confcioufnefs  that  cannot  reach  beyond  this  new  ftate  ?  All  thofe,  who  hold 
pre-exiftence,  are  evidently  of  this  mind,  fince  they  allow  the  foul  to  have  no 
remaining  confcioufnefs  of  what  it  did  in  that  pre-exiftent  ftate,  either  wholly 
feparate  from  body,  or  informing  any  other  body  ;  and  if  they  fhould  not,  it  is 
plain,  experience  would  be  againft  them.  So  that  perfonal  identity  reaching 
no  farther  than  confcioufnefs  reaches,  a  pre-exiftent  fpirit,  not  having  continued 
fo  many  ages  in  a  ftate  of  filence,  muft  needs  make  different  perfons.  Suppofe 
a  chriftian  Platonift,  or  Pythagorean,  fhould,  upon  God’s  having  ended  all  his 
works  of  creation  the  feventh  day,  think  his  foul  hath  exifted  ever  fince  j  and 
fhould  imagine  it  has  revolved  in  feveral  human  bodies,  as  I  once  met  with  one, 
who  was  perfuaded  his  had  been  the  foul  of  Socrates :  (how  reafonably,  I  will 
not  difpute ;  this  I  know,  that  in  the  poft  he  filled,  which  was  no  inconfidera- 
ble  one,  he  pafled  for  a  very  rational  man,  and  the  prefs  has  fhewn  that  he 
wanted  not  -parts,  or  learning)  would  any  one  fay,  that  he  being  not  confcious 
of  any  of  Socrates’s  actions,  or  thoughts,  could  be  the  fame  perfon  with  Socrates  ? 

Let  any  one  refled:  upon  himfelf,  and  conclude  that  he  has  in  himfelf  an  im¬ 
material  fpirit,  which  is  that  which  he  thinks  in  him,  and  in  the  conftant  change 
of  his  body  keeps  him  the  fame ;  and  is  that  which  he  calls  himfelf :  let  him 
alfo  fuppofe  it  to  be  the  fame  foul,  that  was  in  Neftor,  or  Therfites,  at  the 
liege  of  Troy,  (for  fouls  being,  as  far  as  we  know  any  thing  of  them  in  their 
nature,  indifferent  to  any  parcel  of  matter,  the  fuppolition  has  no  apparent  ab- 
furdity  in  it)  which  it  may  have  been,  as  well  as  it  is  now,  the  foul  of  any 
other  man :  but  he  now  having  no  confcioufnefs  of  any  of  the  adions  either  of 
Neftor,  or  Therfites,  does  or  can  he  conceive  himfelf  the  fame  perfon  with  either 
of  them  ?  can  he  be  concerned  in  either  of  their  adions  ?  attribute  them  to 
himfelf,  or  think  them  his  own,  more  than  the  adions  of  any  other  man  that 
ever  exifted  ?  So  that  this  confcioufnefs  not  reaching  to  any  of  the  adions  of  ei¬ 
ther  of  thofe  men,  he  is  no  more  one  felf  with  either  of  them,  than  if  the  foul, 
or  immaterial  fpirit,  that  now  informs  him,  had  been  created,  and  began  to  ex- 
ift,  when  it  began  to  inform  his  prefent  body  ;  tho’  it  were  ever  fo  true,  that  the 
fame  fpirit  that  informed  Neftor’s,  or  Therfites’s  body,  were  numerically  the 
fame  that  now  informs  his.  For  this  would  no  more  make  him  the  fame 
perfon  with  Neftor,  than  if  fome  of  the  particles  of  matter,  that  were  once  a 
part  of  Neftor,  were  now  a  part  of  this  man ;  the  fame  immaterial  fubftance, 
without  the  fame  confcioufnefs,  no  more  making  the  fame  perfon,  by  being  united 
to  any  body,  than  the  fame  particle  of  matter,  without  confcioufnefs  united  to  any 
body,  makes  the  fame  perfon.  But  let  him  once  find  himfelf  confcious  of  any  of 
the  adions  of  Neftor,  he  then  finds  himfelf  the  fame  perfon  with  Neftor. 

§  1 5.  And  thus  we  may  be  able,  without  any  difficulty,  to  conceive  the  fame 
perfon  at  the  refurredion,  tho’  in  a  body  not  exadly  in  make,  or  parts  the  lame 
which  he  had  here,  the  fame  confcioufnefs  going  along  with  the  foul  that  inha¬ 
bits  it.  But  yet  the  foul  alone,  in  the  change  of  bodies,  would  fcarce  to  any 
one,  but  to  him  that  makes  the  foul  the  man,  be  enough  to  make  the  fame  man. 
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Book  II.  For  {hould  the  foul  of  a  prince-,  carrying  with  it  the  confcioufnefs  bf  the 
prince’s  paft  life,  enter  and  inform  the  body  of  a  cobler,  as  foon  as  deferted 
by  his  own  foul,  every  one  fees  he  would  be  the  fame  perfon  with  the  prince* 
accountable  only  for  the  prince’s  actions :  but  who  would  fay  it  was  the  fame 
man  ?  The  body  too.  goes  to  the  making  the  man,  and  would,  I  guefs,  to 
every  body  determine  the  man  in  this  cafe  ;  wherein  the  foul,  with  all  its  princely 
thoughts  about  it,  would  not  make  another  man :  but  he  would  be  the  fame 
cobler  to  every  one,  befides  himfelf.  I  know  that,  in  the  ordinary  way  of 
fpeaking,  the  fame  perfon,  ahd  the  fame  man,  Hand  for  one  and  the  fame  thing. 
And  indeed,  every  one  will  always  have  a  liberty  to  fpeak  as  he  pleafes,  and  to 
apply  what  articulate  founds  to  what  ideas  he  thinks  fit,  and  change  them  as 
often  as  he  pleafes.  But  yet,  when  we  will  enquire  what  makes  the  fame  fpirit, 
man,  or  perfon*  we  mull  fix  the  ideas  of  fpirit,  man,  or  perfon  in  our  minds; 
and  having  refolved  with  our  felves  what  we  mean  by  them,  it  will  not  be 
hard  to  determine  in  either  of  them,  or  the  like,  when  it  is  the  fame,  and 
when  not. 

Confciouf-  §  1 6.  But  tho’  the  fame  immaterial  fubftance,  or  foul,  does  not  alone, 
iiefs niakes  wherever  it  be,  and  in  whatfoever  ftate,  make  the  fame  man  ;  yet  it  is  plain, 
fon.ami  1  "  confcioufnefs,  as  far  as  ever  it  can  be  extended,  fhould  it  be  to  ages  paft,  unites 
exiftences  and  actions,  very  remote  in  time,  into  the  fame  perfon,  as  well  as 
it  does  the  exiftences  and  actions  of  the  immediately  preceding  moment  :  fo 
that  whatever  has  the  confcioufnefs  of  prefent  and  paft  adtions,  is  the  fame 
perfon  to  whom  they  both  belong.  Had  I  the  fame  confcioufnefs  that  I  faw 
the  ark  and  Noah’s  flood,  as  that  I  faw  an  overflowing  of  the  Thames  laft  win¬ 
ter,  or  as  that  I  write  now  ;  I  could  no  more  doubt  that  I  who  write  this  now* 
that  faw  the  Thames  overflowed  laft  winter,  and  that  viewed  the  flood  at  the 
general  deluge,  was  the  fame  felf,  place  that  felf  in  what  fubftance  you  pleafe* 
than  that  I  who  write  this  am  the  fame  myfelf  now  whilft  I  write  (whether  I 
confift  of  all  the  fame  fubftance,  material  or  immaterial,  or  no)  that  I  was 
yefterday.  For  as  to  this  point  of  being  the  fame  felf,  it  matters  not  whether 
this  prefent  felf  be  made  up  of  the  fame,  or  other  fubftances  ;  I  being  as  much 
concerned,  and  as  juftly  accountable  for  any  adtion  was  done  a  thoufand  years 
ft  nee,  appropriated  to  me  now  by  this  felf-confcioufnefs,  as  I  am  for  what  I  did 
the  laft  moment. 

Self  depends  §  17.  Self  is  that  confcious  thinking  thing  (whatever  fubftance  made  up  of, 

on  coniciouf-  whether  fpiritual  or  material,  Ample  or  compounded,  it  matters  not)  which  is 
fenfible,  or  confcious  of  pleafure  and  pain,  capable  of  happinefs  or  mifery,  and 
fo  is  concerned  for  itfelf,  as  far  as  that  confcioufnefs  extends.  Thus  every 
one  finds,  that  whilft  comprehended  under  that  confcioufnefs,  the  little  finger  is 
as  much  a  part  of  itfelf,  as  what  is  moft  fo.  Upon  feparation  of  this  little  fin¬ 
ger,  fhould  this  confcioufnefs  go  along  with  the  little  finger,  and  leave  the 
reft  of  the  body,  it  is  evident  the  little  finger  would  be  the  perfon,  the  fame 
perfon ;  and  felf  then  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  reft  of  the  body. 
As  in  this  cafe  it  is  the  confcioufnefs  that  goes  along  with  the  fubftance,  when 
one  part  is  feparate  from  another,  which  makes  the  fame  perfon,  and  confti- 
tutes  this  infeparable  felf;  fo  it  is  in  reference  to  fubftances  remote  in  time. 
That,  with  which  the  confcioufnefs  of  this  prefent  thinking  thing  can  join  itfelf, 
makes  the  fame  perfon,  and  is  one  felf  with  it,  and  with  nothing  elfe ;  and  fo 
attributes  to  it  felf,  and  owns  all  the  actions  of  that  thing  as  its  own,  as  far  as 
that  confcioufnefs  reaches,  and  no  farther :  as  every  one  who  reflects,  will  perceive. 
Obje£ts  of  §  iB.  In  this  perfonal  identity,  is  founded  all  the  right  and  juftice  of  re- 
rtward^uid  war(j  anc[  punifhment ;  happinefs  and  mifery  being  that  for  which  every  one 
is  concerned  for  himfelf,  not  mattering  what  becomes  of  any  fubftance,  not 
joined  to,  or  affedled  with  that  confcioufnefs.  For  as  it  is  evident  in  the  in- 
ftance  I  gave  but  now,  if  the  confcioufnefs  went  along  with  the  little  finger 
when  it  was  cut  off,  that  would  be  the  fame  felf  which  was  concerned  for  the 
whole  body  yefterday,  as  making  a  part  of  it  felf,  whofe  actions  then  it  cannot 
but  admit  as  its  own  now.  Tho’  if  the  fame  tx)dy  fhould  ftill  live,  and  im¬ 
mediately 
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mediately,  from  the  reparation  of  the  little  finger,  have  its  own  peculiar  con-  Chap. 
fcioufnefs,  whereof  the  little  finger  knew  nothing  j  it  would  not  at  all  be  con-  XXVIL 
cerned  for  it,  as  a  part  of  itfelf,  or  could  own  any  of  its  actions,  or  have  any 
of  them  imputed  to  him. 

§  19.  This  may  {hew  us  wherein  perfonal  identity  confifts,  not  in  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  fubftance,  but,  as  I  have  faid,  in  the  identity  of  confcioufnefs ;  wherein, 
if  Socrates  and  the  prefent  mayor  of  Queenborough  agree,  they  are  the  fame 
perfon :  if  the  fame  Socrates  waking  and  fleeping  do  not  partake  of  the  fame 
confcioufnefs,  Socrates  waking  and  fleeping  is  not  the  fame  perfon;'  And  to  pu- 
nifh  Socrates  waking  for  what  fleeping  Socrates  thought,  and  waking  Socrates 
was  never  confcious  of,  would  be  no  more  of  right,  than  to  punifti  one  twin 
for  what  his  brother-twin  did,  whereof  he  knew  nothing,  becaufe  their  out- 
fides  were  fo  like,  that  they  could  not  be  diftinguifhed  j  for  fuch  twins  have 
been  feen. 

§  20.  But  yet,  poflibly,  it  will  flill  be  objected,  fuppole  I  wholly  lofe  the 
memory  of  fome  parts  of  my  life,  beyond  a  poflibility  of  retrieving  them,  fo 
that,  perhaps,  I  (hall  never  be  confcious  of  them  again  ;  yet  am  I  not  the  fame 
perfon  that  did  thofe  actions,  had  thofe  thoughts  that  I  once  was  confcious  of, 
tho’  I  have  now  forgot  them  ?  To  which  I  anfwer,  that  we  muft  here  take 
notice  what  the  word  I  is  applied  to :  which,  in  this  cafe,  is  the  man  only. 

And  the  fame  man  being  prefumed  to  be  the  fame  perfon,  I  is  eafily  here  fup- 
pofed  to  {land  alfo  for  the  fame  perfon.  But  if  it  be  pofiible  for  the  fame  man 
to  have  di  Hindi  incommunicable  confcioufnefles  at  different  times,  it  is  paft  doubt 
the  fame  man  would,  at  different  times,  make  different  perfons ;  which,  we  fee, 
is  the  fenfe  of  mankind,  in  the  folemnefl  declaration  of  their  opinions,  human 
laws  not  punifhing  the  mad  man  for  the  fober  man’s  adtions,  nor  the  fober 
riian  for  what  the  mad  man  did,  thereby  making  them  two  perfons :  which  is 
fome  what  explained  by  our  way  of  fpeaking  in  Englifh,  when  we  fay  fuch  an 
one  is  not  himfelf,  or  is  befides  himfelf ;  in  which  phrafes  it  is  infinuated,  as  if 
thofe  who  now,  or,  at  leafl,  firfl  ufed  them,  thought  that  felf  was  changed, 
the  felf-fame  perfon  was  no  longer  in  that  man. 

§  21.  Bu  t  yet  it  is  hard  to  conceive  that  Socrates,  the  fame  individual  man,  Difference 
fhould  be  two  perfons.  To  help  us  a  little  in  this,  we  mufl  confider  what  is  between 
meant  by  Socrates,  or  the  fame  individual  man.  man^and 

First,  it  mufl  be  either  the  fame  individual,  immaterial,  thinking  fub-  perfon. 
{lance  j  in  fhort,  the  fame  numerical  foul,  and  nothing  elfe. 

Secondly,  or  the  fame  animal,  without  any  regard  to  an  immaterial 
foul. 

Thirdly,  or  the  fame  immaterial  fpirit,  united  to  the  fame  animal. 

Now  take  which  of  thefe  fuppofitions  you  pleafe,  it  is  impoflible  to  make 
perfonal  identity  to  confift  in  any  thing  but  confcioufnefs,  or  reach  any  farther 
than  that  does. 

For,  by  the  firfl;  of  them,  it  muft  be  allowed  pofiible,  that  a  man,  born  of 
different  women,  and  in  diftant  times,  may  be  the  fame  man.  A  way  of 
fpeaking,  which  whoever  admits,  muft  allow  it  pofiible  for  the  fame  man  to  be 
two  diftindt  perfons,  as  any  two  that  have  lived  in  different  ages,  without  the 
knowledge  of  one  another’s  thoughts. 

By  the  fecond  and  third,  Socrates  in  this  life,  and  after  it,  cannot  be  the  fame 
man  any  way,  but  by  the  fame  confcioufnefs ;  and  fo  making  human  identity  to 
confift  in  the  fame  thing,  wherein  we  place  perfonal  identity,  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  to  allow  the  fame  man  to  be  the  fame  perfon.  But  then  they,  who 
place  human  identity  in  confcioufnefs  only,  and  not  in  fomething  elfe,  muft  con¬ 
fider  how  they  will  make  the  infant  Socrates  the  fame  man  with  Socrates  after 
the  refurredtion.  But  whatfoever  to  fome  men  makes  a  man,  and  confequently 
the  fame  individual  man,  wherein,  perhaps,  few  are  agreed,  perfonal  identity 
can  by  us  be  placed  in  nothing  but  confcioufnefs  (which  is  that  alone  which 
makes  what  we  call  felf)  without  involving  us  in  great  abfurdities. 
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Book  II.  §  22.  <c  But  is  not  a  man  drunk  and  fober  the  fame  perfcn,  why  elfe  is  he 
<c  punilhed  for  the  fad  he  commits  when  drunk,  tho’  he  be  never  afterwards 
“  confcious  of  it  ?”  Juft  as  much  the  fame  perfon,  as  a  man  that  walks,  and 
does  other  things  in  his  fleep,  is  the  fame  perfon,  and  is  anfwerable  for  any  mif- 
chief  he  fhall  do  in  it.  Human  laws  punifh  both,  with  a  juftice  fuitable  to 
their  way  of  knowledge ;  becaufe,  in  thefe  cafes,  they  cannot  diftinguifh,  cer¬ 
tainly,  what  is  real,  what  counterfeit :  and  fo  the  ignorance  in  drunkennefs,  or 
fleep,  is  not  admitted  as  a  plea.  For  tho’  punilhment  be  annexed  to  per- 
fonality,  and  perfonality  to  confcioufnefs,  and  the  drunkard,  perhaps,  be  not 
confcious  of  what  he  did;  yet  human  judicatures  juftly  punifh  him,  becaufe  the 
fad  is  proved  againft  him,  but  want  of  confcioufnefs  cannot  be  proved  for  him. 
But,  in  the  great  day,  wherein  the  fecrets  of  all  hearts  fhall  be  laid  open,  it 
may  be  reafonable  to  think,  no  one  fhall  be  made  to  anfwer  for  what  he  knows 
nothing  of ;  but  fhall  receive  his  doom,  his  confcience  accudng,  or  excufing 
him. 


Confciouf¬ 
nefs  alone 
makes  felf. 


§  23.  Nothing  but  confcioufnefs  can  unite  remote  exiftences  into  the 
fame  perfon,  the  identity  of  fubftance  will  not  do  it.  For  whatever  fubftance 
there  is,  however  framed,  without  confcioufnefs  there  is  no  perfon :  and  a 
carcafe  may  be  a  perfon,  as  well  as  any  fort  of  fubftance  be  fo  without  confci¬ 
oufnefs.  • 

Could  we  fuppofe  two  diftind,  incommunicable  confcioufneffes  ading  the 
fame  body,  the  one  conftantly  by  day,  the  other  by  night ;  and,  on  the  other 
fide,  the  fame  confcioufnefs  ading  by  intervals  two  diftind  bodies :  I  alk,  in 
the  firft  cafe,  whether  the  day  and  the  night-man  would  not  be  two  as  diftind 
perfons,  as  Socrates  and  Plato  ?  and  whether,  in  the  fecond  cafe,  there  would 
not  be  one  perfon,  in  two  diftind  bodies,  as  much  as  one  man  is  the  fame  in 
two  diftind  clothings  ?  Nor  is  it  at  all  material  to  fay,  that  this  fame,  and  this 
diftind  confcioufnefs,  in  the  cafes  abovementioned,  is  owing  to  the  fame  and  di¬ 
ftind,  immaterial  fubftances,  bringing  it  with  them  to  thofe  bodies;  which, 
whether  true,  or  no,  alters  not  the  cale ;  lince  it  is  evident  the  perfonal  identity 
would  equally  be  determined  by  the  confcioufnefs,  whether  that  confcioufnefs 
were  annexed  to  fome  individual,  immaterial  fubftance,  or  no.  For  granting, 
that  the  thinking  fubftance  in  man  muft  be  necelfarily  fuppofed  immaterial,  it  is 
evident,  that  immaterial,  thinking  thing  may  fometimes  part  with  its  paft  con¬ 
fcioufnefs,  and  be  reftored  to  it  again,  as  appears  in  the  forgetfulnefs  men  often 
have  of  their  paft  adions :  and  the  mind  many  times  recovers  the  memory  of 
a  paft  confcioufnefs,  which  it  had  loft  for  twenty  years  together.  Make  thefe  in¬ 
tervals  of  memory  and  forgetfulnefs  to  take  their  turns  regularly  by  day  and 
night,  and  you  have  two  perfons,  with  the  fame  immaterial  fpirit,  as  much  as 
in  the  former  inftance  two  perfons  with  the  fame  body.  So  that  felf  is  not  de¬ 
termined  by  identity,  or  diveriity  of  fubftance,  which  it  cannot  be  fure  of,  but 
only  by  identity  of  confcioufnefs. 

§24.  Indeed  it  may  conceive  the  fubftance,  whereof  it  is  now  made  up, 
to  have  exifted  formerly,  united  in  the  fame  confcious  being :  but,  confcioufnefs 
removed,  that  fubftance  is  no  more  itfelf,  or  makes  no  more  a  part  of  it,  than 
any  other  fubftance ;  as  is  evident  in  the  inftance  we  have  already  given,  of  a 
limb  cut  off,  of  whofe  heat,  or  cold,  or  other  affedions,  having  no  longer  any 
confcioufnefs,  it  is  no  more  of  a  man’s  felf,  than  any  other  matter  of  the  uni- 
verfe.  In  like  manner  it  will  be  in  reference  to  any  immaterial  fubftance,  which 
is  void  of  that  confcioufnefs,  whereby  I  am  myfelf  to  myfelf :  if  there  be  any 
part  of  its  exiftence,  which  I  cannot  upon  recolledion  join  with  that  prefent 
confcioufnefs  whereby  I  am  now  myfelf,  it  is  in  that  part  of  its  exiftence  no 
more  myfelf,  than  any  other  immaterial  being.  For  whatfoever  any  fubftance 
has  thought,  or  done,  which  I  cannot  recoiled,  and  by  my  confcioufnefs  make  my 
own  thought  and  adion,  it  will  no  more  belong  to  me,-  whether  a  part  of  me 
thought,  or  did  it,  than  if  it  had  been  thought,  or  done,  by  any  other  imma¬ 
terial  being,  any  where  exifting. 


§  25*  1 
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§  2  5.  I  agree,  the  more  probable  opinion  is,  that  this  confcioufnefs  is  annexed  Chap. 
to,  and  the  affedion  of  one  individual,  immaterial  fubftance.  XXVIL 

But  let  men,  according  to  their  aiverfe  hypothefes,  refolve  of  that  as  they 
pleafe.  This  every  intelligent  being,  fenfible  of  happinefs,  or  mifery,  mull 
grant,  that  there  is  fomething  that  is  himfelf,  that  he  is  concerned  for,  and 
would  have  happy ;  that  this  felf  has  exilted  in  a  continued  duration  more  than 
one  inftant,  and,  therefore,  it  is  poffible  may  exill,  as  it  has  done,  months  and 
years  to  come,  without  any  certain  bounds  to  be  let  to  its  duration  j  and  may 
be  the  fame  felf,  by  the  fame  confcioufnefs,  continued  on  for  the  future.  And 
thus,  by  this  confcioufnefs,  he  finds  himfelf  to  be  the  fame  felf  which  did  fuch 
or  fuch  an  adion  fome  years  fince,  by  which  he  comes  to  be  happy,  or  mifera- 
ble  now.  In  all  which  account  of  felf,  the  fame  numerical  fubftance  is  not 
confidered  as  making  the  fame  felf  5  but  the  fame  continued  confcioufnefs,  in 
which  feveral  fubftances  may  have  been  united,  and  again  feparated  from  it, 
which,  whilft  they  continued  in  a  vital  union  with  that,  wherein  this  confci¬ 
oufnefs  then  reftded,  made  a  part  of  that  fame  felf.  Thus  any  part  of  our 
bodies,  vitally  united  to  that  which  is  confcious  in  us,  makes  a  part  of  our 
felves :  but,  upon  feparation  from  the  vital  union,  by  which  that  confcioufnefs  is 
communicated,  that  which  a  moment  fince  was  part  of  our  felves,  is  now  no 
more  fo,  than  a  part  of  another  man’s  felf  is  a  part  of  me j  and  it  is  not  im- 
poflible,  but  in  a  little  time  may  become  a  real  part  of  another  perfon.  And 
fo  we  have  the  fame  numerical  fubftance  become  a  part  of  two  different  per-' 
fons ;  and  the  fame  perfon  preferved  under  the  change  of  various  fubftancesj 
Could  we  fuppofe  any  fpirit  wholly  ftripped  of  all  its  memory,  or  confcioufnefs 
of  pall  adions,  as  we  find  our  minds  always  are  of  a  great  part  of  ours,  and 
fometimes  of  them  all ;  the  union,  or  feparation,  of  fuch  a  fpiritual  fubftance 
would  make  no  variation  of  perfonal  identity*  any  more  than  that  of  any  par¬ 
ticle  of  matter  does.  Any  fubftance,  vitally  united  to  the  prefent  thinking  be¬ 
ing,  is  a  part  of  that  very  fame  felf  which  now  is :  any  thing  united  to  it  by  a 
confcioufnefs  of  former  adions,  makes  alfo  a  part  of  the  fame  felf,  which  is 
the  fame  both  then  and  now. 

§  26.  Person,  as  I  take  it,  is  the  name  for  this  felf.  Wherever  a  man  Perfon,  a 
finds  what  he  calls  himfelf,  there,  I  think,  another  may  fay  is  the  fame  perfon.  f°renfick 
It  is  a  forenfick  term,  appropriating  adions  and  their  merit ;  and  fo  belongs  only  teim' 
to  intelligent  agents,  capable  of  a  law,  and  happinefs  and  mifery.  This  perfo- 
nality  extends  itfelf  beyond  prefent  exiftence  to  what  is  paft,  only  by  con¬ 
fcioufnefs,  whereby  it  becomes  concerned  and  accountable,  owns  and  imputes  to 
itfelf  paft  adions,  juft  upon  the  fame  ground,  and  for  the  fame  reafon  that 
it  does  the  prefent.  All  which  is  founded  in  a  concern  for  happinefs,  the  un¬ 
avoidable  concomitant  of  confcioufnefs  j  that  which  is  confcious  of  pleafure 
and  pain,  defiring  that  that  felf  that  is  confcious  fhould  be  happy.  And,  there¬ 
fore,  whatever  paft  adions  it  cannot  reconcile,  or  appropriate,  to  that  pre¬ 
fent  felf  by  confcioufnefs,  it  can  be  no  more  concerned  in,  than  if  they  had 
never  been  done :  and  to  receive  pleafure,  or  pain,  i.  e.  reward,  or  punifhment, 
on  the  account  of  any  fuch  adion,  is  all  one  as  to  be  made  happy,  or  miferable 
in  its  firft  being,  without  any  demerit  at  all.  For,  fuppofing  a  man  punifhed 
now  for  what  he  had  done  in  another  life,  whereof  he  could  be  made  to  have 
no  confcioufnefs  at  all,  what  difference  is  there  between  that  punifhment,  and 
being  created  miferable  ?  And,  therefore,  conformable  to  this,  the  apoftle  tells 
us,  that  at  the  great  day,  when  every  one  fhall  receive  according  to  his  doings, 
the  fecrets  of  all  hearts  fhall  be  laid  open.  The  fentence  fhall  be  juftified  by  the 
confcioufnefs  all  perfons  fhall  have,  that  they  themfelves,  in  what  bodies  foever 
they  appear,  or  what  fubftances  foever  that  confcioufnefs  adheres  to,  are  the 
fame,  that  committed  thofe  adions,  and  deferve  that  punifhment  for  them. 

§  27.  I  am  apt  enough  to  think  I  have,  in  treating  of  this  fubjed,  made 
fome  fuppofitions  that  will  look  ftrange  to  fome  readers,  and,  pofiibly,  they  are 
fo  in  themfelves.  But  yet,  I  think,  they  are  fuch  as  are  pardonable  in  this  ig¬ 
norance  we  are  in,  of  the  nature  of  that  thinking  thing  that  is  in  us,  and  which 
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Book.  II.  we  look  on  as  our  felves.  Did  we  know  what  it  was,  or  how  it  was  tied  to  a 
»  certain  fyftem  of  fleeting,  animal  fpirits ;  or  whether  it  could,  or  could  not 
perform  its  operations,  of  thinking  and  memory,  out  of  a  body  organized  as 
ours  is ;  and  whether  it  has  pleafed  God,  that  no  one  fuch  fpirit  fhall  ever  be 
united  to  any,  but  one  fuch  body,  upon  the  right  conftitution  of  whofe  organs 
its  memory  fhould  depend  ;  we  might  fee  the  abfurdity  of  fome  of  thofe  fup- 
pofltions  I  have  made.  But  taking,  as  we  ordinarily  now  do,  (in  the  dark,  con¬ 
cerning  thefe  matters)  the  foul  of  a  man,  for  an  immaterial  fubftance,  inde¬ 
pendent  from  matter,  and  indifferent  alike  to  it  all,  there  can,  from  the  nature 
of  things,  be  no  abfurdity  at  all  to  fuppofe,  that  the  fame  foul  may,  at  different 
times,  be  united  to  different  bodies,  and  with  them  make  up,  for  that  time, 
one  man  :  as  well  as  we  fuppofe  a  part  of  a  fheep’s  body  yefterday  fhould  be  a 
part  of  a  man’s  body  to-morrow,  and,  in  that  union,  make  up  a  vital  part  of 
Melibaeus  himfelf,  as  well  as  it  did  of  his  ram. 

§  28.  To  conclude,  whatever  fubftance  begins  to  exift,  it  muff,  during  its 
exiftence,  neceflarily  be  the  fame :  whatever  compofitions  of  fubflances  begin 
to  exift  during  the  union  of  thofe  fubflances,  the  concrete  muff  be  the  fame : 
whatfoever  mode  begins  to  exift,  during  its  exiftence,  it  is  the  fame :  and  fo 
if  the  compofition  be  of  diftindt  fubflances  and  different  modes,  the  fame  rule 
holds.  Whereby  it  will  appear,  that  the  difficulty,  or  obfcurity,  that  has  been 
about  this  matter,  rather  rifes  from  the  names  ill  ufed,  than  from  any  obfcu¬ 
rity  in  things  themfelves.  For,  whatever  makes  the  fpecifick  idea,  to  which 
the  name  is  applied,  if  that  idea  be  fteadily  kept  to,  the  diftindtion  of  any  thing 
into  the  fame,  and  divers,  will  eafily  be  conceived,  and  there  can  arile  no  doubt 
about  it. 

§  29.  For,  fuppofing  a  rational  fpirit  be  the  idea  of  a  man,  it  is  eafy  to 
know  what  is  the  fame  man,  viz.  the  fame  fpirit,  whether  feparate,  or  in  a 
body,  will  be  the  fame  man.  Suppofing  a  rational  fpirit,  vitally  united  to  a  body 
of  a  certain  conformation  of  parts,  to  make  a  man,  whilft  that  rational  fpirit, 
with  that  vital  conformation  of  parts,  tho’  continued  in  a  fleeting,  fucceffive 
body,  remains,  it  will  be  the  fame  man.  But  if,  to  any  one,  the  idea  of  a  man 
be  but  the  vital  union  of  parts  in  a  certain  fhape ;  as  long  as  that  vital  union 
and  fhape  remains,  in  a  concrete  no  otherwife  the  fame,  but  by  a  continued 
fucceffion  of  fleeting  particles,  it  will  be  the  fame  man.  For,  whatever  be  the 
compofition,  whereof  the  complex  idea  is  made,  whenever  exiftence  makes  it 
one  particular  thing,  under  any  denomination,  the  fame  exiftence  continued, 
preferves  it  the  fame  individual,  under  the  fame  denomination. 
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CHAP.  XXVIII. 

Of  other  relations. 

Chap.  §  j.  |  JBSIDES  the  before-mentioned  occafions  of  time,  place,  and  cau- 
XXVIII.  fj  fality,  of  comparing,  or  referring  tilings  one  to  another,  there  are. 
Proportional  as  ^  ^ve  infinite  others,  lbme  whereof  I  fhall  mention. 

First,  the  firftl  fhall  name,  is  fome  one  Ample  idea;  which  being  capable 
of  parts,  or  degrees,  affords  an  occafion  of  comparing  the  fubjects,  wherein  it  is  to 
one  another,  in  refpedl  of  that  Ample  idea,  v.  g.  Whiter,  Sweeter,  Bigger, 
Equal,  More,  &c.  Thefe  relations,  depending  on  the  equality  and  excefs  of 
the  fame  Ample  idea,  in  feveral  fubjedls,  may  be  called,  if  one  will,  Propor¬ 
tional  ;  and  that  thefe  are  only  converfant  about  thofe  Ample  ideas,  received 
from  fenfation,  or  refledtion,  is  fo  evident,  that  nothing  need  be  faid  to  evince  it. 

§  2.  Secondly,  another  occafion  of  comparing  things  together,  or  confider- 
ing  one  thing,  fo  as  to  include  in  that  confideration  fome  other  thing,  is  the 
circumftances  of  their  origin,  or  beginning ;  which  being  not  afterwards  to  be 
altered,  make  the  relations  depending  thereon  as  lafting  as  the  fubjedls  to  which 
they  belong ;  v.  g.  father  and  fon,  brothers,  coufin-germans,  &c.  which  have 
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their  relations  by  one  community  of  blood,  wherein  they  partake  in  feveral  Chap. 
degrees;  country-men,  i.  e.  thofe  who  were  born  in  the  fame  country,  or  XXVIII. 
tradt  of  ground ;  and  thefe  I  call  natural  relations :  wherein  we  may  obferve 
that  mankind  have  fitted  their  notions  and  words  to  the  ufe  of  common  life, 
and  not  to  the  truth  and  extent  of  things.  For  it  is  certain,  that  in  reality 
the  relation  is  the  fame  betwixt  the  begetter  and  the  begotten,  in  the  feveral 
races  of  other  animals  as  well  as  men  :  but  yet  it  is  feldoin  faid,  this  bull  is 
the  grandfather  of  fuch  a  calf;  or  that  two  pidgeons  are  coufin-germans. 

It  is  very  convenient,  that  by  diftindt  names  thefe  relations  fhould  be  obferved, 
and  marked  out  in  mankind ;  there  being  occafion,  both  in  laws,  and  other 
communications  one  with  another,  to  mention  and  take  notice  of  men  under 
thefe  relations :  from  whence  alfo.  arife  the  obligations  of  feveral  duties  amongft 
men.  Whereas  in  brutes,  men  having  very  little,  or  no  caufe  to  mind 
thefe  relations,  they  have  not  thought  fit  to  give  them  diftindt  and  peculiar 
names.  This,  by  the  way,  may  give  us  l'ome  light  into  the  different  ftate  and 
growth  of  languages ;  which  being  fuited  only  to  the  convenience  of  com¬ 
munication,  are  proportioned  to  the  notions  men  have,  and  the  commerce  of 
thoughts  familiar  amongft  them  ;  and  not  to  the  reality,  or  extent  of  things, 
nor  to  the  various  refpedts  might  be  found  among  them,  nor  the  different  ab- 
ltradt  confiderations  might  be  framed  about  them.  Where  they  had  no  philo- 
fophical  notions,  there  they  had  no  terms  to  exprefs  them :  and  it  is  no  won¬ 
der  men  fhould  have  framed  no  names  for  thofe  things,  they  found  no  occafion 
to  difcourfe  of.  From  whence  it  is  eafy  to  imagine,  why,  as  in  fome  coun¬ 
tries,  they  may  not  have  fo  much  as  the  name  for  a  horfe ;  and  in  others, 
where  they  are  more  careful  of  the  pedigrees  of  their  horfes  than  of  their 
own,  that  there  they  may  have  not  only  names  for  particular  horfes,  but  alfo 
of  their  feveral  relations  of  kindred  one  to  another. 

§3.  Thirdly,  fometimes  the  foundation  of  confidering  things,  with  refe- Inftituted. 
rence  to  one  another,  is  fome  adt  whereby  any  one  comes  by  a  moral  right, 
power,  or  obligation  to  do  fomething.  Thus  a  general  is  one  that  hath  power 
to  command  an  army ;  and  an  army  under  a  general  is  a  colledtion  of  armed 
men,  obliged  to  obey  one  man.  A  citizen,  or  a  burgher,  is  one  who  has  a 
right  to  certain  privileges  in  this,  or  that  place.  All  this  fort  depending  upon 
men’s  wills,  or  agreement  in  fociety,  I  call  inftituted,  or  voluntary ;  and  may 
be  diftinguiflied  from  the  natural,  in  that  they  are  moft,  if  not  all  of  them, 
fome  way  or  other  alterable,  and  feparable  from  the  perfons,  to  whom  they  have 
fometimes  belonged,  tho’  neither  of  the  fubftances  fo  related,  be  deftroyed. 

Now,  tho’  thefe  are  all  reciprocal,  as  well  as  the  reft,  and  contain  in  them  a 
reference  of  two  things  one  to  the  other ;  yet,  becaufe  one  of  the  two  things 
often  wants  a  relative  name,  importing  that  reference,  men  ufually  take  no 
notice  of  it,  and  the  relation  is  commonly  overlooked :  v.  g.  a  patron  and  cli¬ 
ent  are  ealily  allowed  to  be  relations,  but  a  conftable  or  didtator  are  not  fo  rea¬ 
dily,  at  firft  hearing,  confidered  as  fuch ;  becaufe  there  is  no  peculiar  name 
for  thofe  who  are  under  the  command  of  a  didtator,  or  conftable,  exprefling 
a  relation  to  either  of  them ;  tho’  it  be  certain,  that  either  of  them  hath  a 
certain  power  over  fome  others ;  and  fo  is  fo  far  related  to  them,  as  well  as  a  pa¬ 
tron  is  to  his  client,  or  general  to  his  army. 

§  4.  Fourthly,  there  is  another  fort  of  relation  which  is  the  conformity,  Moral, 
or  difagreement,  men’s  voluntary  adtions  have  to  a  rule,  to  which  they  are 
referred,  and  by  which  they  are  judged  of ;  which,  I  think,  may  be  called  mo¬ 
ral  relation,  as  being  that,  which  denominates  our  moral  adtions,  and  deferves 
well  to  be  examined;  there  being  no  part  of  knowledge,  wherein  we  fhould  be 
more  careful  to  get  determined  ideas,  and  avoid,  as  much  as  may  be,  obfcurity 
and  confufion.  Human  adtions,  when  with  their  various  ends,  objedts,  man¬ 
ners,  and  circumftances,  they  are  framed  into  diftindt,  complex  ideas,  are,  as 
has  been  fhewn,  fo  many  mixed  modes,  a  great  part  whereof  have  names  an¬ 
nexed  to  them.  Thus,  fuppofing  gratitude  to  be  a  readinefs  to  acknowledge 
and  return  kindnefs  received,  polygamy  to  be  the  having  more  wives  than  one 
Vol.  I.  T  t  at 
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Book  II.  at  once;  when  we  frame  thefe  notions  thus  in  our  minds,  we  have  there  fo 
many  determined  ideas  of  mixed  modes.  But  this  is  not  all  that  concerns  our 
actions ;  it  is  not  enough  to  have  determined  ideas  of  them,  and  to  know  what 
names  belong  to  fuch  and  fuch  combinations  of  ideas.  We  have  a  farther  and 
greater  concernment,  and  that  is,  to  know  whether  fuch  actions  fo  made  up  are 
morally  good  or  bad. 

§5.  Good  and  evil,  as  hath  been  fhewn,  b.  ii.  ch.  2c.  §  2.  and  ch.  21. 

§  42.  are  nothing  but  pleafure  or  pain,  or  that  which  occafions,  or  procures 
pleafure,  or  pain  to  us.  Moral  good  and  evil,  then,  is  only  the  conformity  or 
difagreement  of  our  voluntary  actions  to  fome  law,  whereby  good  or  evil  is 
drawn  on  us,  by  the  will  and  power  of  the  law-maker ;  which  good  and  evil, 
pleafure  or  pain,  attending  our  obfervance,  or  breach  of  the  law,  by  the  de¬ 
cree  of  the  law-maker,  is  that  we  call  rewrard  and  punifhment. 

§  6.  Of  thefe  moral  rules,  or  laws,  to  which  men  generally  refer,  and  by 
which  they  judge  of  the  redtitude,  or  pravity  of  their  adtions,  there  feem  to  me 
to  be  three  forts,  with  their  three  different  enforcements,  or  rewards  and  pu- 
nifhments.  For  fince  it  would  be  utterly  in  vain  to  fuppofe  a  rule  fet  to  the 
free  adtions  of  man,  without  annexing  to  it  fome  enforcement  of  good  and 
evil  to  determine  his  will,  we  muff,  wherever  we  fuppofe  a  law,  fuppofe  al- 
fo  fome  reward,  or  punifhment,  annexed  to  that  law.  It  would  be  in  vain  for 
one  intelligent  being  to  fet  a  rule  to  the  adtions  of  another,  if  he  had  it  not  in 
his  power  to  reward  the  compliance  with,  and  punifh  deviation  from  his  rule, 
by  fome  good  and  evil,  that  is  not  the  natural  produdt  and  conlequence  of 
the  adtion  it  felf.  For  that  being  a  natural  convenience,  or  inconvenience, 
would  operate  of  it  felf,  without  a  law.  This,  if  I  miftake  not,  is  the  true  nature 
of  all  law,  properly  fo  called. 

§7.  The  laws,  that  men  generally  refer  their  adtions  to,  to  judge  of  their 
redtitude,  or  obliquity,  feem  to  me  to  be  thefe  three.  1.  The  divine  law. 
2.  The  civil  law.  3.  The  law  of  opinion  or  reputation,  if  I  may  fo  call  it. 
By  the  relation  they  bear  to  the  firft  of  thefe,  men  judge  whether  their  adtions 
are  fins  or  duties ;  by  the  fecond,  whether  they  be  criminal  or  innocent ;  and 
by  the  third,  whether  they  be  virtues  or  vices. 

§  8.  First,  the  divine  law,  whereby  I  mean  that  law,  which  God  has  fet 
to  the  adtions  of  men,  whether  promulgated  to  them  by  the  light  of  nature, 
or  the  voice  of  revelation.  That  God  has  given  a  rule,  whereby  men  fhould 
govern  themfelves,  I  think  there  is  no  body  fo  brutifh  as  to  deny.  He  has  a 
right  to  do  it,  wre  are  his  creatures :  he  has  goodnefs  and  wifdom  to  diredt 
our  adtions  to  that  which  is  beft ;  and  he  has  power  to  enforce  it  by  rewards 
and  punifhments,  of  infinite  weight  and  duration,  in  another  life ;  for  no 
body  can  take  us  out  of  his  hands.  This  is  the  only  true  touchflone  of  moral 
redtitude,  and  by  comparing  them  to  this  law  it  is,  that  men  judge  of  the  mod: 
confiderable  moral  good  or  evil  of  their  adtions ;  that  is,  whether  as  duties  or 
lins  they  are  like  to  procure  them  happinefs,  or  mifery,  from  the  hands  of  the 
Almighty. 

§  9.  Secondly,  the  civil  law,  the  rule  fet  by  the  commonwealth  to  the 
adtions  of  thofe  who  belong  to  it,  is  another  rule,  to  which  men  refer  their 
adtions,  to  judge  whether  they  be  criminal,  or  no.  This  law  no  body  over¬ 
looks  ;  the  rewards  and  punifhments,  that  enforce  it,  being  ready  at  hand,  and 
fuitable  to  the  power  that  makes  it,  which  is  the  force  of  the  commonwealth, 
engaged  to  protedt  the  lives,  liberties,  and  poffeffions  ‘of  thofe  who  live  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  laws,  and  has  power  to  take  away  life,  liberty,  or  goods  from 
him  who  difobeys ;  which  is  the  punifhment  of  offences  committed  again!!  this 
law. 

Philofophi-  §  io.  Thirdly,  the  law  of  opinion,  or  reputation.  Virtue  and  vice  are 
meafure  names  pretended,  and  fuppofed  every  where,  to  hand  for  adtions,  in  their  own 
virtue  and  nature  right  or  wrong ;  and,  as  far  as  they  really  are  fo  applied,  they  fo  far  are 
vice.  co-incident  with  the  divine  law  above-mentioned.  But  yet,  whatever  is  pre¬ 

tended,  this  is  vifible,  that  thefe  names  virtue  and  vice,  in  the  particular  in- 
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fiances  of  their  application,  through  the  feveral  nations  and  focieties  of  men  in  Chap. 
the  world,  are  conflantly  attributed  only  to  fiich  actions,  as  in  each  country  and  XXVIII. 
fociety  are  in  reputation,  or  difcredit.  Nor  is  it  to  be  thought  flrange,  that  men 
every  where  fhould  give  the  name  of  virtue  to  thofe  actions,  which  amongft 
them  are  judged  praife- worthy  ;  and  call  that  vice,  which  they  account  blame- 
able  :  fince  otherwife,  they  would  condemn  themfelves,  if  they  fhould  think 
any  thing  right,  to  which  they  allowed  not  commendation  ;  any  thing  wrong, 
which  they  let  pals  without  blame.  Thus  the  meafure  of  what  is  every  where 
called  and  efleemed  virtue  and  vice,  is  this  approbation  or  diflike,  praife  or 
blame,  which,  by  a  fecret  and  tacit  confent,  eftablifhes  itfelf  in  the  feveral  fo¬ 
cieties,  tribes,  and  clubs  of  men  in  the  world  ;  whereby  feveral  adtions  come  to 
find  credit,  or  difgrace,  amongft  them,  according  to  the  judgment,  maxims,  or 
fafhions  of  that  place.  For,  tho’  men  uniting  into  politick  focieties  have  re- 
figned  up  to  the  publick  the  difpofing  of  all  their  force,  fo  that  they  cannot 
employ  it  againft  any  fellow-citizens,  any  farther  than  the  law  of  the  country  di- 
reds  ;  yet  they  retain  ftill  the  power  of  thinking  well,  or  ill,  approving  or  dis¬ 
approving  of  the  ad  ions  of  thofe  whom  they  live  amongft,  and  converfe  with  : 
and,  by  this  approbation  and  diflike,  they  eftablifh  amongft  themfelves  what 
they  will  call  virtue  and  vice. 

§11.  That  this  is  the  common  meafure  of  virtue  and  vice,  will  appear  to 
any  one  who  confiders,  that  tho’  that  paffes  for  vice  in  one  country,  which  is 
counted  a  virtue,  or  at  leaft  not  vice  in  another  ;  yet  every  where  virtue  and 
praife,  vice  and  blame  go  together.  Virtue  is  every  where  that,  which  is 
thought  praife-worthy ;  and  nothing  elfe  but  that  which  has  the  allowance  of 
publick  efteem,  is  called  virtue a.  Virtue  and  praife  are  fo  united,  that  they 

are 

*  Our  author,  in  his  preface  to  the  fourth  edition,  taking  notice  how  apt  men  have  been  t° 
miftake  him,  added  what  here  follows.  Of  this  the  ingenious  author  of  the  difcourfe  concerning 
the  nature  of  man,  has  given  me  a  late  inftance,  to  mention  no  other.  For  the  civility  of  his 
expreflions,  and  the  candor  that  belongs  to  his  order,  forbid  me  to  think,  that  he  would  have  clofed 
his  preface  with  an  inf  nuation,  as  if  in  what  I  had  faid,  book  ii.  chap.  28.  concerning  the  third 
rule,  which  men  refer  their  actions  to,  I  went  about  to  make  virtue  vice,  and  vice  virtue, 
unlefs  he  had  miftaken  my  meaning;  which  he  could  not  have  done,  if  he  had  but  given  him- 
felf  the  trouble  to  confider,  what  the  argument  was  I  was  then  upon,  and  what  was  the  chief 
defign  of  that  chapter,  plainly  enough  fet  down  in  the  fourth  fe&ion,  and  thofe  following.  For 
I  was  there  not  laying  down  moral  rules,  but  fhewing  the  original  and  nature  of  moral  ideas,  and 
enumerating  the  rules  men  make  ufe  of  in  moral  relations,  whether  thofe  rules  were  true,  or  falfe  : 
and  purfuant  thereunto,  I  tell  what  has  every  where  that  denomination,  which  in  the  language  of 
that  place  anfwers  to  virtue  and  vice  in  our’s,  which  alters  not  the  nature  of  things,  tho’  men  do 
generally  judge  of,  and  denominate  their  adlions  according  to  the  efteem  and  faftiion  of  the  place, 
or  fe£t  they  are  of. 

If  he  had  been  at  the  pains  to  reflect  on  what  I  had  faid,  b.  i.  c.  3.  §  18.  and  in  this  pre- 
fent  chapter,  §  13,  14,  15,  and  20.  he  would  have  known  what  I  think  of  the  eternal  and 
unalterable  nature  of  right  and  wrong,  and  what  I  call  virtue  and  vice  :  and,  if  he  had  ob- 
ferved,  that  in  the  place  he  quotes,  I  only  report,  as  matter  of  fa£l,  what  others  call  virtue 
and  vice,  he  would  not  have  found  it  liable  to  any  great  exception.  For,  I  think,  I  am  not 
much  out  in  laying,  that  one  of  the  rules,  made  ufe  of  in  the  world,  for  a  ground  or  meafure 
of  a  moral  relation,  is  that  efteem  and  reputation  which  feveral  forts  of  adfions  find  varioufly  in 
the  feveral  focieties  of  men,  according  to  which  they  are  there  called  virtues  or  vices  :  and  whatever 
authority  the  learned  Mr.  Lowde  places  in  his  old  Englifh  dictionary,  I  dare  fay  it  no  where 
tells  him  (if  I  fhould  appeal  to  it)  that  the  fame  action  is  not  in  credit,  called  and  counted  a 
virtue  in  one  place,  which  being  in  difrepute,  pafles  for  and  under  the  name  of  vice  in  another. 

The  taking  notice  that  men  beftow  the  names  of  virtue  and  vice  according  to  this  rule  of  repu¬ 
tation,  is  all  I  have  done,  or  can  be  laid  to  my  charge  to  have  done,  towards  the  making  vice 
virtue,  and  virtue  vice.  But  the  good  man  does  well,  and  as  becomes  his  calling,  to  be 
watchful  in  fuch  points,  and  to  take  the  alarm,  even  at  expreflions,  which  {landing  alone  by 
themfelves  might  found  ill,  and  be  fufpe&ed. 

It  is  to  this  zeal,  allowable  in  his  function,  that  I  forgive  his  citing,  as  he  does,  thefe  words 
of  mine,  in  §  11.  of  this  chapter  :  the  exhortations  of  inlpired  teachers  have  not  feared  to  appeal 
to  common  repute  ;  “  whatfoever  things  are  lovely,  whatfoever  things  are  of  good  report,  if  there 
“  be  any  virtue,  if  there  be  any  praife,”  Sic.  Phil.  iv.  8.  without  taking  notice  of  thofe  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding,  which  introduce  them,  run  thus  :  whereby,  in  the  corruption  of  manners,  the 
true  boundaries  of  the  law  of  nature,  which  ought  to  be  the  rule  of  virtue  and  vice,  were  pretty 
well  preferved  ;  fo  that  even  the  exhortations  of  infpired  teachers,  &c.  by  which  words,  and  the 
reft  of  that  fe&ion,  it  is  plain  that  I  brought  that  palfage  of  St.  Paul,  not  to  prove  that  the  general 
meafure  of  what  men  call  virtue  and  vice,  throughout  the  world,  was  the  reputation  and  fafhion 
of  each  particular  fociety,  within  itfelf ;  but  to  {hew,  that  tho’  it  were  fo,  yet,  for  reafons  I 

there 
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B  o  o  K  II.  are  called  often  by  the  fame  name.  “  Sunt  fua  premia  laudi,”  lays  Virgil ;  and  fo 
Cicero  “  nihil  habet  nature  preftantius,  quam  honeftatem,  quam  laudem,  quam 
dignitatem,  quam  decus,”  which,  he  tells  you,  are  all  names  for  the  fame  thing, 
Tufc.  lib.  ii.  This  is  the  language  of  the  heathen  philofophers,  who  well  under¬ 
wood  wherein  the  notions  of  virtue  and  vice  confided.  And  tho’  perhaps  by  the 
different  temper,  education,  fafhion,  maxims,  or  intereft  of  different  forts  of  men, 
it  fell  out,  that  what  was  thought  praile-worthy  in  one  place,  efcaped  not  cen- 
fure  in  another  j  and  fo  in  different  focieties,  virtues  and  vices  were  changed ; 
yet,  as  to  the  main,  they  for  the  mod  part  kept  the  fame  every  where.  For 
iince  nothing  can  be  more  natural,  than  to  encourage  with  edeem  and  repu¬ 
tation  that,  wherein  every  one  finds  his  advantage,  and  to  blame  and  difcoun- 
tenance  the  contrary ;  it  is  no  wonder  that  edeem  and  difcredit,  virtue  and 
vice,  fhould  in  a  great  meafure  every  where  correfpond  with  the  unchangeable 
rule  of  right  or  wrong,  which  the  law  of  God  hath  edablifhed :  there  being 
nothing,  that  fo  directly  and  vifibly  fecures  and  advances  the  general  good  of 
mankind  in  this  world,  as  obedience  to  the  laws  he  has  fet  them  ;  and  nothing 
that  breeds  fuch  milchiefs  and  confufion,  as  the  negledt  of  them.  And  there¬ 
fore  men,  without  renouncing  all  fenfe  and  reafon,  and  their  own  filtered, 
which  they  are  fo  condantly  true  to,  could  not  generally  midake,  in  placing 
their  commendation  and  blame  on  that  fide  that  really  deferved  it  not.  Nay, 
even  thofe  men  whofe  practice  was  otherwife,  failed  not  to  give  their  approbation 
right ;  few  being  depraved  to  that  degree,  as  not  to  condemn,  at  lead  in  others, 
the  faults  they  themfelves  were  guilty  of :  whereby,  even  in  the  corruption  of 
manners,  the  true  boundaries  of  the  law  of  nature,  which  ought  to  be  the  rule 
of  virtue  and  vice,  were  pretty  well  preferved.  So  that  even  the  exhortations  of 
infpired  teachers  have  not  feared  to  appeal  to  common  repute:  “  whatfoever 
“  is  lovely,  whatfoever  is  of  good  report,  if  there  be  any  virtue,  if  there  be 
“  any  praife,”  &c.  Phil.  iv.  8. 


there  give,  men,  in  that  way  of  denominating  their  a£lions,  did  not  for  the  moft  part  much 
vary  from  the  law  of  nature  ;  which  is  that  {landing  and  unalterable  rule,  by  which  they 
ought  to  judge  of  the  moral  rectitude  and  pravity  of  their  a£tions,  and  accordingly  denominate 
them  virtues  or  vices.  Had  Mr.  Lowde  confidered  this,  he  would  have  found  it  little  to  his 
purpofe,  to  have  quoted  that  paflage  in  a  fenfe  I  ufed  it  not  ;  and  would,  I  imagine,  have  fpared 
the  explication  he  fubjoins  to  it,  as  not  very  necelfary.  But  I  hope  this  fecond  edition  will  give 
him  fatisfa£lion  in  the  point,  and  that  this  matter  is  now  fo  expreffed,  as  to  (hew  him  there  was 
no  caufe  of  fcruple. 

Tho’  I  am  forced  to  differ  from  him  in  thofe  apprehenfions  he  has  expreffed  in  the  latter  end 
of  his  preface,  concerning  what  I  had  faid  about  virtue  and  vice ;  yet  we  are  better  agreed  than 
he  thinks,  in  what  he  fays  in  his  third  chapter,  p.  78.  concerning  natural  infeription  and  innate 
notions.  I  fliall  not  deny  him  the  privilege  he  claims,  p.  52.  to  ftate  the  queftion  as  he  pleafes, 
efpecially  when  he  ftates  it  fo,  as  to  leave  nothing  in  it  contrary  to  what  I  have  faid.  For,  accord¬ 
ing  to  him,  innate  notions  being  conditional  things,  depending  upon  the  concurrence  of  feveral 
other  circumftances,  in  order  to  the  foul’s  exerting  them  ;  all  that  he  fays  for  innate,  imprinted, 
impreffed  notions  (for  of  innate  ideas  he  fays  nothing  at  all)  amounts  at  laft  only  to  this  ;  that 
there  are  certain  proportions,  which,  tho’  the  foul  from  the  beginning,  or  when  a  man  is  born, 
does  not  know,  yet  by  affiftance  from  the  outward  fenfes,  and  the  help  of  fome  previous  culti¬ 
vation,  it  may  afterwards  come  certainly  to  know  the  truth  of :  which  is  no  more  than  what  I 
have  affirmed  in  my  firft  book.  For  I  fuppofe,  by  the  foul’s  exerting  them,  he  means  its  beginning 
to  know  them,  or  elfe  the  foul’s  exerting  of  notions  will  be  to  me  a  very  unintelligible  expreffion  \ 
and  I  think  at  beft  is  a  very  unfit  one  in  this  cafe,  it  mifleading  men’s  thoughts  by  an  infinuation, 
as  if  thefe  notions  were  in  the  mind,  before  the  foul  exerts  them,  i.  e.  before  they  are  known : 
whereas  truly  before  they  are  known,  there  is  nothing  of  them  in  the  mind,  but  a  capacity  to 
know  them,  when  the  concurrence  of  thofe  circumftances,  which  this  ingenious  author  thinks 
neceffary,  in  order  to  the  foul’s  exerting  them,  brings  them  into  our  knowledge. 

P.  52.  I  find  him  exprefs  it  thus ;  thefe  natural  notions  are  not  fo  imprinted  upon  the  foul 
as  that  they  naturally  and  neceffarily  exert  themfelves  (even  in  children  and  ideots)  without  any 
afliftance  from  the  outward  fenfes,  or  without  the  help  of  fome  previous  cultivation.  Here  he  fays 
they  exert  themfelves,  as  p.  78.  that  the  foul  exerts  them.  When  he  has  explained  to  himfelf,  or 
others,  what  he  means  by  the  foul’s  exerting  innate  notions,  or  their  exerting  themfelves,  and 
what  that  previous  cultivation  and  circumftances,  in  order  to  their  being  exerted,  are  ;  he  will, 
1  luppofe,  find  there  is  >fo  little  of  controverfy  between  him  and  me  in  the  point,  bating  that 
lie  calls  that  exerting  of  notions,  which  I  in  a  more  vulgar  ftile  call  knowing,  that  I  have  reafon 
to  think  he  brought  in  my  name  upon  this  occafion,  only  out  of  the  pleafure  he  has  to  fpeak 
civilly  of  me  ;  which  I  muft  gratefully  acknowledge  he  has  done  every  where  he  mentions  me, 
not  without  conferring  ou  me,  as  fome  others  have  done,  a  title  I  have  no  right  to. 


§  12,  If 
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§  12.  If  any  one  fhall  imagine  that  I  have  forgot  my  own  notion  of  a  law.  Chap. 
when  I  make  the  law,  whereby  men  judge  of  virtue  and  vice,  to  be  nothing  XXVIII. 
elfe  but  the  confent  of  private  men,  who  have  not  authority  enough  to  make  a 
law  5  efpecially  wanting  that,  which  is  fo  necefiary  and  eflential  to  a  law,  a  mcnts^com 
power  to  enforce  it :  I  think  I  may  fay,  that  he,  who  imagines  commendation  mendation 
and  difgrace  not  to  be  ftrong  motives  oil  men,  to  accommodate  themfelves  to  and  d  Here - 
the  opinions  and  rules  of  thofe  with  whom  they  converfe,  feems  little  fkilled  dlt* 
in  the  nature,  or  hiftory  of  mankind  :  the  greateft  part  whereof  he  fhall  find 
to  govern  themfelves  chiefly,  if  not  folely,  by  this  law  of  fafhion  ;  and  fo 
they  do  that  which  keeps  them  in  reputation  with  their  company,  little  regard 
the  laws  of  God,  or  the  magiflrate.  The  penalties,  that  attend  the  breach  of 
God’s  laws,  fome,  nay,  perhaps  moft  men  feldom  ferioufly  refled:  on ;  and  a- 
mongft  thofe  that  do,  many,  whilft  they  break  the  law,  entertain  thoughts  of 
future  reconciliation,  and  making  their  peace  fof  fuch  breaches.  And,  as  to  the 
punifhments  due  from  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth,  they  frequently  flatter 
themfelves  with  the  hopes  of  impunity.  But  no  man  efcapes  the  punifhment 
of  their  cenfure  and  diflike,  who  offends  againft  the  fafhion  and  opinion  of  the 
company  he  keeps,  and  would  recommend  himfelf  to.  Nor  is  there  one  of  ten 
thoufand,  who  is  ftiffi  and  infallible  enough  to  bear  up  under  the  conflant  dif¬ 
like  and  condemnation  of  his  own  club.  He  muff  be  of  a  ftrange  and  unufual 
conftitution,  who  can  content  himfelf  to  live  in  conflant  difgrace  and  dilfe- 
putc  with  his  own  particular  fociety.  Solitude  many  men  have  fought,  and 
been  reconciled  to :  but  no  body,  that  has  the  leaft  thought,  or  fenfe,  of  a  man 
about  him,  can  live  in  fociety  under  the  conflant  diflike  and  ill  opinion  of  his 
familiars,  and  thofe  he  converfes  with.  This  is  a  burden  too  heavy  for  human 
fufterance :  and  he  mu  ft  be  made  up  of  irreconcilable  contradictions,  who  can 
take  pleafure  in  company,  and  yet  be  infenfible  of  contempt  and  difgrace  from 
his  companions. 

§  13.  These  three  then,  firft,  the  law  of  God;  fecondly,  the  law  of  po*  Thefe  three 
litick  focieties*  thirdly,  the  law  of  fafhion,  or  private  cenfure,  are  thofe  to  laws;  the;  rules 
which  men  varioufly  compare  their  actions  :  and  it  is  by  their  conformity  to  g00dandevji. 
one  of  thefe  laws  that  they  take  their  t'neafures,  when  they  would  judge  of  their  b 
moral  rectitude,  and  denominate  their  actions  good  or  bad. 

§14.  Whether  the  rule,  to  which,  as  to  a  touchftone,  we  bring  our  vo-  Morality  is 
luntary  actions,  to  examine  them  by,  and  try  their  goodnefs,  and  accordingly  tJie  relation 
to  name  them;  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  mark  of  the  value  we  fet  upon  them  thefe^rules t0 
whether,  I  fayj  we  take  that  rule  from  the  fafhion  of  the  country,  or  the 
will  of  a  law-maker,  the  mind  is  eafily  able  to  obferve  the  relation  any  action 
hath  to  it,  and  to  judge  whether  the  action  agrees,  or  difagrees  with  the 
rule  ;  and  fo  hath  a  notion  of  moral  goodnefs  or  evil,  which  is  either  confor¬ 
mity  or  not  conformity  of  any  action  to  that  rule :  and  therefore  is  often 
called  moral  rectitude.  This  rule  being  nothing  but  a  collection  of  feveral 
limple  ideas,  the  conformity  thereto  is  but  fo  ordering  the  action,  that  the  Am¬ 
ple  ideas,  belonging  to  it,  may  correfpond  to  thofe  which  the  law  requires.  And 
thus  we  fee  how  moral  beings  and  notions  are  founded  on,  and  terminated  in 
thefe  Ample  ideas,  we  have  received  from  fenfation  or  reflection.  For  example, 
let  us  confider  the  complex  idea  we  fignify  by  the  word  murder ;  and  when  we 
have  taken  it  afunder,  and  examined  all  the  particulars,  we  fhall  find  them  to 
amount  to  a  collection  of  Ample  ideas  derived  from  reflection,  or  fenfation,  viz. 
firft,  from  reflection  on  the  operations  of  our  own  minds,  we  have  the  ideas 
of  willing,  confidering,  purpoling  before-hand,  malice,  or  wifhing  ill  to  ano¬ 
ther  ;  and  alfo  of  life,  or  perception,  and  felf-motion.  Secondly,  from  fen¬ 
fation  we  have  the  collection  of  thofe  Ample,  fenfible  ideas,  which  are  to  be  found 
in  a  man,  and  of  fome  action,  whereby  we  put  an  end  to  perception  and  motion 
in  the  man  ;  all  which  Ample  ideas  are  comprehended  in  the  word  mur¬ 
der.  This  collection  of  fimple  ideas  being  found  by  me  to  agree,  or  difagree 
with  the  efteem  of  the  country  I  have  been  bred  in,  and  to  be  held  by  moft: 
men  there  worthy  praife  or  blame,  I  call  the  action  virtuous  or  vicious :  if  I 

Vol.I.  Uu  have 
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Book  II.  have  the  will  of  a  fupreme  invifible  law-maker  for  my  rule;  then,  as  I  fup- 
pofed  the  aCtion  commanded,  or  forbidden  by  God,  I  call  it  good,  or  evil,  fin, 
or  duty :  and,  if  I  compare  it  to  the  civil  law,  the  rule  made  by  the  legiflative 
power  of  the  country,  I  call  it  lawful,  or  unlawful,  a  crime,  or  no  crime.  So 
that,  whencefoever  we  take  the  rule  of  moral  actions,  or  by  what  ftandard 
foever  we  frame  in  our  minds  the  ideas  of  virtues,  or  vices,  they  conlift  only, 
and  are  made  up  of  collections,  of  fimple  ideas,  which  we  originally  received 
from  fenfe,  or  reflection*  and  their  rcCtitude,  or  obliquity,  confifts  in  the  agree¬ 
ment,  or  difagreement,  with  thofe  patterns  prefcribed  by  fome  law. 

§  1 5.  To  conceive  rightly  of  moral  aCtions,  we  mutt  take  notice  of  them 
under  this  two-fold  consideration .  Firft,  as  they  are  in  themfelves  each  made 
up  of  fuch  a  collection  of  Ample  ideas.  Thus  drunkennefs,  or  lying,  Signify 
fuch  or  fuch  a  collection  of  Ample  ideas,  which  I  call  mixed  modes :  and  in 
this  fenfe  they  are  as  much  pofitive,  abfolute  ideas,  as  the  drinking  of  a  horle,  oc 
fpeaking  of  a  parrot.  Secondly,  our  aCtions  are  confidered  as  good,  bad,  or  in¬ 
different  ;  and  in  this  refpeCt  they  are  relative,  it  being  their  conformity  to,  or 
difagreement  with  fome  rule,  that  makes  them  to  be  regular,  or  irregular,  good, 
or  bad ;  and  fo,  as  far  as  they  are  compared  with  a  rule,  and  thereupon  deno¬ 
minated,  they  come  under  relation.  Thus  the  challenging  and  Aghting  with  a 
man,  as  it  is  a  certain,  pofitive  mode,  or  particular  fort  of  aCtion,  by  parti¬ 
cular  ideas,  diftinguifhed  from  all  others,  is  called  duelling  :  which,  when  con¬ 
fidered,  in  relation  to  the  law  of  God,  will  deferve  the  name  An ;  to  the  law 
of  fafldon,  in  fome  countries,  valour  and  virtue ;  and  to  the  municipal  laws 
of  fome  governments,  a  capital  crime.  In  this  cafe,  when  the  poAtive  mode 
has  one  name,  and  ancfther  name  as  it  Stands  in  relation  to  the  law,  the 
diftinCtion  may  as  eafily  be  obferved,  as  it  is  in  fubftances,  where  one  name, 
v.  g.  Man,  is  ufed  to  fignify  the  thing ;  another,  v.  g.  Father,  to  Agnify  the 
relation. 

Thedeno-  §  1 6.  But,  becaufe,  very  frequently  the  poAtive  idea  of  the  aCtion,  and  its 
ruinations  of  m0ral  relation,  are  comprehended  together  under  one  name,  and  the  fame 

actions  often  *  *  a  o  * 

miflead  us.  word  made  ufe  of  to  exprefs  both  the  mode,  or  aCtion,  and  its  moral  reCti- 
tude,  or  obliquity ;  therefore  the  relation  itfelf  is  lefs  taken  notice  of,  and  there 
is  often  no  diftinCtion  made  between  the  poAtive  idea  of  the  aCtion,  and  the 
reference  it  has  to  a  rule.  By  which  confuAon  of  thefe  two  diftinCt  confidera- 
tions  under  one  term,  thofe  who  yield  too  eafily  to  the  impreflions  of  founds, 
and  are  forward  to  take  names  for  things,  are  often  milled  in  their  judgment 
of  aCtions.  Thus  the  taking  from  another  what  is  his,  without  his  knowledge, 
or  allowance,  is  properly  called  Stealing ;  but  that  name,  being  commonly  un¬ 
derstood  to  fignify  alfo  the  moral  pravity  of  the  aCtion,  and  to  denote  its 
contrariety  to  the  law,  men  are  apt  to  condemn,  whatever  they  hear  called 
Stealing,  as  an  ill  aCtion,  disagreeing  with  the  rule  of  right.  And  yet  the  pri¬ 
vate  taking  away  his  Sword  from  a  madman,  to  prevent  his  doing  mifehief,  tho’ 
it  be  properly  denominated,  ftealing,  as  the  name  of  fuch  a  mixed  mode ;  yet 
when  compared  to  the  law  of  God,  and  confidered  in  its  relation  to  that  fu¬ 
preme  rule,  it  is  no  An,  or  tranfgreflion,  tho’  the  name,  ftealing,  ordinarily 
carries  fuch  an  intimation  with  it. 

Relations  in-  §  1 7.  And  thus  much  for  the  relation  of  human  aCtions  to  a  law,  which, 
numerable,  therefore,  I  call  moral  relations. 

It  would  make  a  volume  to  go  over  all  forts  of  relations;  it  is  not,  therefore, 
to  be  expeCted,  that  I  fliould  here  mention  them  all.  It  Suffices  to  our  prefent 
purpofe,  to  flrew  by  thefe,  what  the  ideas  are  we  have  of  this  comprehenfive 
confideration,  called  relation :  which  is  fo  various,  and  the  occafions  of  it  fo 
many  (as  many  as  there  can  be  of  comparing  things  one  to  another)  that  it  is 
not  very  ealy  to  reduce  it  to  rules,  or  under  juft  heads.  Thofe  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  I  think,  are  fome  of  the  molt  confiderable,  and  fuch  as  may  Serve  to 
let  us  fee,  from  whence  we  get  our  ideas  of  relations,  and  wherein  they  are 
founded.  But  before  I  quit  this  argument,  from  what  has  been  Said,  give  me 
leave  to  obferve  5 


§  18.  First, 
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§  18.  First,  that  it  is  evident,  that  all  relation  terminates  in,  and  is  ulti-  Chap. 
irately  founded  on  thofe  fimple  ideas,  we  have  got  from  fenfation,  or  reflection :  XXVIII. 
fo  that  all  we  have  in  our  thoughts  our  felves  (if  we  think  of  any  thing,  or 
have  any  meaning)  or  would  fignify  to  others,  when  we  ufe  words  handing 
for  relations,  is  nothing  but  fome  Iimple  ideas,  or  collections  of  fimple  ideas,  fimple  ideas, 
compared  one  with  another.  This  is  fo  manifeft  in  that  fort  called  proportional, 
that  nothing  can  be  more :  for  when  a  man  lays,  “  honey  is  fweeter  than  wax,” 
it  is  plain  that  his  thoughts,  in  this  relation,  terminate  in  this  fimple  idea,  fweet- 
nefs,  which  is  equally  true  of  all  the  reft ;  tho’  where  they  are  compounded, 
or  decompounded,  the  Iimple  ideas  they  are  made  up  of,  are,  perhaps,  feldom 
taken  notice  of.  V.  g.  when  the  word,  father,  is  mentioned ;  Firlt,  there  is 
meant  that  particular  lpecies,  or  collective  idea,  fignified  by  the  word  man. 

Secondly,  thofe  lenfible,  fimple  ideas,  fignified  by  the  word  generation.  And, 

Thirdly,  the  effects  of  it,  and  all  the  fimple  ideas  fignified  by  the  word  child. 

So  the  word  friend,  being  taken  for  a  man,  who  loves,  and  is  ready  to  do  good 
to  another,  has  all  thefe  following  ideas  to  the  making  of  it  up:  Firlt,  all  the  •' 

Iimple  ideas,  comprehended  in  the  word  man,  or  intelligent  being.  Secondly,  • 
the  idea  of  love.  Thirdly,  the  idea  of  readinefs,  or  difpofition.  Fourthly, 
the  idea  of  aCtion,  which  is  any  kind  of  thought,  or  motion.  Fifthly,  the 
idea  of  good,  which  fignifies  any  thing  that  may  advance  his  happinefs,  and 
terminates  at  lalt,  if  examined,  in  particular  fimple  ideas ;  of  which  the  word 
good  in  general  fignifies  any  one,  but  if  removed  from  all  fimple  ideas  quite,  it 
fignifies  nothing  at  all.  And  thus,  alfo,  all  moral  words  terminate  at  lalt,  tho’, 
perhaps,  more  remotely,  in  a  collection  of  fimple  ideas :  the  immediate  iignifi- 
cation  of  relative  words,  being  very  often  other  fuppofed,  known  relations} 
which,  if  traced  one  to  another,  ftill  end  in  fimple  ideas. 

§  19.  Secondly,  that  in  relations,  we  have,  for  the  molt  part,  if  not  al-  We  have  or- 
ways,  as  clear  a  notion  of  the  relation,  as  we  have  of  thofe  fimple  ideas,  dilTai% as 
wherein  it  is  founded.  Agreement,  or  difagreement,  whereon  relation  depends,  clearer)^ 
being  things  whereof  we  have  commonly  as  clear  ideas,  as  of  any  other  what-  notion  of 
foever ;  it  being  but  the  diftinguifhing  fimple  ideas,  or  their  degrees  one  from  tlic  relation, 
another,  without  which  we  could  have  no  diftinCt  knowledge  at  all.  For  if  I  fQU°ja^son 
have  a  clear  idea  of  fweetnefs,  light,  or  extenfion,  I  have  too,  of  equal,  or  more 
or  lefs  of  each  of  thefe :  if  I  know  what  it  is  for  one  man  to  be  born  of  a  wo¬ 
man,  viz.  Sempronia,  I  know  what  it  is  for  another  man  to  be  bom  of  the  fame 
woman,  Sempronia ;  and  fo  have  as  clear  a  notion  of  brothers,  as  of  births, 
and,  perhaps,  clearer.  For  if  I  believed  that  Sempronia  dug  Titus  out  of  the 
parlley-bed  (as  they  ufe  to  tell  children)  and  thereby  became  his  mother }  and 
that  afterwards,  in  the  fame  manner,  fire  dug  Caius  out  of  the  parfley-bed }  I 
had  as  clear  a  notion  of  the  relation  of  brothers  between  them,  as  if  I  had 
all  the-fkill  of  a  midwife:  the  notion  that  the  fame  woman  contributed,  as 
mother,  equally  to  their  births  (tho’  I  were  ignorant,  or  miftaken  in  the  manner 
of  it)  being  that,  on  which  I  grounded  the  relation,  and  that  they  agreed  in 
that  circutnftance  of  birth,  let  it  be  what  it  will.  The  comparing  them  then, 
in  their  defeent  from  the  fame  perfon,  without  knowing  the  particular  circum- 
ftances  of  that  defeent,  is  enough  to  found  my  notion  of  their  having,  or  not 
having  the  relation  of  brothers.  But  tho’  the  ideas  of  particular  relations  are 
capable  of  being  as  clear  and  diftinCt  in  the  minds  of  thofe,  who  will  duly  con- 
fider  them,  as  thofe  of  mixed  modes,  and  more  determinate  than  thofe  of  fub- 
ftances ;  yet  the  names  belonging  to  relation,  are  often  of  as  doubtful  and  un¬ 
certain  fignification,  as  thofe  of  fubftances,  or  mixed  modes,  and  much  more 
than  thofe  of  fimple  ideas;  becaufe  relative  words,  being  the  marks  of  this 
comparifon,  which  is  made  only  by  men’s  thoughts,  and  is  an  idea  only  in 
men’s  minds,  men  frequently  apply  them  to  different  comparifons  of  things, 
according  to  their  own  imaginations,  which  do  not  always  correfpond  with  thofe 
of  others,  ufing  the  fame  names. 

§20.  Thirdly,  that  in  thefe  I  call  moral  relations,  I  have  a  true  notion  The  notion 
of  relation,  by  compring  the  aCtion  with  the  rule,  whether  the  rule  be  true  or  reh- 


falfe. 


fame 
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Book.  II.  falfe.  For  if  I  meafure  any  thing  by  a  yard,  I  know,  whether  the  thing  I 
meafure,  be  longer,  or  fhorter,  than  that  fuppofed  yard ;  tho’,  perhaps,  the 
fame^whe-  j  meafure  by,  be  not  exadtly  the  ftandard  ;  which,  indeed,  is  another  in- 
anyaaionis  quiry.  For  tho’  the  rule  be  erroneous,  and  I  miftaken  in  it;  yet  the  agree- 
compared  to,  ment,  or  difagreement,  obfervable  in  that  which  I  compare  with  it,  makes  me 
be  true,  or  pCTceive  the  relation.  Tho1  meafuring  by  a  wrong  rule,  I  fhall  thereby  be 
falfc'  brought  to  judge  amils  of  its  moral  redtitude,  becaufe  I  have  tried  it,  by  that 

which  is  not  the  true  rule ;  but  I  am  not  miftaken  in  the  relation,  which  that 
adion  bears  to  that  rule  I  compare  it  to,  which  is  agreement,  or  dilagreement. 


CHAP.  XXIX. 
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Ideas,  fome 
clear  and 
diftin£t, 
others  ob¬ 
fcure  and 
confufed. 


|  i.  T  TAVING  fhewn  the  original  of  our  ideas,  and  taken  a  view  of  their 
X  if  feveral  forts;  confidered  the  difference  between  the  limple  and  the 
complex,  and  obferved  how  the  complex  ones  are  divided  into  thole  of  modes, 
fubftances  and  relations ;  all  which,  I  think,  is  neceffary  to  be  done  by  any 
one,  who  would  acquaint  himfelf  thoroughly  with  the  progrefs  of  the  mind  in 
its  apprehenfion  and  knowledge  of  things:  it  will,  perhaps,  be  thought  I 
have  dwelt  long  enough  upon  the  examination  of  ideas.  I  mull,  neverthelefs, 
crave  leave  to  offer  fome  few  other  confiderations  concerning  them.  The  fa  it 
is,  that  fome  are  clear,  and  others  obfcure ;  fome  diftincl,  and  others  con¬ 
fufed. 


Clear  and  §  2.  The  perception  of  the  mind  being  moft  aptly  explained  by  words  rela- 
obfeure,  ex-  ting  to  the  fight,  we  fhall  belt  underftand  what  is  meant  by  clear  and  obfcure  in 
fi<?hted  our  ideas,  by  reflecting  on  what  we  call  clear  and  obfcure  in  the  objedts  of  light. 

Light  being  that  which  difeovers  to  us  vifible  objects,  we  give  the  name  of 
obfcure  to  that  which  is  not  placed  in  a  light  fufticient  to  difeover  minutely  to 
us  the  figure  and  colours  which  are  obfervable  in  it,  and  which,  in  a  better 
light,  would  be  difcernible.  In  like  manner  our  Ample  ideas  are  clear,  when 
they  are  fuch  as  the  objects  themfelves,  from  whence  they  were  taken,  did,  or 
might,  in  a  well-ordered  fenfation,  or  perception,  prefent  them.  Whilft  the 
memory  retains  them  thus,  and  can  produce  them  to  the  mind,  whenever  it  lias 
occafion  to  confider  them,  they  are  clear  ideas.  So  far  as  they  either  want  any 
thing  of  that  original  exadtnels,  or  have  loft  any  of  their  firft  frefhnefs,  and 
are,  as  it  were,  faded,  or  tarnifhed  by  time,  fo  far  are  they  obfcure.  Complex 
ideas,  as  they  are  made  up  of  fimple  ones,  fo  they  are  clear,  when  the  ideas 
that  go  to  their  compofition  are  clear ;  and  the  number  and  order  of  thole  fim¬ 
ple  ideas,  that  are  the  ingredients  of  any  complex  one,  is  determinate  and 
certain. 

Caufes  of  §  3.  The  caufe  of  obfeurity  in  fimple  ideas,  feem  to  be  either  dull  organs,  or 
obfeurity.  very  flight  and  tranfient  impreflions,  made  by  the  objects,  or  elfe  a  weaknefs  in 

the  memory,  not  able  to  retain  them  as  received.  For,  to  return  again  to 
vifible  objects,  to  help  us  to  apprehend  this  matter ;  if  the  organs,  or  faculties  of 
perception,  like  wax  over-hardened  with  cold,  will  not  receive  the  imprefiion 
of  the  feal,  from  the  ufual  impulfe  wont  to  imprint  it ;  or,  like  wax  of  a  tem¬ 
per  too  foft,  will  not  hold  it  well,  when  well  imprinted ;  or  elfe  fiippofing  the 
wax  of  a  temper  fit,  but  the  feal  not  applied  with  a  fufticient  force  to  make  a 
clear  impreflion :  in  any  of  thefe  cafes,  the  print  left  by  the  feal  will  be  obfcure. 
This,  I  fuppofe,  needs  no  application  to  make  it  plainer. 

Diftinft  and  §  4.  Asa  clear  idea  is  that,  whereof  the  mind  has  fuch  a  full  and  evident 
confufed,  perception,  as  it  does  receive  from  an  outward  objedt,  operating  duly  on  a  well- 
difpofed  organ ;  fo  a  diftindt  idea  is  that,  wherein  the  mind  perceives  a  difference 
from  all  other ;  and  a  confufed  idea  is  fuch  an  one,  as  is  not  fufficiently  diftin- 
guifhable  from  another,  from  which  it  ought  to  be  different. 


§  5.  If 
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§  5.  If  no  idea  be  confufed,  but  fuch  as  is  not  fufficiently  diftinguifhable  Chap.' 
from  another,  from  which  it  fhould  be  different  j  it  will  be  hard,  may  any  one  XXIX. . 
fay,  to  find  any  where  a  confufed  idea.  For  let  any  idea  be  as  it  will,  it  can 
be  no  other  but  fuch  as  the  mind  perceives  it  to  be  j  and  that  very  perception 
fufficiently  diffinguiffies  it  from  all  other  ideas,  which  cannot  be  other,  i.  e.  dif¬ 
ferent,  without  being  perceived  to  be  fo.  No  idea,  therefore,  can  be  undiftin- 
guiffiable  from  another,  from  which  it  ought  to  be  different,  unlefs  you  would 
have  it  different  from  itfelf :  for  from  all  other  it  is  evidently  different. 

§  6.  To  remove  this  difficulty,  and  to  help  us  to  conceive  aright  what  it  is,  Confufion  of 
that  makes  the  confufion,  ideas  are  at  any  time  chargeable  with,  we  muff  con-  ideas,  is  in 
fider,  that  things,  ranked  under  diftindt  names,  are  iuppofed  different  enough 
to  be  diftinguilhed,  that  fo  each  fort,  by  its  peculiar  name,  may  be  marked, 
and  difcourfed  of  apart,  upon  any  occafion :  and  there  is  nothing  more  evident, 
than  that  the  greateft  part  of  different  names  are  fuppofed  to  hand  for  different 
things.  Now,  every  idea  a  man  has,  being  vifibly  what  it  is,  and  diftindt  from 
all  other  ideas  but  itfelf  ;  that  which  makes  it  confufed  is,  when  it  is  fuch,  that 
it  may  as  well  be  called  by  another  name,  as  that  which  it  is  exprefled  by :  the 
difference,  which  keeps  the  things  (to  be  ranked  under  thole  two  different 
names)  diftindf,  and  makes  fome  of  them  belong  rather  to  the  one,  and  fome 
of  them  to  the  other  of  thofe  names,  being  left  out ;  and  fo  the  diftindtion, 
which  was  intended  to  be  kept  up  by  thofe  different  names,  is  quite  loft. 

§  7.  The  defaults,  which  ufually  occafion  this  confufion,  I  think,  are  chiefly  Defaults, 
thefe  following :  which  make 

First,  when  any  complex  idea  (for  it  is  complex  ideas,  that  are  moft  liable  coaluilon- 
to  confufion)  is  made  up  of  too  fmall  a  number  of  fimple  ideas,  and  fuch  only  Firft,  com¬ 
as  are  common  to  other  things,  whereby  the  differences  that  make  it  deferve  a  jj^de  iTof 
different  name,  are  left  out.  Thus  he,  that  has  an  idea,  made  up  of  barely  too  few  inu¬ 
tile  fimple  ones  of  a  beaft  with  fpots,  has  but  a  confufed  idea  of  a  leopard ;  it  pie  ones, 
not  being  thereby  fufficiently  diftinguifhed  from  a  lynx,  and  feveral  other  forts 
of  beafts  that  are  fpotted.  So  that  fuch  an  idea,  tho’  it  hath  the  peculiar  name 
leopard,  is  not  diftinguifhable  from  thofe  defigned  by  the  names  lynx,  or  pan¬ 
ther,  and  may  as  well  come  under  the  name  lynx,  as  leopard.  How  much  the 
cuftom  of  defining  of  words  by  general  terms,  contributes  to  make  the  ideas, 
we  would  exprefs  by  them,  confufed  and  undetermined,  I  leave  others  to  con- 
fider.  This  is  evident,  that  confufed  ideas  are  fuch,  as  render  the  ufe  of  words 
uncertain,  and  take  away  the  benefit  of  diftincl  names.  When  the  ideas,  for 
which  we  ufe  different  terms,  have  not  a  difference,  anfwerable  to  their  diftindt  „ 
names,  and  fo  cannot  be  diftinguifhed  by  them,  there  it  is  that  they  are  truly 
confufed. 

§  8.  Secondly,  another  default,  which  makes  our  ideas  confufed,  is,  when  Secondly,  or 
tho’  the  particulars,  that  make  up  any  idea,  are  in  number  enow;  yet  they  are lts 
fo  fumbled  together,  that  it  is  not  ealily  difcernible,  whether  it  more  belongs  to  disorderly 
the  name  that  is  given  it,  than  to  any  other.  There  is  nothing  properer  to  together, 
make  us  conceive  this  confufion,  than  a  fort  of  pictures,  ufually  lhewn  as  fur- 
prifing  pieces  of  art,  wherein  the  colours,  as  they  are  laid  by  the  pencil,  on  the 
table  itfelf,  mark  out  very  odd  and  unufual  figures,  and  have  no  difcernible  or¬ 
der  in  their  pofition.  This  draught,  thus  made  up  of  parts,  wherein  no  fym- 
metry  nor  order  appears,  is  in  itfelf  no  more  a  confufed  thing,  than  the  picture 
of  a  cloudy  fky ;  wherein,  tho’  there  be  as  little  order  of  colours,  or  figures,  to' 
be  found,  yet  no  body  thinks  it  a  confufed  pidlure.  What  is  it  then,  that  makes 
it  be  thought  confufed,  fince  the  want  of  fymmetry  does  not  ?  as  it  is  plain  it 
does  not ;  for  another  draught  made,  barely  in  imitation  of  this,  could  not  be 
called  confufed.  I  anfwer,  that,  which  makes  it  be  thought  confufed,  is,  the 
applying  it  to  fome  name,  to  which  it  does  no  more  difcernibly  belong,  than  to 
fome  other:  v.  g.  when  it  is  faid  to  be  the  picture  of  a  man,  or  Caelar,  then 
any  one  with  reafon  counts  it  confufed :  becaufe  it  is  not  difcernible,  in  that 
ftate,  to  belong  more  to  the  name  man,  or  Caefar,  than  to  the  name  baboon,  or 
Pompey :  which  are  fuppofed  to  ftand  for  different  ideas  from  thofe  fignified  by 
Vol.  I.  X  x  man. 
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Thirdly,  or 
are  mutable 
and  undeter¬ 
mined. 


Confufion, 
without  re¬ 
ference  to 
names, 
hardly  con¬ 
ceivable. 


Confufion 
concerns  al¬ 
ways  two 
ideas. 


Caufes  of 
confufion. 


man  or  Gefar.  But,  when  a  cylindrical  mirrour,  placed  right,  hath  reduced 
thofe  irregular  lines,  on  the  table,  into  their  due  order  and  proportion,  then  the 
confufion  ceafes,  and  the  eye  prefently  fees  that  it  is  a  man,  or  Gefar,  i.  e.  that 
it  belongs  to  thofe  names ;  and  that  it  is  fufficiently  diftinguifhable  from  a 
baboon,  or  Pompey,  i.  e.  from  the  ideas  fignified  by  thofe  names.  Juft  thus  it 
is  with  our  ideas,  which  are  as  it  were  the  pictures  of  things.  No  one  of  thefe 
mental  draughts,  however  the  parts  are  put  together,  can  be  called  confufed  (for 
they  are  plainly  difcernible  as  they  are)  till  it  be  ranked  under  fome  ordinary 
name,  to  which  it  cannot  be  difcerned  to  belong,  any  more  than  it  does  to  fome 
other  name  of  an  allowed,  different  fignification. 

§  9.  Thirdly,  a  third  defect,  that  frequently  gives  the  name  of  confufed 
to  our  ideas,  is,  when  any  one  of  them  is  uncertain  and  undetermined.  Thus 
we  may  obferve  men,  who,  not  forbearing  to  ufe  the  ordinary  words  of  their 
language,  till  they  have  learned  their  precife  fignification,  change  the  idea  they 
make  this  or  that  term  ftand  for,  almoft  as  often  as  they  ufe  it.  He  that  does 
this,  out  of  uncertainty  of  what  he  fhould  leave  out,  or  put  into  his  idea  of 
church,  or  idolatry,  every  time  he  thinks  of  either,  and  holds  not  fteady  to  any 
one  precife  combination  of  ideas,  that  makes  it  up,  is  laid  to  have  a  confufed 
idea  of  idolatry,  or  the  church :  tho’  this  be  ftill  for  the  fame  reafon  that  the 
former,  viz.  becaufe  a  mutable  idea,  (if  we  will  allow  it  to  be  one  idea)  cannot 
belong  to  one  name,  rather  than  another 3  and  fo  lofes  the  diftindtion  that  diftindt 
names  are  defigned  for. 

§  10.  By  what  has  been  faid,  we  may  obferve  how  much  names,  as  fup- 
pofed,  fteady  figns  of  things,  and  by  their  difference  to  ftand  for,  and  keep 
things  diftindt  that  in  themfelves  are  different,  are  the  occafion  of  denominating 
ideas  diftindt,  or  confufed,  by  a  fecret  and  unoblerved  reference  the  mind  makes, 
of  its  ideas  to  fuch  names.  This,  perhaps,  will  be  fuller  underftood,  after  what 
I  fay  of  words,  in  the  third  book,  has  been  read  and  confidered.  But,  yrithout 
taking  notice  of  fuch  a  reference  of  ideas,  to  diftindt  names,  as  the  figns  of 
diftindt  things,  it  will  be  hard  to  fay,  what  a  confufed  idea  is.  And,  therefore, 
when  a  man  defigns,  by  any  name,  a  fort  of  things,  or  any  one  particular  thing, 
diftindt  from  all  others 3  the  complex  idea  he  annexes  to  that  name,  is  the  more 
diftindt,  the  more  particular  the  ideas  are,  and  the  greater  and  more  determinate 
the  number  and  order  of  them  is,  whereof  it  is  made  up.  For  the  more  it  has 
of  thefe,  the  more  has  it  ftill  of  the  perceivable  differences,  whereby  it  is  kept 
feparate  and  diftindt  from  all  ideas,  belonging  to  other  names,  even  thofe  that 
approach  neareft  to  it,  and  thereby  all  confufion  with  them  is  avoided. 

§  11.  Confusion,  making  it  a  difficulty  to  feparate  two  things,  that  fhould 
be  feparated,  concerns  always  two  ideas ;  and  thofe  moft,  which  moft  approach 
one  another.  Whenever,  therefore,  we  fuipedt  any  idea  to  be  confufed,  we 
muft  examine  what  other  it  is  in  danger  to  be  confounded  with,  or  which  it 
cannot  eafily  be  feparated  from :  and  that  will  always  be  found  an  idea,  belong¬ 
ing  to  another  name,  and  fo  fhould  be  a  different  thing,  from  which  yet  it  is 
not  fufficiently  diftindt,  being  either  the  fame  with  it,  or  making  a  part  of  it,  or 
at  leaft  as  properly  called  by  that  name,  as  the  other  it  is  ranked  under;  and  fo 
keeps  not  that  difference  from  that  other  idea,  which  the  different  names 
import. 

§  12.  This,  I  think,  is  the  confufion  proper  to  ideas,  which  ftill  carries  with 
it  a  fecret  reference  to  names.  At  leaft,  if  there  be  any  other  confufion  of  ideas, 
this  is  that  which  moft  of  all  diforders  men’s  thoughts  and  difcourfes  :  ideas,  as 
ranked  under  names,  being  thofe,  that  for  the  moil  part  men  reafon  of,  within 
themfelves,  and  always  thofe,  which  they  commune  about  with  others.  And, 
therefore,  where  there  are  fuppofed  two  different  ideas,  marked  by  two  different 
names,  which  are  not  as  diftinguifhable,  as  the  founds  that  ftand  for  them, 
there  never  fails  to  be  confufion  :  and,  where  any  ideas  are  diftindt,  as  the  ideas, 
of  thofe  two  founds  they  are  marked  by,  there  can  be  between  them  no  confufion. 
The  way  to  prevent  it,  is  to  colledt  and  unite  into  our  complex  idea,  as  precifely 
as  is  poffible,  all  thofe  ingredients,  whereby  it  is  differenced  from  others  3  and  to 
4  -  them, 
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them,  fo  united,  in  a  determinate  number  and  order,  apply  Steadily  the  fame  Chap. 
name.  But  this  neither  accommodating  men’s  eafe,  or  vanity,  or  ferving  any  XXIX. 
defign  but  that  of  naked  truth,  which  is  not  always  the  thing  aimed  at,  fuch 
exadtnefs  is  rather  to  be  wished,  than  hoped  for.  And,  fince  the  loofe  application 
of  names  to  undetermined,  variable,  and  almoft  no  ideas,  ferves  both  to  cover 
our  own  ignorance,  as  well  as  to  perplex  and  confound  others,  which  goes  for 
learning  and  fuperiority  in  knowledge,  it  is  no  wonder,  that  moft  men  Should 
ufe  it  themfelves,  whilft  they  complain  of  it  in  others.  Tho’  I  think,  no  fmall 
part  of  the  confufion,  to  be  found  in  the  notions  of  men,  might  by  care  and 
ingenuity  be  avoided,  yet  I  am  far  from  concluding  it  every  where  wilful.  Some 
ideas  are  fo  complex,  and  made  up  of  fo  many  parts,  that  the  memory  does  not 
eafily  retain  the  very  fame  precife  combination  of  fimple  ideas,  under  one  name  ; 
much  lefs  are  we  able  constantly  to  divine,  for  what  precife  complex  idea  fuch 
a  name  hands,  in  another  man’s  ufe  of  it.  From  the  firft  of  thefe,  follows 
confufion  in  a  man’s  own  reafonings  and  opinions,  within  himfelf ;  from  the 
latter,  frequent  confufion  in  difcourfing  and  arguing  with  others.  But,  having 
more  at  large  treated  of  words,  their  defeats  and  abufes,  in  the  following  book, 

I  Shall  here  fay  no  more  of  it. 

§  13.  Our  complex  ideas,  being  made  up  of  collections,  and  fo  variety  of  Complex 
fimple  ones,  may  accordingly  be  very  clear  and  diftindt  in  one  part,  and  very  ob-  i'Scas  may  be 
fcure  and  confufed  in  another.  In  a  man,  who  fpeaks  of  a  chiliaedron,  or  a 
body  of  a  thoufand  fides,  the  idea  of  the  figure  may  be  very  confufed,  tho’  that  confufed’  i™ 
of  the  number  be  veiy  distinct ;  fo  that,  he  being  able  to  difcourfe  and  demon-  another, 
fixate  concerning  that  part  of  his  complex  idea,  which  depends  upon  the  num¬ 
ber  of  a  thoufand,  he  is  apt  to  think  he  has  a  diftindt  idea  of  a  chiliaedron  ; 
though  it  be  plain,  he  has  no  precife  idea  of  its  figure,  fo  as  to  distinguish  it 
by  that,  from  one  that  has  but  nine  hundred,  ninety  nine  fides ;  the  not  obferving 
whereof,  caufes  no  fmall  error  in  men’s  thoughts,  and  confufion  in  their  dif- 
courfes. 

§  14.  He  that  thinks  he  has  a  diftindt  idea  of  the  figure  of  a  chiliaedron,  let  This,  if  not 
him,  for  trial-fake,  take  another  parcel  of  the  fame  uniform  matter,  viz.  gold,  heeded, 
or  wax,  of  an  equal  bulk,  and  make  it  into  a  figure  of  nine  hundred,  ninety  ;°0’r 
nine  fides :  he  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  able  to  diftinguiSh  thefe  two  ideas  one  arguings. 
from  another,  by  the  number  of  fides ;  and  reafon  and  argue  diftindtly  about 
them,  whilft  he  keeps  his  thoughts  and  reaSoning  to  that  part  only  of  thefe 
ideas,  which  is  contained  in  their  numbers ;  as  that  the  fides  of  the  one  could 
be  divided  into  two  equal  numbers,  and  of  the  other  not,  &c.  But,  when  he 
goes  about  to  diftinguiSh  them  by  their  figure,  he  will  there  be  prefently  at  a 
lofs,  and  not  be  able,  I  think,  to  frame  in  his  mind  two  ideas,  one  of  them 
diftindt  from  the  other,  by  the  bare  figure  of  thefe  two  pieces  of  gold ;  as  he 
could,  if  the  fame  parcels  of  gold  were  made  one  into  a  cube,  the  other  a  fi¬ 
gure  of  five  fides.  In  which  incompleat  ideas,  we  are  very  apt  to  impoSe  on 
ourfelves,  and  wrangle  with  others,  efpecially,  where  they  have  particular  and 
familiar  names.  For,  being  fatisfied  in  that  part  of  the  idea,  which  we  have 
clear ;  and  the  name  which  is  familiar  to  us,  being  applied  to  the  whole, 
containing  that  part  alfo  which  is  imperfedt  and  obfcure ;  we  are  apt  to  ufe  it 
for  that  confufed  part,  and  draw  deductions  from  it,  in  the  obfcure  part  of  its 
fignification,  as  confidently  as  we  do  from  the  other. 

§  15.  Having  frequently  in  our  mouths  the  name  eternity,  we  are  apt  to  inftance  in 
think  we  have  a  pofitive,  comprehensive  idea  of  it,  which  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  eternity, 
that  there  is  no  part  of  that  duration,  which  is  not  clearly  contained  in  our 
idea.  ’Tis  true,  that  he  that  thinks  fo,  may  have  a  clear  idea  of  duration  ;  he 
may  alfo  have  a  very  clear  idea  of  a  very  great  length  of  duration ;  he  may 
alfo  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  comparifon  of  that  great  one  with  ftill  a  greater : 
but,  it  not  being  poSfible  for  him  to  include  in  his  idea  of  any  duration,  let  it 
be  as  great  as  it  will,  the  whole  extent  together  of  a  duration,  where  he  fup- 
pofes  no  end,  that  part  of  his  idea,  which  is  ftill  beyond  the  bounds  of  that 
large  duration,  he  reprefents  to  his  own  thoughts,  is  very  obfcure  and  unde¬ 
termined. 
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Book  II.  termined.  And  hence  it  is,  that  in  difputes  and  reafonings  concerning  eter- 
nity,  or  any  other  infinite,  we  are  apt  to  blunder,  and  involve  ourielves  in  ma- 
nifeft  abfurdities. 

Divifibility  ^6.  In  matter  we  have  no  clear  ideas  of  the  fmallnefs  of  parts,  much  be¬ 
ef  matter.  yQnq  tjie  fmalleft  that  occur  to  any  of  our  fenfes :  and  therefore,  when  we  talk 
of  the  divifibility  of  matter  in  infinitum,  tho’  we  have  clear  ideas  of  divilion, 
and  divifibility,  and  have  alfo  clear  ideas  of  parts  made  out  of  a  whole,  by  di- 
vifion  j  yet  we  have  but  very  obfcure  and  confufed  ideas  of  corpufcles,  or  mi¬ 
nute  bodies  fo  to  be  divided,  when,  by  former  divifions,  they  are  reduced  to  a 
fmallnefs,  much  exceeding  the  perception  of  any  of  our  fenfes ;  and  fo  all,  that 
we  have  clear  and  diftindt  ideas  of,  is  of  what  divifion  in  general,  or  abftra&ly, 
is,  and  the  relation  of  totum  and  pars :  but  of  the  bulk  of  the  body,  to  be 
thus  infinitely  divided,  after  certain  progrelfions,  I  think,  we  have  no  clear  nor 
diftindt  idea  at  all.  For  I  alk  any  one,  whether  talcing  the  fmalleft  atom  of 
dull:  he  ever  faw,  he  has  any  diftindt  idea  (bating  ftill  the  number,  which  con¬ 
cerns  not  extenfion)  betwixt  the  ioo,oooth,  and  the  1000,000th  part  of  it  ?  Or 
if  he  thinks  he  can  refine  his  ideas  to  that  degree,  without  lofing  fight  of  them, 
let  him  add  ten  cyphers  to  each  of  thofe  numbers.  Such  a  degree  of  fmallnefs 
is  not  unreafonable  to  be  fuppofed,  fince  a  divifion  carried  on  fo  far,  brings  it 
no  nearer  the  end  of  infinite  divifion,  than  the  firft  divifion,  into  two  halfs, 
does.  I  muft  confefs,  for  my  part,  I  have  no  clear,  diftindt  ideas  of  the  different 
bulk,  or  extenfion  of  thofe  bodies,  having  but  a  very  obfcure  one  of  either  of 
them.  So  that,  I  think,  when  we  talk  of  divifion  of  bodies  in  infinitum, 
our  idea  of  their  diftindt  bulks,  which  is  the  fubjedt  and  foundation  of  divi¬ 
fion,  comes  after  a  little  progrefiion,  to  be  confounded,  and  almoft  loft  in  ob- 
fcurity.  For  that  idea,  which  is  to  reprefent  only  bignefs,  muft  be  very  ob¬ 
fcure  and  confufed,  which  we  cannot  diftinguifh  from  one  ten  times  as  big,  but 
only  by  number  ;  fo  that  we  have  clear,  diftindt  ideas,  we  may  fay,  of  ten 
and  one,  but  no  diftindt  ideas  of  two  fuch  extenfions.  It  is  plain  from  hence, 
that,  when  we  talk  of  infinite  divifibility  of  body,  or  extenfion,  our  diftindt 
and  clear  ideas  are  only  of  numbers ;  but  the  clear,  diftindt  ideas  of  extenfion, 
after  fome  progrefs  of  divifion,  is  quite  loft :  and  of  fuch  minute  parts  we 
have  no  diftindt  ideas  at  all  j  but  it  returns,  as  all  our  ideas  of  infinite  do,  at 
laft  to  that  of  number  always  to  be  added ;  but  thereby  never  amounts  to  any 
diftindt  idea  of  adtual,  infinite  parts.  We  have,  it  is  true,  a  clear  idea  of  di¬ 
vifion,  as  often  as  we  think  of  it ;  but  thereby  we  have  no  more  a  clear  idea  of 
infinite  parts,  in  matter,  than  we  have  a  clear  idea  of  an  infinite  number,  by 
being  able  ftill  to  add  new  numbers  to  any  afligned  number  we  have :  endlels 
divifibility  giving  us  no  more  a  clear  and  diftindt  idea  of  adtually  infinite  parts, 
than  endlefs  addibility  (if  I  may  fo  fpeak)  gives  us  a  clear  and  diftindt  idea  of 
an  adtually  infinite  number  j  they  both  being  only  in  a  power  ftill  of  increafing 
the  number,  be  it  already  as  great  as  it  will.  So  that  of  what  remains  to  be 
added  (wherein  confifts  the  infinity)  we  have  but  an  obfcure,  imperfedt,  and 
confufed  idea  ;  from,  or  about,  which  we  can  argue  or  reafon  with  no  certainty, 
or  clearnefs,  no  more  than  we  can  in  arithmetick,  about  a  number,  of  which 
we  have  no  fuch  diftindt  idea,  as  we  have  of  4  or  100 ;  but  only  this  relative 
obfcure  one,  that  compared  to  any  other,  it  is  ftill  bigger :  and  we  have  no  more 
a  clear,  pofitive  idea  of  it,  when  we  fay,  or  conceive  it  is  bigger,  or  more  than 
400,000,000,  than  if  we  fhould  lay  it  is  bigger  than  40,  or  4  j  400,000,000, 
having  no  nearer  a  proportion  to  the  end  of  addition,  or  number,  than  4. 
For  he  that  adds  only  4  to  4,  and  fo  proceeds,  lhall  as  foon  come  to  the  end  of 
all  addition,  as  he  that  adds  400,000,000,  to  400,000,000.  And  fo  likewife, 
in  eternity,  he  that  has  an  idea  of  but  4  years,  has  as  much  a  pofitive 
compleat  idea  of  eternity,  as  he  that  has  one  of  400,000,000  of  years :  for 
what  remains  of  eternity,  beyond  either  of  thefe  two  numbers  of  years,  is  as 
clear  to  the  one  as  the  other  j  i.  e.  neither  of  them  has  any  clear,  pofitive  idea 
of  it  at  all.  For  he  that  adds  only  4  years  to  4,  and  fo  on  j  lhall  as  foon 
reach  eternity,  as  he  that  adds  400,000,000  of  years,  and  fo  on,  or  if  he 
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pleafe,  doubles  the  increafe,  as  often  as  he  will :  the  remaining  abyfs  being  Cha  p; 
dill  as  far  beyond  the  end  of  all  thefe  progreffions,  as  it  is  from  the  length  of  XXIX; 
a  day,  or  an  hour.  For  nothing  finite  bears  any  proportion  to  infinite  ;  and 
therefore  our  ideas,  which  are  all  finite,  cannot  bear  any.  Thus  it  is  alfo  in 
our  idea  of  extenfion,  when  we  increafe  it  by  addition,  as  well  as  when  we  di- 
minifh  it  by  divifion,  and  would  enlarge  our  thoughts  to  infinite  fpace.  Af¬ 
ter  a  few  doublings  of  thofe  ideas  of  extenfion,  which  are  the  large  ft  we  arc 
accuftomed  to  have,  we  lofe  the  clear,  diftindt  idea  of  that  fpace  :  it  becomes  a 
confufedly  great  one,  with  a  furplus  of  ftill  greater ;  about  which,  when  we 
would  argue,  or  reafon,  we  fhall  always  find  ourfelves  at  a  lofe  ;  confufed  ideas 
in  our  arguings  and  deductions  from  that  part  of  them,  which  is  confufed,  al¬ 
ways  leading  us  into  confufion. 


CHAP.  XXX. 

Of  real  and  fantaftical  ideas. 

■  x  * 

§  I .  T)  E  S I  D  E  S  what  we  have  already  mentioned  concerning  ideas,  other 
13  confiderations  belong  to  them,  in  reference  to  things,  from  whence  they 
are  taken,  or  which  they  may  be  fuppofed  to  reprelent :  and  thus,  I  think,  they 
may  come  under  a  threefold  diftindtion ;  and  are. 

First,  either  real  or  fantaftical. 

Secondly,  adequate  or  inadequate. 

Th  i  r  d l  y,  true  or  falfe. 

First,  by  real  ideas,  I  mean  fuch  as  have  a  foundation  in' nature;  fuch  as 
have  a  conformity  with  the  real  being  and  exiftence  of  things,  or  with  their 
archetypes.  Fantaftical  or  chimerical,  I  call  fuch  as  have  no  foundation  in  na¬ 
ture,  nor  have  any  conformity  with  that  reality  of  being,  to  which  they  are  ta¬ 
citly  referred  as  to  their  archetypes.  If  we  examine  the  feveral  forts  of  ideas  be¬ 
fore-mentioned,  we  fhall  find  that, 

§  2.  First,  our  fimple  ideas  are  all  real,  all  agree  to  the  reality  of  things. 
Not  that  they  are  all  of  them  the  images,  or  reprefentations,  of  what  does  ex- 
ift  ;  the  contrary  whereof,  in  all  but  the  primary  qualities  of  bodies,  hath  been 
already  fhewn.  But  tho’  whitenefs  and  coldnefs  are  no  more  in  fnow,  than 
pain  is ;  yet  thofe  ideas  of  whitenefs  and  coldnefs,  pain,  &c.  being  in  us 
the  eftedts  of  powers  in  things  without  us,  ordained  by  our  maker  to  produce 
in  us  fuch  fenfations ;  they  are  real  ideas  in  us,  whereby  we  diftinguifli  the 
qualities  that  are  really  in  things  themfelves.  For  thefe  feveral  appearances 
being  defigned  to  be  the  marks,  whereby  we  are  to  know  and  diftinguifh  things, 
which  we  have  to  do  with,  our  ideas  do  as  well  ferve  us  to  that  purpofe,  and 
are  as  real,  diftinguifhing  charadters,  whether  they  be  only  conftant  effedls,  or 
elfe  exadt  refemblances  of  fomething  in  the  things  themfelves ;  the  reality 
lying  in  that  fteady  correfpondence  they  have  with  the  diftindt  conftitutions 
of  real  beings.  But,  whether  they  anfwer  to  thofe  conftitutions,  as  to  caufes, 
or  patterns,  it  matters  not ;  it  fuffices  that  they  are  conftantly  produced  by 
them.  And  thus  our  fimple  ideas  are  all  real  and  true,  becaufe  they  anfwer  and 
agree  to  thofe  powers  of  things,  which  produce  them  in  our  minds,  that  being 
all  that  is  requifite  to  make  them  real,  and  not  fidtions  at  pleafure.  For  in 
fimple  ideas  (as  has  been  fhewn)  the  mind  is  wholly  confined  to  the  operation 
of  things  upon  it,  and  can  make  to  itfelf  no  fimple  idea,  more  than  what  it  has 
received. 

§  3.  Tho’  the  mind  be  wholly  paffive,  inrefpedt  of  its  fimple  ideas;  yet,  I 
think,  we  may  fay,  it  is  not  fo  in  refpedt  of  its  complex  ideas :  for  thofe  being 
combinations  of  fimple  ideas  put  together,  and  united  under  one  general  name  ; 
it  is  plain  that  the  mind  of  man  ufes  fome  kind  of  liberty,  in  forming  thofe 
complex  ideas :  how  elfe  comes  it  to  pafs,  that  one  man’s  idea  of  gold,  or 
juftice,  is  different  from  another’s  ?  but  becaufe  he  has  put  in,  or  left  out 
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of  his,  fome  fimplc  idea,  which  the  other  has  not.  The  queftion  then  is, 
which  of  thefe  are  real,  and  which  barely  imaginary  combinations?  What 
collections  agree  to  the  reality  of  things,  and  what  not  ?  And  to  this  I  fay. 
That, 

§4.  Secondly,  mixed  modes  and  relations  having  no  other  reality  but  what 
they  have  in  the  minds  of  men,  there  is  nothing  more  required  to  thofe  kind  of 
ideas  to  make  them  real,  but  that  they  be  fo  framed,  that  there  be  a  pofiibility 
of  exifting,  conformable  to  them.  Thefe  ideas  themfelves  being  archetypes,  can¬ 
not  differ  from  their  archetypes,  and  fo  cannot  be  chimerical,  unlefs  any  one 
will  jumble  together  in  them  inconfiflent  ideas.  Indeed,  as  any  of  them  have  the 
names  of  a  known  language  afligned  to  them,  by  which  he,  that  has  them  in  his 
mind,  would  fignify  them  to  others,  fo  bare  poffibility  of  exifting  is  not  enough ; 
they  muft  have  a  conformity  to  the  ordinary  fignification  of  the  name  that 
is  given  them,  that  they  may  not  be  thought  fantaftical ;  as  if  a  man  would 
give  the  name  of  juftice  to  that  idea,  which  common  ufe  calls  liberality. 
But  this  fantafticalnefs  relates  more  to  propriety  of  fpeech,  than  reality  of 
ideas :  for  a  man  to  be  undifturbed  in  danger,  fedately  to  confider  what  is 
fitted;  to  be  done,  and  to  execute  it  fteadily,  is  a  mixed  mode,  or  a  complex 
idea  of  an  action,  which  may  exift.  But  to  be  undifturbed  in  danger,  without 
ufing  one’s  reafon  or  induftry,  is  what  is  alfo  poffible  to  be ;  and  fo  is  as  real 
an  idea  as  the  other.  Tho’  the  firft  of  thefe  having  the  name  courage  given  to 
it,  may,  in  refpeCt  of  that  name,  be  a  right  or  wrong  idea  :  but  the  other, 
whilft  it  has  not  a  common  received  name,  of  any  known  language,  afligned 
to  it,  is  not  capable  of  any  deformity,  being  made  with  no  reference  to  any 
thing  but  itfelf. 

§  5.  Thirdly,  our  complex  ideas  of  fubftances  being  made  all  of  them  in 
reference  to  things,  exifting  without  us,  and  intended  to  be  reprefentations  of 
fubftances,  as  they  really  are,  are  no  farther  real,  than  as  they  are  fuch  combi¬ 
nations  of  Ample  ideas,  as  are  really  united,  and  co-exift  in  things  without  us. 
On  the  contrary,  thofe  are  fantaftical,  which  are  made  up  of  fuch  collections  of 
Ample  ideas,  as  v/ere  really  never  united,  never  were  found  together  in  any  fub- 
ftance ;  v.  g.  a  rational  creature,  confifting  of  a  horfe’s  head,  joined  to  a  body 
of  human  fhape,  or  fuch  as  the  centaurs  are  defcribed  :  or,  a  body  yellow,  very 
malleable,  fufible,  and  fixed  ;  but  lighter  than  common  water :  or  an  uniform, 
unorganized  body,  confifting,  as  to  fenfe,  all  of  fimilar  parts,  with  perception 
and  voluntary  motion  joined  to  it.  Whether  fuch  fubftances  as  thefe  can  pof- 
fibly  exift  or  no,  it  is  probable  we  do  not  know :  but  be  that  as  it  will,  thefe 
ideas  of  fubftances  being  made  conformable  to  no  pattern  exifting,  that  we  know, 
and  confifting  of  fuch  collections  of  ideas,  as  no  fubftance  ever  fhewed  us  united 
together,  they  ought  to  pafs  with  us  for  barely  imaginary :  but  much  more  are 
thofe  complex  ideas  fo,  which  contain  in  them  any  inconfiftency  or  contradiction 
of  their  parts. 
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§  i .  our  real  ideas,  fome  are  adequate,  and  fome  are  inadequate.  Thole 

yy  I  call  adequate,  which  perfectly  reprefent  thofe  archetypes,  which  the 
mind  luppofes  them  taken  from ;  which  it  intends  them  to  ftand  for,  and  to 
which  it  refers  them.  Inadequate  ideas  are  fuch,  which  are  but  a  partial,  or 
incompleat  reprefentation  of  thofe  archetypes,  to  which  they  are  referred.  Upon 
which  account  it  is  plain, 

§  2.  First,  that  all  our  Ample  ideas  are  adequate.  Becaufe  being  nothing 
but  the  effects  of  certain  powers  in  things,  fitted  and  ordained  by  God  to  pro¬ 
duce  fuch  fenfations  in  us,  they  cannot  but  be  correfpondent  and  adequate  to 
thofe  powers :  and  we  are  fure  they  agree  to  the  reality  of  things.  For  'if 
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fugar  produce  in  us  the  ideas,  which  we  call  whitenefs  and  fweetnefs,  we  are  Cha  p, 
fure  there  is  a  power  in  fugar  to  produce  thole  ideas  in  our  minds,  or  elfe  they  XXXI. 
could  not  have  been  produced  by  it.  And  lb  each  fenfation  anfwering  the  power, 
that  operates  on  any  of  our  fenfes,  the  idea  l'o  produced  is  a  real  idea,  (and 
not  a  fiction  of  the  mind,  which  has  no  power  to  produce  any  fimple  idea ;) 
and  cannot  but  be  adequate,  fince  it  ought  only  to  anfwer  that  power  :  and  fo 
all  fimple  ideas  are  adequate.  It  is  true,  the  things  producing  in  its  thefe  fimple 
ideas  are  but  few  of  them  denominated  by  us,  as  if  they  were  only  the  caufes 
of  them  ;  but  as  if  thofe  ideas  were  real  beings  in  them.  For,  tho’  lire  be  called 
painful  to  the  touch,  whereby  is  fignified  the  power  of  producing  in  us  the 
idea  of  pain,  yet  it  is  denominated  alfo  light  and  hot  j  as  if  light  and  heat 
were  really  fomething  in  the  lire,  more  than  a  power  to  excite  thefe  ideas  in  us ; 
and  therefore  are  called  qualities  in,  or  of  the  fire.  But  thefe  being  nothing, 
in  truth,  but  powers  to  excite  fuch  ideas  in  us,  I  mull,  in  that  fenfe,  be  under- 
flood,  when  I  fpeak  of  fecondary  qualities,  as  being  in  things ;  or  of  their  ideas, 
as  being  in  the  objeCts  that  excite  them  in  us.  Such  ways  of  fpeaking,  though 
accommodated  to  the  vulgar  notions,  without  which  one  cannot  be  well  under¬ 
flood  ;  yet  truly  fignify  nothing  but  thofe  powers  which  are  in  things  to  ex¬ 
cite  certain  fenfations,  or  ideas  in  us :  fince  were  there  no  lit  organs  to  receive 
the  impreffions  fire  makes  on  the  fight  and  touch,  nor  a  mind  joined  to  thofe 
organs,  to  receive  the  ideas  of  light  and  heat,  by  thofe  impreffions  from  the 
fire,  or  the  fun,  there  would  yet  be  no  more  light,  or  heat  in  the  world, 
than  there  would  be  pain,  if  there  were  no  fenfible  creature  to  feel  it,  tho’  the 
fun  fhould  continue  juft  as  it  is  now,  and  mount  fEtna  flame  higher  than  ever 
it  did.  Solidity  and  extenfion,  and  the  termination  of  it,  figure,  with  mo¬ 
tion  and  reft,  whereof  we  have  the  ideas,  would  be  really  in  the  world,  as  they 
are,  whether  there  were  any  fenfible  being  to  perceive  them,  or  no  :  and  there¬ 
fore,  we  have  reafon  to  look  on  thofe  as  the  real  modifications  of  matter, 
and  fuch  as  are  the  exciting  caufes  of  all  our  various  fenfations  from  bodies. 

But,  this  being  an  enquiry  not  belonging  to  this  place,  I  fhall  enter  no  farther 
into  it,  but  proceed  to  fhew  what  complex  ideas  are  adequate,  and  what 
not. 

§  3.  Secondly,  our  complex  ideas  of  modes,  being  voluntary  collections  Modes  are 
of  fimple  ideas,  which  the  mind  puts  together,  without  reference  to  any  all  adequate 
real  archetypes,  or  {landing  patterns,  exifling  any  where,  are  and  cannot  but  be 
adequate  ideas.  Becaufe  they  not  being  intended  for  copies  of  things  really  ex- 
ifting,  but  for  archetypes  made  by  the  mind,  to  rank  and  denominate  things 
by,  cannot  want  any  thing ;  they  having  each  of  them  that  combination  of 
ideas,  and  thereby  that  perfection,  which  the  mind  intended  they  fhould  :  fo 
that  the  mind  acquiefces  in  them,  and  can  find  nothing  wanting.  Thus  by 
having  the  idea  of  a  figure,  with  three  fides,  meeting  in  three  angles,  I  have  a 
compleat  idea,  wherein  I  require  nothing  elfe  to  make  it  perfect.  That  the 
mind  is  fatisfied  with  the  perfection  of  this  its  idea,  is  plain,  in  that  it  does  not 
conceive,  that  any  underflanding  hath,  or  can  have  a  more  compleat,  or  per¬ 
fect  idea,  of  that  thing  it  fignifies  by  the  word  triangle,  fuppofing  it  to  exifl, 
than  itfelf  has  in  that  complex  idea  of  three  fides,  and  three  angles ;  in  which 
is  contained  all  that  is,  or  can  be  effential  to  it,  or  neceffary  to  compleat  it, 
wherever,  or  however  it  exifls.  But,  in  our  ideas  of  fubftances,  it  is  other- 
wife.  For  there,  defiring  to  copy  things  as  they  really  do  exifl,  and  to  repre- 
fent  to  ourfelves  that  conflitution,  on  which  all  their  properties  depend,  we  per¬ 
ceive  our  ideas  attain  not  that  perfection  we  intend  :  we  find  they  {till  want 
fomething  we  fhould  be  glad  were  in  them  ;  and  fo  are  all  inadequate.  But 
mixed  modes  and  relations,  being  archetypes  without  patterns,  and  fo,  having 
nothing  to  reprefent  but  themfelves,  cannot  but  be  adequate,  every  thing  being 
fo  to  itfelf.  He  that  at  firft  put  together  the  idea  of  danger  perceived,  ab- 
fence  of  diforder  from  fear,  fedate  confideration  of  what  was  juilly  to  be  done, 

.and  executing  of  that,  without  diflurbance,  or  being  deterred  by  the  danger 
of  it,  had  certainly  in  his  mind  that  complex  idea,  made  up  of  that  combi¬ 
nation  5 
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Book  II.  nation ;  and  intending  it  to  be  nothing  elfe,  but  what  it  is,  nor  to  have  in  it  any 
other  fimple  ideas,  but  what  it  hath,  it  could  not  alfo  but  be  an  adequate  idea : 
and  laying  this  up  in  his  memory,  with  the  name  courage  annexed  to  it,  to 
fignify  it  to  others,  and  denominate  from  thence  any  action  he  fhould  ob- 
ferve  to  agree  with  it,  had  thereby  a  ftandard  to  meafure  and  denominate 
actions  by,  as  they  agreed  to  it.  This  idea,  thus  made,  and  laid  up  for  a  pat¬ 
tern,  muft  neceffarily  be  adequate,  being  referred  to  nothing  elfe  but  itfelf,  nor 
made  by  any  other  original,  but  the  good-liking  and  will  of  him  that  firft  made 
this  combination. 

Modes,  in  §  4.  Indeed  another  coming  after,  and  in  converfation  learning  from  him 
reference  to  the  word  courage,  may  make  an  idea,  to  which  he  gives  that  name  courage, 
fettled  names  different  from  what  the  fir  ft  author  applied  it  to,  and  has  in  his  mind,  when 
adequate.11  he  ufes  it.  And  in  this  cafe,  if  he  defigns  that  his  idea  in  thinking  fhould  be 
conformable  to  the  other’s  idea,  as  the  name  he  ufes  in  fpeaking  is  conformable 
in  found  to  his,  from  whom  he  learned  it,  his  idea  may  be  very  wrong  and 
inadequate :  becaufe  in  this  cafe,  making  the  other  man’s  idea  the  pattern  of 
his  idea  in  thinking,  as  the  other  man’s  word,  or  found,  is  the  pattern  of  his 
in  fpeaking,  his  idea  is  fo  far  defective  and  inadequate,  as  it  is  diftant  from  the 
archetype  and  pattern  he  refers  it  to,  and  intends  to  exprefs  and  fignify  by 
the  name  he  ufes  for  it ;  which  name  he  would  have  to  be  a  fign  of  the  other 
man’s  idea  (to  which,  in  it’s  proper  ufe,  it  is  primarily  annexed)  and  of  his 

own,  as  agreeing  to  it :  to  which,  if  his  own  does  not  exactly  correfpond,  it  is 

faulty  and  inadequate. 

§  5.  Therefore  thefe  complex  ideas  of  modes,  when  they  are  referred 
by  the  mind,  and  intended  to  correfpond  to  the  ideas  in  the  mind  of  fome  other 
intelligent  being,  expreffed  by  the  names  we  apply  to  them,  they  may  be  very 
deficient,  wrong  and  inadequate ;  becaufe  they  agree  not  to  that,  which  the 
mind  defigns  to  be  their  archetype  and  pattern  :  in  which  refpeCt  only,  any  idea 
of  modes  can  be  wrong,  imperfect  or  inadequate.  And  on  this  account  our  ideas 
of  mixed  modes  are  the  moft  liable  to  be  faulty  of  any  other  j  but  this  refers 
more  to  proper  fpeaking,  than  knowing  right. 

Ideas  of  fub-  §6.  Thirdly,  what  ideas  we  have  of  fubftances,  I  have  above  fhewn. 

referred  to  ^ow  ^10^e  ideas  have  in  the  mind  a  double  reference  :  1.  Sometimes  they 

real  offences,  are  referred  to  a  fuppofed  real  effence  of  each  fpecies  of  things.  2.  Sometimes 
not  adequate,  they  are  only  defigned  to  be  pictures  and  reprefentations,  in  the  mind,  of  things 
that  do  exift,  by  ideas  of  thofe  qualities  that  are  difcoverable  in  them.  In  both 
which  ways,  thefe  copies  of  thofe  originals  and  archetypes,  are  imperfect  and 
inadequate. 

First,  it  is  ufual  for  men  to  make  the  names  of  fubftances ftand  for  things, 
as  fuppofed  to  have  certain  real  eftences,  whereby  they  are  of  this,  or  that  fpe¬ 
cies  :  and  names  ftanding  for  nothing  but  the  ideas  that  are  in  men’s  minds, 
they  muft  confequently  refer  their  ideas  to  fuch  real  effences,  as  to  their  ar¬ 
chetypes.  That  men  (efpecially  fuch  as  have  been  bred  up  in  the  learning 
taught  in  this  part  of  the  world)  do  fuppofe  certain  fpecifick  eftences  of  fub¬ 
ftances,  which  each  individual,  in  its  feveral  kinds,  is  made  conformable  to, 
and  partakes  of }  is  fo  far  from  needing  proof,  that  it  will  be  thought  ftrange,  if 
any  one  fhould  do  otherwife.  And  thus  they  ordinarily  apply  the  fpecifick 
names,  they  rank  particular  fubftances  under,  to  things  as  diftinguifhed  by 
fuch  fpecifick,  real  eftences.  Who  is  there  aimoft,  who  would  not  take  it 
amifs,  if  it  fhould  be  doubted,  whether  he  called  himfelf  man,  with  any  other 
meaning,  than  as  having  the  real  effence  of  a  man  ?  and  yet,  if  you  demand 
what  thofe  real  eflences  are,  it  is  plain  men  are  ignorant,  and  know  them  not. 
From  whence  it  follows,  that  the  ideas  they  have  in  their  minds,  being  referred 
to  real  eftences,  as  to  archetypes  which  are  unknown,  muft  be  fo  far  from  be¬ 
ing  adequate,  that  they  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  be  any  reprefentation  of  them 
at  all .  1  he  complex  ideas  we  have  of  fubftances,  are,  as  it  has  been  fhewn, 

certain  collections  of  fimple  ideas,  that  have  been  obferved,  or  fuppofed  con- 
ftantly  to  exift  together.  But  fuch  a  complex  idea  cannot  be  the  red  effence 
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of  any  fubftance ;  for  then  the  properties  wc  difcover  in  that  body,  would  de-  Chap. 
pend  on  that  complex  idea,  and  be  deducible  from  it,  and  their  neceffary  con-  XXXI. 
nedtion  with  it  be  known  j  as  all  properties  of  a  triangle  depend  on,  and  as 
far  as  they  are  difcoverable,  are  deducible  from  the  complex  idea  of  three 
lines,  including  a  fpace.  But  it  is  plain,  that  in  our  complex  ideas  of  fub¬ 
ftances,  are  not  contained  fuch  ideas,  on  which  all  the  other  qualities,  that  are 
to  be  found  in  them,  do  depend.  The  common  idea  men  have  of  iron,  is  a 
body  of  a  certain  colour,  weight  and  hardnefs ;  and  a  property  that  they  look 
on,  as  belonging  to  it,  is  malleablenefs.  But  yet  this  property  has  no  neceffary 
connexion  with  that  complex  idea,  or  any  part  of  it :  and  there  is  no  more 
reafon  to  think  that  malleablenefs  depends  on  that  colour,  weight  and  hard¬ 
nefs,  than  that  that  colour,  or  that  weight,  depends  on  its  malleablenefs.  And 
yet,  tho’  we  know  nothing  of  thefe  real  effences,  there  is  nothing  more  ordi¬ 
nary,  than  that  men  fhould  attribute  the  forts  of  things  to  fuch  e {fences.  The 
particular  parcel  of  matter,  which  makes  the  ring  I  have  on  my  finger,  is 
forwardly,  by  moft  men,  fuppofed  to  have  a  real  effence,  whereby  it  is  gold ; 
and  from  whence  thofe  qualities  flow,  which  I  find  in  it,  viz.  its  peculiar  co¬ 
lour,  weight,  hardnefs,  fufibility,  fixednefs,  and  change  of  colour  upon  a 
(light  touch  of  mercury,  &c.  This  effence,  from  which  all  thefe  properties 
flow,  when  I  enquire  into  it,  and  fearch  after  it,  I  plainly  perceive  I  cannot 
difcover ;  the  farthefl  I  can  go,  is  only  to  prefume,  that  it  being  nothing  but 
body,  its  real  effence,  or  internal  conftitution,  on  which  thefe  qualities  depend, 
can  be  nothing  but  the  figure,  fize,  and  connection  of  its  folid  parts  j  of  nei¬ 
ther  of  which,  having  any  diftindt  perception  at  all,  can  I  have  any  idea  of  its 
effence,  which  is  the  caufe  that  it  has  that  particular,  Aiming  yellownefs,  a 
greater  weight  than  any  thing  I  know,  of  the  fame  bulk,  and  a  fitnefs  to 
have  its  colour  changed  by  the  touch  of  quick-filver.  If  any  one  will  fay,  that 
the  real  effence  and  internal  conftitution,  on  which  thefe  properties  depend,  is 
not  the  figure,  fize,  and  arangement,  or  connection,  of  its  folid  parts,  but 
fomething  elfe,  called  its  particular  form ;  I  am  farther  from  having  any  idea 
of  its  real  effence,  than  I  was  before ;  for  I  have  an  idea  of  figure,  fize,  and 
fituation  of  folid  parts  in  general,  tho’  I  have  none  of  the  particular  figure,  fize, 
or  putting  together  of  parts,  whereby  the  qualities  above-mentioned  are  pro¬ 
duced  ;  which  qualities  I  find  in  that  particular  parcel  of  matter  that  is  on  my 
finger,  and  not  in  another  parcel  of  matter,  with  which  I  cut  the  pen  I  write 
with.  But  when  I  am  told,  that  fomething,  befides  the  figure,  fize,  and  po- 
fture  of  the  folid  parts  of  that  body,  is  its  effence,  fomething  called,  fubftantial 
form ;  of  that,  I  confefs,  I  have  no  idea  at  all,  but  only  of  the  found,  form, 
which  is  far  enough  from  an  idea  of  its  real  effence,  or  conftitution.  The  like 
ignorance,  as  I  have  of  the  real  effence  of  this  particular  fubftance,  I  have  alfo 
of  the  real  eflence  of  all  other  natural  ones:  of  which  effences,  I  confefs  I 
have  no  diftinCt  ideas  at  all ;  and  I  am  apt  to  fuppofe  others,  when  they  exa¬ 
mine  their  own  knowledge,  will  find  in  themfelves,  in  this  one  point,  the  fame 


fort  of  ignorance. 

§  7.  Now  then,  when  men  apply  to  this  particular  parcel  of  matter  on  my 
finger,  a  general  name,  already  in  ufe,  and  denominate  it  gold,  do  they  not 
ordinarily,  or  are  they  not  underftood  to  give  it  that  name,  as  belonging  to  a 
particular  fpecies  of  bodies,  having  a  real,  internal  effence  5  by  having  of  which 
effence,  this  particular  fubftance  comes  to  be  of  that  fpecies,  and  to  be  called 
by  that  name  ?  If  it  be  fo,  as  it  is  plain  it  is,  the  name,  by  which  things  are 
marked,  as  having  that  effence,  muft  be  referred  primarily  to  that  effence ;  and 
confequently  the  idea,  to  which  that  name  is  given,  muft  be  referred  alfo  to 
that  effence,  and  be  intended  to  reprefent  it.  Which  effence,  fince  they,  who 
To  ufe  the  names,  know  not,  their  ideas  of  fubftances  muft  be  all  inadequate  in 
that  refpedt,  as  not  containing  in  them  that  real  effence,  which  the  mind  intends 
they  fhould. 

§8.  Secondly,  thofe  who,  negledting  that  ufelefs  luppofition  of  unknown  ideas  of  fub- 
real  effences,  whereby  they  are  diftinguifhed,  endeavour  to  copy  the  fubftances 
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Book.  II.  that  exift  in  the  world,  by  putting  together  ther  ideas  of  thole  fenfible  quali¬ 
ties,  which  are  found  co-exiding  in  them,  tho’  they  come  much  nearer  a  like— 
nefs  of  them,  than  thofe,  who  imagine  they  know  not  what,  real,  ipecifick 
eflences ;  yet  they  arrive  not  at  perfectly  adequate  ideas  of  thofe  fubdances,  they 
would  thus  copy  into  their  minds ;  nor  do  thofe  copies  exadiy  and  fully  contain 
all  that  is  to  be  found  in  their  archetypes.  Becaule  thofe  qualities,  and  powers 
of  fubdances,  whereof  we  make  their  complex  ideas,  are  l'o  many  and  various, 
that  no  man’s  complex  idea  contains  them  all.  That  our  abitrad  ideas  of  fub¬ 
dances  do  not  contain  in  them  all  the  fimple  ideas,  that  are  united  in  the  things 
themlelves,  is  evident,  in  that  men  do  rarely  put  into  their  complex  idea  of 
any  fubdance,  all  the  limple  ideas  they  do  know  to  exid  in  it.  Becaufe,  endea¬ 
vouring  to  make  the  fignitication  of  their  fpecifick  names  as  clear,  and  as  little 
cumberfom  as  they  can,  they  make  their  fpecifick  ideas  of  the  forts  of  fubdan¬ 
ces,  for  the  mod  part,  of  a  few  of  thofe  fimple  ideas,  wiiich  are  to  be  found  in 
them :  but  thefe,  having  no  original  precedency,  or  right  to  be  put  in,  and 
make  the  fpecifick  idea,  more  than  others  that  are  left  out,  it  is  plain  that  both 
thefe  ways  our  ideas  of  fubdances  are  deficient  and  inadequate.  The  limple  ideas, 
whereof  we  make  our  complex  ones  of  fubdances,  are  all  of  them  (bating  only 
the  figure  and  bulk  of  fome  forts)  powers,  which  being  relations  to  other  fub- 
dances,  we  can  never  be  fure  that  we  know  all  the  powers  that  are  in  any  one 
body,  till  we  have  tried  what  changes  it  is  fitted  to  give  to,  or  receive,  from 
other  fubdances,  in  their  feveral  ways  of  application :  which  being  impodible 
to  be  tried  upon  any  one  body,  much  lefs  upon  all,  it  is  impodible  we  Ihould 
have  adequate  ideas  of  any  fubdance,  made  up  of  a  collection  of  all  its  pro¬ 
perties. 

§  9.  Whosoever  fird  lit  on  a  parcel  of  that  fort  of  fubdance,  we  denote 
by  the  word  gold,  could  not  rationally  take  the  bulk  and  figure  he  obferved  in 
that  lump,  to  depend  on  its  real  efience,  or  internal  conditution.  Therefore, 
thofe  never  went  into  his  idea  of  that  fpecies  of  body  j  but  its  peculiar  colour, 
perhaps,  and  weight,  were  the  fird  he  abdradted  from  it,  to  make  the  complex 
idea  of  that  fpecies.  Which  both  are  but  powers ;  the  one  to  affeCt  our  eyes 
after  fuch  a  manner,  and  to  produce  in  us  that  idea  we  call  yellow ;  and  the 
other  to  force  upwards  any  other  body  of  equal  bulk,  they  being  put  into  a  pair 
of  equal  fcales,  one  againd  another.  Another,  perhaps,  added  to  thefe  the  ideas- 
of  fufibility  and  fixednefs,  two  other  pafiive  powers,  in  relation  to  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  fire  upon  it;  another,  its  dudtility  and  folubility  in  aq.  regia,  two 
other  powers  relating  to  the  operation  of  other  bodies,  in  changing  its  outward 
figure,  or  feparation  of  it  into  infenfible  parts.  Thefe,  or  part  of  thefe,  put,  to¬ 
gether,  ufually  make  the  complex  idea  in  men’s  minds,  of  that  fort  of  body  we 
call  gold. 

§  10.  But  no  one,  who  hath  confidered  the  properties  of  bodies  in  general, 
or  this  fort  in  particular,  can  doubt  that  this  called  gold  has  infinite  other  pro¬ 
perties,  not  contained  in  that  complex  idea.  Some,  who  have  examined  this 
fpecies  more  accurately,  could,  I  believe,  enumerate  ten  times  as  many  proper¬ 
ties  in  gold,  all  of  them  as  infeparable  from  its  internal  conditution,  as  its  co¬ 
lour,  or  weight:  and,  it  is  probable,  if  anyone  knew  all  the  properties,  that 
are  by  divers  men  known  of  this  metal,  there  would  an  hundred  times  as  many 
ideas  go  to  the  complex  idea  of  gold,  as  any  one  man  yet  has  in  his :  and  yet, 
perhaps,  that  not  be  the  thoufandth  part  of  what  is  to  be  difcovered  in  it.  The 
changes,  which  that  one  body  is  apt  to  receive,  and  make  in  other  bodies,  upon 
a  due  application,  exceeding  far,  not  only  what  we  know,  but  what  we  are  apt 
to  imagine.  Which  will  not  appear  fo  much  a  paradox  to  any  one,  who  will 
but  confider  how  far  men  are  yet  from  knowing  all  the  properties  of  that  one, 
no  very  compound  figure,  a  triangle ;  tho’  it  be  no  fmall  number,  that  -are  al¬ 
ready  by  mathematicians  difcovered  of  it. 

§  11.  So  that  all  our  complex  ideas  of  fubdances  are  imperfedt  and  inade¬ 
quate.  Which  would  be  fo  alfo  in  mathematical  figures,  if  we  were  to  have 
of  our  complex  ideas  of  them,  only  by  collecting  their  properties  in  reference  to 
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other  figures.  How  uncertain  and  imperfect  would  our  ideas  be  of  an  ellipfts,  Chap, 
if  we  had  no  other  idea  of  it,  but  fome  few  of  its  properties  ?  Whereas,  having  XXXI. 
in  our  plain  idea  the  whole  effence  of  that  figure,  we  from  thence  difcover 
thofe  properties,  and  demonftratively  fee  how  they  flow,  and  are  infeparable 

from  it.  inadequate. 

§  12.  Thus  the  mind  has  three  forts  of  abftradt  ideas,  or  nominal  effences :  Simple  ideas 

First,  Ample  ideas,  which  are  or  copies  ;  but  yet  certainly  adequate,  and 

Becaufe,  being  intended  to  exprefs  nothing  but  the  power  in  things  to  produce  aJcquate‘ 
in  the  mind  fuch  a  fenfation,  that  fenfation,  when  it  is  produced,  cannot  but 
be  the  eftedt  of  that  power.  So  the  paper  I  write  on,  having  the  power,  in 
the  light  (I  fpeak  according  to  the  common  notion  of  light)  to  produce  in  me 
the  fenfation,  which  I  call  white,  it  cannot  but  be  the  effedt  of  fuch  a  power, 
in  fomething  without  the  mind ;  fince  the  mind  has  not  the  power  to  produce 
any  fuch  idea  in  itfelf,  and  being  meant  for  nothing  elfe,  but  the  effedt  of  fuch  a 
power,  that  Ample  idea  is  real  and  adequate :  the  fenfation  of  white,  in  my 
mind,  being  the  eftedt  of  that  power ;  which  is  in  the  paper  to  produce  it,  is 
perfedtly  adequate  to  that  power ;  or  elfe,  that  power  would  produce  a  different 
idea. 

§  13.  Secondly,  the  complex  ideas  of  fubftances  are  edtypes,  copies  too;  Ideas  of  fub- 
but  not  perfedt  ones,  not  adequate :  which  is  very  evident  to  the  mind,  in  that  ^nces  are 
it  plainly  perceives  that,  whatever  colledtion  of  Ample  ideas  it  makes  of  any 
fubftance  that  exifls,  it  cannot  be  fure  that  it  exadtly  anfwers  all  that  are  in  that 
fubftance :  Ance,  not  having  tried  all  the  operations,  of  all  other  fubflances  upon 
it,  and  found  all  the  alterations  it  would  receive  from,  or  caufe  in  other  fub¬ 
ftances,  it  cannot  have  an  exadt,  adequate  colledtion  of  all  its  adtive  and  paflive 
capacities  :  and  fo  not  have  an  adequate,  complex  idea  of  the  powers  of  any  fub¬ 
ftance  exifting,  and  its  relations,  which  is  that  fort  of  complex  idea  of  fubftances 
we  have.  And,  after  all,  if  we  could  have,  and  adtually  had  in  our  complex 
idea,  an  exadt  colledtion  of  all  the  fecondary  qualities,  or  powers  of  any  fubftance, 
we  fhould  not  yet  thereby  have  an  idea  of  the  eflence  of  that  thing.  For  Ance 
the  powers,  or  qualities,  that  are  obfervable  by  us,  are  not  the  real  eflence  of  that 
fubftance,  but  depend  on  it,  and  flow  from  it,  any  colledtion  whatfover  of  thefe 
qualities,  cannot  be  the  real  eflence  of  that  thing.  Whereby  it  is  plain,  that  our 
ideas  of  fubftances  are  not  adequate ;  are  not  what  the  mind  intends  them  to  be. 

Beftdes,  a  man  has  no  idea  of  fubftance  in  general,  nor  knows  what  fubftance  is 
in  itfelf. 

§  14.  Thirdly,  complex  ideas  of  modes  and  relations,  are  originals,  and  ar- ideas  of 
chetypes ;  are  not  copies,  nor  made  after  the  pattern  of  any  real  exiftence,  to  modes  and 
which  the  mind  intends  them  to  be  conformable,  and  exadtly  to  anfwer.  Thefe  *f^°np’esare 
being  fuch  colledtions  of  Ample  ideas,  that  the  mind  itfelf  puts  together,  and  and  cannot 
fuch  colledtions,  that  each  of  them  contains  in  it  precifely  all  that  the  mind  in-  but  be  ade- 
tends  it  fhould,  they  are  archetypes  and  eflences  of  modes  that  may  exift,  and  fo  ^uatc‘ 
are  deAgned  only  for,  and  belong  only  to  fuch  modes,  as  when  they  do  exift, 
have  an  exadt  conformity  with  thofe  complex  ideas.  The  ideas,  therefore,  of 
modes  and  relations  cannot  but  be  adequate. 


CHAP.  XXXII. 

OF  true  and  falfe  ideas. 

§  I.  f  |  'HO'  truth  and  falfhood  belong,  in  propriety  of  fpeech,  only  to  £HAP 
1  propofttions ;  yet  ideas  are  oftentimes  termed  true,  or  falfe,  (as  what  XXXII 
words  are  there,  that  are  not  ufed  with  great  latitude,  and  with  fome  devia- 
tion  from  their  ftridt  and  proper  AgniAcations  ?)  tho’,  I  think,  that  when  ideas  Truth  and 
themfelves  are  termed  true,  or  falfe,  there  is  ft  ill  fome  fecret,  or  tacit  propofttion,  falr^0°kXng 
which  is  the  foundation  of  that  denomination  :  as  we  fhall  fee,  if  we  examine  vto  pr0po- 
the  particular  occaftons,  wherein  they  come  to  be  called  true,  or  falfe.  In  all  fitions, 

which. 
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Book  II.  which,  we  fhall  find  fome  kind  of  affirmation,  or  negation,  which  is  the  reafon 
of  that  denomination.  For  our  ideas,  being  nothing  but  bare  appearances,  or 
perceptions  in  our  minds,  cannot  properly  and  fimply  in  themfelves  be  faid  to 
be  true,  or  falfe,  no  more  than  a  fingle  name  of  any  thing  can  be  faid  to  be 
true,  or  falfe. 

§2.  Indeed  both  ideas  and  words  may  be  laid  to  be  true  in  a  metaphyfical 
fenie  of  the  word  truth,  as  all  other  things,  that  any  way  exid,  are  faid  to  be 
true ;  i.  e.  really  to  be  fuch  as  they  exid.  Tho’  in  things  called  true,  even  in 
that  lenle,  there  is,  perhaps,  a  fecret  reference  to  our  ideas,  looked  upon  as  the 
dandards  of  that  truth,  which  amounts  to  a  mental  propolition,  tho’  it  be 
ufually  not  taken  notice  of. 

§  3.  But  it  is  not  in  that  metaphyfical  fenfe  of  truth,  which  we  enquire 
here,  when  we  examine  whether  our  ideas  are  capable  of  being  true,  cr  falfe ; 
but  in  the  more  ordinary  acceptation  of  thofe  words :  and  fo  I  fay,  that  the 
ideas  in  our  minds  being  only  fo  many  perceptions,  or  appearances  there,  none 
of  them  are  falfe ;  the  idea  of  a  centaur  having  no  more  falfhood  in  it,  when  it 
appears  in  our  minds,  than  the  name  centaur  has  falfhood  in  it,  when  it  is  pro¬ 
nounced  by  our  mouths,  or  written  on  paper.  For  truth,  or  falfhood,  lying 
always  in  lbme  affirmation,  or  negation,  mental,  or  verbal,  our  ideas  are  not 
capable,  any  of  them,  of  being  falfe,  till  the  mind  paffes  fome  judgment  on 
them ;  that  is,  affirms,  or  denies,  fomething  of  them. 

§4.  Whenever  the  mind  refers  any  of  its  ideas  to  any  thing  extraneous  to 
tbin^  t^an>'  them,  they  are  then  capable  to  be  called  true,  or  falfe.  Becaufe  the  mind,  in 
fuch  a  reference,  makes  a  tacit  fuppofition  of  their  conformity  to  that  thing: 
which  fuppofition,  as  it  happens  to  be  true,  or  falfe,  fo  the  ideas  themfelves 
come  to  be  denominated.  The  mod;  ufual  cafes,  wherein  this  happens,  are 
thefe  following : 

Other  men’s  §  3.  First,  when  the  mind  fuppofes  any  idea  it  has,  conformable  to  that 
exigence11  in  other  men’s  minds,  called  by  the  fame  common  name ;  v.  g.  when  the  mind 
and  fuppofed  intends,  or  judges  its  ideas  of  juftice,  temperance,  religion,  to  be  the  fame  with 
real  eflences,  what  other  men  give  thofe  names  to. 

men'ufuall  Secondly,  when  the  mind  fuppofes  any  idea  it  has  in  itfelf,  to  be  con- 
refer  their  ^  formable  to  fome  real  exidence.  Thus  the  two  ideas,  of  a  man  and  a  centaur, 
ideas  to.  fuppofed  to  be  the  ideas  of  real  fubdances,  are  the  one  true,  and  the  other  falfe  ; 
the  one  having  a  conformity  to  what  has  really  exided,  the  other  not. 

Thirdly,  when  the  mind  refers  any  of  its  ideas  to  that  real  conditution 
and  eflence  of  any  thing,  whereon  all  its  properties  depend;  and  thus  the 
greated  part,  if  not  all  our  ideas  of  fubdances  are  falfe. 

Thecaufeof  §  6.  These  fuppofitions  the  mind  is  very  apt  tacitly  to  make,  concerning 
fuch  referen-  its  own  ideas.  But  yet,  if  we  will  examine  it,  we  diall  find  it  is  chiefly,  if 
not  only,  concerning  its  abdrad,  complex  ideas.  For  the  natural  tendency  of 
the  mind  being  towards  knowledge  :  and  finding  that,  if  it  fliould  proceed  by, 
and  dwell  upon  only  particular  things,  its  progrefs  would  be  very  flow,  and  its 
work  endlefs :  therefore,  to  fhorten  its  way  to  knowledge,  and  make  each  per¬ 
ception  more  comprehenfive ;  the  fird  thing  it  does,  as  the  foundation  of  the 
eafier  enlarging  its  knowledge,  either  by  contemplation  of  the  things  themfelves, 
that  it  would  know,  or  conference  with  others  about  them,  is  to  bind  them 
into  bundles,  and  rank  them  fo  into  forts,  that  what  knowledge  it  gets  of  any 
of  them,  it  may  thereby,  with  aflurance,  extend  to  all  of  that  fort ;  and  fo 
advance  by  larger  deps  in  that,  which  is  its  great  bu finels,  knowledge.  This, 
as  I  have  elfe where  fhewed,  is  the  reafon  why  we  colled;  things  under  compre¬ 
henfive  ideas,  with  names  annexed  to  them,  into  genera  and  fpecies,  i.  e.  into 
kinds  and  forts. 

§  7.  If,  therefore,  we  will  warily  attend  to  the  motions  of  the  mind,  and 
obferve  what  courfe  it  ufually  takes,  in  its  way  to  knowledge ;  we  fhall,  I  think, 
find  that  the  mind,  having  got  any  idea,  which  it  thinks  it  may  have  ufe -of,  either 
in  contemplation,  or  difeourfe,  the  fird  thing  it  does,  is  to  abdrad  it,  and  then 
get  a  name  to  it ;  and  fo  lay  it  up  in  its  dore-houfe,  the  memory,  as  contain¬ 
ing 
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ing  the  eflence  of  a  fort  of  things,  of  which  that  name  is  always  to  be  the  Cha  p* 
mark.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  may  often  obferve,  that  when  any  one  fees  a  new  XXXII, 
thing  of  a  kind,  that  he  knows  not,  he  prefently  afks  what  it  is,  meaning  by 
that  enquiry  nothing  but  the  name.  As  if  the  name  carried  with  it  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  fpecies,  or  the  eflence  of  it :  whereof  it  is,  indeed,  ufed  as  the 
mark,  and  is  generally  fuppofed  annexed  to  it. 

§  8.  But  this  abflraCt  idea,  being  fomething  in  the  mind  between  the  thing  Caufeof 
that  exifls,  and  the  name  that  is  given  to  it;  it  is  in  our  ideas,  that  both fu?h rele" 
the  rightnefs  of  our  knowledge,  and  the  propriety  or  intelligiblenefs  of  our  rence3* 
fpeaking,  confiils.  And  hence  it  is,  that  men  are  fo  forward  to  fuppofe,  that 
the  abflraCt  ideas  they  have  in  their  minds,  are  fuch  as  agree  to  the  things  ex¬ 
iting  without  them,  to  which  they  are  referred ;  and  are  the  fame  alfo,  to  which 
the  names  they  give  them,  do  by  the  ufe  and  propriety  of  that  language  be¬ 
long.  For,  without  this  double  conformity  of  their  ideas,  they  find  they  fhould 
both  think  amifs  of  things  in  themfelves,  and  talk  of  them  unintelligibly  to 
others. 

§  9.  First  then,  I  fay,  that  when  the  truth  of  our  ideas  is  judged  of,  by  Simple  ideas 
the  conformity  they  have  to  the  ideas  which  other  men  have,  and  commonly  l11 Yef^/nce* 
fignify  by  the  fame  name,  they  may  be  any  of  them  falfe.  But  yet  fimple  otherTof 
ideas  are  leaft  of  all  liable  to  be  fo  miflaken ;  becaufe  a  man,  by  his  fenfes,  and  the  fame 
every  day’s  obfervation,  may  eafily  fatisfy  himfelf,  what  the  fimple  ideas  are,  namc>  but 
which  their  feveral  names,  that  are  in  common  ufe,  ftand  for ;  they  being  but 
few  in  number,  and  fuch,  as  if  he  doubts  or  mifiakes  in,  he  may  eafily  rectify, 
by  the  objects  they  are  to  be  found  in.  Therefore  it  is  feldom,  that  any  one 
mifiakes,  in  his  names  of  fimple  ideas ;  or  applies  the  name  red,  to  the  idea 
green  ;  or  the  name  fweet,  to  the  idea  bitter  :  much  lefs  are  men  apt  to  con¬ 
found  the  names  of  ideas,  belonging  to  different  fenfes ;  and  call  a  colour  by  the 
name  of  a  tafle,  &c.  whereby  it  is  evident,  that  the  fimple  ideas,  they  call  by 
any  name,  are  commonly  the  fame  that  others  have,  and  mean  when  they  ufe 
the  fame  names. 

§  10.  Complex  ideas  are  much  more  liable  to  be  falfe,  in  this  refpeCt;  and  Ideas  of  mix- 
the  complex  ideas  of  mixed  modes,  much  more  than  thofe  of  fubflances  :  be-  j^i 
caufe  in  fubflances  (efpecially  thofe,  which  the  common  and  unborrowed  names  to  falfe 
of  any  language  are  applied  to)  fome  remarkable,  fenfible  qualities,  ferving  or-  in  this  fenfe. 
dinarily  to  diflinguifh  one  fort  from  another,  eafily  preferve  thofe,  who  take  any 
care  in  the  ufe  of  their  words,  from  applying  them  to  forts  of  fubflances,  to 
which  they  do  not  at  all  belong.  But  in  mixed  modes,  we  are  much  more  un¬ 
certain  ;  it  being  not  fo  eafy  to  determine  of  feveral  actions,  whether  they  are 
to  be  called  juflice  or  cruelty,  liberality  or  prodigality.  And  fo,  in  referring  our 
ideas  to  thofe  of  other  men,  called  by  the  fame  names,  ours  may  be  falfe ;  and 
the  idea  in  our  minds,  which  we  exprefs  by  the  word  juflice,  may  perhaps  be 
that,  which  ought  to  have  another  name. 

§  1 1.  Bu  t  whether  or  no,  our  ideas  of  mixed  modes  are  more  liable,  than  Or  at  leaf! 
any  fort,  to  be  different  from  thofe  of  other  men,  which  are  marked  by  the  to  be  thought 
fame  names ;  this  at  leafl  is  certain,  that  this  fort  of  falfhood  is  much  more  fa- 
miliarly  attributed  to  our  ideas  of  mixed  modes,  than  to  any  other.  When  a 
man  is  thought  to  have  a  falfe  idea  of  juflice,  or  gratitude,  or  glory,  it  is  for 
no  other  reafon,  but  that  his  agrees  not  with  the  ideas,  which  each  of  thofe 
names  are  the  figns  of  in  other  men. 

§  12.  The  reafon  whereof  feems  to  me  to  be  this,  that  the  abflraCl  ideas  of  And  why, 
mixed  modes,  being  men’s  voluntary  combinations  of  fuch  a  precife  collection 
of  fimple  ideas ;  and  fo  the  eflence  of  each  fpecies  being  made  by  men  alone, 
whereof  we  have  no  other  fenfible  flandard,  exifling  any  where,  but  the  name 
itfelf,  or  the  definition  of  that  name  :  we  have  nothing  elfe  to  refer  thefe  our 
ideas  of  mixed  modes  to,  as  a  flandard,  to  which  we  would  conform  them,  but 
the  ideas  of  thofe  who  are  thought  to  ufe  thofe  names  in  their  mofl  proper  figni- 
fications ;  and  fo,  as  our  ideas  conform  or  differ  from  them,  they  pafs  for  true 
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or  falfe.  And  thus  much  concerning  the  truth  and  falfhood  of  our  ideas,  in 
reference  to  their  names. 

§  13.  Secondly,  as  to  the  truth  and  falfhood  of  our  ideas,  in  reference  to 
the  real  exigence  of  things,  when  that  is  made  the  ftandard  of  their  truth,  none 
of  them  can  be  termed  falfe,  but  only  our  complex  ideas  of  fubftances. 

§  14.  First,  our  fimple  ideas  being  barely  fuch  perceptions  as  God  has  fit¬ 
ted  us  to  receive,  and  given  power  to  external  objedts  to  produce  in  us,  by  efta- 
blifhed  laws  and  ways,  fuitable  to  his  wifdom  and  goodnefs,  tho’  incompre¬ 
hensible  to  us,  their  truth  confifts  in  nothing  elfe  but  in  fuch  appearances  as  are 
produced  in  us,  and  muft  be  fuitable  to  thofe  powers  he  has  placed  in  external 
objects,  or  elfe  they  could  not  be  produced  in  us :  and  thus  anfwering  thofe 
powers,  they  are  what  they  fhould  be,  true  ideas.  Nor  do  they  become  liable 
to  any  imputation  of  falfhood,  if  the  mind  (as  in  moft  men  I  believe  it  does) 
judges  thefe  ideas  to  be  in  the  things  themfelves.  For  God,  in  his  wifdom, 
having  fet  them  as  marks  of  diftinction  in  things,  whereby  we  may  be  able  to 
difcern  one  thing  from  another,  and  fo  chufe  any  of  them  for  our  ufes,  as  we 
have  occafion  5  it  alters  not  the  nature  of  our  fimple  idea,  whether  we  think 
that  the  idea  of  blue  be  in  the  violet  itfelf,  or  in  our  mind  only  ;  and  only  the 
power  of  producing  it  by  the  texture  of  its  parts,  refledting  the  particles  of 
light,  after  a  certain  manner,  to  be  in  the  violet  itfelf.  For  that  texture  in 
the  objedt,  by  a  regular  and  conftant  operation,  producing  the  fame  idea  of 
blue  in  us,  it  ferves  us  to  diftinguifh,  by  our  eyes,  that  from  any  other  thing, 
whether  that  diftinguifhing  mark,  as  it  is  really  in  the  violet,  be  only  a  peculiar 
texture  of  parts,  or  elfe  that  very  colour,  the  idea  whereof  (which  is  in  us)  is 
the  exadt  refemblance.  And  it  is  equally  from  that  appearance  to  be  denomi¬ 
nated  blue,  whether  it  be  that  real  colour,  or  only  a  peculiar  texture  in  it,  that 
caufes  in  us  that  idea  :  fince  the  name  blue  notes  properly  nothing,  but  that 
mark  of  cliftindtion  that  is  in  a  violet,  difcernible  only  by  our  eyes,  whatever 
it  confifts  in,  that  being  beyond  our  capacities  diftindtly  to  know,  and  perhaps 
would  be  of  lef?  ufe  to  us,  if  we  had  faculties  to  difcern. 

§15.  Neither  wrould  it  carry  any  imputation  of  falfhood  to  our  fimple 
ideas,  if,  by  the  different  ftrudture  of  our  organs,  it  were  fo  ordered,  that  the 
fame  objedt  fhould  produce  in  feveral  men’s  minds  different  ideas  at  the  fame  time  j 
v.  g.  if  the  idea,  that  a  violet  produced  in  one  man’s  mind  by  his  eyes,  were  the 
fame  that  a  marigold  produced  in  another  man’s,  and  vice  verfa.  For  fince  this 
could  never  be  known,  becaufe  one  man’s  mind  could  not  pafs  into  another 
man’s  body,  to  perceive  what  appearances  were  produced  by  thofe  organs  ;  neither 
the  ideas  hereby,  nor  the  names  would  be  at  all  confounded,  or  any  falfhood  be 
in  either.  For  all  things  that  had  the  texture  of  a  violet,  producing  conftantly 
the  idea  which  he  called  blue ;  and  thofe  which  had  the  texture  of  a  marigold, 
producing  conftantly  the  idea  which  he  has  conftantly  called  yellow  ;  whatever 
thofe  appearances  were  in  his  mind,  he  would  be  able  as  regularly  to  diftinguifh 
things  for  his  ufe,  by  thofe  appearances,  and  underftand  and  fignify  thofe  dil- 
tindtions,  marked  by  the  names  blue  and  yellow,  as  if  the  appearances,  or  ideas 
in  his  mind,  received  from  thofe  two  flowers,  were  exadtly  the  fame  with  the 
ideas  in  other  men’s  minds.  I  am  neverthelefs  very  apt  to  think,  that  the  fen- 
fible  ideas,  produced  by  any  objedt,  in  different  men’s  minds,  are  moft  com¬ 
monly  very  near  and  undifcernibly  alike.  For  which  opinion,  I  think,  there 
might  be  many  reafons  offered  :  but  that  being  befides  my  prefent  bufinefs,  I 
fhall  not  trouble  my  reader  with  them  ;  but  only  mind  him,  that  the  contrary 
fuppofition,  if  it  could  be  proved,  is  of  little  ufe,  either  for  the  improvement 
of  our  knowledge,  or  conveniency  of  life ;  and  fo  wTe  need  not  trouble  our- 
felves  to  examine  it. 

§  16.  From  what  has  been  faid  concerning  our  fimple  ideas,  I  think  it  evi¬ 
dent,  that  our  fimple  ideas  can  none  of  them  be  falfe,  in  refpedt  of  things  ex- 
imng  without  us.  For  the  truth  of  thefe  appearances,  or  perceptions  in  our 
minds,  confiding,  as  has  been  faid,  only  in  their  being  anfwerable  to  the  powers 
in  external  objedts,  to  produce  by  our  fenfes  fuch  appearances  in  us ;  and  each  of 
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them  being  in  the  mind,  fuch  as  it  is,  fuitable  to  the  power  that  produced  it, 
and  which  alone  it  reprefents ;  it  cannot  upon  that  account,  or  as  referred  to 
fuch  a  pattern,  be  falfe.  Blue  or  yellow,  bitter  or  fweet,  can  never  be  falfe  ideas  j 
thefe  perceptions  in  the  mind  are  juft  fuch  as  they  are  there,  anfwering 
the  powers  appointed  by  God  to  produce  them ;  and  fo  are  truly  what  they 
are  and  are  intended  to  be.  Indeed  the  names  may  be  mifapplied  ;  but  that  in 
this  refpeCt  makes  no  fallhood  in  the  ideas :  as  if  a  man  ignorant  in  the  Eng- 
lifh  tongue  Should  call  purple,  fcarlet. 

§  1 7.  Secondly,  neither  can  our  complex  ideas  of  modes,  in  reference  to 
the  effence  of  any  thing  really  exifting,  be  falfe.  Becaufe  whatever  complex 
idea  I  have  of  any  mode,  it  hath  no  reference  to  any  pattern  exifting,  and  made 
by  nature :  it  is  not  fuppofed  to  contain  in  it  any  other  ideas  than  what  it  hath  ; 
nor  to  reprefent  any  thing  but  fuch  a  complication  of  ideas  as  it  does.  Thus  when 
I  have  the  idea  of  fuch  an  action  of  a  man,  who  forbears  to  afford  himfelf  fuch 
meat,  drink,  and  clothing,  and  other  conveniencies  of  life  as  his  riches  and  ef- 
tate  will  be  fufficient  to  Supply,  and  his  ftation  requires,  I  have  no  falfe  idea ; 
but  fuch  an  one  as  reprefents  an  aCtion,  either  as  I  rind,  or  imagine  it ;  and  fo 
is  capable  of  neither  truth  or  fallhood.  But  when  I  give  the  name  frugality, 
or  virtue  to  this  aCtion,  then  it  may  be  called  a  falfe  idea,  if  thereby  it  be  fup¬ 
pofed  to  agree  with  that  idea,  to  which,  in  propriety  of  fpeech,  the  name  of 
frugality  doth  belong ;  or  to  be  conformable  to  that  law,  which  is  the  ftandard 
of  virtue  and  vice. 

§18.  Thirdly,  our  complex  ideas  of  fubftances,  being  all  referred  to  pat¬ 
terns  in  things  themfelves,  may  be  falfe.  That  they  are  all  falfe,  when  looked 
upon  as  the  reprefentations  of  the  unknown  effences  of  things,  is  fo  evident, 
that  there  needs  nothing  to  be  faid  of  it.  I  Shall  therefore  pafs  over  that  chi¬ 
merical  fuppolition,  and  conrider  them  as  collections  of  rimple  ideas  in  the 
mind,  taken  from  combinations  of  rimple  ideas,  exifting  together  conftantly  in 
things,  of  which  patterns  they  are  the  fuppofed  copies :  and  in  this  reference  of 
them,  to  the  exiftence  of  things,  they  are  falfe  ideas.  1.  When  they  put  to¬ 
gether  rimple  ideas,  which  in  the  real  exiftence  of  things  have  no  union  ;  as 
when  to  the  Shape  and  rize,  that  exift  together  in  a  horfe,  is  joined  in  the  fame 
complex  idea,  the  power  of  barking  like  a  dog  :  which  three  ideas,  however 
put  together  into  one  in  the  mind,  were  never  united  in  nature ;  and  this 
therefore  may  be  called  a  falfe  idea  of  an  horfe.  2.  Ideas  of  fubftances  are, 
in  this  refpeCt,  alfo  falfe,  when  from  any  collection  of  rimple  ideas,  that  do 
always  exift  together,  there  is  feparated,  by  a  direCt  negation,  any  other  rim¬ 
ple  idea,  which  is  conftantly  joined  with  them.  Thus,  if  to  extenfion,  foli- 
dity,  fufibility,  the  peculiar  weightinefs,  and  yellow  colour  of  gold,  any 
one  join  in  his  thoughts  the  negation  of  a  greater  degree  of  fixednefs  than 
is  in  lead  or  copper,  he  may  be  faid  to  have  a  falfe,  complex  idea,  as  well  as 
when  he  joins,  to  thofe  other  rimple  ones,  the  idea  of  perfeCt,  abfolute  fixednefs. 
For  either  way,  the  complex  idea  of  gold,  being  made  up  of  fuch  rimple  ones 
as  have  no  union  in  nature,  may  be  termed  falfe.  But,  if  he  leave  cut  of  this 
his  complex  idea,  that  of  fixednefs  quite,  without  either  actually  joining  to, 
or  feparating  of  it  from  the  reft  in  his  mind,  it  is,  I  think,  to  be  looked  on  as  an 
inadequate  and  imperfeCt  idea  rather  than  a  falfe  one ;  fince,  tho’  it  contains  not 
all  the  rimple  ideas  that  are  united  in  nature,  yet  it  puts  none  together  but  what 
do  really  exift  together. 

§  19.  Tho’,  in  compliance  with  the  ordinary  way  of  fpeaking,  I  have  ftiewed 
in  what  fenfe,  and  upon  what  ground  our  ideas  may  be  fometimes  called  true 
or  falfe  ;  yet  if  we  will  look  a  little  nearer  into  the  matter,  in  all  cafes,  where 
any  idea  is  called  true  or  falfe,  it  is  from  fome  judgment  that  the  mind  makes, 
or  is  fuppofed  to  make,  that  is  true  or  falfe.  For  truth  or  fallhood,  being  never 
without  fome  affirmation  or  negation,  exprefs  or  tacit,  it  is  not  to  be  found  but 
where  rigns  are  joined  or  feparated,  according  to  the  agreement  or  disagree¬ 
ment  of  the  things  they  Stand  for.  The  rigns  we  chiefly  ufe  are  either  ideas, 
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lies  in  fo  joining,  or  feparating  thefe  reprefentatives,  as  the  things,  they  fland  for, 
do  in  themfelves  agree  or  difagree ;  and  falfhood  in  the  contrary,  as  fhall  be 
more  fully  fhewed  hereafter. 

§  20.  Any  idea  then,  which  we  have  in  our  minds,  whether  conformable,  or 
not,  to  the  exigence  of  things,  or  to  any  ideas  in  the  minds  of  other  men, 
cannot  properly  for  this  alone  be  called  falfe.  For  thefe  reprefentations,  if 
they  have  nothing  in  them,  but  what  is  really  exiting  in  things  without,  can¬ 
not  be  thought  falfe,  being  exacft  reprefentations  of  fomething  :  nor  yet,  if  they 
have  any  thing  in  them  differing  from  the  reality  of  things,  can  they  properly 
be  laid  to  be  falfe  reprefentations,  or  ideas  of  things  they  do  not  reprefent. 
But  the  miftake  and  falfhood  is, 

§21.  First,  w'hen  the  mind,  having  any  idea,  it  judges  and  concludes  it  the 
fame  that  is  in  other  men’s  minds,  flgnified  by  the  fame  name ;  or  that  it  is  con¬ 
formable  to  the  ordinary,  received  lignification,  or  definition  of  that  word, 
when  indeed  it  is  not :  which  is  the  moft  ufual  miftake  in  mixed  modes,  tho’ 
other  ideas  alfo  are  liable  to  it. 

§  22.  Secondly,  when  it  having  a  complex  idea,  made  up  of  fuch  a  col¬ 
lection  of  fimple  ones,  as  nature  never  puts  together,  it  judges  it  to  agree  to  a 
lpecies  of  creatures,  really  exifting ;  as  when  it  joins  the  weight  of  tin,  to  the 
colour,  fufibility,  and  fixednefs  of  gold. 

§23.  Thirdly,  when,  in  its  complex  idea,  it  has  united  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  fimple  ideas,  that  do  really  exift  together  in  fome  fort  of  creatures,  but 
has  alfo  left  out  others,  as  much  infeparable,  it  judges  this  to  be  a  perfect,  corn- 
pleat  idea  of  a  fort  of  things,  which  really  it  is  not  5  v.  g.  having  joined  the 
ideas  of  fubftance,  yellow,  malleable,  moft  heavy,  and  fufible,  it  takes  that 
complex  idea  to  be  the  compleat  idea  of  gold,  when  yet  its  peculiar  fixednefs 
and  folubility  in  aqua  regia  are  as  infeparable  from  thofe  other  ideas,  or  qualities 
of  that  body,  as  they  are  one  from  another. 

§  24.  Fourthly,  the  miftake  is  yet  greater,  when  I  judge  that  this  com¬ 
plex  idea,  contains  in  it  the  real  eflence  of  any  body  exifting ;  when  at  leaft  it 
contains  but  fome  few  of  thofe  properties,  which  flow  from  its  real  eflence  and 
conftitution.  I  fay,  only  fome  few  of  thofe  properties  j  for  thofe  properties 
confifting  moftly  in  the  aCtive  and  paflive  powers  it  has,  in  reference  to  other 
things,  all  that  are  vulgarly  known  of  any  one  body,  and  of  which  the  com¬ 
plex  idea  of  that  kind  of  things  is  ulually  made,  are  but  a  very  few,  in  com- 
parifon  of  what  a  man,  that  has  feveral  ways  tried  and  examined  it,  knows  of 
that  one  fort  of  things ;  and  all  that  the  moft  expert  man  knows,  are  but  few, 
in  comparifon  of  what  are  really  in  that  body,  and  depend  on  its  internal,  or 
eflential  conftitution.  The  eflence  of  a  triangle  lies  in  a  very  little  compafs, 
confifts  in  a  very  few  ideas ;  three  lines,  including  a  fpace,  make  up  that  eflence : 
but  the  properties,  that  flow  from  this  eflence,  are  more  than  can  be  eafily 
known,  or  enumerated.  So  I  imagine  it  is  in  fubftances,  their  real  eflences  lie 
in  a  little  compafs ;  tho’  the  properties  flowing,  from  that  internal  conftitution 
are  endlefs. 

§  25.  To  conclude,  a  man  having  no  notion  of  any  thing  without  him,  but 
by  the  idea  he  has  of  it  in  his  mind  (which  idea  he  has  a  power  to  call  by 
what  name  he  pleafes)  he  may,  indeed,  make  an  idea  neither  anfwering  the  rea¬ 
lity  of  things,  nor  agreeing  to  the  ideas  commonly  fignified  by  other  people’s 
words ;  but  cannot  make  a  wrong,  or  falfe  idea  of  a  thing,  which  is  no  other- 
wife  known  to  him,  but  by  the  idea  he  has  of  it :  v.  g.  when  I  frame  an  idea 
of  the  legs,  arms,  and  body  of  a  man,  and  join  to  this  a  horfe’s  head  and 
neck,  I  do  not  make  a  falfe  idea  of  any  thing ;  becaufe  it  reprefents  nothing 
without  me.  But  when  I  call  it  a  man,  or  Tartar,  and  imagine  it  either  to 
reprefent  fome  real  being  without  me,  or  to  be  the  fame  idea  that  others  call  by 
the  fame  name  j  in  either  of  thefe  cafes  I  may  err.  And  upon  this  account  it 
is,  that  it  comes  to  be  termed  a  falfe  idea ;  tho’  indeed  the  falfhood  lies  not  in 
the  idea,  but  in  that  tacit,  mental  propofition,  wherein  a  conformity  and  re- 
femblance  is  attributed  to  it,  which  it  has  not.  But  yet,  if  having  framed  fuch 
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an  idea  in  my  mind,  without  thinking  either  that  exigence,  or  the  name  man,  Chap. 
or  Tartar,  belongs  to  it,  I  will  call  it  man,  or  Tartar,  I  may  be  juftly  thought  XXXII. 
fantaftical  in  the  naming,  but  not  erroneous  in  my  judgment ;  nor  the  idea  any 
way  falfe. 

§  26.  Upon  the  whole  matter,  I  think,  that  our  ideas,  as  they  are  con- More  pro- 
fidered  by  the  mind,  either  in  reference  to  the  proper  fignification  of  their  names,  Perly  to  bt 
or  in  reference  to  the  reality  of  things,  may  very  fitly  be  called  right,  or  wrong  of 
ideas,  according  as  they  agree,  or  difagree,  to  thofe  patterns  to  which  they  are 
referred.  But  if  any  one  had  rather  call  them  true,  or  falfe,  it  is  fit  he  ufe  a 
liberty,  which  every  one  has,  to  call  things  by  thofe  names  he  thinks  bed: ; 
though  in  propriety  of  fpeech,  truth,  or  falfhood,  will,  I  think,  fcarce  agree 
to  them,  but  as  they,  fome  way  or  other,  virtually  contain  in  them  fome  men¬ 
tal  proportion.  The  ideas,  that  are  in  a  man’s  mind,  fimply  confidered,  can¬ 
not  be  wrong,  unlefs  complex  ones,  wherein  inconfiftent  parts  are  jumbled  to¬ 
gether.  All  other  ideas  are  in  themfelves  right,  and  the  knowledge  about  them 
right  and  true  knowledge :  but  when  we  come  to  refer  them  to  any  thing,  as 
to  their  patterns  and  archetypes,  then  they  are  capable  of  being  wrong,  as  far  as 
they  difagree  with  fuch  archetypes. 

CHAP.  XXXIII. 
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§  1.  f  I  'HERE  is  fcarce  any  one  that  does  not  obferve  fomething  that  feems  Chap. 

odd  to  him,  and  is  in  itfelf  really  extravagant  in  the  opinions,  rea-  XXXIII. 
fonings,  and  actions  of  other  men.  The  leaft  flaw  of  this  kind,  if  at  all  diffe- 
rent  from  his  own,  every  one  is  quick-fighted  enough  to  efpy  in  another,  and 
will,  by  the  authority  of  reafon,  forwardly  condemn,  tho’  he  be  guilty  of  much  ;n  mofl.  mcn< 
greater  unreafonablenefs  in  his  own  tenets  and  conduct,  which  he  never  per¬ 
ceives,  and  will  very  hardly,  if  at  all,  be  convinced  of. 

§  2.  This  proceeds  not  wholly  from  felf-love,  tho’  that  has  often  a  great  Nor  wholly 
hand  in  it.  Men  of  fair  minds,  and  not  given  up  to  the  over-weening  of  felf- 
flattery,  are  frequently  guilty  of  it :  and,  in  many  cafes,  one  with  amazement 
hears  the  arguings,  and  is  aftonilhed  at  the  obftinacy  of  a  worthy  man,  who 
yields  not  to  the  evidence  of  reafon,  tho’  laid  before  him  as  clear  as  day-light. 

§  3.  This  fort  of  unreafonablenefs  is  ufually  imputed  to  education  and  pre-Not  from 
judice,  and  for  the  moft  part  truly  enough,  tho’  that  reaches  not  the  bottom  education, 
of  the  difeafe,  nor  Ihews  diftindtly  enough  whence  it  rifes,  or  wherein  it  lies. 

Education  is  often  rightly  affigned  for  the  caufe,  and  prejudice  is  a  good  general 
name  for  the  thing  itfelf :  but  yet,  I  think,  he  ought  to  look  a  little  farther, 
who  would  trace  this  fort  of  madnefs  to  the  root  it  fprings  from,  and  fo  explain 
it,  as  to  Ihew,  whence  this  flaw  has  its  original,  in  very  fober  and  rational 
minds,  and  wherein  it  conftfts. 

§  4.  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  calling  it  by  fo  harfh  a  name  as  madnefs,  when  A  degree  of 
it  is  confidered,  that  oppofition  to  reafon  deferves  that  name,  and  is  really  maJner$- 
madnefs  j  and  there  is  fcarce  a  man  fo  free  from  it,  but  that,  if  he  fhould  al¬ 
ways,  on  all  occaflons,  argue,  or  do,  as  in  fome  cafes  he  conftantly  does,  would 
not  be  thought  fitter  for  Bedlam,  than  civil  converfation.  I  do  not  here  mean 
when  he  is  under  the  power  of  an  unruly  paflion,  but  in  the  fteady,  calm 
courfe  of  his  life.  That  which  will  yet  more  apologize  for  this  harfh  name, 
and  ungrateful  imputation  on  the  greatefl  part  of  mankind,  is  that  enquiring 
a  little  by  the  by  into  the  nature  of  madnefs,  B.  ii.  c.  xi.  §  13.  I  found  it 
to  fpring  from  the  very  fame  root,  and  to  depend  on  the  very  fame  caufe,  we 
are  here  fpeaking  of.  This  confideration  of  the  thing  itfelf,  at  a  time  when 
I  thought  not  the  leaft  on  the  fubjedt,  which  I  am  now  treating  of,  fuggefted  it 
to  me.  And  if  this  be  a  weaknefs,  to  which  all  men  are  fo  liable ;  if  this  be  a 
taint,  which  fo  univerfally  infedts  mankind,  the  greater  care  fhould  be  taken 
Vol.  I.  B  b  b  to 
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Book  II.  to  lay  it  open,  under  its  due  name,  thereby  to  excite  the  greater  care  in  its  pre- 
vention  and  cure. 

from  a  §  5.  Some  of  our  ideas  have  a  natural  correfpondence  and  connection  one 
wrong  con-  wjth  another  i  it  is  the  office  and  excellency  of  our  reafon  to  trace  thefe,  and 
ideas00  °f  hold  them  together,  in  that  union  and  correfpondence,  which  is  founded  in 
their  peculiar  beings.  Betides  this,  there  is  another  connection  of  ideas  wholly 
owing  to  chance,  or  cultom :  ideas  that  in  themfelves  are  not  at  all  of  kin, 
come  to  be  fo  united  in  fome  men’s  minds,  that  it  is  very  hard  to  feparate  them, 
they  always  keep  in  company,  and  the  one  no  fooner  at  any  time  comes  into 
the  underftanding,  but  its  alfociate  appears  with  it ;  and  if  they  are  more  than 
two,  which  are  thus  united,  the  whole  gang,  always  infeparable,  fhew  them¬ 
felves  together. 

This  con-  §  6.  This  ftrong  combination  of  ideas,  not  allied  by  nature,  the  mind 
ne£tion,how  ma^es  itfelf,  either  voluntarily,  or  by  chance;  and  hence  it  comes  in  different 
ma  e'  men  to  be  very  different,  according  to  their  different  inclinations,  education, 
interefts,  &c.  Cuftom  fettles  habits  of  thinking  in  the  underftanding,  as 
well  as  of  determining  in  the  will,  and  of  motions  in  the  body;  all  which 
feems  to  be  but  trains  of  motion  in  the  animal  fpirits,  which  once  fet  a  going, 
continue  in  the  fame  fteps  they  have  been  ufed  to ;  which,  by  often  treading, 
are  worn  into  a  fmooth  path,  and  the  motion  in  it  becomes  eafy,  and,  as  it  were, 
natural.  As  far  as  we  can  comprehend  thinking,  thus  ideas  feem  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  our  minds  ;  or  if  they  are  not,  this  may  ferve  to  explain  their  follow¬ 
ing  one  another,  in  an  habitual  train,  when  once  they  are  put  into  that  track, 
as  well  as  it  does  to  explain  fuch  motions  of  the  body.  A  mufician  ufed  to  any 
tune,  will  find,  that  let  it  but  once  begin  in  his  head,  the  ideas  of  the  feveral 
notes  of  it  will  follow  one  another,  orderly  in  his  underftanding,  without  any 
care,  or  attention,  as  regularly  as  his  fingers  move  orderly  over  the  keys  of 
the  organ  to  play  out  the  tune  he  has  begun,  tho’  his  unattentive  thoughts 
be  elfewhere  a  wandring.  Whether  the  natural  caufe  of  thefe  ideas,  as  well 
as  of  that  regular  dancing  of  his  fingers,  be  the  motion  of  his  animal  fpirits,  I 
will  not  determine,  how  probable  foever,  by  this  inftance,  it  appears  to  be  fo ; 
but  this  may  help  us  a  little  to  conceive  of  intellectual  habits,  and  of  the  tying 
together  of  ideas. 

Some antipa-  §  7.  Th  at  there  are  fuch  aflbeiations  of  them,  made  by  cuftom  in  the  minds 
effTt  T’t  mo^  men>  I  think  no  body  will  queftion,  who  has  well  confidered  himfelf, 
c  0  1 '  or  others ;  and  to  this,  perhaps,  might  be  juftly  attributed  moft  of  the  fympa- 
thies  and  antipathies  obfervable  in  men,  which  work  as  ftrongly,  and  produce  as 
regular  effedts,  as  if  they  were  natural,  and  are  therefore  called  fo,  tho’  they  at 
firft  had  no  other  original  but  the  accidental  connection  of  two  ideas,  which 
either  the  ftrength  of  the  firft  impreffion,  or  future  indulgence  fo  united,  that 
they  always  afterwards  kept  company  together  in  that  man’s  mind,  as  if  they 
were  but  one  idea.  I  fay  moft  of  the  antipathies,  I  do  not  fay  all,  for  fome  of 
them  are  truly  natural,  depend  upon  our  original  conftitution,  and  are  born 
with  us ;  but  a  great  part  of  thofe,  which  are  counted  natural,  would  have  been 
known  to  be  from  unheeded,  tho’,  perhaps,  early  impreffions,  or  wanton  fan¬ 
cies  at  firft,  which  would  have  been  acknowledged  the  original  of  them,  if  they 
had  been  warily  obferved.  A  grown  perfon  furfeiting  with  honey,  no  fooner 
hears  the  name  of  it,  but  his  fancy  immediately  carries  ficknefs  and  qualms  to 
his  ftomach,  and  he  cannot  bear  the  very  idea  of  it ;  other  ideas  of  diflike,  and 
ficknefs,  and  vomitiifg,  prefently  accompany  it,  and  he  is  difturbed,  but  he 
knows  from  whence  to  date  this  weaknefs,  and  can  tell  how  he  got  this  indif- 
pofition.  Had  this  happened  to  him  by  an  over-dofe  of  honey,  when  a  child, 
all  the  fame  effeCts  would  have  followed,  but  the  caufe  would  have  been  mifta- 
ken,  and  the  antipathy  counted  natural. 

§8.Imention  this,  not  out  of  any  great  neceffity  there  is  in  this  prefent  ar¬ 
gument,  to  diftinguifh  nicely  between  natural  and  acquired  antipathies ;  but  I 
take  notice  of  it  for  another  purpofe,  (viz.  that  thofe  who  have  children,  or  the 
charge  of  their  education,  would  think  it  worth  their  while  diligently  to  watch, 

and 
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and  carefully  to  prevent  the  undue  connection  of  ideas  in  the  minds  of  young  Chap. 
people.  This  is  the  time  moft  fufceptible  of  lafting  impreffions ;  and  tho’  thofe,  XXXIII. 
relating  to  the  health  of  the  body,  are  by  difcreet  people  minded  and  fenced  J 

againft;  yet  I  am  apt  to  doubt,  that  thofe,  which  relate  more  peculiarly  to  the 
mind,  and  terminate  in  the  underftanding,  or  paffions,  have  been  much  lefs 
heeded  than  the  tiling  deferves :  nay,  thole  relating  purely  to  the  underftanding, 
have,  as  I  fufpeCt,  been  by  moft  men  wholly  overlooked. 

§  9.  This  wrong  connexion  in  our  minds,  of  ideas,  in  themfelves,  loofe  Agreatcaufs 
and  independent  one  of  another,  has  fuch  an  influence,  and  is  of  fo  great  force  of  errors- 
to  fet  us  awry  in  our  aCtions,  as  well  moral  as  natural,  paffions,  reafonings  and 
notions  themfelves,  that,  perhaps,  there  is  not  any  one  thing,  that  deferves  more 
to  be  looked  after. 

§  10.  The  ideas  of  goblins  and  fprights,  have  really  no  more  to  do  with  Inftances. 
darknefs,  than  light  j  yet  let  but  a  foolifh  maid  inculcate  thefe  often  on  the  mind 
of  a  child,  and  raife  them  there  together,  poflibly  he  lhall  never  be  able  to  fepa- 
rate  them  again  fo  long  as  he  lives :  but  darknefs  lhall  ever  afterwards  bring  with 
it  thofe  frightful  ideas,  and  they  lhall  be  fo  joined,  that  he  can  no  more  bear  the 
one  than  the  other. 

§  11.  A  man  receives  a  fenfible  injury  from  another,  thinks  on  the  man  and 
that  aCtion  over  and  over  j  and  by  ruminating  on  them  ftrongly,  or  much  in 
his  mind,  fo  cements  thofe  two  ideas  together,  that  he  makes  them  almoft  one ; 
never  thinks  on  the  man,  but  the  pain  and  dilpleafure,  he  fuffered,  comes  into 
his  mind  with  it,  fo  that  he  fcarce  diftinguifhes  them,  but  has  as  much  an  aver- 
fion  for  the  one  as  the  other.  Thus  hatreds  are  often  begotten,  from  flight 
and  almoft  innocent  occafions,  and  quarrels  propagated  and  continued  in  the 
world. 

§  12.  A  man  has  fullered  pain,  or  ficknefs,  in  any  place,  he  faw  his  friend 
die  in  fuch  a  room ;  tho’  thefe  have  in  nature  nothing  to  do  one  with  another, 
yet,  when  the  idea  of  the  place  occurs  to  his  mind,  it  brings  (the  impreflion 
being  once  made)  that  of  the  pain  and  difpleafure  with  it  j  he  confounds  them 
in  his  mind,  and  can  as  little  bear  the  one  as  the  other. 

§  13.  When  this  combination  is  fettled,  and  whilft  it  lafts,  it  is  not  in  the  Why  time 
power  of  reafon  to  help  us,  and  relieve  us  from  the  effeCts  of  it.  Ideas  in  our  cures  fome 
minds,  when  they  are  there,  will  operate  according  to  their  natures  and  cir-  in 

cumftances ;  and  here  we  fee  the  caufe  why  time  cures  certain  affeCtions,  which  which  rea- 
reafon,  tho’  in  the  right,  and  allowed  to  be  fo,  has  not  power  over,  nor  is  able  Ion  cannot, 
againft  them  to  prevail  with  thofe,  who  are  apt  to  hearken  to  it  in  other  cafes. 

The  death  of  a  child,  that  was  the  daily  delight  of  his  mother’s  eyes,  and 
joy  of  her  foul,  rends  from  her  heart  the  whole  comfort  of  her  life,  and  gives 
her  all  the  torment  imaginable:  ufe  the  confolations  of  reafon  in  this  cafe, 
and  you  were  as  good  preach  eafe  to  one  on  the  rack,  and  hope  to  allay,  by 
rational  difeourfes,  the  pain  of  his  joints  tearing  afunder.  Till  time  has,  by 
difufe,  feparated  the  fenfe  of  that  enjoyment,  and  its  lofs,  from  the  idea  of  the 
child  returning  to  her  memory,  all  reprefentations,  tho’  ever  fo  reafonable,  are 
in  vain  j  and  therefore  fome,  in  whom  the  union  between  thefe  ideas  is  never 
diflolved,  fpend  their  lives  in  mourning,  and  carry  an  incurable  forrow  to  their 
graves. 

§  14.  A  friend  of  mine  knew  one  perfectly  cured  of  madnefs  by  a  very  parther  jn„ 
harfh  and  offenfive  operation.  The  gentleman,  who  was  thus  recovered,  with  itances  of 
great  fenfe  of  gratitude  and  acknowledgment,  owned  the  cure  all  his  life  after, 
as  the  greateft  obligation  he  could  have  received ;  but,  whatever  gratitude  and  tionaof° ;jeas, 
reafon  fuggefted  to  him,  he  could  never  bear  the  fight  of  the  operator :  that 
image  brought  back  with  it  the  idea  of  that  agony,  which  he  fuffered  from  his 
hands,  which  was  too  mighty  and  intolerable  for  him  to  endure. 

§  15.  Many  children  imputing  the  pain,  they  endured  at  fchool,  to  their 
books  they  were  corrected  for,  fo  join  thofe  ideas  together,  that  a  book  becomes 
their  averfion,  and  they  are  never  reconciled  to  the  ftudy  and  ufe  of  them  all  their 
lives  after :  and  thus  reading  becomes  a  torment  to  them,  which  otherwife,  pof- 

fibly, 
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Book  II.  fibly,  they  might  have  made  the  great  pleafure  of  their  lives.  There  are  rooms 
convenient  enough,  that  l'ome  men  cannot  fludy  in,  and  fafhions  of  veffels, 
which,  tho’  ever  fo  clean  and  commodious,  they  cannot  drink  out  of,  and  that, 
by  reafon  of  fome  accidental  ideas  which  are  annexed  to  them,  and  make  them 
often  live,  and  who  is  there  that  hath  not  obferved  fome  man  to  flag  at  the  ap¬ 
pearance,  or  in  the  company  of  fome  certain  perfon,  not  otherwife  fuperior  to 
him,  but  becaufe  having  once,  on  fome  occafion,  got  the  afeendant,  the  idea 
of  authority  and  diflance  goes  along  with  that  of  the  perfon,  and  he,  that  has 
been  thus  fubjedted,  is  not  able  to  feparate  them  ? 

§  1 6.  Instances  of  this  kind  are  fo  plentiful  every  where,  that,  if  I  add 
one  more,  it  is  only  for  the  pleafant  oddnefs  of  it.  It  is  of  a  young  gentleman, 
who  having  learnt  to  dance,  and  that  to  great  perfection,  there  happened  to 
hand  an  old  trunk  in  the  room,  where  he  learnt.  The  idea  of  this  remarkable 
piece  of  houihold  fluff,  had  fo  mixed  itfelf  with  the  turns  and  fleps  of  all  his 
dances,  that,  tho’  in  that  chamber  he  could  dance  excellently  well,  yet  it  was 
only  whilfl  that  trunk  was  there ;  nor  could  he  perform  well  in  any  other  place, 
unlefs  that,  or  fome  fuch  other  trunk,  had  its  due  pofition  in  the  room.  If  this 
ilory  fhall  be  fufpected  to  be  drefled  up  with  fome  comical  circumflances,  a  lit¬ 
tle  beyond  precife  nature ;  I  anfwer  for  my  felf,  that  I  had  it  fome  years  fince 
from  a  very  fober  and  worthy  man,  upon  his  own  knowledge,  as  I  report  it : 
and  I  dare  fay,  there  are  very  few  inquifitive  perfons,  who  read  this,  who  have 
not  met  with  accounts,  if  not  examples  of  this  nature,  that  may  parallel,  or,  at 
leaft  juflify  this. 

Its  influence  §  17.  Intellectual  habits  and  defedts  this  way  contracted,  are  not  lefs 
on  intel-  frequent  and  powerful,  tho’  lefs  obferved.  Let  the  ideas  of  being  and  matter 
k-cWl  ha*  pe  fl-rongiy  joined,  either  by  education,  or  much  thought,  whilfl  thefe  are  flill 
combined  in  the  mind,  what  notions,  what  reafonings,  will  there  be  about  fepa¬ 
rate  fpirits  ?  Let  cullom,  from  the  very  childhood,  have  joined  figure  and  fhape 
to  the  idea  of  God,  and  what  abfurdities  will  that  mind  be  liable  to,  about  the 
deity  ? 

Let  the  idea  of  infallibility  be  infeparably  joined  to  any  perfon,  and  thefe 
two  conflantly  together  pofifefs  the  mind ;  and  then  one  body,  in  two  places  at 
once,  fhall,  unexamined,  be  fwallowed  for  a  certain  truth,  by  an  implicit  faith, 
whenever  that  imagined,  infallible  perfon  dictates,  and  demands  aflent  without 
inquiry. 

Obfervable  §  1 8.  Some  fuch  wrong  and  unnatural  combinations  of  ideas  will  be  found  to 
in  different  eftablifli  the  irreconcileable  oppofition  between  different  fedts  of  philofophy  and 
religion ;  for  we  cannot  imagine  every  one  of  their  followers  to  impofe  wil¬ 
fully  on  himfelf,  and  knowingly  refufe  truth,  offered  by  plain  reafon.  Interefl, 
tho’  it  does  a  great  deal  in  the  cafe,  yet  cannot  be  thought  to  work  whole  fo- 
cieties  of  men  to  fo  univerfal  a  perverfenefs,  as  that  every  one  of  them,  to  a  man, 
fliould  knowingly  maintain  falfhood :  fome,  at  leaft,  mull  be  allowed  to  do  what 
all  pretend  to,  i.  e.  to  purfue  truth  fincerely ;  and,  therefore,  there  mull  be  fome- 
thing  that  blinds  their  underftandings,  and  makes  them  not  fee  the  falfhood  of 
what  they  embrace  for  real  truth.  That,  which  thus  captivates  their  reafons, 
and  leads  men  of  flneerity,  blindfold  from  common  fenfe,  will,  when  examined, 
be  found  to  be,  what  we  are  fpeaking  of :  fome  independent  ideas,  of  no  alliance 
to  one  another,  are,  by  education,  cuflom,  and  the  conflant  din  of  their  party, 
fo  coupled  in  their  minds,  that  they  always  appear  there  together ;  and  they  can 
no  more  feparate  them  in  their  thoughts,  than  if  they  were  but  one  idea,  and 
they  operate  as  if  they  were  fo.  This  gives  fenfe  to  jargon,  demonflration  to 
abfurdities,  and  confiflency  to  nonfenfe,  and  is  the  foundation  of  the  greatefl, 
I  had  almofl  faid,  of  all  the  errors  in  the  world ;  or,  if  it  does  not  reach  fo  far, 
it  is  at  leaft  the  mofl  dangerous  one,  fince  fo  far  as  it  obtains,  it  hinders  men 
from  feeing  and  examining.  When  two  things  in  themfelves  disjoined,  appear 
to  the  fight  conflantly  united ;  if  the  eye  fees  thefe  things  riveted,  which  are 
loole,  where  will  you  begin  to  rectify  the  miftakes  that  follow  in  two  ideas,  that 
they  have  been  accuftomed  fo  to  join  in  their  minds,  as  to  fubflitute  one  for  the 

other. 
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other,  and,  as  I  am  apt  to  think,  often,  without  perceiving  it  themfelves?  Chap. 
This,  whilft  they  are  under  the  deceit  of  it,  makes  them  uncapable  of  convic-  XXXIII. 
tion,  and  they  applaud  themfelves  as  zealous  champions  for  truth,  when,  indeed, 
they  are  contending  for  error ;  and  the  confufion  of  two  different  ideas,  which 
a  cuftomary  connection  of  them  in  their  minds  hath  to  them  made  in  effect 
but  one,  fills  their  heads  with  falfe  views,  and  their  reafonings  with  falfe 
confequences. 

§  19.  Having  thus  given  an  account  of  the  original,  forts  and  extent  of  Conclufion. 
our  ideas,  with  feveral  other  confiderations,  about  thefe  (I  know  not  whether  I 
may  fay)  inftruments,  or  materials  of  our  knowledge  ;  the  method  I  at  firft  pro- 
pofed  to  myfelf,  would  now  require,  that  I  fhould  immediately  proceed  tofhew 
what  ufe  the  underffanding  makes  of  them,  and  what  knowledge  we  have  by 
them.  This  was  that  which,  in  the  firft  general  view  I  had  of  this  fubjeCt, 
was  all  that  I  thought  I  fhould  have  to  do :  but  upon  a  nearer  approach,  I  find 
that  there  is  fo  clofe  a  connection  between  ideas  and  words ;  and  our  abftraCt 
ideas,  and  general  words  have  fo  conftant  a  relation  one  to  another,  that  it  is 
impofiible  to  fpeak  clearly  and  diftinCtly  of  our  knowledge,  which  all  confifts 
in  propofitions,  without  confidering,  firft,  the  nature,  ufe  and  fignification  of 
language ;  which  therefore  muft  be  the  bufinefs  of  the  next  book. 
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Of  words,  or  language  in  general. 

O  D,  having  defigned  man  for  a  fociable  creature,  made  him  not  Chap. 
only  with  an  inclination,  and  under  a  neceffity  to  have  fellow-  I. 
fhip  with  thofe  of  his  own  kind ;  but  furnifhed  him  alfo  with 
language,  which  was  to  be  the  great  inftrument  and  common  tie 
of  fociety.  Man,  therefore,  had  by  nature  his  organs  fo  fafhioned,  as  to  be  fit  late  founds 
to  frame  articulate  founds,  which  we  call  words.  But  this  was  not  enough  to 
produce  language  ;  for  parrots,  and  feveral  other  birds,  will  be  taught  to  make 
articulate  founds,  diftindt  enough,  which  yet,  by  no  means,  are  capable  of  lan¬ 
guage. 

§  2.  Besides  articulate  founds  therefore,  it  was  farther  neceffary,  that  he  To  make 
fhould  be  able  to  ufe  thefe  founds  as  figns  of  internal  conceptions ;  and  to  make  u°ns 
them  ftand  as  marks  for  the  ideas,  within  his  own  mind,  whereby  they  might 
be  made  known  to  others,  and  the  thoughts  of  men’s  minds  be  conveyed  from, 
one  to  another.  r  •  •  V  ' 

§  3.  But  neither  was  this  fufiicient  to  make  words  fo  ufeful,  as  they  ought  To  make  ge- 
to  be.  It  is  not  enough  for  the  perfection  of  language,  that  founds  can  be  made  neral  figns. 
figns  of  ideas,  unlefs  thofe  figns  can  be  fo  made  ufe  of,  as  to  comprehend  feve¬ 
ral  particular  things :  for  the  multiplication  of  words  would  have  perplexed  their 
ufe,  had  every  particular  tiling  need  of  a  diftinCt  name,  to  be  fignified  by.  To 
remedy  this  inconvenience,  language  had  yet  a  farther  improvement,  in  the  ufe 
of  general  terms,  whereby  one  word  was  made  to  mark  a  multitude  of  particular 
exiftences :  which  advantageous  ufe  of  founds  was  obtained  only,  by  the  diffe¬ 
rence  of  the  ideas,  they  were  made  figns  of  j  thofe  names  becoming  general, 
which  are  made  to  ftand  for  general  ideas,  and  thofe  remaining  particular,  where 
the  ideas,  they  are  ufed  for,  are  particular.  -  '  "  '  '  VT\  ' 

§4.  Besides  thefe  names,  which  ftand  for  ideas,  there  be- other  words 
which  men  make  ufe  of,  not  to  fignify  any  idea,  but  the  want,  or  abfence  of 
Vol.  I.  ’  C  cc  fome 
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Book  III.  fome  ideas,  fimple  or  complex,  or  all  ideas  together  ;  fuch  as  are  nihil  in  Latin, 
otvaj  and  in  Englifli,  ignorance  and  barrennefs.  All  which  negative,  or  privative 
words,  cannot  be  laid  properly  to  belong  to,  or  fignify,  no  ideas  :  for  then  they 
would  be  perfectly  iniignificant  founds ;  but  they  relate  to  pofitive  ideas,  and 
fignify  their  abfence. 

Words,  ul-  §  5.  It  may  alfo  lead  us  a  little  towards  the  original  of  all  our  notions  and 
timately  de-  knowledge,  if  we  remark,  how  great  a  dependance  our  words  have  on  corn- 
fuchasfi"n'  mon>  fenfible  ideas  j  and  how  thofe,  which  are  made  ufe  of,  to  Hand  for  actions 

fy  fenfible  and  notions,  quite  removed  from  fenfe,  have  their  rife  from  thence,  and  from 

ideas.  obvious,  fenfible  ideas  are  transferred  to  more  abftrufe  fignifications,  and  made 

to  Hand  for  ideas,  that  come  not  under  the  cognizance  of  our  fenfes  ;  v.  g.  to 

imagine,  apprehend,  comprehend,  adhere,  conceive,  inftil,  difgult,  difturbance, 
tranquillity,  &c.  are  all  words  taken  from  the  operations  of  fenfible  things,  and 
applied  to  certain  modes  of  thinking.  Spirit,  in  its  primary  fignification,  is 
breath  ;  angel,  a  meflenger  :  and  I  doubt  not,  but,  if  we  could  trace  them  to 
their  fources,  we  fliould  find,  in  all  languages,  the  names,  which  fiand  for 
things,  that  fall  not  under  our  fenfes,  to  have  had  their  firft  rife  from  fenfible 
ideas.  By  which  we  may  give  fome  kind  of  guefs,  what  kind  of  notions  they 
were,  and  whence  derived,  which  filled  their  minds,  who  were  the  firfi:  begin¬ 
ners  of  languages  j  and  how  nature,  even  in  the  naming  of  things,  unawares 
fuggefted  to  men  the  originals  and  principles  of  all  their  knowledge :  whiHt,  to 
give  names,  that  might  make  known  to  others,  any  operations  they  felt  in  them- 
felves,  or  any  other  ideas,  that  came  not  under  their  fenfes,  they  were  fain  to 
borrow  words  from  ordinary,  known  ideas  of  fenfation,  by  that  means  to  make 
others  the  more  eafily  to  conceive  thofe  operations,  they  experimented  in  them- 
felves,  which  made  no  outward  fenfible  appearances :  and  then  when  they  had 
got  known  and  agreed  names,  to  fignify  thofe  internal  operations  of  their  own 
minds,  they  were  fufficiently  furnifhed  to  make  known  by  words  all  their  other 
ideas ;  fince  they  could  confifi:  of  nothing,  but  either  of  outward,  fenfible  per¬ 
ceptions,  or  of  the  inward  operations  of  their  minds  about  them :  we  having, 
as  has  been  proved,  no  ideas  at  all,  but  what  originally  come  either  from  fenfi¬ 
ble  objects  without,  or  what  we  feel  within  ourfelves,  from  the  inward  work¬ 
ings  of  our  own  fpirits,  of  which  we  are  confcious  to  ourfelves  within. 

Difhibu-  §  6.  But  to  underftand  better  the  ufe  and  force  of  language,  as  fubfervient 
tion.  t0  inftru&ion  and  knowledge,  it  will  be  convenient  to  confider, 

First,  to  what  it  is  that  names,  in  the  ufe  of  language,  are  immediately 
applied. 

Secondly,  fince  all  (except  proper)  names  are  general,  and  fo  ftand  not 
particularly,  for  this  or  that  fingle  thing,  but  for  forts  and  ranks  of  things ;  it 
will  be  neceflary  to  confider,  in  the  next  place,  what  the  forts  and  kinds,  or, 
if  you  rather  like  the  Latin  names,  what  the  fpecies  and  genera  of  things  are  j 
wherein  they  confifi:,  and  how  they  come  to  be  made.  Thefe  being  (as  they 
ought)  well  looked  into,  we  {hall  the  better  come  to  find  the  right  ufe  of  words, 
the  natural  advantages  and  defeats  of  language,  and  the  remedies,  that  ought  to 
be  ufed,  to  avoid  the  inconveniencies  of  obfcurity,  or  uncertainty  in  the  fignifi¬ 
cation  of  words,  without  which  it  is  impoflible  to  difcourfe  with  any  clearnefs, 
or  order,  concerning  knowledge :  which,  being  converfant  about  propofitions, 
and  thofe  mofi:  commonly  univerfal  ones,  has  greater  connection  with  words 
than  perhaps  is  fufpedted. 

These  confiderations  therefore  (hall  be  the  matter  of  the  following  chapters. 


CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  fignification  of  words. 

Chap.  §  N,  tho’  he  has  great  variety  of  thoughts,  and  fuch,  from  which 

II.  i-V JL  others,  as  well  a9  himfelf,  might  receive  profit  and  delight ;  yet 

ix-v-'O  they  are  all  within  his  own  breafi:,  invifible,  and  hidden  from  others,  nor  can 

of 
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©f  themfdves  be  made  appear.  The  comfort  and  advantage  of  lociety  not  being  Chap. 

to  be  had  without  communication  of  thoughts,  it  was  necefiary  that  man  II; 

Should  find  out  fome  external,  fenfible  figns,  whereby  thole  invilible  ideas, 

which  his  thoughts  are  made  up  of,  might  be  made  known  to  others.  For  Words  are 

this  purpofe  nothing  was  fo  fit,  either  for  plenty,  or  quicknels,  as  thole  articu-  fenflble 

late  founds,  which  with  fo  much  eafe  and  variety  he  found  himlelf  able  to 

make.  Thus  we  may  conceive  how  words,  which  were  by  nature  fo  well  adap-  munication. 

ted  to  that  purpofe,  come  to  be  made  ufe  of  by  men,  as  the  figns  of  their  ideas ; 

not  by  any  natural  connection  that  there  is  between  particular,  articulate  founds 

and  certain  ideas,  for  then  there  would  be  but  one  language  amongft  all  men  ; 

but  by  a  voluntary  imposition,  whereby  fuch  a  word  is  made  arbitrarily  the 

mark  of  fuch  an  idea.  The  ufe,  then,  of  words  is  to  be  fenfible  marks  of  ideas ; 

and  the  ideas  they  Hand  for,  are  their  proper  and  immediate  fignification. 

§  2.  The  ufe  men  have  of  thefe  marks,  being  either  to  record  their  own  Words  arc 
thoughts,  for  the  afliftance  of  their  own  memory,  or  as  it  were  to  bring  out  *he  fen^lble 
their  ideas,  and  lay  them  before  the  view  of  others;  words,  in  their  primary  or  ideas  °  who 
immediate  fignification,  Hand  for  nothing,  but  the  ideas  in  the  mind  of  him  ufesthem. 
that  ufes  them,  how  imperfectly  loever,  or  carelelly  thofe  ideas  are  collected 
from  the  things,  which  they  are  fuppofed  to  reprefent.  When  a  man  fpeaks  to 
another,  it  is  that  he  may  be  understood ,  and  the  end  of  lpeech  is,  that  thofe 
founds,  as  marks,  may  make  known  his  ideas  to  the  hearer.  That  then  which 
words  are  the  marks  of,  are  the  ideas  of  the  fpeaker :  nor  can  any  one  apply 
them,  as  marks,  immediately  to  any  thing  elfe,  but  the  ideas,  that  he  himfelf 
hath.  For  this  would  be  to  make  them  figns  of  his  own  conceptions,  and  yet 
apply  them  to  other  ideas ;  which  would  be  to  make  them  figns,  and  not  figns, 
of  his  ideas,  at  the  fame  time ;  and  fo,  in  effeCt,  to  have  no  fignification  at  all. 

Words  being  voluntary  figns,  they  cannot  be  voluntary  figns,  impofed  by  him  on 
things  he  knows  not.  That  would  be  to  make  them  figns  of  nothing,  founds 
without  fignification.  A  man  cannot  make  his  words  the  figns  either  of  qua¬ 
lities  in  things,  or  of  conceptions  in  the  mind  of  another,  whereof  he  has  none 
in  his  own.  Until  he  has  fome  ideas  of  his  own,  he  cannot  fuppofe  them  to 
correfpond  with  the  conceptions  of  another  man ;  nor  can  he  ufe  any  figns  for 
them  :  for  thus  they  would  be  the  figns  of  he  knows  not  what,  which  is  in  truth 
to  be  the  figns  of  nothing.  But,  when  he  reprefents  to  himfelf  other  men’s  ideas 
by  fome  of  his  own,  if  he  conlent  to  give  them  the  fame  names  that  other  men 
do,  it  is  ftill  to  his  own  ideas  ;  to  ideas  that  he  has,  and  not  to  ideas  that  he  has  not. 

§  3.  This  is  fo  necefiary  in  the  ufe  of  language,  that  in  this  refpeCt  the 
knowing  and  the  ignorant,  the  learned  and  unlearned,  ufe  the  words  they 
fpeak  (with  any  meaning)  all  alike.  They,  in  every  man’s  mouth,  Stand  for  the 
ideas  he  has,  and  which  he  would  exprefs  by  them.  A  child  having  taken  no¬ 
tice  of  nothing  in  the  metal  he  hears  called  gold,  but  the  bright,  Shining,  yel¬ 
low  colour,  he  applies  the  word  gold  only  to  his  own  idea  of  that  colour,  and 
nothing  elfe ;  and  therefore  calls  the  fame  colour  in  a  peacock’s  tail,  gold.  Ano¬ 
ther,  that  hath  better  obferved,  adds  to  Shining  yellow,  great  weight :  and  then 
the  found  gold,  when  he  ufes  it,  hands  for  a  complex  idea  of  a  Shining,  yellow, 
and  very  weighty  fubftance.  Another  adds  to  thofe  qualities,  fufibility  : 
and  then  the  word  gold  to  him,  fignifies  a  body,  bright,  yellow,  fufible, 
and  very  heavy.  Another  adds  malleability :  each  of  thefe  ufes  equally  the 
word  gold,  when  they  have  occafion  to  exprefs  the  idea,  which  they  have  ap¬ 
plied  it  to :  but  it  is  evident,  that  each  can  apply  it  only  to  his  own  idea ;  nor 
can  he  make  it  hand  as  a  fign  of  fuch  a  complex  ideas  as  he  has  not. 

§4.  But  tho’ words,  as  they  are  ufed  by  men,  can  properly  and  immediately  Words  often 
Signify  nothing,  but  the  ideas  that  are  in  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker ;  yet  they,  ^ccrc^v ^ 
in  their  thoughts,  give  them  a  fecret  reference  to  two  other  things.  to  the’ideas* 

First,  they  fuppofe  their  words  to  be  marks  of  the  ideas  in  the  minds  alfo  in  other 
of  other  men,  with  whom  they  communicate :  for  elfe  they  Should  talk  in  vain,  men’s  minds, 
and  could  not  be  understood,  if  the  founds  they  applied  to  one  idea,  were  fuch 
as  by  the  hearer  were  applied  to  another,  which  is  to  fpeak  two  languages.  But 
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Book  III.  in  this,  men  Hand  not  ufually  to  examine,  whether  the  idea  they,  and ‘thofe 
they  difcourfe  with,  have  in  their  minds,  be  the  fame :  but  think  it  enough 
that  they  ufe  the  word,  as  they  imagine,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  that 
language  5  in  which  they  fuppofe,  that  the  idea  they  make  it  a  fign  of,  is  pre- 
cilely  the  fame,  to  which  the  underflanding  men  of  that  country  apply  that  name. 
Secondly,  to  §  5.  Secondly,  becaufe  men  would  not  be  thought  to  talk  barely  of  their 
the  reality  of  own  imaginations,  but  of  things,  as  really  they  are :  therefore  they  often  fup- 
thingb-  pofe  their  words  to  fland  alfo  for  the  reality  of  things.  But,  this  relating  more 
particularly  to  fubflances,  and  their  names,  as  perhaps  the  former  does  to  fim- 
ple  ideas  and  modes,  we  fhall  fpeak  of  thefe  two  different  ways  of  applying 
words,  more  at  large,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  names  of  mixed  modes, 
and  fubflances  in  particular :  tho’  give  me  leave  here  to  fay,  that  it  is  a  perverting 
the  ufe  of  words,  and  brings  unavoidable  obfcurity  and  confufion  into  their  figni¬ 
fication,  whenever  we  make  them  fland  for  any  thing,  but  thofe  ideas  we  have  in 
our  own  minds. 

Words,  by  §  6.  Concerning  words  alfo  it  is  farther  to  be  confidered  :  firfl,  that  they 
exc'tcT-1^  beinS  immediately  the  figns  of  men’s  ideas,  and  by  that  means  the  inflruments, 
x  ‘  CKtaj'  whereby  men  communicate  their  conceptions,  and  exprefs  to  one  another  thofe 

thoughts  and  imaginations,  they  have  within  their  own  breafls ;  there  comes, 

by  conilant  ufe,  to  be  fuch  a  connection  between  certain  founds,  and  the  ideas 
they  fland  for,  that  the  names  heard,  almofl  as  readily  excite  certain  ideas,  as  if 
the  objects  themfelves,  which  are  apt  to  produce  them,  did  actually  affect  the 
fenfes.  Which  is  manifeflly  fo  in  all  obvious,  fenfible  qualities ;  and  in  all  fub- 
llances,  that  frequently  and  familiarly  occur  to  us. 

Words  often  §  7.  Secondly,  that  tho’ the  proper  and  immediate  fignification  of  words 
ufed  without  are  ideas,  in  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker,  vet,  becaufe  by  familiar  ufe  from  our  era- 

l^nihnfmn  *  x  1  j  *  j 

3  ~  ‘  dies  we  come  to  learn  certain  articulate  founds  very  perfectly,  and  have  them 

readily  on  our  tongues,  and  always  at  hand  in  our  memories,  but  yet  are  not 

always  careful  to  examine,  or  fettle  their  fignifications  perfectly ;  it  often  hap¬ 
pens  that  men,  even  when  they  would  apply  themfelves  to  an  attentive  con¬ 
sideration,  do  fet  their  thoughts  more  on  words,  than  things.  Nay,  becaufe 
words  are  many  of  them  learned,  before  the  ideas  are  known,  for  which  they 
fland ;  therefore  fome,  not  only  children,  but  men,  fpeak  feveral  words,  no 
otherwife  than  parrots  do,  only  becaufe  they  have  learned  them,  and  have  been 
accuflomed  to  thofe  founds.  But  fo  far  as  words  are  of  ufe  and  fignification,  fo 
far  is  there  a  conflant  connection  between  the  found  and  the  idea,  and  a  defig- 
nation  that  the  one  fland  for  the  other ;  without  which  application  of  them  they 
are  nothing,  but  fo  much  infignificant  noife. 

§  8.  Words,  by  long  and  familiar  ufe,  as  has  been  faid,  come  to  excite  in 
men  certain  ideas,  fo  conflantly  and  readily,  that  they  are  apt  to  fuppofe  a  natural 
connection  between  them.  But  that  they  fignify  only  men’s  peculiar  ideas,  and 
that  by  a  perfectly  arbitrary  impofition,  is  evident,  in  that  they  often  fail  to  excite 
in  others  (even  that  ufe  the  fame  language)  the  fame  ideas  we  take  them  to  be 
the  figns  of :  and  every  man  has  fo  inviolable  a  liberty,  to  make  words  fland 
for  what  ideas  he  pleafes,  that  no  one  hath  the  power  to  make  others  have  the 
fame  ideas  in  their  minds,  that  he  has,  when  they  ufe  the  fame  words  that  he 
does.  And  therefore,  the  great  Augufrus  himfelf,  in  the  pofieffion  of  that  power 
which  ruled  the  world,  acknowledged  he  could  not  make  a  new,  Latin  word : 
which  was  as  much  as  to  fay,  that  he  could  not  arbitrarily  appoint  what  idea 
any  found  fhould  be  a  fign  of,  in  the  mouths  and  common  language  of  his  fub- 
jefts.  It  is  true,  common  ufe,  by  a  tacit  confent,  appropriates  certain  founds  to 
certain  ideas,  in  all  languages,  which  fo  far  limits  the  fignification  of  that  found, 
that,  unlefs  a  man  applies  it  to  the  fame  idea,  he  does  not  fpeak  properly  :  and  let 
me  add,  that  unlefs  a  man’s  words  excite  the  fame  ideas  in  the  hearer,  which  he 
makes  them  fland  for  in  fpeaking,  he  does  not  fpeak  intelligibly.  But,  whatever 
be  the  confequence  of  any  man’s  ufing  of  words  differently,  either  from  theif  ge¬ 
neral  meaning,  or  the  particular  fenle  of  the  perlon  to  whom  he  addrefies  them, 
this  is  certain,  their  fignification,  in  his  ufe  of  them,  is  limited  to  his  ideas,  and 
they  can  be  figns  of  nothing  elfe. 


Their  figni¬ 
fication,  per¬ 
fectly  arbi¬ 
trary. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Of  general  terms. 

§  i.  A  LL  things  that  exifl  being  particulars,  it  may,  perhaps,  bethought  Chap. 

/V  reafonable  that  words,  which  ought  to  be  conformed  to  things,  ni. 
fhould  be  fo  too ;  I  mean,  in  their  lignification :  but  yet  we  find  the  quite  con- 
trary.  The  far  greateft  part  of  words,  that  make  all  languages,  are  general  The  Srfeateft 
terms ;  which  has  not  been  the  effect  of  negledt,  or  chance,  but  of  reafon  and  ^v0[d  °  gc_ 
neceffity.  neral.’ 

§2.  First,  it  is  impoffible  that  every  particular  thing  Ihould  have  a  diftindt  For  every 
peculiar  name.  For  the  lignification  and  ufe  of  words,  depending  on  that  con-  j^^have 
nedtion,  which  the  mind  makes  between  its  ideas  and  the  founds  it  ufes  as  figns  a  is^ 
of  them,  it  is  necelfary,  in  the  application  of  names  to  things,  that  the  mind  impoffible,  • 
fhould  have  diftindt  ideas  of  the  things,  and  retain  alfo  the  particular  name 
that  belongs  to  every  one,  with  its  peculiar  appropriation  to  that  idea.  But  it 
is  beyond  the  power  of  human  capacity  to  frame,  and  retain  diftindt  ideas  of 
all  the  particular  things  we  meet  with :  every  bird  and  bead:  men  faw,  every 
tree  and  plant  that  affedted  the  fenfes,  could  not  find  a  place  in  the  moll  capa¬ 
cious  undemanding.  If  it  be  looked  on  as  an  inftance  of  a  prodigious  memory, 
that  fome  generals  have  been  able  to  call  every  foldier  in  their  army  by  his 
proper  name  ;  we  may  eafily  find  a  reafon,  why  men  have  never  attempted  to 
give  names  to  each  fheep  in  their  flock,  or  crow  that  flies  over  their  heads ; 
much  lefs  to  call  every  leaf  of  plants,  or  grain  of  fand,  that  came  in  their  way, 
by  a  peculiar  name. 

§  3.  Secondly,  if  it  were  poffible,  it  would  yet  be  ufelefs ;  becaufe  it  Andufdeft. 
would  not  ferve  to  the  chief  end  of  language.  Men  would  in  vain  heap  up 
names  of  particular  tilings,  that  would  not  ferve  them  to  communicate  their 
*  thoughts.  Men  learn  names,  and  ufe  them  in  talk  with  others,  only  that  they 
may  be  underftood :  which  is  then  only  done,  when,  by  ufe,  or  confent,  the 
found  I  make,  by  die  organs  of  fpeech,  excites  in  another  man’s  mind,  who 
hears  it,  the  idea  I  apply  it  to  in  mine,  when  I  fpeak  it.  This  cannot  be  done 
by  names  applied  to  particular  things,  whereof  I  alone  having  the  ideas  in  my 
mind,  the  names  of  them  could  not  be  fignificant,  or  intelligible  to  another, 
who  was  not  acquainted  with  all  thofe  very  particular  things,  which  had  fallen 
under  my  notice. 

§4.  Thirdly,  but  yet  granting  this  alfo  feafible  (which  I  think  is  not) 
yet  a  diftindt  name  for  every  particular  thing  would  not  be  of  any  great  ufe,  for 
the  improvement  of  knowledge :  which,  tho’  founded  in  particular  things,  en¬ 
larges  itfelf  by  general  views ;  to  which,  things  reduced  into  forts  under  general 
names,  are  properly  fubfervient.  Thefe,  with  the  names  belonging  to  them, 
come  within  fome  compafs,  and  do  not  multiply  every  moment,  beyond  what 
either  the  mind  can  contain,  or  ufe  requires:  and,  therefore,  in  thefe,  men 
have,  for  the  moft  part,  Hopped ;  but  yet  not  fo  as  to  hinder  themfelves  from 
diftinguifhing  particular  things,  by  appropriated  names,  where  convenience 
demands  it.  And,  therefore,  in  their  own  fpecies,  which  they  have  moft  to  do 
with,  and  wherein  they  have  often  occafion  to  mention  particular  perfons,  they 
make  ufe  of  proper  names ;  and  there  diftindt  individuals  have  diftindt  denomi¬ 
nations. 

§  5.  Besides  perfons,  countries  alfo,  cities,  rivers,  mountains,  and  other  What  things 
the  like  diftindtions  of  place,  have  ufually  found  peculiar  names,  and  that  for  have  proper 
the  fame  reafon  ;  they  being  fuch,  as  men  have  often  an  occafion  to  mark  parti-  names- 
cularlv,  and,  as  it  were,  fet  before  others,  in  their  difcourfes  with  them.  And 
I  doubt  not,  but  if  we  had  reafon  to  mention  particular  horfes,  as  often  as  we 
have  to  mention  particular  men,  we  fhould  have  proper  names  for  the  one,  as 
familiar  as  for  the  other,  and  Bucephalus  would  be  a  word  as  much  in  ufe,  as 
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Alexander.  And  therefore  we  fee  that  amongft  jockeys,  horfes  have  their  pro¬ 
per  names  to  be  known  and  diftinguifhed  by,  as  commonly  as  their  fervants  > 
becaufe  amongft  them,  there  is  often  occafion  to  mention  this,  or  that  parti¬ 
cular  horfe,  when  he  is  ought  of  fight. 

§  6.  The  next  thing  to  be  confidered,  is,  how  general  words  come  to  be 
made.  For  fince  all  things  that  exift,  are  only  particulars,  how  come  we  by 
general  terms,  or  where  find  we  thofe  general  natures  they  are  fuppofed  to  ftand 
for  ?  Words  become  general,  by  being  made  the  figns  of  general  ideas ;  and 
ideas  become  general,  by  feparating  from  them  the  circumftances  of  time,  and 
place,  and  any  other  ideas,  that  may  determine  them  to  this,  or  that  particular 
exiftence.  By  this  way  of  abftradion,  they  are  made  capable  of  reprefenting 
more  individuals  than  one ;  each  of  which,  having  in  it  a  conformity  to  that 
abftraft  idea,  is  (as  we  call  it)  of  that  fort. 

§  7.  But  to  deduce  this  a  little  more  diftindly,  it  will  not,  perhaps,  be  amifs 
to  trace  our  notions  and  names  from  their  beginning,  and  obferve  by  what 
degrees  we  proceed,  and  by  what  fteps  we  enlarge  our  ideas,  from  our  firft  in¬ 
fancy.  There  is  nothing  more  evident,  than  that  the  ideas  of  the  perfons  chil¬ 
dren  converfe  with  (to  inftance  in  them  alone)  are  like  the  perfons  themfelves, 
only  particular.  The  ideas  of  the  nurfe,  and  the  mother,  are  well  framed  in 
their  minds ;  and,  like  pi&ures  of  them  there,  reprefent  only  thofe  individuals. 
The  names  they  firft  gave  to  them,  are  confined  to  thefe  individuals  j  and  the 
names  of  nurfe  and  mamma,  the  child  ufes,  determine  themfelves  to  thofe  per¬ 
fons.  Afterwards,  when  time  and  a  larger  acquaintance  has  made  them  ob¬ 
ferve,  that  there  are  a  great  many  other  things  in  the  world  that  in  fome  com¬ 
mon  agreements  of  fhape,  and  feveral  other  qualities,  refemble  their  father 
and  mother,  and  thofe  perfons  they  have  been  ufed  to,  they  frame  an  idea, 
which  they  find  thofe  many  particulars  do  partake  in ;  and  to  that  they  give, 
with  others,  the  name  man,  for  example.  And  thus  they  come  to  have  a  gene¬ 
ral  name,  and  a  general  idea.  Wherein  they  make  nothing  new,  but  only 
leave  out  of  the  complex  idea,  they  had  of  Peter  and  James,  Mary  and  Jane,  that 
which  is  peculiar  to  each,  and  retain  only  what  is  common  to  them  all. 

§  8.  By  the  fame  way,  that  they  come  by  the  general  name  and  idea  of  man, 
they  eafily  advance  to  more  general  names  and  notions.  For  obferving  that  fe¬ 
veral  things,  that  differ  from  their  idea  of  man,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  com¬ 
prehended  under  that  name,  have  yet  certain  qualities,  wherein  they  agree  with 
man,  by  retaining  only  thofe  qualities,  and  uniting  them  into  one  idea,  they 
have  again  another  and  a  more  general  idea ;  to  which  having  given  a  name, 
they  make  a  term  of  a  more  compreheniive  extenfion  :  which  new  idea  is  made, 
not  by  any  new  addition,  but  only,  as  before,  by  leaving  out  the  fhape,  and 
fome  other  properties,  fignified  by  the  name  man,  and  retaining  only  a  body, 
with  life,  fenfe,  and  fpontaneous  motion,  comprehended  under  the  name 
animal. 

§  9.  That  this  is  the  way,  whereby  men  firft  formed  general  ideas,  and  gene- 
‘  ral  names  to  them,  I  think,  is  fo  evident,  that  there  needs  no  other  proof  of  it,  but 
the  confidering  of  a  man’s  felf,  or  others,  and  the  ordinary  proceedings  of  their 
minds  in  knowledge :  and  he  that  thinks  general  natures,  or  notions,  are  any 
thing  elfe,  but  fuch  abftrad  and  partial  ideas  of  more  complex  ones,  taken  at  firft 
from  particular  exiftences,  will,  I  fear,  be  at  a  lofs  where  to  find  them.  For 
let  any  one  reflect,  and  then  tell  me,  wherein  does  his  idea  of  man  differ  from 
that  of  Peter  and  Paul,  or  his  idea  of  horfe  from  that  of  Bucephalus,  but  in  the 
leaving  out  fomething,  that  is  peculiar  to  each  individual,  and  retaining  fo  much 
of  thofe  particular,  complex  ideas  of  feveral,  particular  exiftences,  as  they  are 
found  to  agree  in  ?  Of  the  complex  ideas,  fignified  by  the  names,  man  and  horfe, 
leaving  out  but  thofe  particulars  wherein  they  differ,  and  retaining  only  thofe 
wherein  they  agree,  and  of  thofe  making  a  new  diftind,  complex  idea,  and  giv¬ 
ing  the  name  animal  to  it ;  one  has  a  more  general  term,  that  comprehends 
with  man  feveral  other  creatures.  Leave  out  of  the  idea  of  animal,  fenie  and 
fpontaneous  motion  ;  and  the  remaining  complex  idea,  made  up  of  the  remaining 
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fimple  ones  of  body,  life,  and  nourilhment,  becomes  a  more  general  one,  un-  Chap. 
der  the  more  comprehenfive  term  vivens.  And,  not  to  dwell  longer  upon  this  III. 
particular,  fo  evident  in  itfelf,  by  the  fame  way  the  mind  proceeds  to  body,  fub- 
fiance  and,  at  lah,  to  being,  thing,  and  fuch  univerfal  terms,  which  hand  for 
any  of  our  ideas  whatloever.  To  conclude,  this  whole  myhery  of  genera  and 
fpecies,  which  make  fuch  a  noife  in  the  fchools,  and  are  with  juftice  fo  little  re¬ 
garded  out  of  them,  is  nothing  elfe  but  abhradt  ideas,  more,  or  lefs,  compre¬ 
henfive  with  names  annexed  to  them.  In  all  which,  this  is  constant  and  un¬ 
variable,  that  every  more  general  term  hands  for  fuch  an  idea,  as  is  but  a  part 
of  any  of  thofe  contained  under  it. 

§  10.  This  may  fhew  us  the  reafon,  why,  in  the  defining  of  words,  which  is  Why  the 
nothing  but  declaring  their  fignification,  we  make  ufe  of  the  genus,  or  next  ge-  f^s-]1S  °f" 
neral  word  that  comprehends  it.  Which  is  not  out  of  neceffity,  but  only  to  fave  maje  ufe  of, 
the  labour  of  enumerating  the  feveral,  fimple  ideas,  which  the  next  general  in  definitions 
word,  or  genus,  hands  for  j  or,  perhaps,  fometimes  the  fhame  of  not  being  able 
to  do  it.  But  tho’  defining  by  genus  and  differentia  (I  crave  leave  to  ufe  thele 
terms  of  art,  tho’  originally  latin,  lince  they  moh  properly  fuit  thofe  notions 
they  are  applied  to)  I  fay,  tho’  defining  by  the  genus  be  the  lhorteh  way,  yet, 

I  think,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  be  the  beh.  This  I  am  lure,  it  is  not 
the  only,  and  fo  not  abfolutely  neceffary.  For,  definition  being  nothing  but  mak¬ 
ing  another  underhand  by  words,  what  idea  the  term  defined  hands  for,  a  de¬ 
finition  is  beh  made  by  enumerating  thofe  fimple  ideas,  that  are  combined  in  the 
fignification  of  the  term  defined :  and  if,  inhead  of  fuch  an  enumeration,  men 
have  accuhomed  themfelves  to  ufe  the  next  general  term ;  it  has  not  been  out 
of  neceffity,  or  for  greater  clearnefs,  but  for  quicknefs  and  difpatch  fake.  For, 

I  think,  that  to  one,  who  defired  to  know  what  ideas  the  word  man  hood  for, 
if  it  Ihould  be  faid,  that  man  was  a  folid,  extended  fubhance,  having  life, 
fenfe,  fpontaneous  motion,  and  the  faculty  of  reafoning ;  I  doubt  not  but  the 
meaning  of  the  term  man,  would  be  as  well  underhood,  and  the  idea,  it  hands 
for  be,  at  leah,  as  clearly  made  known,  as  when  it  is  defined  to  be  a  rational  ani¬ 
mal  :  which,  by  the  feveral  definitions  of  animal,  vivens,  and  corpus,  refolves 
itfelf  into  thofe  enumerated  ideas.  I  have,  in  explaining  the  term  man,  followed 
here  the  ordinary  definition  of  the  fchools :  which  tho’,  perhaps,  not  the  moh 
exact,  yet  ferves  well  enough  to  my  prefent  purpofe.  And  one  may,  in  this 
inhance,  fee  what  gave  occafion  to  the  rule,  that  a  definition  muh  confih  of 
genus  and  differentia :  and  it  fuffices  to  fhew  us  the  little  neceffity  there  is  of  fuch 
a  rule  or  advantage,  in  the  hridt  obferving  of  it.  For  definitions,  as  has  been 
faid,  being  only  the  explaining  of  one  word,  by  feveral  others,  fo  that  the  mean¬ 
ing,'  or  idea,  it  hands  for,  may  be  certainly  known  j  languages  are  not  always 
fo  made  according  to  the  rules  of  logick,  that  every  term  can  have  its  fignifica¬ 
tion,  exadtly  and  clearly,  expreffed  by  two  others.  Experience  fufficiently  fatif- 
fies  us  to  the  contrary j  or  elfe  thofe,  who  have  made  this  rule,  have  done  ill, 
that  they  have  given  us  fo  few  definitions  conformable  to  it.  But  of  definitions, 
mofe  in  the  next  chapter. 

§  11.  To  return  to  general  words,  it  is  plain,  by  what  has  been  faid,  that  General  and 
general  and  univerfal  belong  not  to  the  real  exihence  of  things :  but  are  the  univerfal  are 
inventions  and  creatures  of  the  underhanding,  made  by  it  for  its  own  ufe,  and 
concern  only  figns,  whether  words,  or  ideas.  Words  are  general,  as  has  been  {landing, 
faid,  when  ufed  for  figns  of  general  ideas,  and  fo  are  applicable  indifferently  to 
many  particular  things ;  and  ideas  are  general,  when  they  are  let  up  as  the  re- 
prefentatives  of  many  particular  things :  but  univerfality  belongs  not  to  things 
themfelves,  which  are  all  of  them  particular  in  their  exihence;  even  thofe 
words  and  ideas,  which  in  their  fignification  are  general.  When,  therefore,  we 
quit  particulars,  the  generals  that  reh  are  only  creatures  of  our  own  making ; 
their  general  nature  being  nothing  but  the  capacity  they  are  put  into  by  the 
underhanding,  of  fignifying,  or  reprefenting,  many  particulars.  For  the  figni¬ 
fication  they  have,  is  nothing  but  a  relation,  that  by  the  mind  of  man  is  added 
to  them. 

§  12.  The 
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§  1 2.  Th  e  next  thing,  therefore,  to  be  confidered,  is,  what  kind  of  ilgnifi cation 
it  is,  that  general  words  have.  For  as  it  is  evident,  that  they  do  not  fignify  bare¬ 
ly  one  particular  thing  ;  for  then  they  would  not  be  general  terms,  but  proper 
names :  fo  on  the  other  fide  it  is  as  evident,  they  do  not  fignify  a  plurality  ;  for 
man  and  men  would  then  fignify  the  fame,  and  the  diftinCtion  of  numbers  (as 
the  grammarians  call  them)  would  be  fuperfluous  and  ufelefs.  That  then, 
which  general  words  fignify,  is  a  fort  of  things ;  and  each  of  them  does  that, 
by  being  a  fign  of  an  abftraCt  idea  in  the  mind,  to  which  idea,  as  things  exifting 
are  found  to  agree,  fo  they  come  to  be  ranked  under  that  name ;  or,  which  is 
all  one,  be  of  that  fort.  Whereby  it  is  evident,  that  the  effences  of  the  forts, 
or  (if  the  Latin  word  pleafes  better)  fpecies  of  things,  are  nothing  elfe  but  thefe 
abftraCt  ideas.  For  the  having  the  effence  of  any  fpecies,  being  that  which 
makes  any  thing  to  be  of  that  lpecies,  and  the  conformity  to  the  idea,  to  which 
the  name  is  annexed,  being  that  which  gives  a  right  to  that  name  j  the  having 
the  effence,  and  the  having  that  conformity,  muft  needs  be  the  fame  thing  :  fince 
to  be  of  any  fpecies,  and  to  have  a  right  to  the  name  of  that  fpecies,  is  all  one. 
As  for  example,  to  be  a  man,  or  of  the  fpecies  man,  and  to  have  right  to  the 
name  man,  is  the  fame  thing.  Again,  to  be  a  man,  or  of  the  fpecies  man,  and 
have  the  elfence  of  a  man,  is  the  fame  thing.  Now,  fince  nothing  can  be  a  man, 
or  have  a  right  to  the  name  man,  but  what  has  a  conformity  to  the  abftraCt  idea 
the  name  man  hands  for  ;  nor  any  thing  be  a  man,  or  have  a  right  to  the  fpecies 
man,  but  what  has  the  effence  of  that  lpecies,  it  follows  that  the  abftraCt  idea, 
for  which  the  name  hands,  and  the  effence  of  the  fpecies  is  one  and  the  fame. 
From  whence  it  is  eafy  to  obferve,  that  the  effences  of  the  forts  of  tilings,  and 
confequently  the  forting  of  this,  is  the  workmanfhip  of  the  underhanding,  that 
abftraCts  and  makes  thofe  general  ideas. 

§  13.  I  would  not  here  be  thought  to  forget,  much  lefs  to  deny,  that  na¬ 
ture,  in  the  production  of  things,  makes  feveral  of  them  alike  :  there  is  nothing 
more  obvious,  efpecially  in  the  races  of  animals,  and  all  things  propagated 
by  feed.  But  yet,  I  think,  we  may  fay  the  forting  of  them  under  names  is  the 
workmanfhip  of  the  underhanding,  taking  occafion  from  the  fimilitude  it  ob- 
ferves  amongh  them  to  make  abftraCt  general  ideas,  and  fet  them  up  in  the 
mind,  with  names  annexed  to  them,  as  patterns,  or  forms  (for  in  that  fenfe  the 
word  form  has  a  very  proper  fignification)  to  which  as  particular  things  exifting 
are  found  to  agree,  fo  they  come  to  be  of  that  fpecies,  have  that  denomination, 
or  are  put  into  that  claffis.  For  when  we  fay,  this  is  a  man,  that  a  horfe ; 
this  juhice,  that  cruelty ;  this  a  watch,  that  a  jack  ;  what  do  we  elfe  but  rank 
things  under  different,  fpecifick  names,  as  agreeing  to  thofe  abftraCt  ideas,  of 
which  we  have  made  thofe  names  the  figns  ?  And  what  are  the  effences  of 
thofe  fpecies,  fet  out  and  marked  by  names,  but  thofe  abftraCt  ideas  in  the  mind  ; 
which  are  as  it  were  the  bonds  between  particular  things  that  exift,  and  the 
names  they  are  to  be  ranked  under  ?  And,  when  general  names  have  any  con¬ 
nection  with  particular  beings,  thefe  abftraCt  ideas  are  the  medium  that  unites 
them :  fo  that  the  effences  of  fpecies,  as  diflinguifhed  and  denominated  by  us, 
neither  are,  nor  can  be  any  thing,  but  thofe  precife,  abftraCt  ideas  we  have  in  our 
minds.  And  therefore,  the  fuppofed  real  effences  of  fubftances,  if  different  from 
our  abftraCt  ideas,  cannot  be  the  effences  of  fpecies,  we  rank  things  into. 
For  two  fpecies  may  be  one  as  rationally,  as  two  different  effences  be  the  ef¬ 
fence  of  one  fpecies :  and  I  demand  what  are  the  alterations  may,  or  may  not 
be,  in  a  horfe,  or  lead,  without  making  either  of  them  to  be  of  another  fpecies  ? 
In  determining  the  fpecies  of  things,  by  our  abftraCt  ideas,  this  is  eafy  to  re- 
folve :  but  if  any  one  will  regulate  himfelf  herein,  by  fuppofed  real  effences, 
he  will,  I  fuppofe,  be  at  a  lofsj  and  he  will  never  be  able  to  know  when  any 
tiling  precifely  ceales  to  be  of  the  fpecies  of  a  horfe,  or  lead. 

§  14.  Nor  will  any  wonder,  that  I  fay  thefe  effences,  or  abftraCt  ideas, 
(which  are  meafures  of  name,  and  the  boundaries  of  fpecies)  are  the  work¬ 
manfhip  of  the  underftanding,  who  confiders,  that,  at  leaft,  the  complex  ones 
are  often,  in  feveral  men,  different  collections  of  fimple  ideas :  and  therefore, 
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that  is  covetoufnefs  to  one  man,  which  is  not  fo  to  another.  Nay,  even  in  fub-  Chap. 
fiances,  where  their  abflraCl  ideas  feem  to  be  taken  from  the  things  themfelves,  III. 
they  are  not  conflantly  the  fame ;  no  not  in  that  fpecies,  which  is  moll  familiar 
to  us,  and  with  which  we  have  the  mofl  intimate  acquaintance  :  it  having  been 
more  than  once  doubted,  whether  the  foetus,  born  of  a  woman,  were  a  man, 
even  fo  far,  as  that  it  hath  been  debated,  whether  it  were,  or  were  not  to  be 
nouriffied  and  baptized  :  which  could  not  be,  if  the  abflraCl  idea  of  effence,  to 
which  the  name  man  belonged,  were  of  nature’s  making ;  and  were  not  the 
uncertain  and  various  collection  of  limple  ideas,  which  the  underltanding  puts 
together,  and  then  abllraCling  it,  affixed  a  name  to  it.  So  that  in  truth  every 
diflinCl,  abflraCl  idea  is  a  diftinCt  effence ;  and  the  names,  that  hand  for  fuch 
diflinCl  ideas,  are  the  names  of  tilings  effentially  different.  Thus  a  circle  is  as 
effentially  different  from  an  oval,  as  a  fheep  from  a  goat :  and  rain  is  as  effen- 
tially  different  from  fnow,  as  water  from  earth ;  that  abflraCl  idea  which  is 
the  effence  of  one,  being  impoffible  to  be  communicated  to  the  other.  And 
thus  any  two  abflraCl  ideas,  that  in  any  part  vary  one  from  another,  with  two 
diflinCl  names  annexed  to  them,  conftitute  two  diflinCl  forts,  or,  if  you  pleafe, 
fpecies,  as  effentially  different  as  any  two  the  mofl  remote,  or  oppofite  in  the 
world. 

§  15.  But  fince  the  effences  of  things  are  thought,  by  fome  (and  not  with-  Real  and  no- 
out  reafon)  to  be  wholly  unknown  ;  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  confider  the  feveral  minal  ef- 
fignifications  of  the  word  effence.  lence’ 

First,  effence  maybe  taken  for  the  being  of  any  thing,  whereby  it  is  what 
it  is.  And  thus  the  real,  internal,  but  generally  in  fubflances  unknown,  con- 
flitution  of  things,  whereon  their  difcoverable  qualities  depend,  may  be  called 
their  effence.  This  is  the  proper,  original  fignification  of  the  word,  as  is  e- 
vident  from  the  formation  of  it ;  effentia,  in  its  primary  notation,  fignifying 
properly  being.  And  in  this  fenfe  it  is  flill  ufed,  when  wefpeak  of  the  effence 
of  particular  things,  without  giving  them  any  name. 

Secondly,  the  learning  and  difputes  of  the  fchools  having  been  much  bu- 
fy’d  about  genus  and  fpecies,  the  word  effence  has  almofl  loll  its  primary  figni¬ 
fication  :  and,  inflead  of  the  real  conflitution  of  things,  has  been  almofl  wholly 
applied  to  the  artificial  conflitution  of  genus  and  fpecies.  It  is  true,  there  is 
ordinarily  fuppofed  a  real  conflitution  of  the  forts  of  things ;  and  it  is  pafl 
doubt,  there  mull  be  fome  real  conflitution,  on  which  any  collection  of  Am¬ 
ple  ideas,  co-exifling,  muff  depend.  But  it  being  evident,  that  things  are  ranked 
under  names  into  forts  or  fpecies,  only  as  they  agree  to  certain  abflraCl  ideas, 
to  which  we  have  annexed  thofe  names ;  the  effence  of  each  genus,  or  fort, 
comes  to  be  nothing  but  that  abflraCl  idea,  which  the  general,  or  fortal  (if  I 
may  have  leave  fo  to  call  it  from  fort,  as  I  do  general  from  genus)  name  Hands 
for.  And  this  we  fhall  find  to  be  that,  which  the  word  effence  imports  in  its 
mofl  familiar  ufe.  Thefe  two  forts  of  effences,  I  fuppofe,  may  not  unfitly  be 
termed,  the  one  the  real,  the  other  the  nominal  effence. 

§  16.  Between  the  nominal  effence,  and  the  name,  there  is  fo  near  aeon-  Conftant 
neCtion,  that  the  name  of  any  fort  of  things  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  parti-  connedion 
cular  being,  but  what  has  this  effence,  whereby  it  anfwers  that  abflraCl  idea,  ^^eeeann  [Iie 
whereof  that  name  is  the  fign.  nominal  ef- 

§  17.  Concerning  the  real  effences  of  corporeal  fubflances  (to  mention  fence, 
thofe  only)  there  are,  if  I  miflake  not,  two  opinions.  The  one  is  of  thofe,  guppofition, 
who  ufing  the  word  effence  for  they  know  not  what,  fuppofe  a  certain  number  that  fpecies 
of  thofe  effences,  according  to  which  all  natural  things  are  made,  and  wherein  are  thftm- 
they  do  eXaCtly  every  one  of  them  partake,  and  fo  become  of  this,  or  that  fpe-  their^eal^ef- 
cies.  The  other  and  more  rational  opinion,  is  of  thofe,  who  look  on  all  natu-  fences,  ufe- 
ral  things  to  have  a  real,  but  unknown  conflitution  of  their  infenfible  parts ;  from  kfs. 
which  flow  thofe  fenlible  qualities,  which  ferve  us  to  diflinguifli  them  one  from 
another,  according  as  we  have  occafion  to  rank  them  into  forts,  under  common 
denominations.  The  former  of  thefe  opinions,  which  fuppofes  thefe  effences, 
as  a  certain  number  of  forms,  or  molds,  wherein  all  natural  things,  that  exift, 
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are  caft,  and  do  equally  partake,  has,  I  imagine,  very  much  perplexed  the 
knowledge  of  natural  things.  The  frequent  productions  of  monfters,  in  all 
the  fpecies  of  animals,  and  of  changelings,  and  other  ftrange  ilfues  of  human 
birth,  carry  with  them  difficulties,  not  poffible  to  confift  with  this  hypothefis  : 
fince  it  is  as  impoffible,  that  two  things,  partaking  exactly  of  the  fame  real 
effence,  ffiould  have  different  properties,  as  that  the  two  figures,  partaking  in  the 
fame  real  effence  of  a  circle,  ffiould  have  different  properties.  But  were  there 
no  other  reafon  againft  it,  yet  the  fuppofition  of  effences  that  cannot  be  known, 
and  the  making  them  neverthelefs  to  be  that,  which  difiinguiffies  the  fpecies  of 
things,  is  fo  wholly  ufelefs,  and  unferviceable  to  any  part  of  our  knowledge, 
that  that  alone  were  fufficient  to  make  us  lay  it  by,  and  content  ourlelves  with 
fuch  effences  of  the  forts,  or  fpecies  of  things,  as  come  within  the  reach  of  our 
knowledge  :  which,  when  feriouily  confidered,  will  be  found,  as  I  have  faid, 
to  be  nothing  elfe,  but  thofe  abftraft,  complex  ideas,  to  which  we  have  annexed 
diftind:  general  names. 

§  1 8.  Essences  being  thus  diffinguiffied  into  nominal  and  real,  we  may 
farther  obferve,  that  in  the  fpecies  of  Ample  ideas  and  modes,  they  are  always 
the  fame ;  but  in  fubftances  always  quite  different.  Thus  a  figure,  including  a 
fpace  between  three  lines,  is  the  real,  as  well  as  nominal,  effence  of  a  triangle ; 
it  being  not  only  the  abftrad  idea,  to  which  the  general  name  is  annexed,  but 
the  very  effentia  or  being  of  the  thing  itfelf,  that  foundation,  from  which  all 
its  properties  flow,  and  to  which  they  are  all  infeparably  annexed.  But  it  is  far 
otherwife,  concerning  that  parcel  of  matter,  which  makes  the  ring  on  my  fin¬ 
ger,  wherein  thefe  two  effences  are  apparently  different.  For  it  is  the  real  con- 
ftitution  of  its  infenfible  parts,  on  which  depend  all  thofe  properties  of  colour, 
weight,  fufibility,  fixednefs,  &c.  which  makes  it  to  be  gold,  or  gives  it  a  right 
to  that  name,  which  is  therefore  its  nominal  effence :  fince  nothing  can  be 
called  gold,  but  what  has  a  conformity  of  qualities  to  that  abftrad,  complex 
idea,  to  which  that  name  is  annexed.  But  this  diftindion  of  effences,  belong¬ 
ing  particularly  to  fubftances,  we  ffiall,  when  we  come  to  confider  their  names, 
have  an  occafion  to  treat  of  more  fully. 

§  19.  That  fuch  abftrad  ideas,  with  names  to  them,  as  we  have  been  fpeak- 
ing  of,  are  effences,  may  farther  appear,  by  what  we  are  told  concerning  effences, 
viz.  that  they  are  all  ingenerable  and  incorruptible.  Which  cannot  be  true  of 
the  real  conftitutions  of  things,  which  begin  and  periffi  with  them.  All  things 
that  exift,  befides  their  author,  are  all  liable  to  change  j  efpecially  thofe  things 
we  are  acquainted  with,  and  have  ranked  into  bands  under  diftind  names  or 
eniigns.  Thus  that,  which  was  grafs  to-day,  is  to-morrow  the  flefli  of  a  ffieep ; 
and  within  few  days,  after,  becomes  part  of  a  man  :  in  all  which,  and  the  like 
changes,  it  is  evident  their  real  effence,  i.  e.  that  conffitution,  whereon  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  thefe  feveral  things  depended,  is  deftroyed,  and  periffies  with  them. 
But  effences  being  taken  for  ideas,  eftablifhed  in  the  mind,  with  names  annexed 
to  them,  they  are  fuppofed  to  remain  fteadily  the  fame,  whatever  mutations 
the  particular  fubftances  are  liable  to.  For  whatever  becomes  of  Alexander  and 
Bucephalus,  the  ideas,  to  which  man  and  horfe  are  annexed,  are  fuppofed  neverthe¬ 
lefs  to  remain  in  the  fame  :  and  fo  the  effences  of  thofe  fpecies  are  preferved 
whole  and  undeftroyed,  whatever  changes  happen  to  any,  or  all  of  the  indivi- 
als  of  thofe  fpecies.  By  this  means  the  effence  of  a  fpecies  refts  fafe  and  entire, 
without  the  exiftence  of  fo  much  as  one  individual  of  that  kind.  For  were  there 
now  no  circle  exifting,  any  where  in  the  world,  (as  perhaps  that  figure  exifts 
not  any  where,  exactly  marked  out)  yet  the  idea  annexed  to  that  name  would  not 
ceafe  to  be  what  it  is  5  nor  ceafe  to  be  as  a  pattern  to  determine  which,  of  the 
particular  figures  we  meet  with,  have  or  have  not  a  right  to  the  name  circle, 
and  fo  to  ffiew  which  of  them,  by  having  that  effence,  was  of  that  fpecies.  And 
tho’  there  neither  were,  nor  had  been,  in  nature  fuch  a  beaft  as  an  unicorn,  or  fuch 
a  fifti  as  a  mermaid ;  yet  fuppofing  thofe  names  to  ftand  for  complex,  abftrad  ideas 
that  contained  no  inconfiftency  in  them,  the  effence  of  a  mermaid  is  as  intelligible 
as  that  of  a  man  5  and  the  idea  of  an  unicorn  as  certain,  fteady,  and  permanent, 
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as  that  of  a  horfe.  From  what  has  been  faid  it  is  evident,  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  immutability  of  eiTences  proves  them  to  be  only  abftradt  ideas ;  and  is 
founded  on  the  relation  eftablifhed  between  them,  and  certain  founds,  as  figns  of 
them ;  and  will  always  be  true,  as  long  as  the  fame  name  can  have  the  lame 
fignification. 

§  20.  To  conclude,  this  is  that  which  in  Ihort  I  would  fay,  viz.  that  all  the  Recapitula- 
great  bufinefs  of  general  and  fpecies,  and  their  elfences,  amounts  to  no  more  but  t‘on- 
this,  that  men,  making  abftradt  ideas,  and  fettling  them  in  their  minds,  with 
names  annexed  to  them,  do  thereby  enable  themfelves  to  conlider  things,  and 
difcourfe  of  them,  as  it  were  in  bundles,  for  the  ealier  and  readier  improvement 
and  communication  of  their  knowledge}  which  would  advance  but  flowly, 
were  their  words  and  thoughts  confined  only  to  particulars. 
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i. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  names  of  iimple  ideas. 

TH  O’  all  words,  as  I  have  fhewn,  fignify  nothing  immediately  but 
the  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker ;  yet,  upon  a  nearer  furvey, 


we  lhall  find,  that  the  names  of  fiinple  ideas,  mixed  modes,  (under  which  I 
comprife  relations  too)  and  natural  fubftances,  have  each  of  them  fomething 
peculiar  and  different  from  the  other.  For  example : 

§  2.  First,  the  names  of  fimple  ideas  and  fubftances,  with  the  abftratft 
ideas  in  the  mind,  which  they  immediately  fignify,  intimate  alfo  fome  real  ex- 
iftence,  from  which  was  derived  their  original  pattern.  But  the  names  of  mixed 
modes  terminate  in  the  idea  that  is  in  the  mind,  and  lead  not  the  thoughts  any 
farther,  as  we  fhall  fee  more  at  large  in  the  following  chapter. 

§3.  Secondly,  the  names  of  fimple  ideas,  and  modes,  fignify  always  the 
real,  as  well  as  nominal  efience  of  their  ipecies.  But  the  names  of  natural  fub¬ 
ftances  fignify  rarely,  if  ever,  any  thing  but  barely  the  nominal  eflences  of  thofe 
fpecies,  as  we  fhall  ihew  in  the  chapter,  that  treats  of  the  names  of  fubftances, 
in  particular. 

§  4.  Thirdly,  the  names  of  fimple  ideas  are  not  capable  of  any  defini¬ 
tions  ;  the  names  of  all  complex  ideas  are.  It  has  not,  that  I  know,  been  yet 
obferved  by  any  body,  what  words  are,  and  what  are  not  capable  of  being  de¬ 
fined  }  the  want  whereof  is  (as  I  am  apt  to  think)  not  feldom  the  occaiion  of 
great  wrangling  and  obfcurity  in  men’s  difcourfes,  whilft  fome  demand  defini¬ 
tions  of  terms,  that  cannot  be  defined :  and  others  think  they  ought  to  reft  fatif- 
fied  in  an  explication,  made  by  a  more  general  word,  and  its  reftridtion,  (or  to 
fpeak  in  terms  of  art,  by  a  genus  and  difference)  when  even  after  fuch  defini¬ 
tion,  made  according  to  rule,  thofe  who  hear  it,  have  often  no  more  a  clear 
conception  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  than  they  had  before.  This,  at  leaft, 
I  think,  that  the  fhewing  what  words  are,  and  what  are  not  capable  of  defini¬ 
tions,  and  wherein  confifts  a  good  definition,  is  not  wholly  befides  our  prefent 
purpofe }  and,  perhaps,  will  afford  fo  much  light  to  the  nature  of  thefe  figns, 
and  our  ideas,  as  to  deferve  a  more  particular  confideration. 

§  5.  I  will  not  here  trouble  myfelf,  to  prove  that  all  terms  are  not  defina¬ 
ble  from  that  progrefs,  in  infinitum,  which  it  will  vifibly  lead  us  into,  if  we 
fhould  allow  that  all  names  could  be  defined.  For,  if  the  terms  of  one  defini¬ 
tion  were  ftill  to  be  defined  by  another,  where  at  laft  fhould  we  flop  ?  But  I 
fhall,  from  the  nature  of  our  ideas,  and  the  fignification  of  our  words,  fhew, 
why  fome  names  can,  and  others  cannot  be  defined,  and  which  they  are. 

§6.  I  think,  it  is  agreed,  that  a  definition  is  nothing  elfe,  but  the  fhewing 
the  meaning  of  one  word,  by  feveral  other  not  fynonymous  terms.  -The  mean¬ 
ing  of  words  being  only  the  ideas  they  are  made  to  ftand  for,  by  him  that  ufes 
them  3  the  meaning  of  any  term  is  then  fliewed,  or  the  word  is  defined,  when, 
by  other  words,  the  idea  it  is  made  the  fi2in  of,  and  annexed  to,  in  the  mind  of 
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Book  III.  the  fpeaker,  is  as  it  were  reprefented,  or  fet  before  the  view  of  another;  and 
thus  its  bonification  afcertained :  this  is  the  only  ufe  and  end  of  definitions ;  and 
therefore  the  only  meafure  of  what  is,  or  is  not  a  good  definition. 

Simple  ideas,  §  7.  This  being  premifed,  I  fay,  that  the  names  of  fimple  ideas,  and  thofe 
v/hyundefi-  only}  are  incapable  of  being  defined.  The  real'on  whereof  is  this,  that  the 
nable.  feveral  terms  of  a  definition,  fignifying  feveral  ideas,  they  can  all  together,  by 
no  means,  reprefent  an  idea,  which  has  no  compofition  at  all :  and,  therefore, 
a  definition,  which  is  properly  nothing  but  the  fhewing  the  meaning  of  one 
word,  by  feveral  others,  not  fignifying  each  the  fame  thing,  can,  in  the  names 
of  fimple  ideas,  have  no  place. 

§  8.  The  not  obferving  this  difference  in  our  ideas,  and  their  names,  has 
produced  that  eminent  trifling  in  the  fchools,  which  is  fo  eafy  to  be  obferved  in 
the  definitions  they  give  us,  of  fome  few  of  thefe  fimple  ideas.  For  as  to  the 
greateft  part  of  them,  even  thofe  mailers  of  definitions  were  fain  to  leave  them 
untouched,  merely  by  the  impoflibility  they  found  in  it.  What  more  exquifite 
jargon  could  the  wit  of  man  invent,  than  this  definition.  “  The  add  .of  a  being 
in  power,  as  far  forth  as  in  power  ?”  which  would  puzzle  any  rational  man,  to 
whom  it  was  not  already  known,  by  its  famous  abfurdity,  to  guefs  what  word 
it  could  ever  be  fuppoled  to  be  the  explication  of.  If  Tully  aiking  a  Dutchman 
what  “  beweeginge”  was,  fhould  have  received  this  explication  in  his  own  lan¬ 
guage,  that  it  was,  “  adtus  ends  in  potentia  quatenus  in  potentia  I  afk  whether 
any  one  can  imagine  he  could  thereby  have  underflood  what  the  word  “bewee¬ 
ginge”  fignified,  or  have  guefled  what  idea  a  Dutchman  ordinarily  had  in  his 
mind,  and  would  fignify  to  another  when  he  ufed  that  found. 

§  9.  Nor  have  the  modern  philofophers,  who  have  endeavoured  to  throw 
off  the  jargon  of  the  fchools,  and  fpeak  intelligibly,  much  better  fucceeded  in 
defining  fimple  ideas,  whether  by  explaining  their  caufes,  or  any  otherwife.  The 
atomifls,  who  define  motion  to  be  a  paffage  from  one  place  to  another,  what  do 
they  more  than  put  one  lynonymous  word  for  another  ?  For  what  is  pafiage, 
other  than  motion  ?  And  if  they  were  afked  what  paffage  was,  how  would  they 
better  define  it  than  by  motion  ?  For  is  it  not,  at  leall,  as  proper  and  fignificant 
to  fay,  pafiage  is  a  motion  from  one  place  to  another,  as  to  fay,  motion  is 
a  pafiage,  &c.  This  is  to  tranflate,  and  not  to  define,  when  we  change  two 
words  of  the  fame  fignification  one  for  another ;  which,  when  one  is  better  un¬ 
derflood  than  the  other,  may  ferve  to  difeover  what  idea  the  unknown  Hands 
for  ;  but  is  very  far  from  a  definition,  unlefs  we  will  fay  every  Englifh  word  in 
the  dictionary  is  the  definition  of  the  Latin  word  it  anfwers,  and  that  motion  is 
a  definition  of  motus.  Nor  will  the  fucceflive  application  of  the  parts  of  the 
fuperficies  of  one  body,  to  thofe  of  another,  which  the  Cartefians  give  us,  prove 
a  much  better  definition  of  motion,  when  well  examined. 

§  10.  “  The  abt  of  perfpicuous,  as  far  forth  as  perfpicuous,”  is  another  peripate- 
tick  definition  of  a  fimple  idea ;  which,  tho’  not  more  abfurd  than  the  former 
of  motion,  yet  betrays  its  ufeleffnefs  and  infignificancy  more  plainly,  becaufe 
experience  will  eafily  convince  any  one,  that  it  cannot  make  the  meaning  of  the 
word  light  (which  it  pretends  to  define)  at  all  underflood  by  a  blind  man ; 
but  the  definition  of  motion  appears  not  at  firfl  fight  fo  ufelefs,  becaufe  it  fcapes 
this  way  of  trial.  For  this  fimple  idea,  entering  by  the  touch,  as  well  as 
fight,  it  is  impoffible  to  fliew  an  example  of  any  one,  who  has  no  other  way 
to  get  the  idea  of  motion,  but  barely  by  the  definition  of  that  name.  Thofe 
who  tell  us,  that  light  is  a  great  number  of  little  globules,  flriking  brifkly  on 
the  bottom  of  the  eye,  fpeak  more  intelligibly  than  the  fchools ;  but  yet  thefe 
words,  ever  fo  well  underflood,  would  make  the  idea,  the  word  light  Hands  for, 
no  more  known,  to  a  man  that  underHands  it  not  before,  than  if  one  fhould  tell 
him,  that  light  was  nothing  but  a  company  of  little  tennis  balls,  which  fa- 
ries  all  day  long  Hruck  with  rackets  againH  fome  men’s  foreheads,  whilH  they 
paffed  by  others.  For  granting  this  explication  of  the  thing  to  be  true  ;  yet 
the  idea  of  the  caufe  of  light,  if  we  had  it  ever  fo  exadt,  would  no  more 
give  us  the  idea  of  light  itlelf,  as  it  is  fuch  a  particular  perception  in  us,  than 
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the  idea  of  the  figure,  and  motion  of  a  fharp  piece  of  Heel,  would  give  us  Chap, 
the  idea  of  that  pain,  which  it  is  able  to  caufe  in  us.  For  the  caufe  of  any  IV, 
fenfation,  and  the  fenfation  itfdf,  in  all  the  fimple  ideas  of  one  fenfe,  are  two 
ideas ;  and  two  ideas  fo  different  and  distant  one  from  another,  that  no  two 
can  be  more  fo.  And,  therefore,  fhould  Des  Cartes’s  globules  ftrike  ever  fo 
long,  on  the  retina  of  a  man,  who  was  blind  by  a  gutta  ferena,  he  would 
thereby  never  have  any  idea  of  light,  or  any  thing  approaching  it,  tho’  he  under- 
ffood  what  little  globules  were,  and  what  ffriking  on  another  body  was,  ever 
fo  well.  And,  therefore,  the  Cartefians  very  well  distinguish  between  that  light, 
which  is  the  caufe  of  that  fenfation  in  us,  and  the  idea,  which  is  produced  in 
us  by  it,  and  is  that  which  is  properly  light. 

§  ii.  Simple  ideas,  as  has  been  Shewn,  are  only  to  be  got  by  thofe  im- Simple  ideas, 
preiTions,  objects  themfelves  make  on  our  minds,  by  the  proper  inlets,  appointed  wky  urj.^~ 
to  each  fort.  If  they  are  not  received  this  way,  all  the  words  in  the  world  "he/ex-*' 
made  ufe  of  to  explain,  or  define  any  of  their  names,  will  never  be  able  to  pro- plained, 
duce  in  us  the  idea  it  ftands  for.  For  words  being  founds,  can  produce  in  us 
no  other  fimple  ideas,  than  of  thofe  veiy  founds ;  nor  excite  any  in  us,  but  by 
that  voluntary  connection,  which  is  known  to  be  between  them,  and  thofe  fim¬ 
ple  ideas,  which  common  ufe  has  made  them  figns  of.  He  that  thinks  other- 
wife,  let  him  try,  if  any  words  can  give  him  the  tafte  of  a  pine  apple,  and 
make  him  Have  the  true  idea  of  the  relifh  of  that  celebrated,  delicious  fruit. 

So  far  as  he  is  told  it  has  a  refemblance  with  any  taftes,  whereof  he  has  the  ideas 
already  in  his  memory,  imprinted  there  by  fenlible  objects,  not  Strangers  to  his 
palate,  fo  far  may  he  approach  that  refemblance  in  his  mind.  But  this  is  not 
giving  us  that  idea  by  a  definition,  but  exciting  in  us  other  fimple  ideas,  by  their 
known  names ;  which  will  be  ftill  very  different  from  the  true  tafte  of  that  fruit 
itfelf.  In  light  and  colours,  and  all  other  fimple  ideas,  it  is  the  fame  thing ; 
for  the  fignification  of  founds  is  not  natural,  but  only  impofed  and  arbitrary. 

And  no  definition  of  light,  or  rednefs,  is  more  fitted,  or  able  to  produce  either 
of  thofe  ideas  in  us,  than  the  found,  light,  or  red,  by  itfelf.  For  to  hope 
to  produce  an  idea  of  light,  or  colour,  by  a  found  however  formed,  is  to 
expeCt  that  founds  fhould  be  vifible,  or  colours  audible,  and  to  make  the  ears 
do  the  office  of  all  the  other  fenfes.  Which  is  all  one  as  to  fay,  that  we  might 
tafte,  fmell,  and  fee,  by  the  ears ;  a  fort  of  philofophy  worthy  only  of  Sancho 
Pancha,  who  had  the  faculty  to  fee  Dulcinea  by  hearfay.  And,  therefore,  he, 
that  has  not  before  received  into  his  mind,  by  the  proper  inlet,  the  fimple  idea, 
which  any  word  ftands  for,  can  never  come  to  know  the  fignification  of  that 
word  by  any  other  words,  or  founds  whatfoever,  put  together,  according  to 
any  rules  of  definition.  The  only  way  is,  by  applying  to  his  fenfes  the  pro¬ 
per  objeCt ;  and  fo  producing  that  idea  in  him,  for  which  he  has  learned  the 
name  already.  A  ftudious,  blind  man,  who  had  mightily  beat  his  head  about 
vifible  objeCts,  and  made  ufe  of  the  explication  of  his  books  and  friends,  to 
underftand  thofe  names  of  light  and  colours,  which  often  came  in  his  way, 
bragged  one  day,  that  he  now  understood  what  fcarlet  Signified.  Upon  which 
his  friend  demanding,  what  fcarlet  was  ?  the  blind  man  anfwer’d,  It  was  like 
the  found  of  a  trumpet.  Juft  fuch  an  understanding  of  the  name  of  any  other 
fimple  idea  will  he  have,  who  hopes  to  get  it  only  from  a  definition,  or  other 
words  made  ufe  of  to  explain  it. 

§  12.  The  cafe  is  quite  other  wife  in  complex  ideas;  which  confifting  of  feve-  The  con- 
ral  fimple  ones,  it  is  in  the  power  of  words,  Standing  for  the  feveral  ideas  that  trary  Shewed 
make  that  composition,  to  imprint  complex  ideas  in  the  mind,  which  were  ne-  -de^b/in- 
ver  there  before,  and  fo  make  their  names  be  understood.  In  fuch  collections  ftances  of  a 
of  ideas,  paffmg  under  one  name,  definition,  or  the  teaching  the  fignification  of  Statue,  and 
one  word  by  feveral  others,  has  place,  and  may  make  us  underftand  the  names rainbuW  * 
of  things,  which  never  came  within  the  reach  of  our  fenfes :  and  frame  ideas 
fuitable  to  thofe  in  other  men’s  minds,  when  they  ufe  thofe  names :  provided 
that  none  of  the  terms  of  the  definition  Stand  for  any  fuch  fimple  ideas,  which  he, 
to  whom  the  explication  is  made,  has  never  yet  had  in  his  thought.  Thus  the 
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word  ftatute  may  be  explained  to  a  blind  man,  by  other  words,  when  picture 
cannot  j  his  fenfes  having  given  him  the  idea  of  figure,  but  not  of  colours,  which 
therefore  words  cannot  excite  in  him.  This  gained  the  prize  to  the  painter  a- 
gainft  the  ftatuary ;  each  of  which  contending  for  the  excellency  of  his  art, 
and  the  ftatuary  bragging  that  his  was  to  be  preferred,  becaufe  it  reached  far¬ 
ther,  and  even  thofe  who  had  loft  their  eyes,  could  yet  perceive  the  excellency 
of  it ;  the  painter  agreed  to  refer  himfelf  to  the  judgment  of  a  blind  man ;  who 
being  brought  where  there  was  a  ftatue  made  by  the  one,  and  a  picture  drawn 
by  the  other,  he  was  firft  led  to  the  ftatue,  in  which  he  traced  with  his  hands 
all  the  lineaments  of  the  face  and  body,  and  with  great  admiration  applauded 
the  {kill  of  the  workman.  But  being  led  to  the  pidture,  and  having  his  hands 
laid  upon  it,  was  told,  that  now  he  touched  the  head,  and  then  the  forehead, 
eyes,  nofe,  &c.  as  his  hand  moved  over  the  parts  of  the  pidture  on  the  cloth, 
without  finding  any  the  leaft  diftindtion :  whereupon  he  cried  out,  that  certainly 
that  muft  needs  be  a  very  admirable  and  divine  piece  of  workmanlhip,  which 
could  reprefent  to  them  all  thofe  parts,  where  he  could  neither  feel,  nor  per¬ 
ceive  any  thing. 

§  13.  He  that  fhould  ufe  the  word  rainbow  to  one,  who  knew  all  thofe  co¬ 
lours,  but  yet  had  never  feen  that  phenomenon,  would,  by  enumerating  the 
figure,  largenefs,  polition,  and  order  of  the  colours,  fo  well  define  that  word, 
that  it  might  be  perfectly  underftood.  But  yet  that  definition,  how  exadt  and 
perfedt  foever,  would  never  make  a  blind  man  underftand  it ;  becaufe  feveral  of 
the  fimple  ideas  that  make  that  complex  one,  being  fuch,  as  he  never  received 
by  fenfation  and  experience,  no  words  are  able  to  excite  them  in  his  mind. 

§14.  Simple  ideas,  as  has  been  fhewed,  can  only  be  got  by  experience, 
from  thofe  objects,  which  are  proper  to  produce  in  us  thofe  perceptions.  When, 
by  this  means,  we  have  our  minds  ftored  with  them,  and  know  the  names  for 
them,  then  we  are  in  a  condition  to  define,  and  by  definition  to  underftand  the 
names  of  complex  ideas,  that  are  made  up  of  them.  But  when  any  term  ftands 
for  a  fimple  idea,  that  a  man  has  never  yet  had  in  his  mind,  it  is  impoflible  by 
any  words  to  make  known  its  meaning  to  him.  When  any  term  ftands  for  an 
idea  a  man  is  acquainted  with,  but  is  ignorant  that  that  term  is  the  fign  of  it, 
there  another  name,  of  the  fame  idea,  which  he  has  been  accuftomed  to,  may 
make  him  underftand  its  meaning.  But  in  no  cafe  whatfoever  is  any  name  of 
any  fimple  idea,  capable  of  a  definition. 

§  15.  Fourthly,  but  tho’  the  names  of  fimple  ideas  have  not  the  help  of 
definition,  to  determine  their  fignification,  yet  that  hinders  not,  but  that  they 
are  generally  lefs  doubtful  and  uncertain,  than  thofe  of  mixed  modes  and  fub- 
ftances :  becaufe  they  ftanding  only  for  one  fimple  perception,  men,  for  the 
moft  part,  eafily  and  perfectly  agree  in  their  fignification ;  and  there  is  little  room 
for  miftake  and  wrangling  about  their  meaning.  He  that  knows  once  that 
whitenefs  is  the  name  of  that  colour,  he  has  obferved  in  fnow,  or  milk,  will 
not  be  apt  to  mifapply  that  word,  as  long  as  he  retains  that  idea ;  which,  when 
he  has  quite  loft,  he  is  not  apt  to  miftake  the  meaning  of  it,  but  perceives  he 
underftands  it  not.  There  is  neither  a  multiplicity  of  fimple  ideas  to  be  put  to¬ 
gether,  which  makes  the  doubtfulnefs  in  the  names  of  mixed  modes  j  nor  a  fup- 
pofed,  but  an  unknown,  real  eflence,  with  properties  depending  thereon,  the 
precife  number  whereof  are  alfo  unknown,  which  makes  the  difficulty  in  the 
names  of  fubftances.  But,  on  the  contrary,  in  fimple  ideas  the  whole  fignifi¬ 
cation  of  the  name  is  known  at  once,  and  confifts  not  of  parts,  whereof  more 
or  lefs  being  put  in,  the  idea  may  be  varied,  and  fo  the  fignification  of  its  name 
be  obfeure,  or  uncertain. 

§  16.  Fifthly,  this  farther  may  be  obferved  concerning  fimple  ideas,  and 
their  names,  that  they  have  but  few  afcents  in  linea  praedicamentali  (as  they 
call  it  )  from  the  loweft  fpecies  to  the  fummum  genus.  The  reafon  whereof  is, 
that  the  loweft  fpecies  being  but  one  fimple  idea,  nothing  can  be  left  out  of  it  j 
that  fo,  the  difference  being  taken  away,  it  may  agree  with  feme  other  thing  in 
one  idea  common  to  them  both  j  which  having  one  name,  is  the  genus  of  the 
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bther  two  :  v.  g.  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  left  out  of  the  idea  of  white  and  Chap. 
red,  to  make  them  agree  in  one  common  appearance,  and  fo  have  one  general  IV. 
name ;  as  rationality  being  left  out  of  the  complex  idea  of  man,  makes  it  a- 
gree  with  brute,  in  the  more  general  idea  and  name  of  animal :  and  therefore 
when  to  avoid  unpleafant  enumerations,  men  would  comprehend  both  white 
and  red,  and  feveral  other  fuch  Ample  ideas,  under  one  general  name ;  they 
have  been  fain  to.  do  it  by  a  word,  which  denotes  only  the  way  they  get  into 
the  mind.  For  when  white,  red  and  yellow  are  all  comprehended  under  the 
genus  or  name  colour,  it  fignifies  no  more  but  fuch  ideas  as  are  produced  in  the 
mind  only  by  the  fight,  and  have  entrance  only  thro’  the  eyes.  And  when 
they  would  frame  yet  a  more  general  term,  to  comprehend  both  colours  and 
founds,  and  the  like  Ample  ideas,  they  do  it  by  a  word  that  fignifies  all  fuch 
as  come  into  the  mind  only  by  one  fenfe :  and  fo  the  general  term  quality,  in 
its  ordinary  acceptation,  comprehends  colours,  founds,  taftes,  fmells  and  tangi¬ 
ble  qualities,  with  diftinCtion  from  extenfion,  number,  motion,  pleafure  and 
pain,  which  make  imprefiions  on  the  mind,  and  introduce  their  ideas  by  more 
fenles  than  one. 

§17.  Sixthly,  the  names  of  fimple  ideas,  fubftances,  and  mixed  modes,  6.  Names  of 
have  alfo  this  difference  ;  that  thofe  of  mixed  modes  Hand  for  ideas  perfectly  arbi- 
trary ;  thofe  of  fubftances  are  not  perfectly  fo,  but  refer  to  a  pattern,  tho’  with  dei,  not  at 
fome  latitude ;  and  thofe  of  fimple  ideas  are  perfectly  taken  from  the  exigence  of  all  arbitrary, 
things,  and  are  not  arbitrary  at  all.  Which,  what  difference  it  makes  in  the  fig- 
nifications  of  their  names,  we  {hall  fee  in  the  following  chapters. 

Th  e  names  of  fimple  modes  differ  little  from  thofe  of  fimple  ideas. 

CHAP,  y/ 

Of  the  names  of  mixed  modes  and  relations. 

§  i.  f  |  'HE  names  of  mixed  modes  being  general,  they  ftand,  as  has  been  Chap, 
1  {hewn,  for  forts  or  fpecies  of  things,  each  of  which  has  its  pecu-  V. 
liar  effence.  The  efiences  of  thefe  fpecies  alfo,  as  has  been  {hewed,  are  no- 
thing  but  the  abftraCt  ideas  in  the  mind,  to  which  the  name  is  annexed.  Thus  d  hakftra£fc 
far  the  names  and  efiences  of  mixed  modes,  have  nothing  but  what  is  com-  ideas  as 
mon  to  them  with  other  ideas  :  but,  if  we  take  a  little  nearer  furvey  of  them,  other  gene- 
we  {hall  find  that  they  have  fomething  peculiar,  which  perhaps  may  deferve  our  ral  names- 
attention. 

§  2.  The  firft  particularity  I  {hall  obferve  in  them,  is,  that  the  abftraCt  1.  The  ideas 
ideas,  or,  if  you  pleafe,  the  efiences  of  the  feveral  fpecies  of  mixed  modes  are  *hey  ftand 
made  by  the  underftanding,  wherein  they  differ  from  thofe  of  fimple  ideas :  in  b^theunder- 
which  fort,  the  mind  has  no  power  to  make  any  one,  but  only  receives  fuch  as  Handing, 
are  prefented  to  it,  by  the  real  exiftence  of  things  operating  upon  it. 

§  3.  In  the  next  place,  thefe  efiences  of  the  fpecies  of  mixed  modes,  are  not  2.  Made  ar- 
only  made  by  the  mind,  but  made  very  arbitrarily,  made  without  patterns,  or  bltranjy> 
reference  to  any  real  exiftence.  Wherein  they  differ  from  thofe  of  fubftances,  patterns.101* 
which  carry  with  them  the  fuppofition  of  fome  real  being,  from  which  they 
are  taken,  and  to  which  they  are  conformable.  But,  in  its  complex  ideas  of 
mixed  modes,  the  mind  takes  a  liberty  not  to  follow  the  exiftence  of  things 
exactly.  It  unites  and  retains  certain  collections,  as  fo  many  diftinCt  fpecifick 
ideas,  whilft  others,  that  as  often  occur  in  nature,  and  are  as  plainly  fuggefted 
by  outward  things,  pafs  negleCted,  without  particular  names,  or  fpecifications. 

Nor  does  the  mind,  in  thefe  of  mixed  modes,  as  in  the  complex  ideas  of  fub¬ 
ftances,  examine  them  by  the  real  exiftence  of  things ;  or  verify  them  by  pat¬ 
terns,  containing  fuch  peculiar  compofitions  in  nature.  To  know  whether  his 
idea  of  adultery,  or  inceft,  be  right,  will  a  man  feek  it  any  where  amongft  things 
exifting  ?  Or  is  it  true,  becaufe  any  one  has  been  witnefs  to  fuch  an  aCtion  ? 

No  :  but  it  fuftices  here,  that  men  have  put  together  fuch  a  collection  into  one 
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Book  III.  complex  idea,  that  makes  the  archetype  and  fpecifick  idea,  whether  ever  any  inch 
aCtion  were  committed  in  reram  natura,  or  no. 

§  4.  To  underhand  this  aright,  we  muft  confider,  wherein  this  making  of 
thefe  complex  ideas  confifts ;  and  that  is  not  in  the  making  any  new  idea,  but 
putting  together  thofe,  which  the  mind  had  before.  Wherein  the  mind  does 
thefe  three  things :  firft,  it  chufes  a  certain  number :  fecondly,  it  gives  them 
connection,  and  makes  them  into  one  idea :  thirdly,  it  ties  them  together  by  a 
name.  If  we  examine  how  the  mind  proceeds  in  thele,  and  what  liberty  it 
takes  in  them,  we  fhall  eafily  oblerve,  how  thefe  eftences  of  the  fpecies  of 
'mixed  modes  are  the  workmanfhip  of  the  mind,  and  confequently,  that  the 
fpecies  themfelves  are  of  men’s  making. 

Evidently  §  5.  No  body  can  doubt,  but  that  thefe  ideas  of  mixed  modes  are  made  by 
in  a  voluntary  collection  of  ideas,  put  together  in  the  mind,  independent  from  any 
is  often6 be- a  original  patterns  in  nature,  who  will  but- reflect,  that  this  fort  of  complex  ideas 
maybe  made,  abftraCted,  and  have  names  given  them,  and  fo  a  fpecies  be  con- 
ftituted,  before  any  one  individual  of  that  fpecies  ever  exifted.  Who  can  doubt 
but  the  ideas  of  facrilege,  or  adultery,  might  be  framed  in  the  mind  of  men,  and 
have  names  given  them;  and  fo  thefe  fpecies  of  mixed  modes  be  conftituted, 
before  either  of  them  was  ever  committed  ;  and  might  be  as  well  difcourfed  of, 
and  reafoned  about,  and  as  certain  truths  difcovered  of  them,  whilft  yet  they 
had  no  being  but  in  the  underftanding,  as  well  as  now,  that  they  have  but  too 
frequently  a  real  exiftence  ?  Whereby  it  is  plain,  how  much  the  forts  of  mixed 
modes  are  the  creatures  of  the  underftanding,  where  they  have  a  being  as  fubfer- 
vient  to  all  the  ends  of  real  truth  and  knowledge,  as  when  they  really  exift :  and 
we  cannot  doubt  but  law-makers  have  often  made  laws  about  fpecies  of  aCtions, 
which  were  only  the  creatures  of  their  own  underftandings ;  beings  that  had 
no  other  exiftence,  but  in  their  own  minds.  And  I  think  no  body  can  deny, 
but  that  the  refurreCtion  was  a  fpecies  of  mixed  modes  in  the  mind,  before  it 
really  exifted. 

§  6.  To  fee  how  arbitrarily  thefe  efiences  of  mixed  modes  are  made  by  the  mind, 
cefl  dftab  m~  we  nee<^  kut  take  a  view  of  almoft  any  of  them.  A  little  looking  into  them 
bing.  will  fatisfy  us,  that  it  is  the  mind  that  combines  feveral,  fcattered,  independent 
ideas  into  one  complex  one,  and,  by  the  common  name  it  gives  them,  makes 
them  the  effence  of  a  certain  fpecies,  without  regulating  itfelf  by  any  con¬ 
nection  they  have  in  nature.  For  what  greater  connection  in  nature  has  the 
idea  of  a  man,  than  the  idea  of  a  fheep,  with  killing ;  that  this  is  made  a  par¬ 
ticular  fpecies  of  aCtion,  fignified  by  the  word  murder,  and  the  other  not? 
Or,  what  union  is  there  in  nature  between  the  idea  of  the  relation  of  a  father, 
with  killing,  than  that  of  a  fon,  or  neighbour ;  that  thofe  are  combined  into 
one  complex  idea,  and  thereby  made  the  effence  of  the  diftinCt  fpecies  parri¬ 
cide,  whilft  the  other  makes  no  diftinCt  fpecies  at  all  ?  But,  tho’  they  have  made 
killing  a  man’s  father,  or  mother,  a  diftinCt  fpecies  from  killing  his  fon,  or 
daughter ;  yet  in  fome  other  cafes,  fon  and  daughter  are  taken  in  too,  as  well 
as  father  and  mother ;  and  they  are  all  equally  comprehended  in  the  fame  fpe¬ 
cies,  as  in  that  of  inceft.  Thus  the  mind,  in  mixed  modes,  arbitrarily  unites 
into  complex  ideas,  fuch  as  it  finds  convenient ;  whilft  others,  that  have  alto¬ 
gether  as  much  union  in  nature,  are  left  loofe,  and  never  combined  into  one 
idea,  becaufe  they  have  no  need  of  one  name.  It  is  evident  then,  that  the  mind, 
by  its  free  choice,  gives  a  connection  to  a  certain  number  of  ideas,  which  in  na¬ 
ture  have  no  more  union  with  one  another,  than  others  that  it  leaves  out : 
Why  elfe  is  the  part  of  the  weapon,  the  beginning  of  the  wound  is  made  with, 
taken  notice  of,  to  make  the  diftinCt  fpecies  called  ftabbing,  and  the  figure  and 
matter  of  the  weapon  left  out  ?  I  do  not  fay  this  is  done  without  reafon,  as 
we  fhall  fee  more  by  and  by ;  but  this  I  fay,  that  it  is  done  by  the  free  choice 
of  the  mind,  purfuing  its  own  ends  ;  and  that,  therefore,  thefe  fpecies  of  mixed 
modes  are  the  workmanfhip  of  the  underftanding :  and  there  is  nothing  more 
evident,  than  that  for  the  moft  part,  in  the  framing  thefe  ideas,  the  mind 
fearches  not  its  patterns  in  nature,  nor  refers  the  ideas,  it  makes,  to  the  real 

exiftence 
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exigence  of  things ;  but  puts  fuch  together,  as  may  belt  ferve  its  oivn  purpofes  Chap, 
without  tying  itfelf  to  a  precife  imitation  of  any  thing  that  really  exifts.  V. 

§7.  But  tho’  thefe  complex  ideas,  or  effences  of  mixed  modes,  depend  on  ' 
the  mind,  and  are  made  by  it,  with  great  liberty  ;  yet  they  are  not  made  at  ran-  ^rvicn^to^" 
dom,  and  jumbled  together  without  any  reafon  at  all.  Tho’  thefe  complex  ideas  the  end  of 
be  not  always  copied  from  nature,  yet  they  are  always  fuited  to  the  end,  for  language, 
which  abftraCt  ideas  are  made :  and,  tho’  they  be  combinations  made  of  ideas, 
that  are  loofe  enough,  and  have  as  little  union  in  themfelves,  as  feveral  other 
to  which  the  mind  never  gives  a  connection,  that  combines  them  into  one  idea ; 
yet  they  are  always  made  for  the  convenience  of  communication,  which  is  the 
chief  end  of  language.  The  ufe  of  language  is,  by  fhort  founds,  to  fignify,  with 
eafe  and  difpatch,  general  conceptions  j  wherein  not  only  abundance  of  parti¬ 
culars  may  be  contained,  but  alfo  a  great  variety  of  independent  ideas  collected 
into  one  complex  one.  In  the  making,  therefore,  of  the  lpecies  of  mixed  modes, 
men  have  had  regard  only  to  fuch  combinations,  as  they  had  occaiion  to  men¬ 
tion  one  to  another.  Thofe  they  have  combined  into  diftinCt,  complex  ideas, 
and  given  names  to;  whilft  others,  that  in  nature  have  as  near  an  union,  are 
left  loofe  and  unregarded.  For,  to  go  no  farther  than  human  aCtions  themfelves, 
if  they  would  make  diftinCt,  abftraCt  ideas  of  all  the  varieties  might  be  obferved 
in  them,  the  number  muft  be  infinite,  and  the  memory  confounded  with  the  plen¬ 
ty,  as  well  as  overcharged  to  little  purpofe.  It  fuffices,  that  men  make  and 
name  fo  many  complex  ideas  of  thefe  mixed  modes,  as  they  find  they  have  occa- 
fion  to  have  names  for,  in  the  ordinary  occurrence  of  their  affairs.  If  they  join 
to  the  idea  of  killing,  the  idea  of  father,  or  mother,  and  fo  make  a  diftinCt 
fpecies,  from  killing  a  man’s  fon,  or  neighbour,  it  is  becaufe  of  the  different 
heinoufnefs  of  the  crime,  and  the  diftinCt  punifhment  is  due  to  the  murdering 
a  man’s  father  and  mother,  different  from  what  ought  to  be  inflicted  on  the 
murder  of  a  fon  or  neighbour  ;  and,  therefore*  they  find  it  neceffary  to  mention 
it  by  a  diftinCt  name,  which  is  the  end  of  making  that  diftinCt  combination. 

But,  tho’  the  ideas  of  mother  and  daughter  are  fo  differently  treated,  in  refe¬ 
rence  to  the  idea  of  killing,  that  the  one  is  joined  with  it,  to  make  a  diftinCt 
abftraCt  idea  with  a  name,  and  fo  a  diftinCt  fpecies,  and  the  other  not ;  yet  in 
refpeCt  of  carnal  knowledge,  they  are  both  taken  in,  under  inceft :  and  that  ftill, 
for  the  fame  convenience  of  expreffing  under  one  name,  and  reckoning  of  one 
fpecies,  fuch  unclean  mixtures,  as  have  a  peculiar  turpitude  beyond  others ; 
and  this  to  avoid  circumlocutions,  and  tedious  defcriptions. 

§8.  Amoderate  fkill,  in  different  languages  will  eafily  fatisfy  one  of  the  Whereof  the 
truth  of  this ;  it  being  fo  obvious  to  obferve  great  ftore  of  words  in  one  lan-  jntranflata- 
guage,  which  have  not  any  that  anfwer  them  in  another.  Which  plainly  thews,  eTs°kn-0f 
that  thofe  of  one  country,  by  their  cuftoms  and  manner  of  life,  have  found  oc-  guages  are  a 
cafiion  to  make  feveral  complex  ideas,  and  give  names  to  them,  which  others  Pro°f 
never  collected  into  fpecifick  ideas.  This  could  not  have  happened,  if  thefe 
fpecies  were  the  fteady  workmanfhip  of  nature,  and  not  collections,  made  and 
abftraCted  by  the  mind,  in  order  to  naming,  and  for  the  convenience  of  com¬ 
munication.  The  terms  of  our  law,  which  are  not  empty  founds,  will  hardly 
find  words,  that  anfwer  them  in  the  Spanifh,  or  Italian,  no  fcanty  languages ; 
much  lefs,  I  think,  could  any  one  tranflate  them  into  the  Caribees  or  Weftoe 
tongues  j  and  the  Verfura  of  the  Romans,  or  Corban  of  the  Jews,  have  no  words 
in  other  languages  to  anfwer  them ;  the  reafon  whereof  is  plain,  from  what  has 
been  faid.  Nay,  if  we  will  look  a  little  more  nearly  into  this  matter,  and  ex¬ 
actly  compare  different  languages,  we  fhall  find,  that  tho’  they  have  words, 
which  in  tranflations  and  dictionaries  are  fuppofed  to  anfwer  one  another  ;  yet 
there  is  fcarce  one  of  ten  amongft  the  names  of  complex  ideas,  efpecially  of 
mixed  modes,  that  hands  for  the  fame  precife  idea,  which  the  word  does,  that 
in  dictionaries  it  is  rendered  by.  There  are  no  ideas  more  common,  and  lefs 
compounded,  than  the  meafures  of  time,  extenfion,  and  weight,  and  the 
Latin  names,  hora,  pes,  libra,  are  without  difficulty  rendered  by  the  Englifh 
names,  hour,  foot,  and  pound ;  but  yet  there  is  nothing  more  evident,  than  that 
Vol.  I.  G  g  g  the 
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Book  III.  the  ideas  a  Roman  annexed  to  thefe  Latin  names,  were  very  far  different  from 
thofe  which  an  Englifhman  exprefles  by  thofe  Englifh  ones.  And  if  either  of 
thefe  Yhould  make  ufe  of  the  meafures,  that  thofe  of  the  other  language  defigned 
by  their  names,  he  would  be  quite  out  in  his  account.  Thefe  are  too  lenfible 
proofs  to  be  doubted ;  and  we  fhall  find  this  much  more  fo,  in  the  names  of 
more  abftraCt  and  compounded  ideas,  fuch  as  are  the  greateft  part  of  thofe,  which 
make  up  moral  difcourfes :  whole  names,  when  men  come  curioufly  to  com¬ 
pare  with  thofe  they  are  tranflated  into,  in  other  languages,  they  will  find  very 
few  of  them  exactly  to  correfpond  in  the  whole  extent  of  their  fignifications. 

This  fhews  §  9.  The  reafon,  why  I  take  fo  particular  notice  of  this,  is,  that  we  may  not 
fpecies  to  be  pe  miftaken  about  genera  and  fpecies,  and  their  e fiances,  as  if  they  were  things 
made  for  rep-ularlv  and  conftantly  made  by  nature,  and  had  a  real  exiftence  in  things ; 

cation.  when  they  appear,  upon  a  more  wary  lurvey,  to  be  nothing  elle  but  an  artmce 

of  the  understanding,  for  the  eafier  fignifying  fuch  collections  of  ideas,  as  it 
fliould  often  have  occafion  to  communicate,  by  one  general  term j  under  which 
divers  particulars,  as  far  forth  as  they  agreed  to  that  abftraCt  idea,  might  be 
comprehended.  And,  if  the  doubtful  fignification  of  the  word,  fpecies,  may 
make  it  found  harfh  to  fome,  that  I  fay,  “  the  fpecies  of  mixed  modes  are 
«  made  by  the  understanding j”  yet,  I  think,  it  can  by  no  body  be  denied,  that 
it  is  the  mind  makes  thofe  abftraCt,  complex  ideas,  to  which  fpecifick -names  are 
given.  And  if  it  be  true,  as  it  is,  that  the  mind  makes  the  patterns  for  forting 
and  naming  of  things,  I  leave  it  to  be  confidered,  who  makes  the  boundaries 
-  of  the  fort  of  fpecies ;  fince  with  me,  fpecies  and  fort  have  no  other  difference, 
than  that  of  a  Latin  and  Englifh  idiom. 

In  mixed  §  io.  The  near  relation  that  there  is  between  fpecies,  efiences,  and  their  ge- 
modes,  it  is  neral  name,  at  leaft  in  mixed  modes,  will  farther  appear,  when  we  confider,  that 
that"ties  the  mme  t^iat  feems  to  pmferve  thofe  efiences,  and  give  them  their  lading 

combination  duration.  For  the  connection,  between  the  loofe  parts  of  thofe  complex  ideas, 
together,  being  made  by  the  mind,  this  union,  which  has  no  particular  foundation  in  na- 
and  makes  it  ture^  wouy  ceafe  again,  were  there  not  fomething,  that  did  as  it  were  hold  it 
a  PLC1CS<  together,  and  keep  the  parts  from  fcattering.  Tho’,  therefore,  it  be  the  mind, 
that  makes  the  collection,  it  is  the  name  which  is  as  it  were  the  knot  that  ties 
them  faff  together.  What  a  vaft  variety  of  different  ideas  does  the  word  tri- 
umphus  hold  together,  and  deliver  to  us  as  one  fpecies !  Had  this  name  been 
never  made,  or  quite  loft,  we  might,  no  doubt,  have  had  defcriptions  of  what 
paffed  in  that  folemnity :  but  yet,  I  think,  that  which  holds  thofe  different  parts 
together,  in  the  unity  of  one  complex  idea,  is  that  very  word  annexed  to  it j. 
without  which,  the  feveral  parts  of  that  v/ould  no  more  be  thought  to  make  one 
thing,  than  any  other  fhew,  which  having  never  been  made  but  once,  had  never 
been  united  into  one  complex  idea,  under  one  denomination.  How  much  there¬ 
fore,  in  mixed  modes,  the  unity  neceflary  to  any  effence  depends  on  the  mind, 
and  how  much  the  continuation  and  fixing  of  that  unity  depends  on  the  name 
in  common  ufe  annexed  to  it  3  I  leave  to  be  confidered  by  thofe,  who  look  upon 
efiences  and  fpecies  as  real,  eftablilhed  things  in  nature. 

§  11.  Suitable  to  this,  we  find,  that  men,  fpeakingof  mixed  modes,  fel- 
dom  imagine,  or  take  any  other  for  fpecies  of  them,  but  fuch  as  are  fet  out  by 
name :  becaufe  they  being  of  man's  making  only,  in  order  to  naming,  no  fuch 
fpecies  are  taken  notice  of,  or  fuppofed  to  be,  unlefs  a  name  be  joined  to  it,  as 
the  fign  of  man’s  having  combined  into  one  idea  feveral  loofe  ones 5  and,  by  that 
name,  giving  a  lafting  union  to  the  parts,  which  would  otherwife  ceafe  to  have 
any,  as  foon  as  the  mind  laid  by  that  abftraCt  idea,  and  ceafed  actually  to  think 
on  it.  But,  when  a  name  is  once  annexed  to  it,  wherein  the  parts  of  that  com¬ 
plex  idea  have  a  fettled  and  permanent  union  3  then  is  the  effence  as  it  were 
eftablilhed,  and  the  fpecies  looked  on  as  compleat.  For,  to  what  purpofe  fhould 
the  memory  charge  itfelf  with  fuch  compofitions,  unlefs  it  were  by  abftraCtion 
to  make  them  general  ?  And  to  what  purpofe  make  them  general,  unlefs  it 
were  that  they  might  have  general  names,  for  the  convenience  of  difeourfe  and 
sommunication  ?  Thus  we  fee,  that  killing  a  man  with  a  fword  or  a  hatchet, 
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are  looked  on  as  no  diftindt  Ipecies  of  adtion :  but,  if  the  point  of  the  fv/ord 
firll  enter  the  body,  it  paffes  for  a  didindt  fpecies,  where  it  has  a  didindt  name  j 
as  in  England,  in  whole  language  it  is  called  dabbing :  but  in  another  country, 
where  it  has  not  happened  to  be  fpecified  under  a  peculiar  name,  it  palfes  not 
for  a  didindt  fpecies.  But  in  the  fpecies  of  corporeal  fub dances,  tho’  it  be  the 
mind  that  makes  the  nominal  elfence ;  yet,  fince  thofe  ideas,  which  are  com¬ 
bined  in  it,  are  luppofed  to  have  an  union  in  nature,  whether  the  mind  joins 
them  or  no,  therefore  thofe  are  looked  on  as  didindt  fpecies,  without  any  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  mihd,  either  abftradting,  or  giving  a  name  to  that  complex  idea. 

§  12.  Conformable  alfo  to  what  has  been  laid,  concerning  the  elfences 
of  the  fpecies  of  mixed  modes,  that  they  are  the  creatures  of  the  underdand- 
ing,  rather  than  the  works  of  nature :  conformable,  I  fay,  to  this,  we  find  that 
their  names  lead  our  thoughts  to  the  mind,  and  no  farther.  When  we  fpeak  of 
juftice,  or  gratitude,  we  frame  to  our  felves  no  imagination  of  any  thing  exid- 
ing,  which  we  would  conceive  ;  but  our  thoughts  terminate  in  the  abftradt 
ideas  of  thofe  virtues,  and  look  no  farther :  as  they  do,  when  we  fpeak  of  a 
horfe,  or  iron,  whofe  fpecifick  ideas  we  confider  not,  as  barely  in  the  mind,  but 
as  in  things  themfelves,  which  afford  the  original  patterns  of  thofe  ideas.  But 
in  mixed  modes,  at  lead;  the  mod;  confiderable  parts  of  them,  which  are  moral 
beings,  we  confider  the  original  patterns  as  being  in  the  mind ;  and  to  thofe  we 
refer  for  the  didinguilhing  of  particular  beings  under  names.  And  hence  I 
think  it  is,  that  thefe  elfences,  of  the  fpecies  of  mixed  modes,  are,  by  a  more 
particular  name,  called  notions ;  as  by  a  peculiar  right,  appertaining  to  the  under- 
danding. 

§  13.  Hence,  likewife,  we  may  learn,  why  the  complex  ideas  of  mixed 
modes  are  commonly  more  compounded  and  decompounded,  than  thofe  of  na¬ 
tural  fubdances.  Becaufe  they  being  the  workmanlhip  of  the  underdanding, 
purfuing  only  its  own  ends,  and  the  conveniency'of  expreffing  in  Ihort  thofe 
ideas,  it  would  make  known  to  another,  does,  with  great  liberty,  unite  often 
into  one  abdradt  idea,  things,  that  in  their  nature  have  no  coherence ;  and  fo, 
under  one  term,  bundle  together  a  great  variety  of  compounded  and  decom¬ 
pounded  ideas.  Thus  the  name  of  proceflion,  what  a  great  mixture  of  inde¬ 
pendent  ideas  of  perfons,  habits,  tapers,  orders,  motions,  founds,  does  it  con¬ 
tain  in  that  complex  one,  which  the  mind  of  man  has  arbitrarily  put  together, 
to  exprefs  by  that  one  name  ?  Whereas  the  complex  ideas  of  the  forts  of  fub¬ 
dances  are  ufually  made  up  of  only  a  linall  number  of  fimplc  ones ;  and  in  the 
fpecies  of  animals,  thefe  two,  viz.  drape  and  voice,  commonly  make  the  whole 
nominal  elfence. 

§  14.  Another  thing  we  may  obferve,  from  what  has  been  faid,  is,  that 
the  names  of  mixed  modes  always  fignify  (when  they  have  any  determined  lig- 
nification)  the  real  elfences  of  their  fpecies.  For  thefe  abdrad:  ideas  being  the 
workmanlhip  of  the  mind,  and  not  referred  to  the  real  exidence  of  things,  there 
is  no  fappofition  of  any  thing  more  fignified  by  that  name,  but  barely  that  com¬ 
plex  idea,  the  mind  itfelf  has  formed,  which  is  all  it  would  have  expreffed  by 
jt ;  and  is  that,  on  which  all  the  properties  of  the  fpecies  depend,  and  from 
which  alone  they  all  flow :  and  fo  in  thefe  the  real  and  nominal  elfence  is  the 
fame ;  which  of  what  concernment  it  is  to  the  certain  knowledge  of  general 
truth  we  lhall  fee  hereafter. 

§  15.  This  alfo  may  drew  us  the  reafon,  why,  for  the  mod  part,  the  names 
of  mixed  modes  are  got,  before  the  ideas  they  dand  for,  are  perfedly  known. 
Becaufe  there  being  no  fpecies  of  thefe  ordinarily  taken  notice  of,  but1  what 
have  names,  and  thofe  fpecies,  or  rather  their  elfences,  being  abdradt,  complex 
ideas,  made  arbitrarily  by  the  mind,  it  is  convenient,  if  not  necedary  to  know 
the  names,  before  one  endeavour  to  frame  thefe  complex  ideas :  unlefs  a  man 
will  fill  his  head  with  a  company  of  abdradt,  complex  ideas,  which  others  having 
no  names  for,  he  has  nothing  to  do  with,  but  to  lay  by  and  forget  again.  I  con- 
fels,  that  in  the  beginning  of  languages,  it  was  neceffary  to  have  the  idea,  before 
one  gave  it  the  name :  and  fo  it  is  dill,  where  making  a  new  complex  idea,  one 

alfo. 
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For  the  ori¬ 
ginals  of 
mixed 
inodes,  we 
look  no  far¬ 
ther  than  the 
mind,  which 
alfo  thews 
them  to  be 
the  work¬ 
manlhip  of 
the  under- 
itanding. 


Their  being 
made  by 
the  under- 
ftanding, 
without  pat¬ 
terns,  Ihews 
the  reafon 
why  they 
are  fo  com¬ 
pounded. 


Names  of 
mixed  modes 
Hand  always 
for  their  real 
elfences. 


Why  their 
names  are 
ufually  got 
before  their 
ideas. 
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Book  III.  alfo,  by  giving  it  a  new  name,  makes  a  new  word.  But  this  concerns  not  lan- 
guages  made,  which  have  generally  pretty  well  provided  for  ideas,  which  men 
have  frequent  occafion  to  have  and  communicate  :  and  in  fuch,  I  aik,  whether 

it  be  not  the  ordinary  method,  that  children  learn  the  names  of  mixed  modes, 

before  they  have  their  ideas  ?  What  one  of  a  thoufand  ever  frames  the  abftradt 
idea  of  glory  and  ambition,  before  he  has  heard  the  name  of  them  ?  In  fimple 
ideas  of  fubftances,  I  grant  it  is  other  wife ;  which  being  fuch  ideas  as  have  a 
real  exiftence  and  union  in  nature,  the  ideas,  or  names,  are  got  one  before  the 
other,  as  it  happens. 

Reafon  of  §  1 6.  Wh  at  has  been  faid  here  of  mixed  modes,  is  with  very  little  difference 
my  being  fo  applicable  alfo  to  relations ;  which,  fince  every  man  himfelf  may  obferve,  I 
fu? e&n  thlS  may  *Pare  myfelf  t^ie  Pa*ns  to  en^arge  on :  Specially,  fince  what  I  have  here 

U  faid,  concerning  words,  in  this  third  book,  will  pofiibly  be  thought  by  fome  to 

be  much  more,  than  what  fo  flight  a  fubjecft  required.  I  allow  it  might  be 
brought  into  a  narrower  compafs :  but  I  was  willing  to  flay  my  reader  on  an 
argument,  that  appears  to  me  new,  and  a  little  out  of  the  way,  (I  am  fure 
it  is  one  I  thought  not  of,  when  I  began  to  write)  that  by  fearching  it  to  the 
bottom,  and  turning  it  on  every  fide,  fome  part  or  other  might  meet  with 
every  one’s  thoughts,  and  give  occafion  to  the  moft  averfe,  or  negligent,  to  refiedt 
on  a  general  mifcarriage ;  which,  tho’  of  great  confequence,  is  little  taken  no¬ 
tice  of.  When  it  is  confidered  what  a  pudder  is  made  about  efiences,  and  how 
much  all  forts  of  knowledge,  difcourfe,  and  converfation  are  peftered  and  dis¬ 
ordered  by  the  carelefs  and  confufed  ufe  and  application  of  words,  it  will, 
perhaps,  be  thought  worth  while  thorowly  to  lay  it  open.  And  I  fhall  be  par¬ 
doned,  if  I  have  dwelt  long  on  an  argument,  which,  I  think,  therefore,  needs 
to  be  inculcated ;  becaufe  the  faults,  men  are  ufually  guilty  of,  in  this  kind,  are 
not  only  the  greateft  hindrances  of  true  knowledge,  but  are  fo  well  thought  of, 
as  to  pafs  for  it.  Men  would  often  fee,  what  a  lmall  pittance  of  reafon  and 
truth,  or,  poffibly,  none  at  all,  is  mixed  with  thofe  huffing  opinions  they  are 
fwelled  with ;  if  they  would  but  look  beyond  faflfionable  founds,  and  obferve 
what  ideas  are,  or  are  not  comprehended  under  thofe  words,  with  which  they 
are  fo  armed  at  all  points,  and  with  which  they  fo  confidently  lay  about  them. 
I  fhall  imagine  I  have  done  fome  lervice  to  truth,  peace,  and  learning,  if,  by 
any  enlargement  on  this  fubjedt,  I  can  make  men  refledt  on  their  own  ufe  of 
language  5  and  give  them  reafon  to  lufpedt,  that,  fince  it  is  frequent  for  others, 
it  may  alfo  be  poflible  for  them,  to  have  fometimes  very  good  and  approved 
words,  in  their  mouths  and  writings,  with  very  uncertain,  little,  or  no  figni- 
fication.  And,  therefore,  it  is  not  unrealonable  for  them  to  be  wary  herein 
themfelves,  and  not  to  be  unwilling  to  have  them  examined  by  others.  With 
this  defign,  therefore,  I  fhall  go  on  with  what  I  have  farther  to  fay  concerning 
this  matter. 

CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  names  of  fubftances. 


Chap.  §  i.  f  I  ^HE  common  names  of  fubftances,  as  well  as  other  general  terms, 
VI.  ftand  for  forts ;  which  is  nothing  elfe,  but  the  being  made  figns  of  fuch 

complex  ideas,  wherein  feveral  particular  fubftances  do,  or  might  agree,  by  virtue 
men  names  which  they  are  capable  of  being  comprehended  in  one  common  conception, 
of  fubftances  and  fignified  by  one  name.  I  fay,  do,  or  might  agree :  for  tho’  there  be  but 
ftand  for  one  fun  exifting  in  the  world,  yet  the  idea  of  it  being  abftradted,  fo  that  more 
fubftances  (if  there  were  feveral)  might  each  agree  in  it ;  it  is  as  much  a  fort, 
as  if  there  were  as  many  funs  as  there  are  ftars.  They  want  not  their  rea- 
fons,  who  think  there  are,  and  that  each  fixed  ftar  would  anfwer  the  idea  the 
name  fun  ftands  for,  to  one  who  were  placed  in  a  due  diftance  j  which,  by  the 
way,  may  fhew  us  how  much  the  forts,  or,  if  you  pleafe,  genera  and  fpecies  of 

things 


forts. 
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things  (for  thofe  Latin  terms  fignify  to  me  no  more,  than  the  Englilh  word  Chap. 
fort)  depend  on  fuch  collections  of  ideas,  as  men  have  made,  and  not  on  the  VL 
real  nature  of  things ;  fince  it  is  not  impoflible,  but  that,  in  propriety  of  fpeech, 
that  might  be  a  fun  to  one,  which  is  a  ftar  to  another. 

§  2.  The  meafure  and  boundary  of  each  fort,  or  fpecies,  whereby  it  is  con-  The  efTence 
ftituted  that  particular  fort,  and  diftinguifhed  from  others,  is  that  we  call  its  jf^'bfort 
eflencc,  which  is  nothing  but  thatabflradl  idea  to  which  the  name  is  annexed :  fo  fl.ra£  ■cjea> 
that  every  thing,  contained  in  that  idea,  is  effential  to  that  fort.  This,  tho’  it 
be  all  the  efTence  of  natural  fubflances  that  we  know,  or  by  which  we  diflin- 
guifh  them  into  forts ;  yet  I  call  it  by  a  peculiar  name,  the  nominal  efTence,  to 
diflinguifh  it  from  that  real  conflitution  of  fubflances,  upon  which  depends 
this  nominal  efTence,  and  all  the  properties  of  that  fort ;  which,  therefore,  as 
has  been  Taid,  may  be  called  the  real  efTence :  v.  g.  the  nominal  efTence  of  gold 
is  that  complex  idea,  the  word  gold  hands  for,  let  it  be,  for  inftance,  a  body 
yellow,  of  a  certain  weight,  malleable,  fufible,  and  fixed.  But  the  real  efTence 
is  the  conflitution  of  the  infenfible  parts  of  that  body,  on  which  thofe  quali¬ 
ties,  and  all  the  other  properties  of  gold  depend.  How  far  thefe  two  are  diffe¬ 
rent,  tho’  they  are  both  called  efTence,  is  obvious  at  firfl  fight  to  difcover. 

§  3.  For  tho’,  perhaps,  voluntary  motion,  with  fenfe  and  reafon,  joined  toThenoml- 
a  body  of  a  certain  fhape,  be  the  complex  idea  to  which  I,  and  others,  annex  na!  ancl  rca!. 
the  name  man,  and  fo  be  the  nominal  efTence  of  the  fpecies  fo  called  •  yet  no  dlt‘ 

body  will  fay  that  that  complex  idea  is  the  real  efTence,  and  fource  of  all  thofe 
operations,  which  are  to  be  found  in  any  individual  of  that  fort.  The  foun¬ 
dation  of  all  thofe  qualities,  which  are  the  ingredients  of  our  complex  idea, 
is  fomething  quite  different :  and  had  we  fuch  a  knowledge  of  that  conflitution 
of  man,  from  which  his  faculties  of  moving,  fenfation,  and  reafoning,  and 
other  powers  flow ;  and  on  which  his  fo  regular  fhape  depends,  as  it  is  poflible 
angels  have,  and,  it  is  Certain,  his  maker  has :  we  fhould  have  a  quite  other  idea 
of  his  efTence,  than  what  now  is  contained  in  our  definition  of  that  fpecies,  be 
it  what  it  will :  and  our  idea  of  any  individual  man  would  be  as  far  different 
from  what  it  now  is,  as  is  his,  who  knows  all  the  fprings,  and  wheels,  and  other 
contrivances  within,  of  the  famous  clock  at  Strafburgh,  from  that  which  a  ga¬ 
zing  countryman  has  of  it,  who  barely  fees  the  motion  of  the  hand,  and  hears 
the  clock  flrike,  and  obferves  only  fome  of  the  outward  appearances. 

§  4.  That  efTence,  in  the  ordinary  ufe  of  the  word,  relates  to  forts;  and  Nothing  ef- 
that  it  is  confidered  in  particular  beings,  no  farther  than  as  they  are  ranked  into  j0  m~ 
forts,  appears  from  hence  :  that  take  but  away  the  abftradt  ideas,  by  which  we  L 
fort  individuals,  and  rank  them  under  common  names,  and  then  the  thought  of 
any  thing  effential  to  any  of  them,  inflantly  vanifhes  ;  we  have  no  notion  of  the 
one  without  the  other ;  which  plainly  fhews  their  relation.  It  is  neceffary  for 
me  to  be  as  I  am ;  God  and  nature  has  made  me  fo :  but  there  is  nothing, 

I  have  is  effential  to  me.  An  accident,  or  difeafe,  may  very  much  alter  my 
colour,  or  fhape;  a  fever,  or  fall,  may  take  away  my  reafon,  or  memory, 
or  both ;  and  an  apoplexy  leave  neither  fenfe,  nor  underftanding,  no  nor  life. 

Other  creatures  of  my  fhape  may  be  made  with  more,  and  better,  or  fewer, 
and  worfe  faculties  than  I  have :  and  others  may  have  reafon  and  fenfe,  in  a 
fhape  and  body  very  different  from  mine.  None  of  thefe  are  effential  to  the 
one,  or  the  other,  or  to  any  individual  whatfoever,  till  the  mind  refers  it  to 
fome  fort,  or  fpecies,  of  things;  and  then  prefently,  according  to  the  abilradl 
idea  of  that  fort,  fomething  is  found  effential.  Let  any  one  examine  his  own 
thoughts,  and  he  will  find  that,  as  foon  as  he  fuppofes,  or  fpeaks  of  effential, 
the  confideration  of  fome  fpecies,  or  the  complex  idea,  fignified  by  fome  ge¬ 
neral  name,  comes  into  his  mind  :  and  it  is  in  reference  to  that,  that  this  or 
that  quality  is  faid  to  be  effential.  So  that  if  it  be  afked,  whether  it  be  effential 
to  me,  or  any  other  particular,  corporeal  being,  to  have  reafon  ?  I  fay  no ;  no 
more  than  it  is  effential  to  this  white  thing  I  write  on,  to  have  words  in  it. 

But  if  that  particular  being  be  to  be  counted  of  the  fort  man,  and  to  have  the 
name  man  given  it,  then  reafon  is  effential  to  it,  fuppofing  reafon  to  be  a 
Vol.  I.  H  h  h  part 
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Book  III.  part  of  the  complex  idea,  the  name  man  hands  for :  as  it  is  effential  to  this  thing 
I  write  on  to  contain  words,  if  I  will  give  it  the  name  treatife,  and  rank  it 
under  that  fpecies.  So  that  effential,  and  not  effential,  relate  only  to  our  abftrad 
ideas  and  the  names  annexed  to  them ;  which  amounts  to  no  more  but  this, 
that  whatever  particular  thing  has  not  in  it  thofe  qualities,  which  are  contained 
in  the  abftrad  idea,  which  any  general  term  hands  for,  cannot  be  ranked  un¬ 
der  that  fpecies,  nor  be  called  by  that  name,  fince  that  abftrad  idea  is  the  very 
elfence  of  that  fpecies. 

§  5.  Thus,  if  the  idea  of  body,  with  fome  people,  be  bare  extenfion,  or 
fpace,  then  folidity  is  not  effential  to  body :  if  others  make  the  idea,  to  which 
they  give  the  name  body,  to  be  folidity  and  extenfion,  then  folidity  is  effential 
to  body.  That,  therefore,  and  that  alone  is  confidered  as  effential,  which  makes 
a  part  of  the  complex  idea,  the  name  of  a  fort  hands  for,  without  which  no 
particular  thing  can  be  reckoned  of  that  fort,  nor  be  entitled  to  that  name. 
Should  there  be  found  a  parcel  of  matter,  that  had  all  the  other  qualities  that 
are  in  iron,  but  wanted  obedience  to  the  load-ftone :  and  would  neither  be  drawn 
by  it,  nor  receive  diredion  from  it,  would  any  one  quehion,  whether  it  wanted 
any  thing  effential  ?  It  would  be  abfurd  to  afk,  whether  a  thing,  really  exihing, 
wanted  any  thing  effential  to  it.  Or  could  it  be  demanded,  whether  this  made 
an  effential,  or  fpecifick  difference,  or  no  5  fince  we  have  no  other  meafure  of 
effential,  or  fpecifick,  but  our  abftrad  ideas  ?  And  to  talk  of  fpecifick  differences 
in  nature,  without  reference  to  general  ideas  and  names,  is  to  talk  unintelligibly. 
For  I  would  alk  any  one,  what  is  fufficient  to  make  an  effential  difference  in 
nature,  between  any  two  particular  beings,  without  any  regard  had  to  fome  ab¬ 
ftrad  idea,  which  is  looked  upon  as  the  effence  and  ftandard  of  a  fpecies  ?  Ail 
fuch  patterns  and  ftandards,  being  quite  laid  afide,  particular  beings,  confidered 
barelv  in  themfelves,  will  be  found  to  have  all  their  qualities  equally  effLntial ; 
and  every  thing,  in  each  individual,  will  be  effential  to  it,  or,  which  is  more, 
nothing  at  all.  For  tho’  it  may  be  reafonable  to  afk,  whether  obeying  the  mag¬ 
net  be  effential  to  iron  ?  yet,  I  think,  it  is  very  improper  and  infignificant  to  afk, 
whether  it  be  effential  to  the  particular  parcel  of  matter,  I  cut  my  pen  with, 
without  confidering  it  under  the  name  iron,  or  as  being  of  a  certain  fpecies  ?  And 
if,  as  has  been  faid,  our  abftrad  ideas,  which  have  names  annexed  to  them,  are 
the  boundaries  of  fpecies,  nothing  can  be  effential  but  what  is  contained  in  thofe 
ideas. 

§  6.  It  is  true,  I  have  often  mentioned  a  real  effence,  diftind  in  fubftances 
from  thofe  abftrad  ideas  of  them,  which  I  call  their  nominal  effence.  By  this 
real  effence,  I  mean  that  real  conftitution  of  any  thing,  which  is  the  foundation 
of  all  thofe  properties,  that  are  combined  in,  and  are  conftantly  found  to  co- 
exift  with,  the  nominal  effence  ;  that  particular  conftitution,  which  every  thing 
has  within  itfelf,  without  any  relation  to  any  thing  without  it.  But  effence, 
even  in  this  fenfe,  relates  to  a  fort,  and  fuppofes  a  fpecies :  for  being  that  real 
conftitution,  on  which  the  properties  depend,  it  neceffarily  fuppofes  a  fort  of 
things,  properties  belonging  only  to  fpecies,  and  not  to  individuals :  v.  g.  fup- 
pofing  the  nominal  effence  of  gold  to  be  body  of  fuch  a  peculiar  colour  and 
weight,  with  malleability  and  fufibility,  the  real  eflence  is  that  conftitution 
of  the  parts  of  matter,  on  which  thefe  qualities,  and  their  union,  depend ;  and 
is  alfo  the  foundation  of  its  folubility  in  aqua  regia,  and  other  properties  accom¬ 
panying  that  complex  idea.  Here  are  effences  and  properties,  but  all  upon  fup- 
pofition  of  a  fort,  or  general  abftrad:  idea,  which  is  confidered  as  immutable : 
but  there  is  no  individual  parcel  of  matter,  to  which  any  of  thefe  qualities  are 
fo  annexed,  as  to  be  effential  to  it,  or  infeparable  from  it,  that  which  is  effential 
belongs  to  it  as  a  condition,  whereby  it  is  of  this,  or  that  fort :  but  take  away  the 
confideration  of  its  being  ranked,  under  the  name  of  fome  abftrad  idea,  and 
then  there  is  nothing  neceffary  to  it,  nothing  infeparable  from  it.  Indeed,  as  to 
the  real  effences  of  fubftances,  we  only  fuppofe  their  being,  without  precifeiy 
knowing  what  they  are ,  but  that,  which  annexes  them  ftill  to  the  fpecies,  is 
the  nominal  effence,  of  which  they  are  the  fuppofed  foundation  and  caufe. 

§  7.  The 
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§7.  The  next  thing  to  be  confidered,  is,  by  which  of  thofe  elfences  it  is  that  Chap, 
fubitances  are  determined  into  forts,  or  fpecies  3  and  that,  it  is  evident,  is  by  the  VI. 
nominal  e hence.  For  it  is  that  alone  that  the  name,  which  is  the  mark  of  the 
fort,  fignifies.  It  is  impoffible,  therefore,  that  any  thing  ihould  determine  the 
forts  of  things,  which  we  rank  under  general  names,  but  that  idea,  which  that  bounds'the 
name  is  deligned  as  a  mark  for  j  which  is  that,  as  has  been  Ihewn,  which  fpecies. 
we  call  the  nominal  effence.  Why  do  we  fay,  this  is  a  horfe,  and  that  a  mule ; 
this  is  an  animal,  that  an  herb  ?  Flow  comes  any  particular  thing  to  be  of  this, 
or  that  fort,  but  becaufe  it  has  that  nominal  eilence,  or,  which  is  all  one,  agrees 
to  that  abftradt  idea  that  name  is  annexed  to  ?  And  I  delire  any  one  but  to  re- 
fledt  on  his  Own  thoughts,  when  he  hears,  or  fpeaks  any  of  thole,  or  other 
names  of  fubitances,  to  know  what  fort  of  elfences  they  Hand  for. 

§  8.  And  that  the  fpecies  of  things  to  us  are  nothing,  but  the  ranking  then! 
under  diftinct  names,  according  to  the  complex  ideas  in  us ;  and  not  according 
to  precife,  diftinct,  real  elfences  in  them,  is  plain  from  hence,  that  we  find 
many  of  the  individuals,  that  are  ranked  into  one  fort,  called  by  one  common 
name,  and  fo  received  as  being  of  one  fpecies,  have  yet  qualities  depending  on 
their  real  conllitutions,  as  far  different  one  from  another,  as  from  others,  from 
which  they  are  accounted  to  differ  fpecifically.  This  as  it  is  eafy  to  be  obferved 
bv  all  who  have  to  do  with  natural  bodies,  fo  chymifts  efpecially  are  often,  by 
fad  experience,  convinced  of  it,  when  they,  fometimes  in  vain,  leek  for  the  fame 
qualities  in  one  parcel  of  fulphur,  antimony  or  vitriol,  which  they  have  found 
in  others.  For  tho’  they  are  bodies  of  the  fame  fpecies,  having  the  lame  nominal 
effence,  under  the  fame  name ;  yet  do  they  often,  upon  fevere  ways  of  exami¬ 
nation,  betray  qualities  fo  different  one  from  another,  as  to  fruftrate  the  ex¬ 
pectation  and  labour  of  very  wary  chymifts.  But,  if  things  were  diftinguilhed 
into  fpecies,  according  to  their  real  elfences,  it  would  be  as  impoffible  to  find 
different  properties,  in  any  two  individual  fubitances  of  the  fame  fpecies,  as  it  is 
to  find  different  properties  in  two  circles,  or  two  equilateral  triangles;  That  is 
properly  the  eilence  to  us,  which  determines  every  particular  to  this,  or  that 
claffis ;  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  to  this  or  that  general  name :  and  what 
can  that  be  elfe,  but  that  abftradt  idea,  to  which  that  name  is  annexed  ?  and  fo 
has,  in  truth,  a  reference,  not  fo  much  to  the  being  of  particular  things,  as  to 
their  general  denominations. 

§  9.  Nor,  indeed  can  we  rank,  and  fort  things,  and  confequently  (which  is  Not  the  real 
the  end  of  foiling)  denominate  them  by  their  real  elfences,  becaufe  we  know  eilence, 
them  not.  Our  faculties  carry  ,  us  no  farther  towards  the  knowledge  anddiftinc-  ^wnot- 
tion  of  fubitances,  than  a  collection  of  thole  fenfible  ideas,  which  we  obferve 
in  them  ;  which  however  made  with  the  greateft  diligence  and  exa&nefs  we  are 
capable  of,  yet  is  more  remote  from  the  true,  internal  conftitution,  from  which 
thofe  qualities  flow,  than,  as  I  faid,  a  countryman’s  idea  is  from  the  inward  con¬ 
trivance  of  that  famous  clock  at  Stralburg,  whereof  he  only  fees  the  outward 
figure  and  motions.  There  is  not  fo  contemptible  a  plant,  or  animal,  that  does 
not  confound  the  moft  inlarged  underftanding.  Though  the  familiar  ufe  of  things 
about  us,  take  off  our  wonder ;  yet  it  cures  not  our  ignorance.  When  we  come 
to  examine  the  ftones  we  tread  on,  or  the  iron  we  daily  handle,  we  prefently 
find  we  know  not  their  make,  and  can  give  no  reafon  of  the  different  qualities 
we  find  in  them.  It  is  evident  the  internal  conftitution,  whereon  their  proper¬ 
ties  depend,  is  unknown  to  us.  For  to  go  no  farther  than  the  groffeft  and  moft 
obvious  we  can  imagine  amongft  them,  what  is  that  texture  of  parts,  that  real 
effence,  that  makes  lead  and  antimony  fufible;  wood  and  ftones  not?  What 
makes  lead  and  iron  malleable ;  antimony  and  ftones  not  ?  And  yet  how  infi¬ 
nitely  thefe  come  fhort  of  the  fine  contrivances,  and  unconceivable  real  elfences 
of  plants,  or  animals,  every  one  knows.  The  workmanfhip  of  the  all-wife  and 
powerful  Gcd,  in  the  great  fabrick  of  the  univerfe,  and  every  part  thereof, 
farther  exceeds  the  capacity  and  comprehenfion  of  the  moft  inquilitive  and  in¬ 
telligent  man,  than  the  belt  contrivance  of  the  moft  ingenious  man  doth  the 
conceptions  of  the  moft  ignorant  of  rational  creatures*  Therefore  we  in  vain 

pretend 
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Not  fubilan- 
tial  forms, 
which  we 
know  lefs. 


That  the  no¬ 
minal  ef- 
ience  is  that 
whereby  we 
diftinguifh 
fpecies,  far¬ 
ther  evident 
from  fpirits. 


Whereof 
there  are 
probably, 
numberlefs 
fpecies. 


pretend  to  range  things  into  forts,  and  dilpofe  them  into  certain  claffes,  under 
names,  by  their  real  effences,  that  are  fo  far  from  our  difcovery,  or  compre- 
henfion.  A  blind  man  may  as  foon  fort  things  by  their  colours,  and  he  that  has 
loft  his  fmell,  as  well  diftinguifh  a  lilly  and  a  rofe,  by  their  odours,  as  by  thofe 
internal  conftitutions  which  he  knows  not.  He  that  thinks  he  can  diftinguifh 
iheep  and  goats  by  their  real  effences,  that  are  unknown  to  him,  may  be  pleafed 
to  try  his  ikill  in  thofe  fpecies,  called  caffiowary  and  querechinchio ;  and  by 
their  internal  real  effences  determine  the  boundaries  of  thefe  fpecies,  without 
knowing  the  complex  idea  of  fenfible  qualities,  that  each  of  thofe  names  ftand 
for,  in  the  countries  where  thofe  animals  are  to  be  found. 

§  io.  Those,  therefore,  who  have  been  taught,  that  the  feveral  fpecies  of 
fubftances  had  their  diftind,  internal,  fubftantial  forms ;  and  that  it  was  thofe 
forms,  which  made  the  diftindion  of  fubftances  into  their  true  fpecies  and  ge¬ 
nera,  were  led  yet  farther  out  of  the  way  by  having  their  minds  let  upon  fruit- 
lefs  enquiries  after  fubftantial  forms,  wholly  unintelligible,  and  whereof  we  have 
fcarce  fo  much  as  any  obfcure,  or  confufed  conception  in  general. 

§n.  That  our  ranking  and  diftinguifhing  natural  fubftances  into  fpecies, 
confifts  in  the  nominal  effences  the  mind  makes,  and  not  in  the  real  effences  to 
be  found  in  the  things  themfelves,  is  farther  evident  from  our  ideas  of  fpirits. 
For  the  mind  getting,  only  by  refleding  on  its  own  operations,  thofe  fimple  ideas 
which  it  attributes  to  fpirits,  it  hath,  or  can  have  no  other  notion  of  fpirit,  but 
by  attributing  all  thofe  operations,  it  finds  in  itfelf,  to  a  fort  of  beings,  with¬ 
out  confideration  of  matter.  And  even  the  moft  advanced  notion  we  have  of 
God,  is  but  attributing  the  fame  fimple  ideas,  which  we  have  got  from  reflec¬ 
tion  on  what  we  find  in  ourfelves,  and  which  we  conceive  to  have  more  perfec¬ 
tion  in  them,  than  would  be  in  their  abfence ;  attributing,  I  fay,  thofe  fimple 
ideas  to  him  in  an  unlimited  degree.  Thus  having  got,  from  refleding  on  our 
felves,  the  idea  of  exiftence,  knowledge,  power  and  pleafure,  each  of  which  we 
find  it  better  to  have  than  to  want ;  and  the  more  we  have  of  each,  the  better ; 
joining  all  thefe  together,  with  infinity  to  each  of  them,  we  have  the  complex 
idea  of  an  eternal,  omnifcient,  omnipotent,  infinitely  wife  and  happy  being. 
And  tho’  we  are  told,  that  there  are  different  fpecies  of  angels ;  yet  we  know  not 
how  to  frame  diftind,  fpecifick  ideas  of  them :  not  out  of  any  conceit  that  the 
exiftence  of  more  fpecies,  than  one,  of  fpirits  is  impofiible,  but  becaufe  having 
no  more  fimple  ideas  (nor  being  able  to  frame  more)  applicable  to  fuch  beings, 
but  only  thole  few  taken  from  ourfelves,  and  from  the  adions  of  our  own  minds 
in  thinking,  and  being  delighted,  and  moving  feveral  parts  of  our  bodies,  we 
can  no  otherwife  diftinguilh  in  our  conceptions  the  feveral  fpecies  of  fpirits, 
one  from  another,  but  by  attributing  thofe  operations  and  powers,  we  find  in  our 
felves,  to  them  in  a  higher,  or  lower  degree  5  and  fo  have  no  very  diftind  fpeci¬ 
fick  ideas  of  fpirits,  except  only  of  God,  to  whom,  we  attribute  both  duration, 
and  all  thofe  other  ideas  with  infinity ;  to  the  other  fpirits,  with  limitation. 
Nor,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  do  we,  between  God  and  them  in  our  ideas,  put 
any  difference,  by  any  number  of  fimple  ideas,  which  we  have  of  one,  and  not 
of  the  other,  but  only  that  of  infinity.  All  the  particular  ideas  of  exiftence, 
knowledge,  will,  power,  and  motion,  &c.  being  ideas  derived  from  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  our  minds,  we  attribute  all  of  them  to  all  forts  of  fpirits,  with  the 
difference  only  of  degrees,  to  the  utmoft  we  can  imagine,  even  infinity,  when 
we  would  frame,  as  well  as  we  can,  an  idea  of  the  firft  being ;  who  yet,  it  is 
certain,  is  infinitely  more  remote  in  the  real  excellency  of  his  nature,  from 
the  higheft  and  perfedeft  of  all  created  beings,  than  the  greateft  man,  nay, 
pureft  feraph,  is  from  the  moft  contemptible  part  of  matter ;  and  confequently 
muft  infinitely  exceed  what  our  narrow  understandings  can  conceive  of  him. 

§  12.  It  is  not  impofiible  to  conceive,  nor  repugnant  to  reafon,  that  there 
may  be  many  fpecies  of  fpirits,  as  much  feparated  and  diverfified  one  from  ano¬ 
ther  by  diftind  properties,  whereof  we  have  no  ideas,  as  the  fpecies  of  fenfible 
things  are  diftinguithed  one  from  another  by  qualities,  which  we  know  and 
obferve  in  them.  That  there  fhould  be  more  fpecies  of  intelligent  creatures 

above 
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above  us,  than  there  are  of  fenfible  and  material  below  us,  is  probable  to  me  Chap, 
from  hence,  that  in  all  the  vifible,  corporeal  world,  we  fee  no  chafms,  or  gaps.  VI. 

All  quite  down  from  us,  the  defcent  is  by  eafy  deps,  and  a  continued  feries  of 
things,  that  in  each  remove  differ  very  little  one  from  the  other.  There  are 
fifhes  that  have  wings,  that  are  not  Grangers  to  the  airy  region  ;  and  there 
are  fome  birds  that  are  inhabitants  of  the  water,  whofe  blood  is  cold  as  fifhes, 
and  their  flefh  is  fo  like  in  tafle,  that  the  fcrupulous  are  allowed  them  on  fi fir- 
days.  There  are  animals  fo  near  of  kin  both  to  birds  and  beads,  that  they 
are  in  the  middle  between  both :  amphibious  animals  link  the  terreflrial  and 
aquatick  together  ;  feals  live  at  land  and  at  fea,  and  porpoifes  have  the  warm 
blood  and  entrails  of  a  hog,  not  to  mention  what  is  confidently  reported  of 
mermaids,  or  fea-men.  There  are  fome  brutes,  that  feem  to  have  as  much 
knowledge  and  reafon,  as  fome  that  are  called  men  ;  and  the  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  kingdoms  are  fo  nearly  joined,  that  if  you  will  take  the  lowed  of  one, 
and  the  highed  of  the  other,  there  will  fcarce  be  perceived  any  great  difference 
between  them ;  and  fo  on,  till  we  come  to  the  lowed  and  the  mod  inorganical 
parts  of  matter,  we  fhall  find  every  where,  that  the  feveral  fpecies  are  linked 
together,  and  differ  but  in  almod  infenfible  degrees.  And,  when  we  confider 
the  infinite  power  and  wifdom  of  the  maker,  we  have  reafon  to  think  that  it 
is  fuitable  to  the  magnificent  harmony  of  the  univerfe,  and  the  great  defign 
and  infinite  goodnefs  of  the  architect,  that  the  fpecies  of  creatures  fhould 
alfo,  by  gentle  degrees,  afcend  upward  from  us  toward  his  infinite  perfection, 
as  we  fee  they  gradually  defcend  from  us  downwards ;  which,  if  it  be  proba¬ 
ble,  we  have  reafon  then  to  be  perfuaded,  that  there  are  far  more  lpecies 
of  creatures  above  us,  than  there  are  beneath ;  we  being  in  degrees  of  per¬ 
fection,  much  more  remote  from  the  infinite  being  of  God,  than  we  are 
from  the  lowed  date  of  being,  and  that  which  approaches  neared  to  nothing. 

And  yet  of  all  thofe  didinCt  fpecies,  for  the  reafons  above  faid,  we  have  no 
clear  didinCt  ideas. 

§  13.  But  to  return  to  the  fpecies  of  corporeal  fubdances.  If  I  fhould  afk  The  norm-’ 
any  one,  whether  ice  and  water  were  two  didinCt  fpecies  of  things,  I  doubt  not 
but  I  fhould  be  anfwered  in  the  affirmative :  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  he  ^ecies  prov„ 
that  fays  they  are  two  didinCt  fpecies,  is  in  the  right.  But  if  an  Englifhman,  ed  from 
bred  in  Jamaica,  who  perhaps  had  never  feen  nor  heard  of  ice,  coming  into  water  and 
England  in  the  winter,  find  the  water,  he  put  in  his  bafon  at  night,  in  a  great  ice‘ 
part  frozen  in  the  morning,  and  not  knowing  any  peculiar  name  it  had,  fliould 
call  it  hardened  water :  I  afk,  whether  this  would  be  a  new  fpecies  to  him  dif¬ 
ferent  from  water  ?  And,  I  think,  it  would  be  anfwered  here,  it  would  not  be 
to  him  a  new  fpecies,  no  more  than  congealed  gelly,  when  it  is  cold,  is  a  dif- 
tinCl  fpecies  from  the  fame  gelly  fluid  and  warm  ;  or  than  liquid  gold,  in  the 
furnace,  is  a  didinCt  fpecies  from  hard  gold  in  the  hands  of  a  workman.  And 
if  this  be  fo,  it  is  plain,  that  our  didinCt  fpecies  are  nothing  but  didinCt,  com¬ 
plex  ideas,  with  didinCt  names  annexed  to  them.  It  is  true,  every  fubdance, 
that  exids,  has  its  peculiar  conditution,  whereon  depend  thofe  fenlible  qualities 
and  powers  we  obierve  in  it  ;  but  the  ranking  of  things  into  fpecies,  which  is 
nothing  but  forting  them  under  feveral  titles,  is  done  by  us  according  to  the  ideas 
that  we  have  of  them  :  which  tho’  diffident  to  didinguifh  them  by  names,  fo 
that  we  may  be  able  to  difcourfe  of  them,  when  we  have  them  not  prefent  be¬ 
fore  us  j  yet  if  we  fuppofe  it  to  be  done  by  their  real,  internal  conditutions, 
and  that  things  exiding  are  didinguifhed  by  nature  into  fpecies,  by  real  eflences, 
according  as  we  didinguifh  them  into  fpecies  by  names,  we  fhall  be  liable  to 
great  midakes. 

§  14.  To  didinguifh  dibdantial  beings  into  fpecies,  according  to  the  ufual  Difficulties 
fuppofltion,  that  there  are  certain  precife  eflences,  or  forms  of  things,  where-  agamftacer- 
by  all  the  individuals  exiding,  are  by  nature  didinguifhed  into  fpecies,  thefe  of^ealTf-” 
things  are  neceflary  :  fences. 

§  15.  First,  to  be  allured  that  nature,  in  the  production  of  things,  always 
defigns  them  to  partake  of  certain,  regulated,  edablifhed  eflences,  which  are 
Vol.  I.  I  i  i  to 
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to  be  the  models  of  all  things  to  be  produced.  This,  in  that  crude  fenfe  it  is 
ufually  propofed,  would  need  fome  better  explication,  before  it  can  fully  be  af- 
fented  to. 

§16.  Secondly,  it  would  be  necefiiiry  to  know  whether  nature  always  at¬ 
tains  that  effence  it  defigns  in  the  produdion  of  things.  The  irregular  and 
monfkous  births,  that  in  divers  forts  of  animals  have  been  oblerved,  will  al¬ 
ways  give  us  reafon  to  doubt  of  one,  or  both  of  thefe. 

§17.  Thirdly,  it  ought  to  be  determined  whether  thofe  we  call  mongers 
be  really  a  diftind  fpecies,  according  to  the  fcholaftick  notion  of  the  word  lpe- 
cies 3  fince  it  is  certain,  that  every  thing,  that  exifls,  has  its  particular  con  ft  i- 
tution :  and  yet  we  find  that  fome  of  thefe  monftrous  productions  have  few, 
or  none  of  thofe  qualities,  which  are  fuppofed  to  refult  from,  and  accompany 
the  eflence  of  that  fpecies,  from  whence  they  derive  their  originals,  and  to 
which,  by  their  defcent,  they  feem  to  belong. 

§  18.  Fourthly,  the  real  eftences  of  thofe  things,  which  we  diftinguilh 
into  fpecies,  and  as  fo  diftinguifhed  we  name,  ought  to  be  known 3  i.  e.  we  ought 
to  have  ideas  of  them.  But  fince  we  are  ignorant  in  thefe  four  points,  the  fup¬ 
pofed  real  eftences  of  things  ftand  us  not  in  ftead  for  the  diftinguilliing  fub¬ 
ftances  into  fpecies. 

§19.  Fifthly,  the  only  imaginable  help  in  this  cafe  would  be,  that  having 
framed  perfed,  complex  ideas  of  the  properties  of  things,  flowing  from  their 
different,  real  eftences,  we  fhould  thereby  diftinguilh  them  into  lpecies.  But 
neither  can  this  be  done  3  for  being  ignorant  of  the  real  eflence  itfelf,  it  is  impofiible 
to  know  all  thofe  properties  that  flow  from  it,  and  are  fo  annexed  to  it,  that 
any  one  of  them  being  away,  we  may  certainly  conclude,  that  that  eflence 
is  not  there,  and  fo  the  thing  is  not  of  that  fpecies.  We  can  never  know  what 
are  the  precife  number  of  properties,  depending  on  the  real  eflence  of  gold,  any 
one  of  which  failing,  the  real  eflence  of  gold,  and  confequently  gold,  would 
not  be  there,  unlefs  we  knew  the  real  eflence  of  gold  itfelf,  and  by  that  determined 
that  fpecies.  By  the  word  gold  here,  I  muft  be  underftood  to  defign  a  particular 
piece  of  matter  3  v.  g.  the  laft  guinea  that  was  coined.  For  if  it  Ihould  ftand 
here  in  its  ordinary  fignification  for  that  complex  idea,  which  I  or  any  one  elle 
calls  gold  3  i.  e.  for  the  nominal  eflence  of  gold,  it  would  be  jargon :  fo  hard 
is  it  to  Ihew  the  various  meaning  and  imperfedion  of  words,  when  we  have 
nothing  elfe  but  words  to  do  it  by. 

§  20.  By  all  which  it  is  clear,  that  our  diftinguilhing  fubftances  into  fpecies 
by  names,  is  not  at  all  founded  on  their  real  eftences  3  nor  can  we  pretend  to 
range  and  determine  them  exadly  into  fpecies,  according  to  the  internal,  ef- 
lential  differences. 

§  21.  But  fince,  as  has  been  remarked,  we  have  need  of  general  words,  tho’ 
we  know  not  the  real  eftences  of  things  3  all  we  can  do  is  to  colled  fuch  a 
number  of  Ample  ideas,  as  by  examination  we  find  to  be  united  together  in 
things  exifting,  and  thereof  to  make  one  complex  idea.  Which,  tho’  it  be  not 
the  real  eflence  of  any  fubftance  that  exifts,  is  yet,  the  fpecifick  eflence,  to 
which  our  name  belongs,  and  is  convertible  with  it  3  by  which  we  may  at  leaft 
try  the  truth  of  thefe  nominal  efiences.  For  example,  there  be  that  fay,  that 
the  eflence  of  body  is  extenfion  :  if  it  be  fo,  we  can  never  miftake  in  putting  the 
eflence  of  any  thing  for  the  thing  itfelf.  Let  us  then  in  difcourfe  put  extenfion 
for  body  3  and  when  we  would  fay  that  body  moves,  let  us  fay  that  extenfion 
moves,  and  fee  how  it  will  look.  He  that  fhould  fay  that  one  extenfion  by  im- 
pulfe  moves  another  extenfion,  would,  by  the  bare  exprefiion,  fufficiently  fhew 
the  abfurdity  of  fuch  a  notion.  The  eflence  of  any  thing,  in  refped  of  us,  is 
the  whole  complex  idea,  comprehended  and  marked  by  that  name  3  and  in  fub¬ 
ftances,  befides  the  feveral  diftind,  Ample  ideas  that  make  them  up,  the  con- 
fufed.  one  of  fubftance,  or  of  an  unknown  fupport  and  caufe  of  their  union,  is 
always  a  part:  and,  therefore,  the  eflence  of  body  is  not  bare  extenfion, 
but  an  extended,  folid  thing  :  and  fo  to  fay  an  extended,  folid  thing  moves,  or 
impels  another,  is  all  one,  and  as  intelligible,  as  to  fay,  body  moves  or  impels. 

Likewife. 
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Likewife  to  fay,  that  a  rational  animal  is  capable  of  converfation,  is  all  one  Chap* 
as  to  fay  a  man.  Bat  no  one  will  fay,  that  rationality  is  capable  of  conver-  VI. 
fation,  becaufe  it  makes  not  the  whole  elfence,  to  which  we  give  the  name 

man. 

§  22.  There  are  creatures  in  the  world,  that  have  drapes  like  ours,  but  are  Our  abftrndt 
hairy,  and  want  language  and  reafon.  There  are  naturals  amongft  us,  that  yd.e^ea^,to 
have  perfectly  our  fhape,  but  want  reafon,  and  fome  of  them  language  too.  furesoHpc- 
Thereare  creatures,  as  it  is  faid  (“  lit  fides  penes  authorem”,  but  there  appears  no  cies;  in- 
contradiction  that  there  flrould  be  fuch)  that  with  language,  and  reafon,  and  ftance  m 
a  fhape  in  other  things  agreeing  with  ours,  have  hairy  tails ;  others  where  that  of  man* 
the  males  have  no  beards,  and  others  where  the  females  have.  If  it  be  alked, 
whether  thefe  be  all  men  or  no,  all  of  human  fpecies ;  it  is  plain,  the  queftion 
refers  only  to  the  nominal  elfence :  for  thole  of  them,  to  whom  the  definition 
of  the  word  man,  or  the  complex  idea  fignified  by  that  name,  agrees,  are  men, 
and  the  other  not.  But,  if  the  inquiry  be  made,  concerning  the  fuppofed  real 
elfence,  and  whether  the  internal  conftitution  and  frame  of  thefe  feveral 
creatures  be  fpecifically  different,  it  is  wholly  impolfible  for  us  to  anfwer,  no 
part  of  that  going  into  our  fpecifick  idea ;  only  we  have  reafon  to  think,  that 
where  the  faculties,  or  outward  frame,  fo  much  differs,  the  internal  conftitution 
is  not  exactly  the  fame.  But  what  difference  in  the  internal,  real  conftitution 
makes  a  fpecifick  difference,  it  is  in  vain  to  enquire  j  whilft  our  meafures  of  fpe¬ 
cies  be,  as  they  are,  only  our  abftradt  ideas,  which  we  know ;  and  not  that  inter¬ 
nal  conftitution,  which  makes  no  part  of  them.  Shall  the  difference  of  hair 
only  on  the  fkin,  be  a  mark  of  a  different,  internal,  fpecifick  conftitution  be-< 
tween  a  changeling  and  a  drill,  when  they  agree  in  fhape,  and  want  of  reafon  and 
fpeech  ?  And  fhall  not  the  want  of  reafon  and  fpeech  be  a  fign  to  us  of  different 
real  conftitutions  and  fpecies  between  a  changeling  and  a  reafonable  man  ?  And 
fo  of  the  reft,  if  we  pretend  that  the  diftinction  of  fpecies,  or  forts,  is  fixedly 
eftablifhed  by  the  real  frame  and  fecret  conftitutions  of  things. 

§  23.  Nor  let  any  one  fay,  that  the  power  of  propagation  in  animals,  by  the  Species,  not 
mixture  of  male  and  female,  and  in  plants,  by  feeds,  keeps  the  fuppofed,  real  diftmguifhed 
fpecies  diftinCt  and  entire.  For,  granting  this  to  be  true,  it  would  help  us  in  the  t^enera 
diftindtion  of  the  fpecies  of  tilings  no  farther  than  the  tribes  of  animals  and  vege¬ 
tables.  What  muft  we  do  for  the  reft  ?  But  in  thofe  too  it  is  not  fufficient :  for 

s 

if  hiftory  lie  not,  women  have  conceived  by  .drills ;  and  what  real  fpecies,  by 
that  meafure,  fuch  a  production  will  be  in  nature,  will  be  a  new  queftion :  and 
we  have  reafon  to  think  this  is  not  impoflible,  fmce  mules  and  jumarts,  the  one 
from  the  mixture  of  an  afs  and  a  mare,  the  other  from  the  mixture  of  a  bull  and 
a  mare,  are  fo  frequent  in  the  world.  I  once  faw  a  creature  that  was  the  iflue 
of  a  cat  and  a  rat,  and  had  the  plain  marks  of  both  about  it ;  wherein  na¬ 
ture  appeared  to  have  followed  the  pattern  of  neither  fort  alone,  but  to  have  jum¬ 
bled  them  both  together.  To  which,  he  that  fhall  add  the  monftlous  produdti- 
ons,  that  are  fo  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  nature,  will  find  it  hard,  even  in  the 
race  of  animals,  to  determine,  by  the  pedigree,  of  what  fpecies  every  animal’s 
iflue  is ;  and  be  at  a  lofs  about  the  real  eflence,  which  he  thinks  certainly  con¬ 
veyed  by  generation,  and  has  alone  a  right  to  the  fpecifick  name.  But  farther, 
if  the  fpecies  of  animals  and  plants  are  to  be  diftinguifhed  only  by  propagation, 
muft  I  go  to  the  Indies  to  fee  the  fire  and  dam  of  the  one,  and  the  plant  from 
which  the  feed  was  gathered,  that  produced  the  other,  to  know  whether  this  be 
a  tyger,  or  that  tea  ? 

§  24.  Upon  the  whole  matter,  it  is  evident,  that  it  is  their  own  collections  Not  bv  tub- 
of  fenfible  qualities,  that  men  make  the  eflences  of  their  feveral  forts  of  fub-  ftantial 
fiances ;  and  that  their  real,  internal  ftruclures  are  not  confidered,  by  the  greateft  forms’ 
part  of  men,  in  the  forting  them.  Much  lefs  were  any  fubftantial  forms  ever 
thought  on  by  any,  but  thofe,  who  have  in  this  one  part  of  the  world  learned 
the  language  of  the  fchools :  and  yet  thofe  ignorant  men,  who  pretend  not  any 
infight  into  the  real  eflences,  nor  trouble  themfelves  about  fubftantial  forms,  but 
are  content  with  knowing  things  one  from  another,  by  their  fenfible  qualities,  are 

often 
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Book  III.  often  better  acquainted  with  their  differences,  can  more  nicely  diftinguifh  them 
from  their  ufes,  and  better  know  what  they  may  expedt  from  each,  than  thofe 
learned,  quick-lighted  men,  who  look  fo  deep  into  them,  and  talk  fo  confidently 
of  fomething  more  hidden  and  effential. 

The  fpeci-  §  25.  But,  fuppofing  that  the  real  effences  of  fubftances  were  difcoverable, 
Tick  efiences  py  tp0fe  that  would  feverely  apply  themfelves  to  that  enquiry,  yet  we  could 
the  mind.  ^  not  reafonably  think,  that  the  ranking  of  things  under  general  names,  was  re¬ 
gulated  by  thofe  internal,  real  conftitutions,  or  any  thing  elfe,  but  their  obvious 
appearances :  fince  languages,  in  all  countries,  have  been  eftablifhed  long  before 
fciences.  So  that  they  have  not  been  philofophers,  or  logicians,  or  fuch  who 
have  troubled  themfelves  about  forms  and  effences,  that  have  made  the  general 
names,  that  are  in  ufe  amongft  the  feveral  nations  of  men :  but  thofe  more  or 
lefs  comprehenftve  terms  have,  for  the  moft  part,  in  all  languages,  received  their 
birth  and  fignification  from  ignorant  and  illiterate  people,  who  forted  and  deno¬ 
minated  things  by  thofe  fenlible  qualities  they  found  in  them ;  thereby  to  fignify 
them,  when  abfent,  to  others,  whether  they  had  an  occafion  to  mention  a  fort, 
or  a  particular  thing. 

Therefore  §  26.  Since  then  it  is  evident,  that  we  fort  and  name  fubftances,  by  their 
and^uiuxr US  nom^na^  and  not  by  their  real  effences ;  the  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is,  how 
tain.  and  by  whom  thefe  effences  come  to  be  made.  As  to  the  latter,  it  is  evident 

they  are  made  by  the  mind,  and  not  by  nature :  for  were  they  nature’s  work- 
manfhip,  they  could  not  be  fo  various  and  different  in  feveral  men,  as  experience 
tells  us  they  are.  For  if  we  will  examine  it,  we  fhall  not  find  the  nominal 
effence,  of  any  one  fpecies  of  fubftances,  in  all  men  the  fame ;  no  not  of  that, 
which  of  all  others  we  are  the  moft  intimately  acquainted  with.  It  could  not 
poftibly  be,  that  the  abftrad:  idea,  to  which  the  name  man  is  given,  fhould  be 
different  in  feveral  men,  if  it  were  of  nature’s  making ;  and  that  to  one  it  fhould 
be  “  animal  rationale”,  and  to  another  <c  animal  implume,  bipes,  latis  unguibus.” 
He  that  annexes  the  name  man,  to  a  complex  idea,  made  up  of  fenfe  and  fpon- 
taneous  motion,  joined  to  a  body  of  fuch  a  fhape,  has  thereby  one  effence  of 
the  fpecies  man ;  and  he  that,  upon  farther  examination,  adds  rationality,  has 
another  effence  of  the  fpecies  he  calls  man :  by  which  means,  the  fame  indivi¬ 
dual  will  be  a  true  man  to  the  one,  which  is  not  fo  to  the  other.  I  think,  there 
is  fcarce  any  one  will  allow  this  upright  figure,  fo  well  known,  to  be  the  effen- 
tial  difference  of  the  fpecies,  man  5  and  yet,  how  far  men  determine  of  the  forts 
of  animals  rather  by  their  fhape,  than  defcent,  is  very  vifible :  fince  it  has  been 
more  than  once  debated,  whether  feveral  human  foetus’s  fhould  be  preferved,  or 
received  to  baptifm,  or  no,  only  becaule  of  the  difference  of  their  outward  con¬ 
figuration  from  the  ordinary  make  of  children,  without  knowing  whether  they 
were  not  as  capable  of  reafon,  as  infants  calf  in  another  mold :  fome  whereof, 
tho’  of  an  approved  fhape,  are  never  capable  of  as  much  appearance  of  reafon, 
all  their  lives,  as  is  to  be  found  in  an  ape,  or  an  elephant  j  and  never  give  any 
figns  of  being  adied  by  a  rational  foul.  Whereby  it  is  evident,  that  the  out¬ 
ward  figure,  which  only  was  found  wanting,  and  not  the  faculty  of  reafon, 
which  no  body  could  know  would  be  wanting  in  its  due  feafon,  was  made  effen- 
tial  to  the  human  fpecies :  the  learned  divine  and  lawyer,  muff,  on  fuch  occa- 
fions,  renounce  his  facred  definition  of  “  animal  rationale”,  and  fubftitute  fome 
other  effence  of  the  human  fpecies.  Monfieur  Menage  furnifhes  us  with  an 
example,  worth  the  taking  notice  of  on  this  occafion.  When  the  abbot  of  St. 
Martin,  fays  he,  was  born,  he  had  fo  little  of  the  figure  of  a  man,  that  it  be- 
fpoke  him  rather  a  monffer.  It  was  for  fopietime  under  deliberation,  whether 
he  fhould  be  baptized,  or  no  ?  However,  he  was  baptized,  and  declared  a  man 
provilionally  (till  time  fhould  fhew  what  he  would  prove.)  Nature  had  moulded 
him  fo  untowardly,  that  he  was  called  all  his  life  the  abbot  Malotrue,  i.  e.  ill- 
fhaped.  He  was  of  Caen.  Menagiana  This  child,  we  fee,  was  very 

near  being  excluded  out  of  the  fpecies  of  man  barely  by  his  fhape.  He  efcaped 
very  narrowly  as  he  was,  and  it  is  certain  a  figure  a  little  more  oddly  turned  had 
caft  him,  and  he  had  been  executed,  as  a  thing  not  to  be  allowed  to  pafs  for  a 

man. 
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man.  And  yet  there  can  be  no  reafon  given,  why,  if  the  lineaments  of  his  Chap. 
face  had  been  a  little  altered,  a  rational  foul  could  not  have  been  lodged  in  him;  VI. 
why  a  vifage  fomewhat  longer,  or  a  nofc  flatter,  or  a  wider  mouth,  could  not 
have  confided,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  his  ill  figure,  with  fuch  a  foul,  fuch  parts, 
as  made  him,  disfigured  as  he  was,  capable  to  be  a  dignitary  in  the  church. 

§  27.  Wherein  then,  would  I  gladly  know,  conftfts  the  preciie  and  un¬ 
movable  boundaries  of  that  fpecies  ?  It  is  plain,  if  we  examine,  there  is  no  fuch 
thing  made  by  nature,  and  eftablilhed  by  heramongftmen.  The  real  eftence  of 
that,  or  any  other  fort  of  fubftances,  it  is  evident  we  know  not ;  and  therefore  are 
fo  undetermined  in  our  nominal  eftences,  which  we  make  our  felves,  that  if  feveral 
men  were  to  be  afked,  concerning  fome  oddly-fhaped  foetus,  as  foon  as  born, 
whether  it  were  a  man,  or  no?  it  is  paft  doubt,  one  fhould  meet  with  different 
anfwers :  which  could  not  happen,  if  the  nominal  eftences,  whereby  we  limit 
and  diftinguifh  the  fpecies  of  fubftances,  were  not  made  by  man,  with  fome 
liberty ;  but  were  exactly  copied  from  precife  boundaries,  fet  by  nature,  where¬ 
by  it  diftinguifhed  all  fubftances  into  certain  fpecies.  Who  would  undertake  to 
refolve,  what  fpecies  that  monfter  was  of,  which  is  mentioned  by  Licetus,  lib.  i. 
c.  3 .  with  a  man’s  head  and  hog’s  body  ?  Or  thofe  other,  which  to  the  bo¬ 
dies  of  men  had  the  heads  of  beafts,  as  dogs,  horfes,  &c.  if  any  of  thefe 
creatures  had  lived,  and  could  have  fpoke,  it  would  have  increafed  the  diffi¬ 
culty.  Had  the  upper  part,  to  the  middle,  been  of  human  fhape ;  and  all  be¬ 
low  fwine ;  had  it  been  murder  to  deftroy  it  ?  or  muft  the  biftiop  have  been 
confulted,  whether  it  were  man  enough  to  be  admitted  to  the  font,  or  no  ? 
as,  I  have  been  told,  it  happened  in  France  fome  years  fince,  in  fomewhat  a  like 
cale.  So  uncertain  are  the  boundaries  of  fpecies  of  animals  to  us,  who  have  no 
other  meafures  than  the  complex  ideas  of  our  own  collecting :  and  fo  far  are 
we  from  certainly  knowing  what  a  man  is ;  tho’,  perhaps,  it  will  be  judged 
great  ignorance  to  make  any  doubt  about  it.  And  yet,  I  think,  I  may  fay,  that 
the  certain  boundaries  of  that  fpecies  are  fo  far  from  being  determined,  and  the 
precife  number  of  fimple  ideas,  which  make  the  nominal  eftence,  fo  far  from 
being  fettled  and  perfectly  known,  that  very  material  doubts  may  ftill  arife 
about  it.  And,  I  imagine,  none  of  the  definitions  of  the  word  man,  which  we 
yet  have,  nor  defcriptions  of  that  fort  of  animal,  are  fo  perfeCt  and  exaCt,  as 
to  fatisfy  a  conftderate,  inquifttive  perfon,  much  lefs  to  obtain  a  general  confent, 
and  to  be  that,  which  men  would  every  where  flick  by,  in  the  decifion  of  cafes, 
and  determining  of  life  and  death,  baptifm,  or  no  baptifm,  in  productions  that 
might  happen. 

§  28.  But,  tho’  thefe  nominal  eftences  of  fubftances  are  made  by  the  mind,  But  not  fo 
they  are  not  yet  made  fo  arbitrarily  as  thofe  of  mixed  modes.  To  the  making  as 

of  any  nominal  eftence,  it  is  necelTary,  Firft,  that  the  ideas  whereof  it  conftfts,  modes. 
have  fuch  an  union  as  to  make  but  one  idea,  how  compounded  foever.  Secondly, 
that  the  particular  ideas  fo  united  be  exaCtly  the  fame,  neither  more  nor  lefs.  For 
if  two  abftraCt,  complex  ideas  differ  either  in  number,  or  forts,  of  their  component 
parts,  they  make  two  different,  and  not  one  and  the  fame  eftence.  In  the  firft  of 
thefe,  the  mind,  in  making  its  complex  ideas  of  fubftances,  only  follows  nature ; 
and  puts  none  together,  which  are  not  fuppofed  to  have  an  union  in  nature.  No 
body  joins  the  voice  of  a  fheep,  with  the  fhape  of  a  horfe ;  nor  the  colour  of 
lead,  with  the  weight  and  fixednefs  of  gold,  to  be  the  complex  ideas  of  any 
real  fubftances :  unlefs  he  has  a  mind  to  fill  his  head  with  chimera’s,  and  his  dif- 
courfe  with  unintelligible  words.  Men,  obferving  certain  qualities  always  joined 
and  exifting  together,  therein  copied  nature ;  and  of  ideas  fo  united,  made 
their  complex  ones  of  fubftances.  For,  tho’  men  may  make  what  complex  ideas 
they  pleafe,  and  give  what  names  to  them  they  will ;  yet,  if  they  will  be  under- 
ftood,  when  they  fpeak  of  things  really  exifting,  they  muft  in  fome  degree  con¬ 
form  their  ideas  to  the  things  they  would  fpeak  of :  or  elfe  men’s  language  will 
be  like  that  of  Babel ;  and  every  man’s  words,  being  intelligible  only  to  himfelf, 
would  no  longer  ferve  to  converfation,  and  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  if  the 
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Book  III.  ideas  they  hand  for,  be  not  fome  way  anfwering  the  common  appearances  and 
agreement  of  fubftances,  as  they  really  exift. 

^  29.  Secondly,  tho’  the  mind  of  man,  in  making  its  complex  ideas  of 
fubftances,  never  puts  any  together,  that  do  not  really,  or  are  not  fuppofed,  to 
co-exift ;  and  fo  it  truly  borrows  that  union  from  nature :  yet  the  number  it 
combines,  depends  upon  the  various  care,  induftry,  or  fancy,  of  him  that  makes 
it.  Men  generally  content  themfelves  with  fome  few,  lenlible,  obvious  quali¬ 
ties  ;  and  often,  if  not  always,  leave  out  others  as  material,  and  as  firmly  uni¬ 
ted,  as  thofe  that  they  take.  Of  fenfible  fubftances  there  are  two  forts ;  one  of 
organized  bodies,  which  are  propagated  by  feed ;  and  in  thefe,  the  fhape  is  that, 
which  to  us  is  the  leading  quality,  and  moft  charadteriftical  part  that  determines 
the  fpecies.  And,  therefore,  in  vegetables  and  animals,  an  extended,  folid  fub- 
ftance,  of  fuch  a  certain  figure,  ufually  lerves  the  turn.  For,  however,  fome 
men  feem  to  prize  their  definition,  of  animal  rationale,  yet  fhould  there  a  crea¬ 
ture  be  found,  that  had  language  and  real'on,  but  partook  not  of  the  ufual 
fhape  of  a  man,  I  believe  it  would  hardly  pafs  for  a  man,  how  much  foever  it 
were  animal  rationale.  And  if  Baalam’s  afs  had,  all  his  life,  difeourfed  as  rati¬ 
onally  as  he  did  once  with  his  mafter,  I  doubt  yet,  whether  any  one  would  have 
thought  him  worthy  the  name  man,  or  allowed  him  to  be  of  the  fame  fpecies 
with  himfelf.  As  in  vegetables  and  animals  it  is  the  fhape,  fo  in  moft  other 
bodies,  not  propagated  by  feed,  it  is  the  colour  we  moft  fix  on,  and  are  moft 
led  by.  Thus,  where  we  find  the  colour  of  gold,  we  are  apt  to  imagine  all 
the  other  qualities,  comprehended  in  our  complex  idea,  to  be  there  alfo :  and 
we  commonly  take  thefe  two  obvious  qualities,  viz.  fhape  and  colour,  for  fo 
prefumptive  ideas  of  feveral  fpecies,  that,  in  a  good  pidture,  we  readily  fay  this 
is  a  lion,  and  that  a  rofe ;  this  is  a  gold,  and  that  a  filver  goblet,  only  by  the 
different  figures  and  colours  reprefented  to  the  eye  by  the  pencil. 

§  30.  But,  tho’  this  ferves  well  enough  for  grofs  and  confufed  conceptions, 
and  unaccurate  ways  of  talking  and  thinking ;  yet  men  are  far  enough  from 
having  agreed  on  the  precife  number  of  fimple  ideas,  or  qualities,  belonging  to  any 
fort  of  things,  fignified  by  its  name.  Nor  is  it  a  wonder,  fince  it  requires  much 
time,  pains,  and  {kill,  ft  rid;  enquiry,  and  long  examination,  to  find  out  what, 
and  how  many,  thofe  fimple  ideas  are,  which  are  conftantly  and  infeparably 
united  in  nature,  and  are  always  to  be  found  together  in  the  fame  fubjedt.  Moft 
men,  wanting  either  time,  inclination,  or  induftry  enough  for  this,  even  to  fome 
tolerable  degree,  content  themfelves  with  fome  few  obvious  and  outward  appear¬ 
ances  of  things,  thereby  readily  to  diftinguifh  and  fort  them  for  the  common 
affairs  of  life  :  and  fo,  without  farther  examination,  give  them  names,  or  take 
up  the  names  already  in  ufe.  Which,  tho’  in  common  converfation  they  pafs 
well  enough  for  the  figns  of  fome  few,  obvious  qualities,  co-exifting,  are  yet 
far  enough  from  comprehending,  in  a  fettled  fignification,  a  precife  number  of 
fimple  ideas ;  much  lefs  all  thofe,  which  are  united  in  nature.  He  that  fhall 
confider,  after  fo  much  ftir  about  genus  and  fpecies,  and  fuch  a  deal  of  talk  of  fpe- 
cifick  differences,  how  few  words  we  have  yet  fettled  definitions  of,  may  with  rea- 
fon  imagine  that  thofe  forms,  which  there  hath  been  fo  much  noife  made  about, 
are  only  chimera’s,  which  give  us  no  light  into  the  fpecifick  natures  of  things. 
And  he,  that  fhall  confider,  how  far  the  names  of  fubftances  are  from  having 
fignifications,  wherein  all  who  ufe  them  do  agree,  will  have  reafon  to  conclude, 
that  tho’  the  nominal  eftences  of  fubftances  are  all  fuppofed  to  be  copied  from 
nature,  yet  they  are  all,  or  moft  of  them,  very  imperfect.  Since  the  compo- 
fition  of  thofe  complex  ideas  are,  in  feveral  men,  very  different :  and  therefore, 
that  thefe  boundaries  of  fpecies  are  as  men,  and  not  as  nature  makes  them,  if 
at  leaft  there  are  in  nature  any  fuch  prefixed  bounds.  It  is  true,  that  many  par¬ 
ticular  fubftances  are  fo  made  by  nature,  that  they  have  agreement  and  likenefs 
one  with  another,  and  fo  afford  a  foundation  of  being  ranked  into  forts.  But 
the  forting  of  things  by  us,  or  the  making  of  determinate  fpecies,  being  in  order 
to  naming  and  comprehending  them  under  general  terms,  I  cannnot  fee  how  it 
can  be  properly  faid,  that  nature  fets  the  boundaries  of  the  fpecies  of  things:  or  if  it 
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"be  fo,  our  boundaries  of  fpecies  are  not  exactly  conformable  to  thole  in  nature.  For  Chap. 
we,  having  need  of  general  names  for  prefent  ufe,  Stay  not  for  a  perfect  dilco-  VI. 

very  of  all  thole  qualities,  which  would  belt  drew  us  their  mod  material  diffe- 
rences  and  agreements ;  but  we  ourfelves  divide  them,  by  certain,  obvious  appear¬ 
ances,  into  fpecies,  that  we  may  the  ealier,  under  general  names,  communicate 
our  thoughts  about  them.  For  having  no  other  knowledge  of  any  fubftance, 
but  of  the  firnple  ideas  that  are  united  in  it ;  and  obferving  feveral  particular 
things  to  agree  with  others,  in  feveral  of  thofe  firnple  ideas,  we  make  that  col¬ 
lection  our  fpecifick  idea,  and  give  it  a  general  name  ;  that,  in  recording  our  own 
thoughts,  and  in  our  difeourfe  with  others,  we  may  in  one  drort  word  dedgn  all 
the  individuals,  that  agree  in  that  complex  idea,  without  enumerating  the  firnple 
ideas  that  make  it  up ;  and  fo  not  wade  our  time  and  breath  in  tedious  deferip- 
tions :  which  we  fee  they  are  fain  to  do,  who  would  difeourfe  of  any  new  fort  of 
things,  they  have  not  yet  a  name  for. 

§  31.  But,  however  thefe  fpecies  of  fubdances  pafs  well  enough  in  ordinary  ElTcnces  of 
converfation,  it  is  plain  that  this  complex  idea,  wherein  they  obferve  feveral  indi-  fpecies,  un- 
viduals  to  agree,  is  by  diderent  men  made  very  differently  ;  by  fome  more,  and  1121  thc  i'arae 
others  lefs  accurately.  In  fome,  this  complex  idea  contains  a  greater,  and  in  different.^ 
others  a  fmaller  number  of  qualities ;  and  fo  is  apparently  fuch  as  the  mind 
makes  it.  The  yellow,  fhining  colour  makes  gold  to  children :  others  add 
weight,  malleablenefs,  and  fulibility ;  and  others  yet  other  qualities,  which  they 
find  joined  with  that  yellow  colour,  as  condantly  as  its  weight  and  fulibility :  for 
in  all  thefe  and  the  like  qualities,  one  has  as  good  a  right  to  be  put  into  the  com¬ 
plex  idea  of  that  fubdance,  wherein  they  are  all  joined,  as  another.  And  there¬ 
fore,  diderent  men  leaving  out,  or  putting  in,  feveral  dmple  ideas,  which  others 
do  not,  according  to  their  various  examination,  fkill,  or  obfervation  of  that  fub- 
jeCt,  have  different  effences  of  gold,  which  mud,  therefore,  be  of  their  own, 
and  not  of  nature’s  making. 

§  32.  If  the  number  of  firnple  ideas,  that  make  the  nominal  effence  of  the  The  more 
lowed  fpecies,  or  fird  forting  of  individuals,  depends  on  the  mind  of  man,  general  our 
varioufly  collecting  them,  it  is  much  more  evident  that  they  do  fo,  in  the  more  ^moi-eir- 
comprehenftve  claflis,  which  by  the  maders  of  logick  are  called  genera.  Thefe  compleat 
are  complex  ideas  defignedly  imperfeCt :  and  it  is  vifible  at  fird  fight,  that  feve-  and  partial 
ral  of  thofe  qualities,  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  things  themfelves,  are  pur-  the7  are* 
pofely  left  out  of  generical  ideas.  For  as  the  mind,  to  make  general  ideas,  com¬ 
prehending  feveral  particulars,  leaves  out  thofe  of  time,  and  place,  and  fuch 
other,  that  make  them  incommunicable  to  more  than  one  individual  j  fo  to 
make  other  yet  more  general  ideas,  that  may  comprehend  different  forts,  it 
leaves  out  thofe  qualities  that  didinguifh  them,  and  puts  into  its  new  collecti¬ 
on,  only  fuch  ideas  as  are  common  to  feveral  forts.  The  fame  convenience,  that 
made  men  exprefs  feveral  parcels  of  yellow  matter,  coming  from  Guinea  and 
Peru,  under  one  name,  fets  them  alfo  upon  making  of  one  name,  that  may 
comprehend  both  gold  and  filver,  and  fome  other  bodies  of  different  forts. 

This  is  done,  by  leaving  out  thofe  qualities  which  are  peculiar  to  each  fort ;  and 
retaining  a  complex  idea,  made  up  of  thofe  that  are  common  to  them  all.  To 
which  the  name  metal  being  annexed,  there  is  a  genus  constituted ;  the  effence 
whereof  being  that  abftraCt  idea,  containing  only  malleablenefs  and  fulibility, 
with  certain  degrees  of  weight  and  fixednefs,  wherein  fome  bodies  of  feveral 
kinds  agree,  leaves  out  the  colour,  and  other  qualities  peculiar  to  gold  and  filver, 
and  the  other  forts,  comprehended  under  the  name  metal,  whereby  it  is  plain, 
that  men  follow  not  exaCtly  the  patterns  fet  them  by  nature,  when  they  make 
their  general  ideas  of  fubftances  ;  fince  there  is  no  body  to  be  found,  which  has 
barely  malleablenefs  and  fulibility  in  it,  without  other  qualities,  as  infeparable 
as  thofe.  But  men,  in  making  their  general  ideas,  feeing  more  the  convenience 
of  language  and  quick  difpatch,  by  Short  and  comprehenlive  figns,  than  the  true 
and  precife  nature  of  things  as  they  exift,  have,  in  the  framing  their  abftraCt 
ideas,  chiefly  purfued  that  end,  which  was  to  be  furnished  with  lfore  of  general 
and  varioufly  comprehenflve  names.  So  that,  in  this  whole  bufinefs  of  genera 
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Book  III.  and  fpecies,  the  genus,  or  more  comprehenfive,  is  but  a  partial  conception  or 
"  what  is  in  the  lpecies,  and  the  fpecies  but  a  partial  idea  of  what  is  to  be  found  in 
each  individual.  If  therefore  any  one  will  think,  that  a  man,  and  a  horfe,  and 
an  animal,  and  a  plant,  &c.  are  didinguifhed  by  real  effences,  made  by  nature, 
he  muft  think  nature  to  be  very  liberal  of  thele  real  effences,  and  making  one 
for  body,  another  for  an  animal,  and  another  for  a  horfe ;  and  all  thefe  effences 
liberally  bellowed  upon  Bucephalus.  But  if  we  would  rightly  confider  what  is 
done,  in  all  thefe  genera  and  fpecies,  or  forts,  we  fhould  find,  that  there  is  no 
new  thing  made,  but  only  more  or  lefs  comprehenlive  figns,  whereby  we  may 
be  enabled  to  exprefs,  in  a  few  fyllables,  great  numbers  of  particular  things,  as 
they  agree  in  more  or  lefs  general  conceptions,  which  we  have  framed  to  that 
purpofe.  In  all  which  we  may  obferve,  that  the  more  general  term  is  always 
the  name  of  a  lefs  complex  idea ;  and  that  each  genus  is  but  a  partial  conception 
of  the  fpecies  comprehended  under  it.  So  that  if  thefe  abllraft,  general  ideas  be 
thought  to  be  compleat,  it  can  only  be,  in  refpeft  of  a  certain,  eftabliflaed  rela¬ 
tion  between  them  and  certain  names,  which  are  made  ufe  of  to  fignify  them ; 
and  not  in  refpeft  of  any  thing  exifting,  as  made  by  nature. 

§  33.  This  is  adjufted  to  the  true  end  of  fpeech,  which  is  to  be  the  eafiefl 
and  fhorted  way  of  communicating  our.  notions.  For  thus  he,  that  would  dif- 
courfe  of  things,  as  they  agreed  in  the  complex  idea,  of  extenfion  and  folidity, 
needed  but  ufe  the  word  body,  to  denote  all  fuch.  He  that  to  thefe  would  join 
others,  fignified  by  the  words  life,  fenfe,  and  fpontaneous  motion,  needed  but 
ufe  the  word  animal,  to  fignify  all  which  partook  of  thofe  ideas;  and  he  that 
had  made  a  complex  idea  of  a  body,  with  life,  fenfe,  and  motion,  with  the 
faculty  of  reafoning,  and  a  certain  fhape  joined  to  it,  needed  but  ufe  the  fhort 
monofyllable  man,  to  exprefs  all  particulars  that  correfpond  to  that  complex  idea. 
This  is  the  proper  bufinefs  of  genus  and  fpecies :  and  this  men  do,  without  any 
con f  deration  of  real  effences,  or  fubftantial  forms,  which  come  not  within  the 
reach  of  our  knowledge,  when  we  think  of  thofe  things ;  nor  within  the  figni- 
fication  of  our  words,  when  we  difcourfe  with  others. 

§14.  Were  I  to  talk  with  any  one,  of  a  fort  of  birds  I  lately  faw  in 
St.  James’s  park,  about  three  or  four  foot  high,  with  a  covering  of  fomething, 
between  feathers  and  hair,  of  a  dark,  brown  colour,  without  wings,  but,  in 
the  place  thereof,  two  or  three  little  branches  coming  down  like  fprigs  of  Spa- 
nidi  broom,  long  great  legs,  with  feet  only  of  three  claws,  and  without  a 
tail;  I  mud:  make  this  defcription  of  it,  and  fo  may  make  others  underdand 
me- :  but  when  I  am  told,  that  the  name  of  it  is  caduaris,  I  may  then  ufe  that 
word  to  dand  in  difcourfe  for  all  my  complex  idea,  mentioned  in  that  defcrip¬ 
tion  ;  tho’  by  that  word,  which  is  now  become  a  fpecifick  name,  I  know  no 
more  of  the  real  effence,  or  conditution,  of  that  fort  of  animals,  than  I  did 
before ;  and  knew  probably  as  much  of  the  nature  of  that  fpecies  of  birds, 
before  I  learned  the  name,  as  many  Englidimen  do  of  fwans,  or  herons, 
which  are  fpecifick  names,  very  well  known,  of  forts  of  birds  common  in 
England. 

§  35.  From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  evident,  that  men  make  forts  of  things. 
For  it  being  different  effences  alone,  that  make  different  fpecies,  it  is  plain  that 
fence,  gold,  they,  who  make  thofe  abdraft  ideas,  which  are  the  nominal  effences,  do  thereby 
make  the  fpecies,  or  fort.  Should  there  be  a  body  found,  having  all  the  other 
qualities  of  gold,  except  malleablenefs,  it  would  no  doubt  be  made  a  quedion, 
whether  it  were  gold,  or  no,  i.  e.  whether  it  were  of  that  fpecies.  This  could  be 
determined  only  by  that  ab draft  idea,  to  which  every  one  annexed  the  name 
gold:  fo  that  it  would  be  true  gold  to  him,  and  belong  to  that  fpecies,  who  in¬ 
cluded  not  malleablenefs  in  his  nominal  effence,  fignified  by  the  found  gold  ;  and  on 
the  other  fide,  it  would  not  be  true  gold,  or  of  that  fpecies  to  him,  who  included 
malleablenefs  in  his  fpecifick  idea.  And  who,  I  pray,  is  itthat  makes  thefe  di- 
verfe  fpecies,  even  under  one  and  the  famename,  but  men,  that  make  two  different 
abdraft  ideas,  confiding  not  exaftly  of  the  fame  colleftion  of  qualities  ?  Nor  is 
it  a  mere  luppolition  to  imagine,  that  a  body  may  exid,  wherein  the  other  ob¬ 
vious 
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vious  qualities  of  gold  maybe,  without  malleablenefs ;  fince  it  is  certain,  that  Chap. 
gold  itfelf,  will  be  fometimes  fo  eager  (as  artifts  call  it)  that  it  will  as  little  endure  VI. 
the  hammer  as  glafs  itfelf.  What  we  have  faid,  of  the  putting  in,  or  leaving 
malleablenefs  out  of,  the  complex  idea,  the  name  gold  is  by  any  one  annexed 
to,  may  be  faid  of  its  peculiar  weight,  fixednefs,  and  feveral  other  the  like  qua¬ 
lities  :  for  whatfoever  is  left  out,  or  put  in,  it  is  dill  the  complex  idea,  to  which 
that  name  is  annexed,  that  makes  the  fpecies ;  and,  as  any  particular  parcel  of 
matter  anfwers  that  idea,  fo  the  name  of  the  fort  belongs  truly  to  it  j  and  it  is  of 
that  fpecies.  And  thus  any  thing  is  true  gold,  perfect  metal.  All  which  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  fpecies,  it  is  plain,  depends  on  the  underftanding  of  man, 
making  this  or  that  complex  idea. 

§  36.  This  then,  in  fhort,  is  the  cafe  :  nature  makes  many  particular  things,  Nature 
which  do  agree  one  with  another,  in  many  fenfible  qualities,  and,  probably  too,  makcs  the 
in  their  internal  frame  and  conftitution :  but  it  is  not  this  real  e hence,  that  dif-  milltucie- 
tinguifhes  them  into  fpecies ;  it  is  men,  who  taking  occafion  from  the  qualities 
they  find  united  in  them,  and  wherein  they  obferve  often  feveral  individuals  to 
agree,  range  them  into  forts,  in  order  to  their  naming,  for  the  convenience  of 
comprehenfive  figns ;  under  which  individuals,  according  to  their  conformity  to 
this,  or  that  abftradt  idea,  come  to  be  ranked,  as  under  enfigns  ;  fo  that  this  is 
of  the  blue,  that  the  red  regiment ;  this  is  a  man,  that  a  drill :  and  in  this,  I 
think,  confifts  the  whole  bufinefs  of  genus  and  fpecies. 

§  37.  I  do  not  deny  but  nature,  in  the  conftant  production  of  particular  And  conti- 
beings,  makes  them  not  always  new  and  various,  but  very  much  alike  and  of nues  lt  in 
kin  one  to  another :  but  I  think  it  neverthelefs  true,  that  the  boundaries  of  the  [j^sgrof 
fpecies,  whereby  men  fort  them,  are  made  by  men :  fince  the  elfences  of  the 
fpecies,  diftinguifhed  by  different  names,  are,  as  has  been  proved,  of  man’s 
making,  and  feldom  adequate  to  the  internal  nature  of  the  things,  they  are  ta¬ 
ken  from.  So  that  we  may  truly  fay,  fuch  a  manner  of  forting  of  things  is  the 
workmanfhip  of  men. 

§  38.  One  thing,  I  doubt  not  but  will  feem  very  ftrange  in  this  doCtrine  j  Each  ab* 
which  is,  that  from  what  has  been  faid  it  will  follow,  that  each  abftraCt  idea,  ftra&  ldea  »* 
with  a  name  to  it,  makes  a  diftindt  fpecies.  But  who  can  help  it,  if  truth  will 
have  it  fo  ?  For  fo  it  muft  remain,  till  fome  body  can  fhew  us  the  fpecies  of 
things,  limited  and  diftinguifhed  by  fomething  elfe  ;  and  let  us  fee,  that  general 
terms  fignify  not  our  abftraCt  ideas,  but  fomething  different  from  them.  I 
would  fain  know,  why  a  fhock  and  a  hound  are  not  as  diftinCt  fpecies,  as  a  fpa- 
niel  and  an  elephant.  We  have  no  other  idea  of  the  different  eflence  of  an  ele¬ 
phant  and  a  fpaniel,  than  we  have  of  the  different  effence  of  a  fhock  and  a 
hound  j  all  the  effential  difference,  whereby  we  know  and  diftinguifh  them  one 
from  another,  conlifting  only  in  the  different  collection  of  fimple  ideas,  to  which 
we  have  given  thofe  different  names. 

§  39.  How  much  the  making  of  fpecies  and  genera  is  in  order  to  general  Genera  and 
names,  and  how  much  general  names  are  neceffary,  if  not  to  the  being,  yet  at  fpccies^are  in 
leaft  to  the  compleating  of  a  fpecies,  and  making  it  pafs  for  fuch,  will  appear,  t0  na~ 
befides  what  has  been  faid  above,  concerning  ice  and- water,  in  a  very  familiar 
example.  A  filent  and  a  ftriking  watch  are  but  one  fpecies  to  thofe,  who  have 
but  one  name  for  them  :  but  he  that  has  the  name  watch  for  one,  and  clock 
for  the  other,  and  diftinCt,  complex  ideas,  to  which  thofe  names  belong,  to 
him  they  are  different  fpecies.  It  will  be  faid,  perhaps,  that  the  inward  con¬ 
trivance  and  conftitution  is  different  between  thefe  two,  which  the  watch-maker 
has  a  clear  idea  of.  And  yet,  it  is  plain,  they  are  but  one  fpecies  to  him,  when 
he  has  but  one  name  for  them.  For  what  is  fufficient  in  the  inward  contri¬ 
vance  to  make  a  new  fpecies  ?  There  are  fome  watches,  that  are  made  with  four 
wheels,  others  with  five :  is  this  a  fpecifick  difference  to  the  workman  ?  Some 
have  firings  and  phyfies,  and  others  none ;  fome  have  the  ballance  loofe,  and 
others  regulated  by  a  fpiral  fpring,  and  others  by  hogs-briftles :  are  any,  or  all, 
of  thefe  enough  to  make  a  fpecifick  difference  to  the  workman,  that  knows 
each  of  thefe,  and  feveral  other  different  contrivances,  in  the  internal  conftitutions 
Vol.  I.  L  1  1  of 
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Book  TIL  of  watches?  It  is  certain  each  of  thefe  hath  a  real  difference  from  the  red  ; 
erNrv;  but  whether  it  be  an  effential,  a  fpecifick  difference  or  no,  relates  only  to  the 
complex  idea,  to  which  the  name  w^atch  is  given  :  as  long  as  they  all  agree  in 
the  idea,  which  that  name  dands  for,  and  that  name  does  not,  as  a  generical 
name,  comprehend  different  fpecies  under  it,  they  are  not  effentially,  nor  fpeci- 
fically  different.  But,  if  airy  one  will  make  minuter  divifions,  from  differences 
that  he  knows  in  the  internal  frame  of  watches,  and  to  fuch,  precife,  complex 
ideas,  give  names,  that  fhall  prevail :  they  will  then  be  new  fpecies  to  them, 

.  who  have  thofe  ideas,  with  names  to  them  ;  and  can,  by  thofe  differences,  dif- 
tinguifh  watches  into  thefe  feveral  forts,  and  then  watch  will  be  a  generical  name. 
But  yet,  they  would  be  no  diftindt  fpecies  to  men,  ignorant  of  clock-work  and 
the  inward  contrivances  of  watches,  who  had  no  other  idea  but  the  outward 
drape  and  bulk,  with  the  marking  of  the  hours  by  the  hand.  For  to  them, 
all  thofe  other  names  would  be  but  fynonymous  terms  for  the  fame  idea,  and 
fignify  no  more,  nor  no  other  thing  but  a  watch.  Juft  thus,  I  think,  it  is  in 
natural  things.  No  body  will  doubt  that  the  wheels  or  fprings  (if  I  may  fo  fay) 
within,  are  different,  in  a  rational  man  and  a  changeling,  no  more  than  that 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  frame  between  a  drill  and  a  changeling.  But  whe¬ 
ther  one  or  both  thefe  differences  be  effential,  or  fpecifical,  is  only  to  be  known 
to  us,  by  their  agreement  or  difagreement  with  the  complex  idea,  that  the  name 
man  ftands  for :  for  by  that  alone  can  it  be  determined,  whether  one,  or  both, 
or  neither  of  thofe  be  a  man,  or  no. 

Species  of ar-  §  40.  From  what  has  been  before  faid,  we  may  fee  the  reafon  why,  in  the 
tificial  things  fpecies  of  artificial  things,  there  is  generally  lefs  confufion  and  uncertainty,  than 
tlia/naturaL  *n  mturah  Becaufe  an  artificial  thing,  being  a  production  of  man,  which  the 
artificer  defigned,  and  therefore  well  knows  the  idea  of,  the  name  of  it  is  fup- 
pofed  to  ftand  for  no  other  idea,  nor  to  import  any  other  effence,  than  what  is 
certainly  to  be  known,  and  eafy  enough  to  be  apprehended.  For  the  idea,  or 
effence,  of  the  feveral  forts  of  artificial  things,  confifting,  for  the  moft  part,  in 
nothing  but  the  determinate  figure  of  fenfible  parts  ;  and  fometimes  motion  de¬ 
pending  thereon,  which  the  artificer  fafhions  in  matter,  fuch  as  he  finds  for  his 
turn ;  it  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties  to  attain  a  certain  idea  thereof, 
and  fo  fettle  the  fignification  of  the  names,  whereby  the  fpecies  of  artificial 
things  are  diftinguifhed  with  lefs  doubt,  obfcurity  and  equivocation,  than  we 
can  in  things  natural,  whofe  differences  and  operations  depend  upon  contrivances 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  difcoveries. 

Artificial  §41.  I  must  be  excufed  here,  if  I  think  artificial  things  are  of  diftindt  fpe- 
things  of  dif-  c}eSj  as  well  as  natural :  fince  I  find  they  are  as  plainly  and  orderly  ranked  into 
und  fpecies.  portSj  by  different,  abftradt  ideas,  with  the  general  names  annexed  to  them,  as 
diftindt  one  from  another,  as  thofe  of  natural  fubftances.  For,  why  fhould  we 
not  think  a  watch  and  piftol,  as  diftindt  fpecies  one  from  another,  as  ahorfeand 
a  dog,  they  being  expreffed  in  our  minds  by  diftindt  ideas,  and  to  others  by  dif¬ 
tindt  appellations  ? 

§  42.  This  is  farther  to  be  obferved  concerning  fubftances,  that  they  alone, 
of  all  our  feveral  forts  of  ideas,  have  particular,  or  proper  names,  whereby  one 
only  particular  thing  is  fignified.  Becaufe,  in  fimple  ideas,  modes,  and  rela¬ 
tions,  it  feldom  happens  that  men  have  occafion  to  mention  often  this,  or  that 
particular,  when  it  is  abfent.  Befides,  the  greateft  part  of  mixed  modes,  being 
adtions,  which  perifh  in  their  birth,  are  not  capable  of  a  lafting  duration,  as 
fubftances,  which  are  the  adtors ;  and  wherein  the  fimple  ideas,  that  make  up 
the  complex  ideas,  defigned  by  the  name,  have  a  lafting  union. 

Difficulty  to  §  43.  I  must  beg  pardon  of  my  reader,  for  having  dwelt  fo  long  upon  this 
words  with  fobjedt,  and  perhaps  with  fome  obfcurity.  But  I  defire  it  may  be  confidered 
words.  ’  how  difficult  it  is  to  lead  another,  by  words,  into  the  thoughts  of  things,  ftripped 
of  thofe  fpecifick  differences  we  give  them :  which  things,  if  I  name  not,  I  fay 
nothing  ;  and  if  I  do  name  them,  I  thereby  rank  them  into  fome  fort  or  other, 
and  fuggeft  to  the  mind  the  ufual,  abftradt  idea  of  that  fpecies,  and  fo  crofs 
my  purpofe.  For  to  talk  of  a  man,  and  to  lay  by,  at  the  fame  time,  the  or¬ 
dinary 
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dinary  fignification  of  the  name  man,  which  is  our  complex  idea,  ufually  an-  ChA p, 
nexed  to  it ;  and  bid  the  reader  confider  man,  as  he  is  in  himfelf,  and  as  he  is  VI. 
really  diftinguifhed  from  others,  in  his  internal  conflitution,  or  real  effence,  that  O'-v-vJ 
is,  by  fomething,  he  knows  not  what,  looks  like  trifling :  and  yet  thus  one 
muft  do,  who  would  fpeak  of  the  luppofed,  real  eflences  and  fpecies  of  things, 
as  thought  to  be  made  by  nature,  if  it  be  but  only  to  make  it  underflood,  that 
there  is  no  fuch  thing  fignified  by  the  general  names,  which  fubftaiices  are  called 
by.  But  becaufe  it  is  difficult,  by  known  familiar  names,  to  do  this,  give  me 
leave  to  endeavour,  by  an  example,  to  make  the  different  confideration,  the 
mind  has  of  fpecifick  names  and  ideas,  a  little  more  clear  ;  and  to  ffiew  how  the 
complex  ideas  of  modes  are  referred,  fometimes  to  archetypes  in  the  minds  of 
other  intelligent  beings ;  or,  which  is  the  fame,  to  the  fignification  annexed  by 
others  to  their  received  names  ;  and  fometimes  to  no  archetypes  at  all.  Give 
me  leave  alfo  to  ffiew  how  the  mind  always  refers  its  ideas  of  fubftances,  either 
to  the  fubftances  themfelves,  or  to  the  fignification  of  their  names  as  to  the  ar¬ 
chetypes  ;  and  alfo  to  make  plain  the  nature  of  fpecies,  or  foiling  of  things,  as 
apprehended,  and  made  ufe  of  by  us  j  and  of  the  eflences  belonging  to  thofe 
fpecies,  which  is  perhaps  of  more  moment,  to  difcover  the  extent  and  certainty 
of  our  knowledge,  than  we  at  firft  imagine. 

§  44.  Let  us  fuppofe  Adam  in  the  ftate  of  a  grown  man,  with  a  good  un-  Inflance  of 
derftanding,  but  in  a  ftrange  country,  with  all  things  new  and  unknown  about  mixed 
him ;  and  no  other  faculties,  to  attain  the  knowledge  of  them,  but  what  one 
of  this  age  has  now.  He  obferves  Lamech  more  melancholly  than  ufual,  and  i-  and  Niouph* 
magines  it  to  be  from  a  fufpicion  he  has  of  his  wife  Adah  (whom  he  moft  ardent¬ 
ly  loved)  that  ffie  had  too  much  kindnefs  for  another  man.  Adam  difcourfes 
thefe  his  thoughts  to  Eve,  and  defires  her  to  take  care  that  Adah  commit  not 
folly :  and,  in  thefe  difcourfes  with  Eve,  he  makes  ufe  of  thefe  two  new  words, 

Kinneah  and  Niouph.  In  time  Adam’s  miftake  appears,  for  he  finds  Lamech’s 
trouble  proceeded  from  having  killed  a  man  :  but  yet  the  two  names,  Kinneah 
and  Niouph  ;  the  one  ftanding  for  fufpicion,  in  a  hufband,  of  his  wife’s  difloy- 
alty  to  him,  and  the  other  for  the  ad:  of  committing  difloyalty,  loft  not  their 
diftind  fignifications.  It  is  plain  then,  that  here  were  two  diftind,  complex 
ideas  of  mixed  modes,  with  names  to  them,  two  diftind  fpecies  of  adions,  ef- 
fentially  different ;  I  afk  wherein  confifted  the  eflences  of  thefe  two  diftind  fpe¬ 
cies  of  adion  ?  And  it  is  plain,  it  confifted  in  a  precife  combination  of  Ample 
ideas,  different  in  one  from  the  other.  I  afk,  whether  the  complex  idea  in 
Adam’s  mind,  which  he  called  Kinneah,  were  adequate  or  no  ?  And  it  is  plain 
it  was ;  for  it  being  a  combination  of  Ample  ideas,  which  he,  without  any  regard 
to  any  archetype,  without  refped  to  any  thing  as  a  pattern,  voluntarily  put  to¬ 
gether,  abftraded  and  gave  the  name  Kinneah  to,  to  exprefs  in  ffiort  to  others, 
by  that  one  found,  all  the  Ample  ideas  contained  and  united  in  that  complex  one ; 
it  muft  neceffarily  follow,  that  it  was  an  adequate  idea.  His  own  choice  having 
made  that  combination,  it  had  all  in  it  he  intended  it  fhould,  and  fo  could  not 
but  be  perfedt,  could  not  but  be  adequate,  it  being  referred  to  no  other  arche¬ 
type,  which  it  was  fuppofed  to  reprefent. 

§45.  These  words,  Kinneah  and  Niouph,  by  degrees  grew  into  common 
ufe  ;  and  then  the  cafe  was  fomewhat  altered.  Adam’s  children  had  the  fame 
faculties,  and  thereby  the  fame  power  that  he  had,  to  make  what  complex  ideas 
of  mixed  modes  they  pleafed,  in  their  own  minds,  to  abftradt  them,  and  make 
what  founds  they  pleafed  the  figns  of  them  :  but  the  ufe  of  names  being  to 
make  our  ideas  within  us  known  to  others,  that  cannot  be  done,  but  when  the 
fame  fign  ftands  for  the  fame  idea  in  two,  who  would  communicate  their 
thoughts,  and  difcourfe  together.  Thofe  therefore  of  Adam’s  children,  that 
found  thefe  two  words,  Kinneah  and  Niouph,  in  familiar  ufe,  could  not  take 
them  for  infignificant  founds ;  but  muft  needs  conclude,  they  ftood  for  fome¬ 
thing,  for  certain  ideas,  abftradt  ideas,  they  being  general  names,  which  abftradt 
ideas  were  the  eflences  of  the  fpecies  diftinguiffied  by  thofe  names.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  they  would  ufe  thefe  words,  as  names  of  fpecies,  already  eftablifhed  and 
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Book  III.  agreed  on,  they  were  obliged  to  conform  the  ideas  in  their  minds,  fignifiedby 
thefe  names,  to  the  ideas,  that  they  flood  for  in  other  men’s  minds,  as  to  their 
patterns  and  archetypes ;  and  then,  indeed,  their  ideas  of  thefe  complex  modes 
were  liable  to  be  inadequate,  as  being  very  apt  (efpecially  thofe  that  confided 
of  combinations  of  many  fimple  ideas)  not  to  be  exactly  conformable  to  the 
ideas  in  other  men’s  minds,  uling  the  fame  names :  tho’  for  this  there  be  ufually 
a  remedy  at  hand,  which  is  to  afk  the  meaning  of  any  word  we  underhand  not, 
of  him  that  ufes  it :  it  being  as  impoffible  to  know  certainly  what  the  Words 
jealoufy  and  adultery  (which  I  think  anfwer  HNJp  and  S'lN’J)  hand  for,  in  ano¬ 
ther  man’s  mind,  with  whom  I  would  difcourfe  about  them ;  as  it  was  impoffi¬ 
ble,  in  the  beginning  of  language,  to  know  what  Kinneah  and  Niouph  dood 
for,  in  another  man’s  mind,  without  explication,  they  being  voluntary  figns  in 
every  one. 

Inftance of  §  46.  Let  us  now alfo  condder,  after  the  fame  manner,  the  names  of  fub- 

fubftances  in  dances  in  their  fird  application.  One  of  Adam’s  children,  roving  in  the 

Zahab.  mountains,  lights  on  a  glittering  fubdance,  which  pleafes  his  eye ;  home  he 

carries  it  to  Adam,  who,  upon  confideration  of  it  finds  it  to  be  hard,  to  have 
a  bright,  yellow  colour,  and  exceeding  great  weight.  Thefe,  perhaps  at  fird, 
are  all  the  qualities  he  takes  notice  of  in  it :  and  abdradling  this  complex  idea, 
confiding  of  a  fubdance,  having  that  peculiar  bright  yellownefs,  and  a  weight 
very  great  in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  he  gives  it  the  name  Zahab,  to  denominate 
and  mark  all  fubdances,  that  have  thefe  fenfible  qualities  in  them.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  now  that,  in  this  cafe,  Adam  a£ts  quite  differently  from  what  he  did  be¬ 
fore,  in  forming  thofe  ideas  of  mixed  modes,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  Kin¬ 
neah  and  Niouph.  For  there  he  put  ideas  together,  only  by  his  own  imagi¬ 
nation,  not  taken  from  the  exidence  of  any  thing  ;  and  to  them  he  gave  names, 
to  denominate  all  things  that  fhould  happen  to  agree  to  thofe  his  abftradt  ideas, 
without  confidering  whether  any  fuch  thing,  did  exid,  or  no :  the  dandard 
there  was  of  his  own  making.  But,  in  the  forming  his  idea  of  this  new  fub- 
flance,  he  takes  the  quite  contrary  courfe  j  here  he  has  a  dandard  made  by  nature; 
and  therefore,  being  to  reprefent  that  to  himfelf,  by  the  idea  he  has  of  it,  even 
when  it  is  abfent,  he  puts  in  no  fimple  idea  into  his  complex  one,  but  what  he 
has  the  perception  of,  from  the  thing  itfelf.  He  takes  care  that  his  idea  be 
conformable  to  this  archetype,  and  intends  the  name  fhould  dand  for  an  idea  fo 
conformable. 

§  47.  This  piece  of  matter,  thus  denominated  Zahab  by  Adam,  being  quite 
different  from  any  he  had  feen  before,  no  body,  I  think,  will  deny  to  be  a  dif- 
tindl  fpecies,  and  to  have  its  peculiar  effence  ;  and  that  the  name  Zahab  is  the 
mark  of  the  fpecies,  and  a  name  belonging  to  all  things,  partaking  in  that  ef¬ 
fence.  But  here  it  is  plain,  the  effence,  Adam  made  the  name  Zahab  dand  for, 
was  nothing  but  a  body  hard,  fhining,  yellow,  and  very  heavy.  But  the  in- 
quifitive  mind  of  man,  not  content  with  the  knowledge  of  thefe,  as  I  may  fay, 
fuperficial  qualities,  puts  Adam  on  farther  examination  of  this  matter.  He 
therefore  knocks  and  beats  it  with  flints,  to  fee  .what  was  difcoverable  in  the 
infide :  he  finds  it  yield  to  blows,  but  not  eafily  feparate  into  pieces :  he  finds 
it  will  bend  without  breaking.  Is  not  now  ductility  to  be  added  to  his  former 
idea,  and  made  part  of  the  effence  of  the  fpecies,  that  name  Zahab  dands  for  ? 
Farther  trials  difcover  fufibility  and  fixednefs.  Are  not  they  alfo,  by  the  fame 
reafon,  that  any  of  the  others  were,  to  be  put  into  the  complex  idea,  figni- 
nified  by  the  name  Zahab  ?  If  not,  what  reafon  will  there  be  fhewn  more  for 
the  one  than  the  other  ?  If  thefe  mud,  then  all  the  other  properties,  which  any 
farther  trials  fliall  difcover  in  this  matter,  ought  by  the  fame  reafon  to  make  a 
part  of  the  ingredients  of  the  complex  idea,  which  the  name  Zahab  dands 
for,  and  fo  be  the  effences  of  the  fpecies,  marked  by  that  name.  Which  pro¬ 
perties,  becaufe  they  are  endlefs,  it  is  plain,  that  the  idea  made,  after  this  fa- 
fhion,  by  this  archetype,  will  be  always  inadequate. 

Their  ideas  jj  §48.  But  this  is  not  all,  it  would  alfo  follow,  that  the  names  of  fubdances 

imperfca,  would  not  only  have  (as  in  truth  they  have)  but  would  alfo  be 
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different  fignifications,  as  ufed  by  different  men,  which  would  very  much  cum-  Chap. 
ber  the  ufe  of  language.  For  if  every  diftindt  quality,  that  were  difcovered  in  V.I 
any  matter  by  any  one,  were  fuppofed  to  make  a  neceffary  part  of  the  complex 
idea,  fignified  by  the  common  name  given  it,  it  muff  follow,  that  men  muff  ^ 
fuppofe  the  fame  word  to  fignify  different  things  in  different  men ;  fmce  they 
cannot  doubt  but  different  men  may  have  difcovered  feveral  qualities  in  fubftan¬ 
ces  of  the  fame  denomination,  which  others  know  nothing  of. 

§  49.  To  avoid  this,  therefore,  they  have  fuppofed  a  real  effence  belonging  Therefore  to 
to  every  fpecies,  from  which  thefe  properties  all  flow,  and  would  have  their 
name  of  the  fpecies  ftand  for  that.  But  they  not  having  any  idea  of  that  realeJfe’ce  is 
effence  in  fubftances,  and  their  words  fignifying  nothing  but  the  ideas  they  have,  fuppofed. 
that  which  is  done  by  this  attempt,  is  only  to  put  the  name,  or  found,  in  the 
place  and  ftead  of  the  thing  having  that  real  effence,  without  knowing  what 
the  real  effence  is ;  and  this  is  that  which  men  do,  when  they  fpeak  of  fpecies 
of  things,  as  fuppoftng  them  made  by  nature,  and  diftinguifhed  by  real 
effences. 

§  50.  For  let  us  confider,  when  we  affirm,  that  all  gold  is  fixed,  either  it  Which  fup- 
means  that  fixednefs  is  a  part  of  the  definition,  part  of  the  nominal  effence  the  Polltlon  ls  of 
word  gold  ftands  for ;  and  fo  this  affirmation,  all  gold  is  fixed,  contains  nothing  n0  u  e‘ 
but  the  fignification  of  the  term  gold.  Or  elfe  it  means,  that  fixednefs  not  be¬ 
ing  a  part  of  the  definition  of  the  word  gold,  is  a  property  of  that  fubftance 
itfelf :  in  which  cafe,  it  is  plain,  that  the  word  gold  ftands  in  the  place  of  a 
fubftance,  having  the  real  effence  of  a  fpecies  of  things,  made  by  nature.  In 
which  way  of  fubftitution,  it  has  fo  confufed  and  uncertain  a  fignification,  that, 
tho’  this  propofition,  gold  is  fixed,  be  in  that  fenfe  an  affirmation  of  fomething 
real,  yet  it  is  a  truth  will  always  fail  us  in  its  particular  application,  and  fo  is  of 
no  real  ufe,  nor  certainty.  For  let  it  be  never  fo  true,  that  all  gold,  i.  e.  all 
that  has  the  real  effence  of  gold,  is  fixed,  what  ferves  this  for,  whilft  we  know 
not  in  this  fenfe  what  is,  or  is  not  gold  ?  For,  if  we  know  not  the  real  effence 
of  gold,  it  is  impoffible  we  fhould  know  what  parcel  of  matter  has  that  effence, 
and  fo  whether  it  be  true  gold  or  no. 

§  51.  To  conclude :  what  liberty  Adam  had  at  firft  to  make  any  complex  Conclusion, 
ideas  of  mixed  modes,  by  no  other  pattern  but  by  his  own  thoughts,  the  fame 
have  all  men  ever  fince  had.  And  the  fame  neceflity  of  conforming  his  ideas  of 
fubftances  to  things  without  him,  as  to  archetypes  made  by  nature,  that  Adam 
was  under,  if  he  would  not  wilfully  impofe  upon  himfelf,  the  lame  are  all  men 
ever  fince  under  too.  The  fame  liberty  alfo  that  Adam  had  of  affixing  any  new 
name  to  any  idea,  the  fame  has  any  one  ftill  (efpecially  the  beginners  of  lan¬ 
guages,  if  we  can  imagine  any  fuch)  but  only  with  this  difference,  that  in  places, 
where  men  in  fociety  have  already  eftabliftied  a  language  amongft  them,  the  fig¬ 
nifications  of  words  are  very  warily  and  fparingly  to  be  altered :  becaufe,  men  be¬ 
ing  fumilhed  already  with  names  for  their  ideas,  and  common  ufe  having  appro¬ 
priated  known  names  to  certain  ideas,  an  affedted  mifapplication  of  them  cannot 
but  be  very  ridiculous.  Fie  that  hath  new  notions,  will,  perhaps,  venture  fome- 
times  on  the  coining  new  terms  to  exprefs  them :  but  men  think  it  a  boldnefs, 
and  it  is  uncertain  whether  common  ufe  will  ever  make  them  pafs  for  current. 

But  in  communication  with  others,  it  is  neceffary,  that  we  conform  the  ideas 
we  make  the  vulgar  words  of  any  language  ftand  for,  to  their  known,  proper 
fignifications  (which  I  have  explained  at  large  already)  or  elfe  to  make  known 
that  new  fignification,  we  apply  them  to. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Of  particles. 

§  i.  TJE  SIDES  words,  which  are  names  of  ideas  in  the  mind,  there  are  a 
||  great  many  others  that  are  made  life  of,  to  fignify  the  connection  that 
the  mind  gives  to  ideas,  or  proportions,  one  with  another.  The  mind,  in 
communicating  its  thoughts  to  others,  does  not  only  need  figns  of  the 
ideas  it  has  then  before  it,  but  others  alfo,  to  (hew  or  intimate  fome  particular 
action  of  its  own,  at  that  time,  relating  to  thofe  ideas.  This  it  does  feveral 
ways ;  as  is,  and  is  not,  are  the  general  marks  of  the  mind,  affirming  or  de¬ 
nying.  But  befides  affirmation  or  negation,  without  which  there  is  in  words  no 
truth  or  falffiood,  the  mind  does,  in  declaring  its  fentiments  to  others,  conned: 
not  only  the  parts  of  propofitions,  but  whole  fentences  one  to  another,  with  their 
feveral  relations  and  dependencies,  to  make  a  coherent  difeourfe. 

§  2.  The  words,  whereby  it  fignifies  what  connedion  it  gives  to  the  feveral 
affirmations  and  negations,  that  it  unites  in  one  continued  reafoning,  or  narra¬ 
tion,  are  generally  called  particles  j  and  it  is  in  the  right  ufe  of  thefe,  that  more 
particularly  confifts  the  clearnefs  and  beauty  of  a  good  ftile.  To  think  well,  it 
is  not  enough  that  a  man  has  ideas  clear  and  diftind  in  his  thoughts,  nor  that 
he  obferves  the  agreement,  or  difagreement  of  fome  of  them  j  but  he  muft 
think  in  train,  and  obferve  the  dependence  of  his  thoughts  and  reafonings  one 
upon  another.  And  to  exprefs  well  fuch  methodical  and  rational  thoughts,  he 
muft  have  words  to  lhew  what  connedion,  reftridion,  diftindion,  oppofition, 
emphafis,  &c.  he  gives  to  each  refpedive  part  of  his  difcourfe.  To  miftake  in 
any  of  thefe,  is  to  puzzle,  inftead  of  informing  his  hearer  j  and  therefore  it  is 
that  thofe  words,  which  are  not  truly  by  themfelves  the  names  of  any  ideas,  are 
of  fuch  conftant  and  indifpenfible  ufe  in  language,  and  do  much  contribute  to 
men’s  well  expreffing  themfelves. 

§  3.  This  part  of  grammar  has  been  perhaps  as  much  negleded,  as  fome 
others  over-diligently  cultivated.  It  is  eafy  for  men  to  write,  one  after  another, 
of  cafes  and  genders,  moods  and  tenfes,  gerunds  and  fupines.  In  thefe,  and  the 
like,  there  has  been  great  diligence  ufed  5  and  particles  themfelves,  in  fome 
languages,  have  been,  with  great  lhew  of  exadnefs,  ranked  into  their  feveral 
orders.  But,  tho’  prepofitions  and  conjundions,  &c.  are  names  well  known  in 
grammar,  and  the  particles  contained  under  them  carefully  ranked  into  their 
diftind  fubdivifions  j  yet,  he  who  would  lhew  the  right  ufe  of  particles,  and 
what  ftgnificancy  and  force  they  have,  muft  take  a  little  more  pains,  enter  into 
his  own  thoughts,  and  obferve  nicely  the  feveral  poftures  of  his  mind  in  dif- 
courftng. 

§  4.  Ne  1  t h  e  r  is  it  enough,  for  the  explaining  of  thefe  words,  to  render 
them,  as  is  ufual  in  didionaries,  by  words  of  another  tongue,  which  come 
neareft  to  their  lignification :  for  what  is  meant  by  them,  is  commonly  as  hard 
to  be  underftood  in  one,  as  another  language.  They  are  all  marks  of  fome 
adion  or  intimation  cf  the  mind ;  and  therefore  to  underftand  them  rightly,  the 
feveral  views,  poftures,  ftands,  turns,  limitations  and  exceptions,  and  feveral 
other  thoughts  of  the  mind,  for  which  we  have  either  none,  or  very  defi¬ 
cient  names,  are  diligently  to  be  ftudied.  Of  thefe  there  are  a  great  variety, 
much  exceeding  the  number  of  particles,  that  moft  languages  have  to  exprefs 
them  by  j  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  moft  of  thefe  particles  have 
divers,  and  fometimes  almoft  oppofite  fignifications.  In  the  Hebrew  tongue 
there  is  a  particle  confifting  but  of  one  fingle  letter,  of  which  there  are  reckoned 
up,  as  I  remember,  feventy,  I  am  fure  above  fifty  feveral  fignifications. 

§  5.  But  is  a  particle,  none  more  familiar  in  our  language ;  and  he  that 
fays  it  is  a  diferetive  conjundion,  and  that  it  anfwers  fed  in  Latin,  or  mais  in 
French,  thinks  he  has  fufficiently  explained  it.  But  it  feems  to  me  to  intimate 
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feveral  relations,  the  mind  gives  to  the  feveral  proportions,  or  parts  of  them,  Chaf< 
which  it  joins  by  this  monofyllable.  VII. 

First,  but  to  fay  no  more :  here  it  intimates  a  flop  of  the  mind  in  the 
courfe  it  was  going,  before  it  came  to  the  end  of  it. 

Secondly,  I  faw  but  two  plants  :  here  it  {hews,  that  the  mind  limits  the 
fenfe  to  what  is  exprefled,  with  a  negation  of  all  other. 

Thirdly,  you  pray;  but  it  is  not  that  God  would  bring  you  to  the  true 
religion. 

Fourthly,  but  that  he  would  confirm  you  in  your  own.  The  firft  of 
thefe  Buts  intimates  a  fuppofition  in  the  mind  of  fomething  otherwife  than  it 
fhould  be  ;  the  latter  {hews,  that  the  mind  makes  a  direct  oppofition  between 
that,  and  what  goes  before  it. 

Fifthly,  all  animals  have  fenfe;  but  a  dog  is  an  animal:  here  it  fignifies 
little  more,  but  that  the  latter  propofition  is  joined  to  the  former,  as  the  minor 
of  a  fyllogifm. 

§  6.  To  thefe,  I  doubt  not,  might  be  added  a  great  many  other  fignifications  This  matte? 
of  "this  particle,  if  it  were  my  bufinefs  to  examine  it  in  its  full  latitude,  and  but  %htV 
confider  it  in  all  the  places  it  is  to  be  found,  which  if  one  fhould  do,  I  doubt,  ied 
whether,  in  all  thofe  manners  it  is  made  ufe  of,  it  would  deferve  the  title  of 
difcretive,  which  grammarians  give  to  it.  But  I  intend  not  here  a  full  explica¬ 
tion  of  this  fort  of  figns.  The  inflances  I  have  given,  in  this  one,  may  give  oc- 
cafion  to  refieft  upon  their  ufe  and  force  in  language,  and  lead  us  into  the  con¬ 
templation  of  feveral  adtions  of  our  minds  in  difcourfing,  which  it  has  found 
a  way  to  intimate  to  others,  by  thefe  particles ;  fome  whereof  conftantly,  and 
others  in  certain  conftrudtions,  have  the  fenfe  of  a  whole  fentence  contained  in 
them. 
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chap,  vni. 

.  k . 

Of  abftra£t  and  concrete  terms, 

H  E  ordinary  words  of  language,  and  our  common  ufe  of  them, 
would  have  given  us  light  into  the  nature  of  our  ideas,  if  they  had 
been  but  confidered  with  attention.  The  mind,  as  has  been  fhewn,  has  a  power 
to  abftradt  its  ideas,  and  fo  they  become  efiences,  general  efiences,  whereby  the  t 

forts  of  thing9  are  diftinguifhed.  Now,  each  abftraCt  idea  being  diftindt,  fo  that  predicable 
of  any  two,  the  one  can  never  be  the  other,  the  mind  will,  by  its  intuitive  know-  one  of  ano- 
ledge,  perceive  their  difference  ;  and  therefore  in  propositions,  no  two  whole  thj-r’  and 
ideas  can  ever  be  affirmed  one  of  another.  This  we  fee  in  the  common  ufe  of  w 
language,  which  permits  not  any  two  abftradl  words,  or  names  of  abftradt  ideas, 
to  be  affirmed  one  of  another.  For  how  near  of  kin  foever  they  may  feem  to 
be,  and  how  certain  foever  it  is,  that  man  is  an  animal,  or  rational,  or  white, 
yet  every  one  at  firft  hearing  perceives  the  fallhood  of  thefe  propofitions ;  hu¬ 
manity  is  animality,  or  rationality,  or  whitenefs :  and  this  is  as  evident,  as  any1 
of  the  moft  allowed  maxims.  All  our  affirmations  then  are  only  inconcrete, 
which  is  the  affirming,  not  one  abftradt  idea  to  be  another,  but  one  abftradt  idea  to 
be  joined  to  another  ;  which  abftradt  ideas,  in  fubftances,  may  be  of  any  fort ; 
in  all  the  reft,  are  little  elfe  but  of  relations ;  and  in  fubftances  the  moft  fre¬ 
quent  are  of  powers:  v.  g.  a  man  is  white,  fignifies,  that  the  thing,  that  has 
the  eflence  of  a  man,  has  alfo  in  it  the  eflence  of  whitenefs,  which  is  nothing, 
but  a  power  to  produce  the  idea  of  whitenefs  in  one,  whofe  eyes  can  difcover 
ordinary  objedts ;  or  a  man  is  rational,  fignifies  that  the  fame  thing  that  hath 
the  effence  of  a  man,  hath  alfo  in  it  the  eflence  of  rationality,  i.  e.  a  power  of 
reafoning. 

^  2.  This  diftindtion  of  names  fhew  us  alfo  the  difference  of  our  ideas  :  for,  They  {hew 
if  we  obferve  them,  we  {hall  find,  that  our  fimple  ideas  have  all  abftradt,  as  the  difff 
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Book  III.  marians)  a  fubftantive,  the  other  an  adje&ive;  as  whitenefs,  white ;  fweetnefs, 
fweet.  The  like  alio  holds  in  our  ideas  of  modes  and  relations  j  as  juftice,  juft ; 
equality,  equal  only  with  this  difference,  that  fome  of  the  concrete  names 
of  relations,  amongft  men  chiefly,  are  fubftantives ;  as  paternitas,  pater  j  where¬ 
of  it  were  eafy  to  render  a  reafon.  But,  as  to  our  ideas  of  fubftances,  we  have 
very  few,  or  no,  abftradt  names  at  all.  For,  tho’  the  fchools  have  introduced 
animalitas,  humanitas,  corporietas,  and  fome  others ;  yet  they  hold  no  propor¬ 
tion  with  that  infinite  number  of  names  of  fubftances,  to  which  they  never 
were  ridiculous  enough  to  attempt  the  coining  of  abftradt  ones :  and  thofe  few 
that  the  fchools  forged,  and  put  into  the  mouths  of  their  fcholars,  could  never 
yet  get  admittance  into  common  ufe,  or  obtain  the  licence  of  publick  appro¬ 
bation.  Which  feems  to  me  at  leaft  to  intimate  the  confeflion  of  all  mankind, 
that  they  have  no  ideas  of  the  real  effences  of  fubftances,  fince  they  have  not 
names  for  fuch  ideas :  which  no  doubt  they  would  have  had,  had  not  their  con- 
fcioufnefs  to  themfelves,  of  their  ignorance  of  them,  kept  them  from  fo  idle  an 
attempt.  And  therefore,  tho’  they  had  ideas  enough  to  diftinguifh  gold  from 
a  ftone,  and  metal  from  wood ;  yet  they  but  timoroufly  ventured  on  fuch  terms, 
as  aurietas  and  faxietas,  metallietas  and  lignietas,  or  the  like  names,  which  fhould 
pretend  to  fignify  the  real  effences  of  thofe  fubftances,  whereof  they  knew  they 
had  no  ideas.  And  indeed  it  was  only  the  doctrine  of  fubftantial  forms,  and 
the  confidence  of  miftaken  pretenders  to  a  knowledge  that  they  had  not,  which 
firft  coined,  and  then  introduced  animalitas,  and  humanitas,  and  the  like  j  which 
yet  went  very  little  farther  than  their  own  fchools,  and  could  never  get  to  be  cur¬ 
rent  amongft  underftanding  men.  Indeed,  humanitas  was  a  word  familiar 
amongft  the  Romans,  but  in  a  far  different  fenle,  and  flood  not  for  the  abftradt 
effence  of  any  fubftance ;  but  was  the  abftradt  name  of  a  mode,  and  its  con¬ 
crete  humanus,  not  homo. 
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C  H  A  P.  IX. 

Of  the  imperfection  of  words. 

§  i.  T~?R  OM  What  has  been  faid  in  the  foregoing  chapters,  it  is  eafy  to  per- 
F  ceive  what  imperfection  there  is  in  language,  and  how  the  very  na¬ 
ture  of  words  makes  it  almoft.  unavoidable  for  many  of  them  to  be  doubtful 
and  uncertain  in  their  fignifications.  To  examine  the  perfection,  or  imperfection 
of  words,  it  is  neceffary  firft  to  confider  their  ufe  and  end :  for,  as  they  are 
more  or  lefs  fitted  to  attain  that,  fo  are  they  more  or  lefs  perfect.  We  have, 
in  the  former  part  of  this  difcourfe,  often  upon  occafion  mentioned  a  double  ufq 
of  words.  • 

First,  one  for  the  recording  of  our  own  thoughts. 

Secondly,  the  other  for  the  communicating  of  our  thoughts  to  others. 

§  2.  As'  to  the  firft  of  thefe,  for  the  recording  our  own  thoughts,  for  the 
help  of  our  own  memories,  whereby,  as  it  were,  we  talk  to  ourfelves,  any 
words  will  ferve  the  turn.  For,  fince  founds  are  voluntary  and  indifferent  figns 
of  any  ideas,  a  man  may  ufe  what  words  he  pleafes,  to  fignify  his  own  ideas  to 
himfelf :  and  there  will  be  no  imperfection  in  them,  ifhe  conftantly  ufe  the  fame 
fign  for  the  fame  idea  ;  for  then  he  cannot  fail  of  having  his  meaning  under- 
ftood,  wherein  confifts  the  right  ufe  and  perfection  of  language. 

§  3.  Secondly,  as  to  communication  of  words,  that  too  has  a  double  ufe. 

I.  Civil. 

II.  Ph  ilosophical. 

First,  by  their  civil  ufe,  I  mean  fuch  a  communication  of  thoughts  and 
ideas  by  words,  as  may  ferve  for  the  upholding  common  converfation  and  com¬ 
merce,  about  the  ordinary  affairs  and  conveniences  of  civil  life,  in  the  focieties 
of  men  one  amongft  another. 
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Secondly,  by  the  philofophical  ufe  of  words,  I  mean  fuch  an  life  of  them, 
as  may  ferve  to  convey  the  precife  notions  of  things,  and  to  exprefs,  in  general 
proportions,  certain  and  undoubted  truths,  which  the  mind  may  reft  upon,  and 
be  fatisfied  with,  in  its  fearch  after  true  knowledge.  Thefe  two  ufes  are  very 
diftinCt ;  and  a  great  deal  lefs  exaCtnefs  will  ferve  in  the  one  than  in  the  other, 
as  we  fhall  fee  in  what  follows. 

§4.  The  chief  end  of  language,  in  communication,  being  to  be  underftood, 
words  ferve  not  w'ell  for  that  end,  neither  in  civil  nor  philofophical  difcourfe, 
when  any  word  does  not  excite  in  the  hearer  the  fame  idea  which  it  ftands  for 
in  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker.  Now  fince  founds  have  no  natural  connection  with 
our  ideas,  but  have  all  their  fignification  from  the  arbitrary  impofition  of  men, 
the  doubtfulnefs  and  uncertainty  of  their  fignification,  which  is  the  imperfection 
we  here  are  fpeaking  of,  has  its  caufe  more  in  the  ideas  they  ftand  for,  than  in 
any  incapacity  there  is  in  one  found,  more  than  in  another,  to  fignify  any  idea  : 
for  in  that  regard  they  are  all  equally  perfeCt. 

That  then  which  makes  doubtfulnefs  and  uncertainty  in  the  fignification  of 
fome  more  than  other  words,  is  the  difference  of  ideas  they  ftand  for. 

§  5.  Words  having  naturally  no  fignification,  the  idea,  which  each  ftands 
for,  muft  be  learned  and  retained  by  thofe,  who  would  exchange  thoughts,  and 
hold  intelligible  difcourfe  with  others,  in  any  language.  But  this  is  hardeft  to 
be  done,  where, 

First,  the  ideas,  they  ftand  for,  are  very  complex,  and  made  up  of  a  great 
number  of  ideas  put  together. 

Secondly,  where  the  ideas,  they  ftand  for,  have  no  certain  connection  in 
nature  j  and  fo  no  fettled  ftandard,  any  where  in  nature  exifting,  to  rectify  and 
adjuft  them  by. 

Thirdly,  where  the  fignification  of  the  word  is  referred  to  a  ftandard, 
which  ftandard  is  not  eafy  to  be  known. 

Fourthly,  where  the  fignification  of  the  word,  and  the  real  effence  of  the 
thing,  are  not  exaCtly  the  fame. 

These  are  difficulties  that  attend  the  fignification  of  feveral  words,  that  are 
intelligible.  Thofe,  which  are  not  intelligible  at  all,  fuch  as  names  ftanding  for 
any  fimple  ideas,  which  another  has  not  organs,  or  faculties  to  attain ;  as  the 
names  of  colours  to  a  blind  man,  or  founds  to  a  deaf  man  ;  need  not  here  be 
mentioned. 

In  all  thefe  cafes  we  fhall  find  an  imperfection  in  words,  which  I  fhall  more 
at  large  explain,  in  their  particular  application  to  our  feveral  forts  of  ideas :  for 
if  we  examine  them,  we  fhall  find  that  the  names  of  mixed  modes  are  moft  lia¬ 
ble  to  doubtfulnefs  and  imperfection,  for  the  two  firft  of  thefe  reafons ;  and  the 
names  of  fubftances  chiefly  for  the  two  latter. 

§  6.  First,  the  names  of  mixed  modes  are  many  of  them  liable  to  great 
uncertainty  and  obfcurity  in  their  fignification. 

I.  Because  of  that  great  compofition,  thefe  complex  ideas  are  often  made 
up  of.  To  make  words  ferviceable,  to  the  end  of  communication,  it  is  necef- 
fary  (as  has  been  faid)  that  they  excite  in  the  hearer  exaCtly  the  fame  idea,  they 
ftand  for  in  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker.  Without  this,  men  fill  one  another’s 
heads  with  noife  and  founds ;  but  convey  not  thereby  their  thoughts,  and  lay 
not  before  one  another  their  ideas,  which  is  the  end  of  difcourfe  and  language. 
But,  when  a  word  ftands  for  a  very  complex  idea,  that  is  compounded  and  de¬ 
compounded,  it  is  not  eafy  for  men  to  form  and  retain  that  idea  fo  exaCtly,  as 
to  make  the  name,  in  common  ufe,  ftand  for  the  fame  precife  idea,  without 
any  the  leaft  variation.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  men’s  names  of  very  com¬ 
pound  ideas,  fuch  as  for  the  moft  part  are  moral  words,  have  feldom,  in  two  dif¬ 
ferent  men,  the  fame  precife  fignification  ;  fince  one  man’s  complex  idea  feldom 
agrees  with  another’s,  and  often  differs  from  his  own,  from  that  which  he  had 
yefterday,  or  will  have  to-morrow. 

§  7.  II.  Because  the  names  of  mixed  modes,  for  the  moft  part,  want 
ftandards  in  nature,  whereby  men  may  rectify  and  adjuft  their  fignification ; 
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therefore  they  are  very  various  and  doubtful.  They  are  aflemblages  of  ideas,  put  to¬ 
gether  at  the  pleafure  of  the  mind,  purfuing  its  own  ends  of  difcourfe,  and  fuited 
to  its  own  notions  j  whereby  it  defigns  not  to  copy  any  thing  really  exifling, 
but  to  denominate  and  rank  things,  as  they  come  to  agree,  with  thofe  arche¬ 
types  or  forms  it  has  made.  He  that  firfl  brought  the  word  fham,  wheedle,  or 
banter  in  ufe,  put  together*  as  he  thought  fit,  thofe  ideas  he  made  it  (land  for  : 
And,  as  it  is  with  any  new  names  of  modes,  that  are  now  brought  into  any 
language  j  fo  was  it  with  the  old  ones,  when  they  were  firfl  made  ufe  of. 
Names,  therefore,  that  ftand  for  collections  of  ideas,  which  the  mind  makes  at 
pleafure,  muft  needs  be  of  doubtful  fignification,  when  fuch  collections  are  no 
where  to  be  found  conflantly  united  in  nature,  nor  any  patterns  to  be  (hewn, 
whereby  men  may  adjufl  them.  What  the  word  murder,  or  facrilege,  &c.  fig- 
nifies,  can  never  be  known  from  things  themfelves  :  there  be  many  of  the  parts 
of  thofe  complex  ideas,  which  are  not  vifible  in  the  aCtion  itfelf :  the  intention 
of  the  mind,  or  the  relation  of  holy  things,  which  make  a  part  of  murder,  or 
facrilege,  have  no  necefiary  connection  with  the  outward  and  vifible  action  of 
him  that  commits  either  :  and  the  pulling  the  trigger  of  the  gun,  with  which 
the  murder  is  committed,  and  is  all  the  aCtion  that  perhaps  is  vifible,  has  no  na¬ 
tural  connection  with  thofe  other  ideas,  that  make  up  the  complex  one,  named 
murder.  They  have  their  union  and  combination  only  from  the  underftand- 
ing,  which  unites  them  under  one  name :  but  uniting  them  without  any  rule 
or  pattern,  it  cannot  be  but  that  the  fignification  of  the  name,  that  Hands  for 
fuch  voluntary  collections,  fhould  be  often  various  in  the  minds  of  different 
men,  who  have  fcarce  any  handing  rule  to  regulate  themfelves  and  their  notions 
by,  in  fuch  arbitrary  ideas. 

§  8.  It  is  true,  common  ufe,  that  is  the  rule  of  propriety,  maybe  fuppofed 
here  to  afford  fome  aid,  to  fettle  the  fignification  of  language  j  and  it  cannot 
be  denied,  but  that  in  fome  meafure  it  does.  Common  ufe  regulates  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  words  pretty  well  for  common  converfation ;  but  no  body  having  an  autho¬ 
rity  to  eftablifh  the  precife  fignification  of  words,  nor  determine  to  what  ideas 
any  one  fhall  annex  them,  common  ufe  is  not  fufficient  to  adjufi  them  to  phi¬ 
losophical  difcourfes ;  there  being  fcarce  any  name  of  any  very  complex  idea  (to 
fay  nothing  of  others)  which  in  common  ufe  has  not  a  great  latitude,  and  which, 
keeping  within  the  bounds  of  propriety,  may  not  be  made  the  fign  of  far  diffe¬ 
rent  ideas.  Befides,  the  rule  and  meafure  of  propriety  itfelf  being  no  where 
eflablifhed,  it  is  often  matter  of  difpute,  whether  this  or  that  way  of  ufing  a 
word,  be  propriety  of  fpeech,  or  no.  From  all  which  it  is  evident,  that  the 
names  of  fuch  kind  of  very  complex  ideas  are  naturally  liable  to  this  imperfec¬ 
tion,  to  be  of  doubtful  and  uncertain  fignification  j  and  even  in  men,  that  have 
a  mind  to  underfland  one  another,  do  not  always  fland  for  the  fame  idea  in 
fpeaker  and  hearer.  Tho’  the  names  glory  and  gratitude  be  the  fame  in  every 
man’s  mouth,  thro’  a  whole  country ;  yet  the  complex,  collective  idea,  which 
every  one  thinks  on,  or  intends  by  that  name,  is  apparently  very  different  in 
men  ufing  the  fame  language. 

§  9.  The  way  alfo,  wherein  the  names  of  mixed  modes  are  ordinarily  learned y 
does  not  a  little  contribute  to  the  doubtfulnefs  of  their  fignification.  For  if  we 
will  obferve  how  children  learn  languages,  we  fhall  find  that  to  make  them  un¬ 
derfland  what  the  names  of  fimple  ideas,  or  fubflances,  Hands  for,  people  or¬ 
dinarily  fhew  them  the  thing,  whereof  they  would  have  them  have  the  idea  j 
and  then  repeat  to  them  the  name  that  fland  for  it,  as  white,  fweet,  milk, 
fugar,  cat,  dog.  But  as  for  mixed  modes,  efpecially  the  mofl  material  of  them, 
moral  words,  the  founds  are  ufually  learned  firft ;  and  then  to  know  what  com¬ 
plex  ideas  they  fland  for,  they  are  either  beholden  to  the  explication  of  others, 
or  (which  happens  for  the  mofl  part)  are  left  to  their  own  obfervation  and  in- 
duflry ;  which  being  little  laid  out  in  the  fearch  of  the  true  and  precife  meaning 
of  names,  thefe  moral  words  are  in  moil  men’s  mouths  little  more  than  bare 
founds ;  or,  when  they  have  any,  it  is  for  the  mofl  part  but  a  very  loofe  and 
undetermined,  and  confequently  obfcure  and  confufed  fignification.  And  even 
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thofe  themfelves,  who  have  with  more  attention  fettled  their  notions,  do  yet  Chap. 
hardly  avoid  the  inconvenience,  to  have  them  hand  for  complex  ideas,  different  IX. 
from  thofe  which  other,  even  intelligent  and  ftudious  men,  make  them  the 
figns  of.  Where  fliall  one  find  any,  either  controverfial  debate,  or  familiar  dif- 
courfe,  concerning  honour,  faith,  grace,  religion,  church,  &c.  wherein  it  is 
not  eafy  to  obferve  the  different  notions  men  have  of  them  ?  which  is  nothing 
but  this,  that  they  are  not  agreed  in  the  fignification  of  thofe  words,  nor  have 
in  their  minds  the  fame  complex  ideas,  which  they  make  them  hand  for :  and 
fo  all  the  contefts,  that  follow  thereupon,  are  only  about  the  meaning  of  a 
found.  And  hence  we  fee,  that  in  the  interpretation  of  laws,  whether  divine  or 
human,  there  is  no  end  ;  comments  beget  comments,  and  explications  make 
new  matter  for  explications :  and  of  limiting,  diftinguifhing,  varying  the  fig¬ 
nification  of  thefe  moral  words,  there  is  no  end.  Thefe  ideas  of  men’s  making, 
are,  by  men,  ftill  having  the  fame  power,  multiplied  in  infinitum.  Many 
a  man,  who  was  pretty  well  fatisfied  of  the  meaning  of  a  text  of  feripture, 
or  claufe  in  the  code,  at  firft  reading,  has  [by  confulting  commentators  quite 
loft  the  fenfe  of  it,  and  by  thofe  elucidations  given  rife,  or  increafe  to  his 
doubts,  and  drawn  obfeurity  upon  the  place.  I  fay  not  this,  that  I  think  com¬ 
mentaries  needlefsj  but  to  fhew  how  uncertain  the  names  of  mixed  modes 
naturally  are,  even  in  the  mouths  of  thofe,  who  had  both  the  intention  and  the 
faculty  of  fpeaking,  as  clearly  as  language  was  capable  to  exprefs  their 
thoughts. 

§  10.  What  obfeurity  this  has  unavoidably  brought  upon  the  writings  of  Hence  un¬ 
men,  who  have  lived  in  remote  ages  and  different  countries,  it  will  be  needlefs  avoidable  ob- 
to  take  notice ;  fince  the  numerous  volumes  of  learned  men,  employing  their  a^enVau- 
thoughts  that  way,  are  proofs  more  than  enough  to  fhew  what  attention,  ftu-  thors. 
dy,  fagacity,  and  reafoning  are  required,  to  find  out  the  true  meaning  of  an- 
tient  authors.  But  there  being  no  writings  we  have  any  great  concernment  to  be 
very  folicitous  about  the  meaning  of,  but  thofe  that  contain  either  truths  we  are 
required  to  believe,  or  laws  we  are  to  obey,  and  draw  inconveniences  on  us, 
when  we  miftake  or  tranfgrefs,  we  may  be  lefs  anxious  about  the  fenfe  of  other 
authors ;  who  writing  but  their  own  opinions,  we  are  under  no  greater  necef- 
fity  to  know  them,  than  they  to  know  ours.  Our  good  or  evil  depending  not 
on  their  decrees,  we  may  fafely  be  ignorant  of  their  notions :  and  therefore,  in 
the  reading  of  them,  if  they  do  not  ufe  their  words  with  a  due  clearnefs  and 
perfpicuity,  we  may  lay  them  afide,  and,  without  any  injury  done  them,  re- 
folve  thus  with  ourfelves, 

“  Si  non  vis  intelligi,  debes  negligi.” 

§  11.  If  the  fignification  of  the  names  of  mixed  modes  be  uncertain,  be- Names  of 
caufe  there  are  no  real  ftandards  exifting  in  nature,  to  which  thofe  ideas  are  re-  fubftances  of 
ferred,  and  by  which  they  may  be  adjufted,  the  names  of  fubftances  are  of  a  ^^ion^" 
doubtful  fignification,  for  a  contrary  reafon,  viz.  becaufe  the  ideas  they  ftand  for 
are  fuppofed  conformable  to  the  reality  of  things,  and  are  referred  to  ftandards 
made  by  nature.  In  our  ideas  of  fubftances  we  have  not  the  liberty,  as  in  mixed 
modes,  to  frame  what  combinations  we  think  fit,  to  be  the  charaCteriftical 
notes  to  rank  and  denominate  things  by.  In  thefe  we  muft  follow  nature,  fuit 
our  complex  ideas  to  real  exiftences,  and  regulate  the  fignification  of  their 
names  by  the  things  themfelves,  if  we  will  have  our  names  to  be  the  figns  of 
them,  and  ftand  for  them.  Here,  it  is  true,  we  have  patterns  to  follow ;  but 
patterns  that  will  make  the  fignification  of  their  names  very  uncertain  :  for 
names  muft  be  of  a  very  unfteady  and  various  meaning,  if  the  ideas,  they  ftand 
for,  be  referred  to  ftandards  without  us,  that  either  cannot  be  known  at  all,  or 
can  be  known  but  imperfectly  and  uncertainly. 

§  12.  The  names  of  fubftances  have,  as  has  been  fhewed,  a  double  refe-  NameSof 
rence  in  their  ordinary  ufe.  fubftances 

First,  fometimes  they  are  made  to  ftand  for,  and  fo  their  fignification  is  rHen^d,^ 
fuppofed  to  agree  to,  the  real  conftitution  of  things,  from  which  all  their  proper-  eifences  that 
ties  flow,  and  in  which  they  all  center.  But  this  real  conftitution,  or  (as  it  is  cannot  be 
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Book  III.  apt  to  be  called)  eflence,  being  utterly  unknown  to  us,  any  found  that  is  put  to 
ftand  for  it,  muff:  be  very  uncertain  in  its  application  3  and  it  will  be  impofiible 
to  know  what  things  are,  or  ought  to  be  called  an  horfe,  or  antimony,  when 
thofe  words  are  put  for  real  eflences,  that  we  have  no  ideas  of  at  all.  And  there¬ 
fore,  in  this  fuppofition,  the  names  of  fubftances  being  referred  to  ftandards 
that  cannot  be  known,  their  fignifications  can  never  be  adjufted  and  eftablifhed 
by  thofe  ftandards. 

2.  Toco-  §  13.  Secondly,  the  fimple  ideas  that  are  found  to  co-exift  in  fubftances 
exifting  qua-  being  that  which  their  names  immediately  fignify,  thefe,  as  united  in  the  feve- 
2 rc  known"  ra^  f°rts  things,  are  the  proper  ftandards  to  which  their  names  are  referred, 

but  imper-  and  by  which  their  fignifications  may  beft  be  rectified.  But  neither  will  thefe 
feftly,  archetypes  fo  well  ferve  to  this  purpofe,  as  to  leave  thefe  names  without  very 
various  and  uncertain  fignifications.  Becaufe  thefe  fimple  ideas  that  co-exift, 
and  are  united  in  the  fame  fubjeCt,  being  very  numerous,  and  having  all  an  equal 
right  to  go  into  the  complex,  fpecifick  idea,  which  the  fpecifick  name  is  to  ftand 
for,  men,  tho’  they  propofe  to  themfelves  the  very  fame  fubjeCt  to  confider, 
yet  frame  very  different  ideas  about  it 3  and  fo  the  name,  they  ufe  for  it,  una¬ 
voidably  comes  to  have,  in  feveral  men,  very  different  fignifications.  The  fim¬ 
ple  qualities,  which  make  up  the  complex  ideas,  being  moft  of  them  powers, 
in  relation  to  changes,  which  they  are  apt  to  make  in,  or  receive  from  other 
bodies,  are  almoft  infinite.  He  that  fhall  but  obferve  what  a  great  variety  of  al¬ 
terations,  any  one  of  the  bafer  metals  is  apt  to  receive,  from  the  different  appli¬ 
cation  only  of  fire 3  and  how  much  a  greater  number  of  changes  any  of  them 
will  receive,  in  the  hands  of  a  chymift,  by  the  application  of  other  bodies,  will 
not  think  it  ftrange,  that  I  count  the  properties  of  any  fort  of  bodies  not  eafy 
to  be  collected,  and  compleatly  known,  by  the  ways  of  enquiry,  which  our  fa¬ 
culties  are  capable  of.  They  being,  therefore,  at  leaft  fo  many,  that  no  man 
can  know  the  precife  and  definite  number,  they  are  differently  difcovered  by  dif¬ 
ferent  men,  according  to  their  various  fkill,  attention,  and  ways  of  handling; 
who  therefore  cannot  chufe  but  have  different  ideas  of  the  fame  fub- 
ftance,  and  therefore,  make  the  fignification  of  its  common  name  very  various 
and  uncertain.  For  the  complex  ideas  of  fubftances,  being  made  up  of  fuch  fim¬ 
ple  ones  as  are  fuppofed  to  co-exift  in  nature,  every  one  has  a  right  to  put  into  his 
complex  idea,  thofe  qualities  he  has  found  to  be  united  together.  For  tho’  in 
the  fubftance,  gold,  one  fatisfies  himfelf  with  colour  and  weight,  yet  another 
thinks  folubility  in  aqua  regia  as  neceflary  to  be  joined  with  that  colour,  in  his 
idea  of  gold,  as  any  one  does  its  fufibility  3  folubility  in  aqua  regia  being  a  qua¬ 
lity  as  conftantly  joined  with  its  colour  and  weight,  as  fufibility,  or  any 
other ;  others  put  in  its  duCtility,  or  fixednefs,  &c.  as  they  have  been  taught  by 
tradition,  or  experience.  Who  of  all  thefe  has  eftabliftied  the  right  fignification 
of  the  word  gold?  or  who  fhall  be  the  judge  to  determine  ?  Each  has  his  ftan- 
dard  in  nature,  which  he  appeals  to,  and  with  reafon  thinks,  he  has  the 
fame  right  to  put  into  his  complex  idea,  fignified  by  the  word  gold,  thofe  quali¬ 
ties,  which  upon  trial  he  has  found  united  3  as  another,  who  has  not  fo  well  ex¬ 
amined,  has  to  leave  them  out  3  or  a  third,  who  has  made  other  trials,  has  to 
put  in  others.  For  the  union  in  nature  of  thefe  qualities  being  the  true  ground 
of  their  union  in  one  complex  idea,  who  can  fay,  one  of  them  has  more  reafon 
to  be  put  in,  or  left  out,  than  another  ?  From  whence  it  will  always  unavoida¬ 
bly  follow,  that  the  complex  ideas  of  fubftances,  in  men  ufing  the  fame  name 
for  them,  will  be  very  various  3  and  fo  the  fignifications  of  thofe  names  very 
uncertain. 

3.  To  c°-  §  14.  Besides,  there  is  fcarce  any  particular  thing  exifting,  which,  in  fome  of 

lin'es^whkh  *ts  imP^c  ideas,  does  not  communicate  with  a  greater,  and  in  others  with  a  lefs 
are  known  number  of  particular  beings :  who  fhall  determine  in  this  cafe,  which  are  thofe  that 
but  imper-  are  to  make  up  the  precife  collection,  that  is  to  be  fignified  by  the  fpecifick  name  3 
icCtly.  or  can  with  any  juft  authority  prefcribe,  which  obvious,  or  common  qualities 
are  to  be  left  out  3  or  which  more  fecret,  or  more  particular,  are  to  be  put  into 
the  fignification  of  the  name  of  any  fubftance  ?  All  which,  together,  feldom  or 

never 
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never  fail  to  produce  that  various  and  doubtful  fignification  in  the  names  of  fub-  Chap. 
fiances,  which  caufes  fuch  uncertainty,  difputes,  or  miflakes,  when  we  come  IX. 
to  a  philofophical  ufe  of  them. 

§  15.  It  is  true,  as  to  civil  and  common  conversion,  the  general  names  of  With  this 
fubftances,  regulated  in  their  ordinary  fignification,  by  fome  obvious  qualities  ‘^perfection 
(as  by  the  fhape  and  figure,  in  things  of  known,  feminal  propagation,  and  in 
other  fubftances,  for  the  moft  part  by  colour,  joined  with  l'ome  other  fenfible  civil,  hut 
qualities)  do  well  enough  to  defign  the  things  men  would  be  underftood  to  fpeak  not  well  for 
of :  and  fo  they  ufually  conceive  well  enough  the  fubftances,  meant  by  the  word  ph|IofoPhlc-l 
gold,  or  apple,  to  diftinguifh  the  one  from  the  other.  But  in  philofophical 
enquiries  and  debates,  where  general  truths  are  to  be  eftablifhed,  and  confe- 
quences  drawn  from  petitions  laid  down;  there  the  precife  fignification  of  the 
names  of  fubftances  will  be  found,  not  only  not  to  be  well  eftablifhed,  but  alfo 
very  hard  to  be  fo.  For  example,  he  that  fhall  make  malleablenefs,  or  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  fixednefs,  a  part  of  his  complex  idea  of  gold,  may  make  pro- 
pofitions  concerning  gold,  and  draw  confequences  from  them,  that  will  truly 
and  clearly  follow  from  gold  taken  in  fuch  a  fignification :  but  yet  fuch  as  ano¬ 
ther  man  can  never  be  forced  to  admit,  nor  be  convinced  of  their  truth,  who 
makes  not  malleablenefs,  or  the  fame  degree  of  fixednefs,  part  of  that  complex 
idea,  that  the  name  gold,  in  his  ufe  of  it,  ftands  for. 

§  16.  Th  is  is  a  natural,  and  almoft  unavoidable  imperfection  in  almoft  all  Inftance, 
the  names  of  fubftances,  in  all  languages  whatfoever,  which  men  will  eafily  ll(Iuor  oi' 
find,  when  once  palling  from  confufed,  or  loofe  notions,  they  come  to  more  nerves* 
ftridt  and  clofe  enquiries.  For  then  they  will  be  convinced  how  doubtful  and 
obfeure  thofe  words  are  in  their  fignification,  which  in  ordinary  ufe  appeared 
very  clear  and  determined.  I  was  once  in  a  meeting  of  very  learned  and  inge¬ 
nious  phyficians,  where  by  chance  there  arofe  a  queftion,  “  whether  any  liquor 
(C  palled  thro’  the  filaments  of  the  nerves  ?”  The  debate  having  been  managed  a 
good  while  by  variety  of  arguments  on  both  fides,  I  (who  had  been  ufed  to  fuf- 
peCl,  that  the  greateft  part  of  difputes  were  more  about  the  fignification  of 
words,  than  a  real  difference  in  the  conception  of  things)  delired,  that  before 
they  went  any  farther  on  in  this  difpute,  they  would  firft  examine,  and  eftablilh 
among  them,  what  the  word  liquor  fignified.  They  at  firft  were  a  little  fur- 
prized  at  the  propofal ;  and  had  they  been  perfons  lefs  ingenious,  they  might,  per¬ 
haps,  have  taken  it  for  a  very  frivolous,  or  extravagant  one :  lince  there  was  no 
one  there,  that  thought  not  himfelf  to  underftand  very  perfectly  what  the  word 
liquor  flood  for ;  which  I  think  too  none  of  the  moft  perplexed  names  of  fub¬ 
ftances.  However,  they  were  pleafed  to  comply  with  my  motion,  and  upon 
examination  found,  that  the  fignification  of  that  word  was  not  fo  fettled  and 
certain,  as  they  had  all  imagined ;  but  that  each  of  them  made  it  a  fign  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent,  complex  idea.  This  made  them  perceive,  that  the  main  of  their  difpute 
was  about  the  fignification  of  that  term ;  and  that  they  differed  very  little  in 
their  opinions,  concerning  fome  fluid  and  fubtile  matter,  palling  thro’  the  con¬ 
duits  of  the  nerves ;  tho’  it  was  not  fo  eafy  to  agree,  whether  it  was  to  be  called 
liquor,  or  no  ;  a  thing  which,  when  conlidered,  they  thought  it  not  worth  the 
contending  about. 


§  17.  How  much  this  is  the  cafe,  in  the  greateft  part  of  difputes,  that  men  Inftance, 
are  engaged  fo  hotly  in,  I  fhall,  perhaps,  have  an  occafion  in  another  place  to  g°1J- 
take  notice.  Let  us  only  here  confider  a  little  more  exaCtly  the  forementioned 
inftance  of  the  word,  gold,  and  we  fhall  fee  how  hard  it  is  precifely  to  determine 
its  fignification.  I  think  all  agree  to  make  it  Hand  for  a  body  of  a  certain  yel¬ 
low,  fhining  colour ;  which  being  the  idea,  to  which  children  have  annexed 
that  name,  the  fhining,  yellow  part  of  a  peacock’s  tail  is  properly  to  them 
gold.  Others,  finding  fufibility  joined  with  that  yellow  colour,  in  certain 
parcels  of  matter,  make  of  that  combination  a  complex  idea,  to  which  they 
give  the  name  gold,  to  denote  a  fort  of  fubftances ;  and  fo  exclude  from  being 
gold  all  fuch  yellow,  firming  bodies,  as  by  fire  will  be  reduced  to  allies ; 
and  admit  to  be  of  that  fpecies,  or  to  be  comprehended  under  that  name  gold, 
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Book  III.  only  fuch  fubftances,  as  having  that  fhining,  yellow  colour  will  by  fire  be  re¬ 
duced  to  fufion,  and  not  to  allies.  Another,  by  the  fame  reafon,  adds  the 
weight,  which,  being  a  quality  as  ftraitly  joined  with  that  colour,  as  its  fufi- 
bility,  he  thinks  has  the  fame  reafon  to  be  joined  in  its  idea,  and  to  be  fignified 
by  its  name :  and  therefore,  the  other  made  up  of  body  of  fuch  a  colour  and 
fufibility,  to  be  imperfect ;  and  fo  on  of  all  the  reft  :  wherein  no  one  can  (hew 
a  reafon,  why  fome  of  the  infeparable  qualities,  that  are  always  united  in 
nature,  fhould  be  put  into  the  nominal  effence,  and  others  left  out  :  or  why 
the  word  gold,  fignifying  that  fort  of  body,  the  ring  on  his  finger  is  made  of, 
fhould  determine  that  fort  rather  by  its  colour,  weight,  and  fufibility,  than 
by  its  colour,  weight,  and  folubility  in  aqua  regia :  fince  the  diffolving  it, 
by  that  liquor,  is  as  infeparable  from  it  as  the  fufion  by  fire ;  and  they  are  both 
of  them  nothing,  but  the  relation,  which  that  fubftance  has  to  two  other  bodies, 
which  have  a  power  to  operate  differently  upon  it.  For  by  what  right  is  it, 
that  fufibility  comes  to  be  a  part  of  the  effence,  fignified  by  the  word  gold, 
and  folubility  but  a  property  of  it  ?  or  why  is  its  colour  part  of  the  effence, 
and  its  malleablenefs  but  a  property  ?  That  which  I  mean  is  this,  that  thefe 
being  all  but  properties  depending  on  its  real  conftitution,  and  nothing  but 
powers,  either  a&ive  or  paflive,  in  reference  to  other  bodies ;  no  one  has  au¬ 
thority  to  determine  the  fignification  of  the  word  gold  (as  referred  to  fuch  a  body 
exifting  in  nature)  more  to  one  collection  of  ideas,  to  be  found  in  that  body,  than 
to  another :  whereby  the  fignification  of  that  name  muft  unavoidably  be  very 
uncertain  j  fince,  as  has  been  faid,  feveral  people  obferve  feveral  properties  in 
the  fame  fubftance ;  and,  I  think,  I  may  fay  no  body  all.  And  therefore, 
have  but  very  imperfeCt  deferiptions  of  things,  and  words  have  very  uncertain 
fignifications. 

§  1 8.  From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  eafy  to  obferve,  what  has  been  before 
remarked,  viz.  that  the  names  of  fimple  ideas  are,  of  all  others,  the  leaft  liable 
to  miftakes,  and  that  for  thefe  reafons.  Firft,  becaufe  the  ideas  they  ftand  for, 
being  each  but  one  fingle  perception,  are  much  eafier  got,  and  more  clearly  re¬ 
tained,  than  the  more  complex  ones,  and  therefore  are  not  liable  to  the  uncer¬ 
tainty,  which  ufually  attends  thofe  compounded  ones  of  fubftances  and  mixed 
modes,  in  which  the  precife  number  of  fimple  ideas,  that  make  them  up,  are 
not  eafily  agreed,  and  fo  readily  kept  in  the  mind.  And,  fecondly,  becaufe  they 
are  never  referred  to  any  other  effence,  but  barely  that  perception  they  imme- 
ately  fignify :  which  reference  is  that  which  renders  the  fignification  of  the  names 
of  fubftances  naturally  fo  perplexed,  and  gives  occafion  to  fo  many  difputes.  Men, 
that  do  not  perverfely  ufe  their  words,  or  on  purpofe  fet  themfelves  to  cavil, 
feldom  miftake  in  any  language,  which  they  are  acquainted  with,  the  ufe  and 
fignification  of  the  names  of  fimple  ideas  :  white  and  fweet,  yellow  and  bitter, 
carry  a  very  obvious  meaning  with  them,  which  every  one  precifely  compre¬ 
hends,  or  eafily  perceives  he  is  ignorant  of,  and  feeks  to  be  informed.  But 
what  precife  colleftion  of  fimple  ideas,  modefty  or  frugality  ftand  for,  in  ano¬ 
ther’s  ufe,  is  not  fo  certainly  known.  And  however  we  are  apt  to  think,  we 
well  enough  know  what  is  meant  by  gold,  or  iron  j  yet  the  precife  complex  idea, 
others  make  them  the  figns  of,  is  not  fo  certain  :  and  I  believe  it  is  very  feldom 
that  in  fpeaker  and  hearer  they  ftand  for  exactly  the  fame  collection.  Which 
muft  needs  produce  miftakes  and  difputes,  when  they  are  made  ufe  of  in  dif- 
courfes,  wherein  men  have  to  do  with  univerfal  propofitions,  and  would  fettle 
in  their  minds  univerfal  truths,  and  confider  the  confequences  that  follow  from 
them. 

§  19.  By  the  fame  rule,  the  names  of  fimple  modes,  are,  next  to'thofe  of  fim- 
them,  fimple  pie  ideas,  leaft  liable  to  doubt  and  uncertainty,  efpecially  thofe  of  figure  and 
modes.  number,  of  which  men  have  fo  clear  and  diftinCt  ideas.  Who  ever,  that  had 
a  mind  to  underftand  them,  miftook  the  ordinary  meaning  of  feven,  or  a  tri¬ 
angle  ?  And  in  general,  the  leaft  compounded  ideas  in  every  kind  have  the  leaft 
dubious  names. 
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§  20.  Mixed  modes  therefore,  that  are  made  up  but  of  a  few  and  obvious 
fimple  ideas,  have  ufually  names  of  no  very  uncertain  fignification.  But  the 
names  of  mixed  modes,  which  comprehend  a  great  number  of  fimple  ideas, 
are  commonly  of  a  very  doubtful  and  undetermined  meaning,  as  has  been  fhewn. 
The  names  of  fubftances,  being  annexed  to  ideas  that  are  neither  the  real  e {fen¬ 
ces  nor  exadt  reprefentations  of  the  patterns  they  are  referred  to,  are  liable  yet 
to  greater  imperfection  and  uncertainty,  efpecially  when  we  come  to  a  philofo- 
phicalufeof  them. 

§  21.  The  great  diforder,  that  happens  in  our  names  of  fubftances,  pro¬ 
ceeding  for  the  mod  part  from  our  want  of  knowledge,  and  inability  to  pene¬ 
trate  into  their  real  conflitutions,  it  may  probably  be  wondered,  why  I  charge 
this  as  an  imperfedtion,  rather  upon  our  words  than  underftandings.  This  excep¬ 
tion  has  fo  much  appearance  of  juftice,  that  I  think  myfelf  obliged  to  give  a 
reafon  why  I  have  followed  this  method.  I  mu  ft  confefs  then,  that  when  I  firft 
began  this  difcourfe  of  the  underftanding,  and  a  good  while  after,  I  had  not 
the  lead:  thought,  that  any  confideration  of  words  was  at  all  neceffary  to  it. 
But  when,  having  paffed  over  the  original  and  compofition  of  our  ideas,  I  be¬ 
gan  to  examine  the  extent  and  certainty  of  our  knowledge,  I  found  it  had  fo 
near  a  connexion  with  words,  that  unlefs  their  force  and  manner  of  fignifi¬ 
cation  were  firft  well  obferved,  there  could  be  very  little  faid  clearly  and  per¬ 
tinently  concerning  knowledge  :  which  being  converfant  about  truth,  had  con- 
ftantly  to  do  with  propofitions.  And  tho’  it  terminated  in  things,  yet  it  was 
for  the  mod:  part  fo  much  by  the  intervention  of  words,  that  they  feemed 
fcarce  feparable  from  our  general  knowledge.  At  lead:  they  interpofe  themfelves 
fo  much  between  our  underftandings  and  the  truth,  which  it  would  contem¬ 
plate  and  apprehend,  that,  like  the  medium  through  which  vifible  objedts  pafs, 
their  obfcurity  and  diforder  does  not  feldom  caft  a  mid:  before  our  eyes,  and  im- 
pofe  upon  our  underftandings.  If  we  confider,  in  the  fallacies  men  put  upon 
themfelves,  as  well  as  others,  and  the  miftakes  in  men’s  difputes  and  notions, 
how  great  a  part  is  owing  to  words,  and  their  uncertain,  or  miftaken  fignifi- 
cations,  we  {hall  have  reafon  to  think  this  no  fmall  obftacle  in  the  way  to  know¬ 
ledge  ;  which,  I  conclude,  we  are  the  more  carefully  to  be  warned  of,  becaufe  it 
has  been  fo  far  from  being  taken  notice  of,  as  an  inconvenience,  that  the  arts  of 
improving  it  have  been  made  the  bufinefs  of  men’s  ftudy ;  and  obtained  the  re¬ 
putation  of  learning  and  fubtilty,  as  we  {hall  fee  in  the  following  chapter.  But 
I  am  apt  to  imagine,  that  were  the  imperfections  of  language,  as  the  inftru- 
ment  of  knowledge,  more  thoroughly  weighed,  a  great  many  of  the  contro- 
verfies,  that  make  fuch  a  noife  in  the  world,  would  of  themfelves  ceafe ;  and 
the  way  to  knowledge,  and  perhaps  peace  too,  lie  a  great  deal  opener  than  it  does. 

§  22.  Sure  I  am,  that  the  fignification  of  words  in  all  languages,  depend¬ 
ing  very  much  on  the  thoughts,  notions,  and  ideas  of  him  that  ufes  them,  muft 
unavoidably  be  of  great  uncertainty  to  men  of  the  fame  language  and  country. 
This  is  fo  evident  in  the  Greek  authors,  that  he  that  {hall  perufe  their  wri¬ 
tings  will  find,  in  almoft  every  one  of  them,  a  diftindt  language,  tho’  the  fame 
words.  But  when,  to  this  natural  difficulty  in  every  country  there  {hall  be  ad¬ 
ded  different  countries  and  remote  ages,  wherein  the  fpeakers  and  writers  had 
very  different  notions,  tempers,  cuftoms,  ornaments,  and  figures  of  fpeech, 
&c.  every  one  of  which  influenced  the  fignification  of  their  words  then,  tho’ 
to  us  now  they  are  loft  and  unknown  j  it  would  become  us  to  be  charitable  one 
to  another  in  our  interpretations,  or  mifunderftanding  of  thofe  antient  writings : 
which,  tho’  of  great  concernment  to  be  underftood,  are  liable  to  the  unavoid¬ 
able  difficulties  of  fpeech,  which  (if  we  except  the  name  of  fimple  ideas,  and 
fome  very  obvious  things)  is  not  capable,  without  a  conftant  defining  the  terms, 
of  conveying  the  fenfe  and  intention  of  the  fpeaker,  without  any  manner  of 
doubt  and  uncertainty,  to  the  hearer.  And  in  difcourfes  of  religion,  law,  and 
morality,  as  they  are  matters  of  the  higheft  concernment,  fo  there  will  be  the 
greateft  difficulty. 
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Book  III.  §  23.  The  volumes  of  interpreters  and  commentators  on  the  old  and  new 
teftament,  are  but  too  manifeft  proofs  of  this.  Tho’  every  thing  faid  in  the 
text  be  infallibly  true,  yet  the  reader  may  be,  nay  cannot  chufe  but  be,  very 
fallible  in  the  underftanding  of  it.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered,  that  the  will  of 
God,  when  clothed  in  words,  fhould  be  liable  to  that  doubt  and  uncertainty, 
which  unavoidably  attends  that  fort  of  conveyance  3  when  even  his  foil,  whilft 
clothed  in  fleih,  was  fubjedt  to  all  the  frailties  and  inconveniences  of  human 
nature,  fin  excepted.  And  we  ought  to  magnify  his  goodnefs,  that  he  hath 
fpread  before  all  the  world  fuch  legible  characters  of  his  works  and  providence, 
and  given  all  mankind  fo  fufficient  a  light  of  reafon,  that  they,  to  whom  this 
written  word  never  came,  could  not  (whenever  they  fet  themlelves  to  fearch) 
either  doubt  of  the  being  of  a  God,  or  of  the  obedience  due  to  him.  Since  then 
the  precepts  of  natural  religion  are  plain,  and  very  intelligible  to  all  mankind, 
and  feldom  come  to  be  controverted  3  and  other  revealed  truths,  which  are  con¬ 
veyed  to  us  by  books  and  languages,  are  liable  to  the  common  and  natural  ob- 
fcurities  and  difficulties  incident  to  words  5  methinks  it  would  become  us  to  be 
more  careful  and  diligent  in  obferving  the  former,  and  lefs  magifterial,  pofitive, 
and  imperious,  in  impofing  our  own  fenfe  and  interpretations  of  the  latter. 


CHAP.  X. 


Of  the  abufe  of  words. 


Chap.  §  1.  IT  RESIDES  the  imperfe&ion,  that  is  naturally  in  language,  and  the  ob-» 
X  Jl3  fcurity  and  confufion,  that  is  fo  hard  to  be  avoided  in  the  ufe  of 

words,  there  are  feveral  wilful  faults  and  neglefts,  which  men  are  guilty  of,  in 
Abufe  of  thiS  way  of  communication,  whereby  they  render  thefe  figns  lefs  clear  and 
w°i  s.  diftindt  in  their  fignification,  than  naturally  they  need  to  be. 

Firft,  words  §  2.  First,  in  this  kind,  the  firft  and  moft  palpable  abufe  is,  the  ufing  of 
without  any,  worc[s  without  clear  and  diftindt  ideas  3  or,  which  is  worfe,  figns  without  any 

clear1  ideas1  thing  fignified.  Of  thefe  there  are  two  forts  : 

I.  On  e  may  obferve,  in  all  languages,  certain  words,  that  if  they  be  exa¬ 
mined,  will  be  found,  in  their  firft  original,  and  their  appropriated  ufe,  not  to 
ftand  for  any  clear  and  diftindt  ideas.  Thefe,  for  the  moll;  part,  the  feveral  fedts 
of  philofophy  and  religion  have  introduced.  For  their  authors,  or  promoters, 
either  affedting  fomething  fingular  and  out  of  the  way  of  common  apprehenfions, 
or  to  fupport  fome  ftrange  Opinions,  or  cover  fome  weaknefs  of  their  hypothe- 
fis,  feldom  fail  to  coin  new  words,  and  fuch,  as  when  they  come  to  be  examined, 
may  juftly  be  called  infignificant  terms.  For  having  either  had  no  determinate  col¬ 
lection  of  ideas- annexed  to  them,  when  they  were  firft  invented  5  or  at  leaft  fuch 
as,  if  well  examined,  will  be  found  inconliftent  3  it  is  no  wonder  if  afterwards,  . 
in  the  vulgar  ufe  of  the  fame  party,  they  remain  empty  founds,  with  little  or  no 
fignification,  amongft  thofe  who  think  it  enough  to  have  them  often  in  their 
mouths,  as  the  drftinguifhing  characters  of  their  church,  or  fchool,  without 
much  troubling  their  heads  to  examine  what  are  the  precife  ideas  they  ftand  for. 

I  fhalt  not  need  here  to  heap  up  inftances  5.  every  one’s  reading  and  converfa- 
tion  will  fufficiently  furnifh  him  :  or  if  he  wants  to  be  better  ftored,  the  great 
mint-mafters  of  thefe  kind  of  terms,  I  mean  the  fchool-men  and  metaphyfi- 
cians  (under  which,  I  think,  the  difputing,  natural  and  moral  philofophers  of 
thefe  latter  ages  may  be  comprehended)  have  wherewithal  abundantly  to  con¬ 
tent  him. 

§  3.  II.  Others  there  be,  who  extend  this  abufe  yet  farther,  who  take  fo 
little  care  to  lay  by  words,  which,  in  their  primary  notation,  have  fcarce  any  clear 
and  diftinft  ideas  which  they  are  annexed  to,  that,  by  an  unpardonable  negli¬ 
gence,  they  familiarly  ufe  words,  which  the  propriety  of  language  has  affixed  to 
very  important  ideas,  without  any  diftincft  meaning  at  all.  Wifdom,  glory, 
grace,  &c.  are  words  frequent  enough  in  every  man’s  mouth  5  but  if  a  great 
' :  .  many 
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many,  of  thofe  who  ufe  them,  fliould  be  afked  what  they  mean  by  thefn,  they  Chap. 
would  be  at  a  {land,  and  not  know  what  to  anfwer :  a  plain  proof,  that  tho’  X. 
they  have  learned  thofe  founds,  and  have  them  ready  at  their  tongue’s  end,  yet 
there  are  no  determined  ideas  laid  up  in  their  minds,  which  are  to  be  expreffed 
to  others  by  them. 

§  4.  Men  having  been  accu domed  from  their  cradles  to  learn  words,  which  are  Occafioned 
eauly  got  and  retained,  before  they  knew,  or  had  framed  the  complex  ideas  to 
which  they  were  annexed,  or  which  were  to  be  found  in  the  things,  they  were  fore  the  ideas 
thought  to  (land  for,  they  ufually  continue  to  do  fo  all  their  lives ;  and  without  they  belong 
taking  the  pains  neceffary  to  fettle  in  their  minds  determined  ideas,  they  ufe  to- 
their  words  for  luch  unfteady  and  confufed  notions  as  they  have,  contenting  them- 
felves  with  the  fame  words  other  people  ufe :  as  if  their  very  found  necelfarily 
carried  with  it  conftantly  the  fame  meaning.  This,  tho’  men  make  a  fhift  with, 
in  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life,  where  they  find  it  neceffary  to  be  under¬ 
flood,  and  therefore  they  make  figns  till  they  are  fo  ;  yet  this  iniignificancy  in 
their  words,  when  they  come  to  reafon,  concerning  either  their  tenets,  or  in- 
tereft,  manifefty  fills  their  difcourfe  with  abundance  of  empty,  unintelligible 
noife  and  jargon,  efpecially  in  moral  matters,  where  the  words,  for  the  moft 
part,  {landing  for  arbitrary  and  numerous  collections  of  ideas,  not  regularly  and 
permanently  united  in  nature,  their  bare  founds  are  often  only  thought  on,  or, 
at  lead,  very  obfcure  and  uncertain  notions  annexed  to  them.  Men  take  the 
words  they  find  in  ufe,  amongft  their  neighbours,  and,  that  they  may  not  feem 
ignorant  what  they  {land  for,  ufe  them  confidently,  without  much  troubling 
their  heads  about  a  certain,  fixed  meaning :  whereby,  befides  the  eafe  of  it,  they 
obtain  this  advantage,  that,  as  in  fuch  difcourfes  they  feldom  are  in  the  right, 
fo  they  are  as  feldom  to  be  convinced,  that  they  are  in  the  wrong ;  it  being  all  one 
to  go  about  to  draw  thofe  men  out  of  their  miftakes,  who  have  no  fettled  no¬ 
tions,  as  to  difpoffefs  a  vagrant  of  his  habitation,  who  has  no  fettled  abode. 

This  I  guefs  to  be  fo  5  and  every  one  may  obferve  in  himfelf  and  others,  whether 
it  be  or  no. 

§  5.  Secondly,  another  great  abufe  of  words,  is,  inconllancy  in  the  ufe  of  2.  Unfteady 
them.  It  is  hard  to  find  a  difcourfe,  written  of  any  fubjedt,  efpecially  of  con-  application 
troverfy,  wherein  one  {hall  not  obferve,  if  he  read  with  attention,  the  fame  of  thcm* 
words  (and  thofe  commonly  the  moft  material  in  the  difcourfe,  and  upon  which 
the  argument  turns)  ufed  fometimes  for  one  collection  of  fimpie  ideas,  and  feme- 
times  for  another >  which  is  a  perfect  abufe  of  language.  Words  being  in¬ 
tended  for  figns  of  my  ideas,  to  make  them  known  to  others,  not  by  any  natural 
fignification,  but  by  a  voluntary  impofition,  it  is  plain  cheat  and  abufe,  when 
I  make  them  {land  fometimes  for  one  thing,  and  fometimes  for  another ;  the 
wilful  doing  whereof,  can  be  imputed  to  nothing  but  great  folly,  or  greater 
difhonefty.  And  a  man,  in  his  accompts  with  another,  may,  with  as  much 
fairnefs,  make  the  charadters  of  numbers  {land  fometimes  for  one,  and  fome¬ 
times  for  another  colledtion  of  units  (v.  g.  this  charadter  3  {land  fometimes  for 
three,  fometimes  for  four,  and  fometimes  for  eight)  as  in  his  difcourfe,  or  rea- 
foning,  make  the  fame  words  {land  for  different  colledlions  of  fimpie  ideas.  If 
men  fliould  do  fo  in  their  reckonings,  I  wonder  who  would  have  to  do  with 
them  ?  One  who  would  fpeak  thus,  in  the  affairs  and  bulinefs  of  the  world, 
and  call  8  fometimes  feven,  and  fometimes  nine,  as  befl  ferved  his  advantage, 
would  prefently  have  clapped  upon  him  one  of  the  two  names  men  conflantly 
are  difgufled  with.  And  yet,  in  arguings  and  learned  contefls,  the  fame  fort  of 
proceeding  pafles  commonly  for  wit  and  learning :  but  to  me  it  appears  a  greater 
difhonefty,  than  the  mifplacing  of  counters  in  the  calling  up  a  debt ;  and  the 
cheat  the  greater,  by  how  much  truth  is  of  greater  concernment  and  value  than 
.  money. 

§  6.  Thirdly,  another  abufe  of  language  is,  an  affected  obfeurity,  by  either  3.  Affe&ed 
applying  old  words  to  new  and  unufual  fignifications,  or  introducing  new  and  obfeurity,  by 
ambiguous  terms,  without  denning  either ;  or  elfe  putting  them  fo  together,  app  " 
as  may  confound  their  ordinary  meaning.  Tho’  the  peripatetick  philofophy  has 
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been  moft  eminent  in  this  way,  yet  other  feds  have  not  been  wholly  clear  of  it. 
There  is  fcarce  any  of  them,  that  are  not  cumbered  with  fome  difficulties  (fuch 
is  the  imperfe&ion  of  human  knowledge)  which  they  have  been  fain  to  cover 
with  obfcurity  of  terms,  and  to  confound  the  fignification  of  words,  which, 
like  a  mift  before  people’s  eyes,  might  hinder  their  weak  parts  from  being  dif- 
covered.  That  body  and  extenfion,  in  common  ufe,  hand  for  two  diftinct  ideas, 
is  plain,  to  any  one  that  will  but  reflect  a  little.  For,  were  their  fignification 
precifely  the  fame,  it  would  be  proper,  and  as  intelligible  to  fay,  the  body  of  an 
extenfion,  as  the  extenlion  of  a  body  3  and  yet  there  are  thofe,  who  find  it  necef- 
fary  to  confound  their  fignification.  To  this  abufe,  and  the  mifchiefs  of  con¬ 
founding  the  fignification  of  words,  logick,  and  the  liberal  fciences,  as  they 
have  been  handled  in  the  lchools,  have  given  reputation  3  and  the  admired  art 
of  difputing  hath  added  much  to  the  natural  imperfedtion  of  languages,  whilft 
it  has  been  made  ufe  of,  and  fitted,  to  perplex  the  fignification  of  words,  more 
than  to  difcover  the  knowledge  and  truth  of  things :  and  he,  that  will  look 
into  that  fort  of  learned  writings,  will  find  the  words  there  much  more  obfcure, 
uncertain,  and  undetermined  in  their  meaning,  than  they  are  in  ordinary  ccnver- 
fation.  i> 

§  7.  This  is  unavoidably  to  be  lo,  where  men’s  parts  and  learning  are  efti- 
mated  by  their  lkill  in  difputing.  And  if  reputation  and  reward  fliall  attend 
thele  conquefts,  which  depend  moftly  on  the  finenefs  and  niceties  of  words  3 
it  is  no  wonder  if  the  wit  of  men  fo  employed,  fhould  perplex,  involve,  and 
fubtilize  the  fignification  of  founds,  fo  as  never  to  want  fomething  to  fay,  in 
oppofing,  or  defending  any  queition  3  the  victory  being  adjudged,  not  to  him 
wTho  had  truth  on  his  fide,  but  the  lafh  word  in  the  difpute. 

§  8.  This,  tho’  a  very  ufelefs  fkill,  and  that  which  I  think  the  direCt  oppofite 
to  the  ways  of  knowledge,  hath  yet  palled  hitherto  under  the  laudable  and 
.  efteemed  names  of  fubtilty  and  acutenefs3  and  has  had  the  applaufe  of  the  lchools, 
and  encouragement  of  one  part  of  the  learned  men  of  the  world.  And  no  won¬ 
der,  fince  the  philofophers  of  old  (the  difputing  and  wrangling  philofophers  I 
mean,  fuch  as  Lucian  wittily  and  with  reafon  taxes)  and  the  fchoolmen  fince, 
aiming  at  glory  and  efteem,  for  their  great  and  univerfal  knowledge,  eafier  a 
great  deal  to  be  pretended  to,  than  really  acquired,  found  this  a  good  expedient 
to  cover  their  ignorance,  with  a  curious  and  inexplicable  web  of  perplexed  words, 
and  procure  to  themfelves  the  admiration  of  others,  by  unintelligible  terms, 
the  apter  to  produce  wonder,  becaufe  they  could  not  be  underfrood  :  whilft  it 
appears  in  all  hiftory,  that  thefe  profound  doctors  were  no  wifer,  nor  more 
ufeful  than  their  neighbours  3  and  brought  but  fmall  advantage  to  human  life, 
or  the  l'ocieties  wherein  they  lived :  unlefs  the  coining  of  new  words,  where 
they  produced  no  new  things  to  apply  them  to,  or  the  perplexing,  or  obfeuring 
the  fignification  of  old  ones,  and  fo  bringing  all  things  into  queftion  and  difpute, 
were  a  thing  profitable  to  the  life  of  man,  or  worthy  commendation  and  re¬ 
ward. 

§  9.  For,  notwithstanding  thefe  learned  difputants,  thefe  all-knowing  doc¬ 
tors,  it  was  to  the  unfcholaftick  ftatefman,  that  the  governments  of  the  world 
owed  their  peace,  defence,  and  liberties  5  and  from  the  illiterate  and  contemned 
mechanick  (a  name  of  difgrace)  that  they  received  the  improvements  of  ufeful 
arts.  Neverthelefs,  this  artificial  ignorance,  and  learned  gibberifh,  prevailed 
mightily  in  thefe  laft  ages,  by  the  intereft  and  artifice  of  thofe,  who  found  no 
eafier  way  to  that  pitch  of  authority  and  dominion  they  have  attained,  than  by 
amufing  the  men  of  bufinefs,  and  ignorant  with  hard  words,  or  employing  the 
ingenious  and  idle,  in  intricate  difputes  about  unintelligible  terms,  and  holding 
them  perpetually  entangled  in  that  endlefs  labyrinth :  befides,  there  is  no  fuch 
way  to  gain  admittance,  or  give  defence  to  lfrange  and  abfurd  doctrines,  as  to 
guard  them  round  about  with  legions  of  obfcure,  doubtful,  and  undefined  words : 
which  yet  make  thefe  retreats  more  like  the  dens  of  robbers,  or  holes  of 
foxes,  than  the  fortreffes  of  fair  warriours  3  which  if  it  be  hard  to  get  them 
out  of,  it  is  not  for  the  ftrength  that  is  in  them,  but  the  briars  and  thorns,  and 
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the  obfcurity  of  the  thickets  they  are  befet  with.  For  untruth  being  unaccep¬ 
table  to  the  mind  of  man,  there  is  no  other  defence  left  for  abfurdity,  but  ob¬ 
fcurity. 

§  i o.  Thus  learned  ignorance,  and  this  art  of  keeping,  even  inquilitive  men, 
from  true  knowledge,  hath  been  propagated  in  the  world,  and  hath  much  per¬ 
plexed,  whilll  it  pretended  to  inform  the  underltanding.  For  we  fee  that  other 
well-meaning  and  wife  men,  whofe  education  and  parts  had  not  acquired  that 
acutenefs,  could  intelligibly  exprefs  themfelves  to  one  another  ;  and  in  its  plain 
ule  make  a  benefit  of  language.  But  tho’  unlearned  men  well  enough  under- 
ftood  the  words  white  and  black,  &c.  and  had  conftant  notions  of  the  ideas  fig- 
nified  by  thofe  words ;  yet  there  were  philofophers  found,  who  had  learning 
and  fubtilty  enough  to  prove,  that  fnow  was  black  ;  i.  e.  to  prove,  that  white 
was  black.  Whereby  they  had  the  advantage  to  deftroy  the  inftruments  and 
means  of  difcourfe,  converfation,  mllrudtion  and  fociety ;  whilil,  with  great  art 
and  fubtilty,  they  did  no  more  but  perplex  and  confound  the  fignification  of 
words,  and  thereby  render  language  lefs  ufeful,  than  the  real  defeats  of  it  had 
made  it ;  a  gift,  which  the  illiterate  had  not  attained  to. 

§11.  These  learned  men  did  equally  inftrudt  men’s  underftandings,  and  pro¬ 
fit  their  lives,  as  he,  who  fhould  alter  the  fignification  of  known  characters, 
and,  by  a  fubtile  device  of  learning,  far  furpafiing  the  capacity  of  the  illiterate, 
dull  and  vulgar,  fhould,  in  his  writing,  fhew  that  he  could  put  for  B,  and 
D  for  E,  See.  to  the  no  fmall  admiration  and  benefit  of  his  reader.  It  being  as 
fenfelefs  to  put  black,  which  is  a  word  agreed  on  to  (land  for  one  fenfible  idea, 
to  put  it,  I  fay,  for  another,  or  the  contrary  idea,  i.  e.  to  call  fnow  black, 
as  to  put  this  mark  A,  which  is  a  character  agreed  on  to  ftand  for  one  modi¬ 
fication  of  found,  made  by  a  certain  motion  of  the  organs  of  fpeech,  for 
B ;  which  is  agreed  on  to  fiand  for  another  modification  of  found,  made  by 
another  certain  motion  of  the  organs  of  fpeech. 

§  12.  Nor  hath  this  mifehief  flopped  in  logical  niceties,  or  curious,  empty 
fpeculations,  it  hath  invaded  the  great  concernments  of  human  life  and  focie¬ 
ty,  obfeured  and  perplexed  the  material  truths  of  law  and  divinity,  brought 
confufion,  diforder  and  uncertainty  into  the  affairs  of  mankind  ;  and  if  not 
deftroyed,  yet  in  great  meafure  rendred  ufelefs,  thofe  two  great  rules,  reli¬ 
gion  and  juflice.  What  have  the  greateft  part  of  the  comments  and  difputes, 
upon  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  ferved  for,  but  to  make  the  meaning  more 
doubtful,  and  perplex  the  fenfe  ?  What  have  been  the  effedt  of  thofe  multiplied, 
curious  diflindtions  and  acute  niceties,  but  obfcurity  and  uncertainty,  leaving 
the  words  more  unintelligible,  and  the  reader  more  at  a  lofs  ?  How  elfe  comes 
it  to  pafs  that  princes,  fpeaking  or  writing  to  their  fervants,  in  their  ordinary 
commands,  are  eafily  underftood  ;  fpeaking  to  their  people,  in  their  laws, 
are  not  fo  ?  And,  as  I  remarked  before,  doth  it  not  often  happen,  that  a  man 
of  an  ordinary  capacity  very  well  underftands  a  text,  or  a  law,  that  he  reads, 
till  he  conlults  an  expofitor,  or  goes  to  council ;  who,  by  that  time  he  hath 
done  explaining  them,  makes  the  words  fignify  either  nothing  at  all,  or  what 
he  pleafes. 

§  13.  Whether  any  by-interefls  of  thefe  profeffions  have  occafioned  this, 

I  will  not  here  examine  ;  but  I  leave  it  to  be  confidered,  whether  it  would  not 
be' well  for  mankind,  whofe  concernment  it  is  to  know  things  as  they  are,  and  to 
do  what  they  ought,  and  not  to  fpend  their  lives  in  talking  about  them,  or  tof- 
fing  words  to  and  fro  ;  whether  it  would  not  be  well,  I  fay,  that  the  ufe  of 
words  were  made  plain  and  direct,  and  that  language,  which  was  given  us  for 
the  improvement  of  knowledge,  and  bond  of  fociety,  fhould  not  be  employed 
to  darken  truth,  and  unfettle  people’s  rights ;  to  raife  mills,  and  render  unin¬ 
telligible  both  morality  and  religion  ?  Or  that,  at  leaft,  if  this  will  happen,  it 
fhould  not  be  thought  learning,  or  knowledge  to  do  fo  ? 

§  14.  Fourthly,  another  great  abufe  of  words  is,  the  taking  them  for 
things.  This,  tho’  it  in  fome  degree  concerns  all  names  in  general,  yet  more 
particularly  affects  thofe  of  fubftances.  To  this  abufe  thofe  men  are  moll 
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Book  III,  fubjeCt,  who  confine  their  thoughts  to  anyone  fyftem,  and  give  themfelves  up  into 
a  firm  bdief  of  the  perfection  of  any  received  hypothecs ;  whereby  they  come 
to  be  perfuaded,  that  the  terms  of  that  feCt  are  fo  fuited  to  the  nature  of  things, 
that  they  perfectly  correfpond  with  their  real  exigence.  Who  is  there,  that 
has  been  bred  up  in  the  peripatetick  philofophy,  who  does  not  think  the  ten 
names,  under  which  are  ranked  the  ten  predicaments,  to  be  exaCtly  conformable  to 
the  nature  of  things  ?  Who  is  there  of  that  fchool,  that  is  not  perfuaded,  that 
fubftantial  forms,  vegetative  fouls,  abhorrence  of  a  vacuum,  intentional  lpecies, 
&c.  are  fomething  real  ?  Thefe  words  men  have  learned  from  their  very  en¬ 
trance  upon  knowledge,  and  have  found  their  mafters  and  fyftems  lay  great  ftrels 
upon  them  ;  and  therefore,  they  cannot  quit  the  opinion,  that  they  are  con¬ 
formable  to  nature,  and  are  the  reprefentations  of  fomething  that  really  exifts. 
The  Platonifts  have  their  foul  of  the  world,  and  the  Epicureans  their  endeavour 
towards  motion  in  their  atoms,  when  at  reft.  There  is  fcarce  any  feCt  in  phi¬ 
lofophy  has  not  a  diftinCt  fet  of  terms,  that  others  underftand  not  j  but  yet  this 
gibberifh,  which,  in  the  weaknefs  of  human  underftanding,  ferves  fo  well  to 
palliate  men’s  ignorance,  and  cover  their  errors,  comes  by  familiar  ufe,  among 
thole  of  the  fame  tribe,  to  feem  the  moft  important  part  of  language,  and  of 
all  other  the  terms  the  moft  fignilicant.  And  fhould  aerial  and  astherial  vehicles 
come  once,  by  the  prevalency  of  that  doCtrine,  to  be  generally  received  any 
where,  no  doubt  thofe  terms  would  make  impreflions  on  men’s  minds,  fo  as  to 
eftablilh  them  in  the  perfuafion  of  the  reality  of  fuch  things,  as  much  as  peri¬ 
patetick  forms  and  intentional  fpecies  have  heretofore  done. 

Infhmcc,  in  §  1 5.  How  much  names,  taken  for  things,  are  apt  to  millead  the  undCrftand- 

inatter.  jng}  the  attentive  reading  of  philofophical  writers  would  abundantly  difcoverj  and 
that,  perhaps,  in  words  little  fufpeCled  of  any  fuch  mifufe.  I  lhall  inftance  in 
one  only,  and  that  a  very  familiar  one :  how  many  intricate  difputes  have 
there  been  about  matter,  as  if  there  were  fome  fuch  thing  really  in  nature, 
diftinCt  from  body ;  as  it  is  evident  the  word  matter  ftands  for  an  idea  diftinCt 
from  the  idea  of  body  ?  For  if  the  ideas  thefe  two  terms  flood  for,  were  pre- 
cifely  the  fame,  they  might  indifferently  in  all  places  be  put  one  for  another. 
But  we  fee,  that  tho’  it  be  proper  to  fay,  there  is  one  matter  of  all  bodies,  one 
cannot  fay,  there  is  one  body  of  all  matters :  we  familiarly  fay,  one  body  is 
bigger  than  another  j  but  it  founds  harfh  (and  I  think  is  never  ufed)  to  fay,  one 
matter  is  bigger  than  another.  Whence  comes  this  then  ?  viz.  from  hence,  that 
tho’  matter  and  body  be  not  really  diftinCt,  but  wherever  there  is  the  one,  there 
is  the  other  ;  yet  matter  and  body  ftand  for  two  different  conceptions,  whereof 
the  one  is  incompleat,  and  but  a  part  of  the  other.  For  body  ftands  for  a  folid, 
extended,  figured  fubftance,  whereof  matter  is  but  a  partial  and  more  confuted 
conception,  it  feeming  to  me  to  be  ufed  for  the  fubftance  and  folidityof  body, 
without  taking  in  its  extenlion  and  figure :  and  therefore  it  is,  that  fpeaking  of 
matter,  we  fpeak  of  it  always  as  one,  becaufe  in  truth  it  exprefly  contains  no¬ 
thing  but  the  idea  of  a  folid  fubftance,  which  is  every  where  the  fame,  every 
where  uniform.  This  being  our  idea  of  matter,  we  no  more  conceive,  or  fpeak 
of  different  matters  in  the  world,  than  we  do  of  different  folidities ;  tho’  we 
both  conceive  and  fpeak  of  different  bodies,  becaufe  extenfion  and  figure  are 
capable  of  variation.  But  fince  folidity  cannot  exift,  without  extenfion  and  fi¬ 
gure,  the  taking  matter  to  be  the  name  of  fomething,  really  exifting  under  that 
precifion,  has  no  doubt  produced  thofe  obfeure  and  unintelligible  difeourfes  and 
difputes,  which  have  filled  the  heads  and  books  of  philosophers,  concerning 
materia  prima  j  which  imperfection  or  abufe,  how  far  it  may  concern  a  great 
many  other  general  terms,  I  leave  to  be  confidered.  This,  I  think,  I  may  at 
leaft  fay,  that  we  fliould  have  a  great  many  fewer  difputes  in  the  world,  if 
words  were  taken  for  what  they  are,  the  figns  of  our  ideas  only,  and  not  for 
things  themfelves.  For  when  we  argue  about  matter,  or  any  the  like  term,  we 
truly  argue  only  about  the  idea  we  exprefs  by  that  found,  whether  that  precife  idea 
agree  to  any  thing  really  exifting  in  nature,  or  no.  And,  if  men  would  tell 
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what  ideas  they  make  their  words  ftand  for,  there  could  not  be  half  that  ob-  Chap. 
fcurity,  or  wrangling,  in  the  fearch,  or  fupport  of  truth,  that  there  is.  X. 

§  16.  But,  whatever  inconvenience  follows  from  this  miftake  of  words, 
this  I  am  fure,  that  by  conftant  and  familiar  ufe,  they  charm  men  into  notions,  err^s^aa^e:> 
far  remote  from  the  truth  of  things.  It  would  be  a  hard  matter  to  perfuade  ing. 
any  one,  that  the  words  which  his  father,  or  fchoolmafter,  the  parfon  of  the 
parifh,  or  fuch  a  reverend  doCtor  ufed,  fignified  nothing  that  really  exifted  in 
nature ;  which,  perhaps,  is  none  of  the  leaft  caufes,  that  men  are  fo  hardly  . 
drawn  to  quit  their  mifcakes,  even  in  opinions  purely  philofophical,  and  where 
they  have  no  other  intereft  but  truth.  For  the  words  they  have  a  long  time 
been  ufed  to,  remaining  firm  in  their  minds,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  wrong 
notions,  annexed  to  them,  fhould  not  be  removed. 

§  17.  Fifthly,  another  abufe  of  words,  is  the  fetting  them  in  the  place  5.  Setting 
of  things,  which  they  do,  or  can  by  no  means  fignify.  We  may  obferve,  that,  for^ 
in  the  general  names  of  fubflances,  whereof  the  nominal  effences  are  only  known  Cannot  fig- 
to  us,  when  we  put  them  into  propositions,  and  affirm  or  deny  any  thing  about  nify. 
them,  we  do  moft  commonly  tacitly  fuppofe,  or  intend  they  Should  ftand  for 
the  real  elfence  of  a  certain  fort  of  fubftances.  For  when  a  man  fays  gold  is 
malleable,  he  means  and  would  infinuate  fomething  more  than  this,  that  what  I 
call  gold  is  malleable  (tho’  truly  it  amounts  to  no  more)  but  would  have  this  un- 
derftood,  viz.  that  gold,  i.  e.  what  has  the  real  eflence  of  gold  is  malleable ; 
which  amounts  to  thus  much,  that  malleablenefs  depends  on,  and  is  infeparable 
from  the  real  eflence  of  gold.  But  a  man  not  knowing  wherein  that  real  eft- 
fence  conflfts,  the  connection  in  his  mind  of  malleablenefs,  is  not  truly  with 
an  eflence  he  knows  not,  but  only  with  the  found,  gold,  he  puts  for  it.  Thus 
when  we  fay,  that  “  animal  rationale”  is,  and  “  animal  implume,  bipes,  latis  un- 
guibus”,  is  not,  a  good  definition  of  a  man;  it  is  plain,  we  fuppofe  the  name 
man,  in  this  cafe,  to  ftand  for  the  real  eflence  of  a  fpecies,  and  would  fignify,  that 
a  rational  animal  better  defcribed  that  real  eflence,  than  a  two-legged  animal,  with 
broad  nails,  and  without  feathers.  For  elfe,  why  might  not  Plato  as  properly 
make  the  word  or  man,  ftand  for  his  complex  idea,  made  up  of  the 

ideas  of  a  body,  distinguished  from  others  by  a  certain  fhape,  and.  other  out¬ 
ward  appearances,  as  Ariftotle,  make  the  complex  idea,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  or  man,  of  body  and  the  faculty  of  reafoning  joined  together, 

unlefs  the  name  avfya‘7r&,  or  man,  were  fuppofed  to  ftand  for  fomething  elfe,  than 
what  it  fignifies ;  and  to  be  put  in  the  place  of  fome  other  thing,  than  the  idea 
a  man  profefles  he  would  exprefs  by  it. 

§  18.  It  is  true,  the  names  of  fubftances  would  be  much  more  ufeful,  and  y.  g.  Put- 
propofltions,  made  in  them,  much  more  certain,  were  the  real  effences  of  fub-  f^thereal 
ftances  the  ideas  in  our  minds,  which  thofe  words  fignified.  And  it  is  for  want  effences  of 
of  thofe  real  effences,  that  our  words  convey  fo  little  knowledge,  or  certainty,  fubftances. 
in  our  difcourfes  about  them :  and  therefore  the  mind,  to  remove  that  imper¬ 
fection,  as  much  as  it  can,  makes  them,  by  a  fecret  fuppoiition,  to  ftand  for  a 
thing  having  that  real  eflence,  as  if  thereby  it  made  fome  nearer  approaches 
to  it.  For  tho’  the  word  man,  or  gold,  fignify  nothing  truly  but  a  complex 
idea  of  properties,  united  together  in  one  fort  of  fubftances :  yet  there  is  fcarce 
any  body,  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  words,  but  often  fuppofes  each  of  thofe  names 
to  ftand  for  a  thing,  having  the  real  eflence,  on  which  thofe  properties 
depend.  Which  is  fo  far  from  diminiffiing  the  imperfection  of  our  words,  that 
by  a  plain  abufe  it  adds  to  it,  when  we  would  make  them  ftand  for  fomething, 
which  not  being  in  our  complex  idea,  the  name  we  ufe  can  no  ways  be  the 
fign  of. 

§  19.  Th  is  (hews  us  the  reafon,  why  in  mixed  modes  any  of  the  ideas  that  make  Hence  we 
the  compofition  of  the  complex  one,  being  left  out,  or  changed,  it  is  allowed  to  think  evep 
be  another  thing,  i.  e.  to  be  of  another  fpecies,  as  is  plain  in  chance-medly,  man-  ouHdea^'n 
flaughter,  murder,  parricide,  See.  The  reafon  whereof  is,  becaufe  the  complex  fubftances, 
idea,  fignified  by  that  name,  is  the  real,  as  well  as  nominal,  eflence  ;  and  there  is  not  to 
no  fecret  reference  of  that  name  to  any  other  eflence  but  that.  But  in  fubftances,  the 
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larly. 
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falfe  fuppofi- 
tions. 
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it  is  not’  fo.  For  tho’,  in  that  called  gold,  one  puts  into  his  complex  idea 
what  another  leaves  out,  and  vice  verfa ;  yet  men  do  not  ufually  think  that  there¬ 
fore  the  fpecies  is  changed :  becaufe  they  fecretly  in  their  minds  refer  that  name, 
and  luppofe  it  annexed  to,  a  real,  immutable  effence  of  a  thing  exifting,  on  which 
thofe  properties  depend.  He  that  adds  to  his  complex  idea  of  gold,  that  of  fix- 
ednefs,  or  folubility  in  aqua  regia,  which  he  put  not  in  it  before,  is  not  thought 
to  have  changed  the  fpecies ;  but  only  to  have  a  more  perfect  idea,  by  adding 
another  firnple  idea,  which  is  always  in  fa£t  joined  with  thofe  other,  of  which 
his  former,  complex  idea  confided.  But  this  reference  of  the  name  to  a  thing, 
whereof  we  have  not  the  idea,  is  fo  far  from  helping  at  all,  that  it  only  ferves 
the  more  to  involve  us  in  difficulties.  For,  by  this  tacit  reference  to  the  real 
effence  of  that  fpecies  of  bodies,  the  word  gold  (which  by  {landing  for  a  more, 
or  lefs  perfect  collection  of  firnple  ideas,  ferves  to  defign  that  fort  of  body  well 
enough  in  civil  difcourfe)  comes  to  have  no  fignification  at  all,  being  put  for 
fomewhat,  whereof  we  have  no  idea  at  all,  and  fo  can  fignify  nothing  at  all,  when 
the  body  itfelf  is  away.  For,  however,  it  may  be  thought  all  one ;  yet,  if  well 
confidered,  it  will  be  found  a  quite  different  thing,  to  argue  about  gold  in  name, 
and  about  a  parcel  of  the  body  itfelf,  v.  g.  a  piece  of  leaf-gold  laid  before  us ; 
tho’  in  difcourfe  we  are  fain  to  fubllitute  the  name  for  the  thing. 

§  20.  That  which,  I  think,  very  much  difpofes  men  to  fubllitute  their 
names  for  the  real  effences  of  fpecies,  is  the  fuppofition  before-mentioned,  that 
nature  works  regularly  in  the  production  of  things,  and  fets  the  boundaries  to 
each  of  thofe  fpecies,  by  giving  exaCtly  the  lame  real,  internal  conllitution  to 
each  individual,  which  we  rank  under  one  general  name.  Whereas  any  one, 
who  obferves  their  different  qualities,  can  hardly  doubt,  that  many  of  the  indi¬ 
viduals,  called  by  the  fame  name,  are,  in  their  internal  conllitution,  as  different* 
one  from  another,  as  feveral  of  thofe,  which  are  ranked  under  different,  fpeci- 
fick  names,  this  fuppofition  however,  that  the  fame  precife,  internal  conllitution 
goes  always  with  the  fame  fpecifick  name,  makes  men  forward  to  take  thofe 
names  for  the  reprefentatives  of  thofe  real  effences,  tho’,  indeed,  they  fignify 
nothing,  but  the  complex  ideas  they  have  in  their  minds,  when  they  ufe  them. 
So  that,  if  I  may  fo  fay,  fignifying  one  thing,  and  being  fuppofed  for,  or  put  in 
the  place  of  another,  they  cannot  but,  in  fuch  a  kind  of  ufe,  caufe  a  great  deal 
of  uncertainty  in  men’s  difcourfes ;  efpecially  in  thofe,  who  have  thoroughly 
imbibed  the  doClrine  of  fubllantial  forms,  whereby  they  firmly  imagine  the  fe¬ 
veral  fpecies  of  things  to  be  determined  and  dillinguiffied. 

§  21.  But,  however  prepollerous  and  abfurd  it  be,  to  make  our  names  Hand 
for  ideas  we  have  not,  or  (which  is  all  one)  effences  that  we  know  not,  it  being 
in  effeCt  to  make  our  words  the  figns  of  nothing ;  yet  it  is  evident  to  any  one, 
who  ever  fo  little  reflects  on  the  ufe  men  make  of  their  words,  that  there  is  no¬ 
thing  more  familiar.  When  a  man  afks  whether  this,  or  that  thing  he  fees,  let 
it  be  a  drill,  or  a  monltrous  foetus,  be  a  man  or  no ;  it  is  evident,  the  quellion  is 
not,  whether  that  particular  thing  agree  to  his  complex  idea,  expreffed  by  the 
name  man :  but  whether  it  has  in  it  the  real  effence  of  a  fpecies  of  things,  which 
he  fuppofes  his  name  man  to  Hand  for.  In  which  way  of  ufing  the  names  of 
fubllances,  there  are  thefe  falfe  fuppofitions  contained. 

First,  that  there  are  certain,  precife  effences,  according  to  which  nature 
makes  all  particular  things,  and  by  which  they  are  dillinguilhed  into  fpecies. 
That  every  thing  has  a  real  conllitution,  whereby  it  is  what  it  is,  and  on  which 
its  fenfible  qualities  depend,  is  pall  doubt :  but  I  think  it  has  been  proved,  that 
this  makes  not  the  dillinCtion  of  fpecies,  as  we  rank  them ;  nor  the  boundaries 
of  their  names. 

Secondly,  this  tacitly  alfo  infinuates,  as  if  we  had  ideas  of  thefe  propofed 
effences.  For  to  what  purpofe  elfe  is  it  to  enquire,  whether  this,  or  that  thing  have 
the  real  effence  of  the  fpecies  man,  if  we  did  not  fuppofe  that  there  were  fuch  a 
fpecifick  effence  known  ?  which  yet  is  utterly  falfe :  and,  therefore,  fuch  appli¬ 
cation  of  names,  as  would  make  them  Hand  for  ideas,  which  we  have  not,  mull 

needs 
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needs  caufe  great  d  iforde  r,  in  difcourfes  and  reafonings  about  them,  and  be  a  Chap 
great  inconvenience  in  our  communication  by  words.  X. 

§22.  Sixthly,  there  remains  yet  another  more  general,  tho’  perhaps  lefs 
observed,  abufe  of  words;  and  that  is,  that  men  having  by  a  long  and  familiar  fyA!^pJ?0“ 
ufe  annexed  to  them  certain  ideas,  they  are  apt  to  imagine  fo  near  and  neceffary  words  have 
a  connection  between  the  names  and  the  fignification  they  ufe  them  in,  that  a  certain 
they  forwardly  fuppofe  one  cannot  but  underhand  what  their  meaning  is ;  and  and  .ev‘dcnt 
therefore,  one  ought  to  acquiefce  in  the  words  delivered,  as  if  it  were  pah  doubt,  fiSmficatlon* 
that  in  the  ufe  of  thofe  common,  received  founds,  the  lpeaker  and  hearer  had 
neceffarily  the  fame  precife  ideas :  whence  prefuming,  that  when  they  have  in 
difcourfe  ufed  any  term,  they  have  thereby,  as  it  were  fet  before  others,  the 
very  thing  they  talk  of.  And  fo  likewife  taking  the  words  of  others,  as  natu¬ 
rally  handing  for  juh  what  they  themfelves  have  been  accuhomed  to  apply 
them  to,  they  never  trouble  themfelves  to  explain  their  own,  or  underhand 
clearly  others  meaning.  From  whence  commonly  proceeds  noife  and  wrang¬ 
ling  without  improvement  or  information ;  whilh  men  take  words  to  be  the 
conhant,  regular  marks  of  agreed  notions,  which,  in  truth,  are  no  more  but  the 
voluntary  and  unheady  figns  of  their  own  ideas.  And  yet  men  think  it  hrange, 
if  in  difcourfe,  or  (where  it  is  often  abfolutely  neceffary)  in  difpute,  one 
fometimes  afks  the  meaning  of  their  terms :  tho’  the  arguings  one  may  every 
day  obferve  in  converfation,  make  it  evident,  that  there  are  few  names  of 
complex  ideas,  which  any  two  men  ufe  for  the  fame  juh,  precife  collection. 

It  is  hard  to  name  a  word,  which  will  not  be  a  clear  inhance  of  this.  Life  is 
a  term,  none  more  familiar.  Any  one  almoh  would  take  it  for  an  affront  to 
be  afked  what  he  meant  by  it.  And  yet  if  it  comes  in  quehion,  whether  a 
plant,  that  lies  ready  formed  in  the  feed,  have  life ;  whether  the  embrio  in 
an  egg  before  incubation,  or  a  man  in  a  fwoon  without  fenfe,  or  motion,  be 
alive  or  no  ;  it  is  eafy  to  perceive  that  a  clear  dihinCt  fettled  idea  does  not 
always  accompany  the  ufe  of  fo  known  a  word  as  that  of  life  is.  Some  grofs 
and  confufed  conceptions  men  indeed  ordinarily  have,  to  which  they  apply  the 
common  wTords  of  their  language ;  and  fuch  a  loofe  ufe  of  their  words  ferves 
them  well  enough  in  their  ordinary  difcourfes  or  affairs.  But  this  is  not  fufii- 
cient  for  philofophical  enquiries.  Knowledge  and  reafoning  require  precife 
determinate  ideas.  And  tho’  men  will  not  be  fo  importunately  dull,  as  not  to 
underftand  what  others  fay,  without  demanding  an  explication  of  their  terms; 
nor  fo  troublefomely  critical,  as  to  correCt  others  in  the  ufe  of  the  words,  they 
receive  from  them :  yet  where  truth  and  knowledge  are  concerned  in  the  cafe, 

I  know  not  what  fault  it  can  be  to  defire  the  explication  of  words,  whofe 
fenfe  feems  dubious ;  or  why  a  man  fhould  be  afhamed  to  own  his  ignorance,  in 
what  fenfe  another  man  ufes  his  words,  fince  he  has  no  other  way  of  certainly 
knowing  it,  but  by  being  informed.  This  abufe,  of  taking  words  upon  truft, 
has  no  where  fpread  fo  far,  nor  with  fo  ill  effeCts,  as  amongft  men  of  letters. 

The  multiplication  and  obftinacy  of  difputes,  which  has  fo  laid  wafte  the  in¬ 
tellectual  world,  is  owing  to  nothing  more,  than  to  this  ill  ufe  of  words. 

For,  tho’  it  be  generally  believed  that  there  is  great  diverfity  of  opinions  in  the 
volumes  and  variety  of  controverfies,  the  world  is  diftraCted  with;  yet  the 
moft  I  can  find  that  the  contending,  learned  men  of  different  parties  do,  in  their 
arguings  one  with  another,  is,  that  they  fpeak  different  languages.  For  I  am 
apt  to  imagine,  that  when  any  of  them,  quitting  terms,  think  upon  things, 
and  know  what  they  think,  they  think  all  the  fame ;  tho’  perhaps  what  they 
would  have,  be  different. 

§  23.  To  conclude  this  confideration,  of  the  imperfection  and  abufe  of  lan-  The  ends  of 
guage ;  the  ends  of  language,  in  our  difcourfe  with  others,  being  chiefly  thefe  language  : 
three  :  firft,  to  make  known  one  man’s  thoughts,  or  ideas  to  another  :  fecondly,  ^  ^ idea's 
to  do  it,  with  as  much  eafe  and  quicknefs,  as  is  poflible  :  and,  thirdly,  thereby  'ey°U 
to  convey  the  knowledge  of  things.  Language  is  either  abufed,  or  deficient, 
when  it  fails  of  any  of  thefe  three. 


First, 
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1.  To  do  it 
with  quick- 
nefs. 


vey  the 
knowledge 
of  things. 


Book  III.  First,  words  fail  in  the  firft  of  thefe  ends,  and  lay  not  open  one  man’s 
ideas  to  another’s  view :  i .  When  men  have  names  in  their  mouths,  without 
any  determined  ideas  in  their  minds,  whereof  they  are  the  figns :  or,  2.  When 
they  apply  the  common,  received  names  of  any  language  to  ideas,  to  which  the 
common  ufe  of  that  language  does  not  apply  them:  or,  3.  When  they  apply 
them  very  unfteadily,  making  them  Hand  now  for  one,  and  by  and  by  for  ano¬ 
ther  idea. 

§  24.  Secondly,  men  fail  of  conveying  their  thoughts,  with  all  the  quick- 
nefs  and  eafe  that  may  be,  when  they  have  complex  ideas,  without  having  dif- 
tindl  names  for  them.  This  is  fometimes  the  fault  of  the  language  itfelf,  which 
has  not  in  it  a  found  yet  applied  to  fuch  a  fignification ;  and  fometimes  the 
fault  of  the  man,  who  has  not  yet  learned  the  name  for  that  idea  he  would 
ihew  another. 

There-  §  25.  Thirdly,  there  is  no  knowledge  of  things  conveyed  by  men’s  words, 
with  to  con-  when  their  ideas  agree  not  to  the  reality  of  things.  Tho’  it  be  a  defedt,  that 
has  its  original  in  our  ideas,  which  are  not  fo  conformable  to  the  nature  of 
things,  as  attention,  fludy,  and  application  might  make  them ;  yet  it  fails  not 
to  extend  itfelf  to  our  words  too,  when  we  ufe  them  as  figns  of  real  beings, 
which  yet  never  had  any  reality,  or  exigence. 

How  men’s  §  26.  First,  he  that  hath  words  of  any  language,  without  diftindt  ideas  in 
words  fail  in  his  mind,  to  which  he  applies  them,  does,  fo  far  as  he  ufes  them  in  difcourfe, 

all  thefe.  only  make  a  noife,  without  any  fenfe,  or  fignification ;  and  how  learned  foever 

he  may  feem,  by  the  ufe  of  hard  words,  or  learned  terms,  is  not  much  more 
advanced  thereby  in  knowledge,  than  he  would  be  in  learning,  who  had  no¬ 
thing  in  his  fludy,  but  the  bare  titles  of  books,  without  poffeffing  the  contents 
of  them.  For  all  fuch  words,  however  put  into  difcourfe,  according  to  the 
right  conflrudtion  of  grammatical  rules,  or  the  harmony  of  well-turned  periods, 
do  yet  amount  to  nothing  but  bare  founds,  and  nothing  elfe. 

§  27.  Secondly,  he  that  has  complex  ideas,  without  particular  names  for 
them,  would  be  in  no  better  a  cafe  than  a  bookfeller,  who  had,  in  his  ware- 
houfe,  volumes,  that  lay  there-  unbound,  and  without  titles ;  which  he  could 

therefore  make  known  to  others,  only  by  fhewing  the  loofe  flieets,  and  com¬ 

municate  them  only  by  tale.  This  man  is  hindered  in  his  difcourfe,  for  want  of 
words,  to  communicate  his  complex  ideas,  which  he  is  therefore  forced  to  make 
known,  by  an  enumeration  of  the  fimple  ones  that  compofe  them ;  and  fo  is  fain 
often  to  ufe  twenty  words,  to  exprefs  what  another  man  fignifies  in  one. 

§  28.  Thirdly,  he  that  puts  not  conftantly  the  fame  fign  for  the  fame 
idea,  but  ufes  the  lame  words  fometimes  in  one,  and  fometimes  in  another  fig¬ 
nification,  ought  to  pafs,  in  the  fchools  and  converfation,  for  as  fair  a  man,  as 
he  does  in  the  market  and  exchange,  who  fells  feveral  things  under  the  fame 
name. 

§  29.  Fourthly,  he  that  applies  the  words  of  any  language,  to  ideas 
different  from  thofe,  to  which  the  common  ufe  of  that  country  applies  them, 
however  his  own  underllanding  may  be  filled  with  truth  and  light,  will  not,  by 
fuch  words,  be  able  to  convey  much  of  it  to  others,  without  defining  his  terms. 
For  however,  the  founds  are  fuch  as  are  familiarly  known,  and  eafily  enter  the 
ears  of  thofe,  who  are  accuflomed  to  them ;  yet  Handing  for  other  ideas,  than 
thofe  they  ufually  are  annexed  to,  and  are  wont  to  excite  in  the  mind  of  the 
hearers,  they  cannot  make  known  the  thoughts  of  him  who  thus  ufes  them. 

§  30.  Fifthly,  he  that  hath  imagined  to  himfelf  fubflances,  fuch  as  never 
have  been,  and  filled  his  head  with  ideas,  which  have  not  any  correfpondence 
with  the  real  nature  of  things,  to  which  yet  he  gives  fettled  and  defined  names, 
may  fill  his  difcourfe,  and,  perhaps,  another  man’s  head,  with  the  fantaflical 
imaginations  of  his  own  brain,  but  will  be  very  far  from  advancing  thereby  one 
jot  in  real  and  true  knowlege. 

§  31.  He  that  hath  names  without  ideas,  wants  meaning  in  his  words,  and 
fpeaks  only  empty  founds.  He  that  hath  complex  ideas,  without  names  for 
them,  wants  liberty  and  dilpatch  ’in  his  expreflions,  and  is  necefiitated  to  ufe 
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periphrafes.  He  that  ufes  his  words  loofely  and  unsteadily,  will  either  be  not  Chap. 
minded,  or  not  understood.  He  that  applies  his  names  to  ideas,  different  from  X. 
their  common  ufe,  wants  propriety  in  his  language,  and  fpeaks  gibberifh.  And 
he,  that  hath  the  ideas  of  fubftances,  difagreeing  with  the  real  existence  of 
things,  fo  far  wants  the  materials  of  true  knowledge  in  his  understanding,  and 
hath  inSlead  thereof  chimera’s. 

§  32.  In  our  notions  concerning  fubftances,  we  are  liable  to  all  the  former  How  in  Tub- 
inconveniencies :  v.  g.  he  that  ufes  the  word,  tarantula,  without  having  any  ^anccs< 
imagination,  or  idea,  of  what  it  Stands  for,  pronounces  a  good  word ;  but  fo 
long  means  nothing  at  all  by  it.  2.  He  that  in  a  new  difcovered  country  Shall 
fee  feveral  forts  of  animals  and  vegetables,  unknown  to  him  before,  may  have 
as  true  ideas  of  them,  as  of  a  horfe,  or  a  Stag ;  but  can  fpeak  of  them  only  by 
a  defcription,  till  he  Shall  either  take  the  names  the  natives  call  them  by,  or 
give  them  names  himfelf.  3 .  He  that  ufes  the  word  body,  fometimes  for  pure 
extension,  and  fometimes  for  extension  and  folidity  together,  will  talk  very 
fallaciously.  4.  He  that  gives  the  name  horfe  to  that  idea,  which  common 
tlfage  calls  mule,  talks  improperly,  and  will  not  be  understood.  5.  He  that 
thinks  the  name,  centaur.  Stands  for  fome  real  being,  impofes  on  himfelf,  and 
mistakes  words  for  things. 

§  33.  In  modes  and  relations,  generally,  we  are  liable  only  to  the  four  SirSt  of  How  in 
thefe  inconveniences  5  viz.  1 .  I  may  have  in  my  memory  the  names  of  modes,  m°^s  and 
as  gratitude,  or  charity,  and  yet  not  have  any  precife  ideas,  annexed  in  my 
thoughts  to  thofe  names.  2.  I  may  have  ideas,  and  not  know  the  names  that 
belong  to  them ;  v.  g.  I  may  have  the  idea  of  a  man’s  drinking,  till  his  colour 
and  humour  be  altered,  till  his  tongue  trips,  and  his  eyes  look  red,  and  his 
feet  fail  him  ;  and  yet  not  know,  that  it  is  to  be  called  drunkennefs.  3 .  I  may 
have  the  ideas  of  virtues,  or  vices,  and  names  alfo,  but  apply  them  amifs :  v.  g. 
when  I  apply  the  name  frugality  to  that  idea,  which  others  call  and  fignify  by 
this  found,  covetoufnefs.  4.  I  may  ufe  any  of  thofe  names  with  inconftancy. 

5.  But  in  modes  and  relations,  I  cannot  have  ideas  difagreeing  to  the  existence 
of  things :  for  modes  being  complex  ideas,  made  by  the  mind  at  pleafure  j  and 
relation  being  but  my  way  of  confidering,  or  comparing  two  things  together, 
and  fo  alfo  an  idea  of  my  own  making  j  thefe  ideas  can  fcarce  be  found  to  dis¬ 
agree  with  any  thing  exifting,  fince  they  are  not  in  the  mind,  as  the  copies  of 
things  regularly  made  by  nature,  nor  as  properties,  infeparably  flowing  from 
the  internal  conftitution,  or  effence  of  any  fubftance ;  but  as  it  were  patterns 
lodged  in  my  memory,  with  names  annexed  to  them,  to  denominate  actions 
and  relations  by,  as  they  come  to  exift.  But  the  miftake  is  commonly  in  my 
giving  a  wrong  name  to  my  conceptions  j  and  fo  ufmg  words  in  a  different 
fenfe  from  other  people,  I  am  not  underftood,  but  am  thought  to  have  wrong 
ideas  of  them,  when  I  give  wrong  names  to  them.  Only  if  I  put  in  my  ideas 
of  mixed  modes,  or  relations,  any  inconfiftent  ideas  together,  I  fill  my  head 
alfo  with  chimera’s ;  fince  fuch  ideas,  if  well  examined,  cannot  fo  much  as  exift 
in  the  mind,  much  lefs  any  real  being  be  ever  denominated  from  them. 

§  34.  Since  wit  and  fancy  finds  eafier  entertainment  in  the  world,  than  dry  7. Figurative 
truth  and  real  knowledge,  figurative  fpeeches,  and  allufion  in  language,  will  hardly  ^ee<^h 
be  admitted,  as  an  imperfection,  or  abufe  of  it.  I  confefs,  in  difcourfes,  where  lavage, 
we  feek  rather  pleafure  and  delight,  than  information  and  improvement,  fuch 
ornaments,  as  are  borrowed  from  them,  can  fcarce  pafs  for  faults.  But  yet, 
if  we  would  fpeak  of  things  as  they  are,  we  muft  allow  that  all  the  art  of  rhe- 
torick,  befides  order  and  clearnefs,  all  the  artificial  and  figurative  application 
of  words,  eloquence  hath  invented,  are  for  nothing  elfe,  but  to  infinuate  wrong 
ideas,  move  the  paftions,  and  thereby  miflead  the  judgment,  and  fo,  indeed,  are 
perfect  cheat :  and  therefore,  however  laudable,  or  allowable,  oratory  may  ren¬ 
der  them,  in  harangues  and  popular  addreffes,  they  are  certainly,  in  all  difcourfes 
that  pretend  to  inform,  or  inftruCt,  wholly  to  be  avoided  j  and  where  truth 
and  knowledge  are  concerned,  cannot  but  be  thought  a  great  fault,  either  of  the 
language,  or  perfon,  that  makes  ufe  of  them.  What,  and  how  various  they  are 
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Book  III.  will  be  fuperfluous  here  to  take  notice;  the  books  of  rhetorick,  which  abound 
in  the  world,  will  inftruCt  thofe  who  want  to  be  informed :  only  I  cannot  but 
obferve,  how  little  the  prefervation  and  improvement  of  truth  and  knowledge, 
is  the  care  and  concern  of  mankind ;  frnce  the  arts  of  fallacy  are  endowed  and 
preferred.  It  is  evident  how  much  men  love  to  deceive,  and  be  deceived,  fince 
rhetorick,  that  powerful  inftrument  of  error  and  deceit,  has  its  eftablifhed 
profeffors,  is  publickly  taught,  and  has  always  been  had  in  great  reputation : 
and,  I  doubt  not,  but  it  will  be  thought  great  boldnefs,  if  not  brutality  in  me, 
to  have  faid  thus  much  againft  it.  Eloquence,  like  the  fair  fex,  has  too  pre¬ 
vailing  beauties  in  it,  to  fuller  itfelf  ever  to  be  fpoken  againft.  And  it  is  in  vain 
to  find  fault  with  thofe  arts  of  deceiving,  wherein  men  find  pleafure  to  be 
deceived. 

CHAP.  XI. 

Of  the  remedies  of  the  foregoing  im  perfections 

and  abufes. 


Chap. 

XI. 

They  are 
worth  feek- 
ing. 


Are  not  eafy. 


But  yet  ne- 
ceffary  to 
philofophy. 


Mifufe  of 
words,  the 
caufe  of 
great  errors. 


Obftinacy. 


§  i.  r  I"' HE  natural  and  improved  imperfections  of  languages,  we  have  feen 
f  above  at  large ;  and  fpeech  being  the  great  bond  that  holds  fociety 
together,  and  the  common  conduit  whereby  the  improvements  of  knowledge 
are  conveyed  from  one  man,  and  one  generation  to  another,  it  would  well  de~ 
ferve  our  moft  ferious  thoughts,  to  confider  what  remedies  are  to  be  found  fcr 
thefe  inconveniences  above-mentioned. 

§  2.  I  am  not  fo  vain  to  think,  that  any  one  can  pretend  to  attempt  the 
perfed;  reforming  the  languages  of  the  world,  no  not  fo  much  as  of  his  own 
country,  without  rendring  himfelf  ridiculous.  To  require  that  men  fhould 
ufe  their  words  conftantly  in  the  fame  fenle,  and  for  none  but  determined  and 
uniform  ideas,  would  be  to  think  that  all  men  fhould  have  the  fame  notions, 
and  fhould  talk  of  nothing,  but  what  they  have  clear  and  diftinCt  ideas  of :  which 
is  not  to  be  expeCted  by  any  one,  who  hath  not  vanity  enough  to  imagine  he 
can  prevail  with  men  to  be  very  knowing,  or  very  filent.  And  he  muft  be 
very  little  {killed  in  the  world,  who  thinks  that  a  voluble  tongue  fhall  accom¬ 
pany  only  a  good  underftanding ;  or  that  men’s  talking  much,  or  little,  fhall 
hold  proportion  only  to  their  knowledge. 

§  3 .  But,  tho’  the  market  and  exchange  muft  be  left  to  their  own  ways  of 
talking,  and  goffippings  not  be  robbed  of  their  antient  privilege;  tho’  the 
fchools  and  men  of  argument  would,  perhaps,  take  it  amifs,  to  have  any  thing 
offered  to  abate  the  length,  or  leffen  the  number  of  their  difputes :  yet,  methinks, 
thofe,  who  pretend  ferioufly  to  fearch  after,  or  maintain  truth,  fhould  think 
themfelves  obliged  to  ftudy,  how  they  might  deliver  themfelves  without  obfcu- 
rity,  doubtfulnefs,  or  equivocation,  to  which  men’s  words  are  naturally  liable, 
if  care  be  not  taken. 

§  4.  For  he  that  fhall  well  confider  the  errors  and  obfcurity,  the  miftakes 
and  confufion,  that  are  fpread  in  the  world  by  an  ill  ufe  of  words,  will  find 
fome  reafon  to  doubt,  whether  language,  as  it  has  been  employed,  has  contri¬ 
buted  more  to  the  improvement,  or  hindrance  of  knowledge,  amongft  man¬ 
kind.  How  many  are  there,  that  when  they  would  think  on  things,  fix  their 
thoughts  only  on  words,  efpecially,  when  they  would  apply  their  minds  to  mo¬ 
ral  matters  ?  And  who  then  can  wonder,  if  the  refult  of  fuch  contemplations, 
and  reafonings,  about  little  more  than  founds,  whilft  the  ideas,  they  annexed  to 
them,  are  very  confufed,  or  very  unfteady,  or,  perhaps,  none  at  all ;  who  can 
wonder,  I  fay,  that  fuch  thoughts  and  reafonings  end  in  nothing,  but  obfcurity 
(and  miftake,  without  any  clear  judgment,  or  knowledge  ? 

§  5.  This  inconvenience,  in  an  ill  ufe  of  words,  men  fuffer  in  their  own 
private  meditations :  but  much  more  manifeft  are  the  diforders,  which  follow 
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from  it,  m  converfation,  difcourfe,  and  arguings  with  others.  For  language  Chap. 

being  the  great  conduit,  whereby  men  convey  their  difcoveries,  reafonings,  XI. 

and  knowledge,  from  one  to  another,  he  that  makes  an  ill  ufe  of  it,  tho’  he  does 
not  corrupt  the  fountains  of  knowledge,  which  are  in  things  themfelves ;  yet 
he  does,  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  break,  or  flop  the  pipes,  whereby  it  is  didribu- 
ted  to  the  publick  ufe  and  advantage  of  mankind.  He  that  ufes  words,  without 
any  clear  and  deady  meaning,  what  does  he  but  lead  himfelf  and  others  into 

errors  ?  And  he  diat  debgnedly  does  it,  ought  to  be  looked  on  as  an  enemy 

to  truth  and  knowledge.  And  yet  who  can  wonder,  that  all  the  fciences  and 
parts  of  knowledge  have  been  fo  over-charged  with  obfcure  and  equivocal  terms, 
and  infignificant  and  doubtful  expreffions,  capable  to  make  the  moft  attentive 
or  quick-fighted,  very  little  or  not  at  all  the  more  knowing,  or  orthodox ;  fince 
fubtilty,  inthofe,  who  make  profefifion  to  teach  or  defend  truth,  hath  palled  fo 
much  for  a  virtue  :  a  virtue,  indeed,  which  confiding  for  the  mod  part  in 
nothing,  but  the  fallacious  and  illufory  ufe  of  obfcure  or  deceitful  terms,  is  only 
fit  to  make  men  more  conceited  in  their  ignorance,  and  obdinate  in  their  errors. 

§  6.  Let  us  look  into  the  books  of  controverfy  of  any  kind;  there  we  diall  And  wrang- 
fee,  that  the  effeCt  of  obfcure,  undeady,  or  equivocal  terms,  is  nothing  but  linS- 
noife  and  wrangling  about  founds,  without  convincing,  or  bettering  a  man’s 
underdanding.  For  if  the  idea  be  not  agreed  on  betwixt  the  fpeaker  and 
hearer,  for  which  the  words  dand,  the  argument  is  not  about  things,  but 
names.  As  often  as  fuch  a  word,  whofe  dgnification  is  not  afcertained  betwixt 
them,  comes  in  ule,  their  underdandings  have  no  other  objeCt,  wherein  they 
agree,  but  barely  the  found ;  the  things  that  they  think  on  at  that  time,  as  ex- 
preded  by  that  word,  being  quite  different. 

§  7.  Whether  a  bat  be  a  bird  or  no,  is  not  a  quedion  ;  whether  a  bat  be  Indance,  bat 
another  thing  than  indeed  it  is,  or  have  other  qualities  than  indeed  it  has,  for  and  bird* 
that  would  be  extremely  abfurd  to  doubt  of  :  but  the  quedion  is,  1.  Either 
between  thofe,  that  acknowledged  themfelves  to  have  but  imperfect  ideas  of  one, 
or  both  of  thofe  fort  of  things,  for  which  thefe  names  are  fuppofed  to  dand  j 
and  then  it  is  a  real  enquiry,  concerning  the  nature  of  a  bird,  or  a  bat,  to  make 
their  yet  imperfect  ideas  of  it  more  compleat,  by  examining,  whether  all  the 
dmple  ideas,  to  which,  combined  together,  they  both  give  the  name  bird,  be 
all  to  be  found  in  a  bat :  but  this  is  a  quedion  only  of  enquirers  (not  difputers) 
who  neither  affirm,  nor  deny,  but  examine.  Or,  2.  It  is  a  quedion  between 
difputants,  whereof  the  one  affirms,  and  the  other  denies,  that  a  bat  is  a  bird. 

And  then  the  quedion  is,  barely,  about  the  fignidcation  of  one,  or  both  thefe 
words ;  in  that  they  not  having  both  the  fame  complex  ideas,  to  which  they 
give  thefe  two  names,  one  holds,  and  the  other  denies,  that  thefe  two  names 
may  be  affirmed  one  of  another.  Were  they  agreed  in  the  dgnification  of 
thefe  two  names,  it  were  impoffible  they  fhould  difpute  about  them  :  for  they 
would  prefently  and  clearly  fee  (were  that  adjuded  between  them)  whether  all 
the  dmple  ideas,  of  the  more  general  name  bird,  were  found  in  the  complex 
idea  of  a  bat,  or  no ;  and  fo  there  could  be  no  doubt,  whether  a  bat  were  a 
bird,  or  no.  And  here  I  defire  it  may  be  conddered  and  carefully  examined, 
whether  the  greated  part  of  the  difputes  in  the  world  are  not  merely  verbal, 
and  about  the  dgnification  of  words ;  and  whether,  if  the  terms  -  they  are 
made  in,  were  debned,  and  reduced  in  their  dgnidcation  (as  they  mud  be,  where 
they  dignify  any  thing)  to  determined  collections  of  the  dmple  ideas  they  do,  or 
Ihould  dand  for,  thofe  difputes  would  not  end  of  themfelves,  and  immediately 
vanifh.  I  leave  it  then  to  be  conddered,  what  the  learning  of  deputation  is, 
and  how  well  they  are  imployed  for  the  advantage  of  themfelves,  or  others, 
whofe  budnefs  is  only  the  vain  odentation  of  founds ;  i.  e.  thofe  who  fpend 
their  lives  in  difputes  and  controverdes.  When  I  fliall  fee  any  of  thofe  com¬ 
batants  drip  all  his  terms  of  ambiguity  and  obfcurity  (which  every  one  may 
do,  in  the  words  he  ufes  himfelf )  I  fhall  think  him  a  champion  for  knowledge, 
truth  and  peace,  and  not  the  dave  of  vain-glory,  ambition,  or  a  party. 
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24.8  Remedies  of  the  imperfection 

Book  III.  §  8.  To  remedy  the  defeats  of  fpeech  before-mentioned,  to  fome  degree, 
and  to  prevent  the  inconveniences  that  follow  from  them,  I  imagine  the  obfer- 
vation  of  thefe  following  rules  may  be  of  ufe,  till  fome  body  better  able  lhall 
judge  it  worth  his  while,  to  think  more  maturely  on  this  matter,  and  oblige  the 
world  with  his  thoughts  on  it. 

First,  a  man  fhould  take  care  to  ufe  no  word  without  a  fignification,  no  name 
without  an  idea,  for  which  he  makes  it  hand.  This  rule  will  not  feem  alto¬ 
gether  needlefs,  to  any  one,  who  fhall  take  the  pains  to  recoiled,  how  often  he  has 
met  with  fuch  words,  as  inftinCt,  fympathy,  and  antipathy,  &c.  in  the  difcourfe 
of  others,  fo  made  ufe  of,  as  he  might  eaftly  conclude,  thatthofe,  that  ufed  them, 
had  no  ideas  in  their  minds,  to  which  they  applied  them  ;  but  fpoke  them  only 
as  founds,  which  ufually  ferved  inftead  of  reafons  on  the  like  occafions.  Not 
but  that  thefe  words,  and  the  like,  have  very  proper  Agniftcations,  in  which 
they  may  be  ufed  ;  but  there  being  no  natural  connection  between  any  words, 
and  any  ideas,  thefe,  and  any  other,  may  be  learned  by  rote,  and  pronounced 
or  writ  by  men,  who  have  no  ideas  in  their  minds,  to  which  they  have  annexed 
them,  and  for  which  they  make  them  Hand  ;  which  is  neceAary  they  ihould, 
if  men  would  fpeak  intelligibly,  even  to  themfelves  alone. 

§  9.  Secondly,  it  is  not  enough  a  man  ufes  his  words  as  figns  of  fome  ideas : 
thofe  ideas  he  annexes  them  to,  if  they  be  Ample,  mull  be  clear  and  difiinct ;  if 
complex,  muft  be  determinate,  i.  e.  the  precife  collection  of  Ample  ideas  fettled 
in  the  mind,  with  that  found  annexed  to  it,  as  the  Agn  of  that  precife  deter¬ 
mined  collection,  and  no  other.  This  is  very  neceffary  in  names  of  modes, 
and  efpecially  moral  words  ;  which  having  no  fettled  objeCts  in  nature,  from 
whence  their  ideas  are  taken,  as  from  their  original,  are  apt  to  be  very  con- 
fufed.  Juftice  is  a  word  in  every  man’s  mouth,  but  moft  commonly  with  a  ve¬ 
ry  undetermined,  loofe  AgniAcation :  which  will  always  be  fo,  unlefs  a  man  has 
in  his  mind  a  diftinCt  comprehenfion  of  the  component  parts  that  complex  idea 
conftfts  of ;  and  if  it  be  decompounded,  muft  be  able  to  refolve  it  ftill  on,  till 
he  at  laft  comes  to  the  Ample  ideas  that  make  it  up  :  and  unlefs  this  be  done,  a 
man  makes  an  ill  ufe  of  the  word,  let  it  be  juAice,  for  example,  or  any  other. 
I  do  not  fay,  a  man  needs  (land  to  recolleCt  and  make  this  analyfis  at  large, 
every  time  the  word  juftice  comes  in  his  way :  but  this  at  leaft:  is  neceAary,  that 
he  have  fo  examined  the  AgniAcation  of  that  name,  and  fettled  the  idea  of  all 
its  parts  in  his  mind,  that  he  can  do  it,  when  he  pleafes.  If  one,  who  makes 
his  complex  idea  of  juftice,  to  be  fuch  a  treatment  of  the  perfon,  or  goods  of 
another,  as  is  according  to  law,  hath  not  a  clear  and  diftinCt  idea  what  law  is, 
which  makes  a  part  of  his  complex  idea  of  juftice,  it  is  plain  his  idea  of  juf¬ 
tice  itfelf  wTill  be  confufed  and  imperfeCt.  This  exaCtnefs  will,  perhaps,  be 
judged  very  troublefome  ;  and  therefore  moft:  men  will  think  they  may  be  ex- 
cufed  from  fettling  the  complex  ideas  of  mixed  modes  fo  precifely  in  their 
minds.  But  yet  I  muft:  fay,  till  this  be  done,  it  muft  not  be  wondered,  that 
they  have  a  great  deal  of  obfdurity  and  confuAon  in  their  own  minds,  and  a 
great  deal  of  wTrangling  in  their  difeourfes  with  others. 

§  10.  In  the  names  of  fubftances,  for  a  right  ufe  of  them,  fomething  more 
is  required  than  barely  determined  ideas.  In  thefe  the  names  muft:  alfo  be  con¬ 
formable  to  things,  as  they  exift: :  but  of  this  I  fhall  have  occaAon  to  fpeak  more 
at  large  by  and  by.  This  exaCtnefs  is  abfolutely  neceAary,  in  iniquiries  after 
philofophical  knowledge,  and  in  controverfies  about  truth.  And  tho’  it  would 
be  well  too,  if  it  extended  itfelf  to  common  converfation,  and  the  ordinary  af¬ 
fairs  of  life ;  yet  I  think  that  is  fcarce  to  be  expeCted.  Vulgar  notions  fuit 
vulgar  difeourfes ;  and  both,  tho’  confufed  enough,  yet  ferve  pretty  well  the 
market  and  the  wake.  Merchants  and  lovers,  cooks  and  taylors,  have  words, 
wherewithal  to  difpatch  their  ordinary  affairs;  and  fo,  I  think,  might  phi- 
lofophers  and  difputants  too,  if  they  had  a  mind  to  underftand,  and  to  be 
clearly  underftood. 

Propriety.  §  1 1.  Thirdly,  it  is  not  enough  that  men  have  ideas,  determined  ideas, 
for  which  they  make  thefe  Agns  ftand ;  but  they  muft  alfo  take  care  to  apply 
*  their 
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their  words,  as  near  as  maybe,  to  fuch  ideas,  as  common  ufe  has  annexed  Chap. 
them  to.  For  words,  efpecially  of  languages  already  framed,  being  no  man’s  XI. 
private  pofleffion,  but  the  common  meafure  of  commerce  and  communication, 
it  is  not  for  any  one,  at  pleafure,  to  change  the  ftamp  they  are  current  in,  nor 
alter  the  ideas  they  are  affixed  to ;  or  at  leaft,  when  there  is  a  neceffity  to  do  fo, 
he  is  bound  to  give  notice  of  it.  Men’s  intentions  in  fpeaking  are,  or  at  leaft 
ihould  be,  to  be  underftood ;  which  cannot  be,  without  frequent  explanations, 
demands,  and  other  the  like  incommodious  interruptions,  where  men  do  not 
follow  common  ufe.  Propriety  of  (peech  is  that  which  gives  our  thoughts  en¬ 
trance  into  other  men’s  minds,  with  the  greateft  eafe  and  advantage  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  dtferves  fome  part  of  our  care  and  ftudy,  efpecially  in  the  names  of  mo¬ 
ral  words.  The  proper  Agniflcation  and  ufe  of  terms  is  beft  to  be  learned 
from  thofe,  who  in  their  writings  and  difcourfes  appear  to  have  had  the  cleared 
notions,  and  applied  to  them  their  terms  with  the  exadteft  choice  and  fitnefs. 

This  way  of  ufing  a  man’s  words,  according  to  the  propriety  of  the  language, 
tho’  it  have  not  always  the  good  fortune  to  be  underftood ;  yet  moft  commonly 
leaves  the  blame  of  it  on  him,  who  is  fo  unfkilful  in  the  language  he  fpeaks, 
as  not  to  underftand  it,  when  made  ufe  of  as  it  ought  to  be. 

§  12.  Fourthly,  but  becaufe  common  ufe  has  not  fo  vifibly  annexed  any  4.  To  make 
fignification  to  words,  as  to  make  men  know  always,  certainly,  what  they  pre-  known  their 
cifely  ftand  for ;  and  becaufe  men,  in  the  improvement  of  their  knowledge,  come  meamnS* 
to  have  ideas  different  from  the  vulgar  and  ordinary  received  ones,  for  which  they 
muft  either  make  new  words  (which  men  feldom  venture  to  do,  for  fear  of  be¬ 
ing  thought  guilty  of  affectation  or  novelty)  or  elfe  muft  ufe  old  ones  in  a 
new  fignification:  therefore,  after  the  obfervation  of  the  foregoing  rules,  it 
is  fometimes  neceffary,  for  the  afcertaining  the  fignification  of  words,  to  de¬ 
clare  their  meaning,  where  either  common  ufe  has  left  it  uncertain  and  loofe 
(as  it  has  in  moft  names  of  very  complex  ideas)  or  where  the  term,  being 
very  material  in  the  difcourfe,  and  that,  upon  which  it  chiefly  turns,  is  liable 
to  any  doubtfulnefs,  or  miftake. 

§  13.  As  the  ideas,  men’s  words  ftand  for,  are  of  different  forts;  fo  the  And  that 
way  of  making  known  the  ideas  they  ftand  for,  when  there  is  occafion,  is  al-  three  ways* 
fo  different.  For  tho’  defining  be  thought  the  proper  way  to  make  known  the 
proper  fignification  of  words ;  yet  there  are  fome  words  that  will  not  be  defined, 
as  there  are  others,  whofe  precife  meaning  cannot  be  made  known,  but  by  de¬ 
finition  ;  and  perhaps  a  third,  which  partake  fomewhat  of  both  the  other,  as 
we  fhall  fee  in  the  names  of  Ample  ideas,  modes  and  fubftances. 

§  14.  First,  when  a  man  makes  ufe  of  the  name  of  any  Ample  idea,  1.  In  Ample 
winch  he  perceives  is  not  underftood,  or  is  in  danger  to  be  miftaken,  he  is  ob-  ldeas>  by 
liged  by  the  laws  of  ingenuity,  and  the  end  of  fpeech,  to  declare  his  meaning,  and 
make  known  what  idea  he  makes  it  ftand  for.  This,  as  has  been  fhewn,  cannot  (hewing, 
be  done  by  deflnition  ;  and  therefore,  when  a  fynonymous  word  fails  to  do  it, 
there  is  but  one  of  thefe  ways  left.  Firft,  fometimes  the  naming  the  fubjecft, 
wherein  that  Ample  idea  is  to  be  found,  will  make  its  name  be  underftood,  by 
thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  that  fubjedt,  and  know  it  by  that  name.  So, 
to  make  a  countryman  underftand  what  fueillemorte  colour  Agnifies,  it  may 
fuffice  to  tell  him,  it  is  the  colour  of  withered  leaves  falling  in  autumn.  Se¬ 
condly,  but  the  only  Aire  way  of  making  known  the  Agnification  of  the  name 
of  any  Ample  idea,  is  by  prefenting  to  his  fenfes  that  fubjecft,  which  may  produce 
it  in  his  mind,  and  make  him  actually  have  the  idea,  that  word  ftands  for. 

§15.  Secondly,  mixed  modes,  efpecially  thofe  belonging  to  morality,  be- 2.  In  mixed 
ing  moft  of  them  fuch  combinations  of  ideas,  as  the  mind  puts  together  of  its  mocles>  by 
own  choice,  and  whereof  there  are  not  always  ftanding  patterns  to  be  found  ex-  defimtl0n* 
ifting ;  the  Agniflcation  of  their  names  cannot  be  made  known,  as  thofe  of  Am¬ 
ple  ideas,  by  any  ffiewing ;  but  in  recompence  thereof,  may  be  perfectly  and  exactly 
deflned.  For  they  being  combinations  of  feveral  ideas,  that  the  mind  of  man 
has  arbitrarily  put  together,  without  reference  to  any  archetypes,  men  may, 
if  they  pleafe,  exactly  know  the  ideas  that  go  to  each  compofition,  and  fo 
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.  both  ufe  thefe  words  in  a  certain  and  undoubted  fignification,  and  perfectly  de¬ 
clare,  when  there  is  occafion,  what  they  hand  for.  This,  if  well  confidered, 
would  lay  great  blame  on  thofe,  who  make  not  their  difcourfes,  about  moral 
things,  very  clear  and  diftindt.  For,  fince  the  precife  fignification  of  the  names 
of  mixed  modes,  or,  which  is  all  one,  the  real  efience  of  each  fpecies  is  to  be 
known,  they  being  not  of  nature’s,  but  man’s  making,  it  is  a  great  negligence 
and  perverfenefs  to  difcourfe  of  moral  things,  with  uncertainty  and  obfcurity  j 
which  is  more  pardonable  in  treating  of  natural  fubfiances,  where  doubtful 
terms  are  hardly  to  be  avoided,  for  a  quite  contrary  real'on,  as  we  fhall  fee 
by  and  by, 

§  1 6,  Upon  this  ground  it  is,  that  I  am  bold  to  think,  that  morality  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  demonftration,  as  well  as  mathematicks :  fince  the  precife,  real  efience 
of  the  things  moral  words  hand  for,  may  be  perfectly  known  ;  and  fo  the 
congruity,  or  incongruity,  of  the  things  themfelves  be  certainly  difcovered,  in 
which  confifts  perfect  knowledge.  Nor  let  any  one  objedt,  that  the  names  of 
fubfiances  are  often  to  be  made  ufe  of  in  morality,  as  well  as  thofe  of  modes, 
from  which  wifi  arife  obfcurity.  For  as  to  fubfiances,  when  concerned  in  mo¬ 
ral  difcourfes,  their  divers  natures  are  not  fo  much  enquired  into,  as  fuppofed  j 
v.  g.  when  we  fay,  that  a  man  is  fubjedt  to  law,  we  mean  nothing  by  man,  but 
a  corporeal,  rational  creature :  what  the  real  efience,  or  other  qualities,  of  that 
creature  are,  in  this  cafe,  is  no  way  confidered.  And  therefore,  whether  a 
child,  or  changeling,  be  a  man  in  a  phyfical  fenfe,  may,  amongfi  the  naturalifts, 
be  as  difputable  as  it  will,  it  concerns  not  at  all  the  moral  man,  as  I  may  call 
him,  which  is  this  immoveable,  unchangeable  idea,  a  corporeal,  rational  being, 
For  were  there  a  monkey,  or  any  other  creature  to  be  found,  that  had  the 
ufe  of  reafon  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  be  able  to  underftand  general  figns,  and  to 
deduce  confequences  about  general  ideas,  he  would  no  doubt  be  fubjedt  to  law, 
and  in  that  fenfe  be  a  man,  how  much  foever  he  differed  in  fhape  from  others 
of  that  name.  The  names  of  fubfiances,  if  they  be  ufed  in  them  as  they 
lhould,  can  no  more  difturb  moral,  than  they  do  mathematical  difcourfes : 
where,  if  the  mathematician  fpeaks  of  a  cube,  or  globe  of  gold,  or  any  other 
body,  he  has  his  clear,  fettled  idea,  which  varies  not,  tho’  it  may  by  miitake 
be  applied  to  a  particular  body,  to  which  it  belongs  not. 

§  17.  Th  1  s  I  have  here  mentioned  by  the  by,  tofhewof  what  confequence 
it  is  for  men,  in  their  names  of  mixed  modes,  and  confequently  in  all  their  mo¬ 
ral  difcourfes,  to  define  their  words,  when  there  is  occafion ;  fince  thereby  mo¬ 
ral  knowledge  may  be  brought  to  fo  great  clearnefs  and  certainty.  And  it 
muft  be  great  want  of  ingenuity  (to  fay  no  worfe  of  it)  to  refufe  to  do  it  : 
fince  a  definition  is  the  only  way,  whereby  the  precife  meaning  of  moral  words 
can  be  known  ;  and  yet  a  way,  whereby  their  meaning  may  be  known  certainly, 
and  without  leaving  any  room  for  any  conteft  about  it.  And  therefore,  the  neg¬ 
ligence,  or  perverfenefs  of  mankind  cannot  be  excufed,  if  their  difcourfes  in  mo¬ 
rality  be  not  much  more  clear,  than  thofe  in  natural  philofophy :  fince  they  are 
about  ideas  in  the  mind,  which  are  none  of  them  falfe,  or  difproportionate  j 
they  having  no  external  beings  for  the  archetypes,  which  they  are  referred  to, 
and  muft  correfpond  with.  It  is  far  eafier  for  men  to  frame  in  their  minds  an 
idea,  which  fhall  be  the  ftandard  to  which  they  will  give  the  name  juft  ice,  with 
which  pattern  fo  made  all  adtions  that  agree  fhall  pafs  under  that  denomina- 
nation,  than,  having  feen  Ariftides,  to  frame  an  idea,  that  fhall  in  all  things  be 
exactly  like  him,  who  is  as  he  is,  let  men  make  what  idea  they  pleafe  of  him. 
For  the  one,  they  need  but  know  the  combination  of  ideas,  that  are  put  toge¬ 
ther,  within  in  their  own  minds ;  for  the  other,  they  muft  enquire  into  the 
whole  nature,  and  abftrufe,  hidden  conftitution,  and  various  qualities  of  a 
thing  exifting  without  them. 

§  18.  Another  reafon,  that  makes  the  defining  of  mixed  modes  fo  necef- 
fary,  efpecially  of  moral  words,  is  what  I  mentioned  a  little  before,  \\7.  that  it 
is  the  only  way  whereby  the  fignification  of  the  moft  of  them  can  be  known 
with  certainty.  For  the  ideas,  they  ftand  for,  being  for  the  moft  part  fuch 
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whofe  component  parts  no  where  exift  together,  but  fcattered  and  mingled  with  Chap. 
others,  it  is  the  mind  alone  that  collects  them,  and  gives  them  the  union  of  XI. 

one  idea :  and  it  is  only  by  words,  enumerating  the  feveral  fimple  ideas,  which 
the  mind  has  united,  that  we  can  make  known  to  others  what  their  names  hand 
for ;  the  afliftance  of  the  fenfes  in  this  cafe  not  helping  us,  by  the  propofal  of 
fenfible  objects,  to  (hew  the  ideas  which  our  names  of  this  kind  hand  for,  as  it 
does  often  in  the  names  of  fenfible  fimple  ideas,  and  alfo  to  fome  degree  in  thofe 
of  fubdances. 

§  19.  Thirdly,  for  the  explaining  the  fignification  of  the  names  of  fub-  3.  jn  fub- 
ftances,  as  they  hand  for  the  ideas  we  have  of  their  diftindt  fpecies,  both  the  itances,  by 
fore-mentioned  ways,  viz.  of  (hewing  and  defining,  are  requifite  in  many  cafes  and 

to  be  made  ufe  of.  For  there  being  ordinarily  in  each  fort  fome  leading  quali-  L  nins* 
ties,  to  which  wTe  fuppofe  the  other  ideas,  which  make  up  our  complex  idea  of 
that  fpecies,  annexed  j  we  forwardly  give  the  fpecifick  name  to  that  thing,  wherein 
that  chara&eridical  mark  is  found,  which  we  take  to  be  the  mod  didingui(hing 
idea  of  that  fpecies.  Thefe  leading,  or  charadteridical  (as  I  may  fo  call  them) 
ideas,  in  the  forts  of  animals,  and  vegetables,  is  (as  has  been  before  remarked, 
ch.  vi.  §  29.  and  ch.  ix.  §  1 5.)  modly  figure,  and  in  inanimate  bodies,  colour, 
and  in  fome  both  together.  Now, 

§  20.  These  leading,  fenfible  qualities  are  thofe,  which  make  the  chief  in-  Ideas  of  the 
gredients  of  our  fpecifick  ideas,  and,  confequently,  the  mod  oblervable  and  un-  lea.dinS.  Sua" 
variable  part  in  the  definitions  of  our  fpecifick  names,  as  attributed  to  forts  of 
fubdances,  coming  under  our  knowledge.  For  tho’  the  found,  man,  in  its  own  belt  got  by- 
nature,  be  as  apt  to  fignify  a  complex  idea,  made  up  of  animality  and  rationality  (hewing, 
united  in  the  fame  fubjed,  as  to  fignify  any  other  combination ;  yet  ufed  as  a 
mark  to  dand  for  a  fort  of  creatures  we  count  of  our  own  kind,  perhaps  the 
outward  (hape  is  as  necefiary  to  be  taken  into  our  complex  idea,  fignified  by  the 
word,  man,  as  any  other  we  find  in  it :  and,  therefore,  why  Plato’s  “  animal  im- 
plume,  bipes,  latis  unguibus,”  (hould  not  be  a  good  definition  of  the  name,  man, 
danding  for  that  fort  of  creatures,  will  not  be  eafy  to  (hew :  for  it  is  the  (hape* 
as  the  leading  quality,  that  feems  more  to  determine  that  fpecies,  than  a  fa¬ 
culty  of  reafoning,  which  appears  not  at  fird,  and  in  fome  never.  And  if 
this  be  not  allowed  to  be  fo,  I  do  not  know  how  they  can  be  excufed  from 
murder,  who  kill  mondrous  births,  (as  we  call  them)  becaufe  of  an  unordi¬ 
nary  diape,  without  knowing  whether  they  have  a  rational  foul,  or  no  j  which 
can  be  no  more  difcerned  in  a  well-formed,  than  ill-(haped  infant,  as  foon  as 
born.  And  who  is  it  has  informed  us,  that  a  rational  foul  can  inhabit  no  tene¬ 
ment,  unlefs  it  has  jud  fuch  a  fort  of  frontifpiece,  or  can  join  itfelf  to,  and  in¬ 
form  no  fort  of  body,  but  one  that  is  jud  of  fuch  an  outward  drudture  ? 

§  21.  Now  thefe  leading  qualities  are  bed  made  known  by  diewing,  and  can 
hardly  be  made  known  otherwife.  For  the  diape  of  an  horfe,  or  caffuary,  will 
be  but  rudely  and  imperfedtly  imprinted  on  the  mind  by  words,  the  fight  of  the 
animals  doth  it  a  thoufand  times  better :  and  the  idea  of  the  particular  colour 
of  gold  is  not  to  be  got  by  any  defcription  of  it,  but  only  by  the  frequent  exer- 
cife  of  the  eyes  about  it,  as  is  evident  in  thofe  who  are  ufed  to  this  metal,  who 
will  frequently  didinguith  true  from  counterfeit,  pure  from  adulterate,  by  the 
fight ;  where  others  (who  have  as  good  eyes,  but  yet  by  ufe  have  not  got  the 
precife,  nice  idea  of  that  peculiar  yellow)  (hall  not  perceive  any  difference.  The 
like  may  be  faid  of  thofe  other  fimple  ideas,  peculiar  in  their  kind  to  any  fub- 
dance ;  for  which  precife  ideas  there  are  no  peculiar  names.  The  particular 
ringing  found  there  is  in  gold,  didindt  from  the  found  of  other  bodies,  has  no 
particular  name  annexed  to  it,  no  more  than  the  particular  yellow,  that  belongs 
to  that  metal. 

§22.  But  becaufe  many  of  the  fimple  ideas,  that  make  up  our  fpecifick  The  ideas  of 
ideas  of  fubdances,  are  powers,  which  lie  not  obvious  to  our  fenfes  in  the  things,  ^ ^powers, 
as  they  ordinarily  appear ;  therefore,  in  the  fignification  of  our  names  of  fub-  Jt;on^  1 
dances,  fome  part  of  the  fignification  will  be  better  made  known  by  enume¬ 
rating  thofe  fimple  ideas,  than  in  (liewing  the  fubdance  itfelf.  For  he  that,  to 
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the  yellow,  Aiming  colour  of  gold,  got  by  fight,  fhall,  from  my  enumerating 
them,  have  the  ideas  of  great  du&ility,  fufibility,  fixednefs,  and  folubility  in 
aqua  regia,  will  have  a  perfedter  idea  of  gold,  than  he  can  have  by  feeing  a 
piece  of  gold,  and  thereby  imprinting  in  his  mind  only  its  obvious  qualities. 
But,  if  the  former  conftitution  of  this  fhining,  heavy,  dud  til  thing  (from  whence 
all  thefe  its  properties  flow)  lay  open  to  our  fenfes,  as  the  formal  conftitution,  or 
efience  of  a  triangle  does,  the  fignification  of  the  word,  gold,  might  as  eafily 
be  afcertained,  as  that  of  triangle. 

§  23.  Hence  we  may  take  notice  how  much  the  foundation  of  all  our 
knowledge  of  corporeal  things  lies  in  our  fenfes.  For  how  fpirits,  feparate  from 
bodies  (whofe  knowledge  and  ideas  of  thefe  things  are  certainly  much  more  per- 
fedt  than  our’s)  know  them,  we  have  no  notion,  no  idea  at  all.  The  whole 
extent  of  our  knowledge,  or  imagination,  reaches  not  beyond  our  own  ideas 
limited  to  our  Ways  of  perception.  Tho’  yet  it  be  not  to  be  doubted  that  fpirits,  of 
a  higher  rank  than  thofe  immerfed  in  flefh,  may  have  as  clear  ideas  of  the  ra¬ 
dical  conftitution  of  fubftances,  as  we  have  of  a  triangle,  and  fo  perceive  how 
all  their  properties  and  operations  flow  from  thence :  but  the  manner  how  they 
come  by  that  knowledge  exceeds  our  conceptions. 

§  24.  But  tho’  definitions  will  ferve  to  explain  the  names  of  fubftances,  as 
they  ftand  for  our  ideas  ;  yet  they  leave  them  not  without  great  imperfection, 
as  they  ftand  for  things.  For  our  names  of  fubftances  being  not  put  barely 
for  our  ideas,  but  being  made  ufe  of  ultimately  to  reprefent  things,  and  fo  are 
put  in  their  place,  their  fignification  muft  agree  with  the  truth  of  things,  as 
well  as  with  men’s  ideas.  And,  therefore,  in  fubftances  we  are  not  always  to 
reft  in  the  ordinary,  complex  idea,  commonly  received  as  the  fignification  of 
that  word,  but  muft  go  a  little  farther,  and  enquire  into  the  nature  and  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  things  themfelves,  and  thereby  perfedt,  as  much  as  we  can,  our 
ideas  of  their  diftindt  fpecies ;  or  elfe  learn  them  from  fuch  as  are  ufed  to  that 
fort  of  things,  and  are  experienced  in  them.  For  fince  it  is  intended  their  names 
fhould  ftand  for  fuch  collections  of  Ample  ideas,  as  do  really  exift  in  things 
themfelves,  as  well  as  for  the  complex  idea,  in  other  men’s  minds,  which  in 
their  ordinary  acceptation  they  ftand  for :  therefore,  to  define  their  names  right, 
natural  hiftory  is  to  be  enquired  into;  and  their  properties  are,  with  care 
and  examination,  to  be  found  out.  For  it  is  not  enough,  for  the  avoiding  in¬ 
conveniences,  in  difcourfes  and  arguings  about  natural  bodies  and  fubftantial 
things,  to  have  learned  from  the  propriety  of  the  language,  the  common,  but 
confufed,  or  very  imperfedt  idea,  to  which  each  word  is  applied,  and  to  keep 
them  to  that  idea  in  our  ufe  of  them  :  but  we  muft,  by  acquainting  ourfelves 
with  the  hiftory  of  that  fort  of  things,  redlify  and  fettle  our  complex  idea  be¬ 
longing  to  each  fpecifick  name ;  and  in  difcourfe  with  others  (if  we  find  them 
miftake  us)  we  ought  to  tell  what  the  complex  idea  is,  that  we  make  fuch  a 
name  ftand  for.  This  is  the  more  neceflary  to  be  done,  by  all  thofe  who  fearch 
after  knowledge  and  philofophical  verity,  in  that  children,  being  taught  words 
whilft  they  have  but  imperfedt  notions  of  things,  apply  them  at  random,  and 
without  much  thinking,  and  feldom  frame  determined  ideas,  to  be  fignified  by 
them.  Which  cuftom  (it  being  eafy,  and  ferving  well  enough  for  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life  and  converfation)  they  are  apt  to  continue  when  they  are  men : 
and  fo  begin  at  the  wrong  end,  learning  words  firft  and  perfedtly,  but  make  the 
notions,  to  which  they  apply  thofe  words,  afterwards  very  overtly.  By  this 
means  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  men,  fpeaking  the  proper  language  of  their  coun¬ 
try,  i.  e.  according  to  grammar-rules  of  that  language,  do  yet  fpeak  very 
improperly  of  things  themfelves ;  and  by  their  arguing  one  with  another,  make 
but  fmall  progrefs  in  the  difcoveries  of  ufeful  truths,  and  the  knowledge  of 
things,  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  themfelves,  and  not  in  our  imaginations ;  and 
it  matters  not  much,  for  the  improvement  of  our  knowledge,  how  they  are 
called. 

§  25.  It  were  therefore  to  be  wifhed,  that  men,  verfed  in  phyfical  enquiries, 
and  acquainted  with  the  feveral  forts  of  natural  bodies,  would  fet  down  thofe 
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fimple  ideas,  wherein  they  obferve  the  individuals  of  each  fort  conftantly  to  agree.  Chap. 
This  would  remedy  a  great  deal  of  that  confufion,  which  comes  from  feveral  XI. 
perfons  applying  the  fame  name  to  a  collection  of  a  fmaller,  or  greater,  number 
of  fenfible  qualities,  proportionably  as  they  have  been  more  or  lefs  acquainted 
with,  or  accurate  in  examining  the  qualities  of  any  fort  of  things,  which  come 
under  one  denomination.  But  a  dictionary  of  this  fort,  containing,  as  it  were, 
a  natural  hiftory,  requires  too  many  hands,  as  well  as  too  much  time,  coft:, 
pains,  and  fagacity,  ever  to  be  hoped  for ;  and  till  that  be  done,  we  muff  con¬ 
tent  ourlelves  with  fuch  definitions  of  the  names  of  fubftances,  as  explain  the 
fenfe  men  ufe  them  in.  And  it  would  be  well,  where  there  is  occafion,  if  they 
would  afford  us  fo  much.  This  yet  is  not  ufually  done ;  but  men  talk  to  one 
another,  and  difpute  in  words,  whofe  meaning  is  not  agreed  between  them, 
out  of  a  miftake,  that  the  fignification  of  common  words  are  certainly  eftablifhed, 
and  the  precife  ideas,  they  hand  for,  perfectly  known ;  and  that  it  is  a  fhame  to  be 
ignorant  of  them.  Both  which  fuppofitions  are  falfe :  no  names  of  complex  ideas 
having  fo  fettled,  determined  fignifications,  that  they  are  conftantly  ufed  for 
the  fame  precife  ideas.  Nor  is  it  a  fhame  for  a  man  not  to  have  a  certain  know¬ 
ledge  of  any  thing,  but  by  the  neceffary  ways  of  attaining  it ;  and  fo  it  is  no 
difcredit  not  to  know,  what  precife  idea  any  found  hands  for,  in  another  man’s 
mind,  without  he  declare  it  to  me,  by  fome  other  way  than  barely  ufing  that 
found,  there  being  no  other  way,  without  fuch  a  declaration,  certainly  to  know 
it.  Indeed  the  neceflity  of  communication  by  language  brings  men  to  an  agree¬ 
ment  in  the  fignification  of  common  words,  within  fome  tolerable  latitude, 
that  may  ferve  for  ordinary  converfation :  and  fo  a  man  cannot  be  fuppofed  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  ideas,  which  are  annexed  to  words  by  common  ufe,  in  a  lan¬ 
guage  familiar  to  him.  But  common  ufe,  being  but  a  very  uncertain  rule,  which 
reduces  itfelf  at  laft  to  the  ideas  of  particular  men,  proves  often  but  a  very  va¬ 
riable  ftandard.  But  tho’  fuch  a  dictionary,  as  I  have  above-mentioned,  will 
require  too  much  time,  coft,  and  pains,  to  be  hoped  for  in  this  age;  yet  me- 
thinks  it  is  not  unreafonable  to  propofe,  that  words  ftanding  for  things,  which 
are  known  and  diftinguifhed  by  their  outward  fhapes,  fhould  be  expreffed  by  lit¬ 
tle  draughts  and  prints  made  of  them.  A  vocabularly  made  after  this  fafhion  would, 
perhaps,  with  more  eafe,  and  in  lefs  time,  teach  the  true  fignification  of  many 
terms,  efpecially  in  languages  of  remote  countries,  or  ages,  and  fettle  truer 
ideas  in  men’s  minds  of  feveral  things,  whereof  we  read  the  names  in  antient 
authors,  than  all  the  large  and  laborious  comments  of  learned  criticks.  Natu- 
ralifts,  that  treat  of  plants  and  animals,  have  found  the  benefit  of  this  way :  and 
he  that  has  had  occafion  to  confult  them,  will  have  reafon  to  confefs,  that  he 
has  a  clearer  idea  of  apium,  or  ibex,  from  a  little  print  of  that  herb,  or  bead:,  than 
he  could  have  from  a  Ions:  definition  of  the  names  of  either  of  them.  And  fo 
no  doubt  he  would  have  of  ftrigil  and  fiftrum,  if,  inftead  of  a  curry-comb  and  cym¬ 
bal,  which  are  the  Englifh  names  dictionaries  render  them  by,  he  could  fee 
ftamped  in  the  margin,  fmall  pictures  of  thefe  inftruments,  as  they  were  in  ufe 
amongft  the  ancients.  “  Toga,  tunica,  pallium,”  are  words  eafily  tranflated  by 
gown,  coat,  and  cloak ;  but  we  have  thereby  no  more  true  ideas  of  the  fafhion 
of  thofe  habits  amongft  the  Romans,  than  we  have  of  the  faces  of  the  taylors 
who  made  them.  Such  things  as  thefe,  which  the  eye  diftinguifhes  by  their 
fhapes,  would  be  belt  let  into  the  mind  by  draughts  made  of  them,  and  more  de¬ 
termine  the  fignification  of  fuch  words,  than  any  other  words  fet  for  them,  or 
made  ufe  of  to  define  them.  But  this  only  by  the  by. 

§  26.  Fifthly,  if  men  will  not  be  at  the  pains  to  declare  the  meaning  of  5.  By  con- 
their  words,  and  definitions  of  their  terms  are  not  to  be  had ;  yet  this  is  the  lead;  ftancy  in 
that  can  be  expected,  that  in  all  difcourfes,  wherein  one  man  pretends  to  inftruCt,  cation^™** 
or  convince  another,  he  fhould  ufe  the  fame  word,  conftantly,  in  the  fame  fenfe : 

If  this  were  done  (which  no  body  can  refufe,  without  great  difingenuity)  many  of 
the  books  extant  might  be  fpared ;  many  of  the  controverfies  in  difpute  would 
be  at  at  end ;  feveral  of  thofe  great  volumes,  fwoln  with  ambiguous  words, 
now  ufed  in  one  fenfe,  and  by  and  by  in  another,  would  fhrink  into  a  very  narrow 
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Book  III.  compafs;  and  many  of  the  philofophers  (to  mention  no  other)  as  well  as  poets 
"  *  works,  might  be  contained  in  a  nutfhel. 

§  27.  But  after  all,  the  provifion  of  words  is  fo  fcanty  in  refped  of  that  in¬ 
finite  variety  of  thoughts,  that  men,  wanting  terms  to  fuit  their  precife  no¬ 
tions,  will,  notwithftanding  their  utmoft  caution,  be  forced  often  to  ufe  the  fame 
word,  in  fomewhat  different  fenfes.  And  tho’  in  the  continuation  of  a  difcourfe, 
or  the  purfuit  of  an  argument,  there  be  hardly  room  to  digrefs  into  a  particular 
definition,  as  often  as  a  man  varies  the  lignification  of  any  term ;  yet  the  im¬ 
port  of  the  difcourfe  will,  for  the  moft  part,  if  there  be  no  defigned  fallacy, 
iufficiently  lead  candid  and  intelligent  readers  into  the  true  meaning  of  it :  but 
where  that  is  not  fufficient  to  guide  the  reader,  there  it  concerns  the  writer  to 
explain  his  meaning,  and  fhew  in  what  fenfe  he  there  ufes  that  term. 
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CHAP.  I. 

Of  knowledge  in  general. 

INCE  the  mind,  in  all  its  thoughts  and  reafonings,  hath  no 
other  immediate  objed  but  its  own  ideas,  which  it  alone  does,  or 
can  contemplate  ;  it  is  evident,  that  our  knowledge  is  only  con- 
verfant  about  them. 

verfantabout  §  2-  Knowledge  then  feems  to  me  to  be  nothing  but  the  perception  of 
our  ideas.  the  connedion  and  agreement,  or  difagreement  and  repugnancy  of  any  of  our 
Knowledge  ideas.  In  this  alone  it  confifts.  Where  this  perception  is,  there  is  knowledge ; 
is  the  per-  and  where  it  is  not,  there,  tho’  we  may  fancy,  guefs,  or  believe,  yet  we  always 
ception  of  come  fiiort  of  knowledge.  For,  when  we  know  that  white  is  not  black,  what 
rnent^or"  do  we  e^e  but  perceive  that  thefe  two  ideas  do  not  agree  ?  When  we  poffefs  our 
difagreement  felves  with  the  utmoft  fecurity  of  the  demonflration,  that  the  three  angles  of  a 
of  two  ideas,  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones,  what  do  we  more  but  perceive,  that  equality 
to  two  right  ones,  does  neceffarily  agree  to,  and  is  infeparable  from  the  three 
angles  of  a  triangle  ? 

This  agree-  §  3.  But  to  under ftand  a  little  more  diftindly,  wherein  this  agreement,  or 
ment  four-  difagreement  confifts,  I  think,  we  may  reduce  it  all  to  thefe  four  lorts : 
foIci-  1.  Identity,  or  diverfity. 

2.  Relation. 

3.  Co-exiftence,  or  neceftary  connedion, 

4.  Real  exiftence. 

i.Ofiden-  §4.  First,  as  to  the  firft  fort  of  agreement,  or  difagreement,  viz.  iden¬ 
tity,  or  di-  tity,  or  diverfity.  It  is  the  firft  ad  of  the  mind,  when  it  has  any  fentiments, 
verfity.  or  jqeas  at  a]]3  t0  perceive  its  ideas  j  and  fo  far  as  it  perceives  them,  to  know 
each  what  it  is,  and  thereby  alfo  to  perceive  their  difference,  and  that  one  is  not 
another.  This  is  fo  abfolutely  neceftary,  that  without  it  there  could  be  no 
knowledge,  no  reafoning,  no  imagination,  no  diftind  thoughts  at  all.  By  this 
the  mind  clearly  and  infallibly  perceives  each  idea  to  agree  with  itfelf,  and  to  be 
what  it  is  j  and  all  diftind  ideas  to  dilagree,  i.  e.  the  one  not  to  be  the  other :  and 
this  it  does  without  pains,  labour,  or  dedudion ;  but  at  firft  view,  by  its  natu¬ 
ral  power  of  perception  and  diftindion.  And  tho’  men  of  art  have  reduced  this 
into  thofe  general  rules,  “  what  is,  is  f  ’  and  “  it  is  impofiible  for  the  fame  thing 
to  be,  and  not  to  be  j”  for  ready  application  in  all  cafes,  wherein  there  may  be 
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occafidn  to  relied:  oil  it;  yet  it  is  certain,  that  the  fir  ft  exercife  of*  this  faculty  Chap. 
is  about  particular  ideas.  A  man  infallibly  knows,  as  foon  as  ever  he  has  them  I. 
in  his  mind,  that  the  ideas  he  calls  white  and  round,  are  the  very  ideas  they  art, 
and  that  they  are  not  other  ideas,  which  he  calls  red,  or  fquare.  Nor  can  ahy 
maxim,  or  propoiition  in  the  world,  make  him  know  it  clearer  or  furer  thah  lie 
did  before,  and  without  any  fuch  general  rule.  This  then  is  the  firft  agree¬ 
ment  or  difiagreement,  which  the  mind  perceives  in  its  ideas ;  which  it  always 
perceives  at  firft  fight :  and  if  there  ever  happen  any  doubt  about  it,  it  will  al¬ 
ways  be  found  to  be  about  the  names,  and  not  the  ideas  themlelves,  whole 
identity  and  diverfity  will  always  be  perceived,  as  foon  and  as  clearly  as  the 
ideas  themfelves  are,  nor  can  it  poffibly  be  other  wife. 

§£;.  Secondly,  the  next  fort  of  agreement,  or  dilagreement,  the  mind  per- 2.  Relative, 
ceives  in  any  of  its  ideas,  may,  I  think,  be  called  relative,  and  is  nothing  but 
the  perception  of  the  relation  between  any  two  ideas,  of  what  kind  foever, 
whether  fubftances,  modes,  or  any  other.  For  fince  all  diftindt  ideas  mull  eter¬ 
nally  be  known  not  to  be  the  fame,  and  fo  be  univerfally  and  conflantly  denied 
one  of  another,  there  could  be  no  room  for  any  pofitive  knowledge  at  all,  if 
we  could  not  perceive  any  relation  between  our  ideas,  and  find  out  the  agree¬ 
ment  or  difagreement  they  have  one  with  another,  in  feveral  ways  the  mind 
takes  of  comparing  them. 

§  6.  Thi  rdly,  the  third  fort  of  agreement,  or  difagreement,  to  be  found  3.  Of  co-ex - 
in  our  ideas,  which  the  perception  of  the  mind  is  employed  about,  is  eo-exiftence, lltence- 
or  non-co-exiftence  id  the  fame  fubject ;  and  this  belongs  particularly  to  fub¬ 
ftances.  Thus,  when  we  pronounce  concerning  gold  that  it  is  fixed,  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  this  truth  amounts  to  no  more  but  this,  that  fixednefs,  or  a  power  to 
remain  in  the  fire  unconfumed,  is  an  idea  that  always  accompanies  and  is  joined 
with  that  particular  fort  of  yellownefs,  weight,  fufibility,  malleablenefs,  and 
folubility  in  aqua  regia,  which  make  our  complex  idea,  fignified  by  the  word 
gold. 

§7.  Fourthly,  the  fourth  and  laft  fort  is,  that  of  adtual,  real  exiftence,  4-  real 
agreeing  to  any  idea.  Within  thefe  four  forts  of  agreement  or  difagreement,  is,  eXiftence* 

I  fuppofe,  contained  all  the  knowledge  we  have,  or  are  capable  of :  for  all  the 
enquiries,  that  we  can  make  concerning  any  of  our  ideas,  all  that  we  know  or 
can  affirm  concerning  any  of  them,  is,  that  it  is,  or  is  not,  the  fame  with 
fome  other  ;  that  it  does,  or  does  not,  always  co-exift  with  fome  other  idea  in 
the  fame  fubjedt ;  that  it  has  this  or  that  relation  to  fome  other  idea ;  or  that 
it  has  a  real  exigence  without  the  mind.  Thus  blue  is  not  yellow,  is  of  iden¬ 
tity  :  two  triangles  upon  equal  bafes  between  two  parallels  are  equal,  is  of  rela¬ 
tion  :  iron  is  fufceptible  of  magnetical  impreffions,  is  of  eo-exiftence :  God  is, 
is  of  real  exigence.  Though  identity  and  co-exiftence  are  truly  nothing  but  re¬ 
lations,  yet  they  are  fo  peculiar  ways  of  agreement  or  difagreement  of  our  ideas, 
that  they  deferve  well  to  be  confidered  as  diftindt  heads,  and  not  under  relation 
in  general ;  fince  they  are  fo  different  grounds  of  affirmation  and  negation,  as 
will  eafily  appear  to  any  one,  who  will  but  refledt  on  what  is  faid  in  feveral 
places  of  this  effay.  I  ihould  now  proceed  to  examine  the  feveral  degrees  of 
our  knowledge,  but  that  it  is  neceffary  firft  to  confider  the  different  acceptations 
of  the  word  knowledge. 

§  8.  There  are  feveral  ways,  wherein  the  mind  is  poffeffed  of  truth,  each  Knowledge* 

of  which  is  called  knowledge.  bkual  °f  ^  " 

1 .  There  is  adtual  knowledge,  which  is  the  prefent  view  the  mind  has  of  the 
agreement,  or  difagreement  of  any  of  its  ideas,  or  of  the  relation  they  have 
one  to  another. 

2.  A  man  is  faid  to  know  any  propoiition,  which  haVihg  been  t>nce  laid 
before  his  thoughts,  he  evidently  perceived  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of 
the  ideas,  whereof  it  confifts  ;  and  fo  lodged  it  in  his  memory,  that,  whenever 
that  propofition  comes  again  to  be  refledled  on,  he,  without  doubt,  of  hefitation, 
embraces  the  right  fide,  affents  to,  and  is  certain  of  the  truth  of  it.  This,  I 
think,  one  may  call  habitual  knowledge  :  and  thus  a  man  may  be  laid  to  know 

all 
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Book  IV.  all  thofe  truths,  which  are  lodged  in  his  memory,  by  a  foregoing  clear  and  full 
perception,  whereof  the  mind  is  allured  pail  doubt,  as  often  as  it  has  occasion 
to  refledt  on  them.  For  our  finite  understandings  being  able  to  think  clearly 
and  diftindtly  but  on  one  thing  at  once,  if  men  had  no  knowledge  of  any  more 
than  what  they  adually  thought  on,  they  would  all  be  very  ignorant ;  and  he 
that  knew  moft  would  know  but  one  truth,  that  being  all  he  wTas  able  to  think 
on  at  one  time. 

Habitual  §  9.  Of  habitual  knowledge,  there  are  alfo,  vulgarly  fpeaking,  two  degrees : 

knowledge,  First,  the  one  is  of  fuch  truths  laid  up  in  the  memory,  as  whenever  they 

twofold.  occur  to  the  mind,  it  actually  perceives  the  relation  is  between  thofe  ideas. 

And  this  is  in  all  thofe  truths,  whereof  we  have  an  intuitive  knowledge  ;  where 
the  ideas  themfelves,  by  an  immediate  view,  difcover  their  agreement  or  disa¬ 
greement  one  with  another. 

Secondly,  the  other  is  of  fuch  truths,  whereof  the  mind  having  been  con¬ 
vinced,  it  retains  the  memory  of  the  conviction,  without  the  proofs.  Thus  a 
man  that  remembers  certainly  that  he  once  perceived  the  demonstration,  that  the 
three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones,  is  certain  that  he  knows  it, 
becaufe  he  cannot  doubt  of  the  truth  of  it.  In  his  adherence  to  a  truth,  where 
the  demonstration,  by  which  it  was  at  firft  known,  is  forgot,  tho’  a  man  may 
be  thought  rather  to  believe  his  memory,  than  really  to  know,  and  this  way  of 
entertaining  a  truth  feemed  formerly  to  me  like  fomething  between  opinion  and 
knowledge  ;  a  fort  of  affurance,  which  exceeds  bare  belief,  for  that  relies  on  the 
testimony  of  another :  yet  upon  a  due  examination  I  find  it  comes  not  Short  of 
perfeCt  certainty,  and  is  in  effeCt  true  knowledge.  That,  which  is  apt  to  mis¬ 
lead  our  firft  thoughts  into  a  mifiake  in  this  matter,  is,  that  the  agreement  or 
difagreement  of  the  ideas  in  this  cafe  is  not  perceived,  as  it  was  at  firft,  by  an 
aCtual  view  of  all  the  intermediate  ideas,  whereby  the  agreement  or  difagree¬ 
ment  of  thofe  in  the  propofition  was  at  firft  perceived ;  but  by  other  interme¬ 
diate  ideas,  that  Shew  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  the  ideas,  contained  in  the 
propofition,  whofe  certainty  we  remember.  For  example,  in  this  propofition, 
<c  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones,”  one  who  has 
feen  and  clearly  perceived  the  demonstration  of  this  truth,  knows  it  to  be  true, 
when  that  demonstration  is  gone  out  of  his  mind  ;  fo  that  at  prefent  it  is  net 
actually  in  view,  and  poffibly  cannot  be  recollected :  but  he  knows  it,  in  a  diffe¬ 
rent  way  from  what  he  did  before.  The  agreement  of  the  two  ideas,  joined  in 
that  propofition,  is  perceived,  but  it  is  by  the  intervention  of  other  ideas  than 
thofe  which  at  firft  produced  that  perception.  He  remembers,  i.  e.  he  knows 
(for  remembrance  is  but  the  reviving  of  fome  paft  knowledge)  that  he  was  once 
certain  of  the  truth  of  this  propofition,  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are 
equal  to  two  right  ones.  The  immutability  of  the  fame  relations  between  the 
fame  immutable  things,  is  now  the  idea  that  Shews  him,  that  if  the  three  an¬ 
gles  of  a  triangle  were  once  equal  to  two  right  ones,  they  will  always  be  equal 
to  two  right  ones.  And  hence  he  comes  to  be  certain,  “  that  what  was  once  true 
in  the  cafe,  is  always  true  ;  what  ideas  once  agreed,  will  always  agree ;  and  con- 
fequently  what  he  once  knew  to  be  true,  he  will  always  know  to  be  true,  as 
long  as  he  can  remember  that  he  once  knew  it.”  Upon  this  ground  it  is,  that 
particular  demonstrations  in  mathematicks  afford  general  knowledge.  If  then 
the  perception,  that  the  fame  ideas  wall  eternally  have  the  fame  habitudes  and  re¬ 
lations,  be  not  a  fufficient  ground  of  knowledge,  there  could  be  no  knowledge 
of  general  propofitions  in  mathematicks ;  for  no  mathematical  demonstration 
would  be  any  other  than  particular  :  and  when  a  man  had  demonstrated  any 
propofition,  concerning  one  triangle,  or  circle,  his  knowledge  would  not  reach 
beyond  that  particular  diagram.  If  he  would  extend  it  farther,  he  mutt  renew 
his  demonstration  in  another  inftance,  before  he  could  know  it  to  be  true  in 
another  like  triangle,  and  fo  on  :  by  which  means  one  could  never  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  any  general  propofitions.  No  body,  I  think,  can  deny  that 
Mr.  Newton  certainly  knows  any  propofition,  that  he  now  at  any  time  reads  in 
his  book,  to  be  true  j  tho’  he  has  not  in  adtual  view  that  admirable  chain  of  inter¬ 
mediate 
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mediate  ideas,  whereby  he  at  firft  difcovered  it  to  be  true.  Such  a  memory  Chap. 
as  that,  able  to  retain  fuch  a  train  of  particulars,  may  be  well  thought  beyond  I. 
the  reach  of  human  faculties ;  when  the  very  difcovery,  perception,  and  laying 
together  that  wonderful  connection  of  ideas,  is  found  to  furpafs  molt  readers 
comprehenfion.  But  yet  it  is  evident,  the  author  himfelf  knows  the  proportion 
to  be  true,  remembring  he  once  faw  the  connection  of  thofe  ideas,  as  certainly 
as  he  knows  fuch  a  man  wounded  another,  remembring  that  he  faw  him  run 
him  through.  But  becaufe  the  memory  is  not  always  fo  clear  as  aCtual  percep¬ 
tion,  and  does  in  all  men,  more  or  lefs,  decay,  in  length  of  time,  this  amongft 
other  differences  is  one,  which  thews  that  demonftrative  knowledge  is  much 
more  imperfeCt  than  intuitive,  as  we  fhall  fee  in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  degrees  of  our  knowledge. 

§  i .  A  L  L  our  knowledge  confifting,  as  I  have  faid,  in  the  view  the  mind 
f~\  has  of  its  own  ideas,  which  is  the  utmoft  light  and  greateft  [certain¬ 
ty  we,  with  our  faculties,  and  in  our  way  of  knowledge,  are  capable  of  j  it 
may  not  be  amifs  to  consider  a  little  the  degrees  of  its  evidence.  The  different Intuitlve* 
clearnefs  of  our  knowledge  feems  to  me  to  lie  in  the  different  way  of  perception 
the  mind  has,  of  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  any  of  its  ideas.  For,  if 
we  will  refleCt  on  our  own  ways  of  thinking,  we  fhall  find  that  fometimes  the 
mind  perceives  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  two  ideas,  immediately  by 
themfelves,  without  the  intervention  of  any  other  :  and  this,  I  think,  we  may 
call  intuitive  knowledge.  For  in  this,  the  mind  is  at  no  pains  of  proving  or  examin¬ 
ing,  but  perceives  the  truth,  as  the  eye  doth  light,  only  by  being  directed  toward  it. 

Thus  the  mind  perceives,  that  white  is  not  black,  that  a  circle  is  not  a  tri¬ 
angle,  that  three  are  more  than  two,  and  equal  to  one  and  two.  Such  kind  of 
truths  the  mind  perceives  at  the  firft  fight  of  the  ideas  together,  by  bare  intui¬ 
tion,  without  the  intervention  of  any  other  idea ;  and  this  kind  of  knowledge 
is  the  cl  ear  elf  and  moft  certain,  that  human  frailty  is  capable  of.  This  part  of 
knowledge  is  irrefiftible,  and,  like  bright  fun-fhine,  forces  itfelf  immediately  to 
be  perceived,  as  foon  as  ever  the  mind  turns  its  view  that  way ;  and  leaves  no 
room  for  hefitation,  doubt,  or  examination,  but  the  mind  is  prefently  filled 
with  the  clear  light  of  it.  It  is  on  this  intuition  that  depends  all  die  certainty 
and  evidence  of  all  our  knowledge  ;  which  certainty  every  one  finds  to  be  fo 
great,  that  he  cannot  imagine,  and  therefore  not  require  a  greater  :  for  a  mao 
cannot  conceive  himfelf  capable  of  a  greater  certainty,  than  to  know  that  any 
idea  in  his  mind  is  fuch  as  he  perceives  it  to  be  ;  and  that  two  ideas,  wherein  he 
perceives  a  difference,  are  different,  and  not  precifely  the  fame.  He  that  de¬ 
mands  a  greater  certainty  than  this,  demands  he  knows  not  what,  and  fliews 
only  that  he  has  a  mind  to  be  a  fceptick,  without  being  able  to  be  fo.  Cer¬ 
tainty  depends  fo  wholly  on  this  intuition,  that  in  the  next  degree  of  know¬ 
ledge,  which  I  call  demonftrative,  this  intuition  is  neceffary  in  all  the  connec¬ 
tions  of  the  intermediate  ideas,  without  which  we  cannot  attain  knowledge  and 
certainty. 

§  2.  The  next  degree  of  knowledge  is,  where  the  mind  perceives  the  agree-  Demonftra- 
ment  or  difagreement  of  any  ideas,  but  not  immediately.  Tho’  wherever  the tlve* 
mind  perceives  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  any  of  its  ideas,  there  be  cer¬ 
tain  knowledge  ;  yet  it  does  not  always  happen,  that  the  mind  fees  that  agree¬ 
ment  or  difagreement,  which  there  is  between  them,  even  where  it  is  difeover- 
able  :  and  in  that  cafe  remains  in  ignorance,  and  at  moft  gets  no  farther  than  a 
probable  conjecture.  The  reafon,  why  the  mind  cannot  always  perceive  pre¬ 
fently  the  agreement,  or  difagreement  of  two  ideas,  is,  becaufe  thofe  ideas, 
concerning  whofe  agreement  or  difagreement  the  enquiry  is  made,  cannot  by  the 
mind  be  fo  put  together  as  to  fhew  it.  In  this  cafe  then,  when  the  mind  can- 
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.  not  fo  bring  its  ideas  together,  as  by  their  immediate  comparifon,  and  as  it  were 
juxta-pofition,  or  application  one  to  another,  to  perceive  their  agreement  or 
difagreement,  it  is  fain,  by  the  intervention  of  other  ideas  (one  or  more,  as  it 
happens)  to  difeover  the  agreement  or  difagreement  which  it  fearches ;  and  this 
is  that  which  we  call  reafoning.  Thus  the  mind  being  willing  to  know  the  agree¬ 
ment  or  difagreement  in  bignefs,  between  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  and 
two  right  ones,  cannot  by  an  immediate  view  and  comparing  them  do  it ; 
becaufe  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  cannot  be  brought  at  once,  and  be 
compared  with  any  one  or  two  angles ;  and  fo  of  this  the  mind  has  no 
immediate,  no  intuitive  knowledge.  In  this  cafe  the  mind  is  fain  to  find  out 
fome  other  angles,  to  which  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  have  an  equality ; 
and  finding  thofe  equal  to  two  right  ones,  comes  to  know  their  equality  to 
two  right  ones. 

§  3.  Those  intervening  ideas,  which  ferve  to  ihew  the  agreement  of  any 
two  others,  are  called  proofs ;  and  where  the  agreement,  or  difagreement  is  by  this 
means  plainly  and  clearly  perceived,  it  is  called  demonftration,  it  being  fhewn  to 
the  underftanding,  and  the  mind  made  to  fee  that  it  is  fo.  A  quicknefs  in  the 
mind  to  find  out  thefe  intermediate  ideas  (that  fhall  difeover  the  agreement  or 
difagreement  of  any  other)  and  to  apply  them  right,  is,  I  fuppofe,  that  which 
is  called  fagacity. 

§  4.  Th  1  s  knowledge  by  intervening  proofs,  tho’  it  be  certain,  yet  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  it  is  not  altogether  fo  clear  and  bright,  nor  the  aflent  fo  ready,  as  in 
intuitive  knowledge.  For  tho’,  in  demonftration,  the  mind  does  at  laft  perceive 
the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  the  ideas  it  confiders ;  yet  it  is  not  without 
pains  and  attention :  there  muft  be  more  than  one  tranfient  view  to  find  it.  A 
fteady  application  and  purfuit  is  required  to  this  difeovery :  and  there  muft  be  a 
progreflion  by  fteps  and  degrees,  before  the  mind  can  in  this  way  arrive  at  cer¬ 
tainty,  and  come  to  perceive  the  agreement  or  repugnancy  between  two  ideas 
that  need  proofs,  and  the  ufe  of  reafon  to  fliew  it. 

§5.  Another  difference  between  intuitive  and  demonftrative  knowledge* 
is,  that  tho’  in  the  latter,  all  doubt  be  removed,  when  by  the  intervention  of 
the  intermediate  ideas  the  agreement,  or  difagreement  is  perceived  ;  yet,  be¬ 
fore  the  demonftration,  there  was  a  doubt,  which  in  intuitive  knowledge  can¬ 
not  happen  to  the  mind,  that  has  its  faculty  of  perception  left  to  a  degree  ca¬ 
pable  of  diftinft  ideas,  no  more  than  it  can  be  a  doubt  to  the  eye  (that  can  dif- 
tindtly  fee  white  and  black)  whether  this  ink  and  this  paper  be  all  of  a  colour. 
If  there  be  fight  in  the  eyes,  it  will  at  firft  glimpfe,  without  hefitation,  per¬ 
ceive  the  words  printed  on  this  paper  different  from  the  colour  of  the  paper : 
and  fo,  if  the  mind  have  the  faculty  of  diftindt  perceptions,  it  will  perceive 
the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  thofe  ideas  that  produce  intuitive  knowledge. 
If  the  eyes  have  loft  the  faculty  of  feeing,  or  the  mind  of  perceiving,  we  in 
vain  enquire  after  the  quicknefs  of  fight  in  one,  or  clearnefs  of  perception  in 
the  other.  ' 

§  6.  It  is  true,  the  perception  produced  by  demonftration  is  alfo  very  clear, 
yet  it  is  often  with  a  great  abatement  of  that  evident  luftre  and  full  affurance, 
that  always  accompany  that  which  I  call  intuitive ;  like  a  face  reflected  by  feveral 
mirrors  one  to  another,  where  as  long  as  it  retains  the  fimilitude  and  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  objedt,  it  produces  a  knowledge  ;  but  it  is  ftill  in  every  fucceftive 
refledtion,  with  a  leffening  of  that  perfedt  clearnefs  and  diftindtnefs,  which  is  in 
the  firft,  till  at  laft,  after  many  removes,  it  has  a  great  mixture  of  dimnefs,  and 
is  not  at  firft  fight  fo  knowable,  efpecially  to  weak  eyes.  Thus  it  is  with  know¬ 
ledge,  made  out  by  a  long  train  of  proofs. 

§  7.  Now,  in  every  ftep  reafon  makes,  in  demonftrative  knowledge,  there  is  an 
intuitive  knowledge  of  that  agreement  or  difagreement,  it  feeks  with  the  next  inter¬ 
mediate  idea,  which  it  ufes  as  a  proof :  for,  if  it  were  not  fo,  that  yet  would  need 
a  proof ;  fince  without  the  perception  of  fuch  agreement  or  difagreement,  there 
is  no  knowledge  produced.  If  it  be  perceived  by  itfelf,  it  is  intuitive  know¬ 
ledge  ;  if  it  cannot  be  perceived  by  itfelf,  there  is  need  of  fome  intervening  idea, 

as 
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as  a  common  meafure  to  fhew  their  agreement,  or  difagreement.  By  which  it  Chap. 
is  plain,  that  every  ftep  in  reafoning,  that  produces  knowledge,  has  intuitive  II. 
certainty ;  which,  when  the  mind  perceives,  there  is  no  more  required,  but  to 
remember  it  to  make  the  agreement,  or  difagreement  of  the  ideas,  concern¬ 
ing  which  we  enquire,  vifible  and  certain.  So  that  to  make  any  thing  a  demon- 
ft  ration,  it  is  neceffary  to  perceive  the  immediate  agreement  of  the  intervening 
ideas,  whereby  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  the  two  ideas  under  exami¬ 
nation  (whereof  the  one  is  always  the  firft,  and  the  other  the  laid  in  the  account) 
is  found.  This  intuitive  perception  of  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  the 
intermediate  ideas,  in  each  ftep  and  progreffion  of  the  demon  ft  ration,  mull  alfo  be 
carried  exactly  in  the  mind,  and  a  man  muft  be  fure  that  no  part  is  left  out : 
which,  becaufe  in  long  deductions,  and  the  ufe  of  many  proofs,  the  memory 
does  not  always  fo  readily  and  exactly  retain ;  therefore  it  comes  to  pafs,  that 
this  is  more  imperfedt  than  intuitive  knowledge,  and  men  embrace  often  falfe- 
hood  for  demonftrations. 

§  8.  The  neceffity  of  this  intuitive  knowledge,  in  each  ftep  of  fcientifical,  Hence  the 
or  demonftrative  reafoning,,  gave  occafion,  I  imagine,  to  that  miftaken  axiom,  miftake,  “ex 
that  all  reafoning  was  “  ex  praecognitis  &  praeconceffis  ■”  which  how  far  it  is  mifta- 
ken,  I  fhall  have  occafion  to  ftiew  more  at  large,  when  I  come  to  confider  pro-  ceffis/’ 
pofttions,  and  particularly  thofe  propofitions  which  are  called  maxims ;  and  to 
ihew  that  it  is  by  a  miftake,  that  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  foundations  of  all 
our  knowledge  and  reafonings. 

§  9.  It  has  been  generally  taken  for  granted,  that  mathematicks  alone  are  ca-  Demonftra- 
pable  of  demonftrative  certainty :  but  to  have  fuch  an  agreement,  or  difagree-  tion  not  li- 
ment,  as  may  intuitively  be  perceived,  being,  as  I  imagine,  not  the  privilege  of  miteci.to 
the  ideas  of  number,  extenfion,  and  figure  alone  j  it  may,  poftibly,  be  the  want  tluantltl  * 
of  due  metliod  and  application  in  us,  and  not  of  diffident  evidence  in  things, 
that  demonftration  has  been  thought  to  have  fo  little  to  do  in  other  parts  of 
knowledge,  and  been  fcarce  fo  much  as  aimed  at,  by  any  but  mathematicians. 

For  whatever  ideas  we  have,  wherein  the  mind  can  perceive  the  immediate  agree¬ 
ment,  or  difagreement,  that  is  between  them,  there  the  mind  is  capable  of  in¬ 
tuitive  knowledge ;  and  where  it  can  perceive  the  agreement,  or  difagreement, 
of  any  two  ideas,  by  an  intuitive  perception  of  the  agreement,  or  difagreement, 
they  have  with  any  intermediate  ideas,  there  the  mind  is  capable  of  demonftra¬ 
tion,  which  is  not  limited  to  ideas  of  extenfion,.  figure,  number,  and  their 
modes. 

§  10.  The  reafon  why  it  has  been  generally  fought  for,  and  fuppofed  to  be  why  it  has 
only  in  thofe,  I  imagine  has  been,  not  only  the  general  ufefulnefs  of  thofe  fciences ;  been  fo 
but  becaufe,  in  comparing  their  equality,  or  excefs,'  the  modes  of  numbers  t'nouSllt° 
have  every  the  leaft  difference  very  clear  and  perceivable :  and  tho’,  in  extenfion, 
every  the  leaft  excefs  is  not  fo  perceptible,  yet  the  mind  has  found  out  ways,  to 
examine  and  difcover  demonftratively  the  juft  equality  of  two  angles,  or  exten- 
fions,  or  figures :  and  both  thefe,  i.  e.  numbers  and  figures,  cart  be  fet  down 
by  vifible  and  lafting  marks,  wherein  the  ideas  under  confideration  are  perfectly 
determined ;  which,  for  the  moft  part,  they  are  not,  where  they  are  marked 
only  by  names  and  words. 

§  11.  Bu  t  in  other  fimple  ideas,  whofe  modes  and  differences  are  made  and 
counted  by  degrees,  and  not  quantity,  we  have ’not  fo  nice  and  accurate  a 
diftindtion  of  their  differences,  as  to  perceive,  or  find  ways  to  mCafure  their  juft 
equality,  or  the  leaft  differences.  For  thofe  other  fimple  ideas,  being  appearances, 
or  fenfations,  produced  in  us  by  the  {fee,  figure,  number,  and  motion  of  minute 
corpufcles,  fingly  infenfible,  their  different  degrees  alfo  depend  upon  the  vari¬ 
ation  of  iome,  or  all  of  thofe  caufes ;  which  fince  it  cannot  be  obfefved  by  us 
in  particles  of  matter,  whereof  each  is  too  fubtle  to  be  perceived,  it  is  impoffible 
for  us  to  have  any  exadt  meafures  of  the  different  degrees  of  thefe  fimple  ideas. 

For,  fuppoling  the  fenfation,  or  idea,  we  name  whitenefs,  be  produced  in  us  by  a 
certain  number  of  globules,  which  having  a  verticity  about  their  own  centers, 
ftrike  upon  the  retina  of  the  eye,  with  a  certain  degree  of  rotation,  as  well  as 
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Book  IV.  progreftive  fwiftnefs;  it  will  hence  eafily  follow,  that  the  more  the  fuperflcial 
parts  of  any  body  are  fo  ordered,  as  to  reflect  the  greater  number  of  globules  of 
light,  and  to  give  them  that  proper  rotation,  which  is  fit  to  produce  this  fenl'a- 
tion  of  white  in  us,  the  more  white  will  that  body  appear,  that  from  an  equal 
fpace  fends  to  the  retina  the  greater  number  of  fuch  corpufcles,  with  that  pecu¬ 
liar  fort  of  motion.  I  do  not  fay,  that  the  nature  of  light  con  fifes  in  very  fmall 
round  globules,  nor  of  whitenels  in  fuch  a  texture  of  parts,  as  gives  a  certain 
rotation  to  thefe  globules,  when  it  reflects  them ;  for  I  am  not  now  treating 
phyfically  of  light*  or  colours.  But  this,  I  think,  I  may  fay,  that  I  cannot  (and 
I  would  be  glad  any  one  would  make  intelligible  that  he  did)  conceive,  how 
bodies  without  us  can  any  ways  affedt  our  fenfes,  but  by  the  immediate  contadt 
of  the  fenfible  bodies  themfelves,  as  in  tailing  and  feeling,  or  the  impulfe  of 
fome  infenfible  particles  coming  from  them,  as  in  feeing,  hearing,  and  fmelling ; 
by  the  different  impulfe  of  which  parts,  caufed  by  their  different  fize,  figure* 
and  motion,  the  variety  of  fenfations  is  produced  in  us. 

§  12.  Whether  then  they  be  globules,  or  no;  or  whether  they  have  a 
verticity  about  their  own  centers,  that  produce  the  idea  of  whitenefs  in  us,  this 
is  certain,  that  the  more  particles  of  light  are  refledted  from  a  body,  fitted  to 
give  them  that  peculiar  motion,  which  produces  the  fenfation  of  whitenefs  in 
us ;  and,  poffibly,  too,  the  quicker  that  peculiar  motion  is,  the  whiter  does  the 
body  appear,  from  which  the  greater  number  are  refledted,  as  is  evident  in  the 
fame  piece  of  paper  put  in  the  fun-beams,  in  the  fhade,  and  in  a  dark  hole  j 
in  each  of  which  it  will  produce  in  us  the  idea  of  whitenefs  in  far  different 
degrees. 

§  13.  Not  knowing,  therefore,  what  number  of  particles,  nor  what  motion 
of  them  is  fit  to  produce  any  precife  degree  of  whitenefs,  we  cannot  demon- 
firate  the  certain  equality  of  any  two  degrees  of  whitenefs,  becaufe  we  have  no 
certain  ftandard  to  meafure  them  by,  nor  means  to  diftinguifh  every  the  leaft 
real  difference,  the  only  help  we  have  being  from  our  fenfes,  which  in  this 
point  fail  us.  But  where  the  difference  is  fo  great,  as  to  produce  in  the  mind 
clearly  diftindt  ideas,  whofe  differences  can  be  perfedtly  retained,  there  thefe 
ideas  of  colours,  as  we  fee  in  different  kinds,  as  blue  and  red,  are  as  capable 
of  demonftration,  as  ideas  of  number  and  extenfion.  What  I  have  here  faid  of 
whitenefs  and  colours,  I  think,  holds  true  in  all  fecondary  qualities,  and  their 
modes. 

Senfitive  §  1 4.  These  two,  viz.  intuition  and  demonftration,  are  the  degrees  of  our 

knowledge  knowledge ;  whatever  comes  fhort  of  one  of  thefe,  with  what  affurance  foever 

exiltenccU  31  embraced,  is  but  faith,  or  opinion,  but  not  knowledge,  at  leaft  in  all  general  truths. 

There  is,  indeed,  another  perception  of  the  mind,  imployed  about  the  parti¬ 
cular  exiftence  of  finite  beings,  without  us ;  which  going  beyond  bare  probabi¬ 
lity,  and  yet  not  reaching  perfectly  to  either  of  the  foregoing  degrees  of  cer¬ 
tainty,  paffes  under  the  name  of  knowledge.  There  can  be  nothing  more  cer¬ 
tain,  than  that  the  idea,  we  receive  from  an  external  object,  is  in  our  minds;  this  is 
intuitive  knowledge.  But  whether  there  be  any  thing  more  than  barely  that 
idea  in  our  minds,  whether  we  can  thence  certainly  infer  the  exiftence  of  any 
thing  without  us,  which  correfponds  to  that  idea,  is  that,  whereof  fome  men 
think  there  may  be  a  queftion  made ;  becaufe  men  may  have  fuch  ideas  in  their 
minds,  when  no  fuch  thing  exifts,  no  fuch  objedt  affedts  their  fenfes.  But  yet 
here,  I  think,  we  are  provided  with  an  evidence,  that  puts  us  paft  doubting : 
For  I  afk  any  one,  whether  he  be  not  invincibly  confcious  to  himfelf  of  a  diffe¬ 
rent  perception,  when  he  looks  on  the  fun  by  day,  and  thinks  on  it  by  night; 
when  he  adtually  taftes  wormwood,  or  fmells  a  rofe,  or  only  thinks  on  that  fa¬ 
vour,  or  odour  ?  We  as  plainly  find  the  difference  there  is  between  any  idea,  re¬ 
vived  in  our  minds  by  our  own  memory,  and  adtually  coming  into  our  minds  by 
our  fenfes,  as  we  do  between  any  two  diftindt  ideas.  If  any  one  fay,  a  dream 
may  do  the  fame  thing,  and  all  thefe  ideas  may  be  produced  in  us  without  any 
external  objedts,  he  may  pleafe  to  dream  that  I  make  him  this  anfwer ;  1 .  That 
it  is  no  great  matter,  whether  I  remove  his  fcruple,  or  no :  where  all  is  but 

dream. 
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dream,  reafoning,  and  arguments,  are  of  no  ufe,  truth  and  knowledge  nothing.  Chap. 
2.  That  I  believe  he  will  allow  a  very  manifeft  difference  between  dreaming  of  II. 
being  in  the  fire,  and  being  a&ually  in  it.  But  yet,  if  he  be  rel'olved  to  appear 
fo  fceptical,  as  to  maintain,  that  what  I  call  being  actually  in  the  fire  is  nothing 
but  a  dream ;  and  that  we  cannot  thereby  certainly  know,  that  any  fuch  thing 
as  fire  actually  exifts  without  us :  I  anfwer,  that  we  certainly  finding  that  plea- 
fure,  or  pain,  follows  upon  the  application  of  certain  objects  to  us,  whofe  exif- 
tence  we  perceive,  or  dream  that  we  perceive,  by  our  fenfes ;  this  certainty  is 
as  great  as  our  happinefs,  or  mifery,  beyond  which  we  have  no  concernment  to 
know,  or  to  be.  So  that,  I  think,  we  may  add,  to  the  two  former  forts  of 
knowledge,  this  alfo,  of  the  exiftence  of  particular,  external  objects,  by  that  per¬ 
ception  and  confcioufnefs  we  have  of  the  actual  entrance  of  ideas  from  them,  and 
allow  thefe  three  degrees  of  knowledge,  viz.  intuitive,  demonftrative,  and  fen- 
litive :  in  each  of  which  there  are  different  degrees  and  ways  of  evidence  and 
certainty. 

§  1 5.  Bu  T  fince  our  knowledge  is  founded  on,  and  imployed  about  our  ideas  Knowledge 

only,  will  it  not  follow  from  thence,  that  it  is  conformable  to  our  ideas }  and  not  always  ^ 

that,  where  our  ideas  are  clear  and  diftindt,  or  obfeure  and  confuted,  our  know-  thea  ideas  art 
ledge  will  be  fo  too  ?  To  which  I  anfwer,  no :  for  our  knowledge  confifting  fo. 
in  the  perception  of  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  any  two  ideas,  its  clear- 
nefs,  or  obfeurity,  confifts  in  the  clearnefs,  or  obfeurity,  of  that  perception,  and 
not  in  the  clearnefs,  or  obfeurity,  of  the  ideas  themfelves ;  v.  g.  a  man  that 

has  as  clear  ideas  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle,  and  of  equality  to  two  right  ones, 

as  any  mathematician  in  the  world,  may  yet  have  but  a  very  obfeure  perception 
of  their  agreement,  and  fo  have  but  a  very  obfeure  knowledge  of  it.  But  ideas, 
which,  by  reafon  of  their  obfeurity,  or  otherwife,  are  confufed,  cannot  pro¬ 
duce  any  clear,  or  diftindt  knowledge ;  becaufe,  as  far  as  any  ideas  are  confufed, 
fo  far  the  mind  cannot  perceive  clearly,  whether  they  agree,  or  difagree.  Or 
to  exprefs  the  fame  thing  in  a  way  lefs  apt  to  be  mifunderftood  :  he  that  hath 
not  determined  ideas  to  the  words  he  ufes,  cannot  make  propofitions  of  theirq 
of  whofe  truth  he  can  be  certain. 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  extent  of  human  knowledge. 

§  I.  "Jb^NOWLEDGE,  as  has  been  faid,  lying  in  the  perception  of  the  Chap. 

agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  any  of  our  ideas,  it  follows  from  III. 
hence,  that,  >  0^-0 

First,  we  can  have  knowledge  no  farther  than  we  have  ideas,  than wc have 

§  2.  Secondly,  that  we  can  have  no  knowledge  farther  than  we  can  have  jdeas> 
perception  of  that  agreement,  or  difagreement.  Which  perception  being,  1.  Ei-  ,,  No  farther 
ther  by  intuition,  or  the  immediate  comparing  any  two  ideas  :  or,  2.  By  reafon,  than  we  can 
examining  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  two  ideas,  by  the  intervention  of  perceive 
fome  others:  or,  3.  By  fenfation,  perceiving  the  exiftence  of  particular  things: 
hence  it  alfo  follows,  agreement. 

§  3.  Thirdly,  that  we  cannot  have  an  intuitive  knowledge,  that  {hall  ex^-  j  tujtive 
tend  itfelf  to  all  our  ideas,  and  all  that  we  would  know  about  them  j  becaufe  ^howledge 
we  cannot  examine  and  perceive  all  the  relations  they  have  one  to  another,  by  extends  itfelf 
juxta-pofition,  or  an  immediate  comparifon  one  with  another.  Thus  having  the  not  t0  c^e 
ideas  of  an  obtufe,  and  an  acute-angled  triangle,  both  drawn  from  equal  bafes, 
and  between  parallels,  I  can,  by  intuitive  knowledge,  perceive  the  one  not  to 
be  the  other,  but  cannot  that  way  know  whether  they  be  equal,  or  no  j  becaufe 
their  agreement,  or  difagreement,  in  equality  can  never  be  perceived  by  an 
immediate  comparing  them:  the  difference  of  figure  makes  their  parts  unca-j 
pable  of  an  exadt,  immediate  application ;  and,  therefore,  there  is  need  of  fome 
Vol.  I.  X  x  x  intervening 
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intervening  quantities  to  meafure  them  by,  which  is  demonftration,  or  rational 
knowledge. 

§  4.  Fourthly,  it  follows  alfo,  from  what  is  above  obferved,  that  oiir 
rational  knowledge  cannot  reach  to  the  whole  extent  of  our  ideas :  becaufe  be¬ 
tween  two  different  ideas  we  would  examine,  we  cannot  always  find  fuch  me¬ 
diums,  as  we  can  conned;  one  to  another  with  an  intuitive  knowledge,  in  all 
the  parts  of  the  dedudion j  and  wherever  that  fails,  we  come  fhort  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  demonftration. 

§5.  Fifthly,  fenfitive  knowledge,  reaching  no  farther  than  the  exifience  of 
things,  adually  prefent  to  our  fenfes,  is  yet  much  narrower  than  either  of  the 
former. 

§  6.  From  all  which  it  is  evident,  that  the  extent  of  our  knowledge  comes 
not  only  fhort  of  the  reality  of  things,  but  even  of  the  extent  of  our  own  ideas. 
Tho’  our  knowledge  be  limited  to  our  ideas,  and  cannot  exceed  them  either  in, 
extent,  or  perfedion ;  and  tho’  thefe  be  very  narrow  bounds,  in  refped  of  the 
extent  of  all  being,  and  far  fhort  of  what  we  may  juftly  imagine  to  be  in 
fome,  even  created  underftandings,  not  tied  do\Vn  to  the  dull  and  narrow  in¬ 
formation  is  to  be  received  from  fome  few,  and  not  Very  acute  ways  of  percep¬ 
tion,  fuch  as  are  our  fenfes ;  yet  it  would  be  well  with  us,  if  our  knowledge 
were  but  as  large  as  our  ideas,  and  there  were  not  many  doubts  and  inquiries 
concerning  the  ideas  we  have,  whereof  we  are  not,  nor,  I  believe,  ever  fhall 
be  in  this  world  refolved.  Neverthelefs  I  do  not  queftion  but  that  human  know¬ 
ledge,  under  the  prefent  circumftances  of  our  beings  and  conftitutions,  may 
be  carried  much  farther  than  it  hitherto  has  been,  if  men  would  fincerely,  and 
with  freedom  of  mind,  imploy  all  that  induftry  and  labour  of  thought,  iri 
improving  the  means  of  difeovering  truth,  which  they  do  for  the  colouring,  or 
fupport  of  falfhood,  to  maintain  a  fyftem,  intereft,  or  party,  they  are  once  in- 
gaged  in.  But  yet,  after  all,  I  think  I  may,  without  injury  to  human  perfedion, 
be  confident,  that  our  knowledge  would  never  reach  to  all  we  might  defire  to 
know,  concerning  thole  ideas  we  have ;  nor  be  able  to  furmount  all  the  difficul¬ 
ties,  and  refolve  all  the  queftions  might  arife  concerning  any  of  them.  We  have! 
the  ideas  of  a  fquare,  a  circle,  and  equality  j  and  yet,  perhaps,  fhall  never  be 
able  to  find  a  circle  equal  to  a  fquare,  and  certainly  know  that  it  is  fo.  We  have 
the  ideas  of  matter  and  thinking,  but,  poffibly,  fhall  never  be  able  to  know, 
whether  any  mere,  material  being  thinks,  or  no ;  it  being  impoffible  for  us,  by  the 
contemplation  of  our  own  ideas,  without  revelation,  to  difeover,  whether  om¬ 
nipotency  has  not  given  to  fome  fyftems  of  matter  fitly  difpofed,  a  power  to 
perceive  and  think,  or  elfe  joined  and  fixed  to  matter  fo  difpofed,  a  thinking 
immaterial  fubftance  :  it  being,  in  refped  of  our  notions,  not  much  more  re¬ 
mote  from  our  comprehenfion  to  conceive,  that  God  can,  if  he  pleafes,  fuperadd 
to  matter  a  faculty  of  thinking,  than  that  he  fhould  fuperadd  to  it  another  fub¬ 
ftance,  with  a  faculty  of  thinking ;  fince  we  know  not  wherein  thinking  con- 
fifts,  nor  to  what  fort  of  fubftances  the  Almighty  has  been  pleafed  to  give  that 
power,  which  cannot  be  in  any  created  being,  but  merely  by  the  good  pleafure 
and  bounty  of  the  creator.  For  I  fee  no  contradidion  in  it,  that  the  firft, 
eternal,  thinking  being  fhould,  if  he  pleafed,  give  to  certain  fyftems  of  created' 
fenfelefs  matter,  put  together,  as  he  thinks  fit,  fome  degrees  of  fenfe,  percep¬ 
tion,  and  thought :  tho’,  as  I  think,  I  have  proved,  lib.  iv.  ch.  10.  §  14,  &c. 
it  is  no  lefs  than  a  contradidion  to  fuppofe  matter  (which  is  evidently,  in  its 
own  nature,  void  of  fenfe  and  thought,)  fhould  be  that  eternal,  firft,  thinking 
being.  What  certainty  of  knowledge  can  any  one  have  that  fome  perceptions, 
fuch  as  v.  g.  pleafure  and  pain,  fhould  not  be  in  fome  bodies  themlelves,  after 
a  certain  manner  modified  and  moved,  as  well  as  that  they  fhould  be  in  an  im¬ 
material  fubftance,  upon  the  motion  of  the  parts  of  body  ?  Body,  as  far  as  we 
can  conceive,  being  able  only  to  ftrike  and  affed  body  j  and  motion,  according  to 
the  utmoft  reach  of  our  ideas,  being  able  to  produce  nothing  but  motion  :  fo 
that  when  we  allow  it  to  produce  pleafure,  or  pain,  or  the  idea  of  a  colour,  or 
found,  we  are  fain  to  quit  our  reafon,  go  beyond  our  ideas,  and  attribute  it 

wholly 
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Wholly  to  the  good  pleafure  of  our  maker.  For  fince  we  mull  allow  he  has  Chap. 
annexed  effects  to  motion,  which  we  can  no  way  conceive  motion  able  to  pro-  HI. 
duce,  what  reafon  have  we  to  conclude,  that  he  could  not  order  them  as  well 
to  be  produced  in  a  fubjedt,  we  cannot  conceive  capable  of  them,  as  well  as  in 
a  fubjedt,  we  cannot  conceive  the  motion  of  matter  can  any  way  operate  upon  ? 

I  fay  not  this,  that  I  would  any  way  lefien  the  belief  of  the  foul’s  immateriality : 

I  am  not  here  fpeaking  of  probability,  but  knowledge ;  and  I  think  not  only, 
that  it  becomes  the  modefty  of  philofophy  not  to'  pronounce  magifterially, 
where  we  want  that  evidence,  that  can  produce  knowledge ;  but  alfo,  that  it  is 
of  ufe  to  us  to  difcern  how  far  our  knowledge  does  reach  :  for  the  ftate  we  are 
at  prefent  in,  not  being  that  of  vifion,  we  muft,  in  many  things,  content  our 
felves  with  faith  and  probability  ;  and,  in  the  prefent  queftion,  about  the  im¬ 
materiality  of  the  foul,  if  our  faculties  cannot  arrive  at  demonstrative  cer¬ 
tainty,  we  need  not  think  it  Strange.  All  the  great  ends  of  morality  and  reli¬ 
gion  are  well  enough  fecured,  without  philofophical  proofs  of  the  foul’s  imma¬ 
teriality  ;  fince  it  is  evident,  that  lie,  who  made  us  at  firft  begin  to  fubfift  here, 
lenfible,  intelligent  beings,  and  for  feveral  years  continued  us  in  fuch  a  ftate,  can 
and  will  reflore  us  to  the  like  ftate  of  fenfibility,  in  another  world,  and  make 
us  capable,  there,  to  receive  the  retribution  he  has  defigned  to  men,  according 
to  their  doings  in  this  life.  And  therefore  it  is  not  of  fuch  mighty  neceffity  to 
determine  one  way  or  the  other,  as  fome  over-zealous  for,  or  againft,  the  imma¬ 
teriality  of  the  foul,  have  been  forward  to  make  the  world  believe.  Who, 
either  on  the  one  fide,  indulging  too  much  their  thoughts,  immerfed  altogether 
matter,  can  allow  no  exiftence  to  what  is  not  material :  or  who,  on  the 


in 


other  fide,  finding  not  cogitation  within  the  natural  powers  of  matter,  examined 
over  and  over  again  by  the  utmoft  intention  of  mind,  have  the  confidence  to 
conclude,  that  omnipotency  itfelf  cannot  give  perception  and  thought  to  a 
fubftance,  which  has  the  modification  of  folidity.  He  that  confiders  how  hard¬ 
ly  fenfation  is,  in  our  thoughts,  reconcileable  to  extended  matter;  or  exif¬ 
tence  to  any  thing  that  hath  no  extenfion  at  all,  will  confefs,  that  he  is  very 
far  from  certainly  knowing  what  his  foul  is.  It  is  a  point  which  feems  to  me 
to  be  put  out  of  the  reach  of  our  knowledge  :  and  he,  who  will  give  himfelf 
leave  to  confider  freely,  and  look  into  the  dark  and  intricate  part  of  each  hypo- 
thefis,  will  fcarce  find  his  reafon  able  to  determine  him  fixedly  for,  or  againft  the 
foul’s  materiality.  Since,  on  which  fide  foever  he  views  it,  either  as  an  unex¬ 
tended  fubftance,  or  as  a  thinking,  extended  matter  ;  the  difficulty  to  conceive 
either,  will,  whilft  either  alone  is  in  his  thoughts,  ftill  drive  him  to  the  contra¬ 
ry  fide.  An  unfair  way  which  fome  men  take  with  themfelves :  who  becaufe 
of  the  unconceivablenefs  of  fomething  they  find  in  one,  throw  themfelves  vio¬ 
lently  into  the  contrary  hypothefis,  tho’  altogether  as  unintelligible  to  an  unby- 
afied  understanding.  This  ferves  not  only  to  fhew  the  weaknefs  and  fcan- 
tinefs  of  our  knowledge,  but  the  infignificant  triumph  of  fuch  fort  of  argu¬ 
ments,  which,  drawn  from  our  own  views,  may  fatisfy  us  that  we  can  find  no 
certainty  on  one  fide  of  the  queftion  ;  but  do  not  at  all  thereby  help  us  to  truth, 
by  running  into  the  oppofite  opinion,  which,  on  examination,  will  be  found 
clogged  with  equal  difficulties.  For  what  fafety,  what  advantage  to  any  one  is 
it,  for  the  avoiding  the  feeming  abfurdities,  and  to  him  unfurmountable  rubs 
he  meets  with,  in  one  opinion,  to  take  refuge  in  the  contrary,  which  is  built  on 
fomething,  altogether  as  inexplicable,  and  as  far  remote  from  his  comprehen- 
fion  ?  It  is  paft  controverfy,  that  we  have  in  us  fomething  that  thinks  ;  our  very 
doubts  about  what  it  is,  confirm  the  certainty  of  its  being,  tho’  we  muft  con¬ 
tent  ourfelves  in  the  ignorance  of  what  kind  of  being  it  is :  and  it  is  as  vain  to  go 
about  to  be  fceptical  in  this,  as  it  is  unrealonable  in  moft  other  cafes  to  be  pofi- 
tive  againft  the  being  of  any  thing,  becaufe  we  cannot  comprehend  its  nature. 
For  I  would  fain  know  what  fubftance  exifts,  that  has  not  fomething  in  it,,  which 
manifeftly  baffles  our  understandings.  Other  fpirits  who  fee  and  know  the  na¬ 
ture  and  inward  conftitution  of  things,  how  much  muft  they  exceed  us  in  know¬ 
ledge  ?  To  which  if  we  add  larger  comprehenfion,  which  enables  them  at  one 
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Book  IV.  glance  to  fee  the  connexion  and  agreement  of  very  many  ideas,  and  readily  fup- 
‘  plies  to  them  the  intermediate  proofs,  which  we,  by  (ingle  and  (low  heps,  and 
long  poring  in  the  dark,  hardly  at  lad  find  out,  and  are  often  ready  to  forget 
one,  before  we  have  hunted  out  another  j  we  may  guefs  at  fome  part  of  the 
happinefs  of  fuperior  ranks  of  fpirits,  who  have  a  quicker  and  more  penetrating 
fight,  as  well  as  a  larger  field  of  knowledge.  But,  to  return  to  the  argument 
in  hand  ;  our  knowledge,  I  fay,  is  not  only  limited  to  the  paucity  and  imper¬ 
fections  of  the  ideas  we  have,  and  which  we  employ  it  about,  but  even  comes 
(hort  of  that  too,  but  how  far  it  reaches,  let  us  now  enquire. 

§  7.  The  affirmations  or  negations  we  make,  concerning  the  ideas  we  have, 
may,  as  I  have  before  intimated  in  general,  be  reduced  to  thefe  four  forts,  viz. 
identity,  co-exiftence,  relation,  and  real  exihence.  I  (hall  examine  how  far  our 
knowledge  extends  in  each  of  thefe. 

§  8.  First,  as  to  identity  and  diverfity,  in  this  way  of  the  agreement  or  dis¬ 
agreement  of  our  ideas,  our  intuitive  knowledge  is  as  far  extended  as  our  ideas 
anLTveX  themfelves  ;  and  there  can  be  no  idea  in  the  mind,  which  it  does  not  prelently, 
ty,  as  far  as  by  an  intuitive  knowledge,  perceive  to  be  what  it  is,  and  to  be  different  from 
any  other. 

§  9.  Secondly,  as  to  the  fecond  fort,  which  is  the  agreement  or  difagree- 
ment  of  our  ideas  in  co-exifience ;  in  this,  our  knowledge  is  very  fhort,  tho’  in 
this  Confffis  the  greateft  and  mod  material  part  of  our  knowledge  concerning  fub- 
ffances.  For  our  ideas  of  the  fpecies  of  fubfiances  being,  as  I  have  (hewed, 
nothing  but  certain  collections  of  fimple  ideas,  united  in  one  fubjeCt,  and  fo  co- 
exifting  together ;  v.  g.  our  idea  of  flame  is  a  body  hot,  luminous,  and  moving 
upward ;  of  gold,  a  body  heavy  to  a  certain  degree,  yellow,  malleable,  and  fu- 
fible :  thefe,  or  fome  fuch  complex  ideas  as  thefe  in  men’s  minds,  do  thefe  two 
names  of  the  different  fubfiances,  flame,  and  gold,  (land  for.  When  we 
would  know  any  thing  farther  concerning  theie,  or  any  other  fort  of  fubfiances, 
what  do  we  enquire,  but  what  other  qualities,  or  powers,  thefe  fubfiances  have, 
or  have  not  ?  which  is  nothing  elfe,  but  to  know  what  other  fimple  ideas  do, 
or  do  not  co-exift,  with  thofe  that  make  up  that  complex  idea  ? 

§  10.  This,  how  weighty  and  confiderable  a  part  foever  of  human  feience, 
is  yet  very  narrow,  and  fcarce  any  at  all.  The  reafon  whereof  is,  that  the  fim¬ 
ple  ideas,  whereof  our  complex  ideas  of  fubfiances  are  made  up,  are,  for  the 
moft  part,  fuch  as  carry  with  them,  in  their  own  nature,  no  vilible,  neceffary 
connection,  or  inconfiftency  with  any  other  fimple  ideas,  whofe  co-exiftence 
with  them  we  would  inform  our  felves  about. 

Efpecially  of  §ii.  The  ideas,  that  our  complex  ones  of  fubfiances  are  made  up  of,  and 
fecondary  about  which  our  knowledge  concerning  fubfiances  is  moft  employed,  are  thofe 
of  their  fecondary  qualities  :  which  depending  all  (as  has  been  (hewn)  upon  the 
primary  qualities  of  their  minute  and  infenfible  parts ;  or  if  not  upon  them,  up¬ 
on  fomething  yet  more  remote  from  our  comprehenfion  ;  it  is  impoflible  we  fhould 
know  which  have  a  neceffary  union,  or  inconfiftency  one  with  another  :  for  not 
knowing  the  root  they  fpring  from,  not  knowing  what  fize,  figure,  and  tex¬ 
ture  of  parts  they  are,  on  which  depend,  and  from  which  refult  thofe  qualities, 
which  make  our  complex  idea  of  gold,  it  is  impoffible  we  fhould  know  what 
other  qualities  refult  from,  or  are  incompatible  with  the  fame  conftitution  of  the 
infenfible  parts  of  gold ;  and  fo  confequently,  mud  always  co-exift  with  that 
complex  idea  we  have  of  it,  or  elfe  are  inconfiftent  with  it. 

§  12.  Besides  this  ignorance  of  the  primary  qualities  of  the  infenfible  parts 
,  of  bodies,  on  which  depend  all  their  fecondary  qualities,  there  is  yet  another  and 

fecondary  more  incurable  part  of  ignorance,  which  fets  us  more  remote  from  a  certain 
and  primary  knowledge  of  the  co-exiftence,  or  in-co-exiftence  (if  I  may  fo  fay)  of  different 
qualities  is  ideas  in  the  fame  fubjed ;  and  that  is,  that  there  is  no  dilcoverable  connedion 
able  C0Vei"  between  any  fecondary  quality,  and  thofe  primary  qualities,  which  it  depends  on. 

§  13.  That  the  fize,  figure  and  motion  of  one  body  fhould  caufea  change 
in  the  fize,  figure  and  motion  of  another  body,  is  not  beyond  our  conception : 
the  feparation  of  the  parts  of  one  body  upon  the  intrufion  of  another ;  and  the 
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change  from  reft  to  motion  upon  impulfej  thefe,  and  the  like,  feem  to  us  to  have  Chap. 
fohie  connection  one  with  another.  And  if  we  knew  thefe  primary  qualities  of  III. 
bodies,  we  might  have  reafon  to  hope,  we  might  be  able  to  know  a  great  deal 
more  of  thefe  operations  of  them  one  upon  another  :  but,  our  minds  not  being 
•able  to  difcover  any  connection  betwixt  thefe  primary  qualities  of  bodies,  and 
the  fenfations  that  are  produced  in  us  by  them,  we  can  never  be  able  to  efta- 
blifh  certain  and  undoubted  rules  of  the  eonfequences,  or  co-exiftence  of  any  fe- 
condary  qualities,  tho’  we  could  difcover  the  fize,  figure  or  motion  of  thofe  in¬ 
visible  parts,  which  immediately  produce  them.  We  are  fo  far  from  knowing 
what  figure,  fize  or  motion  of  parts  produce  a  yellow  colour,  a  fweet  tafte,  oi* 
a  (harp  found,  that  we  can  by  no  means  conceive  how  any  Size,  figure  or  mo¬ 
tion  of  any  particles,  can  poffibly  produce  in  us  the  idea  of  any  colour,  tafte  or 
found  whatfoever  ,  there  is  no  conceivable  connection  betwixt  the  one  and  the 
other. 

§  14.  In  vain,  therefore,  Shall  we  endeavour  to  difcover  by  Our  ideas  (the  only- 
true  way  of  certain  and  univerfal  knowledge)  what  other  ideas  are  to  be  found 
constantly  joined  with  that  of  our  complex  idea  of  any  fubftance :  fince  We  nei¬ 
ther  know  the  real  constitution  of  the  minute  parts,  on  which  their  qualities  do 
depend  ;  nor,  did  we  know  them,  could  we  difcover  any  neceffary  connection 
between  them,  and  any  of  the  fecondary  qualities :  which  is  neceflary  to  be  done, 
before  we  can  certainly  know  their  neceflary  co-exiftence.  So  that  let  our  com¬ 
plex  idea  of  any  Species  of  fubltances  be  what  it  will,  we  can  hardly,  from  the 
Simple  ideas  contained  in  it,  certainly  determine  the  neceflary  co-exiftence  of  any 
other  quality  whatsoever.  Our  knowledge  in  all  thefe  enquiries  reaches  very 
little  farther  than  our  experience.  Indeed  fome  few  of  the  primary  quali¬ 
ties  have  a  neceSTary  dependance  and  vifible  connection  one  with  another,  as 
figure  neceffarily  iuppofes  extenfion ;  receiving  or  communicating  motion  by 
impulfe,  fuppofes  folidity.  But  tho’  theSe,  and  perhaps  fome  other  of  our 
ideas  have,  yet  there  are  fo  few  of  them,  that  have  a  vifible  connection  one 
with  another,  that  we  can  by  intuition,  or  demonstration  difcover  the  co- 
exiftence  of  very  few  of  the  qualities  are  to  be  found  united  in  fubltances : 
and  we  are  left  only  to  the  afliftance  of  our  fenfes,  to  make  known  to  U9 
what  qualities  they  contain.  For  of  all  the  qualities  that  are  co-exiftent  in  any 
fubjeCt,  without  this  dependance  and  evident  connection  of  their  ideas  one  with 
another,  we  cannot  know  certainly  any  twro  to  co-exiit  any  farther  than  expe¬ 
rience,  by  our  fenfes,  informs  us.  Thus,  tho’  we  fee  the  yellow  colour,  and 
upon  trial  find  the  weight,  malleablenefs,  fufibility,  and  fixednefs,  that  are  uni¬ 
ted  in  a  piece  of  gold  ,  yet,  becaufe  no  one  of  thefe  ideas  has  any  evident  de¬ 
pendance,  or  neceSTary  connection  with  the  other,  we  cannot  certainly  know, 
that  where  any  four  of  thefe  are,  the  fifth  will  be  there  alfo,  how  highly  pro¬ 
bable  foever  it  may  be ,  becaufe  the  highefl  probability  amounts  not  to  certainty, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  true  knowledge..  For  this  co-exiftence  can  be 
no  farther  known  than  it  is  perceived  5  and  it  cannot  be  perceived,  but  either  in 
particular  Subjects,  by  the  obfervation  of  our  fenfes,  or  in  general,  by  the  necef¬ 
fary  connection  of  the  ideas  themielves. 

§  1 5.  As  to  incompatibility,  or  repugnancy  to  co-exiitence,  we  may  know,  Of  repug- 
that  any  fubjeCt  can  have,  of  each  fort  of  primary  qualities,  but  one  particular  nancy  to  co¬ 
at  once  j  v.  g.  each  particular  extenfion,  figure,  number  of  parts,  motion,  ex-  ^r^nce 
eludes  all  other  of  each  kind.  The  like  alfo  is  certain  of  all  fenfible  ideas,  pe-  b 
culiar  to  each  fenfe  j  for  whatever  of  each  kind  is  prefent  in  any  fubjeCt,  excludes 
all  other  of  that  Sort ,  v.  g.  no  one  fubjeCt  can  have  two  fmells,  or  two  colours  at 
the  fame  time.  To  this  perhaps  will  be  Said,  has  not  an  opall,  or  an  infulion 
of  lignum  nephriticum,  two  colours  at  the  fame  time  ?  To  which  I  anfwer, 
that  thefe  bodies,  to  eyes  differently  placed,  may  at  the  fame  time  afford  diffe¬ 
rent  colours :  but  I  take  liberty  alfo  to  fay,  that  to  eyes  differently  placed,  it  is 
different  parts  of  the  objeCt,  that  refled:  the  particles  of  light :  and  therefore  it 
is  not  the  fame  part  of  the  objeCt,  and  fo  not  the  very  fame  fubjeCt,  which  at 
the  fame  time  appears  both  yellow  and  azure.  For  it  is  as  impoSfible  that  the 
Vot.  I.  Yyy  very 
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Book  IV.  very  fame  particle  of  any  body  fliould  at  the  fame  time  differently  modify,  or  re- 
fleCt  the  rays  of  light,  as  that  it  fhould  have  two  different  figures  and  textures  at 
the  fame  time. 

Of  the  co-  §  1 6.  But  as  to  the  powers  of  fubftances  to  change  the  fenfible  qualities  of 
exigence  of  other  bodies,  which  make  a  great  part  of  our  enquiries  about  them,  and  is  noin- 
venTlftde  confiderable  branch  of  our  knowledge  ;  I  doubt,  as  to  thefe,  whether  our  know- 
way.  ledge  reaches  much  farther  than  our  experience  ;  or  whether  we  can  come  to 
the  difcovery  of  mod  of  thefe  powers,  and  be  certain  that  they  are  in  any  fub- 
]eCt,  by  the  connection  with  any  of  thofe  ideas,  which  to  us  make  its  effence. 
’Becaufe  the  aCtive  and  paffive  powers  of  bodies,  and  their  ways  of  operating, 
confiding  in  a  texture  and  motion  of  parts,  which  we  cannot  by  any  means 
come  to  difcover  ;  it  is  but  in  very  few  cafes,  we  can  be  able  to  perceive  their 
dependance  on,  or  repugnance  to  any  of  thofe  ideas,  which  make  our  complex 
one  of  that  fort  of  things.  I  have  here  inflanced  in  the  corpufcularian  hypo¬ 
thecs,  as  that  which  is  thought  to  go  fartheft  in  an  intelligible  explication  of 
the  qualities  of  bodies  j  and  I  fear  the  weaknefs  of  human  underftanding  is 
fcarce  able  to  fubftitute  another,  which  will  afford  us  a  fuller  and  clearer  difco¬ 
very  of  the  neceffary  connection  and  co-exiftence  of  the  powers,  which  are  to 
be  obferved  united  in  feveral  forts  of  them.  This  at  lead:  is  certain,  that  which 
ever  hypothefis  be  cleared  and  trued  (for  of  that  it  is  not  my  bufinefs  to  deter¬ 
mine)  our  knowledge  concerning  corporeal  fubdances  will  be  very  little  advanced 
by  any  of  them,  till  we  are  made  to  fee  what  qualities  and  powers  of  bodies  have 
a  necedary  connection,  or  repugnancy  one  with  another ;  which,  in  the  prefent 
date  of  philofophy,  I  think  we  know  but  to  a  very  fmall  degree :  and  I  doubt 
whether,  with  thofe  faculties  we  have,  we  (hall  ever  be  able  to  carry  our  gene¬ 
ral  knowledge  (I  fay  not  particular  experience)  in  this  part  much  farther.  Ex¬ 
perience  is  that  which  in  this  part  we  mud  depend  on.  And  it  were  to  be 
wiihed  that  it  were  more  improved.  We  find  the  advantages  fome  men’s  ge¬ 
nerous  pains  have  this  way  brought  to  the  dock  of  natural  knowledge.  And  if 
others,  efpecially  the  philofophers  by  fire,  who  pretend  to  it,  had  been  fo  wary 
in  their  obfervations,  and  fincere  in  their  reports,  as  thole,  who  call  themfelves  phi¬ 
lofophers,  ought  to  have  been ;  our  acquaintance  with  the  bodies  here  about  us, 
and  our  infight  into  their  powers  and  operations,  had  been  yet  much  greater. 

Of  fpirits,  §  17.  If  we  are  at  a  lofs,  in  refpeCt  of  the  powers  and  operations  of  bodies, 
yet  narrow-  j  think  it  is  eafy  to  conclude,  we  are  much  more  in  the  dark  in  reference  to 
fpirits ;  whereof  we  naturally  have  no  ideas,  but  what  we  draw  from  that  of 
our  own,  by  reflecting  on  the  operations  of  our  own  fouls  within  us,  as  far  as 
they  can  come  within  our  obfervation.  But  how  inconfiderable  a  rank,  the  fpi¬ 
rits  that  inhabit  our  bodies,  hold  amongd  thofe  various  and  poffibly  innumerable 
kinds  of  nobler  beings  ;  and  how  far  Ihort  they  come  of  the  endowments  and 
perfections  of  cherubim  and  feraphim,  and  infinite  forts  of  fpirits  above  us ; 
is  what  by  a  tranfient  hint,  in  another  place,  I  have  offered  to  my  reader’s 
confideration. 

3.  Of  other  §  18.  As  to  the  third  fort  of  our  knowledge,  viz.  the  agreement,  ordifagree- 
relationsitis  ment  0f  any  qf  our  ideas,  in  any  other  relation:  this,  as  it  is  thelargeft  field  of 
fay  how  far.  our  knowledge,  fo  it  is  bard  to  determine,  how  far  it  may  extend ;  becaufe  the 
advances,  that  are  made  in  this  part  of  knowledge,  depending  on  our  lagacity 
in  finding  intermediate  ideas,  that  may  {hew  the  relations  and  habitudes  of 
ideas,  whofe  co-exiflence  is  not  confidered,  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  tell,  when  we 
are  at  an  end  of  fuch  difeoveries ;  and  when  reafon  has  all  the  helps  it  is  ca¬ 
pable  of,  for  the  finding  of  proofs,  or  examining  the  agreement,  or  difagree- 
ment  of  remote  ideas.  They,  that  are  ignorant  of  algebra,  cannot  imagine  the 
wonders  in  this  kind  are  to  be  done  by  it :  and  what  farther  improvements 
and  helps,  advantageous  to  other  parts  of  knowledge,  the  fagacious  mind  of 
man  may  yet  find  out,  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine.  This  at  leaft  I  believe,  that 
the  ideas  of  quantity  are  not  thofe  alone,  that  are  capable  of  demonflration 
and  knowledge  j  and  that  other,  and  perhaps  more  ufeful  parts  of  contem¬ 
plation. 
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plation,  would  afford  us  certainty,  if  vices,  paffions,  and  domineering  intereft  Chap. 
did  net  oppofe,  or  menace  fuch  endeavours.  III. 

The  idea  of  a  fupreme  being,  infinite  in  power,  goodnefs  and  wifdom, 
whofe  workmanfhip  we  are,  and  on  whom  we  depend  j  and  the  idea  of  our 
felves,  as  underftanding,  rational  beings,  being  fuch  as  are  clear  in  us,  would,  monftration, 

I  fuppofe,  if  duly  conlidered  and  purfued,  afford  fuch  foundations  of  our  duty 
and  rules  of  adtion,  as  might  place  morality  amongft  the  fciences,  capable  of 
demonflration ;  wherein  I  doubt  not  but  from  felf-evident  propofitions,  by  neceflary 
confequences,  as  inconteffable  as  thofe  in  mathematicks,  the  meafures  of  right 
and  wrong  might  be  made  out,  to  any  one  that  will  apply  himfelf  with  the 
fame  indifferency  and  attention  to  the  one,  as  he  does  to  the  other  of  thefe 
fciences.  The  relation  of  other  modes  may  certainly  be  perceived,  as  well  as 
thofe  of  number  and  extenfion  :  and  I  cannot  fee,  why  they  fhould  not  alfo  be 
capable  of  demonflration,  if  due  methods  were  thought  on  to  examine  or 
purfue  their  agreement  or  difagreement.  Where  there  is  no  property,  there  is 
no  injuflice,  is  a  propofition  as  certain  as  any  demonflration  in  Euclid  :  for  the 
idea  of  property  being  a  right  to  any  thing ;  and  the  idea,  to  which  the  name 
injuflice  is  given,  being  the  invafion,  or  violation  of  that  right  j  it  is  evident, 
that  thefe  ideas  being  thus  eflablifhed,  and  thefe  names  annexed  to  them,  I  can 
as  certainly  know  this  propofition  to  be  true,  as  that  a  triangle  has  three  angles 
equal  to  two  right  ones.  Again,  no  government  allows  abfolute  liberty :  the 
idea  of  government  being  the  eflablifhment  of  fociety  upon  certain  rules,  or 
laws,  which  require  conformity  to  them  :  and  the  idea  of  abfolute  liberty  being 
for  any  one  to  do  whatever  he  pleafes ;  I  am  as  capable  of  being  certain  of  the 
truth  of  this  propofition  as  of  any  in  the  mathematicks. 

§  19.  That,  which  in  this  refpedt  has  given  the  advantage  to  the  ideas  of  Two  things 
quantity,  and  made  them  thought  more  capable  of  certainty  and  demon-  j^raHdeas 
flration,  is,  thought  un- 

First,  that  they  can  be  fet  down  and  reprefented  by  fenfible  marks,  which  capable  of 
have  a  greater  and  nearer  correfpondence  with  them  than  any  words,  or  founds  demonftra- 
whatfoever.  Diagrams  drawn  on  paper  are  copies  of  the  ideas  in  the  mind,  tlon’ 
and  not  liable  to  the  uncertainty  that  words  carry  in  their  fimification.  An  Their  cofn' 
angle,  circle  or  fquare,  drawn  in  lines,  lies  open  to  the  view,  and  cannot  be  and  want  ’of 
roiflaken :  it  remains  unchangeable,  and  may  at  leifure  be  conlidered  and  exa-  fenfible  re¬ 
mined,  and  the  demonflration  be  revifed,  and  all  the  parts  of  it  may  be  gone  prefentati- 
over,  more  than  once,  without  any  danger  of  the  leaf!  change  in  the  ideas.  This  ons* 
cannot  be  thus  done  in  moral  ideas,  we  have  no  fenfible  marks  that  refemble 
them,  whereby  we  can  fet  them  down  ;  we  have  nothing  but  words  to  exprefs 
them  by  :  which  tho’,  when  written,  they  remain  the  fame,  yet  the  ideas,  they 
hand  for,  may  change  in  the  fame  man ;  and  it  is  very  feldom  that  they  are  not 
different  in  different  perfons. 

Secondly,  another  thing,  that  makes  the  greater  difficulty  in  ethicks,  is, 
that  moral  ideas  are  commonly  more  complex,  than  thofe  of  the  figures  ordinarily 
confidered  in  mathematicks.  From  whence  thefe  two  inconveniences  follow : 
firft,  that  their  names  are  of  more  uncertain  fignification,  the  precife  collection, 
of  fimple  ideas,  they  ftand  for,  not  being  fo  eafily  agreed  on,  and  fo  the  fign 
that  is  ufed  for  them  in  communication  always,  and  in  thinking  often,  does 
not  fteadily  carry  with  it  the  fame  idea.  Upon  which  the  fame  diforder,  confu- 
fion  and  error  follows,  as  would  if  a  man,  going  to  demonflrate  fomething  of  an 
heptagon,  fhould  in  the  diagram  he  took  to  do  it,  leave  out  one  of  the  angles, 
or  by  overfight  make  the  figure  with  one  angle  more,  than  the  name  ordinarily 
imported,  or  he  intended  it  fhould,  when  at  firff  he  thought  of  his  demon- 
ftration.  This  often  happens,  and  is  hardly  avoidable  in  very  complex,  moral 
ideas,  where  the  fame  name  being  retained,  one  angle,  i.  e.  one  fimple  idea  is 
left  out,  or  put  in,  in  the  complex  one  (ftill  called  by  the  fame  name)  more  at 
one  time  than  another.  Secondly,  from  the  complexednefs  of  thefe  moral  ideas, 
there  follows  another  inconvenience,  viz.  that  the  mind  cannot  eafily  retain  thofe 
precife  combinations,  fo  exactly  and  perfectly  as  is  neceffary  in  the  examination 
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Book  IV.  of  the  habitudes  and  correfpondencies,  agreements  or  difagreementis,  of  feveral 
'  of  them  one  with  another;  efpecially  where  it  is  to  be  judged  of,  by  long  de-* 
duCtions,  and  the  intervention  of  feveral  other  complex  ideas,  to  llievv  the  agree¬ 
ment  or  difagreement  of  two  remote  ones. 

Th  e  great  help  againlt  this,  which  mathematicians  find  in  diagrams  and  fi¬ 
gures,  which  remain  unalterable  in  their  draughts,  is  very  apparent,  £nd  the 
memory  would  often  have  great  difficulty  otherwife  to  retain  them  lb  exactly, 
whillt  the  mind  went  over  the  parts  of  them  ftep  by  ftep,  to  examine  their  feve¬ 
ral  correfpondencies.  And  tho’  in  calling  up  a  long  fum,  either  in  addition,  mul¬ 
tiplication,  or  divifion,  every  part  be  only  a  progreffion  of  the  mind,  taking  a 
view  of  its  own  ideas,  and  confidering  their  agreement  or  difagreement ;  and 
the  refolution  of  the  queltion  be  nothing  but  the  refult  of  the  whole,  made  up 
of  fuch  particulars,  whereof  the  mind  has  a  clear  perception  :  yet  without  let¬ 
ting  down  the  feveral  parts  by  marks,  whofe  precife  fignif  cations  are  known, 
and  by  marks  that  laft  and  remain  in  view,  when  the  memory  had  let  them  go,  it 
would  be  almoll  impoffible  to  carry  fo  many  different  ideas  in  mind,  without  con¬ 
founding  or  letting  flip  fome  parts  of  the  reckoning,  and  thereby  making  all  our 
reafonings  about  it  ufelefs.  In  which  cafe,  the  cyphers  or  marks  help  not  the 
mind  at  all  to  perceive  the  agreement  of  any  two,  or  more  numbers,  their  equa¬ 
lities  or  proportions:  that,  the  mind  has  only  by  intuition  of  its  own  ideas, of 
the  numbers  themfelves.  But  the  numerical  characters  are  helps  to  the  memo¬ 
ry,  to  record  and  retain  the  feveral  ideas,  about  which  the  demonllration  is 
made,  whereby  a  man  may  know  how  far  his  intuitive  knowledge,  in  furveying 
feveral  of  the  particulars,  has  proceeded ;  that  fo  he  may,  without  confulion, 
go  on  to  what  is  yet  unknown,  and  at  laft  have  in  one  view  before  him  die  re-* 
fult  of  all  Ills  perceptions  and  reafonings. 

§  20.  One  part  of  thefe  difadvantages  in  moral  ideas,  which  has  made  them 
be  thought  not  capable  of  demonllration,  may  in  a  good  meafure  be  remedied 
by  definitions,  fetting  down  that  collection  of  fimple  ideas,  which  every  term'; 
lhall  Hand  for,  and  then  ufing  the  terms  lleadily  and  cdnltantly  for  that  pre¬ 
cife  collection.  And  what  methods  algebra,  or  fomething  of  that  kind,  m ay 
hereafter  fuggelt,  to  remove  the  other  difficulties,  is  not  eafy  to  foretel.  Con¬ 
fident  I  am,  that  if  men  would  in  the  fame  method,  and  with  the  fame  indiffe- 
rency,  fearch  after  moral,  as  they  do  mathematical  truths,  they  would  find 
them  to  have  a  llronger  connection  one  with  another,  and  a  more  neceffary 
confequence  from  our  clear  and  diltinCt  ideas,  and  to  come  nearer  perfect  de¬ 
monllration  than  is  commonly  imagined;  But  much  of  this  is  not  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  whillt  the  delire  of  elteem,  riches,  or  power,  makes  men  efpoufe  the 
well-endowed  opinions  in  falhion,  and  then  feek  arguments,  either  to  make  good 
their  beauty,  or  varnilh  over  and  cover  their  deformity  :  nothing  being  lb 
beautiful  to  the  eye,  as  truth  is  to  the  mind ;  nothing  fo  deformed  and  irrecon¬ 
cilable  to  the  underltanding,  as  a  lie.  For  tho’  many  a  man  can  with  £itis- 
faCtion  enough  own  a  no  very  handfom  wife  in  his  bofom  ;  yet  who  is  bold 
enough  openly  to  avow,  that  he  has  efpoufed  a  fallhood,  and  received  into  his 
brealt  fo  ugly  a  thing  as  a  lie  ?  Whillt  the  parties  of  men  cram  their  tenets  down 
all  men’s  throats,  whom  they  can  get  into  their  power,  without  permitting  them 
to  examine  their  truth,  or  fallhood,  and  will  not  let  truth  have  fair  play  in 
the  world,  nor  men  the  liberty  to  fearch  after  it ;  what  improvements  can  be 
expeCted  of  this  kind  ?  What  greater  light  can  be  hoped  for,  in  the  moral  fei- 
ences  ?  The  fubjeCt  part  of  mankind  in  molt  places  might,  inltead  thereof,  with 
Egyptian  bondage  expeCt  Egyptian  darknefs,  were  not  the  candle  of  the  Lord 
fet  up  by  himfelf  in  men’s  minds,  which  it  is  impoffible  for  the  breath,  or 
power  of  man  wholly  to  extinguilh. 

§21.  As  to  the  fourth  fort  of  our  knowledge,  viz.  of  the  real  aCtual  exis¬ 
tence  of  things,  wre  have  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  our  own  exiltence  ;  a  demon- 
llrative  knowledge  of  the  exiltence  of  a  God  ;  of  the  exiltence  of  any  thing 
knowledge  elfe,  we  have  no  other  but  a  fenfitive  knowledge,  which  extends  not  beyond  the 
of  objects  prefent  to  our  fenfes. 

§  22..  Our 
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§22.  Our  knowledge  being  fo  narrow,  as  I  have  (hewed,  it  will,  perhaps,  Chap. 
give  us  fome  light  into  the  prefent  (late  of  our  minds,  if  we  look  a  little  into  the  III.* 
dark  fide,  and  take  a  view  of  our  ignorance :  which,  being  infinitely  larger  than 
our  knowledge,  may  ferve  much  to  the  quieting  of  deputes,  and  improvement  ^monftra-  * 
of  ufeful  knowledge ;  if  difcovering  how  far  we  have  clear  and  diftinCt  ideas,  we  tive,  of 
confine  our  thoughts  within  the  contemplation  of  thcfe  things,  that  are  within  God’s ;  fen- 
the  reach  of  our  underftandings,  and  launch  not  out  into  that  abyfs  of  darknefs  fo^e’fcw 
(where  we  have  not  eyes  to  fee,  nor  faculties  to  perceive  any  thing)  out  of  a  other  tilings, 
prefumption,  that  nothing  is  beyond  our  comprehenlion.  But  to  be  fatisfied  of  Q  v 
the  folly  of  fuch  a  conceit,  we  need  not  go  far.  He,  that  knows  any  thing,  rancc  great, 
knows  this  in  the  firft  place,  that  he  need  not  feek  long  for  inftances  of  his  igno¬ 
rance.  The  meaneft  and  moft  obvious  things,  that  come  in  our  way,  have  dark 
fides,  that  the  quickeft  fight  cannot  penetrate  into.  The  cleared  and  molt  en¬ 
larged  underftandings  of  thinking  men  find  themfelves  puzzled,  and  at  a  lofs,  in 
every  particle  of  matter.  We  (hall  the  lefs  wonder  to  find  it  fo,  when  we  con- 
fider  the  caufes  of  our  ignorance ;  which,  from  what  has  been  faid,  I  fuppofe, 
will  be  found  to  be  chiefly  thefe  three : 

First,  want  of  ideas. 

Secondly,  want  of  a  difcoverable  connection  between  the  ideas  we  have. 

Thirdly,  want  of  tracing  and  examining  our  ideas. 

§  23.  First,  there  are  fome  things,  and  thofe  not  a  few,  that  we  are  igno-  Firft,  one 
rant  of,  for  want  of  ideas.  caufe  of  it, 

First,  all  the  fimple  ideas  we  have,  are  confined  (as  I  have  (hewn)  to  thofe  °fther 
we  receive  from  corporeal  objeCts,  by  fenfation,  and  from  the  operations  of  our  fuch  as  we 
own  minds,  as  the  objeCts  of  reflection.  But  how  much  thefe  few  and  narrow  have  no  con- 
inlets  are  difproportionate  to  the  vaft,  whole  extent  of  all  beings,  will  not  be  cep}‘°fl  of» 
hard  to  perfuade  thofe,  who  are  not  fo  foolifh  as  to  think  their  fpan  the  meafure  particularly 
of  all  things.  What  other  fimple  ideas  it  is  poflible  the  creatures  in  other  parts  we  have  not* 
of  the  univerfe  may  have,  by  the  afliftance  of  fenfes  and  faculties,  more,  or 
perfeCter  than  we  have,  or  different  from  our’s,  it  is  not  for  us  to  determine. 

But  to  fay,  or  think,  there  are  no  fuch,  becaufe  we  conceive  nothing  of  them,  is 
no  better  an  argument,  than  if  a  blind  man  fhould  be  pofitive  in  it,  that  there 
was  no  fuch  thing  as  fight  and  colours,  becaufe  he  had  no  manner  of  idea  of 
any  fuch  thing,  nor  could  by  any  means  frame  to  himfelf  any  notions  about 
feeing.  The  ignorance  and  darknefs  that  is  in  us,  no  more  hinders,  nor  con* 
fines  the  knowledge  that  is  in  others,  than  the  blindnefs  of  a  mole  is  an  argument 
againft  the  quick-fightednefs  of  an  eagle.  He  that  will  confider  the  infinite 
power,  wil'dom,  and  goodnefs  of  the  creator  of  all  things,  will  find  reafon  to 
think,  it  was  not  all  laid  out  upon  fo  inconfiderable,  mean,  and  impotent  a 
creature,  as  he  will  find  man  to  be ;  who,  in  all  probability,  is  one  of  the 
loweft  of  all  intellectual  beings.  What  faculties,  therefore,  other  fpecies  of 
creatures  have  to  penetrate  into  the  nature  and  inmoft  conftitutions  of  things, 
what  ideas  they  may  receive  of  them,  far  different  from  ours,  we  know  not. 

This  we  know,  and  certainly  find,  that  we  want  feveral  other  views  of  them, 
befides  thofe  we  have,  to  make  difcoveries  of  them  more  perfeCt.  And  we 
may  be  convinced,  that  the  ideas,  we  can  attain  to,  by  our  faculties,  are  very 
difproportionate  to  things  themfelves,  when  a  pofitive,  clear,  diftinCt  one  of  fub- 
ftance  itfelf,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  reft,  is  concealed  from  us.  But 
want  of  ideas  of  this  kind,  being  a  part,  as  well  as  caufe  of  our  ignorance, 
cannot  be  defcribed.  Only  this,  I  think,  I  may  confidently  fay  of  it,  that  the 
intellectual  and  fenfible  world,  are  in  this  perfectly  alike  j  that  that  part,  which 
we  fee  of  either  of  them,  holds  no  proportion  with  what  we  fee  not:  and 
whatfoever  we  can  reach  with  our  eyes,  or  our  thoughts,  of  either  of  them, 
is  but  a  point,  alrnoft  nothing  in  comparifon  of  the  reft. 

§  24.  Secondly,  another  great  caufe  of  ignorance,  is  the  want  of  ideas  we  Becaufe  of 
are  capable  of.  As  the  want  of  ideas,  which  our  faculties  are  not  able  to  give  us,  th<lir  remotew 
(huts  us  wholly  from  thofe  views  of  things,  which  it  is  reafonable  to  think  other  nc  s  1  or' 
beings,  perfeCter  than  we,  have,  of  which  we  know  nothing ;  fo  the  want  of 
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Book  IV.  ideas,  I  now  fpeak  of,  keeps  us  in  ignorance  of  things,  we  conceive  capable  of 
being  known  to  us.  Bulk,  figure,  and  motion,  we  have  ideas  of.  But  tho’  we 
are  not  without  ideas  of  thefe  primary  qualities  of  bodies  in  general,  yet  not 
knowing  what  is  the  particular  bulk,  figure,  and  motion,  of  the  greateft  part 
of  the  bodies  of  the  univerfe,  we  are  ignorant  of  the  feveral  powers,  effica¬ 
cies,  and  ways  of  operation,  whereby  the  effedts,  which  we  daily  lee,  are 
produced.  Thefe  are  hid  from  us  in  fome  things,  by  being  too  remote ;  and  in 
others,  by  being  too  minute.  When  we  confider  the  vaft  diftance  of  the  known 
and  vifible  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  reafons  we  have  to  think,  that  what 
lies  within  our  ken,  is  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  immenfe  univerfe,  we  lhall  then 
difcover  an  huge  abyfs  of  ignorance.  What  are  the  particular  fabricks  of  the 
great  mafles  of  matter,  which  make  up  the  whole  ftupendous  frame  of  corpo¬ 
real  beings,  how  far  they  are  extended,  what  is  their  motion,  and  how  conti¬ 
nued,  or  communicated,  and  what  influence  they  have  one  upon  another,  are 
contemplations  that  at  firft  glimpfe  our  thoughts  lofe  themfelves  in.  If  we 
narrow  our  contemplation,  and  confine  our  thoughts  to  this  little  canton,  I 
mean  this  fyftem  of  our  fun,  and  the  .groffer  mafles  of  matter,  that  vifibly 
move  about  it ;  what  feveral  forts  of  vegetables,  animals,  and  intellectual,  cor¬ 
poreal  beings,  infinitely  different  from  thofe  of  our  little  fpot  of  earth,  may 
there  probably  be  in  the  other  planets,  to  the  knowledge  of  which,  even  of  their 
outward  figures  and  parts,  we  can  no  way  attain,  whilft  we  are  confined  to 
this  earth;  there  being  no  natural  means,  either  by  fenlation,  or  reflection,  to 
convey  their  certain  ideas  into  our  minds  ?  They  are  out  of  the  reach  of  thofe 
inlets  of  all  our  knowledge :  and  what  forts  of  furniture  and  inhabitants  thole 
manfions  contain  in  them,  we  cannot  fo  much  as  guefs,  much  lefs  have  clear 
and  diftinCt  ideas  of  them. 

§  25.  If  a  great,  nay,  far  the  greateft  part  of  the  feveral  ranks  of  bodies  in 
the  univerfe,  efcape  our  notice  by  their  remotenefs,  there  are  others  that  are 
no  lefs  concealed  from  us  by  their  minutenefs.  Thefe  infenfible  corpufcles  being 
.the  aCtive  parts  of  matter,  and  the  great  inftruments  of  nature,  on  which  de¬ 
pend  not  only  all  their  fecondary  qualities,  but  alfo  moft  of  their  natural  opera¬ 
tions  ;  our  want  of  precife,  diftinCt  ideas  of  their  primary  qualities,  keeps  us 
in  an  incurable  ignorance  of  what  we  defire  to  know  about  them.  I  doubt  not, 
but  if  we  could  difcover  the  figure,  fize,  texture,  and  motion  of  the  minute, 
conftituent  parts  of  any  two  bodies,  we  lhould  know,  without  trial,  feveral  of 
their  operations  one  upon  another,  as  we  do  now  the  properties  of  a  fquare,  or 
a  triangle.  Did  we  know  the  mechanical  affections  of  the  particles  of  rhu¬ 
barb,  hemlock,  opium,  and  a  man,  as  a  watch-maker  does  thofe  of  a  watch, 
whereby  it  performs  its  operations,  and  of  a  file,  which,  by  rubbing  on  them, 
will  alter  the  figure  of  any  of  the  wheels;  we  ftiould  be  able  to  tell  before¬ 
hand,  that  rhubarb  will  purge,  hemlock  kill,  and  opium  make  a  man  fleep,  as 
well  as  a  watch-maker  can,  that  a  little  piece  of  paper,  laid  on  the  ballance, 
will  keep  the  watch  from  going,  till  it  be  removed ;  or  that  fome  fmall  part  of 
it  being  rubbed  by  a  file,  the  machine  would  quite  lofe  its  motion,  and  the 
watch  go  no  more.  The  diffolving  of  filver  in  aqua  fortis,  and  gold  in  aqua 
regia,  and  not  vice  verfa,  would  be  then,  perhaps,  no  more  difficult  to  know,  than 
it  is  to  a  fmith  to  underftand,  why  the  turning  of  one  key  will  open  a  lock,  and 
not  the  turning  of  another.  But  whilft  we  are  deftitute  of  fenfes,  acute  enough 
to  difcover  the  minute  particles  of  bodies,  and  to  give  us  ideas  of  their  mecha- 
.nical  affeCtions,  we  muft  be  content  to  be  ignorant  of  their  properties  and 
ways  of  operation  ;  nor  can  we  be  affured  about  them  any  farther,  than  fome 
few  trials  we  make,  are  able  to  reach.  But  whether  they  will  fucceed  again 
another  time,  we  cannot  be  certain.  This  hinders  our  certain  knowledge  of 
univerfal  truths,  concerning  natural  bodies:  and  our  reafon  carries  us  herein, 
very  little  beyond  particular  matter  of  faCt. 

§  26.  And  therefore,  I  am  apt  to  doubt,  that  how  far  foever  human  induftry 
may  advance  ufeful  and  experimental  philofophy  in  phyfical  things,  fcientifical  will 
ftill  be  out  of  our  reach  ;  becaufe  we  want  perfeCt  and  adequate  ideas  of  thofe 
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very  bodies,  which  are  neareft  to  us,  and  mod:  under  our  command.  Thofe, 
which  we  have  ranked  into  claSTes  under  names,  and  we  think  ourfelves  heft  ac¬ 
quainted  with,  we  have  but  very  imperfedt  and  incompleat  ideas  of.  DiStindt 
ideas  of  the  feveral  forts  of  bodies,  that  fall  under  the  examination  of  our  fenfes, 
perhaps  we  may  have :  but  adequate  ideas,  I  fufpedt,  we  have  not  of  any  one 
amongSt  them.  And  tho’  the  former  of  thefe  will  ferve  us  for  common  ufe  and 
difcourfe,  yet,  whilst  we  want  the  latter,  we  are  not  capable  of  fcientifical  know¬ 
ledge  j  nor  Shall  ever  be  able  to  difcover  general,  inStrudtive,  unquestionable 
truths  concerning  them.  Certainty  and  demonstration  are  things  we  muSt  not, 
in  thefe  matters,  pretend  to.  By  the  colour,  figure,  tafle,  and  Smell,  and  other 
lenfible  qualities,  we  have  as  clear  and  diStindt  ideas  of  Sage  and  hemlock,  as  we 
have  of  a  circle  and  a  triangle :  but  having  no  ideas  of  the  particular,  primary 
qualities  of  the  minute  parts  of  either  of  thefe  plants,  nor  of  other  bodies,  which 
we  would  apply  them  to,  we  cannot  tell  what  effedts  they  will  produce ;  nor 
when  we  fee  thofe  effedts,  can  we  fo  much  as  guefs,  much  lefs  know,  their  man¬ 
ner  of  produdtion.  Thus  having  no  ideas  of  the  particular,  mechanical  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  minute  parts  of  bodies,  that  are  within  our  view  and  reach,  we  are 
ignorant  of  their  constitutions,  powers,  and  operations :  and  of  bodies  more  re¬ 
mote,  we  are  yet  more  ignorant,  not  knowing  fo  much  as  their  very  outward 
Shapes,  or  the  fenfible  and  groSTer  parts  of  their  constitutions. 

§  27.  This,  at  firSl  fight,  will  Shew  us  how  diSproportionate  our  knowledge  Much  lefs  of 
is  to  the  whole  extent  even  of  material  beings ;  to  which,  if  we  add  the  confide-  fpirits. 
ration  of  that  infinite  number  of  Spirits  that  may  be,  and  probably  are,  which 
are  yet  more  remote  from  our  knowledge,  whereof  we  have  no  cognizance,  nor 
can  frame  to  ourfelves  any  diStindt  ideas  of  their  feveral  ranks  and  forts,  we  fhall 
Sind  this  caufe  of  ignorance  conceal  from  us,  in  an  impenetrable  obfcurity,  almoft 
the  whole  intelledtual  world  j  a  greater  certainly,  and  more  beautiful  world 
than  the  material.  For  bating  fome  very  few,  and  thofe,  if  I  may  fo  call  them, 
fuperficial  ideas  of  fpirit,  which  by  refledtion  we  get  of  our  own,  and  from  thence 
the  belt  we  can  colledt  of  the  father  of  all  Spirits,  the  eternal,  independent  au¬ 
thor  of  them,  and  us,  and  all  things ;  we  have  no  certain  information,  fo  much 
as  of  the  existence  of  other  fpirits,  but  by  revelation.  Angels  of  all  forts  are  na¬ 
turally  beyond  our  difcovery :  and  all  thofe  intelligences,  whereof  it  is  likely 
there  are  more  orders  than  of  corporeal  fubStances,  are  things,  whereof  our  na¬ 
tural  faculties  give  us  no  certain  account  at  all.  That  there  are  minds  and  think¬ 
ing  beings  in  other  men,  as  well  as  himfelf,  every  man  has  a  reafon,  from  their 
words  and  adtions,  to  be  fatisfied :  and  the  knowledge^of  his  own  mind  cannot 
luffer  a  man,  that  considers,  to  be  ignorant,  that  there  is  a  God.  But  that 
there  are  degrees  of  fpiritual  beings  between  us  and  the  great  God,  who  is 
there  that,  by  his  own  Search  and  ability,  can  come  to  know  ?  Much  lefs  have 
we  diStindt  ideas  of  their  different  natures,  conditions,  States,  powers,  and  feve¬ 
ral  constitutions,  wherein  they  agree,  or  differ  from  one  another,  and  from  us; 

And,  therefore,  in  what  concerns  their  different  fpecies  and  properties,  we  are 
under  an  abfolute  ignorance. 

§  28.  Secondly,  what  a  fmall  part  of  the  fubStantial  beings,  that  are  in  the  Secondly, 
univerfe,  the  want  of  ideas  leave  open  to  our  knowledge,  we  have  feen.  In  the  want  of  a 
next  place,  another  caufe  of  ignorance,  of  no  lefs  moment,  is  a  want  of  a  difco-  ^nedtion2 
verable  connedtion  between  thofe  ideas  we  have  :  for  wherever  we  want  that,  between  * 
we  are  utterly  uncapable  of  univerfal  and  certain  knowledge ;  and  are,  as  in  the  ideas  we 
former  cafe,  left  only  to  obfervation  and  experiment :  which,  how  narrow  and  have* 
confined  it  is,  how  far  from  general  knowledge,  we  need  not  be  told.  I  Shall 
give  fome  few  instances  of  this  caufe  of  our  ignorance,  and  fo  leave  it.  It  is 
evident  that  the  bulk,  figure,  and  motion,  of  feveral  bodies  about  us,  produce 
in  us  feveral  fenfations,  as  of  colours,  founds,  taStes,  fmells,  pleafure  and 
pain,  &c.  Thefe  mechanical  affections  of  bodies  having  no  affinity  at  all  with 
thofe  ideas  they  produce  in  us  (there  being  no  conceivable  connection  between 
any  impulfe  of  any  fort  of  body,  and  any  perception  of  a  colour,  or  Smell, 
which  we  find  in  our  minds)  we  can  have  no  diStindt  knowledge  of  fuch  opera¬ 
tions 
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Hook  IV.  tions  beyond  our  experience  ;  and  can  reafon  no  otherwife  about  them,  than  as 
effects  produced  by  the  appointment  of  an  infinitely  wife  agent,  which  perfectly 
furpafs  our  comprehenfions.  As  the  ideas  of  fenfible,  fecondary  qualities,  which 
we  have  in  our  minds,  can  by  us  be  no  way  deduced  from  bodily  caufes,  nor 
any  correfpondence,  or  connection,  be  found  between  them  and  thofe  primary 
qualities,  which  (experience  (hews  us)  produce  them  in  us :  fo,  on  the  other  fide, 
the  operation  of  our  minds  upon  our  bodies  is  as  unconceivable.  How  any 
thought  fhould  produce  a  motion  in  body,  is  as  remote  from  the  nature  of 
our  ideas,  as  how  any  body  fhould  produce  any  thought  in  the  mind.  That  it 
is  fo,  if  experience  did  not  convince  us,  the  confideration  of  the  things  them- 
felves  would  never  be  able  in  the  lead;  to  difcover  to  us.  Thefe,  and  the  like, 
tho’  they  have  a  con  dan  t  and  regular  connection,  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of* 
things  i  yet  that  connection  being  not  difcoverable  in  the  ideas  themfelves, 
which  appearing  to  have  no  neceftary  dependance  one  on  another,  we  can  attri¬ 
bute  their  connection  to  hothing  elfe,  but  the  arbitrary  determination  of  that 
all-wife  agent,  who  has  made  them  to  be,  and  to  operate  as  they  do,  in  a  way 
wholly  above  our  weak  underdandings  to  conceive. 

Inftances.  §  29.  In  Some  of  our  ideas  there  are  certain  relations,  habitudes,  and  con¬ 
nections,  fo  vifibly  included  in  the  nature  of  the  ideas  themfelves,  that  we 
cannot  conceive  them  Separable  from  them  by  any  power  whatfoever.  And  in 
thefe  only  we  are  capable  of  certain  and  univerfal  knowledge.  Thus  the  idea  of 
a  right-lined  triangle  necefifarily  carries  with  it  an  equality  of  its  angles  to 
two  right  ones.  Nor  can  we  conceive  this  relation,  this  connection  of  thefe 
two  ideas,  to  be  pofiibly  mutable,  or  to  depend  on  any  arbitrary  power,  which 
of  choice  made  it  thus,  or  could  make  it  otherwife.  But  the  coherence  and 
continuity  of  the  parts  of  matter ;  the  production  of  fenfation  in  us  of  co- 
lours  and  founds,  &c.  by  impulfe  and  motion ;  nay,  the  original  rules  and 
communication  of  motion  being  fuch,  wherein  we  can  difoover  no  natural 
connection  with  any  ideas  We  have,  we  cannot  but  afcribe  them  to  the  arbi¬ 
trary  will  and  good  pleafure  of  the  wife  architect.  I  need  not,  I  think,  here 
mention  the  refurreCtion  of  the  dead,  the  future  date  of  this  globe  of  earth, 
and  fuch  other  things,  which  are  by  every  one  acknowledged  to  depend  wholly 
on  the  determination  of  a  free  agent.  The  things  that,  as  far  as  our  obser¬ 
vation  reaches,  we  conftantly  find  to  proceed  regularly,  we  may  conclude  do 
aCt  by  a  law  fet  them  j  but  yet  by  a  law  that  we  know  not :  whereby,  thor 
caufes  work  fteadily,  and  effeCls  condantly  flow  from  them,  yet  their  connec¬ 
tions  and  dependences  being  not  difcoverable  in  our  ideas,  we  can  have  but  an 
experimental  knowledge  of  them.  From  all  which  it  is  eafy  to  perceive  what  a 
darknefs  we  are  involved  in,  how  little  it  is  of  being,  and  the  things  that  are, 
that  we  are  capable  to  know.  And,  therefore,  we  (hall  do  no  injury  to  our  know¬ 
ledge,  when  we  modedly  think  with  ourfelves,  that  we  are  fo  far  from  being 
able  to  comprehend  the  whole  nature  of  the  univerfe,  and  all  the  things  con¬ 
tained  in  it,  that  we  are  not  capable  of  a  philofophical  knowledge  of  the  bodies 
that  are  about  us,  and  make  a  part  of  us :  concerning  their  fecondary  qualities, 
powers,  and  operations,  we  can  have  no  univerfal  certainty.  Several  effects 
come  every  day  within  the  notice  of  our  fenfes,  of  which  we  have  fo  far  fen- 
fitive  knowledge  j  but  the  caufes,  manner,  and  certainty  of  their  production 
for  the  two  foregoing  reafons,  we  muft  be  content  to  be  ignorant  of.  In  thefo 
we  can  go  no  farther  than  particular  experience  informs  us  of  matter  of  faCt, 
and  by  analogy  to  guefs  what  effeCts  the  like  bodies  are,  upon  other  trials,  like 
to  produce.  But  as  to  a  perfect  Science  of  natural  bodies  (not  to  mention  Spi¬ 
ritual  beings)  we  are,  I  think,  fo  far  from  being  capable  of  any  fuch  thing,  that 
I  conclude  it  loft  labour  to  Seek  after  it. 

Thirdly,  §30.  Thirdly,  where  we  have  adequate  ideas,  and  where  there  is  a  certain 
want  of  tra-  and  difcoverable  connection  between  them,  yet  we  are  often  ignorant,  for  want 
;  °l  r  trac^ng  thofe  ideas  which  we  have,  or  may  have ;  and  for  want  of  finding  out 
thofe  intermediate  ideas,  which  may  fhew  us  what  habitude  of  agreement.  Or 
disagreement  they  have  one  with  another.  And  thus  many  are  ignorant  of  ma¬ 
thematical 
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thematical  truths,  not  out  of  any  imperfection  of  their  faculties,  or  uncertainty  Chap, 
in  the  things  themfelves ;  but  for  want  of  application  in  acquiring,  examin-  jjj 
ing,  and  by  due  ways  comparing  thofe  ideas.  That,  which  has  molt  contributed 
to  hinder  the  due  tracing  of  our  ideas,  and  finding  out  their  relations,  and  agree¬ 
ments  or  dilagreements  one  with  another,  has  been,  I  fuppofe,  the  ill  ufe  of 
words.  It  is  impofiible  that  men  fttould  ever  truly  feek,  or  certainly  difcover  the 
agreement,  or  difagreement  of  ideas  themfelves,  whilft  their  thoughts  flutter 
about,  or  flick  only  in  founds  of  doubtful  and  uncertain  fignifications.  Mathe¬ 
maticians,  abftradting  their  thoughts  from  names,  and  accuftoming  themfelves 
to  fet  before  their  minds  the  ideas  themfelves  that  they  would  confider,  and  not 
founds  inftead  of  them,  have  avoided  thereby  a  great  part  of  that  perplexity, 
puddering,  and  confufion,  which  has  fo  much  hindered  men’s  progrefs  in  other, 
parts  of  knowledge.  For,  whilft  they  flick  in  words  of  undetermined  and  un¬ 
certain  fignification,  they  are  unable  to  diftinguifh  true  from  falfe,  certain  from 
probable,  confident  from  inconfiftent,  in  their  own  opinions.  This  having 
been  the  fate,  or  misfortune  of  a  great  part  of  the  men  of  letters,  the  increafe, 
brought  into  the  flock  of  real  knowledge,  has  been  very  little,  in  proportion  to 
the  lchools,  difputes,  and  writings,  the  world  has  been  filled  with ;  whilft  flu- 
dents,  being  loft  in  the  great  wood  of  words,  knew  not  whereabout  they  were, 
how  far  their  difcoveries  were  advanced,  or  what  was  wanting  in  their  own,  or 
the  general  flock  of  knowledge.  Had  men,  in  the  difcoveries  of  the  material 
done,  as  they  have  in  thofe  of  the  intellectual  world,  involved  all  in  the  obfcu- 
rity  of  uncertain  and  doubtful  ways  of  talking,  volumes  writ  of  navigation  and 
voyages,  theories  and  dories  of  zones  and  tides,  multiplied  and  difputed; 
nay,  (hips  built,  and  fleets  fet  out,  would  never  have  taught  us  the  way  beyond 
the  line  ;  and  the  antipodes  would  be  ftill  as  much  unknown,  as  when  it  was 
declared  herefy  to  hold  there  were  any.  But,  having  Ipoken  fufficiently  of 
words,  and  the  ill  or  carelefs  ufe  that  is  commonly  made  of  them,  I  {hall  not 
fay  any  thing  more  of  it  here. 

§3i*  Hi  therto  we  have  examined  the  extent  of  our  knowledge,  in  re-  Extent,  in 
fpeft  of  the  feveral  forts  of  beings  that  are.  There  is  another  extent  of  it,  in  ^fpect  of 
refpeCt  of  univerfality,  which  will  alfo  deferve  to  be  confidered ;  and  in  this  re-  univerfa!lty* 
gard,  our  knowledge  follows  the  nature  of  our  ideas.  If  the  ideas  are  abflraCt, 
whofe  agreement  or  difagreement  we  perceive,  our  knowledge  is  univerfal.  For 
what  is  known  of  fuch  general  ideas,  will  be  true  of  every  particular  thing,  in 
whom  that  eflence,  i.  e.  that  abftraft  idea  is  to  be  found  ;  and  what  is  once  known 
of  fuch  ideas,  will  be  perpetually  and  for  ever  true.  So  that  as  to  all  general 
knowledge,  we  muft  fearch  and  find  it  only  in  our  minds,  and  it  is  only  the  ex¬ 
amining  of  our  own  ideas,  that  furniftieth  us  with  that.  Truths  belonging  to 
eflfences  of  things  (that  is,  to  abftraCt  ideas)  are  eternal,  and  are  to  be  found  out, 
by  the  contemplation  only  of  thofe  eflences :  as  the  exiftence  of  things  is  to  be 
known  only  from  experience.  But  having  more  to  fay  of  this,  in  the  chapters, 
where  I  Ihall  fpeak  of  general  and  real  knowledge,  this  may  here  fuflice  as  to 
the  univerfality  of  our  knowledge  in  general. 

CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  reality  of  human  knowledge. 

§  1.  *1"  Doubt  not  but  my  reader,  by  this  time,  may  be  apt  to  think,  that  I  Chap* 
1  have  been,  all  this  while,  only  building  a  caftle  in  the  air ;  and  be  ready  jy 
to  fay  to  me,  “  to  what  purpofe  all  this  ftir  ?”  Knowledge,  fay  you,  is  only  the 
“  perception  of  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  our  own  ideas :  but  who  Oty.  Know- 
“  knows  what  thofe  ideas  may  be  ?  Is  there  any  thing  fo  extravagant,  as  the  j^fdeas  ace 
“  imaginations  of  men’s  brains  ?  Where  is  the  head  that  has  no  chimera’s  in  may  be 'all 
“  it?  Or  if  there  be  a  fober  and  a  wife  man,  what  difference  will  there  be,  barevifion. 
“  by  your  rules,  between  his  knowledge  and  that  of  the  moft  extravagant  fan- 
Vol.  I.  4  A  “  cy 
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“  cy  in  the  world  ?  They  both  have  their  ideas,  and  perceive  their  agreement 
’“.and  difagreement  one  with  another.  If  there  be  any  difference  between 
them,  the  advantage  will  be  on  the  warm-headed  man’s  fide,  as  having  the 
more  ideas,  and  the  more  lively :  and  fo,  by  your  rules,  he  will  be  the  more 
knowing.  If  it  be  true,  that  all  knowledge  lies  only  in  the  perception  of  the 
agreement  or  difagreement  of  our  own  ideas,  the  vifions  of  an  enthuffaft,  and 
the  reafonings  of  a  fober  man,  will  be  equally  certain.  It  is  no  matter  how 
things  are  j  fo  a  man  obferve  but  the  agreement  of  his  own  imaginations,  and 
talk  conformably,  it  is  all  truth,  all  certainty.  Such  caffles  in  the  air,  will 
be  as  ftrong-holds  of  truth,  as  the  demonftrations  of  Euclid.  That  an 
harpy  is  not  a  centaur,  is  by  this  way  as  certain  knowledge,  and  as  much  a 
truth,  as  that  a  fquare  is  not  a  circle. 

“  Bu  T  of  what  ufe  is  all  this  fine  knowledge  of  men’s  own  imaginations,  to 
a  man  that1  enquires  after  the  reality  of  things  ?  It  matters  not  what  men’s 
fancies  are,  it  is  the  knowledge  of  things  that  is  only  to  be  prized  >  it  is  this 
alone  gives  a  value  to  our  reafonings,  and  preference  to  one  man’s  knowledge 
over  another’s,  that  it  is  of  things  as  they  really  are,  and  not  of  dreams  and 
“  fancies.” 

§  2.  To  which  I  anfwer,  that  if  bur  knowledge  of  out  ideas  terminate  in 
them,  and  reach  no  farther,  where  there  is  fomething  farther  intended*  our 
moft  ferious  thoughts  will  be  of  little  more  ufe,  than  the  reveries  of  a  crazy 
brain  ;  and  the  truths  built  thereon  of  no  more  weight*  than  the  difcourfes  of 
a  man,  who  fees  things  clearly  in  a  dream,  and  with  great1  aflurance  utters 
them.  But,  I  hope,  before  I  have  done,  to  make  it  evident,  that  thisr  way  of 
certainty,  by  the  knowledge  of  our  own  ideas,  goes  a  little  farther  than  bare 
imagination:  and,  I  believe  it  will  appear,  that  all  the  certainty  of  general 
truths  a  man  has,  lies  in  nothing  elfe. 

§  3.  It  is  evident,  the  mind  knows  not  things  immediately,  but  only  by 
the  intervention  of  the  ideas  it  has  of  them.  Our  knowledge,  therefore,  is 
real,  only  fo  far  as  there  is  a  conformity  between  our  ideas  and  the  reality  of  things. 
But  what  fhall  be  here  the  criterion  ?  How  fhall  the  mind,  when  it  perceives 
nothing  but  its  own  ideas,  know  that  they  agree  with  things  themfelves  ?  This, 
tho’  it  feems  not  to  want  difficulty,  yet,  I  think,  there  be  two  forts  of  ideas, 
that,  we  may  be  aflured,  agree  with  things. 

§  4.  First,  the  firft  are  fimple  ideas,  which  fince  the  mind,  as  has  been 
fhewed,  can  by  no  means  make  to  itfelf,  muff;  necefiarily  be  the  product  of 
things,  operating  on  the  mind  in  a  natural  way,  and  producing  therein  thofe 
perceptions,  which  by  the  wifdom  and  will  of  our  maker  they  are  ordained 
and  adapted  to.  From  whence  it  follows,  that  fimple  ideas  are  not  fictions  of 
our  fancies,  but  the  natural  and  regular  productions  of  things  without  us,  re¬ 
ally  operating  upon  us,  and  fo  carry  with  them  all  the  conformity,  which  is  in¬ 
tended,  or  which  our  ftate  requires :  for  they  reprefent  to  us  things  under 
thofe  appearances,  which  they  are  fitted  to  produce  in  us,  whereby  we  are 
enabled  to  diftinguifh  the  forts  of  particular  fubftances,  to  difcern  the  Fates 
they  are  in,  and  fo  to  take  them  for  our  neceffities,  and  apply  them  to  our 
ufes.  Thus  the  idea  of  whitenefs,  or  bitternefs,  as  it  is  in  the  mind,  exactly 
anfwering  that  power,  which  is  in  any  body  to  produce  it  there,  has  all  the 
real  conformity  it  can,  or  ought  to  have,  with  things  without  us.  And  this 
conformity  between  our  fimple  ideas,  and  the  exiftence  of  things,  is  fufficient 
for  real  knowledge. 

§5.  Secondly,  all  our  complex  ideas,  except  thofe  of  fubftances,  being 
archetypes  of  the  mind’s  own  making,  not  intended  to  be  the  copies  of  any  thing, 
nor  referred  to  the  exiftence  of  any  thing,  as  to  their  originals,  cannot  want  any 
conformity  neceflary  to  real  knowledge.  For  that,  which  is  not  defigned  to  re¬ 
prefent  any  thing  but  itfelf,  can  never  be  capable  of  a  wrong  reprefentation,  nor 
miflead  us  from  the  true  apprehenfion  of  any  thing,  by  its  diflikenefs  to  it ;  and 
fuch,  excepting  thofe  of  fubftances,  are  all  our  complex  ideas :  which,  as  I 
have  fhewed  in  another  place,  are  combinations  of  ideas,  which  the  mind,  by 
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its  free  choice,  puts  together,  without  confidering  any  connexion  they  have  in  Chaps 
nature.  And  hence  it  is*  that  in  all  thefe  forts  the  ideas  themfelves  are  confi-  IV. 
dered  as  the  archetypes,  and  things  no  otherwife  regarded*  but  as  they  are  con- 
formable  to  them.  So  that  we  cannot  but  be  infallibly  certain,  that  all  the 
knowledge  we  attain,  conceining  thele  ideas,  is  real,  and  reaches  things  them¬ 
felves  ;  becaufe  in  all  our  thoughts,  reafonings  and  difcourfes  of  this  kind,  we 
intend  things  no  farther  than  as  they  are  conformable  to  our  ideas.  So  that  in 
thefe,  we  cannot  mifs  of  a  certain  and  undoubted  reality. 

§6.  I  doubt  not  but  it  will  be  eafily  granted,  that  the  knowledge  we  have  Hence  the 
of  mathematical  truths,  is  not  only  certain,  but  real  knowledge;  and  not  the  reaj^y  °^. 
bare,  empty  vifion  of  vain,  infignificant  chimera’s  of  the  brain  :  and  yet,  if  we  ™fknTw-~ 
will  confider,  we  fhall  find  that  it  is  only  of  our  own  ideas.  The  mathematician  ledge, 
confiders  the  truth  and  properties  belonging  to  a  redtangle,  or  circle,  only  as 
they  are  in  idea  in  his  own  mind.  For  it  is  poflible  he  never  found  either  of 
them  exifting  mathematically,  i.  e.  precifely  true,  in  his  life.  But  yet,  the 
knowledge  he  has  of  any  truths,  or  properties  belonging  to  a  circle*  or  any 
other  mathematical  figure,  are  neverthelefs  true  and  certain,  even  of  real 
things  exifting  3  becaufe  real  things  are  no  farther  concerned,  nor  intended  to 
be  meant  by  any  fuch  propofitions,  than  as  things  really  agree  to  thofe  arche¬ 
types  in  his  mind.  Is  it  true  of  the  idea  of  a  triangle,  that  its  three  angles  are 
equal  to  two  right  ones  ?  It  is  true  alfo  of  a  triangle,  wherever  it  really  exifts.' 

Whatever  other  figure  exifts,  that  is  not  exadtly  anfwerable  to  that  idea  of  a 
triangle  in  his  mind,  is  not  at  all  concerned  in  that  propofition  :  and  therefore 
he  is  certain  all  his  knowledge  concerning  fuch  ideas*  is  real  knowledge  3  becaufe 
intending  things  no  farther  than  they  agree  with  thofe  his  ideas,  he  is  fure  what 
he  knows  concerning  thofe  figures,  when  they  have  barely  an  ideal  exiftence 
in  his  mind,  will  hold  true  of  them  alfo,  when  they  have  real  exiftence  in 
matter  3  his  confideration  being  barely  of  thofe  figures*  which  are  the  fame* 
wherever,  or  however  they  exift. 

§  7.  And  hence  it  follows,  that  tnorai  knowledge  is  as  capable  of  real  cer-  And  ot  mo- 
tainty  as  mathematicks.  For  certainty  being  but  the  perception  of  the  agree-  ral* 
ment,  or  difagreement  of  our  ideas  3  and  demonftration  nothing  but  the  percep¬ 
tion  of  fuch  agreement  by  the  intervention  of  other  ideas,  or  mediums  3  our 
moral  ideas,  as  Well  as  mathematical,  being  archetypes  themfelves,  and  fo  ade¬ 
quate  and  compleat  ideas  3  all  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  which  We  fhall 
find  in  them,  will  produce  real  knowledge,  as  well  as  in  mathematical  figures* 

§  8.  For  the  attaining  of  knowledge  and  certainty,  it  is  requifite  that  we  Exiftence 
have  determined  ideas  *  and  to  make  our  knowledge  real*  it  is  requifite  that  the  no^^l.rted 
ideas  anfwer  their  archetypes.  Nor  let  it  be  wondered,  that  I  place  the  certain-  reait 
ty  of  our  knowledge  in  the  confideration  of  our  ideas,  with  fo  little  care  and 
regard  (as  it  may  feem)  to  the  real  exiftence  of  things :  fince  moft  of  thofe  dif¬ 
courfes,  which  take  up  the  thoughts,  and  engage  the  difputes  of  thofe  who  pre¬ 
tend  to  make  it  their  bufinefs  to  enquire  after  truth  and  certainty,  will,  I  pre¬ 
fume,  upon  examination,  be  found  to  be  general  propofitions,  and  notions,  in 
which  exiftence  is  not  at  all  concerned.  All  the  difcourfes  of  the  mathemati¬ 
cians,  about  the  fquaring  of  a  circle*  conick  fedtions,  or  any  other  part  of  ma¬ 
thematicks,  concern  not  the  exiftence  of  any  of  thofe  figures  3  but  their  demon- 
ftrations,  which  depend  on  their  ideas*  are  the  fame*  whether  there  be  any 
fquare,  or  circle,  exifting  in  the  world,  or  no.  In  the  fame  manner*  the  truth 
and  certainty  of  moral  difcourfes  abftradts  from  the  lives  of  men*  and  the 
exiftence  of  thofe  virtues  in  the  world,  whereof  they  treat.  Nor  are  Tully’s 
Offices  lefs  true*  becaufe  there  is  no  body  in  the  world  that  exadtly  pradtifes 
his  rules,  and  lives  up  to  that  pattern  of  a  virtuous  man,  which  he  has  given 
us,  and  which  exifted  no  where,  when  he  writ,  but  in  idea.  If  it  be  true  ia 
fpeculation,  i.  e.  in  idea,  that  murder  deferves  death,  it  will  alfo  be  true  in  reality 
of  any  adtion,  that  exifts  conformable  to  that  idea  of  murder.  As  for  other 
adtions,  the  truth  of  that  propofition  concerns  them  not*  And  thus  it  is  of 
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Nor  will  it 
lefs  true,  or 
certain,  be- 
caufe  moral 
ideas  are  of 
our  own 
making  and 
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Book  IV.  all  other  fpecies  of  things,  which  have  no  other  efiences  but  thofe  ideas  which 
are  in  the  minds  of  men. 

§  9.  Bu  t  it  will  here  be  faid,  that  if  moral  knowledge  be  placed  in  the  con¬ 
templation  of  our  own  moral  ideas,  and  thofe,  as  other  modes,  be  of  our  own 
making,  what  drange  notions  will  there  be  of  judice  and  temperance  ?  what 
confulion  of  virtues  and  vices,  if  every  one  may  make  what  ideas  of  them  he 
pleafes  ?  No  confufion,  nor  diforder,  in  the  things  themfelves,  nor  the  reafon- 
ings  about  them 3  no  more  than  (in  mathematicks)  there  would  be  a  didurbance 
in  the  demon  fixation,  or  a  change  in  the  properties  of  figures,  and  their 
relations  one  to  another,  if  a  man  fhould  make  a  triangle  with  four  corners, 
or  a  trapezium  with  four  right  angles  3  that  is,  in  plain  Englifh,  change  the 
names  of  the  figures,  and  call  that  by  one  name,  which  mathematicians  call 
ordinarily  by  another.  For  let  a  man  make  to  himfelf  the  idea  of  a  figure 
with  three  angles,  whereof  one  is  a  right  one,  and  call  it,  if  he  pleafe,  equila- 
terum  or  trapezium,  or  any  thing  elfe,  the  properties  of,  and  demondrations 
about,  that  idea  will  be  the  fame,  as  if  he  called  it  a  rectangular  triangle.  I  con- 
fefs  the  change  of  the  name,  by  the  impropriety  of  fpeech,  will  at  fird  dif- 
turb  him,  who  knows  not  what  idea  it  ftands  for  3  but  as  foon  as  the  figure  is 
drawn,  the  confequences  and  demonftration  are  plain  and  clear.  Juft  the  fame 
is  it  in  moral  knowledge,  let  a  man  have  the  idea  of  taking  from  others,  with¬ 
out  their  confent,  what  their  honeft  induftry  has  pofTeffed  them  of,  and  call 
this  juftice,  if  he  pleafe.  He  that  takes  the  name  here,  without  the  idea  put  to 
it,  will  be  miftaken,  by  joining  another  idea  of  his  own  to  that  name :  but 
ftrip  the  idea  of  that  name,  or  take  it  fuch  as  it  is  in  the  fpeaker’s  mind,  and 
the  fame  things  will  agree  to  it,  as  if  you  called  it  injudice.  Indeed  wrong 
names  in  moral  difcourfes,  breed  ufually  more  diforder,  becaufe  they  are  not 
fo  eafily  rectified  as  in  mathematicks,  where  the  figure  once  drawn  and  feen, 
makes  the  name  ufelefs  and  of  no  force.  For  what  need  of  a  fign,  when  the 
thing  fignified  is  prefent  and  in  view  ?  But  in  moral  names  that  cannot  be  fo 
eafily  and  fhortly  done,  becaufe  of  the  many  decompofitions  that  go  to  the 
making  up  the  complex  ideas  of  thofe  modes.  But  yet  for  all  this,  mifcalling  of 
any  of  thofe  ideas,  contrary  to  the  ufual  fignification  of  the  words  of  that  lan¬ 
guage,  hinders  not,  but  that  we  may  have  certain  and  demondrative  knowledge 
of  their  feveral  agreements  and  difagreements,  if  we  will  carefully,  as  in  ma¬ 
thematicks,  keep  to  the  fame  precife  ideas,  and  trace  them  in  their  feveral  re¬ 
lations  one  to  another,  without  being  led  away  by  their  names.  If  we  but 
feparate  the  idea,  under  confideration,  from  the  fign  that  flands  for  it,  our  know¬ 
ledge  goes  equally  on,  in  the  difcovery  of  real  truth  and  certainty,  whatever 
founds  we  make  ufe  of. 


Mifnaming  §  10.  One  thing  more  we  are  to  take  notice  of,  that  where  God,  or  any 
the  certain t  ot^cr  taw-maker,  hath  defined  any  moral  names,  there  they  have  made  the  ef- 
ofthe  know-  fence  of  that  fpecies,  to  which  that  name  belongs  3  and  there  it  is  not  fafe  to  ap- 
lcdge.  ply  or  ufe  them  other  wife :  but  in  other  cafes,  it  is  bare  impropriety  of  fpeech 
to  apply  them  contrary  to  the  common  ufage  of  the  country.  But  yet  even 
this  too  disturbs  not  the  certainty  of  that  knowledge,  which  is  dill  to  be  had 
by  a  due  contemplation,  and  comparing  of  thofe  even  nick-named  ideas. 

Ideas  of  Tub-  §ii.  Thirdly,  there  is  another  fort  of  complex  ideas,  which  being  re- 
ftances  have  ferred  to  archetypes  without  us,  may  differ  from  them,  and  fo  our  knowledge 
types  with-"  a^out  them  may  come  lhort  of  being  real.  Such  are  our  ideas  of  fubdances, 
out  us.  which  confiding  of  a  collection  of  fimple  ideas,  fuppofed  taken  from  the  works 
of  nature,  may  yet  vary  from  them,  by  having  more,  or  different  ideas  united 
in  them,  than  are  to  be  found  united  in  things  themfelves.  From  whence  it 
comes  to  pafs,  that  they  may,  and  often  do  fail  of  being  exactly  conformable  to 
tilings  themfelves. 

So  far  as  they  §  12.  I  say  then,  that  to  have  ideas  of  fubdances,  which  by  being  conform- 
agree  with  able  to  things,  may  adord  us  real  knowledge,  it  is  not  enough,  as  in  modes,  to 
•m  know-ar  Put  t0§et^er  fuch  ideas,  as  have  no  inconddence,  tho’  they  did  never  before  fo 
ledge  exift  :  v-  g*  the  ideas  of  facrilege,  or  perjury,  &c.  were  as  real  and  true  ideas 
,  before. 
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before,  as  after  the  exigence  of  any  fuch  fail.  But  our  ideas  of  fubftances,  be-  Chap. 
ing  fuppofed  copies,  and  referred  to  archetypes  without  us,  muft  flill  be  taken  IV. 
from  fomething,  that  does  or  has  exifted ;  they  muft  not  confift  of  ideas,  <^^~s 
put  together  at  the  pleafure  of  our  thoughts,  without  any  real  pattern  they  were 
taken  from,  tho’  we  can  perceive  no  inconfiftence  in  fuch  a  combination.  The  real.  Cm  U 
reafon  whereof  is,  becaufe  we  not  knowing  what  real  conftitution  it  is  of  fub¬ 
ftances,  whereon  our  ftmple  ideas  depend,  and  which  really  is  the  caufe  of 
the  ftriil  union  of  fome  of  them  one  with  another,  and  the  exclufion  of  others ; 
there  are  very  few  of  them,  that  we  can  be  fure  are,  or  are  not  inconfiftent 
in  nature,  any  farther  than  experience  and  fenfible  obfervation  reach.  Herein, 
therefore,  is  founded  the  reality  of  our  knowledge  concerning  fubftances,  that  all 
our  complex  ideas  of  them  muft  be  fuch,  and  fuch  only,  as  are  made  up  of 
fuch  ftmple  ones,  as  have  been  difeovered  to  co-exift  in  nature.  And  our  ideas, 
being  thus  true,  tho’  not  perhaps,  very  exadl  copies,  are  yet  the  fubjedts  of  real 
(as  far  as  we  have  any)  knowledge  of  them.  Which  (as  has  been  already  ftiewn) 
will  not  be  found  to  reach  very  far :  but  fo  far  as  it  does,  it  will  ftill  be  real 
knowledge.  Whatever  ideas  we  have,  the  agreement  we  find  they  have  with 
others,  will  ftill  be  knowledge.  If  thofe  ideas  be  abftradt,  it  will  be  general 
knowledge.  But  to  make  it  real  concerning  fubftances,  the  ideas  muft  b;  taken 
from  the  real  exiftence  of  things.  Whatever  ftmple  ideas  have  been  found  to 
co-exift  in  any  fubftance,  thefe  we  may  wTith  confidence  join  together  again,  and 
fo  make  abftradt  ideas  of  fubftances.  For  whatever  have  once  had  an  union  in 
nature,  may  be  united  again. 

§13.  This,  if  we  rightly  confider,  and  confine  not  our  thoughts  and  abftradl  Hour  en- 
ideas  to  names,  as  if  there  were,  or  could  be  no  other  forts  of  things,  than 
what  known  names  had  already  determined,  and  as  it  were  fet  out,  we  fhould  we  muft  ’ 
think  of  things  with  greater  freedom  and  lefs  confufion  than  perhaps  we  do.  It  confider  i- 
would  poflibly  be  thought  a  bold  paradox,  if  not  a  very  dangerous  fill  (hood,  ^^onot 
if  I  fhould  fay,  that  fome  changelings,  who  have  lived  forty  years  together,  thoughts  to 
without  any  appearance  of  reafon,  are  fomething  between  a  man  and  a  bead  :  names,  or 
which  prejudice  is  founded  upon  nothing  elfe  but  a  falfe  fuppofition,  that  thefe  t 

two  names,  man  and  beaft,  ftand  for  diftindl  fpecies,  fo  fet  out  by  real  eftences,  b°  names °U 
that  there  can  come  no  other  fpecies  between  them.  Whereas,  if  we  will  ab- 
ftradt  from  thofe  names,  and  the  fuppofition  of  fuch  fpecifick  eftences  made 
by  nature,  wherein  all  things  of  the  fame  denominations  did  exadlly  and 
equally  partake ;  if  we  would  not  fancy  that  there  were  a  certain  number  of 
thefe  eftences,  wherein  all  things,  as  in  molds,  were  caft  and  formed,  we  fhould 
find  that  the  idea  of  the  fhape,  motion,  and  life  of  a  man  without  reafon, 
is  as  much  a  diftinft  idea,  and  makes  as  much  a  diftinct  fort  of  things  from  man 
and  beaft,  as  the  idea  of  the  fhape  of  an  afs  with  reafon,  would  be  different  from 
either  that  of  man,  or  beaft,  and  be  a  fpecies  of  an  animal  between,  or  diftindt 
from  both. 

§14.  Here  every  body  will  be  ready  to  afk,  if  changelings  may 
between  man  and  beaft,  pray  what  are  they  ?  I  anfwer, 

,s  good  a  word  to  fignify  fomething  different  from  the 
of  man  or  beaft,  as  the  names,  man  and  beaft,  are  to  have  fignifications  diffe-  thing  be- 
rent  one  from  the  other.  This,  well  confidered,  would  refolve  this  matter,  tw^CI1^  ™an 
and  fhew  my  meaning,  without  any  more  ado.  But  I  am  not  fo  unacquainted  ^fwere(j.  ’ 
with  the  zeal  of  fome  men,  which  enables  them  to  fpin  confequences,  and  to 
fee  religion  threatened,  whenever  any  one  ventures  to  quit  their  forms  of  fpeak- 
ing,  as  not  to  forefee  what  names  fuch  a  propofition  as  this  is  like  to  be  charged 
with  :  and  without  doubt  it  will  be  afked,  if  changelings  are  fomething  between 
man  and  beaft,  what  will  become  of  them  in  the  other  world  ?  To  which  I 
anfwer,  1.  It  concerns  me  not  to  know,  or  enquire.  To  their  own  mafter 
they  ftand  or  fall.  It  will  make  their  ftate  neither  better,  nor  worfe,  whether 
we  determine  any  thing  of  it,  or  no.  They  are  in  the  hands  of  a  faithful  crea¬ 
tor  and  a  bountiful  father,  who  difpofes  not  of  his  creatures  according  to  our 
narrow  thoughts  or  opinions,  nor  diftinguifhes  them  according  to  names  and 
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Book  IV.  fpecies  of  our  contrivance.  And  we,  that  know  fo  little  of  this  prefent  world* 
we  are  in,  may,  I  think,  content  ourfelves  without  being  peremptory  in  de¬ 
fining  the  different  ftates,  which  creatures  fhall  come  into,  when  they  go  off 
this  ftage.  It  may  fuffice  us,  that  he  hath  made  known  to  all  thofe,  who  are 
capable  of  inftruCtion,  difcourfe  and  reafoning,  that  they  fhall  come  to  an  ac¬ 
count,  and  receive  according  to  what  they  have  done  in  this  body. 

§  15.  But,  fecondly,  I  anfwer,  the  force  of  thefe  men’s  queftion  (viz.  will 
you  deprive  changelings  of  a  future  ftate  ?)  is  founded  on  one  of  thefe  two  fup- 
pofitions,  which  are  both  falfe.  The  firft  is,  that  all  things,  that  have  the  out¬ 
ward  fhape  and  appearance  of  a  man,  muff  neceffarily  be  defigned  to  an  immor¬ 
tal,  future  being,  after  this  life :  or,  fecondly,  that  whatever  is  of  human  birth 
muff  be  fo.  Take  away  thefe  imaginations,  and  fuch  queftions  will  be  ground- 
lefs  and  ridiculous.  I  defire  then  thofe,  who  think  there  is  no  more  but  an  acci¬ 
dental  difference  between  themfelves  and  changelings,  the  effence  in  both  being  ex¬ 
actly  the  fame,  to  confider,  whether  they  can  imagine  immortality  annexed  to  any 
outward  fhape  of  the  body  ;  the  very  propofing  it,  is,  I  fuppofe,  enough  to  make 
them  difown  it.  No  one  yet,  that  ever  I  heard  of,  how  much  foever  immerfed 
in  matter,  allowed  that  excellency  to  any  figure  of  the  grofs,  fenfible,  outward 
parts,  as  to  affirm  eternal  life  due  to  it,  or  a  necefiary  confequence  of  it ;  or 
that  any  mafs  of  matter  fhould,  after  its  diffolution  here,  be  again  reftored  here¬ 
after  to  an  everlafting  ftate  of  fenfe,  perception,  and  knowledge,  only  becaufe 
it  was  molded  into  this,  or  that  figure,  and  had  fuch  a  particular  frame  of  its  vi- 
fible  parts.  Such  an  opinion  as  this,  placing  immortality  in  a  certain,  fuperficial 
figure,  turns  out  of  doors  all  confideration  of  foul,  or  fpirit,  upon  whofe  ac¬ 
count  alone  fome  corporeal  beings  have  hitherto  been  concluded  immortal,  and 
others  not.  This  is  to  attribute  more  to  the  outfide  than  infide  of  things ;  to 
place  the  excellency  of  a  man  more  in  the  external  fhape  of  his  body,  than  in¬ 
ternal  perfections  of  his  foul :  which  is  but  little  better  than  to  annex  the  great 
and  ineftimable  advantage  of  immortality  and  life  everlafting,  which  he  has 
above  other  material  beings ;  to  annex  it,  I  fay,  to  the  cut  of  his  beard,  or  the  fa- 
fhion  of  his  coat.  For  this,  or  that,  outward  make  of  our  bodies  no  more  carries 
with  it  the  hopes  of  an  eternal  duration,  than  the  fafhion  of  a  man’s  fuit  gives 
him  reafonable  grounds  to  imagine  it  will  never  wear  out,  or  that  it  will  make 
him  immortal.  It  will  perhaps  be  faid,  that  no  body  thinks  that  the  fhape 
makes  any  thing  immortal,  but  it  is  the  fhape  is  the  fign  of  a  rational  foul  with¬ 
in,  which  is  immortal.  I  wonder  who  made  it  the  fign  of  any  fuch  thing :  for 
barely  faying  it,  will  not  make  it  fo.  It  would  require  fome  proofs  to  perfuade 
one  of  it.  No  figure,  that  I  know,  fpeaks  any  fuch  language.  For  it  may  as 
rationally  be  concluded,  that  the  dead  body  of  a  man,  wherein  there  is  to  be  found 
no  more  appearance,  or  action,  of  life,  than  there  is  in  a  ftatue,  has  yet  never- 
thelefs  a  living  foul  in  it,  becaufe  of  its  fhape  3  as  that  there  is  a  rational  foul  in 
a  changeling,  becaufe  he  has  the  outfide  of  a  rational  creature,  when  his  aCtions 
carry  far  lefs  marks  of  reafon  with  them,  in  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life,  than 
what  are  to  be  found  in  many  a  beaft. 

[Monfters.  §  1 6.  But  it  is  the  iffueof  rational  parents,  and  muft  therefore  be  concluded 
to  have  a  rational  foul.  I  know  not  by  what  logick  you  muft  fo  conclude. 
I  am  fure  this  is  a  conclufion,  that  men  no  where  allow  of.  For  if  they  did, 
they  would  not  make  bold,  as  every  where  they  do,  to  deftroy  ill-formed  and 
mif-fhaped  productions.  Ay,  but  thefe  are  monfters.  Let  them  be  fo  ;  what 
will  your  driveling,  unintelligent,  intraCtable  changeling  be  ?  Shall  a  defeCt  in 
the  body  make  a  monfter :  a  defeCt  in  the  mind  (the  far  more  noble,  and  in 
the  common  phrafe,  the  far  more  eflential  part)  not  ?  Shall  the  want  of  a  nofe 
or  a  neck  make  a  monfter,  and  put  fuch  iffue  out  of  the  rank  of  men ;  the 
want  of  reafon  and  underftanding,  not  ?  This  is  to  bring  all  back  again  to  what 
was  exploded  juft  now  :  This  is  to  place  all  in  the  fhape,  and  to  take  the 
meafure  of  a  man,  only  by  his  outfide.  To  fhew  that,  according  to  the 
ordinary  way  of  reafoning  in  this  matter,  people  do  lay  the  whole  ftrefs  on 
the  figure,  and  refolve  the  whole  effence  of  the  fpecies  of  man  (as  they  make 
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it)  into  the  outward  fhape,  how  unreafonable  foever  it  be,  and  how  much  lo-  Chap, 
ever  they  difown  it ;  we  need  but  trace  their  thoughts  and  practice  a  little  IV. 
farther,  and  then  it  will  plainly  appear.  The  well-fhaped  changeling  is  a  man, 
has  a  rational  foul,  tho’  it  appear  not ;  this  is  paid  doubt,  fay  you.  Make  the 
ears  a  little  longer,  and  more  pointed,  and  the  nofe  a  little  flatter  than 
ordinary,  and  then  you  begin  to  boggle:  make  the  face  yet  narrower,  flat¬ 
ter,  and  longer,  and  then  you  are  at  a  ldand :  add  hill  more  and  more  of  the 
likenefs  of  a  brute  to  it,  and  let  the  head  be  perfectly  that  of  fome  other 
animal,  then  prefently  it  is  a  monfter ;  and  it  is  demonstration  with  you  that 
it  hath  no  rational  foul,  and  muft  be  deftroyed.  Where  now  (I  afk)  fhall 
be  the  juft  meafure  of  the  utmoft  bounds  of  that  fhape,  that  carries  with 
it  a  rational  foul  ?  For  fince  there  have  been  human  foetus’s  produced,  half 
beaft,  and  half  man ;  and  others  three  parts  one,  and  one  part  the  other ;  and 
fo  it  is  poffible  they  may  be,  in  all  the  variety  of  approaches  to  the  one,  or  the 
other  fhape,  and  may  have  feveral  degrees  of  mixture  of  the  likenefs  of  a  man, 
or  a  brute  3  I  would  gladly  know  what  are  thofe  precife  lineaments,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  hypothefis,  are,  or  are  not,  capable  of  a  rational  foul  to  be  joined 
to  them  ?  What  fort  of  outflde  is  the  certain  fign  that  there  is,  or  is  not,  fuch 
an  inhabitant  within  ?  For,  till  that  be  done,  we  talk  at  random  of  man  :  and 
lhall  always,  I  fear,  do  fo,  as  long  as  we  give  ourfelves  up  to  certain  founds, 
and  the  imaginations  of  fettled  and  Axed  fpecies  in  nature,  we  know  not  what. 

But,  after  all,  I  defire  it  may  be  confidered,  that  thofe,  who  think  they  have 
anfwered  the  difficulty,  by  telling  us,  that  a  mif-fhaped  foetus  is  a  monfter,  run 
into  the  fame  fault  they  are  arguing  againft,  by  conftituting  a  fpecies  between 
man  and  beaft.  For  what  elfe,  I  pray,  is  their  monfter  in  the  cafe  (if  the  word 
monfter  fignifies  any  thing  at  all)  but  fomething  neither  man  nor  beaft,  but  par¬ 
taking  fomewhat  of  either  ?  And  juft  fo  is  the  changeling  before  mentioned.  So 
neceflary  is  it  to  quit  the  common  notion  of  fpecies  and  effences,  if  we  will  truly 
look  into  the  nature  of  things,  and  examine  them,  by  what  our  faculties  can 
difcover  in  them  as  they  exift,  and  not  by  groundlefs  fancies,  that  have  been 
taken  up  about  them. 

§  1 7.  I  have  mentioned  this  here,  becaufe,  I  think,  we  cannot  be  too  cau-  Words  and 
tious  that  words  and  fpecies,  in  the  ordinary  notions,  which  we  have  been  ufed  fpecies. 
to  of  them,  impofe  not  upon  us.  For  I  am  apt  to  think,  therein  lies  one  great 
obftacle  to  our  clear  and  diftind  knowledge,  efpecially  in  reference  to  fubftances ; 
and  from  thence  has  rofe  a  great  part  of  the  difficulties  about  truth  and  certainty. 

Would  we  accuftom  ourfelves  to  feparate  our  contemplations  and  reafonings 
from  words,  we  might,  in  a  great  meafure,  remedy  this  inconvenience  within 
our  own  thoughts :  but  yet  it  would  ftill  difturb  us  in  our  difcourfe  with  others, 
as  long  as  we  retained  the  opinion,  that  fpecies  and  their  effences  were  any  thing 
elfe  but  our  abftrad  ideas  (fuch  as  they  are)  with  names  annexed  to  them,  to  be 
the  flgns  of  them. 

§  18.  Wherever  we  perceive  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  any  of  Recapitula- 
our  ideas,  there  is  certain  knowledge :  and  wherever  we  are  fure  thofe  ideas  tion. 
agree  with  the  reality  of  things,  there  is  certain  real  knowledge.  Of  which 
agreement  of  our  ideas,  with  the  reality  of  things,  having  here  given  the  marks, 

I  think  I  have  fhewn  wherein  it  is,  that  certainty,  real  certainty,  confifts : 
which,  whatever  it  was  to  others,  was,  I  confefs,  to  me  heretofore,  one  of 
thofe  defiderata  which  I  found  great  want  of. 
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Of  truth  in  general. 

Chap.  §  i.  “  TT7HAT  is  truth  ?”  was  an  enquiry  many  ages  flnce  j  and  it  being 
y  VV  that,  which  all  mankind  either  do,  or  pretend  to  fearch  after, 

it  cannot  but  be  worth  our  while  carefully  to  examine  wherein  it  con  fids,  and 
What  truth  aCqUaint  ourfelves  with  the  nature  of  it,  as  to  obferve  how  the  mind  didin- 
1S‘  guifhes  it  from  fallhood. 

A  right  join-  §  2.  Truth  then  feems  to  me,  in  the  proper  import  of  the  word,  to  flg- 
ing,  or  fepa-  njfy  nothing  but  the  joining,  or  feparating  of  figns,  as  the  things  fignified  by 
»“?fc  ^iem>  do  agree,  or  difagree,  one  with  another.  The  joining,  or  feparating,  of 
ideas,’  or  figns  here  meant,  is  what,  by  another  name,  we  call  propofition.  So  that  truth 
words.  properly  belongs  only  to  propofitions :  whereof  there  are  two  forts,  viz.  mental 
and  verbal ;  as  there  are  two  forts  of  figns  commonly  made  ufe  of,  viz.  ideas 
and  words. 

Which  §3.  To  form  a  clear  notion  of  truth,  it  is  very  neceflary  to  confider  truth 

make  men-  Gf  thought,  and  truth  of  words,  didinCtly  one  from  another  :  but  yet  it  is  very 
ta1,  01 _verbal  difficult  to  treat  0f  them  afunder.  Becaufe  it  is  unavoidable,  in  treating  of 
pioto  io  s.  menta|  proportions,  to  make  ufe  of  words:  and  then  the  inftances  given,  of 
mental  propofitions,  ceafe  immediately  to  be  barely  mental,  and  become  verbal. 
For  a  mental  propofition  being  nothing  but  a  bare  confideration  of  the  ideas,  as 
they  are  in  our  minds  dripped  of  names,  they  lofe  the  nature  of  purely  mental 
propofitions,  as  loon  as  they  are  put  into  words. 

Mental  pro-  §  4.  An  d  that,  which  makes  it  yet  harder  to  treat  of  mental  and  verbal  pro¬ 
pofitions  are  pofltions  feparately,  is,  that  mod  men,  if  not  all,  in  their  thinking  and  reafon- 
beueated of  *n§s  themfelves,  make  ufe  of  words,  indead  of  ideas  j  at  lead  when  the 

’  AibjeCt  of  their  meditation  contains  in  it  complex  ideas.  Which  is  a  great  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  imperfection  and  uncertainty  of  our  ideas  of  that  kind,  and  may, 
if  attentively  made  ufe  of,  ferve  for  a  mark  to  fhew  us,  what  are  thofe  things 
we  have  clear  and  perfect,  edablifhed  ideas  of,  and  what  not.  For  if  we  will 
curioufly  obferve  the  way  our  mind  takes  in  thinking  and  reafoning,  we  diall 
dnd,  I  fuppofe,  that,  when  we  make  any  propofitions  within  our  own  thoughts 
about  white,  or  black  j  l'weet,  or  bitter ;  a  triangle,  or  a  circle ;  we  can  and 
often  do  frame  in  our  minds  the  ideas  themfelves,  without  reflecting  on  the 
names.  But,  when  we  would  confider,  or  make  propofitions  about  the  more 
complex  ideas,  as  of  a  man,  vitriol,  fortitude,  glory,  we  ufually  put  the  name 
for  the  idea :  becaufe  the  ideas,  thefe  names  dand  for,  being,  for  the  mod  part, 
imperfect,  confufed,  and  undetermined,  we  refleCt  on  the  names  themfelves, 
becaufe  they  are  more  clear,  certain,  and  didinCt,  and  readier  occur  to  our 
thoughts  than  the  pure  ideas :  and  lo  we  make  ufe  of  thefe  words,  indead  of 
the  ideas  themfelves,  even  when  we  would  meditate  and  realbn  within  ourfelves, 
and  make  tacit,  mental  propofitions.  In  fubdances,  as  has  been  already  noted, 
this  is  occafioned  by  the  imperfection  of  our  ideas :  we  making  the  name  dand 
for  the  real  eflence,  of  which  we  have  no  idea  at  all.  In  modes,  it  is  occa¬ 
fioned  by  the  great  number  of  Ample  ideas,  that  go  to  the  making  them  up. 
For  many  of  them  being  compounded,  the  name  occurs  much  eafler  than  the 
complex  idea  itfelf,  which  requires  time  and  attention  to  be  recollected,  and  ex¬ 
actly  reprefen  ted  to  the  mind,  even  in  thofe  men  who  have  formerly  been  at  the 
pains  to  do  it ;  and  is  utterly  impolTible  to  be  done  by  thofe,  who,  tho’  they 
have  ready  in  their  memory  the  greated  part  of  the  common  words  of  their 
language,  yet,  perhaps,  never  troubled  themfelves  in  all  their  lives  to  confider 
what  predie  ideas  the  mod  of  them  dood  for.  Some  confufed  or  obfeure  no¬ 
tions  have  ferved  their  turns ;  and  many  who  talk  very  much  of  religion  and 
confcience,  of  church  and  faith,  of  power  and  right,  of  obdrudions  and  hu¬ 
mours,  melancholy  and  choler,  would,  perhaps,  have  little  left  in  their  thoughts 
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and  meditations,  if  one  fhould  defire  them  to  think  only  of  the  things  them-  Chap, 
felves,  and  lay  by  thofe  words,  with  which  they  fo  often  confound  others,  and  VI. 
not  feldom  themfelves  alfo. 

§  5.  But  to  return  to  the  confideration  of  truth:  we  muft,  I  fay,  obferve  Being  no- 
two  forts  of  propofitions  that  we  are  capable  of  making,  thing  but 

First,  mental,  wherein  the  ideas  in  our  under  (landings  are  without  the  ufe  orVbparatfn 
of  words  put  together,  or  feparated  by  the  mind,  perceiving,  or  judging,  of  idea?  with"2 
their  agreement,  or  difagreement.  out  words. 

Secondly,  verbal  propofitions,  which  are  words,  the  (igns  of  our  ideas, 
put  together,  or  feparated  in  affirmative,  or  negative  fentences.  By  which  way 
of  affirming,  or  denying,  thefe  figns,  made  by  founds,  are,  as  it  were,  put 
together,  or  feparated  one  from  another.  So  that  proportion  confffis  in  join¬ 
ing,  or  feparating  figns ;  and  truth  confffis  in  the  putting  together,  or  fepa¬ 
rating  thofe  figns  according  as  the  things,  which  they  Sand  for,  agree,  or 
dilagree. 

§  6.  Every  one’s  experience  will  fatisfy  him,  that  the  mind,  either  by  per-  When  men- 
peiving,  or  fuppofing,  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  any  of  its  ideas,  does  tal  ProPofl-. 
tacitiy  within  itfelf  put  them  into  a  kind  of  propofition,  affirmative,  or  nega-  ^°jSt^tain 
tive,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  exprefs  by  the  terms,  putting  together  and  and  when 
feparating.  Bat  this  adtion  of  the  mind,  which  is  fo  familiar  to  every  thinking  verbal, 
and  reafoning  man,  is  eafier  to  be  conceived  by  reflecting  on  what  paffes  in  us, 
when  we  affirm,  or  deny,  than  to  be  explained  by  words.  When  a  man  has  in 
his  mind  the  idea  of  two  lines,  viz.  the  fide  and  diagonal  of  a  fquare,  whereof 
the  diagonal  is  an  inch  long,  he  may  have  the  idea  alfo  of  the  divifion  of 
that  line,  into  a  certain  number  of  equal  parts  j  v.  g.  into  five,  ten,  an 
hundred,  a  thoufand,  or  any  other  number,  and  may  have  the  idea  of  that 
inch-line  being  .divifible,  or  not  divifible,  into  fuch  equal  parts,  as  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  them  will  be  equal  to  the  fide-line.  Now  whenever  he  perceives,  believes, 
or  fuppofes,  fuch  a  kind  of  divifibility  to  agree,  or  dilagree,  to  his  idea  of  that 
line,  he,  as  it  were,  joins,  or  feparates,  thofe  two  ideas,  viz.  the  idea  of  that 
line,  and  the  idea  of  that  kind  of  divifibility ;  and  fo  makes  a  mental  propo¬ 
fition,  which  is  true,  or  fajfe,  according  as  fuch  a  kind  of  divifibility,  a  divili¬ 
bility  into  fuch  aliquot  parts,  does  really  agree  to  that  line,  or  no.  When  ideas 
are  lb  put  together,  or  feparated  in  the  mind,  as  they,  or  the  things  they  (land 
for,  do  agree,  or  not,  that  is,  as  I  may  call  it,  mental  truth.  But  truth  of 
words  is  fomething  more ;  and  that  is,  the  affirming,  or  denying,  of  words  one 
of  another,  as  the  ideas  they  (land  for,  agree,  or  difagree :  and  this  again  is 
twofold ;  either  purely  verbal  and  trifling,  which  I  (hall  fpeak  of,  chap.  viii.  or 
real  and  iiffirudtive  ;  which  is  the  objedt  of  that  real  knowledge,  which  we 
have  fpoken  of  already. 

§  7.  But  here  again  will  be  apt  to  occur  the  fame  doubt  about  truth,  that  Objection 
did  about  knowledge :  and  it  will  be  objected,  “  that,  if  truth  be  nothing  but  agai'^t^er‘ 
“  the  joining,  or  feparating  of  words  in  propofitions,  as  the  ideas  they  hand  for,  tjjat  thus’it 
“  agree,  or  difagree,  in  men’s  minds,  the  knowledge  of  truth  is  not  fo  valuable  a  may  all  be 
<c  thing,  as  it  is  taken  to  be,  nor  worth  the  pains  and  time  men  employ  to  the  chimerical. 
<c  fearch  of  it ;  fince,  by  this  account,  it  amounts  to  no  more  than  the  con- 
“  formity  of  words  to  the  chimeras  of  men’s  brains.  Who  knows  not,  what 
<c  odd  notions  many  men’s  heads  are  filled  with,  and  what  ftrange  ideas  all 
“  men’s  brains  are  capable  of?  But  if  we  reft  here,  we  know  the  truth  of  no- 
“  thing  by  this  rule,  but  of  the  vifionary  world  in  our  own  imaginations ;  nor 
cc  have  other  truth,  but  what  as  much  concerns  harpies  and  centaurs,  as  men 
“  and  horfes.  For  thofe,  and  the  like,  may  be  ideas  in  our  heads,  and  have 
“  their  agreement  and  difagreement  there,  as  well  as  the  ideas  of  real  beings, 

“  and  fo  have  as  true  propofitions  made  about  them.  And  it  will  be  altogether 
“  as  true  a  propofition,  to  fay  all  centaurs  are  animals,  as  that  all  men  are  ani- 
“  mals ;  and  the  certainty  of  one  as  great  as  the  other.  For  in  both  the  pro- 
“  pofitions,  the  words  are  put  together,  according  to  the  agreement  of  the  ideas 
“  in  our  minds :  and  the  agreement  of  the  idea  of  animal  with  that  of  centaur, 
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“  is  as  clear  and  vifible  to  the  mind,  as  the  agreement  of  the  idea  of  animal 
tc  with  that  of  man;  and  fo  thefe  two  propolitions  are  equally  true,  equally 
“  certain.  But  of  what  ufe  is  all  fuch  truth  to  us? 

§  8.  Tho’  what  has  been  faid  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  to  diftinguifti  real 
from  imaginary  knowledge,  might  fuffice  here,  in  anfwer  to  this  doubt,  to 
diftinguifh  real  truth  from  chimerical,  or  (if  you  pleafe)  barely  nominal,  they 
depending  both  on  the  fame  foundation ;  yet  it  may  be  not  amifs  here  again  to 
confider,  that  tho’  our  words  fignify  nothing  but  our  ideas,  yet  being  defigned 
by  them  to  fignify  things,  the  truth  they  contain,  when  put  into  propofitions, 
will  be  only  verbal,  when  they  ftand  for  ideas  in  the  mind,  that  have  not  an 
agreement  with  the  reality  of  things.  And,  therefore,  truth,  as  well  as  know¬ 
ledge,  may  well  come  under  the  diftindtion  of  verbal  and  real ;  that  being  only 
verbal  truth,  wherein  terms  are  joined  according  to  the  agreement,  or  difagree- 
ment  of  the  ideas  they  ftand  for,  without  regarding  whether  our  ideas  are  fuch 
as  really  have,  or  are  capable  of  having  an  exiftence  in  nature.  But  then  it 
is  they  contain  real  truth,  when  thefe  figns  are  joined,  as  our  ideas  agree  ;  and 
when  our  ideas  are  fuch,  as  we  know  are  capable  of  having  an  exiftence  in 
nature  :  which  in  fubftances  we  cannot  know,  but  by  knowing  that  fuch  have 
exifted. 


Falfhood  is  §  9.  Tr  uth  is  the  marking  down  in  words  the  agreement,  or  difagreement, 
the  joining  Gf  foeas  as  jt  is.  Falfhood  is  the  marking  down  in  words  the  agreement,  or 
other  wife5  difagreement  of  ideas,  otherwife  than  it  is.  And  fo  far  as  thefe  ideas,  thus 
than  their  marked  by  founds,  agree  to  their  archetypes,  fo  far  only  is  the  truth  real, 
ideas  agree.  The  knowledge  of  this  truth  confifts  in  knowing  what  ideas  the  words  ftand  for, 
and  the  perception  of  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  thofe  ideas,  according 
as  it  is  marked  by  thofe  words. 

General  pro-  §  io.  But,  becaufe  words  are  looked  on  as  the  great  conduits  of  truth  and 
beueated^f  knowledge,  and  that  in  conveying  and  receiving  of  truth,  and  commonly  in 
more  at  ’  reafoning  about  it,  we  make  ufe  of  words  and  propofitions,  I  fhall  more  at 
large.  large  enquire,  wherein  the  certainty  of  real  truths,  contained  in  propofitions, 
confifts,  and  where  it  is  to  be  had ;  and  endeavour  to  fhew,  in  what  fort  of  uni- 
verfal  propofitions  we  are  capable  of  being  certain  of  their  real  truth,  or  falf¬ 
hood. 

I  shall  begin  with  general  propofitions,  as  thofe  which  moft  employ  our 
thoughts,  and  exercife  our  contemplation.  General  truths  are  moft  looked  after 
by  the  mind,  as  thofe  that  moft  enlarge  our  knowledge ;  and  by  their  compre- 
henfivenefs,  fatisfying  us  at  once  of  many  particulars,  enlarge  our  view,  and 
fhorten  our  way  to  knowledge. 

Moral  and  §  ii.  Besides  truth,  taken  in  the  ftridt  fenfe  before-mentioned,  there  are 
metaphyhcal  other  forts  of  truth;  as,  i.  Moral  truth,  which  is  fpeaking  of  things  according 
to  the  perfuafion  of  our  own  minds,  tho’  the  propofition,  we  fpeak,  agree  not 
to  the  reality  of  things.  2.  Metaphyfical  truth,  which  is  nothing  but  the  real 
exiftence  of  things,  conformable  to  the  ideas,  to  which  we  have  annexed  their 
names.  This,  tho’  it  feems  to  confift  in  the  very  beings  of  things,  yet  when 
confidered  a  little  nearly,  will  appear  to  include  a  tacit  propofition,  whereby  the 
mind  joins  that  particular  thing  to  the  idea  it  had  before  fettled  with  a  name  to 
it.  But  thefe  confiderations  of  truth,  either  having  been  before  taken  notice  of, 
or  not  being  much  to  our  prefent  purpofe,  it  may  fuffice  here  only  to  have 
mentioned  them. 
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Of  univerfal  propofitions,  their  truth  and  certainty.  c «* 

§  I.  r  I  'H  O’  the  examining  and  judging  of  ideas  by  themfelves,  their  names 

X  being  quite  laid  afide,  be  the  befe  and  fureH  way  to  clear  and  diHindt  Wordsnecef- 
knowledge  ;  yet,  thro’  the  prevailing  cuHom  of  ufing  founds  for  ideas,  I  think  fary  to 
it  is  very  feldom  pradtifed.  Every  one  may  obferve  how  common  it  is  for  names  knowledge, 
to  be  made  ufe  of,  inftead  of  the  ideas  themfelves,  even  when  men  think  and 
reafon  within  their  own  breads  j  efpecially  if  the  ideas  be  very  complex,  and 
made  up  of  a  great  colledion  of  fimple  ones.  This  makes  the  confideration  of 
words  and  propofitions  fo  necelfary  a  part  of  the  treatife  of  knowledge,  that  it 
is  very  hard  to  fpeak  intelligibly  of  the  one,  without  explaining  the  other. 

§  2.  All  the  knowledge  we  have,  being  only  of  particular,  or  general  truths,  General 
it  is  evident  that,  whatever  may  be  done  in  the  former  of  thefe,  the  latter,  which  trutlls  hardlf 
is  that  which  with  reafon  is  moft  fought  after,  can  never  be  well  made  known,  ' 

and  is  very  feldom  apprehended,  but  as  conceived  and  exprelfed  in  words.  It  is  verbal  propo- 
not  therefore  out  of  our  way,  in  the  examination  of  our  knowledge,  to  enquire  fitions. 
into  the  truth  and  certainty  of  univerfal  propofitions. 

§  3.  But  that  we  may  not  be  milled  in  this  cafe,  by  that  which  is  the  danger  Certainty 
everywhere,  I  mean  by  the  doubtfulnefs  of  terms,  it  is  fit  to  obferve,  that  cer- two~fold’ 
tainty  is  two-fold  j  certainty  of  truth,  and  certainty  of  knowledge.  Certainty  of  knowledge 
truth  is,  when  words  are  fo  put  together  in  propofitions,  as  exadlly  to  exprefs  the 
agreement,  or  difagreement  of  the  ideas  they  Hand  for,  as  really  it  is.  Certainty  , 
of  knowledge  is,  to  perceive  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  ideas,  as  exprelfed 
in  any  propofition.  This  we  ufually  call  knowing,  or  being  certain  of  the  truth 
of  any  propofition. 

§  4.  Now  becaufe  we  cannot  be  certain  of  the  truth  of  any  general  propo-  Nopropofi- 
fition,  unlefs  we  know  the  precife  bounds  and  extent  of  the  Ipecies  its  terms  Hand 
for,  it  is  necelfary  we  fhould  know  the  elfence  of  each  fpecies,  which  is  that  which  truc  wbere 
conllitutes  and  bounds  it.  This,  in  all  fimple  ideas  and  modes,  is  not  hard  to  do.  theefience  of 
For  in  thefe,  the  real  and  nominal  elfence  being  the  fame  ;  or,  which  is  all  one,  each^fpecies 
the  abfiradt  idea,  which  the  general  term  Hands  for,  being  the  foie  elfence  and  ™not10ne  * 
boundary,  that  is,  or  can  be,  fuppofed  of  the  fpecies,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  how  known, 
far  the  fpecies  extends,  or  what  things  are  comprehended  under  each  term : 
which,  it  is  evident,  are  all  that  have  an  exadt  conformity  with  the  idea  it 
Hands  for,  and  no  other.  But  in  fubHances,  wherein  a  real  eflence  diHindt  from 
the  nominal  is  fuppofed  to  conHitute,  determine,  and  bound  the  fpecies,  the 
extent  of  the  general  word  is  very  uncertain  :  becaufe^  not  knowing  this  real  ef- 
fence,  we  cannot  know  what  is,  or  is  not  of  that  fpecies ;  and  confequently  what 
may,  or  may  not  with  certainty  be  affirmed  of  it.  And  thus  fpeaking  of  a  man, 
or  gold,  or  any  other  fpecies  of  natural  fubHances,  as  fuppofed  conlfituted  by  a 
precife,  real  elfence,  which  nature  regularly  imparts  to  every  individual  of  that 
kind,  whereby  it  is  made  to  be  of  that  fpecies,  we  cannot  be  certain  of  the  truth 
of  any  affirmation,  or  negation  made  of  it.  For  man,  or  gold,  taken  in  this 
fenfe,  and  ufed  for  fpecies  of  things,  conHituted  by  real  elfences,  different  from 
the  complex  idea  in  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker,  Hand  for  we  know  not  what : 
and  the  extent  of  thefe  fpecies,  with  fuch  boundaries,  are  fo  unknown  and  un¬ 
determined,  that  it  is  impoffible  with  any  certainty  to  affirm,  that  all  men  are 
rational,  or  that  all  gold  is  yellow.  But  where  the  nominal  elfence  is  kept  to, 
as  the  boundary  of  each  fpecies,  and  men  extend  the  application  of  any  general 
term  no  farther  than  to  the  particular  things,  in  which  the  complex  idea,  it  Hands 
for,  is  to  be  found,  there  they  are  in  no  danger  to  miHake  the  bounds  of  each  fpecies, 
nor  can  be  in  doubt,  on  this  account,  whether  any  propofitions  be  true,  or  no. 

I  have  chofe  to  explain  this  uncertainty  of  propofitions  in  this  fcholaHick  way, 
and  have  made  ufe  of  the  terms  of  elfences  and  fpecies,  on  purpofe  to  Ihew  the 
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Book  IV.  abfurdity  and  inconvenience  there  is  to  think  of  them,  as  of  any  other  fort  of 
realities,  than  barely  abftraCt  ideas,  with  names  to  them.  To  fuppofethat  the 
fpecies  of  things  are  any  thing,  but  the  forting  of  them  under  general  names, 
according  as  they  agree  to  feveral  abftraCt  ideas,  of  which  we  make  thofe  names 
the  ligns,  is  to  confound  truth,  and  introduce  uncertainty  into  all  general 
propofitions,  that  can  be  made  about  them.  Tho’  therefore,  thefe  things  might, 
to  people  not  poflefled  with  fcholaftick  learning,  be  perhaps  treated  of  in  a 
better  and  clearer  way ;  yet  thofe  wrong  notions  of  efiences,  or  fpecies,  having 
got  root  in  mod  people’s  minds,  who  have  received  any  tinChire  from  the 
learning,  which  has  prevailed  in  this  part  of  the  world,  are  to  be  diicovered  and 
removed,  to  make  way  for  that  ufe  of  words,  which  fhould  convey  certainty 
with  it. 

This  more  §  5.  The  names  of  fubftances  then,  whenever  made  to  ftand  for  fpecies, 
concerns''7  are  fuppofed  to  be  constituted  by  real  efiences,  which  we  know  not,  are 

fubftances.  not  capable  to  convey  certainty  to  the  understanding :  of  the  truth  of  general 
proportions  made  up  of  fuch  terms,  we  cannot  be  fure.  The  reafon  whereof 
is  plain  :  for  how  can  we  be  fure  that  this,  or  that  quality  is  in  gold,  when  we 
know  not  what  is,  or  is  not  gold  ?  Since,  in  this  way  of  Speaking,  nothing  is  gold 
but  what  partakes  of  an  efience,  which  we  not  knowing,  cannot  know  where 
it  is  or  is  not,  and  fo  cannot  be  fure  that  any  parcel  of  matter  in  the  world,  is, 
or  is  not,  in  this  fenfe,  gold ;  being  incurably  ignorant,  whether  it  has,  or  has 
not,  that  which  makes  any  thing  to  be  called  gold,  i.  e.  that  real  effence  of  gold, 
whereof  we  have  no  idea  at  all :  this  being  as  impoffible  for  us  to  know,  as  it  is 
for  a  blind  man  to  tell  in  what  flower  the  colour  of  a  panfie  is,  or  is  not  to  be 
found,  whilfl:  he  has  no  idea  of  the  colour  of  a  panfie  at  all.  Or  if  we  could 
(which  is  impoffible)  certainly  know  where  a  real  efience,  which  we  know  not, 
is ;  v.  g.  in  what  parcels  of  matter  the  real  efience  of  gold  is  ;  yet  could  we  not 
be  fure,  that  this  or  that  quality  could  with  truth  be  affirmed  of  gold  :  fince  it 
is  impoffible  for  us  to  know,  that  this  or  that  quality,  or  idea,  has  a  neceflary 
connection  with  a  real  efience,  of  which  we  have  no  idea  at  all,  whatever  ipe- 
cies  that  fuppofed,  real  efience  may  be  imagined  to  conftitute. 

The  truth  of  §  6.  On  the  other  fide,  the  names  of  fubftances,  when  made  ufe  of,  as  they 
fa^proX  ^10u^  be,  for  the  ideas  men  have  in  their  minds,  though  they  carry  a  clear 
tions  con-  and  determinate  fignification  with  them,  will  not  yet  ferve  us  to  make  many 
cerning  fub-  univerfal  propofitions,  of  whofe  truth  we  can  be  certain.  Not  becaufe  in  this 
hances,  is  to  ufe  Gf  them  we  are  uncertain  what  things  are  fignified  by  them,  but  becaufe 
the  complex  ideas  they  ftand  for,  are  fuch  combinations  of  fimple  ones,  as  car¬ 
ry  not  with  them  any  difcoverable  connection,  or  repugnancy,  but  with  a  very 
few  other  ideas. 

§  7.  The  complex  ideas,  that  our  names  of  the  fpecies  of  fubftances  pro¬ 
perly  ftand  for,  are  collections  of  fuch  qualities,  as  have  been  obferved  to 
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ca  fes  is  to  be  cxift  in  an  unknown  fubftratum,  which  we  call  fubftance  :  but  what  other  qua- 
known.  fities  necefiarily  co-exift  with  fuch  combinations,  we  cannot  certainly  know, 
unlefs  we  can  difeover  their  natural  dependance  ;  which  in  their  primary  qua¬ 
lities,  we  can  go  but  a  very  little  way  in ;  and  in  all  their  fecondary  qualities, 
we  can  difeover  no  connection  at  all,  for  the  reafons  mentioned,  chap.  iii.  §  1 1, 
&c.  viz.  1 .  Becaufe  we  know  not  the  real  conftitutions  of  fubftances,  on  which 
each  fecondary  quality  particularly  depends.  2.  Did  we  know  that,  it  would 
ferve  us  only  for  experimental  (not  univerfal)  knowledge ;  and  reach  with  cer¬ 
tainty  no  farther,  than  that  bare  inftance:  becaufe  our  underftandings  can  dif¬ 
eover  no  conceivable  connection  between  any  fecondary  quality,  and  any  modi¬ 
fication  whatfoever,  of  any  of  the  primary  ones.  And  therefore,  there  are 
very  few  general  propofitions  to  be  made  concerning  fubftances,  which  can  carry 
with  them  undoubted  certainty. 

§  8-  All  gold  is  fixed,  is  apropofition,  whofe  truth  we  cannot  be  certain  of, 
how  univerfally  foever  it  be  believed.  For  if,  according  to  the  ufelefs  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  fchools,  any  one  fuppofes  the  term  gold  to  ftand  for  a  fpecies  of 
things,  fet  out  by  nature,  by  a  real  efience  belonging  to  it,  it  is  evident  he  knows 
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not  what  particular  fubftances  are  of  that  {pedes ;  and  fo  cannot,  with  certainty,  Chap. 
affirm  any  thing  univerfally  of  gold.  But  if  he  makes  gold  hand  for  a  {pecies,  VI. 
determined  by  its  nominal  e {fence,  let  the  nominal  effience,  for  example,  be  the 
complex  idea  of  a  body  of  a  certain  yellow  colour,  malleable,  fufible,  and  heavier 
than  any  other  known  ;  in  this  proper  ufe  of  the  word  gold,  there  is  no  diffi¬ 
culty  to  know,  what  is,  or  is  not  gold.  But  yet  no  other  quality  can  with  cer¬ 
tainty  be  univerfally  affirmed,  or  denied,  of  gold,  but  what  hath  a  difcoverable  con¬ 
nection,  or  inconfiftency,  with  that  nominal  effience.  Fixednefs,  for  example, 
having  no  neceffary  connection,  that  we  can  dilcover,  with  the  colour,  weight, 
or  any  other  fimple  idea  of  our  complex  one,  or  with  the  whole  combination 
together ;  it  is  impoffible  that  we  ffiould  certainly  know  the  truth  of  this  propo¬ 
rtion,  that  all  gold  is  fixed. 

§  9.  As  there  is  no  difcoverable  connection  between  fixednefs ;  and  the  co¬ 
lour,  weight,  and  other  fimple  ideas  of  that  nominal  effience  of  gold ;  fo  if  we 
make  our  complex  idea  of  gold,  a  body  yellow,  fufible,  duCtile,  weighty,  and 
fixed,  we  {hall  be  at  the  fame  uncertainty  concerning  folubility  in  aqua  regia, 
and  for  the  fame  reafon  :  fince  we  can  never,  from  confideration  of  the  ideas 
themfelves,  with  certainty  affirm,  or  deny  of  a  body,  whofe  complex  idea  is 
made  up  of  yellow,  very  weighty,  duCtile,  fufible,  and  fixed,  that  it  is  foluble 
in  aqua  regia  ;  and  fo  on,  of  the  reft  of  its  qualities.  I  would  gladly  meet  with 
one  general  affirmation,  concerning  any  quality  of  gold,  that  any  one  can  cer¬ 
tainly  know  is  true.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  prefently  objected,  is  not  this  an 
univerfal  certain  propofition,  “  all  gold  is  malleable  ?”  To  which  I  anfwer,  it  is  a 
very  certain  propofition,  if  malleablenefs  be  a  part  of  the  complex  idea,  the 
word  gold  {lands  for.  But  then,  here  is  nothing  affirmed  of  gold,  but  that  that 
found  {lands  for  an  idea,  in  which  malleablenefs  is  contained  :  and  fuch  a  fort  of 
truth  and  certainty  as  this,  it  is  to  fay,  a  centaur  is  four-footed.  But  if  malleablenefs 
makes  not  a  part  of  the  fpecifick  effience,  the  name  gold  {lands  for,  it  is  plain, 

“  all  gold  is  malleable,”  is  not  a  certain  propofition.  Becaufe,  let  the  complex  idea 
of  gold  be  made  up  of  which  foever  of  its  other  qualities  you  rpleafe,  mallea¬ 
blenefs  will  not  appear  to  depend  on  that  complex  idea,  nor  follow  from  any 
fimple  one,  contained  in  it :  the  connection  that  malleablenefs  has  (if  it  has  any) 
with  thofe  other  qualities,  being  only  by  the  intervention  of  the  real  conftitution 
of  its  infenfible  parts ;  which,  fince  we  know  not,  it  is  impoffible  we  lhould 
perceive  that  connection,  unlefs  we  could  difcover  that  which  ties  them  together. 

§  10.  The  more,  indeed  of  thefe  co-exifting  qualities  we  unite  into  one  As  far  as  any 
complex  idea,  under  one  name,  the  more  precife  and  determinate  we  make  the  |lich  co-ex- 
fignification  of  that  word  ;  but  yet  never  make  it  thereby  more  capable  of  uni- 
verfal  certainty,  in  refpeCt  of  other  qualities,  not  contained  in  our  complex  idea ;  fo  far  uni-’ 
fince  we  perceive  not  their  connection,  or  dependance,  one  on  another,  being  ig-  verfal  propo- 
norant  both  of  that  real  conftitution,  in  which  they  are  all  founded,  and  alfo 
how  they  flow  from  it.  For  the  chief  part  of  our  knowledge,  concerning  fub-  gllt  th;s  will 
fiances,  is  not,  as  in  other  things,  barely  of  the  relation  of  two  ideas,  that  go  but  a  lit- 
may  exift  feparately  ;  but  is  of  the  neceflary  connection  and  co-exiftence  of  lje~ 

feveral  diftinCt  ideas  in  the  fame  fubjeCl,  or  of  their  repugnancy  fo  to  co-exift.  ‘  ’ 
Could  we  begin  at  the  other  end,  and  difcover  what  it  was,  wherein  that  colour 
confifted,  what  made  a  body  lighter,  or  heavier,  what  texture  of  parts  made  it 
malleable,  fufible,  and  fixed,  and  fit  to  be  diffiolved  in  this  fort  of  liquor,  and 
not  in  another ;  if  (I  fay)  we  had  fuch  an  idea  as  this  of  bodies,  and  could  per¬ 
ceive  wherein  all  fenfible  qualities  originally  confift,  and  how  they  are  produced; 
we  might  frame  fuch  abftraCt  ideas  of  them,  as  would  furnith  us  with  matter  of 
more  general  knowledge,  and  enable  us  to  make  univerfal  propofitions,  that 
fhculd  carry  general  truth  and  certainty  with  them.  But  whilft  our  complex 
ideas,  of  the  forts  of  fubftances,  are  fo  remote  from  that  internal  real  conftitution, 
on  which  their  fenfible  qualities  depend,  and  are  made  up  of  nothing  but  an  im- 
perfeCt  collection  of  thofe  apparent  qualities  our  fenfes  can  difcover ;  there  can  be 
very  few  general  propofitions  concerning  fubftances,  of  whofe  real  truth  we  can 
be  certainly  affured  :  fince  there  are  but  few  fimple  ideas,  of  whofe  connection 
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and  necefiary  co-exiftence  we  can  have  certain  and  undoubted  knowledge.  I 
imagine,  amongft  all  the  fecondary  qualities  of  fubftances,  and  the  powers  re¬ 
latino-  to  them,  there  cannot  any  two  be  named,  whofe  necefiary  co-exiftence,  or 
repugnance  to  co-exift,  can  certainly  be  known,  unlefs  in  thofe  of  the  fame  fenfe, 
which  necefiarily  exclude  one  another,  as  I  have  elfewhere  jfhewed.  No  one,  I 
think,  by  the  colour  that  is  in  any  body,  can  certainly  know  what  fmell,  tafte, 
found,  or  tangible  qualities  it  has,  nor  what  alterations  it  is  capable  to  make, 
or  receive,  on,  or  from  other  bodies.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  found,  or 
tafte,  &c.  Our  fpecifkk  names  of  fubftances  ftanding  for  any  collections  of 
fuch  ideas,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  we  can  with  them  make  very  few 
general  propofitions  of  undoubted,  real  certainty.  But  yet  fo  far  as  any  com¬ 
plex  idea,  of  any  fort  of  fubftances,  contains  in  it  any  fimple  idea,  whofe 
neceffary  co-exiftence  with  any  other  may  be  difeovered,  fo  far  univerfal  propo- 
litions  may  with  certainty  be  made  concerning  it :  v.  g.  could  any  one  difeover 
a  neceffary  connection  between  malleablenels,  and  the  colour,  or  weight  of 
gold,  or  any  other  part  of  the  complex  idea,  fignified  by  that  name,  he  might 
make  a  certain,  univerfal  proportion,  concerning  gold,  in  this  refpeCt ;  and  the 
real  truth  of  this  propofition,  “  that  all  gold  is  malleable,”  would  be  as  certain  as 
of  this,  “  the  three  angles  of  all  right-lined  triangles  are  equal  to  two  right  ones.” 

§  ii.  Had  we  fuch  ideas  of  fubftances,  as  to  know  what  real  conftitutions 
produce  thofe  fenfible  qualities,  we  find  in  them,  and  how  thofe  qualities  flowed 
from  thence,  we  could,  by  the  fpecifick  ideas  of  their  real  eflences  in  our  own 
minds,  more  certainly  find  out  their  properties,  and  difeover  what  qualities  they 
had,  or  had  not,  than  we  can  now  by  our  fenfes :  and  to  know  the  properties 
of  gold,  it  would  be  no  more  neceffary  that  gold  fhould  exift,  and  that  we 
fhould  make  experiments  upon  it,  than  it  is  neceffary  for  the  knowing  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  a  triangle,  that  a  triangle  fhould  exift  in  any  matter ;  the  idea  in  our 
minds  would  ferve  for  the  one,  as  well  as  the  other.  But  we  are  fo  far  from 
being  admitted  into  the  fecrets  of  nature,  that  we  fcarce  fo  much  as  ever  ap¬ 
proach  the  firft  entrance  towards  them.  For  w7e  are  wont  to  confider  the  fub¬ 
ftances  we  meet  with,  each  of  them  as  an  entire  thing  by  itfelf,  having  all  its 
qualities  in  itfelf,  and  independent  of  other  things ;  overlooking,  for  the  moft 
part,  the  operations  of  thofe  invifible  fluids  they  are  encompaffed  with,  and 
upon  whofe  motions  and  operations  depend  the  greateft  part  of  thofe  qualities 
which  are  taken  notice  of  in  them,  and  are  made  by  us  the  inherent  marks  of 
diftinCtion,  whereby  we  know  and  denominate  them.  Put  a  piece  of  gold  any 
where  by  itfelf,  feparate  from  the  reach  and  influence  of  all  other  bodies,  it 
will  immediately  lofe  all  its  colour  and  weight,  and,  perhaps,  malleablenefs  too ; 
which,  for  ought  I  know,  would  be  changed  into  a  perfect  friability.  Water, 
in  which  to  us  fluidity  is  an  effential  quality,  left  to  itfelf,  would  ceafe  to  be 
fluid.  But  if  inanimate  bodies  owe  fo  much  of  their  prefent  ftate  to  other 
bodies  without  them,  that  they  would  not  be  what  they  appear  to  us,  were 
thofe  bodies,  that  environ  them,  removed,  it  is  yet  more  fo  in  vegetables,  which 
are  nourished,  grow,  and  produce  leaves,  flowers,  and  feeds,  in  a  conftant 
fucceflion.  And,  if  we  look  a  little  nearer  into  the  ftate  of  animals,  we  Ihall 
find  that  their  dependance,  as  to  life,  motion,  and  the  moft  confiderable  qua¬ 
lities  to  be  obferved  in  them,  is  fo  wholly  on  extrinfical  caufes  and  qualites  of 
other  bodies,  that  make  no  part  of  them,  that  they  cannot  fubfift  a  moment 
without  them.;  tho’  yet  thofe  bodies,  on  which  they  depend,  are  little  taken 
notice  of,  and  make  no  part  of  the  complex  ideas  we  frame  of  thofe  animals. 
Take  the  air  but  a  minute  from  the  greateft  part  of  living  creatures,  and  they 
prefently  lofe  fenfe,  life,  and  motion.  This  the  neceflity  of  breathing  has  for¬ 
ced  into  our  knowledge.  But  how  many  other  extrinfical,  and,  poflibly,  very 
remote  bodies,  do  the  fprings  of  thofe  admirable  machines  depend  on,  which 
are  not  vulgarly  obferved,  or  fo  much  as  thought  on ;  and  how  many  are  there, 
which  the  fevereft  enquiry  can  never  difeover  ?  The  inhabitants  of  this  fpot  of 
the  univerfe,  tho’  removed  fo  many  millions  of  miles  from  the  fun,  yet  depend 
fo  much  on  the  duly  tempered  motion  of  particles  coming  from,  or  agitated  by 
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it,  that  were  this  earth  removed,  but  a  fmall  part  of  that  didance,  out  of  its  Chap. 
prefent  fituation,  and  placed  a  little  farther,  or  nearer,  that  fource  of  heat,  it  is  VI. 
more  than  probable  that  the  greated  part  of  the  animals  in  it  would  immediately 
perifh :  fince  we  find  them  fo  often  dedroyed  by  an  excefs,  or  defeCt,  of  the  fun’s 
warmth,  which  an  accidental  pofition,  in  fome  parts  of  this  our  little  globe, 
expofes  them  to.  The  qualities  obferved  in  a  loaddone  mud  needs  have  their 
fource  far  beyond  the  confines  of  that  body ;  and  the  ravage  made  often  on. 
feveral  forts  of  animals,  by  invifible  caufes,  the  certain  death,  (as  we  are  told)  of 
fome  of  them,  by  barely  pa  fling  the  line,  or,  as  it  is  certain  of  others,  by  being 
removed  into  a  neighbouring  country,  evidently  fliew  that  the  concurrence  and 
operation  of  feveral  bodies,  with  which  they  are  feldom  thought  to  have  any 
thing  to  do,  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  make  them  be  what  they  appear  to  us, 
and  to  preferve  thofe  qualities,  by  which  we  know  and  diftinguifli  them.  We 
are  then  quite  out  of  the  way,  when  we  think  that  things  contain  within  them- 
felves  the  qualities  that  appear  to  us  in  them :  and  we  in  vain  fearch  for  that  con- 
ftitution  within  the  body  of  a  fly,  or  an  elephant,  upon  which  depend  thofe  qua¬ 
lities  and  powers  we  obferve  in  them.  For  which,  perhaps,  to  underftand  them 
aright,  we  ought  to  look  not  only  beyond  this  our  earth  and  atmofphere,  but 
even  beyond  the  fun,  or  remoteft  dar,  our  eyes  have  yet  difcovered.  For  how 
much  the  being  and  operation  of  particular  fubftances,  in  this  our  globe,  depend 
on  caufes  utterly  beyond  our  view,  is  impoflible  for  us  to  determine.  We  fee  and 
perceive  fome  of  the  motions,  and  grofler  operations  of  things  here  about  us ; 
but  whence  the  dreams  come,  that  keep  all  thefe  curious  machines  in  motion  and 
repair,  how  conveyed  and  modified,  is  beyond  our  notice  and  apprehenfion: 
and  the  great  parts  and  wheels,  as  I  may  fo  fay,  of  this  dupendous  druCture  of 
the  univerfe,  may,  for  ought  we  know,  have  l'uch  a  connection  and  dependance, 
in  their  influences  and  operations  one  upon  another,  that,  perhaps,  things  in  this 
our  manfion  would  put  on  quite  another  face,  and  ceafe  to  be  what  they  are,  if 
fome  one  of  the  dars,  or  great  bodies,  incomprehenfibly  remote  from  us,  fliould 
ceafe  to  be,  or  move  as  it  does.  This  is  certain,  things  however  abfolute  and 
intire  they  feem  in  themfelves,  are  but  retainers  to  other  parts  of  nature,  for 
that  which  they  are  mod  token  notice  of  by  us.  Their  obfervable  qualities, 
aCtions,  and  powers,  are  owing  to  fomething  without  them ;  and  there  is  not 
fo  compleat  and  perfeCt  a  part,  that  we  know,  of  nature,  which  does  not  owe  the 
being  it  has,  and  the  excellencies  of  it,  to  its  neighbours ;  and  we  mud  not  con-j 
fine  our  thoughts  within  the  furface  of  any  body,  but  look  a  great  deal  farther, 
to  comprehend  perfectly  thofe  qualities  that  are  in  it. 

§  12.  If  this  be  fo,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  we  have  very  imperfeCt 
ideas  of  fubdances ;  and  that  the  real  eflences,  on  which  depend  their  properties 
and  operations,  are  unknown  to  us.  We  cannot  difcover  fo  much  as  that  fize, 
figure,  and  texture,  of  their  minute  and  aCtive  parts,  which  is  really  in  them ; 
much  lefs  the  different  motions  and  impulfes  made  in,  and  upon  them,  by  bodies 
from  without,  upon  which  depends,  and  by  which  is  formed,  the  greated  and 
mod  remarkable  part  of  thofe  qualities  we  obferve  in  them,  and  of  which  our 
complex  ideas  of  them  are  made  up.  This  confideration  alone  is  enough  to  put 
an  end  to  all  our  hopes  of  ever  having  the  ideas  of  their  real  eflences ;  which, 
whild  we  want  the  nominal  eflences,  we  make  ufe  of,  indead  of  them,  will  be 
able  to  furnilli  us  but  very  lparingly  with  any  general  knowledge,  or  univerfal 
propofitions,  capable  of  real  certainty. 

§  13.  We  are  not,  therefore,  to  wonder,  if  certainty  be  to  be  found  in  very  Judgment 
few  general  propofitions,  made  concerning  fubdances :  our  knowledge  of  their  may  reach 
qualities  and  properties  go  very  feldom  farther  than  our  fenfes  reach  and  inform 
us.  Poffibly  inquifitive  and  obferving  men  may,  by  drength  of  judgment,  pene-  knowledge, 
trate  farther,  and  on  probabilities  token  from  wary  obfervation,  and  hints  well  laid 
together,  often  guefs  right,  at  what  experience  has  not  yet  difcovered  to  them. 

But  this  is  but  guefling  dill ;  it  amounts  only  to  opinion,  and  has  not  that  cer¬ 
tainty,  which  is  requifite  to  knowledge.  For  all  general  knowledge  lies  only  in  our 
own  thoughts,  and  conflds  barely  in  the  contemplation  of  our  own  abdraCt  ideas. 
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What  is  re- 
quifite  for 
our  know¬ 
ledge  of  fub- 
llances. 


Whilft  our 
ideas  of  fub¬ 
ftances  con¬ 
tain  not  their 
real  confti- 
tutions,  we 
can  make 
but  few,  ge¬ 
nera],  cer¬ 
tain  propo- 
litions  con¬ 
cerning 
them. 


Wherever  we  perceive  any  agreement,  or  difagreement  amongft  them,  there  we 
have  general  knowledge  >  and,  by  putting  the  names  of  thole  ideas  together  ac¬ 
cordingly  in  propofitions,  can  with  certainty  pronounce  general  truths.  But  be- 
caufe  the  abftrad  ideas  of  fubflances,  for  which  their  fpecifick  names  Hand,  when¬ 
ever  they  have  any  diftind  and  determinate  fignification,  have  a  difcoverable  con¬ 
nexion,  or  inconliftency  with  but  a  very  few  other  ideas ;  the  certainty  of  uni¬ 
verfal  propofitions,  concerning  fubftances,  is  very  narrow  and  fcanty  in  that  part, 
which  is  our  principal  enquiry  concerning  them :  and  there  are  fcarce  any  of  the 
names  of  fubllances,  let  the  idea,  it  is  applied  to,  be  what  it  will,  of  which  we 
can  generally  and  with  certainty  pronounce,  that  it  has,  or  has  not,  this  or  that 
other  quality  belonging  to  it,  and  conftantly  co-exifting,  or  inconfiftent  with  that 
idea,  wherever  it  is  to  be  found. 

§14.  Before  we  can  have  any  tolerable  knowledge  of  this  kind,  we  mult 
firflt  know  what  changes  the  primary  qualities  of  one  body  do  regularly  produce 
in  the  primary  qualities  of  another,  and  how.  Secondly,  we  mull  know  what 
primary  qualities  of  any  body  produce  certain  fenfations,  or  ideas  in  us.  This  is 
in  truth  no  lefs  than  to  know  all  the  effeds  of  matter,  under  its  divers  modifi¬ 
cations  of  bulk,  figure,  cohefion  of  parts,  motion  and  reft.  Which,  I  think, 
every  body  will  allow,  is  utterly  impofiible  to  be  known  by  us,  without  revela¬ 
tion.  Nor  if  it  were  revealed  to  us,  what  fort  of  figure,  bulk,  or  motion  of 
corpufcles,  would  produce  in  us  the  fenfation  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  what  fort 
of  figure,  bulk  and  texture  of  parts,  in  the  fuperficies  of  any  body  were  fit  to 
give  fuch  corpufcles  their  due  motion  to  produce  that  colour  j  would  that  be 
enough  to  make  univerfal  propofitions  with  certainty,  concerning  the  feveral 
forts  of  them,  unlefs  we  had  faculties  acute  enough  to  perceive  the  precife  bulk, 
figure,  texture  and  motion  of  bodies  in  thofe  minute  parts,  by  which  they  ope¬ 
rate  on  our  fenfes,  that  fo  we  might  by  thofe  frame  our  abftrad  ideas  of  them. 
I  have  mentioned  here  Only  corporeal  fubftances,  whofe  operations  feem  to  lie 
more  level  to  our  underftandings :  for,  as  to  the  operations  of  fpirits,  both  their 
thinking  and  moving  of  bodies,  we  at  firft  fight  find  ourfelves  at  a  lofs j  tho> 
perhaps  when  we  have  applied  our  thoughts  a  little  nearer  to  the  confideration  of 
bodies,  and  their  operations,  and  examined  how  far  our  notions,  even  in  thefe, 
reach,  with  any  clearnefs,  beyond  fenfible  matter  of  fad,  we  (hall  be  bound  to 
confefs,  that  even  in  thefe  too  our  difcoveries  amount  to  very  little,  beyond  per- 
fed  ignorance  and  incapacity. 

§  1 5.  Th  1  s  is  evident,  the  abftrad,  complex  ideas  of  fubftances,  for  which 
their  general  names  ftand,  not  comprehending  their  real  conftitutions,  can  afford 
us  but  very  little,  univerfal  certainty.  Becaufe  our  ideas  of  them  are  not  made 
up  of  that,  on  which  thofe  qualities  we  obferve  in  them,  and  would  inform  our 
felves  about,  do  depend,  or  with  which  they  have  any  certain  connedion : 
v.  g.  let  the  idea,  to  which  we  give  the  name  man,  be,  as  it  commonly  is,  a 
body  of  the  ordinary  fhape,  with  fenfe,  voluntary  motion,  and  reafon  joined 
to  it :  this  being  the  abftrad  idea,  and  confequently  the  efience  of  our  fpecies 
man,  we  can  make  but  very  few,  general,  certain  propofitions  concerning  man, 
Handing  for  fuch  an  idea.  Becaufe  not  knowing  the  real  conftitution  on  which 
fenfation,  power  of  motion,  and  reafoning,  with  that  peculiar  fhape,  depend, 
and  whereby  they  are  united  together  in  the  fame  fubjed,  there  are  very  few 
other  qualities,  with  which  we  can  perceive  them  to  have  a  necefiary  connedi¬ 
on  :  and  therefore  we  cannot  with  certainty  affirm,  that  all  men  deep  by  inter¬ 
vals  ;  that  no  man  can  be  nourifhed  by  wood,  or  ftones ;  that  all  men  will  be 
poifoned  by  hemlock :  becaufe  thefe  ideas  have  no  connedion,  nor  repugnancy 
with  this  our  nominal  efience  of  man,  with  this  abftrad  idea  that  name  Hands 
for.  We  muft  in  thefe  and  the  like  appeal  to  trial  in  particular  fubjeds,  xvhich 
can  reach  but  a  little  way.  We  muft  content  ourfelves  with  probability  in  the 
reft  ;  but  can  have  no  general  certainty,  whilft  our  fpecifick  idea  of  man  con¬ 
tains  not  that  real  conftitution,  which  is  the  root,  wherein  all  his  infeparable  qua¬ 
lities  are  united,  and  from  whence  they  flow.  Whilft  our  idea,  the  word  man 
Hands  for,  is  only  an  imperfed  colledion  of  fome  fenfible  qualities  and  powers 
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in  him,  there  is  no  difcernible  connedion,  or  repugnance,  between  our  fpeci- 
fkk  idea,  and  the  operation  of  either  the  parts  of  hemlock,  or  hones,  upon 
his  conftitution.  There  are  animals  that  fafely  eat  hemlock,  and  others,  that 
are  nouriihed  by  wood  and  hones :  but,  as  long  as  we  want  ideas  of  thofe  real 
conhitutions  of  different  forts  of  animals,  whereon  thefe  and  the  like  qualities 
and  .  powers  depend,  we  muh  not  hope  to  reach  certainty  in  univerfal  propofi- 
tions  concerning  them.  Thofe  few  ideas  only,  which  have  a  difcernible  con¬ 
nection  with  our  nominal  effence,  or  any  part  of  it,  can  afford  us  fuch  propo- 
fitions.  But  thefe  are  fo  few,  and  of  fo  little  moment,  that  we  may  juitly 
look  on  our  certain,  general  knowledge  of  fubhances,  as  almoh  none  at  all. 

§  1 6.  To  conclude,  general  proportions,  of  what  kind  foever,  are  then  only  Wherein  lies 
capable  of  certainty,  when  the  terms,  ufed  in  them,  hand  for  fuch  ideas,  whofe  the  generalf 
agreement  or  difagreement,  as  there  expreffed,  is  capable  to  be  difcovered  by  proportions, 
us.  And  we  are  then  certain  of  their  truth,  or  falfhood,  when  we  perceive  the 
ideas,  the  terms  hand  for,  to  agree  or  not  agree,  according  as  they  are  affirmed 
or  denied  one  of  another.  Whence  we  may  take  notice,  that  general  certainty 
is  never  to  be  found,  but  in  our  ideas.  Whenever  we  go  to  feek  it  elfe where, 
in  experiment,  or  obfervations  without  us,  our  knowledge  goes  not  beyond  par¬ 
ticulars.  It  is  the  contemplation  of  our  own  abftrad  ideas,  that  alone  is  able 
to  afford  us  general  knowledge. 

CHAP.  VII. 

Of  maxims. 

§  I.  f  |  'H  E  R  E  are  a  fort  of  proportions,  which  under  the  name  of  max-  Chap. 

1  ims  and  axioms  have  palled  for  principles  of  fcience  ;  and  becaufe  VII. 
they  are  felf-evident,  have  been  fuppofed  innate,  altho’  no  body  (that  I  know)  ever 
went  about  to  fhew  the  reafon  and  foundation  of  their  clearnefs,  or  cogency.  ^jpeJvj|{gnt 
It  may  however  be  worth  while  to  enquire  into  the  reafon  of  their  evidence, 
and  fee  whether  it  be  peculiar  to  them  alone,  and  alfo  examine  how  far  they 
influence  and  govern  our  other  knowledge. 

§2.  Knowledge,  as  has  been  ffiewn,  confifts  in  the  perception  of  the  Wherein 
agreement  or  diiagreement  of  ideas :  now  where  that  agreement,  or  difagree-  *at 
ment  is  perceived  immediately  by  itfelf,  without  the  intervention,  or  help  of  pllts>  1  ‘ 
any  other,  there  our  knowledge  is  felf-evident.  This  will  appear  to  be  fo  to 
any  one,  who  will  but  confider  any  of  thofe  propofitions,  which,  without 
any  proof,  he  affents  to  at  firil  fight :  for  in  all  of  them  he  will  find,  that  the 
reafon  of  his  affient  is  from  that  agreement,  or  difagreement,  which  the  mind, 
by  an  immediate  comparing  them,  finds  in  thofe  ideas  anfwering  the  affirmation, 
or  negation  in  the  propofition. 

§  3.  This  being  fo,  in  the  next  place  let  us  confider,  whether  this  felf-evi-  Self-evi¬ 
dence  be  peculiar  only  to  thofe  propofitions,  which  commonly  pafs  under  the  dence;  not 
name  of  maxims,  and  have  the  dignity  of  axioms  allowed  them.  And  here  it  Reived  ax¬ 
is  plain,  that  feveral  other  truths,  not  allowed  to  be  axioms,  partake  equally  with  ioms. 
them,  in  this  felf-evidence.  This  we  fhall  fee,  if  we  go  over  thefe  feveral  forts 
of  agreement,  or  difagreement  of  ideas,  which  I  have  above-mentioned,  viz. 
identity,  relation,  co-exiftence,  and  real  exiftence ;  which  will  difeover  to  us, 
that  not  only  thofe  few  propofitions,  which  have  had  the  credit  of  maxims,  are 
felf-evident,  but  a  great  many,  even  almoft  an  infinite  number  of  other  pro¬ 
pofitions  are  fuch. 

§4.  For,  firft,  the  immediate  perception  of  the  agreement,  or  difagree- 1.  As  to  i- 
ment  of  identity,  being  founded  in  the  mind’s  having  diftind  ideas,  this  af-  ^entij7  an^ 
fords  us  as  many  felf-evident  propofitions,  as  we  have  diftind  ideas.  Every  one  propofitions 
that  has  any  knowledge  at  all,  has,  as  the  foundation  of  it,  various  and  dif-  are  equally 
find  ideas :  and  it  is  the  firft  ad  of  the  mind  (without  which  it  can  never  be  felf-evident. 
capable  of  any  knowledge)  to  know  every  one  of  its  ideas  by  itfelf,  and  diftin- 
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Book  IV.  guifti  it  from  others.  Every  one  finds  in  himfelf,  that  he  knows  the  ideas  he 


has ;  that  he  knows  alfo,  when  any  one  is  in  his  underftanding,  and  what  it  is ; 
and  that,  when  more  than  one  are  there,  lie  knows  them  diftin&ly  and  uncon- 
fufedly,  one  from  another.  Which  always  being  fo  (it  being  impofiible  but  that 
he  fhould  perceive  what  he  perceives)  he  can  never  be  in  doubt  when  any  idea 
is  in  his  mind,  that  it  is  there,  and  is  that  idea  it  is,  and  that  two  diftindt  ideas, 
when  they  are  in  his  mind,  are  there,  and  are  not  one  and  the  fame  idea.  So 
that  all  fuch  affirmations  and  negations  are  made,  without  any  poffibility  of 
doubt,  uncertainty  or  hefitation,  and  muft  necefiarily  be  affented  to,  as  loon 
as  underftood  ;  that  is,  as  foon  as  we  have  in  our  minds  determined  ideas,  which 
the  terms  in  the  propofition  ftand  for.  And  therefore,  wherever  the  mind  with 
attention  confiders  any  propofition,  fo  as  to  perceive  the  two  ideas  fignified 
by  the  terms,  and  affirmed,  or  denied  one  of  the  other,  to  be  the  fame,  or  dif¬ 
ferent  ;  it  is  prefently  and  infallibly  certain  of  the  truth  of  fuch  a  propofition, 
and  this  equally,  whether  thefe  propofitions  be  in  terms  {landing  for  more  ge¬ 
neral  ideas,  or  fuch  are  lefs  fo,  v.  g.  whether  the  general  idea  of  being  be  af¬ 
firmed  of  itfelf,  as  in  this  propofition,  “  whatfoever  is,  is  ;”  or  a  more  particular 
idea  be  affirmed  of  itfelf,  as  a  man  is  a  man,  or  whatfoever  is  white,  is  white ; 
or  whether  the  idea  of  being  in  general  be  denied  of  not  being,  which  is  the 
only  (if  I  may  fo  call  it)  idea  different  from  it,  as  in  this  other  propofition,  “  it  is 
impoffible  for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be  ;”  or  any  idea  of  any  particular 
being  be  denied  of  another  different  from  it,  as  “  a  man  is  not  a  horfe,  red  is  not 
blue.”  The  difference  of  the  ideas,  as  foon  as  the  terms  are  underflood,  makes 
the  truth  of  the  propofition  prefently  vifible,  and  that  with  an  equal  certainty 
and  eafinefs  in  the  lefs,  as  well  as  the  more  general  propofitions,  and  all  for  the 
fame  reafon,  viz.  becaufe  the  mind  perceives  in  any  ideas,  that  it  has,  the  fame 
idea  to  be  the  fame  with  itfelf ;  and  two  different  ideas  to  be  different,  and 
not  the  fame.  And  this  it  is  equally  certain  of,  whether  thefe  ideas  be  more, 
or  lefs  general,  abftradt  and  comprehenfive.  It  is  not,  therefore,  alone  to  thefe 
two  general  propofitions,  “  whatfoever  is,  is ;  and,  it  is  impoffible  for  the  fame 
thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be;”  that  this  felf-evidence  belongs,  by  any  peculiar  right. 
The  perception  of  being,  or  not  being,  belongs  no  more  to  thefe  vague  ideas, 
fignified  by  the  terms,  whatfoever  and  thing,  than  it  does  to  any  other  ideas. 
Thefe  two  general  maxims  amounting  to  no  more  in  fhort,  but  this,  that  the 
fame  is  the  fame,  and  fame  is  not  different,  are  truths  known  in  more  particular 
inftances,  as  well  as  in  thefe  general  maxims,  and  known  alfo  in  particular  in- 
ffances,  before  thefe  general  maxims  are  ever  thought  on,  and  draw  all  their  force 
from  the  difcernment  of  the  mind,  imployed  about  particular  ideas.  There  is 
nothing  more  vifible,  than  that  the  mind,  without  the  help  of  any  proof,  or 
reflection  on  either  of  thefe  general  propofitions,  perceives  fo  clearly,  and  knows 
fo  certainly  that  the  idea  of  white  is  the  idea  of  white,  and  not  the  idea  of  blue; 
and  that  the  idea  of  white,  v/hen  it  is  in  the  mind,  is  there,  and  is  not  abfent ; 
that  the  confideration  of  thefe  axioms  can  add  nothing  to  the  evidence,  or  cer¬ 
tainty  of  its  knowledge.  Juft  fo  it  is  (as  every  one  may  experirrtent  in  himfelf) 
in  all  the  ideas,  a  man  has  in  his  mind  :  he  knows  each  to  be  itfelf,  and  not  to 
be  another ;  and  to  be  in  his  mind,  and  not  away,  when  it  is  there,  with  a  cer¬ 
tainty  that  cannot  be  greater ;  and  therefore  the  truth  of  no  general  propofi¬ 
tion  can  be  known  with  a  greater  certainty,  nor  add  any  thing  to  this.  So  that 
in  refpedt  of  identity,  our  intuitive  knowledge  reaches  as  far  as  our  ideas.  And 
we  are  capable  of  making  as  many  felf-evident  propofitions,  as  we  have  names 
for  diftindt  ideas.  And  I  appeal  to  every  one’s  own  mind,  whether  this  propo¬ 
fition,  a  circle  is  a  circle,  be  not  as  felf-evident  a  propofition,  as  that 
confifting  of  more  general  terms,  whatfoever  is,  is :  and  again,  whether  this 
propofition,  blue  is  not  red,  be  not  a  propofition,  that  the  mind  can  no 
more  doubt  of,  as  foon  as  it  underftands  the  words,  than  it  does  of  that 
axiom,  it  is  impoffible  for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be ;  and  fo  of 
all  the  like. 
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§  5.  Secondly,  as  to  co-exiftence,  or  facli  neceffary  connexion  between  Chap. 
two  ideas,  that  in  the  fubjeCt,  where  one  of  them  is  fuppofed,  there  the  other  VII. 
muft  neceffarily  be  alfo:  of  fuch  agreement,  or  difagreement,  as  this,  the  mind  has  O'-v-'O 
an  immediate  perception,  but  in  very  few  of  them,  and,  therefore,  in  this  fort  j^e^^°weex" 
we  have  but  very  little  intuitive  knowledge ;  nor  are  there  to  be  found  very  have  few 
many  propofitions  that  are  felf-evident,  tho’  fome  there  are ;  v.  g.  the  idea  of  felf-evident 
filling  a  place  equal  to  the  contents  of  its  fuperficies,  being  annexed  to  our  idea  ProPolltlous* 
of  body,  I  think  it  is  a  felf-evident  propofition,  that  two  bodies  cannot  be  in  the 
lame  place. 

§6.  Thirdly,  as  to  the  relations  of  modes,  mathematicians  have  framed  3-  In  other 
many  axioms  concerning  that  one  relation  of  equality.  As  equals  taken  from  relatlj™se'vc 
equals,  the  remainder  will  be  equals  ;  which,  with  the  reft  of  that  kind,  how-  may 
ever  they  are  received  for  maxims  by  the  mathematicians,  and  are  unqueftionable 
truths ;  yet,  I  think,  that  any  one  who  confiders  them,  will  not  find  that  they 
have  a  clearer  felf-evidence  than  thefe,  that  one  and  one  are  equal  to  two ;  that 
if  you  take  from  the  five  fingers  of  one  hand  two,  and  from  the  five  fingers  of 
the  other  hand  two,  the  remaining  numbers  will  be  equal.  Thefe  and  a  thou- 
fand  other  fuch  propofitions  may  be  found  in  numbers,  which,  at  the  very  firft 
hearing,  force  the  alfent,  and  carry  with  them  an  equal,  if  not  greater  clearnefs, 
than  thofe  mathematical  axioms. 

§  7.  Fourthly,  as  to  real  exiftence,  fince  that  has  no  connection  with  4.  Conce^n- 
any  other  of  our  ideas,  but  that  of  ourfelves,  and  of  a  firft  being,  we  have  in  jng  real  ex- 
that,  concerning  the  real  exiftence  of  all  other  beings,  not  fo  much  as  demon-  J^,gC^’OI^e 
ftrative,  much  lefs  a  felf-evident  knowledge  5  and,  therefore,  concerning  thofe 
there  are  no  maxims. 

§  8.  In  the  next  place  let  us  confider,  what  influence  thefe  received  maxims  Thefe  axi- 
have  upon  the  other  parts  of  our  knowledge.  The  rules  eftablilhed  in  the  oms  do  not 
fchools,  that  all  reafonings  are  “  ex  praecognitis  &  praeconceflis,”  feem  to  lay  the  muc!l  infiu' 
foundation  of  all  other  knowledge  in  thefe  maxims,  and  to  fuppofe  them  to  other  know_ 
be  praecognita  ;  whereby,  I  think,  are  meant  thefe  two  things :  firft,  that  thefe  ledge, 
axioms  are  thofe  truths  that  are  firft  known  to  the  mind.  And,  fecondly,  that 
upon  them  the  other  parts  of  our  knowledge  depend. 

§  9.  First,  that  they  are  not  the  truths  firft  known  to  the  mind,  is  evident  Becaufe  they 
to  experience,  as  we  have  {hewn  in  another  place,  book  i.  chap.  2.  Who  per-  ^thsweT 
ceives  not  that  a  child  certainly  knows  that  a  ftranger  is  not  its  mother  ;  that  j,new> 
its  fucking-bottle  is  not  the  rod,  long  before  he  knows  that  it  is  impoflible  for  the 
fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be  ?  and  how  many  truths  are  there  about  num¬ 
bers,  which  it  is  obvious  to  obferve  that  the  mind  is  perfectly  acquainted  with, 
and  fully  convinced  of,  before  it  ever  thought  on  thefe  general  maxims,  to 
which  mathematicians,  in  their  arguings,  do  fometimes  refer  them  ?  Whereof 
the  reafon  is  very  plain :  for  that  which  makes  the  mind  aflent  to  fuch  propo¬ 
fitions,  being  nothing  elfe  but  the  perception  it  has  of  the  agreement,  or  difa¬ 
greement  of  its  ideas,  according  as  it  finds  them  affirmed,  or  denied  one  of  ano¬ 
ther,  in  words  it  underftands,  and  every  idea  being  known  to  be  what  it  is,  and 
every  two  diftinCt  ideas  being  known  not  to  be  the  fame ;  it  muft  neceffarily  fol¬ 
low,  that  fuch  felf-evident  truths  muft  be  firft  known,  which  confift  of  ideas, 
that  are  firft  in  the  mind :  and  the  ideas  firft  in  the  mind,  it  is  evident,  are 
thofe  of  particular  things,  from  whence,  by  flow  degrees,  the  underftanding 
proceeds  to  fome  few  general  ones  j  which  being  taken  from  the  ordinary  and 
familiar  objeCts  of  fenfe,  are  fettled  in  the  mind,  with  general  names  to  them. 

Thus  particular  ideas  are  firft  received  and  diftinguifhed,  and  fo  knowledge 
got  about  them ;  and  next  to  them,  the  lefs  general,  or  fpecifick,  which  are 
next  to  particular :  for  abftraCt  ideas  are  not  fo  obvious,  or  eafy,  to  children, 
or  the  yet  unexercifed  mind,  as  particular  ones.  If  they  feem  fo  to  grown  men, 
it  is  only  becaufe  by  conftant  and  familiar  ufe  they  are  made  fo.  For  when  we 
nicely  refleCt  upon  them,  we  {hall  find,  that  general  ideas  are  fictions  and  con¬ 
trivances  of  the  mind,  that  carry  difficulty  with  them,  and  do  not  fo  eafily 
offer  thcmfelves,  as  we  are  apt  to  imagine.  For  example,  does  it  not  require 
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Book  IV.  fome  pains  and  fkill  to  form  the  general  idea  of  a  triangle  (which  is  yet  none  of 
the  moll  abftradt,  comprehenlive,  and  difficult)  for  it  mull  be  neither  oblique, 
nor  redtangle,  neither  equilateral,  equicrural,  nor  fcalenon  ;  but  all  and  none 
of  thefe  at  once  ?  In  effect,  it  is  fomething  imperfect,  that  cannot  exift  j  an 
idea,  wherein  fome  parts  of  feveral  different  and  inconfiftent  ideas  are  put 
together.  It  is  true,  the  mind,  in  this  imperfect  ftate,  has  need  of  fuch  ideas 
and  makes  all  the  hafte  to  them  it  can,  for  the  conveniency  of  communication, 
and  inlargement  of  knowledge  ;  to  both  which  it  is  naturally  very  much  in¬ 
clined.  But  yet  one  has  reafon  to  fufpedt  fuch  ideas  are  marks  of  our  imper¬ 
fection  ;  at  lead;  this  is  enough  to  drew,  that  the  molt  abltraCt  and  general  ideas 
are  not  thofe,  that  the  mind  is  firft  and  molt  ealily  acquainted  with,  nor  fuch 
as  its  earlieft  knowledge  is  converfant  about. 

Becaufeon  §  io.  Secondly,  from  what  has  been  faid,  it  plainly  follows,  that  thefe 
them  the  magnified  maxims  are  not  the  principles  and  foundations  of  all  our  other  know- 
:;^rs  ledge.  For,  if  there  be  a  great  many  other  truths,  which  have  as  much  felf- 
knowledge  evidence  as  they,  and  a  great  many  that  we  know  before  them,  it  is  impoffible 
do  not  de-  they  ffiould  be  the  principles,  from  which  we  deduce  all  other  truths.  Is  it  im- 
pend*  poffible  to  know  that  one  and  two  are  equal  to  three,  but  by  virtue  of  this,  or 
fome  fuch  axiom,  viz.  the  whole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts  taken  together  ?  Many 
a  one  knows  that  one  and  two  are  equal  to  three,  without  having  heard,  or 
thought  on  that,  or  any  other  axiom,  by  which  it  might  be  proved ;  and  knows 
it  as  certainly,  as  any  other  man  knows,  that  the  whole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts, 
or  any  other  maxim,  and  all  from  the  fame  reafon  of  felf-evidence ;  the  equa¬ 
lity  of  thofe  ideas  being  as  vifible  and  certain  to  him  without  that,  or  any  other 
axiom,  as  with  it,  it  needing  no  proof  to  make  it  perceived.  Nor  after  the 
knowledge,  that  the  whole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts,  does  he  know  that  one  and 
two  are  equal  to  three,  better,  or  more  certainly,  than  he  did  before.  For  if 
there  be  any  odds  in  thofe  ideas,  the  whole  and  parts  are  more  obfcure,  or,  at 
leaft,  more  difficult  to  be  fettled  in  the  mind,  than  thofe  of  one,  two,  and 
three.  And  indeed,  I  think,  I  rfiay  alk  thefe  men,  who  will  needs  have  all 
knowledge  befides  thofe  general  principles  themfelves,  to  depend  on  general, 
innate,  and  felf-evident  principles,  what  principle  is  requifite  to  prove,  that  one 
and  one  are  two,  that  two  and  two  are  four,  that  three  times  two  are  fix  ? 
Which  being  known  without  any  proof,  do  evince,  that  either  all  knowledge 
does  not  depend  on  certain  praecognita,  or  general  maxims,  called  principles,  or 
elfe  that  thefe  are  principles ;  and  if  thefe  are  to  be  counted  principles,  a  great 
part  of  numeration  will  be  fo.  To  which  if  we  add  all  the  felf-evident  propo¬ 
rtions,  which  may  be  made  about  all  our  diftindt  ideas,  principles  will  be  almoft 
infinite,  at  leaft,  innumerable,  which  men  arrive  to  the  knowledge  of,  at  different 
ages ;  and  a  great  many  of  thefe  innate  principles,  they  never  come  to  know  all 
.  their  lives.  But,  whether  they  come  in  view  of  the  mind,  earlier,  or  later, 
this  is  true  of  them,  that  they  are  all  known  by  their  native  evidence,  are  wholly 
independent,  receive  no  light,  nor  are  capable  of  any  proof  one  from  another ; 
much  lefs  the  more  particular,  from  the  more  general ;  or  the  more  fimple, 
from  the  more  compounded :  the  more  fimple,  and  lefs  abftradt,  being  the  moft 
familiar,  and  the  eafier  and  earlier  apprehended.  But  which-ever  be  the  cleared: 
ideas,  the  evidence  and  certainty  of  all  fuch  propofitions  is  in  this,  that  a  man 
fees  the  fame  idea  to  be  the  fame  idea,  and  infallibly  perceives  two  different  ideas 
to  be  different  ideas.  For,  when  a  man  has  in  his  underftanding  the  ideas  of 
one  and  of  two,  the  idea  of  yellow,  and  the  idea  of  blue,  he  cannot  but  cer¬ 
tainly  know,  that  the  idea  of  one  is  the  idea  of  one,  and  not  the  idea  of  two  j 
and  that  the  idea  of  yellow  is  the  idea  of  yellow,  and  not  the  idea  of  blue.  For 
a  man  cannot  confound  the  ideas  in  his  mind,  which  he  has  diftindt :  that 
would  be  to  have  them  confufed  and  diftindt  at  the  fame  time,  which  is  a  con¬ 
tradiction  :  and  to  have  none  diftindt,  is  to  have  no  ufe  of  our  faculties,  to  have 
no  knowledge  at  all.  And,  therefore,  what  idea  foever  is  affirmed  of  itfelf,  or 
whatfoever  two  entire,  diftindt  ideas  are  denied  one  of  another,  the  mind  cannot 
but  affent  to  fuch  a  propofition,  as  infallibly  true,  as  foon  as  it  underftands  the 
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terms,  without  hefitation,  or  need  of  proof,  or  regarding  thofe  made  in  more  Chap, 
general  terms,  and  called  maxims.  s  VII. 

§  1 1.  “  What  lhall  we  then  lay  ?  Are  thefe general  maxims  of  no  life?” 

By  no  means ;  tho’  perhaps  their  ufe  is  not  that,  which  it  is  commonly  taken  to  the^  g“ne_ 
be,  but  fince  doubting  in  the  lead,  of  what  hath  been  by  fome  men  afcribed  ral  maxing 
to  thefe  maxims,  may  be  apt  to  be  cried  out  againft,  as  overturning  the  foun-  have, 
dations  of  all  the  fciences ;  it  may  be  worth  while  to  conlider  them,  with  re- 
fpe£t  to  other  parts  of  our  knowledge,  and  examine  more  particularly,  to  what 
purpofes  they  ferve,  and  to  what  not. 

1.  It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  already  faid,  that  they  are  of  no  ufe  to 
prove,  or  confirm,  lefs  general,  felf-evident  propolitions. 

2.  It  is  as  plain  that  they  are  not,  nor  have  been  the  foundations  whereon 
any  fcience  hath  been  built.  There  is,  I  know  a  great  deal  of  talk,  propa¬ 
gated  from  fcholaftick  men,  of  fciences  and  the  maxims,  on  which  they  are 
built :  but  it  has  been  my  ill  luck  never  to  meet  with  any  fuch  fciences ;  much 
lefs  any  one,  built  upon  thefe  two  maxims,  “  what  is,  isj”  and  “  it  is  impoflible  for 
the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be.”  And  I  would  be  glad  to  be  fhewn,  where 
any  fuch  fcience,  eredted  upon  thefe,  or  any  other  general  axioms,  is  to  be  found : 
and  fhould  be  obliged  to  any  one,  who  would  lay  before  me  the  frame,  and 
fyftem  of  any  fcience  fo  built  on  thefe,  or  any  fuch  like  maxims,  that  could 
not  be  fhewn  to  ftand  as  firm,  without  any  confideration  of  them.  I  afk, 
whether  thefe  general  maxims  have  not  the  fame  ufe  in  the  ftudy  of  divinity, 
and  in  theological  queftions,  that  they  have  in  the  other  fciences  ?  They 
ferve  here  too  to  filence  wranglers,  and  put  an  end  to  difpute.  But  I  think 
that  no  body  will  therefore  fay,  that  the  chriftian  religion  is  built  upon  thefe 
maxims,  or  that  the  knowledge,  we  have  of  it,  is  derived  from  thefe  principles. 

It  is  from  revelation  we  have  received  it,  and  without  revelation  thefe  max¬ 
ims  had  never  been  able  to  help  us  to  it.  When  we  find  out  an  idea,  by  whofe 
intervention  we  difcover  the  connection  of  two  others,  this  is  a  revelation 
from  God  to  us,  by  the  voice  of  reafon.  For  we  then  come  to  know  a  truth, 
that  we  did  not  know  before.  When  God  declares  any  truth  to  us,  this  is  a 
revelation  to  us  by  the  voice  of  his  Spirit,  and  we  are  advanced  in  our  know¬ 
ledge.  But,  in  neither  of  thefe,  do  we  receive  our  light,  or  knowledge  from 
maxims.  But  in  the  one,  the  things  themfelves  afford  it,  and  we  fee  the  truth 
in  them,  by  perceiving  their  agreement,  or  difagreement.  In  the  other,  God 
himfelf  affords  it  immediately  to  us,  and  we  fee  the  truth  of  what  he  fays  in 
his  unerring  veracity. 

3.  They  are  not  of  ufe  to  help  men  forward  in  the  advancement  of  fci¬ 
ences,  or  new  difcoveries  of  yet  unknown  truths.  Mr.  Newton,  in  his  never- 
enough-to-be-admired  book,  has  demonftrated  feveral  propolitions,  which  are 
fo  many  new  truths,  before  unknown  to  the  world,  and  are  farther  advances 
in  mathematical  knowledge  :  but,  for  the  difcovery  of  thefe,  it  was  not  the 
general  maxims,  “  what  is,  is ;”  or,  “  the  whole  is  bigger  than  a  part,”  or  the  like, 
that  helped  him.  Thefe  were  not  the  clues,  that  led  him  into  the  difcovery 
of  the  truth,  and  certainty  of  thofe  propofitions.  Nor  was  it  by  them  that 
he  got  the  knowledge  of  thofe  demonftrations ;  but  by  finding  out  intermediate 
ideas,  that  fhewed  the  agreement,  or  difagreement  of  the  ideas,  as  expreffed 
in  the  propolitions  he  demonftrated.  This  is  the  great  exercife  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  human  underftanding,  in  the  enlarging  of  knowledge,  and  advancing 
the  fciences ,  wherein  they  are  far  enough  from  receiving  any  help  from  the 
contemplation  of  thefe,  or  the  like  magnified  maxims.  Would  thofe  who 
have  this  traditional  admiration  of  thefe  propolitions,  that  they  think  no 
ftep  can  be  made  in  knowledge,  without  the  fupport  of  an  axiom,  no  ftone 
laid  in  the  building  of  the  fciences,  without  a  general  maxim,  but  diftinguilh 
between  the  method  of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  of  communicating  •,  between 
the  method  of  railing  any  fcience,  and  that  of  teaching  it  to  others,  as  far  as 
it  is  advanced  j  they  would  fee  that  thofe  general  maxims  were  not  the 
foundations,  on  which  the  firft  difcoverers  raifed  their  admirable  ftrudtures,  nor 
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Book  I  Vo  the  keys,  tW  unlocked  and  opened  thofe  fecrets  of  knowledge.  Tho’ after- 
wards,  when  fchools  were  ereCted,  and  fciences  had  their  profeffors  to  teach  what 
others  had  found  out,  they  often  made  ufe  of  maxims,  i.  e.  laid  down  certain 
proportions,  which  were  felf-evident,  or  to  be  received  for  true ;  which  being 
fettled  in  the  minds  of  their  fcholars,  as  unqueftionable  verities,  they  on  oc- 
cafion  made  ufe  of,  to  convince  them  of  truths,  in  particular  inftances,  that  were 
not  fo  familiar  to  their  minds,  as  thofe  general  axioms,  which  had  before  been 
inculcated  to  them,  and  carefully  fettled  in  their  minds.  Tho’  thefe  particu¬ 
lar  inftances,  when  well  reflected  on,  are  no  lefs  felf-evident  to  the  underftand- 
ing,  than  the  general  maxims  brought  to  confirm  them  :  and  it  was  in  thofe  par¬ 
ticular  inftances  that  the  firft  difcoverer  found  the  truth,  without  the  help  of 
the  general  maxims :  and  fo  may  any  one  elfe  do,  who  with  attention  confiders 
them. 

To  come  therefore  to  the  ufe  that  is  made  of  maxims. 

1.  They  are  of  ufe,  as  has  been  obferved,  in  the  ordinary  methods  of 
teaching  fciences,  as  far  as  they  are  advanced  j  but  of  little,  or  none,  in  ad¬ 
vancing  them  farther. 

2.  The  y  are  of  ufe  in  difputes,  for  the  filencing  of  obftinate  wranglers,  and 
bringing  thofe  contefts  to  fome  conclufion.  Whether  a  need  of  them  to  that 
end  came  not  in,  in  the  manner  following,  I  crave  leave  to  enquire.  The  fchools, 
having  made  deputation  the  touchftone  of  men’s  abilities,  and  the  criterion  of 
knowledge,  adjudged  victory  to  him  that  kept  the  field :  and  he  that  had  the 
laft  word,  was  concluded  to  have  the  better  of  the  argument,  if  not  of  the  caufe. 
But,  becaufe  by  this  means  there  was  like  to  be  no  decifion  between  fkilful  comba¬ 
tants,  whilft  one  never  failed  of  a  medius  terminus  to  prove  any  propofition  j  and 
the  other  could  as  conftantly,  without,  or  with  a  diftinCtion,  deny  the  major,  or 
minor  j  to  prevent,  as  much  as  could  be,  the  running  out  of  difputes,  into  an  end- 
lefs  train  of  fyllogifms,  certain  general  propofitions,  moft  of  them  indeed  felf- 
evident,  were  introduced  into  the  fchools  j  which,  being  fuch  as  all  men  allowed 
and  agreed  in,  were  looked  on  as  general  meafures  of  truth,  and  ferved  inftead 
of  principles  (where  the  difputants  had  not  laid  down  any  other  between  them) 
beyond  which  there  was  no  going,  and  which  muft  not  be  receded  from,  by 
either  fide.  And  thus  thefe  maxims,  getting  the  name  of  principles,  beyond 
which  men  in  difpute  could  not  retreat,  were  by  miftake  taken  to  be  the  origi¬ 
nals  and  fources,  from  whence  all  knowledge  began,  and  the  foundations 
whereon  the  fciences  were  built.  Becaufe,  when  in  their  difputes  they  came 
to  any  of  thefe,  they  flopped  there,  and  went  no  farther,  the  matter  was  deter¬ 
mined.  But  how  much  this  is  a  miftake,  hath  been  already  fhewn. 

This  method  of  the  fchools,  which  have  been  thought  the  fountains  of 
knowledge,  introduced,  as  I  fuppofe,  the  like  ufe  of  thefe  maxims,  into  a  great 
part  of  converfation  out  of  the  fchools,  to  flop  the  mouths  of  cavillers,  whom 
any  one  is  excufed  from  arguing  any  longer  with,  when  they  deny  thefe  general 
felf-evident  principles  received  by  all  reafonable  men,  who  have  once  thought 
of  them  :  but  yet  their  ufe  herein  is  but  to  put  an  end  to  wrangling.  They  in 
truth,  when  urged  in  fuch  cafes,  teach  nothing :  that  is  already  done  by  the 
intermediate  ideas,  made  ufe  of  in  the  debate,  whofe  connection  may  be  feen 
without  the  help  of  thofe  maxims,  and  fo  the  truth  known  before  the  maxim 
is  produced,  and  the  argument  brought  to  a  firft  principle.  Men  would  give 
off  a  wrong  argument,  before  it  came  to  that,  if  in  their  difputes  they  pro- 
pofed  to  themfelves  the  finding  and  embracing  of  truth,  and  not  a  conteft  for 
victory.  And  thus  maxims  have  their  ufe  to  put  a  flop  to  their  perverfenefs, 
whofe  ingenuity  fhould  have  yielded  fooner.  But  the  method  of  the  fchools 
having  allowed  and  encouraged  men  to  oppofe  and  refill  evident  truth,  till  they 
are  baffled,  i.  e.  till  they  are  reduced  to  contradict  themfelves,  or  fome  efta- 
blifhed  principle  j  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  fhould  not  in  civil  converfation  be 
afhamed  of  that,  which  in  the  fchools  is  counted  a  virtue  and  a  glory ;  viz.  obfti- 
nately  to  maintain  that  fide  of  the  queftion  they  have  chofen,  whether  true,  or 
falfe,  to  the  laft:  extremity  j  even  after  conviction.  A  flrange  way  to  attain 
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truth  and  knowledge :  and  that,  which  I  think  the  rational  part  of  mankind.  Chap, 
not  corrupted  by  education,  could  fcarce  believe  Ihould  ever  be  admitted  VII. 
amongft  the  lovers  of  truth,  and  ftudents  of  religion,  or  nature ;  or  intro- 
duced  into  the  feminaries  of  thole,  who  are  to  propagate  the  truths  of  reli¬ 
gion,  or  philofophy,  amongft  the  ignorant  and  unconvinced.  How  much  fuch 
a  way  of  learning  is  likely  to  turn  young  men’s  minds  from  the  lincere  fearch 
and  love  of  truth ;  nay,  and  to  make  them  doubt  whether  there  is  any  fuch 
thing,  or,  at  leaft,  worth  the  adhering  to,  I  fhall  not  now  enquire.  This  I 
think,  that  bating  thofe  places,  which  brought  the  peripatetick  philofophy  into 
their  fchools,  where  it  continued  many  ages,  without  teaching  the  world  any 
thing  but  the  art  of  wrangling  ;  thefe  maxims  were  no  where  thought  the 
foundations,  on  which  the  fciences  were  built,  nor  the  great  helps  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  knowledge. 

As  to  thefe  general  maxims,  therefore,  they  are,  as  I  have  faid,  of  great  ule 
in  difputes,  to  ftop  the  mouths  of  wranglers ;  but  not  of  much  ufe  to  the  difco- 
very  of  unknown  truths,  or  to  help  the  mind  forwards  in  its  fearch  after  know¬ 
ledge.  For  whoever  began  to  build  his  knowledge  on  this  general  propofttion, 

“  what  is,  is  or  “  it  is  impofiible  for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be 
and  from  either  of  thefe,  as  from  a  principle  of  fcience,  deduced  a  fyftem  of  ufe- 
ful  knowledge  ?  Wrong  opinions  often  involving  contradictions,  one  of  thefe  max¬ 
ims,  as  a  touch-ftone,  may  ferve  well  to  Ihew  whither  they  lead.  But  yet,  how¬ 
ever  fit  to  lay  open  the  abfurdity,  or  miftake,  of  a  man’s  reafoning,  or  opi¬ 
nion,  they  are  of  very  little  ufe  for  enlightning  the  underftanding :  and  it 
will  not  be  found,  that  the  mind  receives  much  help  from  them,  in  its  progrefs 
in  knowledge ;  which  would  be  neither  lefs,  nor  lets  certain,  were  thefe  two 
general  propofitions  never  thought  on.  It  is  true,  as  I  have  faid,  they  fome- 
times  ferve  in  argumentation,  to  ftop  a  wrangler’s  mouth,  by  fhewing  the 
abfurdity  of  what  he  faith,  and  by  expofing  him  to  the  fhame  of  contradict¬ 
ing  what  all  the  world  knows,  and  he  himfelf  cannot  but  own  to  be  true. 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  fhew  a  man  that  he  is  in  an  error;  and  another  to  put  him 
in  poffeflion  of  truth :  and  I  would  fain  know,  what  truths  thefe  two  propo¬ 
fitions  are  able  to  teach,  and  by  their  influence  make  us  know,  which  we  did 
not  know  before,  or  could  not  know  without  them  ?  Let  us  reafon  from  them 
as  well  as  we  can,  they  are  only  about  identical  predications,  and  influence,  if 
any  at  all,  none  but  fuch.  Each  particular  propofition  concerning  identity,  or 
diverfity,  is  as  clearly  and  certainly  known  in  itfelf,  if  attended  to,  as  either 
of  thefe  general  ones:  only  thefe  general  ones,  as  ferving  in  all  cafes,  are, 
therefore,  more  inculcated  and  infifted  on.  As  to  other,  lefs  general  maxims, 
many  of  them  are  no  more  than  bare  verbal  propofitions,  and  teach  us  nothing 
but  the  refpeCt  and  import  of  names  one  to  another.  “  The  whole  is  equal  to 
all  its  parts what  real  truth,  I  befeech  you,  does  it  teach  us  ?  What  more  is 
contained  in  that  maxim,  than  what  the  fignification  of  the  word  totum,  or  the 
whole,  does  of  itfelf  import  ?  And  he,  that  knows  that  the  word  whole  ftands 
for  what  is  made  up  of  all  its  parts,  knows  very  little  lefs,  than  that  the  whole 
is  equal  to  all  its  parts.  And  upon  the  fame  ground,  I  think  that  this  propo¬ 
fition,  “  a  hill  is  higher  than  a  valley,”  and  feveral  the  like,  may  alfo  pals  for 
maxims.  But  yet  matters  of  mathematick9,  when  they  would,  as  teachers  of 
what  they  know,  initiate  others  in  that  fcience,  do,  not  without  reafon,  place 
this,  and  fome  other  fuch  maxims,  at  the  entrance  of  their  fyftems ;  that  their 
fcholars,  having  in  the  beginning  perfectly  acquainted  their  thoughts  with 
thefe  propofitions,  made  in  fuch  general  terms,  may  be  ufed  to  make  fuch  re¬ 
flections,  and  have  thefe  more  general  propofitions,  as  formed  rules  and  lay¬ 
ings,  ready  to  apply  to  all  particular  cafes.  Not  that,  if  they  be  equally 
v/eighed,  they  are  more  clear  and  evident  than  the  particular  inftances  they  are 
brought  to  confirm ;  but  that,  being  more  familiar  to  the  mind,  the  very 
naming  them  is  enough  to  fatisfy  the  underftanding.  But  this,  I  lay,  is  more 
from  our  cuftom  of  ufing  them,  and  the  eftablilhment  they  have  got  in  our 
minds,  by  our  often  thinking  of  them,  than  from  the  different  evidence  of  the 
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Book  IV.  things.  But  before  cudom  has  fettled  methods  of  thinking  and  reafoning  in 
our  minds,  I  am  apt  to  imagine  it  is  quite  otherwife ;  and  that  the  child,  when 
a  part  of  his  apple  is  taken  away,  knows  it  better  in  that  particular  indance, 
than  by  this  general  propofition,  “  the  whole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts  ■”  and  that 
if  one  of  thefe  have  need  to  be  confirmed  to  him  by  the  other,  the  general  has 
more  need  to  be  let  into  his  mind  by  the  particular,  than  the  particular  by  the 
general.  For  in  particulars  our  knowledge  begins,  and  fo  fpreads  itfelf  by  de¬ 
grees  to  generals.  Tho’  afterwards  the  mind  takes  the  quite  contrary  courfe, 
and  having  drawn  his  knowledge  into  as  general  propofitions  as  it  can,  makes 
thofe  familiar  to  its  thoughts,  and  accufloms  itfelf  to  have  recourfe  to 
them,  as  to  the  dandards  of  truth  and  falfhood.  By  which  familiar  ufe  of 
them,  as  rules  to  meafure  the  truth  of  other  propofitions,  it  comes  in  time 
to  be  thought,  that  more  particular  propofitions  have  their  truth  and  evidence 
from  their  conformity  to  thefe  more  general  ones,  which  in  difcourfe  and 
argumentation,  are  fo  frequently  urged,  and  condantly  admitted.  And  this  I 
think  to  be  the  reafon  why,  amongd  lb  many  felf-evident  propofitions,  the  mod: 
general  only  have  had  the  title  of  maxims. 

Maxims,  if  §12.  One  thing  farther,  I  think,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve,  concerning 
takeiMnthe  general  maxims,  that  they  are  fo  far  from  improving,  or  eftablifhing  our 
ufe  of  words,  niinds  in  true  knowledge,  that  if  our  notions  be  wrong,  loofe,  or  undeady, 
may  prove  and  we  refign  up  our  thoughts  to  the  found  of  words,  rather  than  fix  them  on 
contradi&i-  felled,  determined  ideas  of  things :  I  fay,  thefe  general  maxims  will  ferve  to 
confirm  us  in  miftakes ;  and  in  fuch  a  way  of  ufe  of  words,  which  is  mod  com¬ 
mon,  will  ferve  to  prove  contradictions :  v.  g.  he  that,  with  Des  Cartes,  fhall 
frame  in  his  mind  an  idea,  of  what  he  calls  body,  to  be  nothing  but  extenfion, 
may  eafily  demondrate,  that  there  is  no  vacuum,  i.  e.  no  fpace  void  of  body, 
by  this  maxim,  “  what  is,  is.”  For  the  idea,  to  which  he  annexes  the  name  body, 
being  bare  extenfion,  his  knowledge,  that  fpace  cannot  be  without  body,  is  cer¬ 
tain.  For  he  knows  his  own  idea  of  extenfion  clearly  and  didindtly,  and 
knows  that  it  is  what  it  is,  and  not  another  idea,  tho’  it  be  called  by  thefe  three 
names,  extenfion,  body,  fpace.  Which  three  words,  ffanding  for  one  and  the 
fame  idea,  may  no  doubt,  with  the  fame  evidence  and  certainty,  be  affirmed 
one  of  another,  as  each  of  itfelf :  and  it  is  as  certain,  that,  whild  I  ufe  them 
all  to  dand  for  one  and  the  fame  idea,  this  predication  is  as  true  and  identical 
in  its  fignification,  that  fpace  is  body,  as  this  predication  is  true  and  identical, 
that  body  is  body,  both  in  fignification  and  found. 

§  13.  But  if  another  fhall  come,  and  make  to  himfelf  another  idea,  diffe¬ 
rent  from  Des  Cartes’s,  of  the  thing,  which  yet,  with  Des  Cartes,  he  calls  by  the 
fame  name  body  j  and  make  his  idea,  which  he  expreffes  by  the  word  body,  to 
be  of  a  thing  that  hath  both  extenfion  and  folidity  together ;  he  will  as  eafily 
demondrate,  that  there  may  be  a  vacuum,  or  fpace  without  a  body,  as  Des  Cartes 
demondrated  the  contrary.  Becaufe  the  idea,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  fpace, 
being  barely  the  fimple  one  of  extenfion  ;  and  the  idea,  to  which  he  gives  the 
name  body,  being  the  complex  idea  of  extenfion  and  reddibility,  or  folidity,  to¬ 
gether,  in  the  fame  fubjedt,  thefe  two  ideas  are  not  exactly  one  and  the  fame, 
but  in  the  underdanding  as  didindt  as  the  ideas  of  one  and  twro,  white  and  black, 
or  as  of  corporiety,  and  humanity,  if  I  may  ufe  thofe  barbarous  terms :  and 
therefore,  the  predication  of  them  in  our  minds,  or  in  words  danding  for  them, 
is  not  identical,  but  the  negation  of  them  one  of  another  ;  viz.  this  propofition, 
cc  extenfion  or  fpace,  is  not  body,”  is  as  true  and  evidently  certain,  as  this  maxim, 
it  is  impoffible  for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be,  can  make  any  propofition. 
They  prove  §  14.  But  yet  though  both  thefe  propofitions  (as  you  fee)  may  be  equally 
iftencToT"  ^emonftrat:ech  viz.  that  there  may  be  a  vacuum,  and  that  there  cannot  be  a 
things  with-  vacuum>  by  thefe  two  certain  principles,  viz.  “  what  is,  is ;”  and  “  the  fame  thing 
cannot  be,  and  not  be  :”  yet  neither  of  thefe  principles  will  ferve  to  proveto  us,  that 
any,  or  what,  bodies  do  exid  :  for  that  we  are  left  to  our  fenfes,  to  difcover 
to  us,  as  far  as  they  can.  Thofe  univerfal  and  felf-evident  principles,  being 
only  our  condant,  clear,  and  didindt  knowledge  of  our  own  ideas,  more  ge¬ 
neral 
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neral  or  comprehenfive,  can  a  ffu  re  us  of  nothing,  that  paffes  without  the  mind.  Chap. 
their  certainty  is  founded  only  upon  the  knowledge  we  have  of  each  idea  by  it-  VII. 
felf,  and  of  its  diftinCtion  from  others ;  about  which  we  cannot  be  miftaken, 
whilft  they  are  in  our  minds,  though  we  may,  and  often  are  miftaken,  when 
we  retain  the  names  without  the  ideas ;  or  ufe  them  confufedly  fometimes  for 
one,  and  fometimes  for  another  idea.  In  which  cafes  the  force  of  thefe  ax¬ 
ioms  reaching  only  to  the  found,  and  not  the  fignification  of  the  words,  ferves 
only  to  lead  us  into  confulion,  miftake,  and  error.  It  is  to  ihew  men,  that 
thefe  maxims,  however  cried  up  for  the  great  guards  of  truth,  will  not  fe- 
cure  them  from  error,  in  a  carelefs,  loofe  ufe  of  their  words,  that  I  have  made 
this  remark.  In  all  that  is  here  fuggefted,  concerning  the  little  ufe  for  the 
improvement  of  knowledge,  or  dangerous  ufe  in  undetermined  ideas,  I  have 
been  far  enough  from  faying,  or  intending  they  fhould  be  laid  afide,  as  fome 
have  been  too  forward  to  charge  me.  I  affirm  them  to  be  truths,  felf-evident 
truths ;  and  fo  cannot  be  laid  afide.  As  far  their  influence  will  reach,  it  is  in 
vain  to  endeavour,  nor  would  I  attempt  to  abridge  it.  But  yet  without  any 
injury  to  truth  or  knowledge,  I  may  have  reafon  to  think  their  ufe  is  not  an- 
fwerable  to  the  great  ft: refs,  which  feems  to  be  laid  on  them ;  and  I  may  warn 
men  not  to  make  an  ill  ufe  of  them,  for  the  confirming  themfelvesin  errors. 

§  15.  But,  let  them  be  of  what  ufe  they  will  in  verbal  propofitions,  they  Their  appli- 

cannot  difeover,  or  prove  to  us  the  leaft  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  fubftances,  catlon  dan- 

as  they  are  found  and  exift  without  us,  any  farther  than  grounded  on  experience.  abouTcom- 
And  tho’  the  confequence  of  thefe  two  propofitions,  called  principles,  be  very  plex  ideas, 
clear,  and  their  ufe  not  dangerous,  or  hurtful,  in  the  probation  of  fuch  things, 
wherein  there  is  no  need  at  all  of  them  for  proof,  but  fuch  as  are  clear  by  them- 
felves  without  them,  viz.  where  our  ideas  are  determined,  and  known  by  the 
names  that  Hand  for  them  :  yet  when  thefe  principles,  viz.  what  is,  is ;  and, 
it  is  impoffible  for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be ;  are  made  ufe  of  in  the 
probation  of  propofitions,  wherein  are  words,  Handing  for  complex  ideas,  v.  g. 

man,  horfe,  gold,  virtue  ;  there  they  are  of  infinite  danger,  and  moft  com¬ 

monly  make  men  receive  and  retain  falfhood  for  manifeft  truth,  and  uncertainty 
for  demonftration :  upon  which  follow  error,  obftinacy,  and  all  the  mifehiefs, 
that  can  happen  from  wrong  reafoning.  The  reafon  whereof  is  not,  that 
thefe  principles  are  lefs  true,  or  of  lefs  force  in  proving  propofitions,  made 
of  terms  Handing  for  complex  ideas,  than  where  the  propofitions  are  about 
fimple  ideas  :  but,  becaufe  men  mifiake  generally,  thinking  that  where  the  fame 
terms  are  preferved,  the  propofitions  are  about  the  fame  things,  tho’  the  ideas, 
they  Hand  for,  are  in  truth  different ;  therefore  thefe  maxims  are  made  ufe  of 
to  fupport  thofe,  which  in  found  and  appearance  are  contradictory  propofi¬ 
tions  j  as  is  clear  in  the  demon  firations  above-mentioned,  about  a  vacuum.  So 
that,  whilH  men  take  words  for  things,  as  ufually  they  do,  thefe  maxims  may 
and  do  commonly  ferve  to  prove  contradictory  propofitions  :  as  ffiall  yet  be  far¬ 
ther  made  manifeff. 

§  16.  For  infiance;  let  man  be  that,  concerning  which  you  would,  by  thefe  Inftance  i« 
firfi  principles,  demonfirate  any  thing,  and  we  fhall  fee,  that,  fo  far  as  demon-  man. 
Hration  is  by  thefe  principles,  it  is  only  verbal,  and  gives  us  no  certain,  univer- 
fal,  true  propofition,  or  knowledge  of  any  being  exifiing  without  us.  Firfi,  a 
child  having  framed  the  idea  of  a  man,  it  is  probable  that  his  idea  is  juft  like 
that  picture,  which  the  paintel*  makes  of  the  vifible  appearances  joined  together; 
and  fuch  a  complication  of  ideas  together  in  his  underftanding,  makes  up  the 
fingle,  complex  idea,  which  he  calls  man,  whereof  white,  or  flefti-colour  in 
England  being  one,  the  child  can  demonfirate  to  you  that  a  negro  is  not  a  man, 
becaufe  white  colour  was  one  of  the  conftant,  fimple  ideas  of  the  complex  idea 
lie  -cads  man  :  and  therefore  he  can  demonfirate,  by  the  principle,  it  is  impof¬ 
fible  for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be,  that  a  negro  is  not  a  man  ;  the 
foundation  of  his  certainty  being  not  that  univerfal  propofition,  which  perhaps 
he  never  heard,  nor  thought  of,  but  the  clear,  diftinCt  perception  he  hath  of  his 
own  fimple  ideas,  of  black  and  white,  which  he  cannot  be  perfuaded  to  take, 
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nor  can  ever  niiftake  one  for  another,  whether  he  knows  that  maxim,  or  no  t 
and  to  this  child,  or  any  one  who  hath  fuch  an  idea,  which  he  calls  man,  can 
you  never  demonftrate,  that  a  man  hath  a  foul,  becaufe  his  idea  of  man  in¬ 
cludes  no  fuch  notion,  or  idea  in  it.  And  therefore  to  him,  the  principle  of 
what  is,  is,  proves  not  this  matter ;  but  it  depends  upon  collection  and  ob- 
fervation,  by  which  he  is  to  make  his  complex  idea  called  man. 

§17.  Secondly,  another,  that  hath  gone  farther  in  framing  and  collecting 
the  idea  he  calls  man,  and  to  the  outward  fhape  adds  laughter  and  rational  dif- 
courfe,  may  demonftrate  that  infants  and  changelings  are  no  men,  by  this  max¬ 
im,  it  is  impoflible  for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be :  and  I  have  dif- 
courfed  with  very  rational  men,  who  have  actually  denied  that  they  are  men. 

§  18.  Thirdly, perhaps  another  makes  up  the  complex  idea,  which  he  calk 
man,  only  out  of  the  ideas  of  body  in  general,  and  the  powers  of  language  and 
reafon,  and  leaves  out  the  fhape  wholly :  this  man  is  able  to  demonftrate,  that 
a  man  may  have  no  hands,  but  be  quadrupes,  neither  of  thofe  being  included 
in  his  idea  of  man  j  and  in  whatever  body  or  fhape  he  found  fpeech  and  reafon 
joined,  that  was  a  man :  becaufe  having  a  clear  knowledge  of  fuch  a  complex 
idea,  it  is  certain  that  what  is,  is. 

§  19.  So  that,  if  rightly  confidered,  I  think  we  may  fay,  that  where  our 
ideas  are  determined  in  our  minds,  and  have  annexed  to  them  by  us  known 
and  fteady  names  under  thofe  fettled  determinations,  there  is  little  need,  or  no 
ufe  at  all,  of  thefe  maxims,  to  prove  the  agreement,  or  difagreement  of  any  of 
them.  He  that  cannot  difcern  the  tmth,  or  falfhood  of  fuch  propofitions,  with¬ 
out  the  help  of  thefe  and  the  like  maxims,  will  not  be  helped  by  thefe  maxims 
to  do  it :  fince  he  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  know  the  truth  of  thefe  maxims  them- 
felves  without  proof,  if  he  cannot  know  the  truth  of  others  without  proof, 
which  are  as  felf-evident  as  thefe.  Upon  this  ground  it  is,  that  intuitive 
knowledge  neither  requires,  nor  admits  any  proof,  one  part  of  it  more  than 
another.  He  that  will  fuppofe  it  does,  takes  away  the  foundation  of  all  know¬ 
ledge  and  certainty :  and  he  that  needs  any  proof  to  make  him  certain,  and 
give  his  aflent  to  this  propofition,  that  two  are  equal  to  two,  will  alfo  have  need 
of  a  proof  to  make  him  admit,  that  what  is,  is.  He  that  needs  a  probation  to 
convince  him,  that  two  are  not  three,  that  white  is  not  black,  that  a  triangle  is 
not  a  circle,  &c.  or  any  other  two  determined,  diftinCt  ideas  are  not  one  and 
the  fame,  will  need  alfo  a  demonftration  to  convince  him,  that  it  is  impoflible 
for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be. 

§  20.  And,  as  thefe  maxims  are  of  little  ufe,  where  we  have  determined  ideas  ; 
fo  they  are,  as  I  have  fhewed,  of  dangerous  ufe,  where  our  ideas  are  not  deter¬ 
mined  j  and  where  we  ufe  words,  that  are  not  annexed  to  determined  ideas,  but 
fuch  as  are  of  a  loofe  and  wandring  fignification,  fometimes  ftanding  for  one, 
and  fometimes  for  another  idea  :  from  which  follows  miftake  and  error,  which 
thefe  maxims  (brought  as  proofs  to  eftablifh  propofitions,  wherein  the  terms 
ftand  for  undetermined  ideas)  do  by  their  authority  confirm  and  rivet. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  trifling  propofitions. 

§  i.  X  T  TH ETHER  the  maxims,  treated  of  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  be 
V  V  of  that  ufe  to  real  knowledge,  as  is  generally  fuppofed,  I  leave  to 
be  confidered.  This,  I  think,  may  confidently  be  affirmed,  that  there  are  uni- 
verfal  propofitions,  which,  tho’  they  be  certainly  true,  yet  they  add  no  light  to 
our  understandings,  bring  no  increafe  to  our  knowledge.  Such  are, 

§2,  First,  all  purely  identical  propofitions.  Thefe,  obvioufly  and  at  firft 
blulh,  appear  to  contain  no  inftrudtion  in  them.  For,  when  we  affirm  the  faid 
term  of  itfelf,  whether  it  be  barely  verbal,  or  whether  it  contains  any  clear  and 
real  idea,  it  fhews  us  nothing,  but  what  we  rquft  certainly  know  before,  whe¬ 
ther 
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ther  fuch  a  proportion  be  either  made  by,  or  propofed  to  us.  Indeed  that  mod:  Chap. 
general  one,  what  is,  is,  may  ferve  fometimes  to  Ihew  a  man,  the  abfurdity  he  VIII; 
is  guilty  of,  when  by  circumlocution,  or  equivocal  terms,  he  would  in  parti- 
cular  indances,  deny  the  fame  thing  of  itfelf  ;  becaufe  no  body  will  lo  openly 
bid  defiance  to  common  fenfe,  as  to  affirm  vifible  and  dire£l  contradictions  in 
plain  words :  or  if  he  does,  a  man  is  excufed,  if  he  breaks  off  any  farther  dif- 
courfe  with  him.  But  yet,  I  think  I  may  lay,  that  neither  that  received  max¬ 
im,  nor  any  other  identical  propofition  teaches  us  any  thing :  and  tho’,  in  fuch 
kind  of  propolitions,  this  great  and  magnified  maxim,  boafted  to  be  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  demon  fixation,  may  be,  and  often  is  made  ufe  of  to  confirm  them  ;  yet 
all  it  proves  amounts  to  no  more  than  this,  that  the  fame  word  may  with  great 
certainty  be  affirmed  of  itfelf,  without  any  doubt  of  the  truth  of  any  fuch  pro¬ 
pofition,  and  let  me  add  alfo,  without  any  real  knowledge. 

§  3.  Foit  at  this  rate,  any  very  ignorant  perfon,  who  can  but  make  a  propo¬ 
fition,  and  knows  what  he  means  when  he  fays,  ay  or  no,  may  make  a  million 
of  propofitions,  of  whofe  truths  he  may  be  infallibly  certain,  and  yet  not 
know  one  thing  in  the  world  thereby  ;  v.  g.  what  is  a  foul,  is  a  foul ;  or  a  foul 
is  a  foul ;  a  fpirit  is  a  fpirit ;  a  fetiche  is  a  fetiche,  &c.  thefe  all  being  all  equi¬ 
valent  to  this  propofition,  viz.  what  is,  is,  i.  e.  what  hath  exiftence,  hath  ex¬ 
istence  ;  or,  who  hath  a  foul,  hath  a  foul.  What  is  this  more  than  trifling  with 
words  ?  It  is  but  like  a  monkey  fhifting  his  oyfter  from  one  hand  to  the 
other ;  and  had  he  had  but  words,  might,  no  doubt,  have  faid,  “  oyfter  in 
“  right  hand  is  fubjeCt,  and  oyfter  in  left  hand  is  predicate  and  fo  might  have 
made  a  felf-evident  propofition  of  oyfter,  i.  e.  oyfter  is  oyfter ;  and  yet,  with 
all  this,  not  have  been  one  whit  the  wifer  or  more  knowing  :  and  that  way  of 
handling  the  matter,  would  much  at  one  have  fatisfied  the  monkey’s  hunger, 
or  a  man’s  underftanding  ;  and  they  two  would  have  improved  in  knowledge 
and  bulk  together. 

I  know  there  are  fome,  who,  becaufe  identical  propofitions  are  felf-evident, 
fhcw  a  great  concern  for  them,  and  think  they  do  great  fervice  to  philofophy, 
by  crying  them  up,  as  if  in  them  was  contained  all  knowledge,  and  the  under¬ 
ftanding  were  led  into  all  truth,  by  them  only.  I  grant,  as  forwardly  as  any 
one,  that  they  are  all  true  and  felf-evident.  I  grant  farther,  that  the  foundation 
of  all  our  knowledge  lies  in  the  faculty  we  have  of  perceiving  the  fame  idea  to 
be  the  fame,  and  of  difcerning  it  from  thofe  that  are  different,  as  I  have  fhewn 
in  the  foregoing  chapter.  But  how  that  vindicates  the  making  ufe  of  identical 
propofitions,  for  the  improvement  of  knowledge,  from  the  imputation  of  trif¬ 
ling,  I  do  not  fee.  Let  any  one  repeat,  as  often  as  he  pleafes,  that  the  will  is 
die  will,  or  lay  what  ftrefs  on  it  he  thinks  fit  ;  of  what  ufe  is  this,  and  an  infi¬ 
nite  the  like  propofitions,  for  the  enlarging  our  knowledge  ?  Let  a  man  abound 
as  much  as  the  plenty  of  words,  which  he  has,  will  permit  him,  in  fuch  pro¬ 
pofitions  as  thefe  ;  “a  law  is  a  law,  and  obligation  is  obligation  ;  right  is  right, 

“  and  wrong  is  wrong,”  will  thefe  and  the  like  ever  help  him  to  an  acquain¬ 
tance  with  ethicks  ?  or  inftrudt  him,  or  others,  in  the  knowledge  of  morality  ? 

Thofo,  who  know  not,  nor  perhaps  ever  will  know,  what  is  right  and  what  is 
wrong,  nor  the  meafures  of  them  ;  can  with  as  much  affurance  make,  and  in¬ 
fallibly  know  the  truth  of  thefe  and  all  fuch  propofitions,  as  he  that  is  beft  in- 
ftrudted  in  morality  can  do.  But  what  advance  do  fuch  propofitions  give  in  the 
knowledge  of  any  thing  necefiary,  or  ufeful,  for  their  conduct  ? 

He  would  be  thought  to  do  little  lefs  than  trifle,  who,  for  the  enlightning 
the  underftanding,  in  any  part  of  knowledge,  fhould  be  bufy  with  identical 
propofitions,  and  infill  on  fuch  maxims  as  thefe  :  “  fubftance  is  fubftance,  and 
body  is  body;  vacuum  is  a  vacuum,  and  a  vortex  is  a  vortex;  a  centaur  is  a  centaur, 
and  a  chimera  is  a  chimera,”  &c.  For  thefe  and  all  fuch  are  equally  true,  equally 
certain,  and  equally  felf-evident.  But  yet  they  cannot  but  be  counted  trifling, 
when  made  ufe  of,  as  principles  of  inftrudtion,  and  ftrefs  laid  on  them,  as 
helps  to  knowledge  :  fince  they  teach  nothing,  but  what  everyone,  who  is  capable 
of  difcourfe,  knows  without  being  told,  viz.  that  the  fame  term  is  the 

fame 
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Book  IV.  feme  term,  and  the  fame  idea  the  fame  idea.  And  upon  this  account  it  was 
that  I  formerly  did,  and  do  Hill  think,  the  offering  and  inculcating  fuch  propo¬ 
rtions,  in  order  to  give  the  underftanding  any  new  light,  or  inlet,  into  the 
knowledge  of  things,  no  better  than  trifling. 

Instruction  lies  in  fomething  very  different ;  and  he,  that  would  inlarge 
his  own,  or  another’s  mind,  to  truths  he  does  not  yet  know,  muft  find  out  inter¬ 
mediate  ideas,  and  then  lay  them  in  fuch  order,  one  by  another,  that  the  under¬ 
flanding  may  fee  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  thofe  in  queftion.  Propo¬ 
rtions,  that  do  this,  are  inftructive ;  but  they  are  far  from  fuch  as  affirm  the 
fame  term  of  itfelf :  which  is  no  way  to  advance  one’s  felf,  or  others,  in  any 
fort  of  knowledge.  It  no  more  helps  to  that,  than  it  would  help  any  one  in 
his  learning  to  read,  to  have  fuch  propofitions  as  thefe  inculcated  to  him,  an  A 
is  an  A,  and  a  B  is  a  B ;  which  a  man  may  know,  as  well  as  any  fchoolmafler, 
and  yet  never  be  able  to  read  a  word,  as  long  as  he  lives.  Nor  do  thefe,  or  any 
fuch  identical  propofitions,  help  him  one  jot  forward  in  the  fkill  of  reading,  let 
him  make  what  ufe  of  them  he  can. 

If  thofe,  who  blame  my  calling  them  trifling  propofitions,  had  but  read,  and 
been  at  the  pains  to  underhand  what  I  had  above  writ,  in  very  plain  Engliffi, 
they  could  not  but  have  feen  that,  by  identical  propofitions,  I  mean  only  fuch, 
wherein  the  fame  term  importing  the  fame  idea,  is  affirmed  of  itfelf :  which  I 
take  to  be  the  proper  figniflcation  of  identical  propofitions ;  and,  concerning  all 
fuch,  I  think  I  may  continue  fafely  to  fay,  that  to  propofe  them  as  infiru&ive, 
is  no  better  than  trifling.  For  no  one,  who  has  the  ufe  of  reafon,  can  mifs 
them,  where  it  is  neceffary  they  fhould  be  taken  notice  of  j  nor  doubt  of  their 
truth,  when  he  does  take  notice  of  them. 

Bu  t  if  men  will  call  propofitions  identical,  wherein  the  fame  term  is  not 
affirmed  of  itfelf,  whether  they  fpeak  more  properly  than  I,  others  muH  judge. 
This  is  certain,  all  that  they  fay  of  propolitions  that  are  not  identical  in  my 
fenfe,  concerns  not  me,  nor  what  I  have  faid  5  all  that  I  have  faid  relating  to 
thofe  propofitions,  wherein  the  fame  term  is  affirmed  of  itfelf.  And  I  would 
fain  fee  an  infiance,  wherein  any  fuch  can  be  made  ufe  of,  to  the  advantage 
and  improvement  of  any  one’s  knowledge.  Infiances  of  other  kinds,  whatever 
ufe  may  be  made  of  them,  concern  not  me,  as  not  being  fuch  as  I  call  iden¬ 
tical. 

Secondly,  §4.  Secondly,  another  fort  of  trifling  propofitions  is,  when  a  part  of  the 
■when  a  part  complex  idea  is  predicated  of  the  name  of  the  whole  j  a  part  of  the  definition  of 
pfex^dea^T"  ^ie  wor(^  defined.  Such  are  all  propofitions,  wherein  the  genus  is  predicated  of 
predicated  the  fpecies,  or  more  comprehenfive,  of  lefs  comprehenfive  terms:  for  what 
®f  the  whole,  information,  what  knowledge  carries  this  propofition  in  it,  viz.  lead  is  a  metal, 
to  a  man  who  knows  the  complex  idea  the  name,  lead,  Hands  for  ?  All  the 
Ample  ideas,  that  go  to  the  complex  one  fignified  by  the  term,  metal,  being 
nothing,  but  what  he  before  comprehended,  and  fignified  by  the  name,  lead. 
Indeed,  to  a  man,  that  knows  the  figniflcation  of  the  word,  metal,  and  not  of 
the  word,  lead,  it  is  a  fhorter  way  to  explain  the  figniflcation  of  the  word, 
lead,  by  faying  it  is  a  metal,  which  at  once  expreffes  feveral  of  its  Ample  ideas, 
than  to  enumerate  them  one  by  one,  telling  him  it  is  a  body  very  heavy,  fufible 
and  malleable. 

§  5.  A  like  trifling  it  is,  to  predicate  any  other  part  of  the  definition  of 
the  term  defined,  or  to  affirm  any  one  of  the  fimple  ideas  of  a  complex  one,  of 
the  name  of  the  whole  complex  idea ;  as,  all  gold  is  fufible.  For  fu Ability 
being  one  of  the  fimple  ideas  that  goes  to  the  making  up  the  complex  one  the 
found,  gold,  Hands  for,  what  can  it  be  but  playing  with  founds,  to  affirm  that 
of  the  name,  gold,  which  is  comprehended  in  its  received  figniflcation  ?  It  would 
be  thought  little  better  than  ridiculous,  to  affirm  gravely  as  a  truth  of  moment, 
that  gold  is  yellow ;  and  I  fee  not  how  it  is  any  jot  more  material  to  fay,  it  is 
fufible,  unlefs  that  quality  be  left  out  of  the  complex  idea,  of  which  the  found, 
gold,  is  the  mark  in  ordinary  fpeech.  What  inflrudtion  can  it  carry  with  it,  to 
tell  one,  that  which  he  hath  been  told  already,  or  he  is  fuppofed  to  know  before  ? 

For 
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£or  I  am  fuppofed  to  know  the  fignification  of  the  word  another  ufes  to  me,  Chap. 
or  elfe  he  is  to  tell  me.  And  if  I  know  that  the  name  gold  ftands  for  this  VIII. 
complex  idea  of  body,  yellow,  heavy,  fufible,  malleable,  it  will  hot  much  in-  O'v-v.J 
ftrudt  me,  to  put  it  folemnly  afterwards  in  a  propofition,  and  gravely  fay,  all 
gold  is  fufible.  Such  propoiitions  can  only  ferve  to  iliew  the  difingenuity  of 
one,  who  will  go  from  the  definition  of  his  own  terms,  by  reminding  him 
fbmetimes  of  it ;  but  carry  no  knowledge  with  them,  but  of  the  fignification 
of  words,  however  certain  they  be. 

§  6.  Every  man  is  an  animal,  or  living  body,  is  as  certain  a  propofition  as  Infiance, 
can  be  ;  but  no  more  conducing  to  the  knowledge  of  things,  than  to  fay,  ^manandpai- 
palfry  is  an-  ambling  horfe,  or  a  neighing,  ambling  animal,  both  being  only  about  ' 
the  fignification  of  words,  and  make  me  know  but  this j  that  body,  fenfe, 
and  motion,  or  power  of  lenfation  and  moving,  are  three  of  thofe  ideas,  that 
I  always  comprehend  and  fignify  by  the  word,  man  ;  and  where  they  are  not  to 
be  found  together,  the  name  man  belongs  not  to  that  thing ;  and  fo  of  the 
other,  that  body,  fenfe,  and  a  certain  way  of  going,  with  a  certain  kind  of 
voice,  are  fome  of  thofe  ideas,  which  I  always  comprehend,  and  fignify  by  the 
word  palfry ;  and  when  they  are  not  to  be  found  together,  the  name  palfry  be¬ 
longs  not  to  that  thing.  It  is  juft  the  fame,  and  to  the  fame  purpole,  when 
any  term  ftanding  for  any  one  or  more  of  the  fimple  ideas,  that  altogether  make 
up  that  complex  idea  which  is  called  a  man,  is  affirmed  of  the  term  man  :  v.  g. 
fuppofe  a  Roman,  fignified  by  the  word  homo,  all  thefe  diftinft  ideas,  united  in 
one  fubjedt,  “  corporietas,  fenfibilitas,  potentia  fe  movendi,  rationalitas,  rifibi- 
litas  j”  he  might,  no  doubt,  with  great  certainty,  univerfally  affirm  one,  more, 
or  all  of  thefe  together  of  the  word  homo,  but  did  no  more  than  fay  that  the 
word  homo,  in  his  country,  comprehended  in  its  fignification  all  thefe  ideas. 

Much  like  a  romance-knight,  who  by  the  word  palfry  fignified  thefe  ideas ;  body 
of  a  certain  figure,  four-legged,  with  fenfe,  motion,  ambling,  neighing,  white, 
ufed  to  have  a  woman  on  his  back  ;  might  with  the  fame  certainty  univerfally 
affirm  alfo  any,  or  all,  of  thefe  of  the  word  palfry :  but  did  thereby  teach  no 
more,  but  that  the  word  palfry,  in  his,  or  romance  language,  flood  for  all  thefe, 
and  was  not  to  be  applied  to  any  thing,  where  any  of  thefe  was  wanting.  But 
he  that  fhall  tell  me,  that  in  whatever  thing  fenfe,  motion,  reafon  and  laughter, 
were  united,  that  thing  had  actually  a  notion  of  God,  or  would  be  caft  into  a 
deep  by  opium,  made  indeed  an  inftrudtive  propofition :  becaufe  neither  having 
the  notion  of  God,  nor  being  caft  into  fleep  by  opium,  being  contained  in  the 
idea  fignified  by  the  word  man,  we  are  by  fuch  propofitions  taught  fomething 
more  than  barely  what  the  word,  man,  ftands  for ;  and  therefore  the  knowledge 
contained  in  it,  is  more  than  verbal. 

§7.  Before  a  man  makes  any  propofition,  he  is  fuppofed  to  underftand  the  For  this 
terms  he  ufes  in  it,  or  elfe  he  talks  like  a  parrot,  only  making  a  noife  by  imi-  ^fTnifica 
tation,  and  framing  certain  founds,  which  he  has  learnt  of  others  ;  but  not,  as  t;on  (ff 
a  rational  creature,  ufing  them  for  figns  of  ideas,  which  he  has  in  his  mind,  words. 

The  hearer  alfo  is  fuppofed  to  underftand  the  terms  as  the  fpeaker  ufes  them, 
or  elfe  he  talks  jargon,  and  makes  an  unintelligible  noife.  And  therefore,  he 
trifles  with  words,  who  makes  fuch  a  propofition,  which,  when  it  is  made,  con¬ 
tains  no  more  than  one  of  the  terms  does,  and  which  a  man  was  fuppofed  to 
know  before ;  v.  g.  a  triangle  hath  three  fides,  or  faffron  is  yellow.  And  this 
is  no  farther  tolerable,  than  where  a  man  goes  to  explain  his  terms,  to  one  who 
is  fuppofed,  or  declares  himfelf  not  to  underftand  him  :  and  then  it  teaches  only 
the  fignification  of  that  word,  and  the  ufe  of  that  fign. 

§  8:  We  can  know,-  then,  the  truth  of  two  forts  of  propofitions  with  perfedt  But  no  real 
certainty ;  the  one  is,  of  thofe  trifling  propofitions,  which  have  a  certainty  in  knowledge, 
them,  but  it  is  only  a  verbal  certainty ,  but  not  inftrudtive.  And,  fecondly, 
we  can  know  the  truth,  and  fo  may  be  certain  in  propofitions  which  affirm 
fomething  of  another,  which  is  a  neceflary  confequence  of  its  precife,  complex 
idea,  but  not  contained  in  it:  as  that  the  external  angle  of  all  triangles  is  bigger 
than  either  of  the  oppofite  internal  angles ;  which  relation  of  the  outward  angle 
Vol.  I.  4  H  to 
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Book  IV. -to  either  of  the  oppofite,  internal  angles,  making  no  part  of  the  complex  idea, 
fignified  by  the  name  triangle,  this  is  a  real  truth,  and  conveys  with  it  inftruc- 
tive'real  knowledge. 

General  §9.  We  having  little,  or  no,  knowledge  of  what  combinations  there  be  of 
propofitions,  fimple  ideas,  exiting  together  in  fubftances,  but  by  our  fenfes,  we  cannot  make 
fu°bftancesS  any  univerfal,  certain  propofitions  concerning  them,  any  farther  than  our  nomk 
aure  often  ’  nal  eflences  lead  us :  which  being  to  a  very  few  and  inconfiderable  truths,  in 
trifling.  refpeCt  of  thofe  which  depend  on  their  real  conftitutions,  the  general  propo- 
iitions,  that  are  made  about  fubftances,  if  they  are  certain,  are  for  the  moft  part 
but  trifling  ;  and  if  they  inftrudtive,  are  uncertain,  and  are  fuch  as  we  can  have 
no  knowledge  of  their  real  truth,  how  much  foever  conftant  obfervation  and 
analogy  may  afiift  our  judgments  in  guefling.  Hence  it  come  to  pafs,  that  one 
may  often  meet  with  very  clear  and  coherent  difeourfes,  that  amount  yet  to 
nothing.  For  it  is  plain,  that  names  of  fubftantial  beings,  as  well  as  others, 
as  far  as  they  have  relative  fignifications  affixed  to  them,  may,  with  great 
truth  be  joined  negatively  and  affirmatively  in  propofitions,  as  their  relative 
definitions  make  them  fit  to  be  fo  joined,  and  propofitions,  confifting  of  fuch 
terms,  may,  with  the  fame  clearnefs,  be  deduced  one  from  another,  as  thofe 
that  convey  the  moft  real  truths  :  and  all  this,  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
nature,  or  reality  of  things  exifting  without  us.  By  this  method  one  may 
make  demonftrations  and  undoubted  propofitions  in  words,  and  yet  thereby 
advance  not  one  jot  in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  things ;  v.  g,  he,  that 
having  learnt  thefe  following  words,  with  their  ordinary,  mutually  relative  ac¬ 
ceptations  annexed  to  them  •,  v.  g.  fubftance,  man,  animal,  form,  foul,  vege¬ 
tative,  fenfitive,  rational,  may  make  feveral  undoubted  propofitions  about  the 
foul,  without  knowing  at  all  what  the  foul  really  is :  and  of  this  fort,  a  man 
may  find  an  infinite  number  of  propofitions,  reafonings,  and  conclufions,  in 
books  of  metaphyficks,  fchool-divinity,  and  fome  fort  of  natural  philofophy, 
and  after  all,  know  as  little  of  God,  fpirits,  or  bodies,  as  he  did  before  he 
fet  out. 

And  why.  §  10.  He  that  hath  liberty  to  define,  i.  e.  determine  the  fignification  of  his 
names  of  fubftances  (as  certainly  every  one  does  in  effeft,  who  makes  them 
ftand  for  his  own  ideas)  and  makes  their  fignifications  at  a  venture,  taking  them 
from  his  own,  or  other  men’s  fancies,  and  not  from  an  examination,  or  enquiry, 
into  the  nature  of  things  themfelves  j  may,  with  little  trouble,  demonftrate 
them  one  of  another,  according  to  thofe  feveral  re(pe<£ts  and  mutual  relations 
he  has  given  them  one  to  another ;  wherein,  however  things  agree,  or  difagree  in 
their  own  nature,  he  needs  mind  nothing  but  his  own  notions,  with  the  names 
he  hath  beftowed  upon  them  i  but  thereby  no  more  increafes  his  own  know¬ 
ledge,  than  he  does  his  riches,  who  taking  a  bag  of  counters,  calls  one  in  a 
certain  place  a  pound,  another  in  another  place  a  (hilling,  and  a  third  in  a  third 
place  a  penny  j  and  fo  proceeding,  may  undoubtedly  reckon  right,  and  caft  up  a 
great  fum,  according  to  his  counters  fo  placed,  and  (landing  for  more  or  lefs,  as 
he  pleafes,  without  being  one  jot  the  richer,  or  without  even  knowing  how  much 
a  pound,  (hilling,  or  penny  is,  but  only  that  one  is  contained  in  the  other  twen¬ 
ty  times,  and  contains  the  other  twelve:  which  a  man  may  alfo  do  in  the  figni¬ 
fication  of  words,  by  making  them,  in  relpedl  of  one  another,  more,  or  lefs, 
or  equally  comprehenfive. 

Thirdly,  §  11.  Tho’  yet  concerning  moft  words,  ufed  in  difeourfes,  efpecially  argu- 
ufmg  words  mentative  and  controverfial,  there  is  this  more  to  be  complained  of,  which  is 
trifling  Vith  t^le  w°rft  fort  of  trifling,  and  which  fets  us  yet  farther  from  the  certainty  of 
them.  knowledge  we  hope  to  attain  by  them,  or  find  in  them,  viz.  that  moft  writers 
are  fo  far  from  inftrudting  us  in  the  nature  and  knowledge  of  things,  that  they 
ufe  their  words  loofely  and  uncertainly,  and  do  not,  by  ufing  them  conftantly  and 
fteadily  in  the  (ame  fignifications,  make  plain  and  clear  deductions  of  words  one 
from  another,  and  make  their  difeourfes  coherent  and  clear  (how  little  foever  it 
were  inftruCtive)  which  were  not  difficult  to  do,  did  they  not  find  it  convenient 
to  (helter  their  ignorance,  or  obftinacy,  under  the  obfeurity  and  perplexednefs 
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of  their  terms :  to  which,  perhaps,  inadvertency  and  ill  cuftom  do  in  many  Chap. 
hien  much  contribute.  ,  VIII. 

$  12.  To  conclude:  barely  verbal  propofitions  may  be  known  by  thefe  fol- 

1  lowing  marks.  ^  .  verbal  Pro- 

First,  all  propofitions,  wherein  two  abftracft  terms  are  affirmed  one  of  ano- pofitions. 
ther,  are  barely  about  the  lignification  of  founds.  For  fince  no  abftradt  idea  1.  Predica- 
can  be  the  fame  with  any  other  but  itfelf,  when  its  abftra£t  name  is  affirmed  of^^n 
any  other  term,  it  can  fignify  no  more  but  this,  that  it  may,  or  ought  to  be 
called  by  that  name,  or  that  thefe  two  names  fignify  the  fame  idea.  Thus, 
fhould  any  one  fay,  that  parfimony  is  frugality,  that  gratitude  is  juflice,  that 
this,  or  that  a&ion  is,  or  is  not  temperance ;  however  fpecious  thefe  and  the 
like  propofitions  may  at  firft  fight  feem,  yet  when  we  come  to  prefs  them,  and 
examine  nicely  what  they  contain,  we  fhall  find  that  it  all  amounts  to  nothing 
but  the  lignification  of  thofe  terms. 

§  13.  Secondly,  all  propofitions,  wherein  a  part  of  the  complex  idea,  2.  A  part  of 
which  any  term  hands  for,  is  predicated  of  that  term,  are  only  verbal  j  v.  g.  to  the  defini- 
lay  that  gold  is  a  metal,  or  heavy.  And  thus  all  propofitions,  wherein  more  *‘°t^ 
comprehenfive  words,  called  genera,  are  affirmed  of  fubordinate,  or  lefs  com-  term.  °  ai  y 
prehenfive,  called  lpecies,  or  individuals,  are  barely  verbal. 

When,  by  thefe  two  rules,  we  have  examined  the  propofitions,  that  make 
up  the  difcourfes  we  ordinarily  meet  with,  both  in  and  out  of  books,  we  fhall, 
perhaps,  find  that  a  greater  part  of  them,  than  is  ufually  fulpeded,  are  purely 
about  the  lignification  of  words,  and  contain  nothing  in  them,  but  the  ufe  and 
application  of  thefe  figns. 

This,  I  think,  I  may  lay  down  for  an  infallible  rule,  that  wherever  the 
diftind  idea  any  word  Hands  for,  is  not  known  and  confidered,  and  lomething 
not  contained  in  the  idea  is  not  affirmed,  or  denied  of  it  j  there  our  thoughts 
Hick  wholly  in  founds,  and  are  able  to  attain  no  real  truth,  or  fallhood.  This, 
perhaps,  if  well  heeded,  might  fave  us  a  great  deal  of  ufelefs  amufement  and 
difpute,  and  very  much  Ihorten  our  trouble  and  wandering,  in  the  fearch  of  real 
and  true  knowledge. 


CHAP.  IX. 

Of  our  knowledge  of  exiftence. 

§  1.  TTITHERTO  we  have  only  confidered  the  elfences  of  things  j  which  Chap. 

171  being  only  abftrad:  ideas,  and  thereby  removed  in  our  thoughts  from  jx. 
particular  exiftence  (that  being  the  proper  operation  of  the  mind,  in  abftrac- 
tion,  to  confider  an  idea  under  no  other  exiftence,  but  what  it  has  in  the  under-  General, 
Handing)  gives  us  no  knowledge  of  real  exiftence  at  all.  Where,  by  the  way,  po^Tons*™' 
we  may  take  notice,  that  univerfal  propofitions,  of  whofe  truth,  or  fallhood,  concern  not 
we  can  have  certain  knowledge,  concern  not  exiftence ;  and  farther,  that  all  exiftence, 
particular  affirmations,  or  negations,  that  would  not  be  certain,  if  they  were 
made  general,  are  only  concerning  exiftence  ;  they  declaring  only  the  accidental 
union,  or  feparation,  of  ideas  in  things  exifting,  which,  in  their  abftradt  na¬ 
tures,  have  no  known  neceftary  union,  or  repugnancy. 

§  2.  But,  leaving  the  nature  of  propofitions,  and  different  ways  of  predica-  a  threefold 
tion,  to  be  confidered  more  at  large  in  another  place,  let  us  proceed  now  to  knowledge 
enquire,  concerning  our  knowledge  of  the  exiftence  of  things,  and  how  we  of  exiftencc* 
come  by  it.  I  fay  then,  that  we  have  the  knowledge  of  our  own  exiftence  by 
intuition  j  of  the  exiftence  of  God  by  demonftration  j  and  of  other  things  by 
fenfation. 

§  3.  As  for  our  own  exiftence,  we  perceive  it  lo  plainly,  and  fo  certainly,  Our  know- 
that  it  neither  needs,  nor  is  capable  of  any  proof.  For  nothing  can  be  more  ledge  of  our 
evident  to  us,  than  our  own  exiftence  ;  I  think,  I  reafon,  I  feel  pleafure  and  pain  j  kneels  in- 
can  any  of  thefe  be  more  evident  to  me,  than  my  own  exiftence  ?  If  I  doubt  tuitive. 
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Book  IV.  of  all  other  things,  that  very  doubt  makes  me  perceive  my  own  exigence,  and 
will  not  fuffer  me  to  doubt  of  that.  For  if  I  know  I  feel  pain,  it  is  evident  I 
have  as  certain  perception  of  my  own  exiflence,  as  of  the  exiflence  of  the  pain 
I  feel :  or  if  I  know  I  doubt,  I  have  as  certain  perception  of  the  exiflence  of 
the  thing  doubting,  as  of  that  thought4  which  I  call  doubt.  Experience  then 
convinces  us,  that  we  have  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  our  own  exiftepce,  and 
an  internal,  ? infallible  ‘  perception  that  we1  are.  In  every  adt  of  fenfation,  rea¬ 
soning,  or  thinking,  we  are  confcious  to  our  felves  of  our  own  being ;  and,  in 
this  matter,  come  not  fhort  of  the  higheft  degree  of  certainty. 


pable  of 
knowing 
certainly, 
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Of  our  knowledge  of  the  exiftence  of  a  God. 

Chap.  §  i.  f  I  'HO’  God  has  given  us  no  innate  ideas  of  himfelf  j  tho’  he  has 
X.  X  ftampt  no  original  characters  on  our  minds,  wherein  we  may  read 

his  being ;  yet  having  furnished  us  with  thofe  faculties  our  minds  are  endowed 
w  e  are  ca-  wjtj^  he  hath  not  left  himfelf  without  witnefs :  Since  we  have  fenfe,  perception, 
and  reafon,  and  cannot  want  a  clear  proof  of  him,  as  long  as  we  carry  our 
felves  about  us.  Nor  can  we  juftly  complain  of  our  ignorance  in  this  great 
that  there  is  p0jnt?  finee  he  has  fo  plentifully  provided  us  with  the  means  to  difcover,  and 
know  him,  fo  far  as  is  neceffary  to  the  end  of  our  being,  and  the  great  concern¬ 
ment  of  our  happinefs.  But  tho’  this  be  the  moft  obvious  truth  that  reafon 
discovers;  and  tho’  its  evidence  be  (if  I  miflake  not)  equal  to  mathematical  cer¬ 
tainty  :  yet  it  requires  thought  and  attention,  and  the  mind  muff  apply  itfelf  to 
a  regular  deduction  of  it  from  fome  part  of  our  intuitive  knowledge,  or  elfe  we 
Shall  be  as  uncertain  and  ignorant  of  this  as  of  other  proportions,  which  are  in 
themfelves  capable  of  clear  demonstration.  To  Shew,  therefore,  that  we  are 
capable -of  knowing,  i.  e.  being  certain  that  there  is  a  God,  and  how  we  may 
come  by  this  certainty,  I  think  we  need  go  no  farther  than  our  felves,  and  that 
undoubted  knowledge  we  have  of  our  own  exiftence. 

Man  knows  §2.  I  think  it  is  beyond  queftion,  that  man' has  a  clear  perception  of  his 
that  he  him-  Gwn  being  j  he  knows  certainly,  that  he  exifts,  and  that  he  is  fomething.  He 
fell  is.  that  can  doubt,  whether  he  be  any  thing,  or  no,  I  fpeak  not  to,  no  more  than 
I  would  argue  with  pure  nothing,  or  endeavour  to  convince  non-entity,  that  it 
were  fomething.  If  any  one  pretends  to  be  fo.  fceptical,  as  to  deny  his  own 
exiftence  (for  really  to  doubt  of  it  is  manifestly  impolftble)  let  him  for  me  en¬ 
joy  his  beloved  happinefs  of  being  nothing,  until  hunger,  or  fome  other  pain 
convince  him  of  the  contrary.  This,  then,  I  think,  I  may  take  for  a  truth, 
which  every  one’s  certain  knowledge  allures  him  of,  beyond  the  liberty  of 
doubting, '  viz.  that  he  is  fomething  that  adtually  exifts. 

He  knows  §  3.  In  the  next  place,  man  knows,  by  an  intuitive  certainty,  that  bare  no- 

alfo,  that 
nothing  can 
not  produce 
a  being, 
therefore 
fomething 
eternal. 


thing  can  no  more  produce  any  real  being,  than  it  can  be  equal  to  two  right 
"  angles.  If  a  man  knows  not  that  non-entity,  or  the  abfence  of  all  being,  cannot 
be  equal  to  two  right  angles,  it  is  impoffible  he  Should  know  any  demonstration 
in  Euclid.  If,  therefore,  we  know  there  is  fome  real  being,  and  that  non-entity 
cannot  produce  any  real  being,  it  is  an  evident  demonstration,  that  from  eternity 
there  has  been  fomething ;  fince  what  was  not  from  eternity,  had  a  beginning  j 
and  what  had  a  beginning,  mutt  be  produced  by  fomething  elSe. 

That  eternal  §4.  Next  it  is  evident,  that  what  had  its  being  and  beginning  from  ano- 
bems;  muft  ther,  mult  alfo  have  all  that  which  is  in,  and  belongs  to,  its  being  from  another 
too.  All  the  powers  it  has  muft  be  owing  to,  and  received  from  the  fame 
fource.  This  eternal  fource  then  of  all  being,  muft  alfo  be  the  fource  and  ori- 
'  ginal  of  all  power ;  and  fo  this  eternal  being  muft  be  alfo  the  moft  powerful. 

§  5.  Again,  a  man  finds  in  himfelf  perception  and  knowledge.  We  have 
then  got  one  ftep  farther  5  and  we  are  certain  now,  that  there  is  not  only  fome 
being,  but  fome  knowing,  intelligent  being  in  the  world. 


be  moft 
powerful. 


And  ;moft 
knowing. 


There 
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There  was  a  time  then,  when  there  was  no  knowing  being,  and  when  Chap. 

knowledge  began  to  be  ;  or  elfe  there  has  been  alfo  a  knowing  being  from  eter-  X. 

nity .  If  it  be  faid,  there  was  a  time  when  no  being  had  any  knowledge,  when 
that  eternal  being  was  void  of  all  underftanding :  I  reply,  that  then  it  was  im¬ 
poffible  there  fhould  ever  have  been  any  knowledge ;  it  being  as  impoffible  that 
tilings  wholly  void  of  knowledge,  and  operating  blindly,  and  without  any  per¬ 
ception,  fhould  produce  a  knowing  being,  as  it  is  impoffible  that  a  triangle 
ffiould  make  itfelf  three  angles  bigger  than  two  right  ones.  For  it  is  as  repug¬ 
nant  to  the  idea  of  fenfelefs  matter,  that  it  ffiould  put  into  itfelf  fenfe,  percep¬ 
tion,  and  knowledge,  as  it  is  repugnant  to  the  idea  of  a  triangle,  that  it  ffiould 
put  into  itfelf  greater  angles  than  two  right  ones. 

§  6.  Thus  from  the  confideration  of  our  felves,  and  what  we  infallibly  find  And  there¬ 
in  our  own  conffitutions,  our  reafon  leads  us  to  the  knowledge  of  this  certain  f°re  <^od- 
and  evident  truth,  that  there  is  an  eternal,  moft  powerful,  and  moft  knowing 
being ;  which  whether  any  one  will  pleafe  to  call  God,  it  matters  not.  The 
thing  is  evident,  and,  from  this  idea,  duly  confidered,  will  eafily  be  deduced  all 
thofe  other  attributes,  which  we  ought  to  aferibe  to  this  eternal  being.  If, 
neverthelefs,  any  one  fhould  be  found  fo  fenfelefly  arrogant,  as  to  fuppofe  man 
alone  knowing  and  wife,  but  yet  the  product  of  mere  ignorance  and.  chance  ; 
and  that  all  the  reft  of  the  univerfe  adted  only  by  that  blind  hap-hazard  :  I  {hall 
leave  with  him  that  very  rational  and  emphatical  rebuke  of  Tully,  1.  ii.  de  leg. 
to  be  confidered  at  his  leifure.  “  What  can  be  more  fillily  arrogant  and  mif- 
“  becoming,  than  for  a  man  to  think  that  he  has  a  mind  and  underftanding  in 
<c  him,  but  yet  in  all  the  univerfe  befides  there  is  no  fuch  thing  ?  Or  that  thofe 
“  things,  which,  with  the  utmoft  ftretch  of  his  reafon,  he  can  fcarce  compre- 
“  hend,  ffiould  be  moved  and  managed  without  any  reafon  at  all  ?”  “  Quid  eft: 

“  enim  verius,  quam  neminem  effe  oportere  tarn  ftulte  arrogantem,  ut  in  fe 
“  mentem  &  rationem  putet  ineffe,  in  ccelo  mundoque  non  putet  ?  Aut  ea,  qua: 

“  vix  fumma  ingenii  ratione  comprehendat,  nulla  ratione  moveri  putet  ?” 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  plain  to  me,  we  have  a  more  certain  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  exiftence  of  a  God,  than  of  any  thing  our  fenfes  have  not  imme¬ 
diately  difeovered  to  us.  Nay,  I  prefume  I  may  fay,  that  we  more  certainly 
know  that  there  is  a  God,  than  that  there  is  any  thing  elfe  without  us.  When 
I  fay  we  know,  I  mean  there  is  fuch  a  knowledge  within  our  reach,  which  we 
cannot  mifs,  if  we  will  but  apply  our  minds  to  that,  as  we  do  to  feveral  other 
inquiries. 

§  7.  How  far  the  idea  of  a  moft  perfect  being,  which  a  man  may  frame  in  Our  idea 
his  mind,  does,  or  does  not,  prove  the  exiftence  of  a  God,  I  will  not  here  exa-  °f  a  moft 
mine.  For,  in  the  different  make  of  men’s  tempers  and  application  of  their 
thoughts,  fome  arguments  prevail  more  on  one,  and  fome  on  another,  for  the  foie’  proof  of 
confirmation  of  the  fame  truth.  But  yet,  I  think,  this  I  may  fay,  that  it  is  a  God. 
an  ill  way  of  eftabliffiing  this  truth,  and  filencing  atheifts,  to  lay  the  whole 
ftrefs  of  fo  important  a  point  as  this,  upon  that  foie  foundation ;  and  take  fome 
men’s  having  that  idea  of  God  in  their  minds  (for  it  is  evident  fome  men  have 
none,  and  fome  worfe  than  none,  and  the  moft  very  different)  for  the  only 
proof  of  a  deity ;  and,  out  of  an  over-fondnefs  of  that  darling  invention, 
caffiier,  or,  at  leaft,  endeavour  to  invalidate  all  other  arguments,  and  forbid 
us  to  hearken  to  thofe  proofs,  as  being  weak,  or  fallacious,  which  our  own  exif¬ 
tence,  and  the  fenfible  parts  of  the  univerfe  offer  fo  clearly  and  cogently  to  our 
thoughts,  that  I  deem  it  impoffible  for  a  confidering  man  to  withftand  them. 

For  I  judge  it  is  as  certain  and  clear  a  truth,  as  can  any  where  be  delivered,  that 
“  the  invifible  things  of  God  are  clearly  feen,  from  the  creation  of  the  world, 

“  being  underftood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  power  and  god- 
“  head.”  Tho’  our  own  being  furniffies  us,  as  I  have  (hewn,  with  an  evident 
and  inconteftable  proof  of  a  deity.;  and,  I  believe,  no  body  can  avoid  the  co¬ 
gency  of  it,  who  will  but  as  carefully  attend  to  it,  as  to  any  other  demonftra- 
tion  of  fo  many  parts:  yet  this  being  fo  fundamental  a  truth,  and  of  that 
confequence,  that  all  religion  and  genuine  morality  depend  thereon,  I  doubt 

4  I  not 
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Book  IV.  not  but  I  fhall  be  forgiven  by  my  reader  if  I  go  over  fome  parts  of  this  argu- 
Gx-v'-v.J  ment  again,  and  enlarge  a  little  more  upon  them. 

Something  §  8.  There  is  no  truth  more  evident,  than  that  fomething  muft  be  from 
from  eterm-  eternjty>  I  never  yet  heard  of  any  one  fo  unreafonable,  or  that  could  fuppofe 
t-‘  fo  manifeft  a  contradiction,  as  a  time  wherein  there  was  perfectly  nothing. 

This  being  of  all  abfurdities  the  greateft,  to  imagine  that  pure  nothing,  the 
perfeCt  negation  and  abfence  of  all  beings,  fhould  ever  produce  any  real 
exiftence. 

It  being  then  unavoidable  for  all  rational  creatures  to  conclude,  that  fome¬ 
thing  has  exifted  from  eternity  j  let  us  next  fee  what  kind  of  thing  that  muft  be. 
Two  forts  of  §  g.  There  are  but  two  forts  of  beings  in  the  world,  that  man  knows  or 
beings,  cogi-  COnceives. 

incoGutive.  First,  fuch  as  are  purely  material,  without  fenfe,  perception  or  thought,  as 
the  clippings  of  our  beards,  and  parings  of  our  nails. 

Secondly,  fenfible,  thinking,  perceiving  beings,  fuch  as  we  find  ourfelves to 
be  ;  which,  if  you  pleafe,  we  will  hereafter  call  cogitative  and  incogitative  beings : 
which,  to  our  prefent  purpofe,  if  for  nothing  elfe,  are,  perhaps,  better  terms 
than  material  and  immaterial. 

Incogitative  §  io.  If  then,  there  muft  be  fomething  eternal,  let  us  fee  what  fort  of  being 
being  carnet  -j.  mufj-  be>  And  to  that,  it  is  very  obvious  to  reafon,  that  it  muft  neceffarily 
be  a  cogitative  being.  For  it  is  as  impoffible  to  conceive,  that  ever  bare  incogi¬ 
tative  matter  fhould  produce  a  thinking,  intelligent  being,  as  that  nothing  fhould 
of  itfelf  produce  matter.  Let  us  fuppofe  any  parcel  of  matter  eternal,  great 
or  fmall,  we  fhall  find  it,  in  itfelf,  able  to  produce  nothing.  For  example ; 
let  us  fuppofe  the  matter  of  the  next  pebble  we  meet  with,  eternal,  clofely  united, 
and  the  parts  firmly  at  reft  together,  if  there  were  no  other  being  in  the  world, 
muft  it  not  eternally  remain  fo,  a  dead,  inactive  lump  ?  Is  it  poffible  to  conceive 
it  can  add  motion  to  itfelf,  being  purely  matter,  or  produce  any  thing  ?  Mat¬ 
ter  then,  by  its  own  ftrength,  cannot  produce  in  itfelf  fo  much  as  motion : 
the  motion  it  has  muftalfo  be  from  eternity,  or  elfe  be  produced,  and  added  to 
matter,  by  fome  other  being  more  powerful  than  matter  3  matter,  as  is  evi¬ 
dent,  having  not  power  to  produce  motion  in  itfelf.  But  let  us  fuppofe  mo¬ 
tion  eternal  too  3  yet  matter,  incogitative  matter  and  motion,  whatever  changes 
it  might  produce  of  figure  and  bulk,  could  never  produce  thought :  know¬ 
ledge  will  ftill  be  as  far  beyond  the  power  of  motion  and  matter  to  produce,  as 
matter  is  beyond  the  power  of  nothing,  or  non-entity  to  produce.  And  I  appeal 
to  every  one’s  own  thoughts,  whether  he  cannot  as  eafily  conceive  matter  pro¬ 
duced  by  nothing,  as  thought  to  be  produced  by  pure  matter,  when  before  there 
was  no  fuch  thing  as  thought,  or  an  intelligent  being  exifting.  Divide  matter 
into  as  minute  parts  as  you  will  (which  we  are  apt  to  imagine  a  fort  of  fpi- 
ritualizing,  or  making  a  thinking  thing  of  it)  vary  the  figure  and  motion  of  it, 
as  much  as  you  pleafe,  a  globe,  cube,  cone,  prifm,  cylinder,  &c.  whole  dia¬ 
meters  are  but  1  ooooooth  part  of  a  gry  %  will  operate  no  otherwife  upon  other 
bodies  of  proportionable  bulk,  than  thofe  of  an  inch,  or  foot  diameter  3  and 
you  may  as  rationally  expedt  to  produce  fenfe,  thought  and  knowledge,  by  put¬ 
ting  together,  in  a  certain  figure  and  motion,  grofs  particles  of  matter,  as  by 
thofe  that  are  the  very  minuteft,  that  do  any  where  exift.  They  knock,  impel 
and  refill  one  another,  juft  as  the  greater  do,  and  that  is  all  they  can  do.  So 
that,  if  we  will  fuppofe  nothing  firft,  or  eternal  5  matter  can  never  begin  to  be  : 
If  we  fuppofe  bare  matter,  without  motion,  eternal  3  motion  can  never  begin 
to  be  :  if  we  fuppofe  only  matter  and  motion  firft,  or  eternal :  thought  can 
never  begin  to  be.  For  it  is  impoffible  to  conceive  that  matter,  either  with,  or 
without  motion,  could  have  originally  in,  and  from  itfelf,  fenfe,  perception  and 

a  A  gry  is  Ti  of  aline,  aline  7~  of  an  inch,  an  inch  riof  a  philofophical  foot,  a  philofophical 
foot  §•  of  a  pendulum,  whofe  diadroms,  in  the  latitude  of  45  degrees,  are  each  equal  to  one  fecond 
of  time  or  of  a  minute.  I  have  affe&edly  made  ufe  of  this  meafure  here,  and  the  parts  of  it, 
under  a  decimal  divifion,  with  names  to  them  ;  becaufe,  I  think,  it  would  be  of  general  conve¬ 
nience,  that  this  fhould  be  the  common  meafure,  in  the  commonwealth  of  letters. 

knowledge,, 
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knowledge,  as  is  evident  from  hence,  that  then  fenfe,  perception  and  know-  Chap. 
ledge  muft  be  a  property  eternally  infeparable  from  matter,  and  every  particle  of  X. 
it.  Not  to  add,  that  tho’  our  general,  or  fpecifick  conception  of  matter  makes 
us  fpeak  of  it  as  one  thing,  yet  really  all  matter  is  not  one  individual  thing, 
neither  is  there  any  fuch  thing  exifting,  as  one  material  being,  or  one  fingle 
body,  that  we  know,  or  can  conceive.  And  therefore  if  matter  were  the  eter¬ 
nal,  firffc,  cogitative  being,  there  would  not  be  one  eternal,  infinite,  cogitative 
being,  but  an  infinite  number  of  eternal,  finite,  cogitative  beings,  independent 
one  of  another,  of  limited  force,  and  diftin<5t  thoughts,  which  could  never  pro¬ 
duce  that  order,  harmony  and  beauty,  which  is  to  be  found  in  nature.  Since 
therefore,  whatfoever  is  the  fir  ft  eternal  being  muft  neceflarily  be  cogitative ; 
and  whatfoever  is  firft  of  all  things,  muft  neceflarily  contain  in  it,  and  actually 
have,  at  leaft,  all  the  perfe&ions  that  can  ever  after  exift  ;  nor  can  it  ever  give 
to  another  any  perfection  that  it  hath  not,  either  actually  in  it  itfelf,  or  at  leaft 
in  a  higher  degree  ;  it  neceflarily  follows,  that  the  firft,  eternal  being  cannot  be 
matter. 

§  11.  If  therefore,  it  be  evident,  that  fomething  neceflarily  muft  exift  from  Therefore 
eternity,  it  is  alfo  as  evident,  that  that  fomething  muft  neceflarily  be  a  cogitative  ^erehas^ 
being  :  for  it  is  as  impoflible  that  incogitative  matter  fliould  produce  a  cogita-  na!  wlfaom." 
tive  being,  as  that  nothing,  or  the  negation  of  all  being,  fhould  produce  a  po- 
fitive  being,  or  matter. 

§  12.  Th o’  this  difeovery  of  the  neceflary  exiftence  of  an  eternal  mind,  does 
fufficiently  lead  us  into  the  knowledge  of  God  j  fince  it  will  hence  follow, 
that  all  other  knowing  beings,  that  have  a  beginning,  muft  depend  on  him, 
and  have  no  other  ways  of  knowledge,  or  extent  of  power,  than  what  he 
gives  them ;  and  therefore,  if  he  made  thofe,  he  made  alfo  the  lefs  excellent 
pieces  of  this  univerfe,  all  inanimate  beings,  whereby  his  omnifcience,  power, 
and  providence  will  be  eftablifhed,  and  all  his  other  attributes  neceflarily  fol¬ 
low  :  yet  to  clear  up  this  a  little  farther,  we  will  fee  what  doubts  can  be  railed 
againft  it.  ■  ;  .  < 

§  13.  First,  perhaps  it  will  be  faid,  that  tho’  it  be  as  clear,  as  demonftra-  Whether 
tion  can  make  it,  that  there  muft  be  an  eternal  being,  and  that  being  muft  alfo  be  matedal5  or 
knowing ;  yet  it  does  not  follow,  but  that  thinking  being  may  alfo  be  mate¬ 
rial.  Let  it  be  fo  ;  it  equally  ftill  follows,  that  there  is  a  God.  For  if  there 
be  an  eternal,  omnifeient,  omnipotent  being,  it  is  certain  that  there  is  a 
God,  whether  you  imagine  that  being  to  be  material,  or  no.  But  herein,  I  fup- 
pofe,  lies  the  danger  and  deceit  of  that  fuppofition :  there  being  no  way  to 
avoid  the  demonftration,  that  there  is  an  eternal,  knowing  being,  men,  devoted 
to  matter,  would  willingly  have  it  granted,  that  this  knowing  being  is  mate¬ 
rial  ;  and  then  letting  Aide  out  of  their  minds,  or  the  difeourfe,  the  demonftra¬ 
tion,  whereby  an  eternal,  knowing  being  was  proved  neceflarily  to  exift,  would 
argue  all  to  be  matter,  and  fo  deny  a  God,  that  is,  an  eternal,  cogitative  be¬ 
ing  j  whereby  they  are  fo  far  from  eftablilhing,  that  they  deftroy  their  own 
hypothefis.  For,  if  there  can  be,  in  their  opinion,  eternal  matter,  without 
any  eternal,  cogitative  being,  they  manifeftly  feparate  matter  and  thinking, 
and  fuppofe  no  neceflary  connection  of  the  one  with  the  other,  and  fo  eftablifh 
the  neceflity  of  an  eternal  fpirit,  but  not  of  matter ;  fince  it  has  been  proved 
already,  that  an  eternal  cogitative  being  is  unavoidably  to  be  granted.  Now 
if  thinking  and  matter  may  be  feparated,  the  eternal  exiftence  of  matter  will 
not  follow  from  the  eternal  exiftence  of  a  cogitative  being,  and  they  fuppofe  it 
to  no  purpofe. 

§  14.  But  now  let  us  fee  how  they  can  fatisfy  themfelves  or  others,  that  Not  materi- 
this  eternal,  thinking  being  is  material.  al;  i.  Be- 

First,  I  would  afle  them,  “  whether  they  imagine,  that  all  matter,  every  ^ZcieoZ 
“  particle  of  matter,  thinks  ?”  This,  I  fuppofe,  they  will  fearce  fay;  j  fince  matter  is 
then  there  would  be  as  many  eternal,  thinkings  beings,  as  there  are  partjcles  of  not  cogita- 
matter,  and  fo  an  infinity  of  gods.  And  yet,  if  they  will  not  allow  milter,  as  tiye. 
matter,  that  is,  every  particle  of  matter  to  be  as  well  cogitative,  as  extended, 

they 
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Book  IV.  they  will  have  as  hard  a  talk  to  make  out,  to  their  own  reafons,  a  cogitative  be- 
ing  out  of  incogitative  particles,  as  an  extended  being,  out  of  unextended  parts, 
if  I  may  fo  fpeak. 

2.  One  par-  §  j  5.  Secondly,  if  all  matter  does  not  think,  I  next  alk,  “whether  it  be 
inauer 01ar  °f  <C  onty  one  atom  that  does  fo  ?”  This  has  as  many  abfurdities  as  the  other  ;  for 
not  be  co<u-  then  this  atom  of  matter  muft  be  alone  eternal,  or  not.  If  this  alone  be  eter- 
tative.  °  nal,  then  this  alone,  by  its  powerful  thought,  or  will,  made  all  the  reft  of 
matter.  And  fo  we  have  the  creation  of  matter  by  a  powerful  thought,  which 
is  that  the  materialifts  ftick  at.  For  if  they  fuppole  one  ftngle,  thinking  atom 
to  have  produced  all  the  reft  of  matter,  they  cannot  alcribe  that  pre-eminency 
to  it,  upon  any  other  account,  than  that  of  its  thinking,  the  only  fuppofed  dif¬ 
ference.  But  allow  it  to  be,  by  fome  other  way,  which  is  above  our  concep¬ 
tion,  it  muft  be  ftill  creation,  and  thefe  men  muft  give  up  their  great  maxim,  “  ex 
“  nihilo  nil  fit.”  If  it  be  faid,  that  all  the  reft  of  matter  is  equally  eternal,  as 
that  thinking  atom,  it  will  be  to  fay  any  thing  at  pleafure,  tho’  never  fo  abfurd : 
for  to  fuppofe  all  matter  eternal,  and  yet  one  fmall  particle  in  knowledge  and 
power,  infinitely  above  all  the  reft,  is,  without  any  the  Ieaft  appearance  of 
reafon,  to  frame  any  hypothefis.  Every  particle  of  matter,  as  matter,  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  all  the  fame  figures  and  motions  of  any  other  j  and  I  challenge  any  one, 
in  his  thoughts,  to  add  any  thing  elle,  to  one  above  another. 

3.  A  fyftem  §  1 6.  Thirdly,  if  then,  neither  one  peculiar  atom  alone  can  be  this  eternal, 
tivematter"  taking  being ;  nor  all  matter,  as  matter,  i.  e.  every  particle  of  matter,  can  be 
cannot  be  it ;  it  only  remains,  that  it  is  fome  certain  fyftem  of  matter,  duly  put  together, 
cogitative,  that  is  this  thinking,  eternal  being.  This  is  that  which  I  imagine,  is  that  no¬ 
tion  which  men  are  apteft  to  have  of  God  ;  who  would  have  him  a  material 
being,  as  moft  readily  fuggefted  to  them,  by  the  ordinary  conceit  they  have  of 
themlelves,  and  other  men,  which  they  take  to  be  material,  thinking  beings. 
But  this  imagination,  however  more  natural,  is  no  lefs  abfurd  than  the  other : 
for,  to  fuppofe  the  eternal,  thinking  being  to  be  nothing  elfe,  but  a  compofi- 
tion  of  particles  of  matter,  each  whereof  is  incogitative,  is  to  afcribe  all  the 
wifdom  and  knowledge  of  that  eternal  being,  only  to  the  juxta-pofition  of 
parts;  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  abfurd.  For  unthinking  particles  of 
matter,  however  put  together,  can  have  nothing  thereby  added  to  them,  but 
a  new  relation  of  pofition,  which  it  is  impofiible  ftiould  give  thought  and 
knowledge  to  them. 

Whether  in  §  1 7.  But  farther,  this  corporeal  fyftem  either  has  all  its  parts  at  reft,  or  it 
atreft1’  °f  1S  a  certa*n  m°hon  of  the  parts,  wherein  its  thinking  confifts.  If  it  be 
perfectly  at  reft,  it  is  but  one  lump,  and  fo  can  have  no  privileges  above  one 
atom. 

If  it  be  the  motion  of  its  parts,  on  which  its  thinking  depends,  all  the 
thoughts  there  muft  be  unavoidably  accidental  and  limited j  fince  all  the 
particles,  that  by  motion  caufe  thought,  being  each  of  them  in  itfelf  without 
any  thought,  cannot  regulate  its  own  motions,  much  lefs  be  regulated  by  the 
thought  of  the  whole ;  fince  that  thought  is  not  the  caufe  of  motion  (for 
then  it  muft  be  antecedent  to  it,  and  fo  without  it)  but  the  confequence  of  it, 
whereby  freedom,  power,  choice,  and  all  rational  and  wife  thinking,  or  acting, 
will  be  quite  taken  away :  fo  that  fuch  a  thinking  being  will  be  no  better 
nor  wifer,  than  pure,  blind  matter  ;  fince  to  refolve  all  into  the  accidental  un¬ 
guided  motions  of  blind  matter,  or  into  thought,  depending  on  unguided  mo¬ 
tions  of  blind  matter,  is  the  fame  thing ;  not  to  mention  the  narrownefs  of 
fuch  thoughts  and  knowledge,  that  muft  depend  on  the  motion  of  fuch  parts. 
But  there  needs  no  enumeration  of  any  more  abfurdities  and  impoflibilities  in 
this  hypothefis  (however  full  of  them  it  be)  than  that  before-mentioned ;  fince 
let  this  thinking  fyftem  be  all,  or  a  part  of  the  matter  of  the  univerle,  it  is 
impofiible  that  any  one  particle  fhould  either  know  its  own,  or  the'motion  of 
any  other  particle,  or  the  whole  know  the  motion  of  every  particular ;  and 
fo  regulate  its  own  thoughts,  or  motions,  or  indeed  have  any  thoughts  refult- 
ing  from  fuch  motion. 

§  18.  Others 
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§  1 8.  Others  would  have  matter  to  be  eternal,  notwithftanding  that  they  Chap. 

allow  an  eternal,  cogitative,  immaterial  being.  This,  tho’  it  take  not  away  X. 

the  being  of  a  God,  yet  fince  it  denies,  one  and  the  firft  great  piece  of  his 

workmanfhip,  the  creation,  let  us  confider  it  a  little.  Matter  muft  be  allowed  ivIatter  not 
x  j  co-eternal 

eternal  ;  why  ?  became  you  cannot  conceive  how  it  can  be  made  out  of  no-  w;th  an  eter- 
thing ;  why  do  you  not  alfo  think  yourfelf  eternal?  You  will  anfwer  per-  nal  mind, 
haps,  becaufe  about  twenty,  or  forty  years  lince  you  began  to  be.  But  if  I  afk 
you  what  that  you  is,  which  began  then  to  be,  you  can  fcarce  tell  me.  The 
matter,  whereof  you  are  made,  began  not  then  to  be ;  for  if  it  did,  then  it 
is  not  eternal :  but  it  began  to  be  put  together  in  fuch  a  faihion  and  frame  as 
makes  up  your  body;  but  yet  that  frame  of  particles  is  not  you,  it  makes 
not  that  thinking  thing  you  are ;  (for  I  have  now  to  do  with  one,  who  allows 
an  eternal,  immaterial,  thinking  being,  but  would  have  unthinking  matter 
eternal  too)  therefore,  when  did  that  thinking  thing  begin  to  be  ?  If  it  did  ne¬ 
ver  begin  to  be,  then  have  you  always  been  a  thinking  thing,  from  eternity ; 
the  abfurdity  whereof  I  need  not  confute,  till  I  meet  with  one,  who  is  fo  void 
of  underftanding  as  to  own  it.  If  therefore,  you  can  allow  a  thinking  thing 
to  be  made  out  of  nothing  (as  all  things  that  are  not  eternal  muft  be)  why 
alfo  can  you  not  allow  it  poffible,  for  a  material  being  to  be  made  out  of  no¬ 
thing,  by  an  equal  power,  but  that  you  have  the  experience  of  the  one  in  view, 
and  not  of  the  other  ?  Tho’,  when  well  confidered,  creation  of  a  fpirit  will  be 
found  to  require  no  lefs  power,  than  the  creation  of  matter.  Nay,  poffibly, 
if  we  would  emancipate  ourfelves  from  vulgar  notions,  and  raife  our 
thoughts,  as  far  as  they  would  reach,  to  a  clofer  contemplation  of  things,  we 
might  be  able  to  aim  at  iome  dim  and  feeming  conception,  how  matter  might 
at  firft  be  made,  and  begin  to  exift,  by  the  power  of  that  eternal,  firft  being  : 
but  to  give  beginning  and  being  to  a  fpirit,  would  be  found  a  more  in¬ 
conceivable  effedt  of  omnipotent  power.  But  this  being  what  would  perhaps 
lead  us  too  far  from  the  notions,  on  which  the  philofophy  now  in  the  world 
is  built,  it  would  not  be  pardonable  to  deviate  fo  far  from  them ;  or  to  enquire 
fo  far  as  grammar  itfelf  would  authorize,  if  the  common  fettled  opinion  op- 
pofes  it  :  efpecially  in  this  place,  where  the  received  dodtrine  ferves  well 
enough  to  our  prefent  purpofe,  and  leaves  this  paft  doubt,  that  the  creation, 
or  beginning,  of  any  one  fubftance,  out  of  nothing,  being  once  admitted, 
the  creation  of  all  other,  but  the  creator  himfelf,  may,  with  the  fame  eafe, 
be  fuppofed. 

§  1 9.  But  you  will  fay,  is  it  not  impoffible  to  admit  of  the  making  any  thing 
out  of  nothing,  fince  we  cannot  poffibly  conceive  it  ?  I  anfwer,  no  :  1 .  Becaufe 
it  is  not  reafonable  to  deny  the  power  of  an  infinite  being,  becaufe  we  cannot 
comprehend  its  operations.  We  do  not  deny  other  effects  upon  this  ground, 
becaufe  we  cannot  poffibly  conceive  the  manner  of  their  production .  We 
cannot  conceive  how  any  thing,  but  impulfe  of  body,  can  move  body  ;  and  yet 
that  is  not  a  reafon  fufficient  to  make  us  deny  it  poffible,  againft  the  conftant 
experience  we  have  of  it  in  ourfelves,  in  all  our  voluntary  motions,  which 
are  produced  in  us,  only  by  the  free  adtion  or  thought  of  our  own  minds ;  and 
are  not,  nor  can  be  the  effedts  of  the  impulfe,  or  determination  of  the  motion 
of  blind  matter  in,  or  upon,  our  bodies ;  for  then  it  could  not  be  in  our  power, 
or  choice  to  alter  it.  For  example  :  my  right  hand  writes,  whilft  my  left 
hand  is  ftill :  what  caufes  reft  in  one,  and  motion  in  the  other  ?  Nothing 
but  my  will,  a  thought  of  my  mind ;  my  thought  only  changing,  the  right- 
hand  refts,  and  the  left  hand  moves.  This  is  matter  of  fadt,  which  cannot 
be  denied :  explain  this  and  make  it  intelligible,  and  then  the  next  ftep  will  be 
to  underftand  creation.  For  the  giving  a  new  determination  to  the  motion  of 
the  animal  fpirits  (which  fbme  make  ufe  of  to  explain  voluntary  motion)  clears 
not  the  difficulty  one  jot :  to  alter  the  determination  of  motion,  being  in 
this  cafe  no  eafier,  nor  lefs,  than  to  give  motion  itfelf ;  fince  the  new  determi¬ 
nation  given  to  the  animal  fpirits,  muft  be  either  immediately  by  thought,  or 
by  fbme  other  body  put  in  their  way  by  thought ;  which  was  not  in  their  way 
*  Vol.  I.  4  K  before. 
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Book  IV.  before,  and  fo  mu  ft  owe  its  motion  to  thought ;  either  of  which  leaves  volun- 
tary  motion  as  unintelligible  as  it  was  before.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  an  over¬ 
valuing  ourfelves,  to  reduce  all  to  the  narrow  meafure  of  our  capacities ;  and 
to  conclude  all  things  impoffible  to  be  done,  whofe  manner  of  doing  exceeds  our 
comprehenfion.  This  is  to  make  our  comprehenfion  infinite,  or  God  finite, 
when  what  he  can  do  is  limited  to  what  we  can  conceive  of  it.  If  you  do  not 
underftand  the  operations  of  your  own  finite  mind,  that  thinking  thing  within 
you,  do  not  deem  it  ftrange,  that  you  cannot  comprehend  the  operations  of 
that  eternal,  infinite  mind,  who  made  and  governs  all  things,  and  whom  the 
heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain. 


CHAP.  XI. 
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Chap.  §  i.  f  g  E  knowledge  of  our  own  being,  we  have  by  intuition.  The  ex- 
XI.  X  iftence  of  a  God,  reafon  clearly  makes  known  to  us,  as  has  been 

fhewn. 

The  knowledge  of  the  exiftence  of  any  other  thing,  we  can  have  only 
by  fenfation  :  for  there  being  no  neceflary  connection  of  real  exiftence  with  any 
idea,  a  man  hath  in  his  memory,  nor  of  any  other  exiftence,  but  that  of  God, 
with  the  exiftence  of  any  particular  man ;  no  particular  man  can  know  the  ex¬ 
iftence  of  any  other  being,  but  only  when,  by  aCtual  operating  upon  him,  it 
makes  itfelf  perceived  by  him.  For  the  having  the  idea  of  any  thing  in  our 
mind,  no  more  proves  the  exiftence  of  that  thing,  than  the  picture  of  a  man 
evidences  his  being  in  the  world,  or  the  vifions  of  a  dream  make  thereby  a  true 
hiftory. 

§  2.  It  is  therefore,  the  aCtual  receiving  of  ideas  from  without,  that  gives 
us  notice  of  the  exiftence  of  other  things,  and  makes  us  know  that  fomethirig 
doth  exift  at  that  time,  without  us,  which  caufes  that  idea  in  us,  tho’  perhaps 
we  neither  know,  nor  confider  how  it  does  it :  for  it  takes  not  from  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  our  fenfes,  and  the  ideas,  we  receive  by  them,  that  we  know  not  the 
manner,  wherein  they  are  produced :  v.  g.  whilft  I  write  this,  I  have,  by  the 
paper  affecting  my  eyes,  that  idea  produced  in  my  mind,  which  whatever  ob- 
]eCt  caufes,  I  call  white  ;  by  which  I  know  that  that  quality,  or  accident  (i.  e. 
whofe  appearance  before  my  eyes  always  caufes  that  idea)  doth  really  exift,  and 
hath  a  being  without  me.  And  of  this,  the  greateft  afliirance  I  can  pofli- 
bly  have,  and  to  which  my  faculties  can  attain,  is  the  teftimony  of  my  eyes, 
which  are  the  proper  and  foie  judges  of  this  thing,  whofe  teftimony  I  have  rea¬ 
fon  to  rely  on,  as  fo  certain,  that  I  can  no  more  doubt,  whilft  I  write  this, 
that  I  fee  white  and  black,  and  that  fomething  really  exifts,  that  caufes  that 
fenfation  in  me,  than  that  I  write,  or  move  my  hand  :  which  is  a  certainty,  as 
great  as  human  nature  is  capable  of,  concerning  the  exiftence  of  any  thing, 
but  a  man’s  felf  alone,  and  of  God. 

§  3.  The  notice  we  have  by  our  fenfes,  of  the  exifting  of  things  without  us, 
tho’  it  be  not  altogether  fo  certain,  as  our  intuitive  knowledge,  or  the  deductions 
monftration,  °f  our  reafon,  employed  about  the  clear,  abftract  ideas  of  our  own  minds ;  yet 
vet  may  be  it  is  an  afiiirance,  that  deferves  the  name  of  knowledge.  If  we  perfuade  our 
^T-  felves  that  our  faculties  a6t  and  inform  us  right,  concerning  the  exiftence  of 
“  ’  ‘  1  thofe  objects  that  affeCt  them,  it  cannot  pafs  for  an  ill-grounded  confidence  :  for 
I  think  no  body  can,  in  earneft,  be  fo  fceptical,  as  to  be  uncertain  of  the 
exiftence  of  thofe  things,  which  he  fees  and  feels.  At  leaft,  he  that  can  doubt 
fo  far  (whatever  he  may  have  with  his  own  thoughts)  will  never  have  any  con- 
troverfy  with  me ;  fince  he  can  never  be  fure,  I  fay  any  thing  contrary  to  his 
opinion.  As  to  myfelf,  I  think  God  has  given  me  afiiirance  enough,  of  the 
exiftence  of  things  without  me ;  fince  by  their  different  application  I  can  pro¬ 
duce  in  myfelf  both  pleafure  and  pain,  which  is  one  great  concernment  of  my 
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prefent  ftate.  This  is  certain,  the  confidence,  that  our  faculties  do  not  herein  Chap, 
deceive  us,  is  the  greateft  afiurance  we  are  capable  of,  concerning  the  exiftence  XI. 
of  material  beings.  For  we  cannot  act  any  thing,  but  by  our  faculties ;  nor 
talk  of  knowledge  itfelf,  but  by  the  help  of  thofe  faculties,  which  are  fitted  to 
apprehend  even  what  knowledge  is.  But  befides  the  affurance  we  have,  from 
our  fenfes  themfelves,  that  they  do  not  err  in  the  information  they  give  us,  of 
the  exiftence ‘of  things,  without  us,  when  they  are  affedted  by  them,'  we  are 
farther  confirmed  in  this  afiurance  by  other  concurrent  reafons. 

§  4.  First,  it  is  plain  thofe  perceptions  are  produced  in  us  by  exterior  caufes  i.  Becaufe 
affedting  our  fenfes ;  becaufe  thofe,  that  want  the  organs  of  any  fenfe,  never  can 
have  the  ideas  belonging  to  that  fenfe,  produced  in  their  minds.  This  is  too  but  by  the  in- 
evident  to  be  doubted  :  and  therefore,  we  cannot  but  be  afiured,  that  they  let  of  the 
come  in  by  the  organs  of  that  fenfe,  and  no  other  way.  The  organs  themfelves, ienfes- 
it  is  plain,  do  not  produce  them ;  for  then  the  eyes  of  a  man  in  the  dark, 
would  produce  colours,  and  his  nofe  fmcll  rofes  in  the  winter  :  but  we  fee  no 
body  gets  the  relilh  of  a  pine-apple,  till  he  goes  to  the  Indies,  where  it  is,  and 
taftes  it. 

§  5.  Secondly,  becaufe  fometimes  I  find,  that  I  cannot  avoid  the  having  2.  Becaufe  an 
thofe  ideas  produced  in  my  mind.  For  tho’,  when  my  eyes  are  fiiut,  or  win- 
dows  faft,  I  can,  at  pleafure,  recal  to  my  mind  the  ideas  of  light,  or  the  fun,  on?  amj  ano„ 
which  former  fenfations  had  lodged  in  my  memory :  fo  I  can  at  pleafure  lay  by  that  ther  from 
idea,  and  take  into  my  view  that  of  the  fmell  of  a  rofe,  or  tafte  of  fugar.  mem°T?  ade 
But  if  I  turn  my  eyes  at  noon  towards  the  fun,  I  cannot  avoid  the  ideas,  which  perceptions, 
the  light  or  fun,  then  produces  in  me.  So  that  there  is  a  manifeft  difference 
between  the  ideas,  laid  up  in  my  memory  (over  which,  if  they  were  there  only,  I 
fhould  have  conftantly  the  fame  power  to  difpofe  of  them,  and  lay  them  by  at 
pleafure)  and  thofe,  which  force  themfelves  upon  me,  and  I  cannot  avoid  having. 

And  therefore,  it  mull  needs  be  fome  exterior  caufe,  and  the  brilk  adding  of 
fome  objects  without  me,  whofe  efficacy  I  cannot  refill,  that  produces  thofe  ideas 
in  my  mind,  whether  I  will  or  no.  Befides,  there  is  no  body,  who  doth  not 
perceive  the  difference  in  himfelf,  between  contemplating  the  fun,  as  he  hath 
the  idea  of  it  in  his  memory,  and  actually  looking  upon  it :  of  which  two,  his 
perception  is  fo  diftindd,  that  few  of  his  ideas  are  more  diftinguifhable,  one  from 
another.  And  therefore,  he  hath  certain  knowledge,  that  they  are  not  both 
memory,  or  the  adtions  of  his  mind,  and  fancies  only  within  him ;  but  that  ac¬ 
tual  feeing  hath  a  caufe  without. 

§  6.  Thirdly,  add  to  this,  that  many  of  thofe  ideas  are  produced  in  us  3-  Pleafure, 
with  pain,  which  afterwards  we  remember  without  the  lead:  offence.  Thus 
the  pain  of  heat,  or  cold,  when  the  idea  of  it  is  revived  in  our  minds,  gives  us  companies 
no  difturbance  ;  which,  when  felt,  was  very  troublefome,  and  is  again,  when  actual  fen  fa  - 
adually  repeated :  which  is  occafioned  by  the  dilorder  the  external  object  caufes 
in  our  bodies,  when  applied  to  it.  And  we  remember  the  pain  of  hunger,  the  return- 
thirft,  or  the  head-ach,  without  any  pain  at  all ;  which  would  either  never  ing  of  thofe 
difturb  us,  or  elfe  conftantly  do  it,  as  often  as  we  thought  of  it,  were  there 
nothing  more  but  ideas  floating  in  our  minds,  and  appearances  entertaining  our  ternai 
fancies,  without  the  real  exiftence  of  things  affedting  us  from  abroad.  The  jeds. 
fame  may  be  faid  of  pleafure,  accompanying  feveral  adtual  fenfations :  and  tho’ 
mathematical  demonftration  depends  not  upon  fenfe,  yet  the  examining  them  by 
diagrams  gives  great  credit  to  the  evidence  of  our  fight,  and  feems  to  give  it  a  cer¬ 
tainty  approaching  to  that  of  demonftration  itfelf.  For  it  would  be  very  ftrange, 
that  a  man  fhould  allow  it  for  an  undeniable  truth,  that  two  angles  of  a  figure 
which  he  meafures  by  lines  and  angles  of  a  diagram,  fhould  be  bigger  one  than 
the  other ;  and  yet  doubt  of  the  exiftence  of  thofe  lines  and  angles,  which,  by 
looking  on,  he  makes  ufe  of  to  meafure  that  by. 

§7.  Fourthly,  our  fenfes  in  many  cafes  bear  witnefs  to  the  truth  of  each  4-  °ur  fcn' 
other’s  report,  concerning  the  exiftence  of  fenfible  things  without  us.  He  that 
fees  a  fire,  may,  if  he  doubt  whether  it  be  any  thing  more  than  a  bare  fancy,  timony  of 
feel  it  too ;  and  be  convinced,  by  putting  his  hand  in  it.  Which  certainly  the  exiftence 
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.  could  never  be  put  into  fuch  exquifite  pain,  by  a  bare  idea,  or  phantom,  unlefs 
that  the  pain  be  a  fancy  too  :  which  yet  he  cannot,  when  the  burn  is  well,  by 
railing  the  idea  of  it,  bring  upon  himfelf  again. 

Thus  I  fee,  whilft  I  write  this,  I  can  change  the  appearance  of  the  paper; 
and  by  defigning  the  letters,  tell  before-hand  what  new  idea  it  fhall  exhibit  the 
very  next  moment,  barely  by  drawing  my  pen  over  it :  which  will  neither  appear 
(let  me  fancy  as  much  as  I  will)  if  my  hands  ftand  ftill ;  or  though  I  move  my 
pen,  if  my  eyes  be  fhut :  nor  when  thofe  characters  are  once  made  on  the  paper, 
can  I  chufe  afterwards  but  fee  them  as  they  are ;  that  is,  have  the  ideas  of  fuch 
letters  as  I  have  made.  Whence  it  is  manifeft,  that  they  are  not  barely  the  (port 
and  play  of  my  own  imagination,  when  I  find  that  the  characters,  that  were 
made  at  the  pleafure  of  my  own  thoughts,  do  not  obey  them  ;  nor  yet  ceafe  to 
be,  whenever  I  fhall  fancy  it,  but  continue  to  aftedt  my  fenfes  conftantly  and 
regularly,  according  to  the  figures  I  made  them.  To  which  if  we  will  add,  that 
the  fight  of  thofe  fhall,  from  another  man,  draw  fuch  founds,  as  I  before-hand 
defign  they  fhall  ftand  for ;  there  will  be  little  reafon  left  to  doubt,  that  thofe 
words  I  write,  do  really  exift  without  me,  when  they  caufe  a  long  feries  of  regu¬ 
lar  founds  to  affeCt  my  ears,  which  could  not  be  the  effeCt  of  my  imagination, 
nor  could  my  memory  retain  them  in  that  order. 

§  8.  But  yet,  if  after  all  this  any  one  will  be  fo  fceptical,  as  to  diftruft  his 
fenfes,  and  to  affirm  that  all  we  fee  and  hear,  feel  and  taftc,  think  and  do, 
during  our  whole  being,  is  but  the  feries  and  deluding  appearances  of  a  long 
dream,  whereof  there  is  no  reality ;  and  therefore  will  queftion  the  exiftence  of 
all  things,  or  our  knowledge  of  any  thing :  I  muft  defire  him  to  confider,  that 
if  all  be  a  dream,  then  he  doth  but  dream  that  he  makes  the  queftion ;  and  fo 
it  is  not  much  matter,  that  a  waking  man  fhould  anfwer  him.  But  y,et,  if  he 
pleafes,  he  may  dream  that  I  make  him  this  anfwer,  that  the  certainty  of  things 
exifting  in  reruni  natura,  when  we  have  the  teftimony  of  our  fenfes  for  it,  is 
not  only  as  great  as  our  frame  can  attain  to,  but  as  our  condition  needs.  For  our 
faculties  being  fuited  not  to  the  full  extent  of  being,  nor  to  a  perfect,  clear, 
comprehenfive  knowledge  of  things,  free  from  all  doubt  and  fcruple ;  but  to 
the  prefervation  of  us,  in  whom  they  are ;  and  accommodated  to  the  ufe  of  life ; 
they  ferve  to  our  purpofe  well  enough,  if  they  will  but  give  us  certain  notice  of 
thofe  things,  which  are  convenient,  or  inconvenient  to  us.  For  he  that  fees  a 
candle  burning,  and  hath  experimented  the  force  of  its  flame,  by  putting  his 
finger  in  it,  will  little  doubt  that  this  is  fomething  exifting  without  him,  which 
does  him  harm,  and  puts  him  to  great  pain  :  which  is  aflurance  enough,  when 
no  man  requires  greater  certainty  to  govern  his  actions  by,  than  what  is  as  certain 
as  his  actions  themfelves.  And  if  our  dreamer  pleafes  to  try,  whether  the  glow¬ 
ing  heat  of  a  glafs  furnace,  be  barely  a  wandring  imagination  in  a  drowfy  man’s 
fancy ;  by  putting  his  hand  into  it,  he  may  perhaps  be  wakened  into  a  certainty, 
greater  than  he  could  wifh,  that  it  is  fomething  more  than  bare  imagination. 
So  that  this  evidence  is  as  great,  as  we  can  defire,  being  as  certain  to  us  as  our 
pleafure  or  pain,  i.  e.  happinefs  or  mifery ;  beyond  which  we  have  no  concern¬ 
ment,  either  of  knowing  or  being.  Such  an  aflurance  of  the  exiftence  of  things 
without  us,  is  fufficient  to  diredt  us  in  the  attaining  the  good,  and  avoiding  the 
evil,  which  is  caufed  by  them  ;  which  is  the  important  concernment  we  have 
of  being  made  acquainted  with  them. 

§  9.  In  fine  then,  when  our  fenfes  do  actually  convey  into  our  underftand- 
ings  any  idea,  we  cannot  but  be  fatisfied,  that  there  doth  fomething  at  that  time 
really  exift  without  us,  which  doth  affedt  our  fenfes,  and  by  them  give  notice 
of  itfelf  to  our  apprehend ve  faculties,  and  actually  produce  that  idea,  which 
we  then  perceive  :  and  we  cannot  fo  far  diftruft  their  teftimony,  as  to  doubt, 
that  fuch  collections  of  fimple  ideas,  as  we  have  obferved  by  our  fenfes  to  be 
united  together,  do  really  exift  together.  But  this  knowledge  extends  as  far  as 
the  prefent  teftimony  of  our  fenfes,  employed  about  particular  objedts,  that  do 
then  aftedt  them,  and  no  farther.  For  if  I  faw  fuch  a  collection  of  fimple  ideas, 
as  is  wont  to  be  called  man,  exifting  together  one  minute  fince,  and  am  now 
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alone;  I  cannot  be  certain  that  the  fame  man  exifts  now,  fince  there  is  no  ne-  Chap. 
cefiary  connection  of  his  exiftence  a  minute  fince,  with  his  exiftence  now :  by  XI. 
a  thoufand  ways  he  may  ceafe  to  be,  fince  I  had  the  teftimony  of  my  fenfes  for 
his  exiftence.  And  if  I  cannot  be  certain,  that  the  man  I  faw  laft  to  day  is  now 
in  being,  I  can  lefs  be  certain  that  he  is  fo,  who  hath  been  longer  removed  from 
my  fenfes,  and  I  have  not  feen  fince  yefterday,  or  fince  the  laft  year  :  and  much 
lefs  can  I  be  certain  of  the  exiftence  of  men  that  I  never  faw.  And  therefore, 
tho’  it  be  highly  probable,  that  millions  of  men  do  now  exift,  yet  whilft  I  am 
alone  writing  this,  I  have  not  that  certainty  of  it,  which  we  fiddly  call  know¬ 
ledge  ;  tho’  the  great  likelihood  of  it  puts  me  paft  doubt,  and  it  be  reafonable 
for  me  to  do  feveral  things,  upon  the  confidence  that  there  are  men  (and  men  alfo 
of  my  acquaintance,  with  whom  I  have  to  do)  now  in  the  world:  but  this  is 
but  probability,  not  knowledge. 

§  10.  Whereby  yetwe  may  obferve,  how  foolifh  and  vain  a  thing  it  is,  for  Folly  to  ex- 
a  man  of  a  narrow  knowledge,  who  having  reafon  given  him,  to  judge  of  the  Pe^ .^^on- 
different  evidence  and  probability  of  things,  and  to  be  fwayed  accordingly;  how  ev‘ry  thing, 
vain,  I  fay,  it  is  to  expedt  demonftration  and  certainty,  in  things  not  capable  of 
it ;  and  refufe  afient  to  very  rational  propofitions,  and  ad  contrary  to  very  plain 
and  clear  truths,  becaufe  they  cannot  be  made  out  fo  evident,  as  to  furmount 
every  the  leaft  (I  will  not  fay  reafon,  but)  pretence  of  doubting.  He  that,  in  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life,  would  admit  of  nothing,  but  dired,  plain  demonftra¬ 
tion,  would  be  fure  of  nothing  in  this  world,  but  of  perifhing  quickly.  The 
wholefomnefs  of  his  meat,  or  drink,  would  not  give  him  reafon  to  venture  on 
it :  and  I  would  fain  know,  what  it  is  he  could  do  upon  fuch  grounds,  as  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  no  doubt,  no  objection. 

§11.  As  when  our  fenfes  are  adually  employed  about  any  objed,  we  doPaftexif- 
know  that  it  does  exift ;  fo  by  our  memory  we  may  be  affured,  that  heretofore,  known  b 
things  that  affedled  our  fenfes,  have  exifted.  And  thus  we  have  knowledge  of  memory/ 
the  paft  exiftence  of  feveral  things,  whereof  our  fenfes  having  informed  us,  our 
memories  ftill  retain  the  ideas  ;  and  of  this  we  are  paft  all  doubt,  fo  long  as  we 
remember  well.  But  this  knowledge  alfo  reaches  no  farther  than  our  fenfes  have 
formerly  allured  us.  Thus  feeing  water  at  this  inftant,  it  is  an  unqueftionable 
truth  to  me,  that  water  doth  exift  :  and  remembering  that  I  faw  it  yefterday, 
it  will  alfo  be  always  true ;  and  as  long  as  my  memory  retains  it,  always  an  un¬ 
doubted  propofition  to  me,  that  water  did  exift  the  10th  of  July  1688.  as  it  will 
alfo  be  equally  true,  that  a  certain  number  of  very  fine  colours  did  exift,  which 
at  the  fame  time  I  faw  upon  a  bubble  of  that  water  :  but  being  now  quite  out 
of  the  fight  both  of  the  water  and  bubbles  too,  it  is  no  more  certainly  known  to 
me  that  the  water  doth  now  exift,  than  that  the  bubbles,  or  colours,  therein  do 
fo  ;  it  being  no  more  neceflary  that  water  Ihould  exift  to  day,  becaufe  it  ex¬ 
ifted  yefterday,  than  that  the  colours,  or  bubbles,  exift  to  day,  becaufe  they  ex¬ 
ifted  yefterday  ;  tho’  it  be  exceedingly  much  more  probable,  becaufe  water  hath 
been  obferved  to  continue  long  in  exiftence,  but  bubbles  and  the  colours  on  them 
quickly  ceafe  to  be. 

§  12.  What  ideas  we  have  of  fpirits,  and  how  we  come  by  them,  I  have  The  exif- 
already  (hewn.  But,  tho’  we  have  thofe  ideas  in  our  minds,  and  know  we  have  tcncc  of  rP1_ 
them  there,  the  having  the  ideas  of  fpirits  does  not  make  us  know,  that  any  knewable. 
fuch  things  do  exift  without  us,  or  that  there  are  any  finite  fpirits,  or  any  other 
fpiritual  beings,  but  the  eternal  God.  We  have  ground  from  revelation,  and 
feveral  other  reafons,  to  believe  with  afifurance,  that  there  are  fuch  creatures : 
but,  our  fenfes  not  being  able  to  difcover  them,  we  want  the  means  of  knowing 
their  particular  exiftences.  For  we  can  no  more  know,  that  there  are  finite  fpi¬ 
rits  really  exifting,  by  the  idea  we  have  of  fuch  beings  in  our  minds,  than  by 
the  ideas  any  one  has  of  fairies,  or  centaurs,  he  can  come  to  know  that  things, 
anfwering  thofe  ideas,  do  really  exift. 

And  therefore,  concerning  the  exiftence  of  finite  fpirits,  as  well  as  feveral 
other  things,  we  muft  content  ourfelves  with  the  evidence  of  faith ;  but  univer- 
fal,  certain  propofitions,  concerning  this  matter,  are  beyond  our  reach.  For' 
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however  true  it  may  be,  v.  g.  that  all  the  intelligent  fpirits,  that  God  ever 
created  do  ftill  exift ;  yet  it  can  never  make  a  part  of  our  certain  knowledge. 
Thefe  and  the  like  propofitions  we  may  aflent  to,  as  highly  probable,  but  are 
not,  I  fear,  in  this  hate  capable  of  knowing.  We  are  not  then  to  put  others 
upon  demonftrating,  nor  ourfelves  upon  fearch  of  univerfal  certainty  in  all  thofe 
matters,  wherein  we  are  not  capable  of  any  other  knowledge,  but  what  our 
fenfes  give  us  in  this,  or  that  particular. 

§  13.  By  which  it  appears,  that  there  are  two  forts  of  propofitions.  1.  There 
is  one  fort  of  propofitions  concerning  the  exigence  of  any  thing  anfwerable  to 
fuch  an  idea :  as  having  the  idea  of  an  elephant,  phoenix,  motion,  or  an  angle, 
in  my  mind,  the  firft  and  natural  enquiry  is,  whether  fuch  a  thing  does  any 
where  exift  ?  And  this  knowledge  is  only  of  particulars.  No  exiftence  of  any 
thing  without  us,  but  only  of  God,  can  certainly  be  known,  farther  than  our 
fenfes  inform  us.  2.  There  is  another  fort  of  propofitions,  wherein  is  expreffed 
the  agreement,  or  difagreement  of  our  abftradt  ideas,  and  their  dependance  one 
on  another.  Such  propofitions  may  be  univerfal  and  certain.  So,  having  the 
idea  of  God  and  myfelf,  of  fear  and  obedience,  I  cannot  but  be  fure  that 
God  is  to  be  feared  and  obeyed  by  me :  and  this  propofttion  will  be  certain, 
concerning  man  in  general,  if  I  have  made  an  abftraft  idea  of  fuch  a  fpecies, 
whereof  I  am  one  particular.  But  yet  this  propofttion,  how  certain  foever, 
that  men  ought  to  fear  and  obey  God,  proves  not  to  me  the  exiftence  of  men 
in  the  world,  but  will  be  true  of  all  fuch  creatures,  whenever  they  do  exift : 
which  certainty  of  fuch  general  propofitions,  depends  on  the  agreement  or  dif¬ 
agreement,  is  to  be  difcovered  in  thofe  abftradt  ideas. 

§  14.  In  the  former  cafe,  our  knowledge  is  the  confequence  of  the  exiftence 
of  things,  producing  ideas  in  our  minds  by  our  fenfes :  in  the  latter,  knowledge 
is  the  confequence  of  the  ideas  (be  they  what  they  will)  that  are  in  our  minds 
producing  there  general,  certain  propofitions.  Many  of  thefe  are  called  “  aeternae 
veritates,”  and  all  of  them  indeed  are  fo  j  not  from  being  written  all,  or  any  of 
them,  in  the  minds  of  all  men,  or  that  they  were  any  of  them  propofitions  in 
any  one’s  mind,  till  he,  having  got  the  abftradt  ideas,  joined,  or  feparated  them 
by  affirmation,  or  negation.  But,  wherefoever  we  can  fuppofe  fuch  a  creature 
as  man  is,  endowed  with  fuch  faculties,  and  thereby  furnifhed  with  fuch  ideas 
as  we  have,  we  muft  conclude,  he  muft  needs,  when  he  applies  his  thoughts 
to  the  confideration  of  his  ideas,  know  the  truth  of  certain  propofitions,  that 
will  arife  from  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  which  he  will  perceive  in  his 
own  ideas.  Such  propofitions  are  therefore  called  eternal  truths,  not  becaufe 
they  are  eternal  propofitions  actually  formed,  and  antecedent  to  the  underftand- 
ing,  that  any  time  makes  them  j  nor  becaufe  they  are  imprinted  on  the  mind 
from  any  patterns,  that  are  any  where  of  them  out  of  the  mind,  and  exifted  be¬ 
fore  :  but  becaufe  being  once  made  about  abftradt  ideas,  fo  as  to  be  true,  they 
will,  whenever  they  can  be  fuppofed  to  be  made  again  at  any  time  paft,  or  to 
come,  by  a  mind  having  thofe  ideas,  always,  actually  be  true.  For,  names 
being  fuppofed  to  ftand  perpetually  for  the  fame  ideas,  and  the  fame  ideas  having 
immutably  the  fame  habitudes  one  to  another ;  propofitions  concerning  any  ab- 
ftradt  ideas,  that  are  once  true,  muft  needs  be  eternal  verities. 


C  H  A  P.  XII. 

Of  the  improvement'  of  our  knowledge. 

Chap.  §  i.  TT  having  been  the  common  received  opinion,  amongft  men  6f  letters, 
XII.  X  that  maxims  were  the  foundation  of  all  knowledge ;  and  that  the  fci- 

^  ences  were,  each  of  them,  built  upon  certain  praecognita,  from  whence  the  un¬ 
is  n°ot  from  derftanding  was  to  take  its  rife,  and  by  which  it  was  to  conduct  itfelf,  in  its  en¬ 
quiries  into  the  matters,  belonging  to  that  fcience ;  the  beaten  road  of  the 
fchools  has  been,  to  lay  down,  in  the  beginning,  one,  or  more,  general  propo¬ 
fitions. 


maxims. 
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fitions,  as  foundations,  whereon  to  build  the  knowledge  that  was  to  be  had  of  Chap. 
that  fubjedt.  Thefe  dodtrines  thus  laid  down,  for  foundations  of  any  fcience,  XII. 
were  called  principles,  as  the  beginnings,  from  which  we  muft  fet  out,  and  look 
no  farther  backwards  in  our  enquiries,  as  we  have  already  obferved. 

§  2.  One  thing,  which  might  probably  give  an  occafion  to  this  Way  of  pro-  The  occafi- 
ceeding  in  other  fciences,  was  (as  I  fuppofe)  the  good  fuccefs  it  feemed  to  have  onof  the 
in  mathematicks,  wherein  men,  being  obferved  to  attain  a  great  certainty  of  °imuori* 
knowledge,  thefe  fciences  came  by  pre-eminence  to  be  called  and 

learning,  or  things  learned,  thoroughly  learned,  as  having,  of  all  others,  the 
greatefl  certainty,  clearnefs  and  evidence  in  them. 

§  3.  But  if  any  one  will  confider,  he  will  (I  guefs)  find  that  the  great  But  from  th.i 
advancement  and  certainty  of  real  knowledge  which  men  arrived  to  in  thefe  comparing 
fciences,  was  not  owing  to  the  influence  of  thefe  principles,  nor  derived  from  ^ 
any  peculiar  advantage  they  received,  from  two,  or  three  general  maxims,  laid  deas. 
down  in  the  beginning ;  but  from  the  clear,  diftintfb,  compleat  ideas  their  thoughts 
were  imployed  about,  and  the  relation  of  equality  and  excefs  fo  clear  between 
fome  of  them,  that  they  had  an  intuitive  knowledge,  and  by  that  a  way  to  dis¬ 
cover  it  in  others,  and  this  without  the  help  of  thofe  maxims.  For  I  afk,  is 
it  not  pofiible  for  a  young  lad  to  know,  that  his  v/hole  body  is  bigger  than  his 
little  finger,  but  by  virtue  of  this  axiom,  that  the  whole  is  bigger  than  a  part  j 
nor  be  affined  of  it,  till  he  has  learned  that  maxim  ?  Or  cannot  a  country- 
wench  know,  that  having  received  a  fhilling  from  one  that  owes  her  three,  and 
a  fhilling  alfo  from  another,  that  owes  her  three,  that  the  remaining  debts  in 
each  of  their  hands  are  equal  ?  Cannot  fhe  know  this,  I  fay,  without  flue  fetch 
the  certainty  of  it  from  this  maxim,  t(  that  if  you  take  equals  from  equals,  the 
remainders  will  be  equal, ’*  a  maxim  which  poffibly  fhe  never  heard,  or  thought 
of  ?  I  defire  any  one  to  confider,  from  what  has  been  elfewhere  faid,  which  is 
known  firft  and  cleared  by  mod  people,  the  particular  indance,  or  the  general 
rule ;  and  which  it  is  that  gives  life  and  birth  to  the  other.  Thefe  general  rules 
are  but  the  comparing  our  more  general  and  abdradt  ideas,  which  are  the  work- 
manflhip  of  the  mind  made,  and  names  given  to  them,  for  the  eafier  difpatch 
in  its  reafonings,  and  drawing  into  comprehenfive  terms,  and  fhort  rules,  its 
various  and  multiplied  obfervations.  But  knowledge  began  in  the  mind,  and 
was  founded  on  particulars ;  tho’  afterwards,  perhaps,  no  notice  be  taken  there¬ 
of  :  it  being  natural  for  the  mind  (forward  dill  to  enlarge  its  knowledge)  mod 
attentively  to  lay  up  thofe  general  notions,  and  make  the  proper  ufe  of  them, 
which  is  to  difburden  the  memory  of  the  cumberfome  load  of  particulars. 

For  I  defire  it  may  be  confidered,  what  more  certainty  there  is  to  a  child,  or  any 
one,  that  his  body,  little  finger  and  all,  is  bigger  than  his  little  finger  alone, 
after  you  have  given  to  his  body  the  name  whole,  and  to  his  little  finger  the 
name  part,  than  he  could  have  had  before ;  or  what  new  knowledge  concerning 
his  body,  can  thefe  two  relative  terms  give  him,  which  he  could  not  have 
without  them  ?  Could  he  not  know  that  his  body  was  bigger  than  his  little  fin¬ 
ger,  if  his  language  were  yet  fo  imperfect,  that  he  had  no  fuch  relative  terms 
as  whole  and  part  ?  I  afk  farther,  when  he  has  got  thefe  names,  how  is  he 
more  certain  that  his  body  is  a  whole,  and  his  little  finger  a  part,  than  he  was, 
or  might  be  certain,  before  he  learned  thofe  terms,  that  his  body  was  big¬ 
ger  than  his  little  finger  ?  Any  one  may  as  reafonably  doubt,  or  deny  that  his 
little  finger  is  a  part  of  his  body,  as  that  it  is  lefs  than  his  body.  And  he  that 
can  doubt  whether  it  be  lefs,  will  as  certainly  doubt  whether  it  be  a  part.  So 
that  the  maxim,  the  whole  is  bigger  than  a  part,  can  never  be  made  ufe  of,  to 
prove  the  little  finger  lefs  than  the  body,  but  when  it  is  ufelefs,  by  being  brought 
to  convince  one  of  a  truth  which  he  knows  already1.  For  he  that  does  not  cer¬ 
tainly  know  that  any  parcel  of  matter,  with  another  parcel  of  matter  joined  to 
it,  is  bigger  than  either  of  them  alone,  will  never  be  able  to  know  it,  by  the 
help  of  thefe  two  relative  terms,  whole  and  part-,  make  of  them  what  maxim 
you  pleafei 
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Book  IV.  §  4.  But,  be  it  in  the  mathematicks  as  it  will,  whether  it  be  clearer,  that* 
taking  an  inch  from  a  black  line  of  two  inches,  and  an  inch  from  a  red  line 
of  two  inches,  the  remaining  parts  of  the  two  lines  will  be  equal,  or  that,  if 
you  take  equals  from  equals,  the  remainders  will  be  equal :  which,  I  fay,  of 
thefe  two  is  the  clearer  and  fird  known,  I  leave  to  any  one  to  determine,  it  not 
being  material  to  my  prefent  occafion.  That  which  I  have  here  to  do,  is  to  en¬ 
quire,  whether,  if  it  be  the  readied:  way  to  knowledge  to  begin  with  general 
maxims,  and  build  upon  them,  if  it  be  yet  a  fafe  way  to  take  the  principles, 
which  are  laid  down  in  any  other  fcience,  as  unquedionable  truths ;  and  fo  re¬ 
ceive  them  without  examination,  and  adhere  to  them,  without  buffering  to  be 
doubted  of,  becaufe  mathematicians  have  been  fo  happy,  or  fo  fair,  to  ufe  none 
but  felf-evident  and  undeniable.  If  this  be  fo,  I  know  not  what  may  not  pafs  for 
truth  in  morality,  what  may  not  be  introduced  and  proved  in  natural  philosophy. 

Le  t  that  principle  of  fome  of  the  philofophers,  “  that  all  is  matter,  and  that 
“  there  is  nothing  elfe,”  be  received  for  certain  and  undubitable,  and  it  will  be 
eafy  to  be  feen,  by  the  writings  of  fome  that  have  revived  it  again  in  our  days, 
what  confequences  it  will  lead  us  into.  Let  any  one,  with  Polemo,  take  the 
world  ;  or  with  the  Stoicks,  the  aether,  or  the  fun  5  or  with  Anaximenes,  the 
air  to  be  God  ;  and  what  a  divinity,  religion  and  worfhip  muft  we  needs  have ! 
Nothing  can  be  fo  dangerous  as  principles,  thus  taken  up  without  quedioning, 
or  examination  ;  efpecially  if  they  be  fuch  as  concern  morality,  which  influence 
men’s  lives,  and  give  a  biafs  to  all  their  actions.  Who  might  not  judly  expedt 
another  kind  of  life  in  Aridippus,  who  placed  happinefs  in  bodily  pleafure ;  and 
in  Antiflhenes,  who  made  virtue  fufficient  to  felicity  ?  And  he  who,  with  Pla¬ 
to,  {hall  place  beatitude  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  will  have  his  thoughts  raifed 
to  other  contemplations  than  thofe  who  looked  not  beyond  this  fpot  of  earth, 
and  thofe  perifhing  things,  which  are  to  be  had  in  it.  He  that,  with  Arche- 
laus,  fhall  lay  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  right  and  wrong,  honed  and  difhoned, 
are  defined  only  by  laws,  and  not  by  nature,  will  have  other  meafures  of  moral 
re&itude  and  pravity,  than  thofe,  who  take  it  for  granted,  that  we  are  under 
obligations,  antecedent  to  all  human  conditutions. 

This  is  no  §  5.  If  therefore,  thofe  that  pafs  for  principles,  are  not  certain  (which  we 
certam^way  muft  have  fome  way  to  know,  that  we  may  be  able  to  didinguifh  them  from 
thofe  that  are  doubtful)  but  are  only  made  fo  to  us,  by  our  blind  affent,  we  are 
liable  to  be  mided  by  them ;  and  indead  of  being  guided  into  truth,  we  fhall, 
by  principles,  be  only  confirmed  in  midake  and  error. 

But  to  com-  §  6.  But,  fince  the  knowledge  of  the  certainty  of  principles,  as  well  as  of 
pare  clear,  all  other  truths,  depends  only  upon  the  perception  we  have  of  the  agreement, 
ideas^uncler  or  difagreement  of  our  ideas,  the  way  to  improve  our  knowledge,  is  not,  I  am 
fteadynames.  hire,  blindly,  and  with  an  implicit  faith,  to  receive  and  fwallow  principles ;  but 
is,  I  think,  to  get  and  fix  in  our  minds  clear,  didinct  and  compleat  ideas,  as  far 
as  they  are  to  be  had,  and  annex  to  them  proper  and  condant  names.  And  thus, 
perhaps,  without  any  other  principles,  but  barely  confidering  thofe  ideas,  and  by 
comparing  them  one  with  another,  finding  their  agreement  or  difagreement,  and 
their  feveral  relations  and  habitudes ;  we  fhall  get  more  true  and  clear  know¬ 
ledge,  by  the  conduct  of  this  one  rule,  than  by  taking  up  principles,  and  there¬ 
by  putting  our  minds  into  the  difpofal  of  others. 

§  7.  We  mud  therefore,  if  we  will  proceed,  as  reafon  advifes,  adapt  our 
methods  of  inquiry  to  the  nature  of  the  ideas  we  examine,  and  the  truth  we 
fearch  after.  General  and  certain  truths  are  only  founded  in  the  habitudes  and 
by  confider-  relations  of  abdradt  ideas.  A  fagacious  and  methodical  application  of  our  thoughts 
ing  our  ab-  for  the  finding  out  thefe  relations,  is  the  only  way  to  difcover  all  that  can  be  put, 
ftradt  ideas.  with  truth  and  certainty  concerning  them,  into  general  'propofitions.  By  what 
deps  we  are  to  proceed  in  thefe,  is  to  be  learned  in  the  fchools  of  the  mathe¬ 
maticians,  who  from  very  plain  and  eafy  beginnings,  by  gentle  degrees,  and  a 
continued  chain  of  reafonings,  proceed  to  the  difcovery  and  demondration  of 
truths,  that  appear  at  fird  fight  beyond  human  capacity;  The  art  of  finding 
proofs,  and  the  admirable  methods  they  have  invented,  for  the  fingling  out,  and 
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laying  in  order  thofe  intermediate  ideas,  that  demonftratively  {hew  the  equality, 
or  inequality  of  unapplicable  quantities,  is  that  which  has  carried  them  fo  far, 
and  produced  fuch  wonderful  and  unexpected  difcoveries  :  but  whether  fome- 
thing  like  this,  in  refpeCt  of  other  ideas,  as  well  as  thofe  of  magnitude,  may 
not  in  time  be  found  out,  I  will  not  determine.  This,  I  think,  I  may  fay,  that 
if  other  ideas,  that  are  the  real  as  well  as  nominal  effences  of  their  fpecies,  were 
purfued  in  the  way  familiar  to  mathematicians,  they  would  carry  our  thoughts 
farther,  and  with  greater  evidence  and  clearnefs,  than  pofiibly  we  are  apt  to 
imagine. 

§  8.  This  gave  me  the  confidence  to  advance  that  conjecture,  which  I  fug- 
geft,  ch.  iii.  §  1 8.  viz.  that  morality  is  capable  of  demon  ft  ration,  as  well  as  ma- 
thematicks.  For  the  ideas,  that  ethicks  are  converfant  about,  being  all  real  ef¬ 
fences,  and  fuch  as  I  imagine  have  a  dilcoverable  connection  and  agreement  one 
with  another ;  fo  far  as  we  can  find  their  habitudes  and  relations,  fo  far  we 
{hall  be  poffeffed  of  certain,  real  and  general  truths :  and  I  doubt  not,  but  if 
a  right  method  were  taken,  a  great  part  of  morality  might  be  made  out  with 
that  clearnefs,  that  could  leave,  to  a  confidering  man,  no  more  reafon  to  doubt, 
than  he  could  have  to  doubt  of  the  truth  of  propofitions  in  mathematicks,  which 
have  been  demonftrated  to  him. 

§  9.  In  our  fearch  after  the  knowledge  of  fubftances,  our  want  of  ideas,  that 
ate  fuitable  to  fuch  a  way  of  proceeding,  obliges  us  to  a  quite  different  method. 
We  advance  not  here  as  in  the  other  (where  our  abftraCt  ideas  are  real,  as  well 
as  nominal  offences)  by  contemplating  our  ideas,  and  confidering  their  rela¬ 
tions  and  correfpondencies ;  that  helps  us  very  little,  for  the  reafons,  that,  in 
another  place,  we  have  at  large  fet  down.  By  which,  I  think  it  is  evident, 
that  fubftances  afford  matter  of  very  little  general  knowledge  ;  and  the  bare 
contemplation  of  their  abftraCt  ideas,  will  carry  us  but  a  very  little  way  in  the 
fearch  of  truth  and  certainty.  What  then  are  we  to  do  for  the  improvement 
of  our  knowledge  in  fubftantial  beings  ?  Here  we  are  to  take  a  quite  contrary 
courfe  ;  the  want  of  ideas  of  their  real  effences,  fends  us  from  our  own  thoughts, 
to  the  things  themfelves,  as  they  exift.  Experience  here  muft  teach  me,  what 
reafon  cannot ;  and  it  is  by  trying  alone,  that  I  can  certainly  know,  what  other 
qualities  co-exift  with  thofe  of  my  complex  idea,  v.  g.  whether  that  yellow, 
heavy,  fufible  body,  I  call  gold,  be  malleable,  or  no  ;  which  experience  (which 
way  ever  it  prove,  in  that  particular  body,  I  examine)  makes  me  not  certain, 
that  it  is  fo  in  all,  or  any  other  yellow,  heavy,  fufible  bodies,  but  that  which  I 
have  tried.  Becaufe  it  is  no  confequence,  one  way  or  the  other,  from  my  complex 
idea j  the  neccffity,  or  inconfiftence,  of  malleability  hath  no  vifible  connection 
with  the  combination  of  that  colour,  weight  and  fulibility  in  any  body.  What 
I  have  faid  here,  of  the  nominal  effence  of  gold,  fuppofed  to  coniift  of  a  body  of 
fuch  a  determinate  colour,  weight  and  fufibility,  will  hold  true,  if  malleable- 
nefs,  fixednefs,  and  folubility  in  aqua  regia  be  added  to  it.  Our  reafonings  from 
thefe  ideas  will  carry  us  but  a  little  way,  in  the  certain  difcovery  of  the  other 
properties,  in  thofe  mafles  of  matter,  wherein  all  thefe  are  to  be  found.  Becaufe 
the  other  properties  of  fuch  bodies,  depending  not  on  thefe,  but  on  that  unknown, 
real  effence,  on  which  thefe  alfo  depend,  we  cannot  by  them  difcover  the  reft  ; 
we  can  go  no  farther  than  the  Ample  ideas  of  our  nominal  effence  will  carry  us, 
which  is  very  little  beyond  themfelves ;  and  fo  afford  us  but  very  fparingly  any 
certain,  univerfal  and  ufeful  truths.  For  upon  trial  having  found  that  particu¬ 
lar  piece  (and  all  others  of  that  colour,  weight  and  fufibility  that  I  ever  tried) 
malleable,  that  alfo  makes  now  perhaps  a  part  of  my  complex  idea,  part  of  my 
nominal  effence  of  gold :  whereby  tho’  I  make  my  complex  idea,  to  which  I  af¬ 
fix  the  name  gold,  to  confift  of  more  Ample  ideas  than  before ;  yet  ftill,  it  not 
containing  the  real  effence  of  any  fpecies  of  bodies,  it  helps  me  not  certainly  to 
know  (I  fay,  to  know,  perhaps  it  may  to  conjecture)  the  other  remaining  proper¬ 
ties  of  that  body,  farther  than  they  have  a  vifible  connection  with  fome,  or  all 
of  the  fimple  ideas,  that  make  up  my  nominal  effence.  For  example,  I  cannot 
be  certain,  from  this  complex  idea,  whether  gold  be  fixed,  or  no  j  becaufe,  as 
Vol.  I.  4  M  before, 
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before,  there  is  no  neceftary  connection,  or  inconfiftence  to  be  difcovered  betwixt 
a  complex  idea  of  a  body,  yellow,  heavy,  fufible,  malleable  j  betwixt  thefe,  I 
fay,  and  fixednefs:  fo  that  I  may  certainly  know,  that  in  whatfoever  body 
thefe  are  found,  there  fixednefs  is  lure  to  be.  Here  again  for  aflurance,  I  mult 
apply  myfelf  to  experience ;  as  far  as  that  reaches,  1  may  have  certain  know¬ 
ledge,  but  no  farther. 

§  ic.  I  deny  not  but  a  man,  accultomed  to  rational  and  regular  experi¬ 
ments,  fhall  be  able  to  fee  farther  into  the  nature  of  bodies,  and  guefs  righter 
at  their  yet  unknown  properties,  than  one  that  is  a  ftranger  to  them  :  but  yet, 
as  I  have  faid,  this  is  but  judgment  and  opinion,  not  knowledge  and  certainty. 
This  way  of  getting,  and  improving  our  knowledge  in  fubftances,  only  by  ex¬ 
perience  and  hiftory,  which  is  all  that  the  weaknefs  of  our  faculties  in  this  Hate 
of  mediocrity,  which  we  are  in  in  this  world,  can  attain  to,  makes  me  fuf- 
pedt,  that  natural  philofophy  is  not  capable  of  being  made  a  fcience.  We  are 
able,  I  imagine,  to  reach  very  little  general  knowledge,  concerning  the  fpecies  of 
bodies,  and  their  feveral  properties.  Experiments  and  hiftorical  obfervations 
we  may  have,  from  which  we  may  draw  advantages  of  eafe  and  health,  and 
thereby  increafe  our  flock  of  conveniencies  for  this  life ;  but  beyond  this  I  fear 
our  talents  reach  not,  nor  are  our  faculties,  as  I  guefs,  able  to  advance. 

§  ii.  From  whence  it  is  obvious  to  conclude,  that  fince  our  faculties  are 
not  fitted  to  penetrate  into  the  internal  fabrick,  and  real  effences  of  bodies ; 
but  yet  plainly  difcover  to  us  the  being  of  a  God,  and  the  knowledge  of  our 
felves,  enough  to  lead  us  into  a  full  and  clear  difcovery  of  our  duty,  and  great 
concernment ;  it  will  become  us,  as  rational  creatures,  to  imploy  thofe  facul¬ 
ties  we  have,  about  what  they  are  moft  adapted  to,  and  follow  the  direction  of 
nature,  where  it  feems  to  point  us  out  the  way.  For  it  is  rational  to  conclude, 
that  our  proper  employment  lies  in  thofe  enquiries,  and  in  that  fort  of  know¬ 
ledge  which  is  moft  fuited  to  our  natural  capacities,  and  carries  in  it  our  greateft 
intereft,  i.  e.  the  condition  of  our  eternal  eftate.  Hence  I  think  I  may  conclude, 
that  morality  is  the  proper  fcience,  and  bufinefs  of  mankind  in  general  j  (who 
are  both  concerned,  and  fitted  to  fearch  out  their  fummum  bonum)  as  feveral 
arts,  converfant  about  feveral  parts  of  nature,  are  the  lot  and  private  talent  of 
particular  men,  for  the  common  ufe  of  human  life,  and  their  own  particular 
fubfiftence  in  this  world.  Of  what  confequence  the  difcovery  of  one  natural 
body,  and  its  properties  may  be  to  human  life,  the  whole  great  continent  of 
America  is  a  convincing  inftance  :  whofe  ignorance  in  ufeful  arts,  and  want  of 
the  greateft  part  of  the  conveniencies  of  life,  in  a  country  that  abounded  with 
all  forts  of  natural  plenty,  I  think,  may  be  attributed  to  their  ignorance,  of 
what  was  to  be  found  in  a  very  ordinary,  defpicable  ftone,  I  mean  the  mineral 
of  iron.  And  whatever  we  think  of  our  parts,  or  improvements,  in  this  part 
of  the  world,  where  knowledge  and  plenty  feem  to  vie  each  with  other  ;  yet  to 
any  one,  that  will  ferioufly  refledt  on  it,  I  fuppofe  it  will  appear  paft  doubt, 
that,  were  the  ufe  of  iron  loft  among  us,  we  fhould  in  a  few  ages  be  unavoidably 
reduced  to  the  wants  and  ignorance  of  the  antient,  favage  Americans,  whofe 
natural  endowments  and  provilions  came  no  way  fhort  of  thofe  of  the  moft 
flourifhing  and  polite  nations.  So  that  he,  who  firft  made  known  the  ufe  of 
that  one  contemptible  mineral,  may  be  truly  ftiled  “  the  father  of  arts,  and 
“  author  of  plenty.” 

§  12.  I  would  not,  therefore,  be  thought  to difefteem,  or  difliiade  the  ftudy 
of  nature.  I  readily  agree  the  contemplation  of  his  works  gives  us  occafion  to 
admire,  revere,  and  glorify  their  author :  and,  if  rightly  directed,  may  be  of 
greater  benefit  to  mankind,  than  the  monuments  of  exemplary  charity,  that 
have,  at  fo  great  charge,  been  raifed  by  the  founders  of  hofpitals  and  alms- 
houfes.  He  that  firft  invented  printing,  difcovered  the  ufe  of  the  compafs,  or 
made  publick  the  virtue  and  right  ufe  of  Kin  Kina,  did  more  for  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  knowledge,  for  the  fupplying  and  increafe  of  ufeful  commodities,  and 
faved  more  from  the  grave,  than  thofe  who  built  colleges,  work-houfes  and 
hofpitals.  All  that  I  would  fay,  is,  that  we  fhould  not  to  be  too  forwardly  pof- 
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felled  with  the  opinion,  or  expectation  of  knowledge,  where  it  is  hot  to  he 
had  j  or  by  ways  that  wrill  not  attain  to  it :  that  we  fhould  not  take  doubtful 
fyftems  for  compleat  fciences,  nor  unintelligible  notions  for  fcientifical  demon- 
ftrations.  In  the  knowledge  of  bodies,  we  muft  be  content  to  glean  what  we 
can,  from  particular  experiments :  fince  we  cannot,  from  a  difcovery  of  their 
real  eftences,  grafp  at  a  time  whole  {heaves ;  and  in  bundles  comprehend  the 
nature  and  properties  of  whole  fpecies  together.  Where  our  inquiry  is  con¬ 
cerning  [co-exiftence,  or  repugnancy  to  co-exift,  which  by  contemplation  of 
our  ideas  we  cannot  difcoverj  there  experience,  obfervation,  and  natural 
hiftory,  muft  give  us,  by  our  fenfes,  and  by  retail,  an  infight  into  corporeal  fub- 
ftances.  The  knowledge  of  bodies  we  muft  get  by  our  fenfes,  warily  imployed 
in  taking  notice  of  their  qualities  and  operations  on  one  another  :  and  what  we 
hope  to  know  of  feparate  fpirits  in  this  world,  we  muft,  I  think,  exped  only 
from  revelation.  He  that  (hall  coniider  how  little  general  maxims,  precarious 
principles,  and  hypothefes  laid  down  at  pleafure,  have  promoted  true  knowledge, 
or  helped  to  fatisfy  the  inquiries  of  rational  men  after  real  improvements ;  how 
little,  I  fay,  the  fetting  out  at  that  end  has,  for  many  ages  together,  advanced 
men’s  progrefs,  towards  the  knowledge  of  natural  philofophy,  will  think  we 
have  reafon  to  thank  thofe,  who  in  this  latter  age  have  taken  another  courfe, 
and  have  trod  out  to  us,  tho’  not  an  eafier  way  to  learned  ignorance,  yet  a  furer 
way  to  profitable  knowledge. 

§  13.  Not  that  we  may  not,  to  explain  any  phrenomena  of  nature,  make 
ufe  of  any  probable  hypothefis  whatfoever :  hypothefes,  if  they  are  well  made, 
are,  at  leaft,  great  helps  to  the  memory,  and  often  dired  us  to  new  difcoveries. 
But  my  meaning  is,  that  we  fhould  not  take  up  any  one  too  haftily  (which  the 
mind,  that  would  always  penetrate  into  the  caufes  of  things,  and  have  prin¬ 
ciples  to  reft  on,  is  very  apt  to  do)  till  we  have  very  well  examined  particulars, 
and  made  feveral  experiments,  in  that  thing  which  we  would  explain  by  our 
hypothefis,  and  fee  whether  it  will  agree  to  them  all ;  whether  our  principles 
will  carry  us  quite  thro’,  and  not  be  as  inconfiftent  with  one  phenomenon  of 
nature,  as  they  feem  to  accommodate  and  explain  another.  And  at  leaft  that  we 
take  care,  that  the  name  of  principles  deceive  us  not,  nor  impofe  on  us,  by 
making  us  receive  that  for  an  unquestionable  truth,  which  is  really,  at  beft,  but 
a  very  doubtful  conjedure,  fuch  as  are  moft  (I  had  almoft  faid  all)  of  the  hypo¬ 
thefes  in  natural  philofophy. 

§  14.  But  whether  natural  philofophy  be  capable  of  certainty,  or  no,  the 
ways  to  inlarge  our  knowledge,  as  far  as  we  are  capable,  feem  to  me,  in  fhort, 
to  be  thefe  two : 

First,  the  firft  is  to  get  and  fettle  in  our  minds  determined  ideas  of  thofe 
things,  whereof  we  have  general,  or  fpecifick  names ;  at  leaft  of  fo  many  of 
them  as  we  would  confider  and  improve  our  knowledge  in,  or  reafon  about. 
And,  if  they  be  fpecifick  ideas  of  fubftances,  we  fhould  endeavour  alfo  to  make 
them  as  compleat  as  we  can,  whereby  I  mean,  that  we  fhould  put  together  as 
many  fimple  ideas,  as  being  conftantly  obferved  to  co-exift,  may  perfedly  de¬ 
termine  the  fpecies :  and  each  of  thofe  fimple  ideas,  which  are  the  ingredients 
of  our  complex  ones,  fhould  be  clear  and  diftind  in  our  minds.  For  it  being 
evident,  that  our  knowledge  cannot  exceed  our  ideas  j  as  far  as  they  are  either 
imperfed,  confufed,  or  obfcure,  we  cannot  exped  to  have  certain,  perfed,  or 
clear  knowledge. 

Secondly,  the  other  is  the  art  of  finding  out  thofe  intermediate  ideas, 
which  may  fhew  us  the  agreement,  or  repugnancy,  of  other  ideas,  which  can¬ 
not  be  immediately  compared. 

§  15.  That  thefe  two  (and  not  the  relying  on  maxims,  and  drawing  confe- 
quences  from  fome  general  propofitions)  are  the  right  method  of  improving  our 
knowledge,  in  the  ideas  of  other  modes  befides  thofe  of  quantity,  the  con-: 
fideration  of  mathematical  knowledge  will  eafily  inform  us.  Where  firft  we 
fhall  find,  that  he  that  has  not  a  perfed  and  clear  idea  of  thofe  angles,  or 
figures,  of  which  he  defires  to  know  any  thing,  is  utterly  thereby  incapable  of 
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Book  IV.  any  knowledge  about  them.  Suppofe  but  a  man,  not  to  have  a  perfedt,  exadt 
idea  of  a  right  angle,  a  fcalenum,  or  trapezium  ;  and  there  is  nothing  more  cer¬ 
tain,  than  that  he  will  in  vain  feek  any  demonftration  about  them.  Farther,  it 
is  evident,  that  it  was  not  the  influence  of  thofe  maxims,  which  are  taken  for 
principles  in  mathematicks,  that  hath  led  the  mafters  of  that  lcience  into  thofe 
wonderful  difcoveries  they  have  made.  Let  a  man  of  good  parts  know  all  the 
maxims,  generally  made  ufe  of  in  mathematicks,  never  fo  perfectly,  and  contem¬ 
plate  their  extent  and  confequences,  as  much  as  he  pleafes,  he  will,  by  their  afiif- 
tance,  I  fuppofe,  fcarce  ever  come  to  know  that  the  fquare  of  the  hypotenufe 
in  a  right-angled  triangle,  is  equal  to  the  fquares  of  the  two  other  Aides.  The 
knowledge,  that  the  whole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts,  and  if  you  take  equals  from 
equals,  the  remainder  will  be  equal,  &c.  helped  him  not,  I  prefume,  to  this 
demonftration :  and  a  man  may,  I  think,  pore  long  enough  on  thofe  axioms, 
without  ever  feeing  one  jot  the  more  of  mathematical  truths.  They  have  been 
difcovered  by  the  thoughts  otherwife  applied  :  the  mind  had  other  objedts,  other 
views  before  it,  far  different  from  thofe  maxims,  when  it  firfl:  got  the  knowledge 
of  fuch  kind  of  truths  in  mathematicks,  which  men,  well  enough  acquainted 
with  thofe  received  axioms,  but  ignorant  of  their  method,  who  firfl:  made  thefe 
demonftrations,  can  never  fufficiently  admire.  And  who  knows  what  methods, 
to  inlarge  our  knowledge  in  other  parts  of  fcience,  may,  hereafter,  be  invented, 
anfwering  that  of  algebra  in  mathematicks,  which  fo  readily  finds  out  ideas  of 
quantities,  to  meafure  others  by;  whofe  equality,  or  proportion,  we  could, 
otherwife,  very  hardly,  or,  perhaps,  never  come  to  know  ? 


CHAP.  XIII. 


Chap. 

XIII. 

Our  know¬ 
ledge  partly 
neceffary, 
partly  volun¬ 
tary. 


The  applica¬ 
tion  volun¬ 
tary  ;  but  we 
know  as 
things  are, 
not  as  we 
pleafe. 


Some  farther  confiderations  concerning  oim 

knowledge. 

§  i.  /^UR  knowledge,  as  in  other  things,  fo  in  this,  has  a  great  conformity 
\ _ /  with  our  fight,  that  it  is  neither  wholly  neceffary,  nor  wholly  vo¬ 

luntary.  If  our  knowledge  were  altogether  neceffary,  all  men’s  knowledge  would 
not  only  be  alike,  but  every  man  would  know  all  that  is  knowable :  and,  if  it 
were  wholly  voluntary,  fome  men  fo  little  regard,  or  value  it,  that  they  would 
have  extreme  little,  or  none  at  all.  Men,  that  have  fenfes,  cannot  chufe  but 
receive  fome  ideas  by  them ;  and,  if  they  have  memory,  they  cannot  but  retain 
fome  of  them ;  and  if  they  have  any  diftinguifhing  faculty,  cannot  but  perceive 
the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  fome  of  them,  one  with  another :  as  he, 
that  has  eyes,  if  he  will  open  them  by  day,  cannot  but  fee  fome  objects,  and 
perceive  a  difference  in  them.  But  tho’  a  man,  with  his  eyes  open  in  the  light, 
cannot  but  fee ;  yet  there  be  certain  objects,  which  he  may  chufe  whether  he 
will  turn  his  eyes  to :  there  may  be  in  his  reach  a  book  containing  pictures  and 
difcourfes,  capable  to  delight  and  inftrudt  him,  which  yet  he  may  never  have 
the  will  to  open,  never  take  the  pains  to  look  into. 

§  2.  There  is  alfo  another  thing  in  a  man’s  power,  and  that  is,  tho’  he  turns 
his  eyes  fometimes  towards  an  objedt,  yet  he  may  chufe  whether  he  will  curi- 
oufly  furvey  it,  and,  with  an  intent  application,  endeavour  to  obferve  accurately 
all  that  is  vifible  in  it.  But  yet  what  he  does  fee,  he  cannot  fee  otherwife  than 
he  does.  It  depends  not  on  his  will  to  fee  that  black,  which  appears  yellow ; 
nor  to  perfuade  himfelf,  that  what  actually  fcalds  him,  feels  cold.  The  earth 
will  not  appear  painted  with  flowers,  nor  the  fields  covered  with  verdure,  when¬ 
ever  he  has  a  mind  to  it :  in  the  cold  winter,  he  cannot  help  feeing  it  white 
and  hoary,  if  he  will  look  abroad.  Juft  thus  is  it  with  our  underftanding ;  all 
that  is  voluntary  in  our  knowledge,  is  the  employing,  or  with-holding,  any  of 
our  faculties,  from  this,  or  that  fort  of  objects,  and  a  more,  or  lefs,  accurate 

furvey 
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furvey  of  them :  but  they  being  imployed,  our  will  hath  no  power  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  knowledge  of  the  mind  one  way  or  other  j  that  is  done  only  by  the 
objects  themfelves,  as  far  as  they  are  clearly  difcovered.  And,  therefore,  as  far 
as  men’s  fenfes  are  converfant  about  external  objects,  the  mind  cannot  but  re¬ 
ceive  thofe  ideas,  which  are  prefented  by  them,  and  be  informed  of  the  exiftence 
of  things  without :  and  fo  far  as  men’s  thoughts  converfe  with  their  own  deter¬ 
mined  ideas,  they  cannot  but,  in  feme  meafure,  obferve  the  agreement,  and 
difagreement,  that  is  to  be  found  amongft  fome  of  them,  which  is  fo  far  know¬ 
ledge  :  and  if  they  have  names  for  thofe  ideas,  which  they  have  thus  confidered, 
they  mud  needs  be  affured  of  the  truth  of  thofe  proportions,  which  exprefs 
that  agreement,  or  difagreement,  they  perceive  in  them,  and  be  undoubtedly 
convinced  of  thofe  truths.  For  what  a  man  fees,  he  cannot  but  fee  ;  and  what 
he  perceives,  he  cannot  but  know  that  he  perceives. 

§  3.  Thus,  he  that  has  got  the  ideas  of  numbers,  and  hath  taken  the  pains  Inftance,  in 
to  compare  one,  two,  and  three,  to  fix,  cannot  chufe  but  know  that  they  are  numbers, 
equal :  he  that  hath  got  the  idea  of  a  triangle,  and  found  the  ways  to  meafure 
its  angles,  and  their  magnitudes,  is  certain  that  its  three  angles  are  equal  to  two 
right  ones ;  and  can  as  little  doubt  of  that,  as  of  this  truth,  “  that  it  is  im- 
poffible  for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be.” 

He  alfo  that  hath  the  idea  of  an  intelligent,  but  frail  and  weak  being,  made  In  natural 
by,  and  depending  on  another,  who  is  eternal,  omnipotent,  perfectly  wife  and  religion, 
good,  will  as  certainly  know  that  man  is  to  honour,  fear,  and  obey  God,  as  that 
the  fun  fhines,  when  he  fees  it.  For  if  he  hath  but  the  ideas  of  two  fuch  beings 
in  his  mind,  and  will  turn  his  thoughts  that  way,  and  conlider  them,  he  will 
as  certainly  find  that  the  inferior,  finite,  and  dependant,  is  under  an  obligation 
to  obey  the  fupreme  and  infinite,  as  he  is  certain  to  find,  that  three,  four,  and 
feven,  are  lefs  than  fifteen,  if  he  will  confider  and  compute  thofe  numbers ;  nor 
can  he  be  furer  in  a  clear  morning  that  the  fun  is  rifen,  if  he  will  but  open  his 

eyes,  and  turn  them  that  way.  But  yet  thefe  truths,  being  never  fo  certain, 

never  fo  clear,  he  may  be  ignorant  of  either,  or  all  of  them,  who  will  never 
take  the  pains  to  imploy  his  faculties,  as  he  fhould,  to  inform  himlelf  about  them. 

CHAP.  XIV. 

Of  judgment. 

§  r*  r  1  underftanding  faculties  being  given  to  man,  not  barely  for  fpe-  Chap. 

dilation,  but  alfo  for  the  conduft  of  his  life,  man  would  be  at  a  XIV. 

-great  lofs,  if  he  had  nothing  to  direCt  him,  but  what  has  the  certainty  of  true 
knowledge.  For  that  being  very  fliort  and  fcanty,  as  we  have  feen,  he  would  puJ  pnow" 
be  often  utterly  in  the  dark,  and  in  mold  of  the  actions  of  his  life,  perfectly  at  we 

a  Hand,  had  he  nothing  to  guide  him  in  the  abfence  of  clear  and  certain  know-  want  fome- 
ledge.  He  that  will  not  eat,  till  he  has  demonftration  that  it  will  nourifh  him ;  thinS  elfe- 
he  that  will  not  ftir,  till  he  infallibly  knows  the  bufinefs,  he  goes  about,  will 
fucceed ;  will  have  little  elfe  to  do,  but  fit  ftill  and  perifh. 

§2.  Therefore,  as  God  has  fet  fome  things  in  broad  day-light ;  as  he  has  What  ufe  to 
given  us  fome  certain  knowledge,  tho’  limited  to  a  few  things  in  comparifon, 
probably,  as  a  tafte  of  what  intellectual  creatures  are  capable  of,  to  excite  ^etvv  1  ‘s 
in  us  a  defire  and  endeavour  after  a  better  ftate :  fo,  in  the  greateft  part  of 
our  concernment,  he  has  afforded  us  only  the  twilight,  as  I  may  fo  fay,  of 
probability ;  fuitable,  I  prefume,  to  that  ftate  of  mediocrity  and  probationer- 
fhip,  he  has  been  pleafed  to  place  us  in  here ;  wherein,  to  check  our  over-con¬ 
fidence,  and  prefumption,  we  might,  by  every  day’s  experience,  be  made  fenfible 
of  our  fhort-fightednefs,  and  liablenefs  to  error ;  the  fenfe  whereof  might  be 
a  conftant  admonition  to  us,  to  fpend  the  days  of  this  our  pilgrimage  with 
induftry  and  care,  in  the  fearch  and  following  of  that  way,  which  might  lead 
us  to  a  ftate  of  greater  perfection :  it  being  highly  rational  to  think,  even 
Vol,  I  4  N  were 
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Book  IV.  were  revelation  filent  in  the  cafe,  that  as  men  employ  thofe  talents  God 
has  given  them  here,  they  (hall  accordingly  receive  their  rewards,  at  the  clofe 
of  the  day,  when  their  fun  fhall  fet,  and  night  fhall  put  an  end  to  their 
labours. 

Judgment  §  3.  The  faculty,  which  God  has  given  man  to  fupply  the  want  of  clear 
fuppl-thc  an£j  certain  knowledge,  in  cafes  where  that  cannot  be  had,  is  judgment,  where- 
knowled^e.  by  the  mind  takes  its  ideas  to  agree,  or  difagree ;  or,  which  is  the  fame,  any  pro¬ 
portion  to  be  true,  or  falfe,  without  perceiving  a  demonftrative  evidence  in 
the  proofs.  The  mind  fometimes  exercifes  this  judgment  out  of  neceflity, 
where  demonftrative  proofs,  and  certain  knowledge,  are  not  to  be  had j  and 
fometimes  out  of  lazinefs,  unlkilfulnefs,  or  hafte,  even  where  demonftra¬ 
tive  and  certain  proofs  are  to  be  had.  Men  often  ftay  not  warily  to  examine 
the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  two  ideas,  which  they  are  defirous,  or  con¬ 
cerned  to  know  j  but  either  incapable  of  fuch  attention,  as  is  requilite  in  a 
long  train  of  gradations,  or  impatient  of  delay,  lightly  caft  their  eyes  on, 
or  wholly  pafs  by  the  proofs ;  and  fo  without  making  out  the  demonftration, 
determine  of  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  two  ideas,  as  it  were  by  a 
view  of  them,  as  they  are  at  a  diftance,  and  take  it  to  he  the  one  or  the  other, 
as  feems  moft  likely  to  them  upon  fuch  a  loofe  furvey.  This  faculty  of  the 
mind,  when  it  is  eXercifed  immediately  about  things,  is  called  judgment ;  when 
about  truths  delivered  in  words,  is  moft  commonly  called  afient,  or  diflent : 
which  being  the  moft  ufual  way,  wherein  the  mind  has  occafion  to  employ  this 
faculty,  I  fhall  under  thefe  terms  treat  of  it,  as  leaft  liable  in  our  language  to 
equivocation. 

Judgment  is  §  4.  Thus  the  mind  has  two  faculties,  converfant  about  truth  and  falf* 

theprefum-  hood. 

beSfo '  with-  First,  knowledge,  whereby  it  certainly  perceives,  and  is  undoubtedly  fatif- 
out  perceiv-  fed  of  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  any  ideas. 

ing  it.  Secondly,  judgment,  which  is  the  putting  ideas  together,  or  feparating 

them  from  one  another  in  the  mind,  when  their  certain  agreement,  or  difagree¬ 
ment,  is  not  perceived,  but  prefumed  to  be  fo  j  which  is,  as  the  word  imports, 
taken  to  be  fo,  before  it  certainly  appears.  And  if  it  fo  unites,  or  feparates 
them,  as  in  reality  things  are,  it  is  right  judgment. 


CHAP.  XV. 

Of  probability. 

Chap.  §  i  •  A  S  demonftration  is  the  (hewing  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of 
XV.  j  \  two  ideas,  by  the  intervention  of  one,  or  more  proofs,  which  have 

/y  a  conftant,  immutable,  and  vifible  connection  one  with  another ;  fo  probability 
isThea'11^  IS  notbing  but  the  appearance  of  fuch  an  agreement,  or  difagreement,  by  the 
pea  ranee  of  intervention  of  proofs,  whofe  connection  is  not  conftant  and  immutable,  or  at 
agreement,  leaft  is  not  perceived  to  be  fo,  but  is,  or  appears  for  the  moft  part  to  be  fo,  and 
upon  fallible  js  enough  to  induce  the  mind  to  judge  the  propofition  to  be  true,  or  falfe,  rather 
1  '  than  the  contrary.  For  example :  in  the  demonftration  of  it,  a  man  perceives 

the  certain,  immutable  connection  there  is  of  equality  between  the  three  angles 
of  a  triangle,  and  thofe  intermediate  ones,  which  are  made  ufe  of,  to  (hew  their 
equality  to  two  right  ones ;  and  fo,  by  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  agreement, 
or  difagreement,  of  the  intermediate  ideas,  in  each  ftep  of  the  progrefs,  the 
whole  feries  is  continued  with  an  evidence,  which  clearly  (hews  the  agreement, 
or  difagreement,  of  thofe  three  angles,  in  equality  to  two  right  ones:  and 
thus  he  has  certain  knowledge  that  it  is  fo.  But  another  man,  who  never  took 
the  pains  to  obferve  the  demonftration,  hearing  a  mathematician,  a  man  of 
credit,  affirm  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  to  be  equal  to  two  right  ones, 
aflents  to  it,  i.  e.  receives  it  for  true.  In  which  cafe  the  foundation  of  his 
aftent  is  the  probability  of  the  thing,  the  proof  being  fuch  as  for  the  moft  part 

carries 
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carries  truth  with  it:  the  man,  on  whofe  teftimony  he  receives  it,  not  being  Chap. 
wont  to  affirm  any  thing  contrary  to,  or  befides  his  knowledge,  elpecially  in  XV. 
matters  of  this  kind.  So  that  that  which  caufes  his  affent  to  this  propofi- 
tion,  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones,  that 
which  makes  him  take  thefe  ideas  to  agree,  without  knowing  them  to  do  fo, 
is  the  wonted  veracity  of  the  lpeaker  in  other  cafes,  or  his  fuppofed  veracity 
in  this. 

§  2.  Our  knowledge,  as  has  been  fhewn,  being  very  narrow,  and  we  not  It  is  to  fup- 
happy  enough  to  find  certain  truth,  in  every  thing  which  we  have  occafion  to  P1^  want 
confider ;  moll  of  the  proportions  we  think,  reafon,  difeourfe,  nay,  ad  upon,  f>edffe1.1°W* 
are  fuch,  as  we  cannot  have  undoubted  knowledge  of  their  truth :  yet  fome  of 
them  border  fo  near  upon  certainty,  that  we  make  no  doubt  at  all  about  them ; 
but  affent  to  them  as  firmly,  and  aft,  according  to  that  affent,  as  refolutely  as 
if  they  were  infallibly  demonflrated,  and  that  our  knowledge  of  them  was  per¬ 
fect  and  certain.  But  there  being  degrees  herein,  from  the  very  neighbourhood 
of  certainty  and  demonftration,  quite  down  to  improbability  and  unlikelineis, 
even  to  the  confines  of  impolfibility ;  and  alfo  degrees  of  affent  from  full  af- 
furance  and  confidence,  quite  down  to  conjecture,  doubt  and  diftruft ;  l  fhall 
come  now  (having,  as  I  think,  found  out  the  bounds  of  human  knowledge 
and  certainty)  in  the  next  place,  to  confider  the  feveral  degrees  and  grounds  of 
probability,  and  affent,  or  faith. 

§  -3.  Probability  is  likelinefs  to  be  true  j  the  Very  notation  of  the  word  Being  that, 
fignifying  fuch  a  propofition,  for  which  there  be  arguments,  or  proofs,  to  make  wlllchrmake3 
it  pafs,  or  be  received  for  true.  The  entertainment  the  mind  gives  this  fort  of  things  tote 
propofitions,  is  called  belief,  affent,  or  opinion,  which  is  the  admitting,  or  re-  truer  before 
ceiving  any  propofition  for  true,  upon  arguments,  or  proofs  that  are  found  to  ^ 
perfuade  us  to  receive  it  as  true,  without  certain  knowledge  that  it  is  fo.  And  f(Jlem  ° 1  e 
herein  lies  the  difference  between  probability,  and  certainty,  faith  and  know¬ 
ledge,  that  in  all  the  parts  of  knowledge  there  is  intuition  j  each  immediate 
idea,  each  ftep  has  its  vifible  and  certain  connection  j  in  belief,  not  fo.  That, 
which  makes  me  believe,  is  fomething  extraneous  to  the  thing  I  believe ;  fome- 
thing  not  evidently  joined  on  both  fides  to,  and  fo  not  manifeftly  fhewing  the 
agreeement,  or  difagreement  of,  thofe  ideas  that  are  under  confideration. 

§4.  Probability,  then,  being  to  fupply  the  deled  of  our  knowledge,  The  grounds 
and  to  guide  us,  where  that  fails,  is  always  converfant  about  propofitions,  of  Pro'°Tih- 
whereof  wc  have  no  certainty,  but  only  fome  inducements  to  receive  them  for  conformity’ 
true.  The  grounds  of  it  are,  in  fhort,  thefe  two  following.  with  our  * 

First,  the  conformity  of  any  thing  with  our  own  knowledge,  obfervation,  °™“ex0pertj~e 

and  expei  ience.  ,  ....  teftimony  of 

Secondly,  the  teftimony  of  others,  vouching  their  obfervation  and  expe- other’s  expe¬ 
rience.  In  the  teftimony  of  others  is  to  be  confidered,  1.  The  number.  2.  The  nence- 
integrity.  3.  The  fkill  of  the  witneffes.  4.  The  defign  of  the  author, 
where  it  is  a  teftimony  out  of  a  book  cited.  5.  The  confiftency  of  the  parts, 
and  circumftances  of  the  relation.  6.  Contrary  teftimonies. 

§  3.  Probability  wanting  that  intuitive  evidence,  which  infallibly  de-  In  this  all 
termines  the  underftanding,  and  produces  certain  knowledge,  the  mind,  if  it  the  aSree~ 
Would  proceed  rationally,  ought  to  examine  all  the  grounds  of  probability,  and  ^ncs0p'° 
fee  how  they  make  more  or  lefs,  for  or  againft  any  propofition,  before  it  affents  ought  to  be 
to,  or  diffents  from  it  3  and  upon  a  due  ballancing  the  whole,  rejed,  or  receive  examined, 

it,  with  a  more  or  lefs  firm  aflent,  proportionably  to  the  preponderancy  of  the  ^meto  a 

greater  grounds  of  probability,  on  one  fide  or  the  other.  For  example  :  judgment. 

If  I  myfelf  fee  a  man  walk  on  the  ice,  it  is  paft  probability,  it  is  knowledge; 
but  if  another  tells  me  he  fawa  man  in  England,  in  the  midft  of  a  (harp  win¬ 
ter,  walk  upon  water  hardened  with  cold  3  this  has  fo  great  conformity  with 
what  is  ufually  obferved  to  happen,  that  I  am  difpofed*  by  the  nature  of  the 
thing  itfelf,  to  affent  to  it,  unlels  fome  manifeft  fufpicion  attend  the  relation 
of  that  matter  of  fad.  But,  if  the  fame  thing  be  told  to  one  born  between 

the  tropicks,  who  never  law,  nor  heard  of,  any  fuch  thing  before,  there  the 

whole 
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Book  IV.  whole  probability  relies  on  teflimony  :  and,  as  the  relators  are  more  in  number, 
and  of  more  credit,  and  have  no  intereft  to  fpeak  contrary  to  the  truth  j  fo 
that  matter  of  fadl  is  like  to  find  more,  or  lefs  belief.  Tho’  to  a  man,  whofe 
experience  has  been  always  quite  contrary,  and  has  never  heard  of  any  thing 
like  it,  the  mod  untainted  credit  of  a  witnefs  will  fcarce  be  able  to  find  belief. 
As  it  happened  to  a  Dutch  ambafiador,  who  entertaining  the  king  of  Siam 
with  the  particularities  of  Holland,  which  he  was  inquilitive  after,  amongfl 
other  things  told  him,  that  the  water  in  his  country  would  fometimes,  in  cold 
weather,  be  fo  hard,  that  men  walked  upon  it,  and  that  it  would  bear  an  ele¬ 
phant,  if  he  were  there.  To  which  the  king  replied,  “  hitherto  I  have  be- 
“  lieved  the  flrange  things  you  have  told  me,  becaufe  I  look  upon  you  as  a  fo- 
“  ber,  fair  man,  but  now  I  am  fure  you  lie.” 

They  being'  §6.  Upon  thefe  grounds  depends  the  probability  of  any  propofition  :  and 
capable  of  as  tjje  conformity  of  our  knowledge,  as  the  certainty  of  observations,  as  the 
great  vane-  jpreqUenCy  arfo  conflancy  of  experience,  and  the  number  and  credibility  of 
teflimonies,  do  more  or  lefs  agree  or  difagree  with  it,  fo  is  any  propofition,  in 
itfelf,  more  or  lefs  probable.  There  is  another,  I  confefs,  which  tho’  by  ifelf 
it  be  no  true  ground  of  probability,  yet  is  often  made  ufe  of  for  one,  by  which 
men  moft  commonly  regulate  their  afient,  and  upon  which  '  they  pin  their 
faith,  more  than  any  thing  elfe,  and  that  is  the  opinion  of  others :  tho’  there 
cannot  be  a  more  dangerous  thing  to  rely  on,  nor  more  likely  to  miflead  one ; 
fince  there  is  much  more  falfhood  and  error  among  men,  than  truth  and  know¬ 
ledge.  And,  if  the  opinions  and  perfuafions  of  others,  whom  we  know  and 
think  well  of,  be  a  ground  of  afient,  men  have  reafon  to  be  Heathens  in  Japan, 
Mahometans  in  Turkey,  Papifis  in  Spain,  Proteftants  in  England,  and  .Luthe¬ 
rans  in  Sweden.  But  of  this  wrong  ground  of  afient,  I  fhall  have  occafion  to 
fpeak  more  at  large  Jn  another  place. 
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TH  E  grounds  of  probability  we  have  laid  down,  in  the  foregoing 
chapter  j  as  they  are  the  foundations,  on  which  our  afient  is  built, 
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fo  are  they  alfo  the  meafure,  whereby  its  feveral  degrees  are,  or  ought  to  be 
regulated  ;  only  we  are  to  take  notice,  that  whatever  grounds  of  probability 
regulatedUbv  there  may  he,  they  yet  operate  no  further  on  the  mind,  which  fearches  after 
the  grounds  truth,  and  endeavours  to  judge  right,  than  they  appear,  at  leafl  in  the  firfi: 
of  probabi-  judgment,  or  fearch,  that  the  mind  makes.  I  confefs,  in  the  opinions  men 
have,  and  firmly  flick  to,  in  the  world,  their  afient  is  not  always  from  an  ac¬ 
tual  view  of  the  reafons  that  at  firfi  prevailed  with  them :  it  being  in  many 
cafes  almofl  impofiible,  and  in  mod  very  hard,  even  for  thofe,  who  have  very 
admirable  memories,  to  retain  all  the  proofs,  which,  upon  a  due  examination, 
made  them  embrace  that  fide  of  the  qja^flion.  It  fuffices  that  they  have  once 
with  care  and  fairnefs  fifted  the  matter,  as  far  they  could ;  and  that  they  have 
fearched  into  all  the  particulars,  that  they  could  imagine  to  give  any  light  to  the 
queflion ;  and,  with  the  bell:  of  their  fkill,  call  up  the  account,  upon  the 
whole  evidence  :  and  thus,  having  once  found,  on  which  fide  the  probability 
appeared  to  them,  after  as  full  and  exadt  an  enquiry,  as  they  can  make,  they 
lay  up  the  conclufion  in  their  memories,  as  a  truth  they  have  difcovered ;  and 
for  the  future  they  remain  fatisfied  with  the  teflimony  of  their  memories,  that 
this  is  the  opinion,  that  by  the  proofs  they  have  once  feen  of  it,  deferves  fuch 
a  degree  of  their  afient,  as  they  afford  it. 

§  2.  This  is  all  that  the  greatefl  part  of  men  are  capable  of  doing,  in  re- 
t  always  gulating  their  opinions  and  judgments ;  unlefs  a  man  will  exadt  of  them,  either 
...  ^iew  andt0  reta*n  diflindlly  in  their  memories  all  the  proofs,  concerning  any  probable 
then  we  muft  truth,  and  that  too  in  the  fame  order,  and  regular  dedudlion  of  confequences 
con-! 
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not 
be 

in  view 


in 
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in  which  they  have  formerly  placed  or  feen  them  ;  which  fometimes  is  enough  Ch  a  p. 
to  fill  a  large  volume,  upon  one  fingle  queftion :  or  elfe  they  muft  require  a  XVI. 
man,  for  every  opinion  that  he  embraces,  every  day  to  examine  the  proofs: 
both  which  are  impoffible.  It  is  unavoidable  therefore,  that  the  memory  be 
relied  on,  in  the  cafe,  and  that  men  be  perfuaded  of  feveral  opinions,  whereof  the  remem- 
the  proofs  are  not  aftually  in  their  thoughts ;  nay,  which  perhaps  they  are  not  brance,  that 
able  adually  to  recal.  Without  this,  the  greateft  part  of  men  muft  be  either 
very  fcepticks,  or  change  every  moment,  and  yield  themfelves  up  to  whoever,  fuch  a  de¬ 
having  lately  ftudied  the  queftion,  offers  them  arguments;  which,  for  want  ofgreeofaf- 
memory,  they  are  not  able  prefently  to  anfwer.  lent. 

§3.  I  can  not  but  own,  that  men’s  flicking  to  their  part  judgment,  and  ad-  The  ill  con- 
hering  firmly  to  conclufions  formerly  made,  is  often  the  caufe  of  great  obfti-  ^cluence  of' 
nacy  in  error  and  miftake.  But  the  fault  is,  not  that  they  rely  on  their  me-  fQ'^r 
mories,  for  what  they  have  before  well  judged;  butbecaufe  they  judged  before  ment  were° 
they  had  well  examined.  May  we  not  find  a  great  number  (not  to  fay  the  not  rlghtly 
greateft  part)  of  men,  that  think  they  have  formed  right  judgments  of  feveral  maJc’ 
matters,  and  that  for  no  other  reafon,  but  becaufe  they  never  thought  other- 
wife  ?  who  imagine  themfelves  to  have  judged  right,  only  becaufe  they  never 
queftioned,  never  examined  their  own  opinions  ?  Which  is,  indeed,  to  think 
they  judged  right,  becaufe  they  never  judged  at  all :  and  yet  thefe  of  all  men 
hold  their  opinions  with  the  greateft  ftiffnefs ;  thofe  being  generally  the  moft 
fierce  and  firm  in  their  tenets,  who  have  leaft  examined  them.  What  we  once 
know,  we  are  certain  is  fo ;  and  we  may  be  fecure,  that  there  are  no  latent 
proofs  undifcovered,  which  may  overturn  our  knowledge,  or  bring  it  in  doubt. 

But  in  matters  of  probability,  it  is  not  in  every  cafe  we  can  be  fure  that  we 
have  all  the  particulars  before  us,  that  any  way  concern  the  queftion  ;  and  that 
there  is  no  evidence  behind,  and  yet  unfeen,  which  may  caft  the  piobability 
on  the  other  fide,  and  outweigh  all  that  at  prefent  feems  to  preponderate  with 
us.  Who  almoft  is  there,  that  hath  the  leifure,  patience,  and  means,  to  col- 
left  together  all  the  proofs,  concerning  moft  of  the  opinions  he  has,  fo  as  fafely 
to  conclude  that  he  hath  a  clear  and  full  view  ;  and  that  there  is  no  more  to  be 
alleged  for  his  better  information  ?  And  yet  we  are  forced  to  determine  our 
felves  on  the  one  fide  or  other.  The  conduft  of  our  lives,  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  our  great  concerns,  will  not  bear  delay  ;  for  thofe  depend,  for  the  moft 
part,  on  the  determination  of  our  judgment,  in  points,  wherein  we  are  not 
capable  of  certain  and  demonftrative  knowledge,  and  wherein  it  is  neceffary  for 
us  to  embrace  the  one  fide,  or  the  other. 

§  4.  Since  therefore  it  is  unavoidable  to  the  greateft  part  of  men,  if  not  all,  The  right 
to  have  feveral  opinions,  without  certain  and  indubitable  proofs  of  their 1S 
truths ;  and  it  carries  too  great  an  imputation  of  ignorance,  lightnefs,  or 
folly,  for  men  to  quit  and  renounce  their  former  tenets  prefently,  upon  the  bearance. 
offer  of  an  argument,  which  they  cannot  immediately  anfwer,  and  fhew  the 
infufticiency  of :  it  would  methinks  become  all  men  to  maintain  peace,  and  the 
common  offices  of  humanity  and  friendfhip,  in  the  diverfity  of  opinions ;  fince 
we  cannot  reafonably  expeft,  that  any  one  fhould  readily  and  obfequioufly  quit 
his  own  opinion,  and  embrace  ours,  with  a  blind  refignation  to  an  authority, 
which  the  underftanding  of  man  acknowledges  not.  For,  however  it  may 
often  miftake,  it  can  own  no  other  guide  but  reafon,  nor  blindly  fubmit  to  the 
will  and  diftates  of  another.  If  he,  you  would  bring  over  to  your  fentiments, 
be  one  that  examines  before  he  affents,  you  muft  give  him  leave  at  his  leifure 
to  go  over  the  account  again,  and  recalling  what  is  out  of  his  mind,  examine 
all  the  particulars,  to  fee  on  which  fide  the  advantage  lies  :  and  if  he  will  not 
think  our  arguments  of  weight  enough  to  ingage  him  a-new  in  fo  much  pains, 
it  is  but  what  we  do  often  ourfelves  in  the  like  cafe ;  and  we  fhould  take  it 
amifs,  if  others  fhould  prefcribe  to  us  what  points  we  fhould  ftudy.  And,  if 
he  be  one  who  takes  his  opinions  upon  truft,  how  can  we  imagine  that  he 
fhould  renounce  thofe  tenets,  which  time  and  cuftom  have  fo  fettled  in  his 
mind,  that  he  thinks  them  felf-evident,  and  of  an  unqueftionable  certainty ; 
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or  which  he  takes  to  be  impreffions,  he  has  received  from  God  himfelf,  or 
from  men  fent  by  him?  How  can  we  expeit,  I  fay,  that  opinions,  thus  fettled, 
fhould  be  given  up  to  the  arguments,  or  authority  of  a  ftranger,  or  adver- 
fary ;  efpecially,  if  there  be  any  fufpicion  of  intereft,  or  defign,  as  there  never 
fails  to  be,  where  men  find  themfelves  ill-treated  ?  We  fhould  do  well  to 
commiferate  our  mutual  ignorance,  and  endeavour  to  remove  it,  in  all  the  gentle 
and  fair  ways  of  information  j  and  not  inflantly  treat  others  ill,  as  obftinate 
and  perverfe,  becaufe  they  will  not  renounce  their  own,  and  receive  our  opi¬ 
nions,  or  at  leaft  thofe  we  would  force  upon  them,  when  it  is  more  than  pro¬ 
bable,  that  we  are  no  lefs  obftinate  in  not  embracing  fome  of  theirs.  For 
where  is  the  man  that  has  unconteflable  evidence  of  the  truth  of  all  that  he 
holds,  or  of  the  falfhood  of  all  he  condemns ;  or  can  fay,  that  he  has  exa¬ 
mined  to  the  bottom,  all  his  own,  or  other  men’s  opinions  ?  The  neceffity  of 
believing  without  knowledge,  nay,  often  upon  very  flight  grounds,  in  this 
fleeting  ftate  of  action  and  blindnefs  we  are  in,  fhould  make  us  more  bufy 
and  careful  to  inform  ourfelves,  than  conftrain  others.  At  leaft,  thofe  who 
have  not  thorowly  examined  to  die  bottom  all  their  own  tenets,  muff  confefs 
they  are  unfit  to  preferibe  to  others  ;  and  are  unreafonable  in  impoiing  that  as 
truth,  on  other  men’s  belief,  which  they  themfelves  have  not  fearched  into,  nor 
weighed  the  arguments  of  probability,  on  which  they  fhould  receive,  or  rejeit 
it.  Thofe  who  have  fairly  and  truly  examined,  and  are  thereby  got  paft  doubt, 
in  all  the  doilrines  they  profefs,  and  govern  themfelves  by,  would  have  a  jufter 
pretence  to  require  others  to  follow  them  :  but  thefe  are  fo  few  in  number, 
and  find  fo  little  reafon  to  be  magifterial  in  their  opinions,  that  nothing  info- 
lent  and  imperious  is  to  be  expected  from  them  :  and  there  is  reafon  to  think, 
that  if  men  were  better  inftruited  themfelves,  they  would  be  lefs  impofing  on 
others. 

§  5.  But,  to  return  to  the  grounds  of  aflent,  and  the  feveral  degrees  of  it : 
We  are  to  take  notice,  that  the  propofitions  we  receive,  upon  inducements  of 
probability,  are  of  two  forts ;  either  concerning  fome  particular  exiftence,  or, 
as  it  is  ufually  termed,  matter  of  faff,  which,  falling  under  obfervation,  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  human  teftimony ;  or  elfe  concerning  tilings,  which,  being  beyond 
the  difeovery  of  our  fenfes,  are  not  capable  of  any  fuch  teftimony. 

§  6.  Concerning  the  firft  of  thefe,  viz.  particular  matter  of  faff. 

First,  where  any  particular  thing,  confonant  to  the  conftant  obfervation  of 
our  felves,  and  others,  in  the  like  cafe,  conies  attefted,  by  the  concurrent  reports 
of  all  that  mention  it,  we  receive  it  as  eafily,  and  build  as  firmly  upon  it,  as  if 
it  were  certain  knowledge  ;  and  we  reafon  and  aft  thereupon,  with  as  little 
doubt,  as  if  it  were  perfeft  demonftration.  Thus,  if  all  Englifhmen,  who 
have  occafion  to  mention  it,  fhould  affirm  that  it  froze  in  England  the  laft  win¬ 
ter,  or  that  there  were  fwallows  feen  there  in  the  fummer ;  I  think  a  man  could 
almoft  as  little  doubt  of  it,  as  that  feven  and  four  are  eleven.  The  firft 
therefore,  and  higheft  degree  of  probability,  is,  when  the  general  confent  of  all 
men,  in  all  ages,  as  far  as  it  can  be  known,  concurs  with  a  man’s  conftant  and 
never-failing  experience  in  like  cafes,  to  confirm  the  truth  of  any  particular 
matter  of  faff,  attefted  by  fair  witnefles :  fuch  are  all  the  ftated  conftitutions 
and  properties  of  bodies,  and  the  regular  proceedings  of  caufes  and  effeffs  in 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature.  This  we  call  an  argument  from  the  nature  of 
things  themfelves.  For  what  our  own  and  other  men’s  conftant  obfervation  has 
found  always  to  be  after  the  fame  manner,  that  we  with  reafon  conclude  to  be 
the  effects  of  fteady  and  regular  caufes,  tho’  they  come  not  within  the  reach  of 
our  knowledge.  Thus,  that  fire  warmed  a  man,  made  lead  fluid,  and  changed 
the  colour,  or  confiftency  in  wood,  or  charcoal ;  that  iron  funk  in  water,  and 
fwam  in  quickfilver :  thefe,  and  the  like  propofitions  about  particular  fails, 
being  agreeable  to  our  conftant  experience,  as  often  as  we  have  to  do  with 
thefe  matters ;  and  being  generally  fpoke  of  (when  mentioned  by  others)  as 
things  found  conftantly  to  be  fo,  and  therefore  not  fo  much  as  controverted  by 
any  body ;  we  are  put  paft  doubt,  that  a  relation,  affirming  any  fuch  thing  to 
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have  been  true,  or  any  predication  that  it  will  happen  again  in  the  fame  manner,  is  Chap. 
very  true.  Thefe  probabilities  rife  lo  near  to  certainty,  that  they  govern  our  XVI. 
thoughts  as  abfolutely,  and  influence  all  our  actions  as  fully,  as  the  moll  evi- 
dent  demonllration ;  and  in  what  concerns  us,  we  make  little  or  no  difference 
between  them  and  certain  knowledge.  Our  belief  thus  grounded,  rifes  to  alfu- 
rance. 

§7.  Secondly,  the  next  degree  of  probability  is,  when  I  find  by  my  own  Unqueftion- 
experience,  and  the  agreement  of  all  others  that  mention  it,  a  thing  to  be,  for  able  tex¬ 
tile  moll  part  fo ;  and  that  the  particular  inllance  of  it  is  attelled  by  many  morV  /a::d 
and  undoubted  witnelfes,  v.  g.  hillory  giving  us  fuch  an  account  of  men  in  all  fo^the^moft 
ages ;  and  my  own  experience,  as  far  as  I  had  an  opportunity  to  obferve,  con-  part  produce 
firming  it,  that  moll  men  prefer  their  private  advantage  to  the  publick :  if  all  confidence- 
hillorians  that  write  of  Tiberius,  fay  that  Tiberius  did  fo,  it  is  extremely  pro¬ 
bable.  And,  in  this  cafe,  our  alfent  has  a  fufficient  foundation  to  raife  itfelf  to 
a  degree,  which  we  may  call  confidence. 

§8.  Thi  rdly,  in  things  that  happen  indifferently,  as  that  a  bird  fhould  fly  Fair  tefli- 
this,  or  that  way ;  that  it  fhould  thunder  on  a  man’s  right,  or  left  hand,  &c.  mon)S  and 
when  any  particular  matter  of  faCl  is  vouched,  by  the  concurrent  tellimony  of  ^  of" 

unfufpe&ed  witnelfes,  there  our  alfent  is  alfo  unavoidable.  Thus,  that  there  different^ 
is  fuch  a  city  in  Italy  as  Rome ;  that  about  feventeen  hundred  years  ago,  there  produces  alfo 
lived  in  it  a  man,  called  Julius  Czefar  ;  that  he  was  a  general ;  and  that  he  won  a  “!:’fident  bc~ 
battle  againll  another,  called  Pompey :  this,  tho’  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  there llcu 
be  nothing  for,  nor  againll  it,  yet  being  related  by  hillorians  of  credit,  and  con¬ 
tradicted  by  no  one  writer,  a  man  cannot  avoid  believing  it,  and  can  as  little 
doubt  of  it,  as  he  does  of  the  being  and  aCtions  of  his  own  acquaintance, 
whereof  he  himfelf  is  a  witnefs. 

§  9.  Thus  far  the  matter  goes  eafy  enough.  Probability  upon  fuch  grounds  Experience 
carries  fo  much  evidence  with  it,  that  it  naturally  determines  the  judgment,  arKt  tc^Imo_ 
and  leaves  us  as  little  liberty  to  believe,  or  dilbelieve,  as  a  demonllration  does, 
whether  we  will  know,  or  be  ignorant.  The  difficulty  is,  when  teflimonies  vary  the7  de- 
contradiCl  common  experience,  and  the  reports  of  hillory  and  witnelfes  clafli  grees  of  pro- 
with  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature,  or  with  one  another ;  there  it  is,  where  bablllt}r*  . 
diligence,  attention,  and  exa&nefs  is  required,  to  form  a  right  judgment, 
and  to  proportion  the  affent  to  the  different  evidence  and  probability  of  the 
thing ;  which  rifes  and  falls,  according  as  thofe  two  foundations  of  credibility, 
viz.  common  obfervation  in  like  cafes,  and  particular  teflimonies  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  inllance,  favour,  or  contradict  it.  Thefe  are  liable  to  fo  great  variety  of 
contrary  obfervations,  circumflances,  reports,  different  qualifications,  tem¬ 
pers,  defigns,  overfights,  &c.  of  the  reporters,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  reduce  to 
precife  rules  the  various  degrees,  wherein  men  give  their  affent.  This  only 
may  be  faid  in  general,  that  as  the  arguments  and  proofs  pro  and  con,  upon 
due  examination,  nicely  weighing  every  particular  circumflance,  lhall  to  any 
one  appear,  upon  the  whole  matter,  in  a  greater,  or  lefs  degree,  to  preponde¬ 
rate  on  either  fide ;  fo  they  are  fitted  to  produce  in  the  mind  fuch  different  en¬ 
tertainment,  as  we  call  belief,  conjecture,  guefs,  doubt,  wavering,  diltrull, 
dilbelief,  &c. 

§  10.  This  is  what  concerns  affent,  in  matters  wherein  tellimony  is  made  ufe  Traditional 
of :  concerning  which,  I  think,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  take  notice  of  a  rule,  teflimonies, 
obferved  in  the  law  of  England  ;  which  is,  that  tho’  the  attelled  copy  of  a  re-  remm'e^the 
cord  be  good  proof,  yet  the  copy  of  a  copy  never  fo  well  attelled,  and  by  never  iefs  their’ 
fo  credible  witnelfes,  will  not  be  admitted  as  a  proof  in  judicature.  This  is  fo  proof, 
generally  approved  as  reafonable,  and  fuited  to  the  wifdom  and  caution  to  be 
ufed  in  our  enquiry  after  material  truths,  that  I  never  yet  heard  of  any  one 
that  blamed  it.  This  practice,  if  it  be  allowable  in  the  decifions  of  right  and 
wrong,  carries  this  obfervation  along  with  it,  viz.  that  any  tellimony,  the 
farther  off  it  is  from  the  original  truth,  the  lefs  force  and  proof  it  has.  The 
being  and  exiflence  of  the  thing  itfelf,  is  what  I  call  the  original  truth.  A 
credible  man  vouching  his  knowledge  of  it,  is  a  good  proof :  but  if  another, 
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equally  credible,  do  witnefs  it  from  his  report,  the  teftimony  is  weaker ;  and 
a  third  that  attefts  the  hear-fay  of  an  hear-fay,  is  yet  lefs  confiderable.  So  that 
in  traditional  truths,  each  remove  weakens  the  force  of  the  proof :  and  the 
more  hands  the  tradition  has  fucceffively  paffed  thro’,  the  lefs  ftrength  and  evi¬ 
dence  does  it  receive  from  them.  This  I  thought  neceffary  to  be  taken  notice 
of*  becaufe  I  find,  amongft  fome  men,  the  quite  contrary  commonly  pradtifed, 
who  look  on  opinions  to  gain  force  by  growing  older  ;  and  what  a  thoufand 
years  fince  would  not,  to  a  rational  man,  cotemporary  with  the  firft  voucher, 
have  appeared  at  all  probable,  is  now  urged  as  certain,  beyond  all  queftion,  only 
becaufe  feveral  have  fince,  from  him,  faid  it  one  after  another.  Upon  this 
ground,  propofitions,  evidently  falfe,  or  doubtful  enough  in  their  firft  beginning, 
come,  by  an  inverted  rule  of  probability,  to  pafs  for  authentick  truths ;  and 
thofe  which  found,  or  deferved,  little  credit  from  the  mouths  of  their  firft  au¬ 
thors,  are  thought  to  grow  venerable  by  age,  and  are  urged  as  undeniable. 

§  11.  I  would  not  be  thought  here  to  leffen  the  credit  and  ufe  of  hiftory: 
it  is  all  the  light  we  have  in  many  cafes,  and  we  receive  from  it  a  great  part  of 
the  ufeful  truths  we  have,  with  a  convincing  evidence.  I  think  nothing  more 
valuable  than  the  records  of  antiquity :  I  wifh  we  had  more  of  them,  and 
more  uncorrupted.  But  this  truth  itfelf  forces  me  to  fay,  that  no  probability 
can  arife  higher  than  its  firft  original.  What  has  no  other  evidence  than  the 
fingle  teftimony  of  one  only  witnefs,  muft  ftand,  or  fall,  by  his  only  teftimony, 
whether  good,  bad,  or  indifferent ;  and  tho’  cited  afterwards  by  hundreds  of 
others,  one  after  another,  is  fo  far  from  receiving  any  ftrength  thereby,  that  it 
is  only  the  weaker.  Pafiion,  intereft,  inadvertency,  miftake  of  his  meaning, 
and  a  thoufand  odd  reafons,  or  capricio’s,  men’s  minds  are  adted  by  (impoffible 
to  be  difcovered)  may  make  one  man  quote  another  man’s  words,  or  meaning, 
wrong.  He  that  has  but  ever  fo  little  examined  the  citations  of  writers,  can¬ 
not  doubt  how  little  credit  the  quotations  deferve,  where  the  originals  are 
wanting ;  and,  confequently,  how  much  lefs,  quotations  of  quotations  can  be 
relied  on.  This  is  certain,  that  what  in  one  age  was  affirmed  upon  flight 
grounds,  can  never  after  come  to  be  more  valid  in  future  ages,  by  being  often, 
repeated.  But  the  farther  ftill  it  is  from  the  original,  the  lefs  valid  it  is,  and 
has  always  lefs  force  in  the  mouth,  or  writing  of  him  that  laft  made  ufe  of  it, 
than  in  his  from  whom  he  received  it. 

§  12.  The  probabilities,  we  have  hitherto  mentioned,  are  only  fuch  as  concern 
matter  of  fadt,  and  fuch  things  as  are  capable  of  obfervation  and  teftimony. 
There  remains  that  other  fort,  concerning  which  men  entertain  opinions  with 
variety  of  affent,  tho’  the  things  be  fuch,  that  falling  not  under  the  reach  of  our 
fenfes,  they  are  not  capable  of  teftimony.  Such  are,  1.  The  exiftence,  nature, 
and  operations  of  finite,  immaterial  beings  without  usj  as  fpirits,  angels,  de¬ 
vils,  &c.  or  the  exiftence  of  material  beings  ;  which,  either  for  their  fmallneff 
in  themfelves,  or  remotenefs  from  us,  our  fenfes  cannot  take  notice  of :  as 
whether  there  be  any  plants,  animals,  and  intelligent  inhabitants  in  the  pla¬ 
nets,  and  other  manfions  of  the  vaft  univerfe.  2.  Concerning  the  manner  of 
operation  in  moft  parts  of  the  works  of  nature :  wherein,  tho’  we  fee  the  fen- 
fible  effedts,  yet  their  caufes  are  unknown,  and  we  perceive  not  the  ways  and 
manner  how  they  are  produced.  We  fee  animals  are  generated,  nouriffied,  and 
move  j  the  loadftone  draws  iron ;  and  the  parts  of  a  candle,  fucceffively  melt¬ 
ing,  turn  into  flame,  and  give  us  both  light  and  heat.  Thefe  and  the  like 
efi'edts  we  fee  and  know  :  but  the  caufes  that  operate,  and  the  manner  they  are 
produced  in,  we  can  only  guefs,  and  probably  conjecture.  For  thefe  and  the 
like,  coming  not  within  the  fcrutiny  of  human  fenfes,  cannot  be  examined  by 
them,  or  be  attefted  by  any  body  ;  and  therefore  can  appear,  more,  or  lefs  pro¬ 
bable,  only  as  they  more,  or  lefs  agree  to  truths,  that  are  eftablifhed  in  our 
minds,  and  as  they  hold  proportion  to  other  parts  of  our  knowledge  and  ob¬ 
fervation.  Analogy  in  thefe  matters  is  the  only  help  we  have,  and  it  is  from 
that  alone  we  draw  all  our  grounds  of  probability.  Thus  obferving  that  the 
bare  rubbing  of  two  bodies  violently  one  upon  another,  produces  heat,  and 

very 
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very  often  fire  itfelf,  we  have  reafon  to  think,  that  what  we  call  heat  and  Chap. 
fire,  confifts  in  a  violent  agitation  of  •  the  imperceptible,  minute  parts  of  the  XVI. 
burning  matter :  obferving  likewife  that  the  different  refra&ions  of  pellucid 
bodies  produce  in  our  eyes  the  different  appearances  of  feveral  colours  ;  and 
alfo,  that  the  different  ranging  and  laying  the  fuperficial  parts  of  feveral  bodies, 
as  of  velvet,  watered  filk,  &c.  does  the  like,  we  think  it  probable  that  the  colour 
and  fhining  of  bodies,  is  in  them  nothing  but  the  different  arrangement  and  re¬ 
fraction  of  their  minute  and  infenfible  parts.  Thus  finding  in  all  parts  of  the 
creation,  that  fall  under  human  obfervation,  that  there  is  a  gradual  connection 
of  one  with  another,  without  any  great,  or  difcernable  gaps  between,  in  all  that 
great  variety  of  things  we  fee  in  the  world,  which  are  fo  clofely  linked  toge¬ 
ther,  that  in  the  feveral  ranks  of  beings,  it  is  not  eafy  to  difcover  the  bounds 
betwixt  them  ;  we  have  reafon  to  be  perfuaded,  that  by  fuch  gentle  fteps  things 
afcend  upwards  in  degrees  of  perfection.  It  is  a  hard  matter  to  fay,  where 
fenfible  and  rational  begin,  and  where  infenfible  and  irrational  end  :  and  who 
is  there  quick-lighted  enough  to  determine  precifely,  which  is  the  loweft  fpecies 
of  living  things,  and  which  the  firft  of  thofe,  which  have  no  life  ?  Things,  as 
far  as  we  can  obferve,  leffen  and  augment,  as  the  quantity  does  in  a  regular 
cone ;  where  tho’  there  be  a  manifeft  odds  betwixt  the  bignefs  of  the  diameter 
at  a  remote  diftance,  yet  the  difference  between  the  upper  and  under,  where  they 
touch  one  another,  is  hardly  difcernable.  The  difference  is  exceeding  [great  be¬ 
tween  fome  men,  and  fome  animals :  but  if  we  will  compare  the  underftanding 
and  abilities  of  fome  men  and  fome  brutes,  we  fhall  find  fo  little  difference, 
that  it  will  be  hard  to  fay,  that  that  of  the  man  is  either  clearer,  or  larger. 

Obferving,  I  fay,  fuch  gradual  and  gentle  defcents  downwards,  in  thofe  parts  of 
the  creation,  that  are  beneath  men,  the  rule  of  analogy  may  make  it  probable, 
that  it  is  fo  alfo  in  things  above  us,  and  our  obfervation  ;  and  that  there  are  fe¬ 
veral  ranks  of  intelligent  beings,  excelling  us  in  feveral  degrees  of  perfection, 
afcending  upwards  towards  the  infinite  perfection  of  the  creator,  by  gentle 
fteps  and  differences,  that  are  every  one  at  no  great  diftance  from  the  next  to 
it.  This  fort  of  probability,  which  is  the  belt  conduCt  of  rational  experiments, 
and  the  rife  of  hypothefes,  has  alfo  its  ufe  and  influence ;  and  a  wary  reafoning 
from  analogy,  leads  us  often  into  the  difcovery  of  truths  and  ufeful  productions, 
which  would  other  wife  lie  concealed. 

§  13.  Tho’  the  common  experience,  and  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things,  have  One  cafe, 
juftly  a  mighty  influence  on  the  minds  of  men,  to  make  them  give,  or  refufe  wliere  con~ 
credit  to  any  thing  propofed  to  their  belief ;  yet  there  is  one  cafe,  wherein  the  Jj^^ldfens 
ftrangenefs  of  the  faCt  leflens  not  the  aflent  to  a  fair  teftimony  given  of  it.  not  the  teiti- 
For  where  fuch  fupernatural  events  are  fuitable  to  ends  aimed  at  by  him,  who  mony* 
has  the  power  to  change  the  courfe  of  nature,  there,  under  fuch  circumftances, 
they  may  be  the  fitter  to  procure  belief,  by  how  much  the  more  they  are  be¬ 
yond,  or  contrary  to  ordinary  obfervation.  This  is  the  proper  cafe  of  mira¬ 
cles,  which,  well  attefted,  do  not  only  find  credit  themfelves,  but  give  it  alfo 
to  other  truths,  which  need  fuch  confirmation. 

§  14.  Besides  thofe,  we  have  hitherto  mentioned,  there  is  one  fort  of  pro-  The  bare 
pofitions,  that  challenge  the  higheft  degree  of  our  aflent,  upon  bare  teftimony,  teftimony  of 
whether  the  thing  propofed  agree,  or  difagree,  with  common  experience,  and  ^hio-heft 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  things,  or  no.  The  reafon  whereof  is,  becaufe  the  tef-  certainty, 
timony  is  of  fuch  an  one,  as  cannot  deceive,  nor  be  deceived,  and  that  is  of 
God  himfelf.  This  carries  with  it  affurance  beyond  doubt,  evidence  beyond 
exception.  This  is  called  by  a  peculiar  name,  Revelation ;  and  our  aflent  to  it. 

Faith :  which  as  abfolutely  determines  our  minds,  and  as  perfectly  excludes  all 
wavering,  as  our  knowledge  itfelf  j  and  we  may  as  well  doubt  of  our  own 
being,  as  we  can,  whether  any  revelation  from  God  be  true.  So  that  faith 
is  a  fettled  and  fure  principle  of  aflent  and  affurance,  and  leaves  no  manner  of 
room  for  doubt,  or  hefitation.  Only  we  muft  be  fure,  that  it  be  a  divine  re¬ 
velation,  and  that  we  underftand  it  right :  elfe  we  fhall  expofe  ourfelves  to  all 
the  extravagancy  of  enthufiafm,  and  all  the  error  of  wrong  principles,  if  we 
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Book  IV.  have  faith  and  aflu ranee  in  what  is  not  divine  revelation.  And,  therefore,  in 
thole  cafes  our  alfent  can  be  rationally  no  higher,  than  the  evidence  of  its  being 
a  revelation,  and  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  expreffions  it  is  delivered  in. 
If  the  evidence  of  its  being  a  revelation,  or  that  this  is  its  true  fenfe,  be  only  on 
probable  proofs,  our  alfent  can  reach  no  higher  than  an  alfurance,  or  diffidence, 
ariling  from  the  more,  or  lefs,  apparent  probability  of  the  proofs.  But  of  faith, 
and  the  precedency  it  ought  to  have  before  other  arguments  of  perfuafion,  I 
lhall  fpeak  more  hereafter,  where  I  treat  of  it,  as  it  is  ordinarily  placed,  in 
contradiftinCtion  to  reafon;  tho’  in  truth  it  be  nothing  elfe  but  an  alfent  founded 
on  the  higheft  reafon. 


CHAP.  XVII. 

Of  reafon. 

Chap.  §  i.  r  I  'HE  word  reafon,  in  the  Englifh  language,  has  different  fignifica- 
XVII.  1  tions ;  fometimes  it  is  taken  for  true  and  clear  principles ;  fometimes 

for  clear  and  fair  deductions  from  thofe  principles  ;  and  fometimes  for  the  caufe, 
Various  fig-  anc[  particularly  the  final  caufe.  But  the  conlideration,  I  lhall  have  of  it  here,  is 

tiinPutinnQ  x  j  *  '  * 

of  the  word  ‘m  a  fignification  different  from  all  thefe ;  and  that  is,  as  it  hands  for  a  faculty 
in  man,  that  faculty,  whereby  man  is  fuppofed  to  be  diftinguilhed  from  beafts, 
and  wherein  it  is  evident  he  much  furpalfes  them. 

§  2.  If  general  knowledge,  as  has  been  Ihewn,  confifts  in  a  perception  of  the 
agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  our  own  ideas ;  and  the  knowledge  of  the  ex¬ 
igence  of  all  things  without  us  (except  only  of  a  God,  whofe  exiftence  every 
man  may  certainly  know,  and  demonftrate  to  himfelf,  from  his  own  exiftence) 
be  had  only  by  our  fenfes :  what  room  then  is  there  for  the  exercife  of  any  other 
faculty,  but  outward  fenfe  and  inward  perception  ?  what  need  is  there  of  rea¬ 
son  ?  Very  much  ;  both,  for  the  enlargement  of  our  knowledge,  and  regulating 
our  alfent :  for  it  hath  to  do,  both  in  knowledge  and  opinion,  and  is  necelfary 
and  affifting  to  all  our  other  intellectual  faculties,  and,  indeed,  contains  two  of 
them,  viz.  fagacity  and  illation.  By  the  one,  it  finds  out;  and  by  the  other,  it 
fo  orders  the  intermediate  ideas,  as  to  difeover  what  connection  there  is  in 
each  link  of  the  chain,  whereby  the  extremes  are  held  together ;  and  there¬ 
by,  as  it  were,  to  draw  into  view  the  truth  fought  for,  which  is  that  we  call 
illation,  or  inference,  and  conlifts  in  nothing  but  the  perception  of  the  connection 
there  is  between  the  ideas,  in  each  ftep  of  the  deduction,  whereby  the  mind 
comes  to  fee  either  the  certain  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  any  two  ideas,  as 
in  demonftration,  in  which  it  arrives  at  knowledge ;  or  their  probable  con¬ 
nection,  on  which  it  gives,  or  with-holds  its  alfent,  as  in  opinion.  Senfe  and 
intuition  reach  but  a  very  little  way.  The  greateft  part  of  our  knowledge  de¬ 
pends  upon  deductions  and  intermediate  ideas :  and  in  thofe  cafes,  where  we 
are  fain  to  fubftitute  alfent  inftead  of  knowledge,  and  take  propolitions  for 
true,  without  being  certain  they  are  lb,  we  have  need  to  find  out,  examine, 
and  compare  the  grounds  of  their  probability.  In  both  thefe  cafes,  the  faculty, 
which  finds  out  the  means,  and  rightly  applies  them  to  difeover  certainty  in 
the  one,  and  probability  in  the  other,  is  that  which  we  call  reafon.  For  as 
reafon  perceives  the  necelfary  and  indubitable  connection  of  all  the  ideas,  or 
proofs,  one  to  another,  in  each  ftep  of  any  demonftration,  that  produces  know¬ 
ledge  ;  fo  it  likewife  perceives  the  probable  connection  of  all  the  ideas,  or  proofs, 
one  to  another,  in  every  ftep  of  a  difeourfe,  to  which  it  will  think  alfent 
due.  This  is  the  loweft  degree  of  that,  which  can  be  truly  called  reafon.  For, 
where  the  mind  does  not  perceive  this  probable  connection,  where  it  does  not 
difeern  whether  there  be  any  fuch  connection,  or  no ;  there  men’s  opinions  are 
not  the  product  of  judgment,  or  the  confequence  of  reafon,  but  the  effects  of 
chance  and  hazard,  of  a  mind  floating  at  all  adventures,  without  choice,  and 
without  direction. 
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§  3.  So  that  we  may,  in  reafon,  confider  thefe  four  degrees:  the  firA  and  Chap. 
highefl,  is  the  difcovering  and  finding  out  of  proofs ;  the  fecond,  the  regular  and  XVII. 
methodical  difpofition  of  them,  and  laying  them  in  a  clear  and  fit  order,  to 
make  their  connection  and  force  be  plainly  and  eafily  perceived ;  the  third  is  ^  J°ur 
the  perceiving  their  connection ;  and  the  fourth,  a  making  a  right  conclusion. 

Thefe  feveral  degrees  may  be  oblerved,  in  any  mathematical  demonstration ;  it 
being  one  thing  to  perceive  the  connection  of  each  part,  as  the  demonstration  is 
made  by  another ;  another  to  perceive  the  dependence  of  the  conclufion  on  all 
the  parts ;  a  third,  to  make  out  a  demonstration  clearly  and  neatly  one’s  felf ; 
and  fomething  different  from  all  thefe,  to  have  firSt  found  out  thofe  intermediate 
ideas,  or  proofs,  by  which  it  is  made. 

§  4.  Tii  e  r  e  is  one  thing  more,  which  I  Shall  defire  to  be  considered  concern-  Syllogifm, 
ing  reafon  ;  and  that  is,  whether  fyllogilm,  as  is  generally  thought,  be  the  proper  no^ the  §reat 
instrument  of  it,  and  the  ufefulleft  way  of  exercifing  this  faculty.  The  caufes  ^  reafon?1 
I  have  to  doubt,  are  thefe : 

First,  becaufe  fyllogifm  ferves  our  reafon,  but  in  one  only  of  the  fore-men¬ 
tioned  parts  of  it ;  and  that  is,  to  Shew  the  connection  of  the  proofs  in  any  one 
inftance,  and  no  mere  :  but  in  this  it  is  of  no  great  ufe,  fince  the  mind  can 
perceive  fuch  connection  where  it  really  is,  as  eafily,  nay,  perhaps,  better,  with¬ 
out  it. 

If  we  will  obferve  the  aCtings  of  our  own  minds,  we  Shall  find  that  we  rea¬ 
fon  beft  and  cleareft,  when  we  only  obferve  the  connection  of  the  proof,  with¬ 
out  reducing  our  thoughts  to  any  rule  of  fyllogifm.  And,  therefore,  we  may 
take  notice,  that  there  are  many  men,  that  reafon  exceeding  clear  and  rightly, 
who  know  not  how  to  make  a  fyllogifm.  He,  that  will  look  into  many  parts  of 
Afia  and  America,  will  find  men  reafon  there,  perhaps,  as  acutely  as  himfelf,  who 
vet  never  heard  of  a  fyllogifm,  nor  can  reduce  any  one  argument  to  thole 
forms :  and,  I  believe,  fcarce  any  one  ever  makes  fyllogifms  in  reafoning  within 
himfelf.  Indeed  fyllogifm  is  made  ufe  of  on  occafion,  to  difcover  a  fallacy,  hid 
in  a  rhetorical  flourish,  or  cunningly  wrapped  up  in  a  fmooth  period ;  and,  flop¬ 
ping  an  absurdity  of  the  cover  of  wit  and  good  language,  Shew  it  in  its  naked 
deformity.  But  the  weaknefs,  or  fallacy,  of  fuch  a  loofe  difeourfe,  it  Shews, 
by  the  artificial  form  it  is  put  into,  only  to  thofe  who  have  thoroughly  Studied 
mode  and  figure,  and  have  fo  examined  the  many  ways,  that  three  propositions 
may  be  put  together,  as  to  know  which  of  them  does  certainly  conclude  right, 
and  which  not,  and  upon  what  grounds  it  is  that  they  do  fo.  All  who  have  fo 
far  confidered  fyllogifm,  as  to  fee  the  reafon  why,  in  three  propositions  laid  toge¬ 
ther  in  one  form,  the  conclufion  will  be  certainly  right,  but  in  another,  not  cer¬ 
tainly  fo  ;  1  grant  are  certain  of  the  conclufion,  they  draw  from  the  premifes, 
in  the  allowed  modes  and  figures.  But  they,  who  have  not  fo  far  looked  into 
thofe  forms,  are  not  Sure,  by  virtue  of  fyllogifm,  that  the  conclufion  certainly 
follows  from  the  premifes ;  they  only  take  it  to  be  fo,  by  an  implicit  faith  in 
their  teachers,  and  a  confidence  in  thofe  forms  of  argumentation ;  but  this 
is  Shill  but  believing,  not  being  certain.  Now  if,  of  all  mankind,  thofe,  who 
can  make  fyllogifms,  are  extremely  few,  in  comparifon  of  thofe  who  cannot ; 

•and  if  of  thofe  few,  who  have  been  taught  logick,  there  is  but  a  very  fmall 
number,  who  do  any  more  than  believe  that  fyllogifms,  in  the  allowed  modes 
and  figures,  do  conclude  right,  without  knowing  certainly  that  they  do  So ;  if 
fyllogifms  muft  be  taken  for  the  only  proper  instrument  of  reafon  and  means  of 
knowledge,  it  will  follow,  that,  before  Ariflotle,  there  was  not  one  man,  that 
did,  or  could  know  any  thing  by  reafon  ;  and  that,  Since  the  invention  of  Syllo- 
gifms,  there  is  not  one  of  ten  thouSand  that  doth. 

But  God  has  not  been  fo  Sparing  to  men  to  make  them  barely  two-legged 
creatures,  and  left  it  to  Ariflotle  to  make  them  rational,  i.  e.  thofe  few  of 
them,  that  he  could  get  fo  to  examine  the  grounds  of  fyllogifms,  as  to  fee, 
that  in  above  threefcore  ways  that  three  propofitions  may  be  laid  together, 
there  are  but  about  fourteen,  wherein  one  may  be  fure  that  the  eonclufion  is 
right,  and  upon  what  ground  it  is,  that  in  thefe  few  the  conclufion  is  certain. 
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IV.  and  in  the  other  not.  God  has  been  more  bountiful  to  mankind  than  fo.  He 
has  given  them  a  mind  that  can  reafon,  without  being  inftruCted  in  methods 
of  lyllogizing ;  the  understanding  is  not  taught  to  reafon  by  thefe  rules ;  it  has 
a  native  faculty  to  perceive  the  coherence,  or  incoherence  of  its  ideas,  and  can 
range  them  right,  without  any  luch  perplexing  repetitions.  I  fay  not  this  any 
way  to  leiTen  Ariftotle,  whom  I  look  on  as  one  of  the  greateft  men  amongft 
the  antientsj  whofe  large  views,  acutenefs,  and  penetration  of  thought,  and 
ftrength  of  judgment,  few  have  equalled :  and  who,  in  this  very  invention  of 
forms  of  argumentation,  wherein  the  conclufion  may  be  {hewn  to  be  rightly 
inferred,  did  great  fervice,  againft  thofe  who  were  not  afhamed  to  deny  any 
thing.  And  I  readily  own,  that  all  right  reafoning  may  be  reduced  to  his 
forms  of  fyllogifm.  But  yet  I  think,  without  any  diminution  to  him,  I  may 
truly  fay,  that  they  are  not  the  only,  nor  the  beft  way  of  reafoning,  for  the 
leading  of  thofe  into  truth,  who  are  willing  to  find  it,  and  defire  to  make  the 
beft  ufe  they  may  of  their  reafon,  for  the  attainment  of  knowledge.  And 
he  himfelf,  it  is  plain,  found  out  fome  forms  to  be  conclufive,  and  others  not, 
not  by  the  forms  themfelves,  but  by  the  original  way  of  knowledge,  i.  e.  by 
the  vifible  agreement  of  ideas.  Tell  a  country  gentlewoman,  that  the  wind 
is  fouth-weft,  and  the  weather  lowering,  and  like  to  rain,  and  fhe  will  eafily 
underftand,  it  is  not  fafe  for  her  to  go  abroad  thin  clad,  in  fuch  a  day,  after  a 
fever :  {lie  clearly  fees  the  probable  connection  of  all  thefe,  viz.  fouth-weft 
wind,  and  clouds,  rain,  wetting,  taking  cold,  relapfe,  and  danger  of  death, 
without  tying  them  together  in  thofe  artiiicial  and  cumberfom  fetters,  of  feveral 
lyllogifms,  that  clog  and  hinder  the  mind,  which  proceeds  from  one  part  to 
another,  quicker  and  clearer  without  them ;  and  the  probability,  which  lhe 
eafily  perceives  in  things,  thus  in  their  native  ftate,  would  be  quite  loft,  if  this 
argument  were  managed  learnedly,  and  propofed  in  mode  and  figure.  For  it 
very  often  confounds  the  connection :  and,  I  think,  every  one  will  perceive,  in 
mathematical  demonftrations,  that  the  knowledge  gained  thereby  comes  {horteft 
and  cleared:  without  fyllogifms. 

Inference  is  looked  on  as  the  great  aCt  of  the  rational  faculty,  and  fo 
it  is,  when  it  is  rightly  made :  but  the  mind,  either  very  defirous  to  enlarge  its 
knowledge,  or  very  apt  to  favour  the  fentiments  it  has  once  imbibed,  is  very 
forward  to  make  inferences,  and,  therefore,  often  makes  too  much  hafte,  be¬ 
fore  it  perceives  the  connection  of  the  ideas  that  muft  hold  the  extremes  to¬ 
gether. 

T  o  infer,  is  nothing  but,  by  virtue  of  one  proposition  laid  down  as  true,  to 
draw  in  another  as  true,  i.  e.  to  fee,  or  fuppofe,  fuch  a  connection  of  the  two 
ideas  of  the  inferred  propoiition,  v.  g.  let  this  be  the  propofition  laid  down,  “  men 
{hall  be  punithed  in  another  world,”  and  from  thence  be  inferred  this  other,  “  then 
men  can  determine  themfelves.”  The  queftion  now  is  to  know,  whether  the 
mind  has  made  this  inference  right,  or  no  j  if  it  has  made  it,  by  finding  out  the 
intermediate  ideas,  and  taking  a  view  of  the  connection  of  them,  placed  in  a 
due  order,  it  has  proceeded  rationally,  and  made  a  right  inference.  If  it  has 
done  it,  without  fuch  a  view,  it  has  not  fo  much  made  an  inference,  that  will 
hold,  or  an  inference  of  right  reafon,  as  {hewn  a  willingnefs  to  have  it  be, 
or  be  taken  for  fuch.  But  in  neither  cafe  is  it  fyllogifm,  that  difcovered  thofe 
ideas,  or  {hewed  the  connection  of  them ;  for  they  muft  be  both  found  out, 
and  the  connection  every  where  perceived,  before  they  can  rationally  be  made 
ufe  of  in  fyllogifm :  unlefs  it  can  be  faid,  that  any  idea,  without  confidering  what 
connection  it  hath  with  the  two  other,  whofe  agreement  Should  be  {hewn  by  it, 
will  do  well  enough  in  a  fyllogifm,  and  may  be  taken  at  a  venture  for  the  me- 
dius  terminus,  to  prove  any  conclufion.  But  this  no  body  will  fay,  becaufe  it 
is,  by  virtue  of  the  perceived  agreement  of  the  intermediate  idea  with  the  ex¬ 
tremes,  that  the  extremes  are  concluded  to  agree ;  and  therefore  each  interme¬ 
diate  idea  muft  be  fuch,  as  in  the  whole  chain  hath  a  vifible  connection  with 
thofe  two,  it  is  placed  between,  or  elfe  thereby  the  conclufion  cannot  be  inferred, 
or  drawn  in :  for  wherever  any  link  of  the  chain  is  loofe,  and  without  con¬ 
nection. 
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ne&ion,  there  the  whole  ftrength  of  it  is  loft,  and  it  hath  no  force  to  infer,  or  Chap. 
draw  in  any  thing.  In  the  inftance  above-mentioned,  what  is  it  ftiews  the  force  XVII. 
of  the  inference,  and  confequently  the  reafonablenefs  of  it,  but  a  view  of  the 
connection  of  all  the  intermediate  ideas  that  draw  in  the  conclufion,  or  propo¬ 
rtion  inferred  ?  v.  g.  men  fhall  be  punched— - God  the  punifher - -juft 

puniftiment - the  punifhed  guilty - could  have  done  otherwife - 

freedom - felf-determination  :  by  which  chain  of  ideas  thus  vifibly  linked  to¬ 

gether  in  train,  i.  e.  each  intermediate  idea  agreeing  on  each  fide  with  thofe 
two,  it  is  immediately  placed  between,  the  ideas  of  men  and  felf-determination 
appear  to  be  connected,  i.  e.  this  propofition,  men  can  determine  themfelves  is 
drawm  in,  or  inferred  from  this,  that  they  fhall  be  punifhed  in  the  other  world. 

For  here  the  mind,  feeing  the  connection  there  is  between  the  idea,  of  men’s 
punifhment  in  the  other  world,  and  the  idea  of  God  punifhing ;  between  God 
punifhing  and  the  juftice  of  the  punifhment ;  between  juftice  of  punifhment 
and  guilt ;  between  guilt  and  a  power  to  do  otherwife ;  between  a  power  to  do 
otherwife  and  freedom,  and  between  freedom  and  felf-determination ;  fees  the 
connection  between  men  and  felf-determination. 

Now  I  afk,  whether  the  connection  of  the  extremes  be  not  more  clearly  feen, 
in  this  fimple  and  natural  difpofition,  than  in  the  perplexed  repetitions,  and 
jumble  of  five,  or  fix  fyllogifms  ?  I  muft  beg  pardon  for  calling  it  jumble,  till 
fome  body  fhall  put  thefe  ideas  into  fo  many  fyllogifms,  and  then  fay,  that 
they  are  lefs  jumbled,  and  their  connection  more  vifible,  when  they  are  tranf- 
pofed  and  repeated,  and  fpun  out  to  a  greater  length,  in  artificial  forms ;  than 
in  that  fhort,  natural,  plain  order,  they  are  laid  down  in  here,  wherein  every 
one  may  fee  it ;  and  wherein  they  muft  be  feen,  before  they  can  be  put  into 
a  train  of  fyllogifms.  For  the  natural  order  of  the  connecting  ideas,  muft  di¬ 
rect  the  order  of  the  fyllogifms,  and  a  man  muft  fee  the  connection  of  each 
intermediate  idea,  with  thofe  that  it  connects,  before  he  can  with  reafon  make 
ufe  of  it  in  a  fyllogifm.  And  when  all  thofe  fyllogifms  are  made,  neither  thofe 
that  are,  nor  thofe  that  are  not  logicians  will  fee  the  force  of  the  argumen¬ 
tation,  i.  e.  the  connection  of  the  extremes,  one  jot  the  better.  [For  thofe 
that  are  not  men  of  art,  not  knowing  the  true  forms  of  fyllogifm,  nor  the 
reafons  of  them,  cannot  know,  whether  they  are  made  in  right  and  conclufive 
modes  and  figures,  or  no,  and  fo  are  not  at  all  helped  by  the  forms  they  are  put 
into ;  tho’  by  them  the  natural  order,  wherein  the  mind  could  judge  of  their  re- 
fpeCtive  connection,  being  difturbed,  renders  the  illation  much  more  uncertain, 
than  without  them.]  And  as  for  logicians  themfelves,  they  fee  the  connec¬ 
tion  of  each  intermediate  idea,  with  thofe  it  ftands  between  (on  which  the  force 
of  the  inference  depends)  as  well  before,  as  after  the  fyllogifm  is  made,  or  elfe 
they  do  not  fee  it  at  all.  For  a  fyllogifm  neither  ftiews,  nor  ftrengthens  the  con¬ 
nection  of  any  two  ideas,  immediately  put  together,  but  only,  by  the  connec¬ 
tion  feen  in  them,  ftiews  what  connection  the  extremes  have  one  with  another. 

But  what  connection  the  intermediate  has,  with  either  of  the  extremes  in  that 
fyllogifm,  that  no  fyllogifm  does,  or  can  ftiew.  That  the  mind  only  doth,  or 
can  perceive,  as  they  ftand  there,  in  that  juxta-pofition,  only  by  its  own  view,  to 
which  the  fyllogiftical  form,  it  happens  to  be  in,  gives  no  help,  or  light  at  all ; 
it  only  ftiews,  that  if  the  intermediate  idea  agrees  with  thofe  it  is  on  both 
fides  immediately  applied  to,  then  thofe  two  remote  ones,  or,  as  they  are  called, 
extremes,  do  certainly  agree,  and  therefore  the  immediate  connection  of  each 
idea,  to  that  which  it  is  applied  to,  on  each  fide,  on  which  the  force  of  the  rea¬ 
soning  depends,  is  as  well  feen  before,  as  after  the  fyllogifm  is  made,  or  elfe,  he 
that  makes  the  fyllogifm,  could  never  fee  it  at  all.  This,  as  has  been  already 
obferved,  is  feen  only  by  the  eye,  or  the  perceptive  faculty  of  the  mind,  taking 
a  view  of  them  laid  together,  in  a  juxta-pofition  j  which  view  of  any  two  it  has 
equally,  whenever  they  are  laid  together  in  any  propofition,  whether  that  propo- 
fition  be  placed  as  a  major,  or  a  minor,  in  a  fyllogifm,  or  no; 

Of  what  ufe  then  are  fyllogifms  ?  I  anfwer,  their  chief  and  main  ufe  is  in 
the  fchools,  where  men  are  allowei,  without  fhame,  to  deny  the  agreement  of 
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IV.  ideas,  that  do  manifeftly  agree ;  or  out  of  the  fchools,  to  thofe  who  from  thence 
have  learned,  without  lhame,  to  deny  the  connection  of  ideas,  which  even  to 
themfelves  is  vifible.  But,  to  an  ingenuous  fearcher  after  truth,  who  has  no 
other  aim  but  to  find  it,  there  is  no  need  of  any  fuch  form,  to  force  the  al¬ 
lowing  of  the  inference:  the  truth  and  reafonablenefs  of  it  is  better  feen  in 
ranging  of  the  ideas,  in  a  fimple  and  plain  order :  and  hence  it  is,  that  men, 
in  their  own  enquiries  after  truth,  never  ufe  fyllogifms  to  convince  themfelves, 
[or,  in  teaching  others,  to  inftruCt  willing  learners.]  Becaufe,  before  they  can 
put  them  into  a  fyllogifm,  they  mu  ft  lee  the  connection,  that  is  between  the 
intermediate  idea  and  the  two  other  ideas,,  it  is  fet  between  and  applied  to,  to 
fhew  their  agreement ;  and  when  they  fee  that,  they  fee  whether  the  inference 
be  good  or  no,  and  fo  fyllogifm  comes  too  late  to  fettle  it.  For  to  make  ufe 
again  of  the  former  inftance ;  I  afk  whether  the  mind,  confidering  the  idea  of 
iuftice,  placed  as  an  intermediate  idea  between  the  punifhment  of  men,  and  the 
guilt  of  the  punilhed,  (and,  till  it  does  fo  confider  it,  the  mind  cannot  make 
ufe  of  it,  as  a  medius  terminus)  does  not  as  plainly  fee  the  force  and  ftrength 
of  the  inference,  as  when  it  is  formed  into  fyllogifm  ?  To  fhew  it  in  a  very 
plain  and  eafy  example ;  let  animal  be  the  intermediate  idea,  or  medius  termi¬ 
nus,  that  the  mind  makes  ufe  of,  to  fhew  the  connection  of  homo  and  vivens : 
I  alk  whether  the  mind  does  not  more  readily  and  plainly  fee  that  connec¬ 
tion,  in  the  fimple  and  proper  pofition  of  the  connecting  idea  in  the  middle  j 
thus. 


Homo - 

—Animal — — 

- - Vivens, 

than  in  this  perplexed  one. 

Animal——— 

— Vivens — 1 — 

- Homd - - 

- Animal : 

which  is  the  pofition  thefe  ideas  have  in  a  fyllogifm,  to  fhew  the  connection 
between  homo  and  vivens,  by  the  intervention  of  animal. 

Indeed  fyllogifm  is  thought  to  be  of  neceflary  ufe*  even  to  the  lovers  of 
truth,  to  fhew  them  the  fallacies,  that  are  often  concealed  in  florid,  witty,  or 
involved  difeourfes.  But  that  this  is  a  miftake,  will  appear,  if  we  confider, 
that  the  reafon,  why  fometimes  men,  who  fincerely  aim  at  truth,  are  impofed 
upon,  by  fuch  loofe,  and  as  they  are  called  rhetorical  difeourfes,  is,  that  their 
fancies  being  ftruck  with  fome  lively,  metaphorical  reprefentations,  they  negleCt 
to  obferve,  or  do  not  eafily  perceive,  what  are  the  true  ideas,  upon  which  the 
inference  depends.  Now,  to  fhew  fuch  men  the  weaknefs  of  fuch  an  argumen¬ 
tation,  there  needs  no  more,  but  to  ftrip  it  of  the  fuperfluous  ideas,  which 
blended  and  confounded  with  thofe,  on  which  the  inference  depends,  feem  to 
fhew  a  connection,  where  there  is  none ;  or,  at  leaft,  do  hinder  the  difeovery 
of  the  want  of  it ;  and  then  to  lay  the  naked  ideas,  on  which  the  force  of  the 
argumentation  depends,  in  their  due  order,  in  which  pofition  the  mind,  taking 
a  view  of  them,  fees  what  connection  they  have,  and  fo  is  able  to  judge  of  the 
inference,  without  any  need  of  a  fyllogifm  at  all. 

I  grant  that  mode  and  figure  is  commonly  made  ufe  of,  in  fuch  cafes,  as  if 
the  detection  of  the  incoherence  of  fuch  loofe  difeourfes  were  wholly  owing  to 
the  fyllogiftical  form ;  and  fo  I  myfelf  formerly  thought,  till  upon  a  ftriCter 
examination  I  now  find,  that  laying  the  intermediate  ideas  naked  in  their  due 
order,  fhews  the  incoherence  of  the  argumentation  better  than  fyllogifm ; 
not  only  as  fubjeCting  each  link  of  the  chain,  to  the  immediate  view  of  the 
mind  in  its  proper  place,  whereby  its  connection  is  beft  obferved  j  but  alfo, 
becaufe  fyllogifm  fhews  the  incoherence  only  to  thofe  (who  are  not  one  of 
ten  thoufand)  who  perfectly  underftand  mode  and  figure,  and  the  reafon,  upon 
which  thofe  forms  are  eftablifhed :  whereas  a  due  and  orderly  placing  of  the 
ideas,  upon  which  the  inference  is  made,  makes  every  one,  whether  logician,  or 
not  logician,  who  underftands  the  terms,  and  hath  the  faculty  to  perceive  the 
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agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  fach  ideas  (without  which,  in  or  out  of  fyllo-  Chap. 
gifm,  he  cannot  perceive  the  drength,  or  weaknefs,  coherence,  or  incoherence  XVII. 
of  the  difcourfe)  lee  the  want  of  connexion  in  the  argumentation,  and  the  ab- 
furdity  of  the  inference. 

And  thus  I  have  known  a  man,  unlhilful  in  fyllogifm,  who  at  fird  hearing 
could  perceive  the  weaknefs  and  inconclufivenefs  of  a  long,  artificial  and  plau- 
fible  difcourfe,  wherewith  others,  better  lkilled  in  fyllogifm,  have  been  milled. 

And,  I  believe,  there  are  few  of  my  readers,  who  do  not  know  fuch.  And, 
indeed,  if  it  were  not  fo,  the  debates  of  mod:  princes  councils,  and  the  bufinefs 
of  affemblies,  would  be  in  danger  to  be  mifmanaged,  fince  thofe,  who  are  re¬ 
lied  upon,  and  have  ufually  a  great  broke  in  them,  are  not  always  fuch,  who 
have  the  good  luck  to  be  perfectly  knowing  in  the  forms  of  lyllogifm,  or  ex¬ 
pert  in  mode  and  figure.  And,  if  fyllogifm  were  die  only,  or  fo  much  as  the 
fu reft  way  to  detect  the  fallacies  of  artificial  difeourfes j  I  do  not  think  that 
all  mankind,  even  princes,  in  matters  that  concern  their  crowns  and  dignities, 
are  fo  much  in  love  with  falfhood  and  miflake,  that  they  would  every  where 
have  negledted  to  bring  fyllogifm,  into  the  debates  of  moment ,  or  thought  it 
ridiculous  fo  much  as  to  offer  them  in  affairs  of  confequence :  a  plain  evidence 
to  me,  that  men  of  parts  and  penetration,  who  were  not  idly  to  difpute  at  their 
eafe,  but  were  to  act,  according  to  the  refult  of  their  debates,  and  often  pay 
for  their  miftakes  with  their  heads  or  fortunes,  found  thofe  fcholadick  forms 
were  of  little  ufe,  to  difcover  truth,  or  fallacy,  whilft  both  the  one  and  the 
other  might  be  (hewn,  and  better  fhewn,  without  them,  to  thofe  who  would 
not  refufe  to  fee  what  was  vifibly  fhewn  them. 

Secondly,  another  reafon  that  makes  me  doubt,  whether  fyllogifm  be  the 
only  proper  indrument  of  reafon  in  the  difcovery  of  truth,  is,  that  of  what¬ 
ever  ufe  mode  and  figure  is  pretended  to  be,  in  the  laying  open  of  fallacy 
(which  has  been  above  confidered)  thofe  fcholadick  forms  of  difcourfe  are  not 
lefs  liable  to  fallacies,  than  the  plainer  ways  of  argumentation :  and  for  this 
I  appeal  to  common  obfervation,  which  has  always  found  thefe  artificial  me¬ 
thods  of  reafoning  more  adapted  to  catch  and  intangle  the  mind,  than  to  in- 
ftruft  and  inform  the  underftanding.  And  hence  it  is,  that  men,  even  when 
they  are  baffled  and  filenced  in  this  fcholaffick  way,  are  feldom  or  never  con¬ 
vinced,  and  fo  brought  over  to  the  conquering  fide :  they,  perhaps,  acknowledge 
their  adverfary  to  be  the  more  fkilful  difputant,  but  reft  neverthelefs,  per- 
fuaded  of  the  truth  on  their  fide ,  and  go  away,  worded  as  they  are,  with  the 
feme  opinion  they  brought  with  them :  which  they  could  not  do,  if  this  way 
of  argumentation  carried  light  and  convi&ion  with  it,  and  made  men  fee  where 
the  truth  lay.  And,  therefore,  fyllogifm  has  been  thought  more  proper  for  the 
attaining  victory  in  difpute,  than  for  the  difcovery,  or  confirmation,  of  truth  in 
fair  enquiries.  And,  if  it  be  certain,  that  fallacy  can  be  couched  in  fyllogifm, 
as  it  cannot  be  denied,  it  mud  be  fomething  elfe,  and  not  fyllogifm  that  muff 
difcover  them. 

I  h  ave  had  experience  how  ready  feme  men  are,  when  all  the  ufe,  which  they 
haVe  been  wont  to  aferibe  to  any  thing,  is  not  allowed,  to  cry  out,  that  I  am  for 
laying  it  wholly  afide.  But  to  prevent  fuch  unjud  and  groundlefs  imputations, 

I  tell  them,  that  1  am  not  for  taking  away  any  helps  to  the  underdanding,  in 
the  attainment  of  knowledge.  And  if  men  {killed  in,  and  ufed  to  fyllogifms, 
find  them  affiding  to  their  reafon,  in  the  difcovery  of  truth,  I  think  they 
ought  to  make  ufe  of  them.  All  that  I  aim  at  is,  that  they  fhould  not  aferibe 
more  to  thefe  forms  than  belongs  to  them ,  and  think  that  men  have  no  ufe, 
or  not  fo  full  a  ufe,  of  their  reafoning  faculty,  without  them.  Some  eyes  want 
fpeftacles,  to  fee  things  clearly  and  didin&ly ,  but  let  not  thofe  that  ufe  them, 
therefore,  fay,  no  body  can  fee  clearly  without  them :  thofe  who  do  fo  will  be 
thought  in  favour  of  art  (which,  perhaps,  they  are  beholden  to)  a  little  too 
much  to  deprefs  and  diferedit  nature.  Reafon,  by  its  own  penetration,  where 
it  is  drong  and  exercifed,  ufually  fees  quicker  and  clearer  without  fyllogifm. 

If  ufe  of  thofe  fpedtacles  has  fo  dimmed  its  fight,  that  it  cannot  without  them 
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Book  IV.  fee  confequences,  or  inconfequences  in  argumentation,  I  am  not  fo  unreafonable 
as  to  be  againft  the  ufing  them.  Every  one  knows  what  beft  fits  his  own  fight. 
But  let  him  not  thence  conclude  all  in  the  dark,  who  ufe  not  juft  the  fame  helps 
that  he  finds  a  need  of. 

Helps  little  §  5.  But  however  it  be  in  knowledge,  I  think  I  may  truly  fay,  it  is  of  far 
in  demon-  iefSj  or  no  ufe  at  all,  in  probabilities.  For  the  affent  there,  being  to  be  deter- 
ilratton,  lefs  mjnej  by  the  preponderancy,  after  a  due  weighing  of  all  the  proofs,  with  all  cir- 
lity.  cumftances,  on  both  fides,  nothing  is  fo  unfit  to  aflift  the  mind  in  that,  as  fyllo- 

gifm  j  which  running  away  with  one  affumed  probability,  or  one  topical  argu¬ 
ment,  purfues  that,  till  it  has  led  the  mind  quite  out  of  fight  of  the  thing  under 
confideration  j  and  forcing  it  upon  fome  remote  difficulty,  holds  it  faft  there,  en¬ 
tangled,  perhaps,  and  as  it  were  manacled  in  the  chain  of  fyllogifms,  without 
allowing  it  the  liberty,  much  lefs  affording  it  the  helps,  requifite  to  fhew  on  which 
fide,  all  things  confidered,  is  the  greater  probability. 

Serves  not  to  §  6.  But  let  it  help  us  (as  perhaps  may  be  faid)  in  convincing  men  of  their 
increafe  our  errors  and  miftakes :  (and  yet  I  would  fain  fee  the  man,  that  was  forced  out  of 
his  opinion,  by  dint  of  fyllogifm)  yet  ftill  it  fails  our  reafon  in  that  part,  which, 
if  not  its  higheft  perfection,  is  yet  certainly  its  hardeft  talk,  and  that,  which 
we  molt  need  its  help  in  j  and  that  is  the  finding  out  of  proofs,  and  making  new 
difcovcries.  The  rules  of  fyllogifm  ferve  not  to  furniffi  the  mind,  with  thofe 
intermediate  Ideas,  that  may  fhew  the  connection  of  remote  ones.  This  way 
of  reafoning  difcovers  no  new  proofs,  but  is  the  art  of  marfhalling  and  ranging 
the  old  ones  we  have  already.  The  47th  propofition  of  the  firft  book  of  Euclid 
is  very  true ;  but  the  difcovery  of  it,  I  think,  not  owing  to  any  rules  of  common 
logick.  A  man  knows  firft,  and  then  he  is  able  to  prove  fyllogiftically.  So  that 
fyllogifm  comes  after  knowledge,  and  then  a  man  has  little,  or  no  need  of  it. 
But  it  is  chiefly  by  the  finding  out  thofe  ideas,  that  fhew  the  connection  of 
diftant  ones,  that  our  ftock  of  knowledge  is  increafed,  and  that  ufeful  arts  and 
fciences  are  advanced.  Syllogifm  at  beft  is  but  the  art  of  fencing,  with  the  little 
knowledge,  we  have,  without  making  any  addition  to  it.  And  if  a  man  fhould 
employ  his  reafon  all  this  way,  he  will  not  do  much  otherwife  than  he,  who, 
having  got  fome  iron  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  fhould  have  it  beaten  up 
all  into  fwords,  and  put  it  into  his  fervants  hands  to  fence  with,  and  bang  one 
another.  Had  the  king  of  Spain  imployed  the  hands  of  his  people,  and  his 
Spanifh  iron  fo,  he  had  brought  to  light  but  little  of  that  treafure,  that  lay  fo 
long  hid  in  the  dark  entrails  of  America.  And  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  he, 
who  fhall  employ  all  the  force  of  his  reafon,  only  in  brandiffiing  of  fyllogifms, 
will  difcover  very  little  of  that  mafs  of  knowledge,  which  lies  yet  concealed  in 
the  fecret  recedes  of  nature  j  and  which  I  am  apt  to  think,  native,  ruftick  rea¬ 
fon  (as  it  formerly  has  done)  is  likelier  to  open  a  way  to,  and  add  to  the  common 
ftock  of  mankind,  rather  than  any  fcholaftick  proceeding,  by  the  ftriCt  rules  of 
mode  and  figure. 

§7.  I  doubt  not,  neverthelefs,  but  there  are  ways  to  be  found,  to  aflift  our 
reafon* in  this  moft  ufeful  part ;  and  this  the  judicious  Hooker  encourages  me  to 
fay,  who  in  his  Eccl.  Pol.  1.  1.  §  6.  fpeaks  thus:  “  If  there  might  be  added 
“  the  right  helps  of  true  art  and  learning  (which  helps  I  muft  plainly  confefs,  this 
“  age  of  the  world,  carrying  the  name  of  a  learned  age,  doth  neither  much 
know,  nor  generally  regard)  there  would  undoubtedly  be  almoft  as  much  diffe¬ 
rence,  in  maturity  of  judgment,  between  men  therewith  inured,  and  that 
which  now  men  are,  as  between  men  that  are  now,  and  innocents.”  I  do 
not  pretend  to  have  found,  or  difcovered,  here  any  of  thofe  right  helps  of  art, 
this  great  man  of  deep  thought  mentions ;  but  this  is  plain,  that  fyllogifm,  and 
the  logick  now  in  ufe,  which  were  as  well  known  in  his  days,  can  be  none  of 
thofe  he  means.  It  is  fufficient  for  me,  if,  by  a  difcourfe,  perhaps,  fomething 
out  of  the  way,  I  am  fure,  as  to  me,  wholly  new  and  unborrowed,  I  ffiall  have 
given  occafion  to  others,  to  caft  about  for  new  difcoveries,  and  to  feek  in 
their  own  thoughts,  for  thofe  right  helps  of  art,  which  will  fcarce  be  found,  I 
fear,  by  thofe,  who  fervilely  confine  themfelves  to  the  rules  and  dictates  of  others. 
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For  beaten  tracts  lead  thefe  fort  of  cattle  (as  an  obferving  Roman  calls  them)  Chap. 
whofe  thoughts  reach  only  to  imitation,  “  non  quo  eundum  eft,  fed  quo  itur.”  XVII. 
But  I  can  be  bold  to  fay,  that  this  age  is  adorned  with  fome  men  of  that 
ftrength  of  judgment,  and  largenefs  of  comprehenfion,  that,  if  they  would 
imploy  their  thoughts  on  this  fubjeCt,  could  open  new  and  undifcovered  ways  to 
the  advancement  of  knowledge. 

§  8.  Having  here  had  an  occafion  to  fpeak  of  fyllogifm  in  general,  and  the  We  reafon 
life  of  it  in  reafoning,  and  the  improvement  of  our  knowledge  ;  it  is  fit,  before  about  Parti" 
I  leave  this  fubjeCt,  to  take  notice  of  one  manifeft  miftake  in  the  rules  of  fyllogifm,  culars‘  * 
viz.  that  no  fyllogiftical  reafoning  can  be  right  and  conclufive,  but  what  has, 
at  leaft,  one  general  propofition  in  it.  As  if  we  could  not  reafon,  and  have 
knowledge  about  particulars :  whereas,  in  truth,  the  matter  rightly  confidered, 
the  immediate  objedt  of  all  our  reafoning  and  knowledge,  is  nothing  but  parti¬ 
culars.  Every  man’s  reafoning  and  knowledge  is  only  about  the  ideas  exifting  in 
his  own  mind,  which  are  truly,  every  one  of  them,  particular  exiftences ;  and 
our  knowledge  and  reafoning  about  other  things,  is  only,  as  they  correfpond 
with  thofe  our  particular  ideas.  So  that  the  perception  of  the  agreement,  or 
difagreement,  of  our  particular  ideas,  is  the  whole  and  utmoft  of  all  our  know¬ 
ledge.  Univerfality  is  but  accidental  to  it,  and  confifts  only  in  this,  that  the 
particular  ideas,  about  which  it  is,  are  fuch,  as  more  than  one  particular  thing 
can  correfpond  with,  and  be  reprefented  by.  But  the  perception  of  the  agree¬ 
ment,  or  difagreement,  of  any  two  ideas,  and  confequently  our  knowledge,  is 
equally  clear  and  certain,  whether  either,  or  both,  or  neither  of  thofe  ideas  be 
capable  of  reprefenting  more  real  beings  than  one,  or  no.  One  thing  more  I 
crave  leave  to  offer  about  fyllogifm,  before  I  leave  it,  viz.  may  one  not  upon  juft 
ground  enquire,  whether  the  form  fyllogifm  now  has,  is  that  which  in  reafon  it 
ought  to  have  ?  For  the  medius  terminus  being  to  join  the  extremes,  i.  e.  the  in¬ 
termediate  ideas  by  its  intervention,  to  fhew  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of 
the  two  in  queftion,  would  not  the  pofition  of  the  medius  terminus  be  more 
natural,  and  fhew  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  the  extremes  clearer  and 
better,  if  it  were  placed  in  the  middle  between  them  ?  which  might  be  eafily 
done,  by  tranfpofing  the  propofitions,  and  making  the  medius  terminus  the  pre¬ 
dicate  of  the  firft,  and  the  fubjeCt  of  the  fecond.  As  thus. 


“  Omnis  homo  eft  animal, 

<c  Omne  animal  eft  vivens, 
cc  Ergo  omnis  homo  eft  vivens.” 

tc  Omne  corpus  eft  extenfum  &  folidum, 

“  Nullum  extenfum  &  folidum  eft  pura  extenfio, 
ce  Ergo  corpus  non  eft  pura  extenfio.” 

I  need  not  trouble  my  reader  with  inftances  in  fyllogifms,  whofe  conclufions  are 
particular.  The  fame  reafon  holds  for  the  fame  form  in  them,  as  well  as  in  the 
general. 

§  9.  Reason,  tho’  it  penetrates  into  the  depths  of  the  fea  and  earth,  ele-  1.  Reafon 
vates  our  thoughts  as  high  as  the  ftars,  and  leads  us  thro’  the  vaft  fpaces  and  foils  us  for 
large  rooms  of  this  mighty  fabrick,  yet  it  comes  far  fhort  of  the  real  extent  of  0 
even  corporeal  being ;  and  there  are  many  inftances  wherein  it  fails  us :  as. 

First,  it  perfectly  fails  us,  where  our  ideas  fail.  It  neither  does,  nor  can 
extend  itfelf  farther  than  they  do.  And,  therefore,  wherever  we  have  no  ideas, 
our  reafoning  flops,  and  we  are  at  an  end  of  our  reckoning  :  and  if  at  any  time 
we  reafon  about  words,  which  do  not  ftand  for  any  ideas,  it  is  only  about  thofe 
founds,  and  nothing  elfe. 

§  10.  Secondly,  our  reafon  is  often  puzzled,  and  at  a  lofs,  becaufe  of  the  2.  Becaufe 
obfcurity,  confufion,  or  imperfection  of  the  ideas,  it  is  imployed  about ;  and  °^d°j^uerrt 
there  we  are  involved  in  difficulties  and  contradictions.  Thus,  not  having  any  ^ 
perfect  idea  of  the  leaft  extenlion  of  matter,  nor  of  infinity,  we  are  at  a  lofs 
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Book  IV.  about  the  divifibility  of  matter;  but  having  perfect,  clear,  and  diftindt  ideas  of 
number,  our  reafon  meets  with  none  of  thofe  inextricable  difficulties  in  num¬ 
bers,  nor  finds  itfelf  involved  in  any  contradidions  about  them.  Thus,  we 
having  but  imperfed  ideas  of  the  operations  of  our  minds,  and  of  the  beginning 
of  motion,  or  thought,  how  the  mind  produces  either  of  them  in  us,  and 
much  imperfeder  yet,  of  the  operation  of  Gpd,  run  into  great  difficulties  about 
free  created  agents,  which  reafon  cannot  well  extricate  itfelf  out  of. 

3.  For  want  §  11.  Thirdly,  our  reafon  is  often  at  a  hand,  becaufe  it  perceives  not 
interme-  thofe  ideas,  which  could  ferve  to  fhew  the  certain,  or  probable  agreement,  or 
difagreement,  of  any  two  other  ideas :  and  in  this,  fome  men’s  faculties  far 
outgo  others.  Till  algebra,  that  great  inftrument  and  inftance  of  human  faga- 
city,  was  diicovered,  men,  with  amazement,  looked  on  feveral  of  the  demon- 
ftrations  of  antient  mathematicians,  and  could  fcarce  forbear  to  think  the  find¬ 
ing  feveral  of  thofe  proofs  to  be  fomething  more  than  human. 

§  12.  Fourthly,  the  mind,  by  proceeding  upon  falfe  principles,  is  often 
ingaged  in  abfurdities  and  difficulties,  brought  into  ftraits  and  contradidions, 
without  knowing  how  to  free  itfelf :  and,  in  that  cafe,  it  is  in  vain  to  implore 
the  help  of  reafon,  unlefs  it  be  to  dilcover  the  fallhood,  and  rejed  the  influence 
of  thofe  wrong  principles.  Reafon  is  fo  far  from  clearing  the  difficulties,  which 
the  building  upon  falfe  foundations  brings  a  man  into,  that,  if  he  will  purfiie  it, 
it  entangles  him  the  more,  and  engages  him  deeper  in  perplexities. 

§13.  Fifthly,  as  obfcure  and  imperfed  ideas  often  involve  our  reafon;  fo, 
upon  the  fame  ground,  do  dubious  words,  and  uncertain  figns,  often  in  difcourfes 
and  arguings,  when  not  warily  attended  to,  puzzle  men’s  reafon,  and  bring 
them  to  a  non-plus.  But  theie  two  latter  are  our  fault,  and  not  the  fault  of 
reafon.  But  yet  the  confequences  of  them  are  neverthelefs  obvious :  and  the 
perplexities,  or  errors,  they  fill  men’s  minds  with,  are  every  where  obfer- 
vable. 

§  14.  Some  of  the  ideas,  that  are  in  the  mind,  are  fo  there,  that  they  can 
be  by  themfelves,  immediately,  compared  one  with  another  :  and  in  tliefe  the 
intuitive  mind  is  able  to  perceive,  that  they  agree,  or  difagree,  as  clearly,  as  that  it  has 
without  rca-  them.  Thus  the  mind  perceives,  that  an  arch  of  a  circle  is  lefs  than  the  whole 
circle,  as  clearly  as  it  does  the  idea  of  a  circle  :  and  this,  therefore,  as  has  been 
faid,  I  call  intuitive  knowledge ;  which  is  certain,  beyond  all  doubt,  and  needs 
no  probation,  nor  can  have  any ;  this  being  the  higheft  of  all  human  certainty. 
In  this  confifts  the  evidence  of  all  thofe  maxims,  which  no  body  has  any  doubt 
about,  but  every  man  (does  not,  as  is  faid,  only  alfent  to,  but)  knows  to  be 
true,  as  foon  as  ever  they  are  propofed  to  his  underftanding.  In  the  difcovery 
of,  and  aflent  to  thefe  truths,  there  is  no  ufo  of  the  difcurfive  faculty,  no  need 
of  reafoning,  but  they  are  known  by  a  fuperior  and  higher  degree  of  evidence. 
And  fuch,  if  I  may  guefs  at  things  unknown,  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  angels 
have  now,  and  the  fpirits  of  juft  men  made  perfedt  (hall  have,  in  a  future  ftate, 
of  thoufands  of  things,  which  now  either  wholly  efcape  our  apprehenfions,  or 
which,  our  fhort-fighted  reafon,  having  got  fome  faint  glimpfe  of,  we,  in  the 
dark,  grope  after. 

§  15.  But  tho’  we  have,  here  and  there,  a  little  of  this  clear  light,  fome 
fparks  of  bright  knowledge ;  yet  the  greateft  part  of  our  ideas  are  fuch,  that 
we  cannot  difcern  their  agreement,  or  difagreement,  by  an  immediate  comparing 
them.  And  in  all  thefe  we  have  need  of  reafoning,  and  mull,  by  difcourfe  and 
inference,  make  our  difcoveries.  Now  of  thefe  there  are  two  forts,  which  I 
fhall  take  the  liberty  to  mention  here  again. 

First,  thofe  whofe  agreement,  or  difagreement,  tho’  it  cannot  be  feen  by 
an  immediate  putting  them  together,  yet  may  be  examined  by  the  intervention  of 
other  ideas,  which  can  be  compared  with  them.  In  this  cafe,  when  the  agree¬ 
ment,  or  difagreement,  of  the  intermediate  idea  on  both  fides,  with  thofe  which 
we  would  compare,  is  plainly  difcerned,  there  it  amounts  to  demonft ration, 
whereby  knowledge  is  produced ;  which  tho’  it  be  certain,  yet  it  is  not  fo  eafy, 
nor  altogether  fo  clear,  as  intuitive  knowledge.  Becaufe  in  that  there  is  barely 
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one  Ample  intuition,  wherein  there  is  no  room  for  any  the  leaft  miftake,  or  Chap. 
doubt;  the  truth  is  feen  all  perfectly  at  once.  In  demonftration  it  is  true,  XVII. 
there  is  intuition  too,  but  not  altogether  at  once ;  for  there  muft  be  a  remein- 
brance  of  the  intuition  of  the  agreement  of  the  medium,  or  intermediate  idea, 
with  that  we  compared  it  with  before,  when  we  compare  it  with  the  other ; 
and  where  there  be  many  mediums,  there  the  danger  of  the  miftake  is  the 
greater.  For  each  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  the  ideas  muft  be  obferved, 
and  feen  in  each  ftep  of  the  whole  train,  and  retained  in  the  memory,  juft  as 
it  is ;  and  the  mind  muft  be  fure,  that  no  part  of  what  is  necefiary  to  make  up 
the  demonftration,  is  omitted,  or  overlooked.  This  makes  fome  demonftra- 
tions  long  and  perplexed,  and  too  hard  for  thofe,  who  have  not  ftrength  of 
parts  diftindtly  to  perceive,  and  exactly  carry  fo  many  particulars  orderly  in  their 
heads.  And  even  thofe,  who  are  able  to  mafter  fuch  intricate  {peculations,  are 
fain  fometimes  to  go  over  them  again,  and  there  is  need  of  more  than  one  re¬ 
view,  before  they  can  arrive  at  certainty.  But  yet,  where  the  mind  clearly  re¬ 
tains  the  intuition  it  had  of  the  agreement  of  any  idea  with  another,  and  that 
with  a  third,  and  that  with  a  fourth,  &c.  there  the  agreement  of  the  firft  and 
the  fourth  is  a  demonftration,  and  produces  certain  knowledge,  which  may  be 
called  rational  knowledge,  as  the  other  is  intuitive. 

§  1 6.  Secondly,  there  are  other  ideas,  whofe  agreement,  or  difagreement,  To  fupply 
can  no  otherwife  be  judged  of,  but  by  the  intervention  of  others,  which  have  the  narrow- 
not  a  certain  agreement  with  the  extremes,  but  an  ufual,  or  likely  one :  and  ^fhave  no* 
in  thefe  it  is,  that  the  judgment  is  properly  exercifed,  which  is  the  acquiefcing  of  thing  but 
the  mind,  that  any  ideas  do  agree,  by  comparing  them  with  fuch  probable  judgment 
mediums.  This,  tho’  it  never  amounts  to  knowledge,  no  not  to  that  which  is  £abie  rea~ 
the  loweft  degree  of  it ;  yet  fometimes  the  intermediate  ideas  tie  the  extremes  fo  fonine, 1 
firmly  together,  and  the  probability  is  fo  clear  and  ftrong,  that  aftent  as  necef- 
farily  follows  it,  as  knowledge  does  demonftration.  The  great  excellency  and 
ufe  of  the  judgment  is  to  obferve  right,  and  take  a  true  eftimate  of  the  force 
and  weight  of  each  probability ;  and  then,  calling  them  up  all  right  together, 
chitfe  that  fide  which  has  the  over-balance. 

§  17.  Intuitive  knowledge  is  the  perception  of  the  certain  agreement,  or  Intuition, 
difagreement,  of  two  ideas,  immediately  compared  together.  demonftra- 

Rational  knowledge  is  the  perception  of  the  certain  agreement,  or  dila-  ^udg" 
greement,  of  any  two  ideas,  by  the  intervention  of  one,  or  more  other  ideas. 

Judgment  is  the  thinking,  or  taking  two  ideas  to  agree,  or  difagree,  by  the 
intervention  of  one,  or  more  ideas,  whofe  certain  agreement,  or  difagreement, 
with  them  it  does  not  perceive,  but  hath  obferved  to  be  frequent  and  ufual. 

§  18.  Tho’  the  deducing  one  propofition  from  another,  or  making  inferences  Confequen- 
in  words,  be  a  great  part  of  reafon,  and  that  which  it  is  ufually  imployed  about ;  ^Yconfe^3 
yet  the  principal  a<ft  of  ratiocination  is  the  finding  the  agreement,  or  difagree-  quences  of 
ment,  of  two  ideas,  one  with  another,  by  the  intervention  of  a  third.  As  ideas, 
a  man,  by  a  yard,  finds  two  houfes  to  be  of  the  fame  length,  which  could 
not  be  brought  together,  to  meafure  their  equality  by  juxta-pofition.  Words 
have  their  confequences,  as  the  ligns  of  fuch  ideas :  and  things  agree,  or  difa¬ 
gree,  as  really  they  are ;  but  we  obferve  it  only  by  our  ideas. 

§  19.  Before  we  quit  this  fubjedt,  it  may  be  worth  our  while  a  little  to  Four  forts  of 
reflect  on  four  forts  of  arguments,  that  men,  in  their  reafonings  with  others,  do  arguments, 
ordinarily  make  ufe  of,  to  prevail  on  their  alfent ;  or,  at  leaft,  fo  to  awe  them, 
as  to  filence  their  oppofition. 

First,  the  firft  is,  to  alledge  the  opinions  of  men,  whofe  parts,  learning,  1.  Ad  vere- 
eminency,  power,  or  fome  other  caufe  has  gained  a  name,  and  fettled  their  cundiam. 
reputation,  in  the  common  efteem,  with  fome  kind  of  authority*  When  men 
are  eftablifhed  in  any  kind  of  dignity,  it  is  thought  a  breach  of  modefty  for 
others  to  derogate  any  way  from  it,  and  queftion  the  authority  of  men,  who 
are  in  pofleflion  of  it.  This  is  apt  to  be  cenlured,  as  carrying  with  it  too  much 
of  pride,  when  a  man  does  not  readily  yield  to  the  determination  of  approved 
authors,  which  is  wont  to  be  received  with  relpedt  and  fubmiflion  by  others ; 
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Book  IV.  and  it  is  looked  upon  as  infolence  for  a  man  to  fet  up,  and  adhere  to  his  own 
opinion,  again  ft  the  current  ftream  of  antiquity ;  or  to  put  it  in  the  ballance 
againft  that  of  fome  learned  dodtor,  or  otherwife  approved  writer.  Whoever 
backs  his  tenets  with  fuch  authorities,  thinks  he  ought  thereby  to  carry  the 
caufe,  and  is  ready  to  ftile  it  impudence  in  any  one,  who  fhall  Hand  out  againft 
them.  This,  I  think,  may  be  called  argumentum  ad  verecundiam. 

§  20.  Secondly,  another  way  that  men  ordinarily  ufe  to  drive  others,  and 
force  them  to  fubmit  their  judgments,  and  receive  the  opinion  in  debate,  is  to 
require  the  adverfary  to  admit  what  they  alledge  as  a  proof,  or  to  aftign  a  better. 
And  this  I  call  argumentum  ad  ignorantiam. 

§  21.  Thirdly,  a  third  way  is,  to  prefs  a  man  with  confequences  drawn 
from  his  own  principles,  or  conceffions.  This  is  already  known,  under  the 
name  of  argumentum  ad  hominem. 

§22.  Fourthly,  the  fourth  is,  the  ufing  of  proofs  drawn  from  any  of  the 
foundations  of  knowledge,  or  probability.  This  I  call  argumentum  ad  judicium. 
This  alone,  of  all  the  four,  brings  true  inftrudtion  with  it,  and  advances  us  in 
our  way  to  knowledge.  For,  1.  It  argues  not  another  man’s  opinion  to  be 
right,  becaufe  I,  out  of  refpect,  or  any  other  confideration  but  that  of  convic¬ 
tion,  will  not  contradidt  him.  2.  It  proves  not  another  man  to  be  in  the  right 
way,  nor  that  I  ought  to  take  the  fame  with  him,  becaufe  I  know  not  a  better. 
3.  Nor  does  it  follow  that  another  man  is  in  the  right  way,  becaufe  he  has  fhewn 
me  that  I  am  in  the  wrong.  I  may  be  modeft,  and  therefore  not  oppofe  another 
man’s  perfuaiion :  I  may  be  ignorant,  and  not  be  able  to  produce  a  better  :  I 
may  be  in  an  error,  and  another  may  fhew  me  that  I  am  fo.  This  may  difpofe 
me,  perhaps,  for  the  reception  of  truth,  but  helps  me  not  to  it ;  that  muft 
come  from  proofs  and  arguments,  and  light  arifing  from  the  nature  of  things 
themfelves,  and  not  from  my  fhamefacednefs,  ignorance,  or  error. 

§  23.  By  what  has  been  before  faid  of  reafon,  we  may  be  able  to  make  fome 
guefs  at  the  diftindtion  of  things,  into  thofe  that  are  according  to,  above,  and 
contrary  to  reafon.  1.  According  to  reafon  are  fuch  propofitions,  whofe  truth 
we  can  difcover,  by  examining  and  tracing  thofe  ideas  we  have  from  fenfation 
and  refledtion ;  and  by  natural  deduction  find  to  be  true,  or  probable.  2.  Above 
reafon  are  fuch  proportions,  whofe  truth,  or  probability,  we  cannot,  by  reafon, 
derive  from  thofe  principles.  3.  Contrary  to  reafon  are  fuch  propofitions,  as  are 
inconfiftent  with,  or  irreconcileable  to  our  clear  and  diftindt  ideas.  Thus  the 
existence  of  one  God,  is  according  to  reafon ;  the  exiftence  of  more  than  one 
God,  contrary  to  reafon ;  the  refurredtion  of  the  dead,  above  reafon.  Farther 
as  above  reafon  may  be  taken  in  a  double  fenfe,  viz.  either  as  fignifying  above 
probability,  or  above  certainty ;  fo  in  that  large  fenfe  alfo,  contrary  to  reafon,  is, 

I  fuppofe,  fometimes  taken. 

Reafon  ami  §  24.  There  is  another  ufe  of  the  word  reafon,  wherein  it  is  oppofed  to 
faith  not  op-  faith  ^  which,  tho’  it  be  in  itfelf  a  very  improper  way  of  fpeaking,  yet  common 
ufe  has  fo  authorized  it,  that  it  would  be  folly  either  to  oppofe,  or  hope  to  re¬ 
medy  it :  only,  I  think,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  take  notice,  that  however  faith 
be  oppofed  to  reafon,  faith  is  nothing  but  a  firm  afient  of  the  mind  :  which,  if 
it  be  regulated,  as  is  our  duty,  cannot  be  afforded  to  any  thing,  but  upon  good 
reafon  j  and  fo  cannot  be  oppofite  to  it.  He  that  believes,  without  having 
any  reafon  for  believing,  may  be  in  love  with  his  own  fancies;  but  neither 
feeks  truth,  as  he  ought,  nor  pays  the  obedience  due  to  his  maker,  who  would 
have  him  ufe  thofe  difcerning  faculties,  he  has  given  him,  to  keep  him  out  of 
miftake  and  error.  He  that  does  not  this  to  the  beft  of  his  power,  however 
he  fometimes  lights  on  truth,  is  in  the  right  but  by  chance ;  and  I  know  not 
whether  the  luckinefs  of  the  accident  will  excufe  the  irregularity  of  his  pro¬ 
ceeding.  This,  at  leaft,  is  certain,  that  he  muft  be  accountable  for  whatever 
miftakes  he  runs  into :  whereas  he,  that  makes  ufe  of  the  light  and  faculties 
God  has  given  him,  and  feeks  fincerely  to  difcover  truth  by  thofe  helps 
and  abilities  he  has,  may  have  this  fatisfadtion  in  doing  his  duty,  as  a  ra¬ 
tional  creature,  that,  tho’  he  fhould  mifs  truth,  he  will  not  mifs  the  reward  of 
1  *  it. 
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it.  For  he  governs  his  affent  right,  and  places  it,  as  he  fhould,  who,  in  any  Chap,. 
cafe,  or  matter,  whatfoever,  beli.ves,  or  difbelieves,  according  as  reafon  dire&s  XVII. 
him.  He,  that  does  otherwife,  tranfgreffes  againft  his  own  light,  and  mifufes 
thofe  faculties,  which  were  given  him  to  no  other  end,  but  to  fearch  and  fol¬ 
low  the  clearer  evidence,  and  greater  probability.  But  fince  reafon -and  faith 
are  by  fome  men  oppofed,  we  will  fo  confider  them  in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

Of  faith  and  reafon,  and  their  diftinct  provinces. 

§  I.  XT  has  been  above  fhewn,  i.  That  we  are  of  neceflity  ignorant,  and  Chap. 

want  knowledge  of  all  forts,  where  we  want  ideas.  2.  That  we  are  XVIII. 
ignorant,  and  want  rational  knowledge,  where  we  want  proofs.  3;  That  we 
want  general  knowledge  and  certainty,  as  far  as  we  want  clear  and  determined, 
fpecifick  ideas.  4.  That  we  want  probability  to  direct  our  affent,  in  matters,  boundaries, 
where  we  have  neither  knowledge  of  our  own,  nor  teftimony  of  other  men,  to 
bottom  our  reafon  upon. 

From  thefe  things  thus  premifed,  I  think  we  may  come  to  lay  down  the 
meafures  and  boundaries  between  faith  and  reafon;  the  want  whereof  may, 
poffibly,  have  been  the  caufe,  if  not  of  great  diforders,  yet,  at  leaft,  of  great 
difputes,  and,  perhaps,  miftakes  in  the  world.  For  till  it  be  refolved  how  far 
we  are  to  be  guided  by  reafon,  and  how  far  by  faith,  we  fhall  in  vain  difpute, 
and  endeavour  to  convince  one  another  in  matters  of  religion. 

§  2.  I  find  every  fed,  as  far  as  reafon  will  help  them,  make  ufe  of  it  Faith  and 
gladly :  and  where  it  fails  them,  they  cry  out,  it  is  matter  of  faith,  and  above  reafon  what, 
reafon.  And  I  do  not  fee  how  they  can  argue  with  any  one,  or  ever  convince  ^nauifh’d 
a  gainfayer,  who  makes  ufe  of  the  fame  plea,  without  fetting  down  ft  rid  boun-  ° 

daries  between  faith  and  reafon ;  which  ought  to  be  the  firft  point,  eftablifhed 
in  all  queftions,  where  faith  has  any  thing  to  do. 

Reason  therefore  here,  as  contra-diftinguifhed  to  faith,  I  take  to  be  the 
difeovery  of  the  certainty,  or  probability,  of  fuch  propofitions,  or  truths*  which 
the  mind  arrives  at,  by  dedudion  made  from  fuch  ideas,  which  it  has  got  by 
the  ufe  of  its  natural  faculties,  viz.  by  fenfation,  or  reflection. 

Faith,  on  the  other  fide,  is  the  affent  to  any  proportion,  not  thus  made 
out  by  the  dedudions  of  reafon ;  but  upon  the  credit  of  the  propofer,  as  coming 
from  God,  in  fome  extraordinary  way  of  communication.  This  way  of  difeo- 
vering  truths  to  men  we  call  revelation. 

§  3.  First  then  I  fay,  that  no  man  infpired  by  God,  can  by  any  revelation  Nonewflm- 
communicate  to  others  any  new  fimple  ideas,  which  they  had  not  before  from  PIe  idca  can 
fenfation,  or  refledion.  For,  whatfoever  impreflions  he  himfelf  may  have 
from  the  immediate  hand  of  God,  this  revelation,  if  it  be  of  new  fimple  ideas,  nai  revela- 
cannot  be  conveyed  to  another,  either  by  words,  or  any  other  figns.  Becaufe  tion. 
Words,  by  their  immediate  operation  on  us,  caufe  no  other  ideas,  but  of  their 
natural  founds  :  and  it  is  by  the  cuftom  of  ufing  them  for  figns,  that  they  ex¬ 
cite  and  revive  in  our  minds  latent  ideas ;  but  yet  only  fuch  ideas,  as  were  there 
before.  For  words  feen,  or  heard,  recal  to  our  thoughts  thofe  ideas  only, 
which  to  us  they  have  been  wont  to  be  figns  of ;  but  cannot  introduce  any  per- 
fedly  new,  and  formerly  unknown,  fimple  ideas.  The  fame  holds  in  all  other 
figns,  which  cannot  lignify  to  us  things,  of  which  we  have  before  never  had 
any  idea  at  all. 

Thus,  whatever  things  were  difeovered  to  St.  Paul,  when  he  was  wrapped  up 
into  the  third  heaven,  whatever  new  ideas  his  mind  there  received,  all  the  deferip- 
tion  he  can  make  to  others  of  that  place,  is  only  this,  that  there  are  fuch 
things,  as  eye  hath  not  feen,  nor  heard,  nor  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart 
of  man  to  conceive.  And  fuppofing  God  fhould  difeover  to  any  one,  fuperna- 
Vol.  I.  4S  turally, 
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turally  a  fpecies  of  creatures  inhabiting,  for  example,  Jupiter,  or  Saturn,  (for 
that  it  is  poflible  there  may  be  fuch,  no  body  can  deny)  which  had  fix  fenfes  • 
and  imprint  on  his  mind  the  ideas,  conveyed  to  theirs,  by  that  fixth  fenfe ;  he 
could  no  more,  by  words,  produce  in  the  minds  of  other  men  thofe  ideas,  im¬ 
printed  by  that  fixth  fenfe,  than  one  of  us  could  convey  the  idea  of  any  co¬ 
lour,  by  the  founds  of  words,  into  a  man,  who  having  the  other  four  fenfes 
perfed:,  had  always  totally  wanted  the  fifth,  of  feeing.  For  our  fimple  ideas 
then,  which  are  the  foundation  and  foie  matter  of  all  our  notions  and  know¬ 
ledge,  we  muft  depend  wholly  on  our  reafon,  I  mean  our  natural  faculties ; 
and  can  by  no  means  receive  them,  or  any  of  them,  from  traditional  revelation  ; 
I  fay,  traditional  revelation,  in  diftindion  to  original  revelation.  By  the  one,  I 
mean  that  firft  impreflion,  which  is  made  immediately  by  God,  on  the  mind 
of  any  man,  to  which  we  cannot  fet  any  bounds ;  and  by  the  other,  thole  im- 
prefiions,  delivered  over  to  others  in  words,  and  the  ordinary  ways  of  convey¬ 
ing  our  conceptions,  one  to  another. 

§4.  Secondly,  I  fay,  that  the  fame  truths  may  be  difcovered,  and  con¬ 
veyed  down  from  revelation,  which  are  difcoverable  to  us  by  reafon,  and  by  thole 
ideas,  we  naturally  may  have.  So  God  might,  by  revelation,  difcover  the  truth  of 
any  propofition  in  Euclid  ;  as  well  as  men,  by  the  natural  ufe  of  their  faculties, 
come  to  make  the  dilcovery  themlelves.  In  all  things  of  this  kind,  there  is  lit¬ 
tle  need,  or  ufe  of  revelation,  God  having  furnilhed  us  with  natural  and  furer 
means  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  them.  For  whatfoever  truth  we  come  to 
the  clear  difcovery  of,  from  the  knowledge  and  contemplation  of  our  own  ideas, 
will  always  be  certainer  to  us,  than  thofe  which  are  conveyed  to  us  by  tradi¬ 
tional  revelation.  For  the  knowledge  we  have,  that  this  revelation  came  at  firft 
from  God,  can  never  be  fo  fure,  as  the  knowledge  we  have,  from  the  clear  and 
diftind  perception  of  the  agreement,  or  difagreement  of  our  own  ideas,  v.  g. 
if  it  were  revealed  fome  ages  fince,  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  were  equal 
to  two  right  ones,  I  might  alfent  to  the  truth  of  that  propofition,  upon  the  credit 
of  the  tradition,  that  it  was  revealed:  but  that  would  never  amount  to  fo  great  a 
certainty,  as  the  knowledge  of  it,  upon  the  comparing  and  meafuring  my  own 
ideas  of  two  right  angles,  and  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle.  The  like  holds 
in  matter  of  fad:,  knowable  by  our  fenfes,  v.  g.  the  hiftory  of  the  deluge  is 
conveyed  to  us  by  writings,  which  had  their  original  from  revelation :  and  yet 
no  body,  I  think,  will  fay  he  has  as  certain  and  clear  a  knowledge  of  the  flood, 
as  Noah  that  faw  it ;  or  that  he  himfelf  would  have  had,  had  he  then  been 
alive,  and  feen  it.  For  he  has  no  greater  an  afliirance  than  that  of  his  fenfes, 
that  it  is  writ  in  the  book,  fuppofed  writ  by  Mofes  infpired  :  but  he  has  not  fo 
great  an  afliirance,  that  Mofes  writ  that  book,  as  if  he  had  feen  Mofes  write 
it.  So  that  the  afliirance  of  its  being  a  revelation,  is  lefs  ftill  than  the  afliirance 
of  his  fenfes. 

§  5.  In  propofitions  then,  whofe  certainty  is  built  upon  the  clear  perception 
of  the  agreement,  or  difagreement  of  our  ideas,  attained  either  by  immediate 
intuition,  as  in  felf-evident  propofitions,  or  by  evident  dedudions  of  reafon 
in  demonftrations,  we  need  not  the  afiiftance  of  revelation,  as  neceflary  to  gain 
our  aflent,  and  introduce  them  into  our  minds.  Becaufe  the  natural  ways  of 
knowledge  could  fettle  them  there,  or  had  done  it  already  j  which  is  the  great- 
eft  afliirance  we  can  poflibly  have  of  any  thing,  unlefs  where  God  immediately 
reveals  it  to  us:  and  there  too,  our  afliirance  can  be  no  greater,  than  our 
knowledge  is,  that  it  is  a  revelation  from  God.  But  yet  nothing,  I  think, 
can,  under  that  title,  {hake  or  over-rule  plain  knowledge ;  or  rationally  prevail 
with  any  man  to  admit  it  for  true,  in  a  dired  contradidion  to  the  clear  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  own  underftanding.  For  fince  no  evidence  of  our  faculties,  by 
which  we  receive  fuch  revelations,  can  exceed,  if  equal,  the  certainty  of  our 
intuitive  knowledge,  we  can  never  receive,  for  a  truth,  any  thing,  that  is  di- 
redly  contrary  to  our  clear  and  diftind  knowledge  ;  v.  g.  the  ideas  of  one  body, 
and  one  place,  do  fo  clearly  agree,  and  the  mind  has  fo  evident  a  perception 
of  their  agreement,  that  we  can  never  aflent  to  a  propofition,  that  affirms  the 
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fame  body  to  be  in  two  difhrnt  places  at  once,  however  it  Ihould  pretend  to  Chap. 
the  authority  of  a  divine  revelation:  fince  the  evidence,  firll,  that  we  deceive  XV Hi, 
not  ourfelves,  in  afcribing  it  to  God ;  fecondly,  that  we  underhand  it  right ; 
can  never  be  fo  great,  as  the  evidence  of  our  own  intuitive  knowledge,  whereby 
we  difcern  it  impoffible  for  the  fame  body  to  be  in  two  places  at  once.  And 
therefore  no  propoiition  can  be  received  for  divine  revelation,  or  obtain  the  afient 
due  to  all  fuch,  if  it  be  contradictory  to  our  clear,  intuitive  knowledge.  Becaufe 
this  would  be  to  fubvert  the  principles  and  foundations  of  all  knowledge,  evi¬ 
dence,  and  alfent  whatfoever :  and  there  would  be  left  no  difference  between 
truth  and  falrhood,  no  meafures  of  credible  and  incredible,  in  the  world,  if 
doubtful  propofitions  fhall  take  place  before  felf-evident ;  and  what  we  certainly 
know,  give  way  to  what  we  may  poffibly  be  miftaken  in.  In  propofitions, 
therefore,  contrary  to  the  clear  perception  of  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of 
any  of  our  ideas,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  urge  them  as  matters  of  faith.  They  can¬ 
not  move  our  affent,  under  that,  or  any  other  title  whatfoever.  For  faith  can 
never  convince  us  of  any  thing,  that  contradicts  our  knowledge.  Becaufe,  tho’ 
faith  be  founded  on  the  teftimony  of  God  (who  cannot  lye)  revealing  any  pro¬ 
portion  to  us ;  yet  we  cannot  have  an  affurance  of  the  truth  of  its  being  a  divine 
revelation,  greater  than  our  own  knowledge :  fince  the  whole  itrength  of  the 
certainty  depends  upon  our  knowledge  that  God  revealed  it,  which  in  this  cafe, 
where  the  propoiition,  fuppofed  to  be  revealed,  contradicts  our  knowledge,  or 
reafon,  will  always  have  this  objection  hanging  to  it,  viz.  that  we  cannot  tell 
how  to  conceive  that  to  come  from  God,  the  bountiful  author  of  our  being, 
which,  if  received  for  true,  muft  overturn  all  the  principles  and  foundations  of 
knowledge  he  has  given  us,  render  all  our  faculties  ufelefs,  wholly  deftroy  the 
mod  excellent  part  of  his  workmanfhip,  our  underftandings ;  and  put  a  man  in 
a  condition,  wherein  he  will  have  lefs  light,  lefs  conduCt,  than  the  bead:  that 
perifheth.  For  if  the  mind  of  man  can  never  have  a  clearer  (and  perhaps  not 
fo  clear)  evidence  of  any  thing,  to  be  a  divine  revelation,  as  it  has  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  its  own  reafon,  it  can  never  have  a  ground  to  quit  the  clear  evidence 
of  its  reafon,  to  give  place  to  a  proportion,  whofe  revelation  has  not  a  greater 
evidence,  than  thofe  principles  have. 

§  6.  Thus  far  a  man  has  ufe  of  reafon,  and  ought  to  hearken  to  it,  even  in  Traditional 
immediate  and  original  revelation,  where  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  made  to  himfelf :  revelation 
but  to  all  thofe,  who  pretend  not  to  immediate  revelation,  but  are  required  to  much  Ic^' 
pay  obedience,  and  to  receive  the  truths  revealed  to  others,  which,  by  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  writings,  or  word  of  mouth,  are  conveyed  down  to  them ;  reafon  has 
a  great  deal  more  to  do,  and  is  that  only,  which  can  induce  us  to  receive  them. 

For,  matter  of  faith  being  only  divine  revelation,  and  nothing  elfe ;  faith,  as 
we  ufe  the  word,  (called  commonly  divine  faith)  has  to  do  with  no  propofitions, 
but  thofe  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  divinely  revealed.  So  that  I  do  not  fee  how 
thofe,  who  make  revelation  alone  the  foie  objedt  of  faith,  can  fay  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  faith,  and  not  of  reafon,  to  believe  that  fuch,  or  fuch  a  propoiition,  to 
be  found  in  fuch  or  fuch  a  book,  is  of  divine  infpiration ;  unlefs  it  be  revealed, 
that  that  propoiition,  or  all  in  that  book,  was  communicated  by  divine  infpira¬ 
tion.  Without  fuch  a  revelation,  the  believing,  or  not  believing  that  propofition, 
or  book,  to  be  of  divine  authority,  can  never  be  matter  of  faith,  but  matter  of 
reafon  ;  and  fuch  as  I  mull  come  to  an  alfent  to,  only  by  the  ufe  of  my  reafon, 
which  can  never  require,  or  enable  me  to  believe  that,  which  is  contrary  to  it- 
felf :  it  being  impoffible  for  reafon  ever  to  procure  any  alfent  to  that,  which  to 
it  felf  appears  unreafonable. 

In  all  things,  therefore,  where  we  have  clear  evidence  from  our  ideas,  and 
thofe  principles  of  knowledge  I  have  abovementioned,  reafon  is  the  proper  judge; 
and  revelation,  tho’  it  may  in  confenting  with  it  confirm  its  dictates,  yet  cannot 
in  fuch  cafes  invalidate  its  decrees :  nor  can  we  be  obliged,  where  we  have  the 
clear  and  evident  fentence  of  reafon,  to  quit  it  for  the  contrary  opinion,  under  a 
pretence,  that  it  is  matter  of  faith ;  which  can  have  no  authority  againll  the 
plain  and  clear  dictates  of  reafon, 

§7.  But 
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§  7.  But,  thirdly,  there  being  many  things,  wherein  we  have  very  imper¬ 
fect  notions,  or  none  at  all ;  and  other  things,  of  whole  paft,  prefent,  or  future 
exigence,  by  the  natural  ufe  of  our  faculties,  we  can  have  no  knowledge  at  all ; 
thefe  as  being  beyond  the  difcovery  of  our  natural  faculties,  and  above  reafon, 
are  when  revealed,  the  proper  matter  of  faith.  Thus,  that  part  of  the  angels 
rebelled  againlt  God,  and  thereby  loft  their  firft  happy  ftate ;  and  that  the  dead 
fliall  rife,  and  live  again :  thefe,  and  the  like,  being  beyond  the  difcovery  of 
reafon,  are  purely  matters  of  faith  j  with  which  reafon  has  diredtly  nothing 
to  do. 

§  8.  But  fince  God,  in  giving  us  the  light  of  reafon,  has  not  thereby  tied  up 
trary  to  rea-  pjs  own  hands  from  affording  us,  when  he  thinks  fit,  the  light  of  revelation,  in 
fon,  if  re-  any  0f  tj10fe  matters,  wherein  our  natural  faculties  are  able  to  give  a  probable 
determination ;  revelation,  where  God  has  been  pleafed  to  give  it,  muft  carry 
it,  againft  the  probable  conjedtures  of  reafon.  Becaufe  the  mind,  not  being  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  truth  of  that  it  does  not  evidently  know,  but  only  yielding  to  the 
probability  that  appears  in  it,  is  bound  to  give  up  its  affent  to  fuch  a  teftimony ; 
which,  it  is  fatisfied,  comes  from  one  who  cannot  err,  and  will  not  deceive.  But 
yet  it  ftill  belongs  to  reafon  to  judge  of  the  truth  of  its  being  a  revelation,  and 
of  the  fignification  of  the  words  wherein  it  is  delivered.  Indeed,  if  any  thing 
lhall  be  thought  revelation,  which  is  contrary  to  the  plain  principles  of  reafon, 
and  the  evident  knowledge  the  mind  has  of  its  own  clear  and  diftindt  ideas ; 
there  reafon  muft  be  hearkened  to,  as  to  a  matter  within  its  province :  fince  a 
man  can  never  have  fo  certain  a  knowledge,  that  a  propofition,  which  contra¬ 
dicts  the  clear  principles  and  evidence  of  his  own  knowledge,  was  divinely  re¬ 
vealed,  or  that  he  underftands  the  words  rightly,  wherein  it  is  delivered ;  as  he 
has,  that  the  contrary  is  true :  and  fo  is  bound  to  confider  and  judge  of  it,  as  a 
matter  of  reafon,  and  not  fwallow  it,  without  examination,  as  a  matter  of  faith. 
Revelation,  §9*  First,  whatever  propofition  is  revealed,  of  whofe  truth  our  mind,  by 
in  matters’  its  natural  faculties  and  notions,  cannot  judge  j  that  is  purely  matter  of  faith, 
where  rea-  anq  above  reafon. 

'ud  e^oTbut  Secondly,  all  propofitions,  whereof  the  mind,  by  the  ufe  of  its  natural 
"probably,  faculties,  can  come  to  determine  and  judge,  from  naturally  acquired  ideas,  are 
ought  to  be  matter  of  reafon ;  with  this  difference  ftill,  that  in  thofe,  concerning  which  it 
hearkened  ^as  but  an  uncertain  evidence,  and  fo  is  perfuaded  of  their  truth,  only  upon 
probable  grounds,  which  ftill  admit  a  poflibility  of  the  contrary  to  be  true,  with¬ 
out  doing  violence  to  the  certain  evidence  of  its  own  knowledge,  and  overturn¬ 
ing  the  principles  of  all  reafon ;  in  fuch  probable  propofitions,  I  fay,  an  evident 
revelation  ought  to  determine  our  affent,  even  againft  probability.  For,  where 
the  principles  of  reafon  have  not  evidenced  a  propofition  to  be  certainly  true,  or 
falfe,  there  clear  revelation,  as  another  principle  of  truth,  and  ground  of  affent, 
may  determine ;  and  fo  it  may  be  matter  of  faith,  and  be  alfo  above  reafon. 
Becaufe  reafon,  in  that  particular  matter,  being  able  to  reach  no  higher  than 
probability,  faith  gave  the  determination,  where  reafon  came  fhort ;  and  reve¬ 
lation  difcovered  on  which  fide  the  truth  lay. 

§  10.  Thus  far  the  dominion  of  faith  reaches,  and  that  without  any  violence, 
or  hindrance  to  reafon ;  which  is  not  injured,  or  difturbed,  but  afiifted  and  im¬ 
proved,  by  new  difcoveries  of  truth,  coming  from  the  eternal  fountain  of  all 
knowledge"  knowledge.  Whatever  God  hath  revealed,  is  certainly  true;  no  doubt  can 
that  is  to  be  be  made  of  it.  This  is  the  proper  object  of  faith :  but,  whether  it  be  a  divine 
hearkened  revelation  or  no,  reafon  muft  judge ;  which  can  never  permit  the  mind  to  rejedt 
t0*  a  greater  evidence,  to  embrace  what  is  lefs  evident,  nor  allow  it  to  entertain 

probability,  in  oppofition  to  knowledge  and  certainty.  There  can  be  no  evi¬ 
dence,  that  any  traditional  revelation  is  of  divine  original,  in  the  words  we  re¬ 
ceive  it,  and  in  the  fenfe  we  underftand  it,  fo  clear  and  fo  certain,  as  that  of  the 
principles  of  reafon ;  and,  therefore,  nothing  that  is  contrary  to,  and  inconfiftent 
with,  the  clear  and  felf-evident  dictates  of  reafon,  has  a  right  to  be  urged,  or  afiented 
to,  as  a  matter  of  faith,  wherein  reafon  hath  nothing  to  do.  Whatfoever  is  divine 
revelation,  ought  to  over-rule  all  our  opinions,  prejudices,  and  interefts,  and  hath  a 

right 
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right  to  be  received  with  full  affent.  Such  a  fubmiftlon  as  this,  of  our  reafon  C  h  a  p. 
to  faith,  takes  not  away  the  land-marks  of  knowledge  :  This  fhakes  not  the  XVIII. 
foundations  of  reafon,  but  leaves  us  that  ufe  of  our  faculties,  for  which  they 
were  given  us. 

§  ii.  If  the  provinces  of  faith  and  reafon  are  not  kept  diftindt,  by  thefe  boun-  If  the  boun¬ 
daries,  there  will,  in  matters  of  religion,  be  no  room  for  reafon  at  all ;  and  thofe  dancs  be  not 
extravagant  opinions  and  ceremonies  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  feveral  reli-  fa ith^nd  rea- 
gions  of  the  world,  will  not  deferve  to  be  blamed.  For,  to  this  crying-up  of  fon,  no  en- 
faith,  in  oppofition  to  reafon,  we  may,  I  think,  in  a  good  meafure  aferibe  thofe  thufiafm,  or 
abfurdities,  that  fill  almoft  all  the  religions,  which  polfefs  and  divide  mankind.  ^^reuf- 
For  men,  having  been  principled  with  an  opinion,  that  they  muft  not  confult  on,  can  be 
reafon  in  the  things  of  religion,  however  apparently  contradictory  to  common  contradi&ed. 
fenfe,  and  the  very  principles  of  all  their  knowledge,  have  let  loofe  their 
fancies  and  natural  fuperftition ;  and  have  been  by  them  led  into  fo  ftrange 
opinions,  and  extravagant  pradtices,  in  religion,  that  a  confiderate  man  cannot 
but  hand  amazed  at  their  follies,  and  judge  them  fo  far  from  being  acceptable  to 
the  great  and  wife  God,  that  he  cannot  avoid  thinking  them  ridiculous  and 
often  five  to  a  fober  good  man.  So  that  in  eftedt  religion,  which  fhould  moft 
diftinguifh  us  from  beafts,  and  ought  moft  peculiarly  to  elevate  us,  as  rational 
creatures,  above  brutes,  is  that  wherein  men  often  appear  moft  irrational,  and 
more  fenfelefs  than  beafts  themfelves.  “  Credo,  quia  impoffibile  eft ;  I  believe, 
becaufe  it  is  impoflible,  might  in  a  good  man  pafs  for  a  dally  of  zeal  j  but  would 
prove  a  very  ill  rule  for  men  to  chufe  their  opinions,  or  religion  by. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

Of  enthufiafm. 


§  i.  TTE,  that  would  ferioufly  fet  upon  the  fearch  of  truth,  ought,  in  the  Chap. 

XT* X  hrft  place,  to  prepare  his  mind,  with  a  love  of  it.  For  he,  that  loves  XIX. 

it  not,  will  not  take  much  pains  to  get  it,  nor  be  much  concerned,  when  he 
miffes  it.  There  is  no  body,  in  the  commonwealth  of  learning,  who  does  not  Love  of  ^ 
profefs  himfelf  a  lover  of  truth ;  and  there  is  not  a  rational  creature,  that  would  1  nec"  * 
not  take  it  amifs,  to  be  thought  otherwife  of.  And  yet,  for  all  this,  one  may 
truly  fay,  there  are  very  few  lovers  of  truth,  for  truth-fake,  even  amongft  thofe 
who  perluade  themfelves  that  they  are  fo.  How  a  man  may  know,  whether  he 
be  fo,  in  earneft,  is  worth  enquiry  :  and  I  think,  there  is  this  one  unerring  mark 
of  it,  viz.  the  not  entertaining  any  propofition,  with  greater  affurance,  than  the 
proofs,  it  is  built  upon,  will  warrant.  Whoever  goes  beyond  this  meafure  of  af¬ 
fent,  it  is  plain,  receives  not  truth,  in  the  love  of  it ;  loves  not  truth  for  truth-fake, 
but  for  fome  other  by-end.  For  the  evidence,  that  any  propofition  is  true  (except 
fuch  as  are  felf-evident)  lying  only  in  the  proofs,  a  man  has  of  it,  whatfoever  de¬ 
grees  of  affent  he  affords  it,  beyond  the  degrees  of  that  evidence,  it  is  plain,  all  that 
furplufage  of  afturance  is  owing  to  fome  other  affedtion,  and  not  to  the  love  of 
truth  :  it  being  as  impoflible,  that  the  love  of  truth  fhould  carry  my  affent,  above 
the  evidence  there  is  to  me,  that  it  is  true,  as  that  the  love  of  truth  fhould 
make  me  affent  to  any  propofition,  for  the  fake  of  that  evidence  which  it  has 
not,  that  it  is  true  ;  which  is  in  eftedt  to  love  it  as  a  truth,  becaufe  it  is  poflible, 
or  probable,  that  it  may  not  be  true.  In  any  truth,  that  gets  not  poffeflion  of  our 
minds,  by  the  irrefiftible  light  of  felf-evidence,  or  by  the  force  of  demonftra- 
tion,  die  arguments,  that  gain  it  affent,  are  the  vouchers  and  gage  of  its  proba¬ 
bility  to  us  ;  and  we  can  receive  it  for  no  other,  than  fuch,  as  they  deliver  it  to 
our  underftandings.  Whatfoever  credit,  or  authority,  we  give  to  any  propofition, 
more  than  it  receives  from  the  principles  and  proofs,  it  fupports  itfelf  upon,  is 
owing  to  our  inclinations  that  way,  and  is  fo  far  a  derogation  from  the  love 
of  truth,  as  fuch  :  which,  as  it  can  receive  no  evidence  from  our  paflions,  or  in- 
terefts,  fo  it  fhould  receive  no  tindture  from  them. 

Vol.I.  4T  §  2.  The 
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§  2.  The  afluming  an  authority,  of  didating  to  others,  and  a  forwardneft 
to  prefcribe  to  their  opinions,  is  a  conftant  concomitant  of  this  byafs  and  cor¬ 
ruption  of  our  judgments.  For  how,  almoft,  can  it  be  otherwife,  but  that  he 
fhould  be  ready  to  impofe  on  others  belief,  who  has  already  impofed  on  his  own  ? 
Who  can  reafonably  expedt  arguments  and  convidion  from  him,  in  dealing  with 
others,  whofe  underftanding  is  not  accu Homed  to  them,  in  his  dealing  with 
himfelf  ?  Who  does  violence  to  his  own  faculties,  tyrannizes  over  his  own  mind, 
and  ufurps  the  prerogative,  that  belongs  to  truth  alone,  which  is  to  command 
aflent,  by  only  its  own  authority,  i.  e.  by  and  in  proportion  to  that  evidence, 
which  it  carries  with  it. 

§  3.  Upon  this  occafion,  I  {ball  take  the  liberty  to  confider  a  third  ground 
of  aflent,  which,  with  fome  men,  has  the  fame  authority,  and  is  as  confidently 
relied  on,  as  either  faith,  or  reafon  ;  I  mean  enthufiafm  :  which,  laying  by  rea- 
fon,  would  fet  up  revelation  without  it.  Whereby,  in  efifed,  it  takes  away  both 
reafon  and  revelation,  and  fubftitutes,  in  the  room  of  it,  the  ungrounded  fancies 
of  a  man's  own  brain,  and  afliimes  them  for  a  foundation,  both  of  opinion  and 
condud. 

§4.  Reason  is  natural  revelation,  whereby  the  eternal  father  of  light,  and 
fountain  of  all  knowledge,  communicates,  to  mankind,  that  portion  of  truth, 
which  he  has  laid  within  the  reach  of  their  natural  faculties :  revelation  is  na¬ 
tural  reafon,  enlarged  by  a  new  fet  of  difcoveries,  communicated  by  God  im¬ 
mediately,  which  reafon  vouches  the  truth  of,  by  the  teftimony  and  proofs  it 
gives,  that  they  come  from  God.  So  that  he,  that  takes  away  reafon,  to 
make  way  for  revelation,  puts  out  the  light  of  both,  and  does  much-what  the 
fame,  as  if  he  would  perfuade  a  man  to  put  out  his  eyes,  the  better  to  receive 
the  remote  light  of  an  invifible  ftar,  by  a  telefcope. 

§  5.  Immediate  revelation,  being  a  much  eafier  way  for  men,  toeftablilh 
their  opinions,  and  regulate  their  condud,  than  the  tedious  and  not  always  fuc- 
cefsful  labour  of  ftridt  reafoning,  it  is  no  wonder,  that  fome  have  been  very  apt 

to  pretend  to  revelation,  and  to  perfuade  themfelves,  that  they  are  under  the 

peculiar  guidance  of  heaven,  in  their  adions  and  opinions,  efpecially  in  thofe 
of  them,  which  they  cannot  account  for,  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  know¬ 
ledge,  and  principles  of  reafon.  Hence  we  fee,  that  in  all  ages,  men,  in 
whom  melancholy  has  mixed  with  devotion,  or  whofe  conceit  of  themfelves 
has  raifed  them  into  an  opinion  of  a  greater  familiarity  with  God,  and  a  nearer 
admittance  to  his  favour,  than  is  afforded  to  others,  have  often  flattered  them¬ 
felves  with  a  perfuafion  of  an  immediate  intercourfe  with  the  deity,  and  fre¬ 

quent  communications  from  the  Divine  Spirit.  God,  I  own,  cannot  be  denied 
to  be  able  to  enlighten  the  underftanding,  by  a  ray  darted  into  the  mind,  im¬ 
mediately  from  the  fountain  of  light :  this  they  underftand,  he  has  promifed  to 
do,  and  who  then  has  fo  good  a  title  to  expedt  it,  as  thofe,  who  are  his  pecu¬ 
liar  people,  chofen  by  him,  and  depending  on  him  ? 

§  6.  Their  minds  being  thus  prepared,  whatever  groundlefs  opinion  comes 
to  fettle  itfelf  ftrongly  upon  their  fancies,  is  an  illumination  from  the  Spirit  of 
God,  and  prefently  of  divine  authority :  and,  whatfoever  odd  adtion  they  find 
in  themfelves  a  ftrong  inclination  to  do,  that  impulfe  is  concluded  to  be  a  call, 
or  direction,  from  heaven,  and  muft  be  obeyed ;  it  is  a  commifiion  from  above, 
and  they  cannot  err,  in  executing  it. 

§  7.  This  I  take  to  be  properly  enthufiafm,  which,  tho’  founded  neither  on 
reafon,  nor  divine  revelation,  but  riling  from  the  conceits  of  a  warmed  or 
over-weening  brain,  works  yet,  where  it  once  gets  footing,  more  powerfully 
on  the  perfuafions  and  adtions  of  men,  than  either  of  thofe  two,  or  both  to¬ 
gether  :  men  being  moft  forwardly  obedient  to  the  impulfes  they  receive,  from 
themfelves  ;  and  the  whole  man  is  fure  to  a 61  more  vigoroufly,  where  the  whole 
man  is  carried  by  a  natural  motion.  For  ftrong  conceit,  like  a  new  principle, 
carries  all  eafily  with  it,  when  got  above  common  fenfe,  and  freed  from  all  re- 
ftraint  of  reafon,  and  check  of  refledtion,  it  is  heightened  into  a  divine  autho¬ 
rity,  in  concurrence  with  our  own  temper  and  inclination. 

§  8.  Tho* 


Enthufiafrn. 


§  8.  Tho’  the  odd  opinions,  and  extravagant  actions,  enthufiafrn  has  run  men  Chap. 
into,  were  enough  to  warn  them,  againft  this  wrong  principle,  fo  apt  to  mil-  XIX. 
guide  them,  both  in  their  belief  and  conduft ;  yet  the  love  of  fomething  extraor- 
dinary,  the  eafe  and  glory  it  is  to  be  infpired,  and  be  above  the  common  and 
natural  ways  of  knowledge,  fo  flatters  many  men’s  lazinefs,  ignorance,  and  feeing  and 
vanity,  that,  when  once  they  are  got  into  this  way,  of  immediate  revelation,  feeling, 
of  illumination  without  fearch,  and  of  certainty  without  proof,  and  without 
examination,  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  get  them  out  of  it.  Reafon  is  loft  upon 
them,  they  are  above  it :  they  fee  the  light,  infufed  into  their  underftandings 
and  cannot  be  miftaken ;  it  is  clear  and  vifible  there,  like  the  light  of  bright 
fun-fhine  :  {hews  itfelf,  and  needs  no  other  proof,  but  its  own  evidence  :  they 
feel  the  hand  of  God,  moving  them  within,  and  the  impulfes  of  the  Spirit, 
and  cannot  be  miftaken,  in  what  they  feel.  Thus  they  fupport  themfelves,  and 
are  fure,  reafon  hath  nothing  to  do  with  what  they  fee  and  feel  in  themfelves : 
what  they  have  a  fenfible  experience  of,  admits  no  doubt,  needs  no  probation. 

Would  he  not  be  ridiculous,  who  fhould  require  to  have  it  proved  to  him,  that 
the  light  fhines,  and  that  he  fees  it  ?  It  is  its  own  proof,  and  can  have  no  other. 

When  the  Spirit  brings  light  into  our  minds,  it  difpels  darknefs.  We  fee  it, 
as  we  do  that  of  the  fun,  at  noon,  and  need  not  the  twilight  of  reafon,  to 
{hew  it  us.  This  light  from  heaven  is  ftrong,  clear,  and  pure,  carries  its 
own  demonftration  with  it :  and  we  may,  as  rationally,  take  a  glow-worm  to 
aflift  us  to  difcover  the  fun,  as  to  examine  the  celeftial  iay,  by  our  dim  can¬ 
dle,  reafon. 

§  9.  This  is  the  way  of  talking  of  thefe  men  j  they  are  fure,  becaufe  they 
are  fure  :  and  their  perfuafions  are  right,  only  becaufe  they  are  ftrong  in  them. 

For,  when  what  they  fay  is  ftripped  of  the  metaphor  of  feeing  and  feeling, 
this  is  all  it  amounts  to :  and  yet  thefe  fimilies  fo  impofe  on  them,  that  they 
ferve  them  for  certainty  in  themfelves,  and  demonftration  to  others. 

§  10.  But  to  examine,  a  little  foberly,  this  internal  light,  and  this  feel-  Enthufiafrn, 
ing,  on  which  they  build  fo  much.  Thefe  men  have,  they  fay,  clear  light,  ^ 

and  they  fee ;  they  have  an  awakened  fenfe,  and  they  feel :  this  cannot,  they 
are  fure,  be  difputed  them.  For,  when  a  man  fays  he  fees,  or  he  feels,  no 
body  can  deny  it  him,  that  he  does  fo.  But  here,  let  me  afk  :  This  feeing,  is 
it  the  perception  of  the  truth  of  the  propofition,  or  of  this,  that  it  is  a  revela¬ 
tion  from  God  ?  This  feeling,  is  it  a  perception  of  an  inclination,  or  fancy,  to 
do  fomething,  or  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  moving  that  inclination  ?  Thefe  are  two 
very  different  perceptions,  and  muft  be  carefully  diftinguifhed,  if  we  would  not 
impofe  upon  ourfelves.  I  may  perceive  the  truth  of  a  propofition,  and  yet  not 
perceive,  that  it  is  an  immediate  revelation  from  God.  I  may  perceive  the  truth 
of  a  propofition  in  Euclid,  without  its  being,  or  my  perceiving  it  to  be,  a  reve¬ 
lation  :  nay,  I  may  perceive  I  came  not  by  this  knowledge  in  a  natural  way, 
and  fo  may  conclude  it  revealed,  without  perceiving  that  it  is  a  revelation  from 
God  j  becaufe  there  be  fpirits,  which,  without  being  divinely  commifiioned, 
may  excite  thofe  ideas  in  me,  and  lay  them  in  fuch  order,  before  my  mind, 
that  I  may  perceive  their  connection.  So  that  the  knowledge  of  any  propofition, 
coming  into  my  mind  I  know  not  how,  is  not  a  perception  that  it  is  from 
God.  Much  lefs  is  a  ftrong  perfuafion,  that  it  is  true,  a  perception  that  it  is 
from  God,  or  fo  much  as  true.  But,  however  it  be  called  light  and  feeing, 

I  fuppofe  it  is,  at  moft,  but  belief  and  aflurance  :  and  the  propofition,  taken  for 
a  revelation,  is  not  fuch  as  they  know  to  be  true,  but  take  to  be  true.  For, 
where  a  propofition  is  known  to  be  true,  revelation  is  needlefs ;  and  it  is  hard 
to  conceive,  how  there  can  be  a  revelation,  to  any  one,  of  what  he  knows  al¬ 
ready.  If,  therefore,  it  be  a  propofition,  which  they  are  perfuaded,  but  do 
not  know,  to  be  true,  whatever  they  may  call  it,  it  is  not  feeing,  but  believing. 

For  thefe  are  two  ways,  whereby  truth  comes  into  the  mind,  wholly  diftinCf, 
fo  that  one  is  not  the  other.  What  I  fee,  I  know  to  be  fo,  by  the  evidence  of 
the  thing  itfelf :  what  I  believe,  I  take  to  be  fo  upon  the  teftimony  of  ano¬ 
ther  :  but  this  teftimony,  I  muft  know  to  be  given,  or  elfe  what  ground  have  I 
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Book  IV.  of  believing?  I  muft  fee  that  it  is  God,  that  reveals  this  to  me,  or  elfe  I  fee  no¬ 
thing.  The  queftion  then  here  is,  How  do  I  know,  that  God  is  the  revealer 
of  this  to  me ;  that  this  impreflion  is  made  upon  my  mind,  by  his  Holy  Spirit, 
and  that,  therefore,  I  ought  to  obey  it  ?  If  I  know  not  this,  how  great  foever 
the  affurance  is,  that  I  am  poffeffed  with,  it  is  groundlefs ;  whatever  light  I 
pretend  to,  it  is  but  enthufiafm.  For,  whether  the  proportion,  fuppofed  to  be 
revealed,  be  in  itfelf  evidently  true,  or  vifibly  probable,  or,  by  the  natural 
ways  of  knowledge,  uncertain,  the  proportion,  that  muft  be  well  grounded, 
and  manifefted  to  be  true,  is  this,  that  God  is  the  revealer  of  it,  and  that, 
what  I  take  to  be  a  revelation,  is  certainly  put  into  my  mind  by  him,  and  is 
not  an  illufion,  dropped  in  by  fome  other  fpirit,  or  raifed  by  my  own  fancy. 
For,  if  I  miftake  not,  thefe  men  receive  it  for  true,  becaufe  they  prefume  God 
revealed  it.  Does  it  not  then  ftand  them  upon,  to  examine,  on  what  grounds  they 
prefame  it  to  be  a  revelation  from  God  ?  or  elfe,  all  their  confidence  is  mere 
prefumption :  and  this  light,  they  are  fo  dazzled  with,  is  nothing  but  an  ignis 
fatuus,  that  leads  them  continually  round  in  this  circle ;  it  is  a  revelation,  be¬ 
caufe  they  firmly  believe  it ;  and  they  believe  it,  becaufe  it  is  a  revelation. 

§  ii.  In  all  that  is  of  divine  revelation,  there  is  need  of  no  other  proof,  but 
that  it  is  an  infpiration  from  God  :  for  he  can  neither  deceive,  nor  be  de¬ 
ceived.  But  how  fhall  it  be  known,  that  any  propofition,  in  our  minds,  is  a 
fition  is  from  truth,  infufed  by  God ;  a  truth,  that  is  revealed  to  us  by  him,  which  he  de- 

^od*  dares  to  us,  and,  therefore,  we  ought  to  believe  ?  Here  it  is,  that  enthufiafm 

fails  of  the  evidence  it  pretends  to.  For  men,  thus  poffeffed,  boaft  of  a  light, 
whereby,  they  fay,  they  are  enlightened,  and  brought  into  the  knowledge  of 
this,  or  that  truth.  But,  if  they  know  it  to  be  a  truth,  they  muft  know  it  to 
be  fo,  either  by  its  own  felf-evidence  to  natural  reafon,  or  by  the  rational  proofs, 
that  make  it  out  to  be  fo.  If  they  fee  and  know  it  to  be  a  truth  either  of 
thefe  two  ways,  they  in  vain  fuppofe  it  to  be  a  revelation.  For  they  know 

it  to  be  true,  by  the  fame  way,  that  any  other  man  naturally  may  know  that 

it  is  fo,  without  the  help  of  revelation.  For  thus  all  the  truths,  of  what  kind 
foever,  that  men,  uninfpired,  are  enlightened  with,  came  into  their  minds,  and 
are  eftablifhed  there.  If  they  fay,  they  know  it  to  be  true,  becaufe  it  is  a  reve¬ 
lation  from  God  ;  the  reafon  is  good :  but  then,  it  will  be  demanded,  how 
they  know  it  to  be  a  revelation  from.  God  ?  If  they  fay,  by  the  light  it  brings 
with  it,  which  fhines  bright  in  their  minds,  and  they  cannot  refift :  I  be- 
feech  them  to  confider,  whether  this  be  any  more,  than  what  we  have  taken 
notice  of  already,  viz.  that  it  is  a  revelation,  becaufe  they  ftrongly  believe  it 
to  be  true.  For  all  the  light,  they  {peak  of,  is  but  a  ftrong,  tho’  ungrounded, 
perfuafion  of  their  own  minds,  that  it  is  a  truth.  For  rational  grounds  from 
proofs,  that  it  is  a  truth,  they  muft  acknowledge  to  have  none ;  for  then,  it  is 
not  received  as  a  revelation,  but  upon  the  ordinary  grounds,  that  other  truths 
are  received :  and  if  they  believe  it  to  be  true,  becaufe  it  is  a  revelation,  and 
have  no  other  reafon  for  its  being  a  revelation,  but  becaufe  they  are  fully  per- 
fuaded,  without  any  other  reafon,  that  it  is  true,  they  believe  it  to  be  a  reve¬ 
lation,  only  becaufe  they  ftrongly  believe  it  to  be  a  revelation ;  which  is  a  very 
unfafe  ground  to  proceed  on,  either  in  our  tenets  or  actions.  And  what  rea¬ 
dier  way  can  there  be,  to  run  ourfelves  into  the  moft  extravagant  errors  and 
mifcarriages,  than  thus  to  fet  up  fancy  for  our  fupreme  and  foie  guide,  and 
to  believe  “any  propofition  to  be  true,  any  action  to  be  right,  only  becaufe  we 
believe  it  to  be  fo  ?  The  ftrength  of  our  perfuafions  is  no  evidence,  at  all,  of 
their  own  rectitude :  Crooked  things  may  be  as  ftifif  and  unflexible,  as  ftreight : 
and  men  may  be  as  pofitive  and  peremptory  in  error,  as  in  truth.  How  come 
elfe  the  untraCtable  zealots,  in  different  and  oppofite  parties  ?  For,  if  the  light, 
which  every  one  thinks  he  has  in  his  mind,  which  in  this  cafe  is  nothing  but  the 
ftrength  of  his  own  perfuafion,  be  an  evidence  that  it  is  from  God,  contrary 
opinions  may  have  the  fame  title  to  be  infpirations ;  and  God  will  be  not  only 
the  father  of  lights,  but  of  oppofite  and  contradictory  lights,  leading  men 
contrary  ways ;  and  contradictory  propofitions  will  be  divine  truths,  if 
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if  an  ungrounded  drength  of  alfurance  be  an  evidence,  that  any  proportion  is  C  h  a  p 
a  divine  revelation.  XIX. 

§  12.  This  cannot  be  otherwife,  whild  firmnefs  of  perfuafion  is  made  the 
caufe  of  believing,  and  confidence,  of  being  in  the  right,  is  made  an  argument 
of  truth.  St.  Paul  himfelf  believed  he  did  well,  and  that  he  had  a  call  to  it,  no  proof  that 
when  he  perlecuted  the  chridians,  whom  he  confidently  thought  in  the  wrong ;  any  propoii- 
but  yet  it  was  he,  and  not  they,  who  were  midaken.  Good  men  are  men  dill,  1S  !l0iri 
liable  to  midakes ;  and  are  fometimes  warmly  engaged  in  errors,  which  they 
take  for  divine  truths,  fhining  in  their  minds  with  the  cleared  light. 

§  13.  Light,  true  light  in  the  mind  is,  or  can  be  nothing  elfe,  but  the  evi-  Light  in  the 
dence  of  the  truth  of  any  propofition ;  and,  if  it  be  not  a  lelf-evident  propofi-  mind,  what, 
tion,  all  the  light  it  has,  or  can  have,  is  from  the  clearnels  and  validity  of 
thofe  proofs,  upon  which  it  is  received.  To  talk  of  any  other  light  in  the  un- 
derdanding,  is  to  put  ourfelves  in  the  dark,  or  in  the  power  of  the  prince  of 
darknefs ;  and,  by  our  own  confent,  to  give  ourfelves  up  to  delufion,  to  believe 
a  lye.  For,  if  drength  of  perfuafion  be  the  light,  which  mud  guide  us ;  I  afk, 
how  fhall  any  one  didinguidi  between  the  delufions  of  fatan,  and  the  infpira- 
tions  of  the  Holy  Ghod  ?  He  can  transform  himfelf  into  an  angel  of  light.  And 
they,  who  are  led  by  this  fon  of  the  morning,  are  as  fully  fatisfied  of  the  illu¬ 
mination,  i.  e.  are  as  drongly  perfuaded,  that  they  are  enlightened,  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  as  any  one,  who  is  fo  :  they  acquiefce  and  rejoice  in  it,  are  afted  by 
it :  and  no  body  can  be  more  fure,  nor  more  in  the  right  (if  their  own  drong 
belief  may  be  judge)  than  they. 

§  14.  He,  therefore,  that  will  not  give  himfelf  up  to  all  the  extravagancies  Revelation 
of  delufion  and  error,  mud  bring  this  guide,  of  his  light  within,  to  the  trial,  ymft  be 
God,  when  he  makes  the  prophet,  does  not  unmake  the  man.  He  leaves  all  his  ot’  ^ 
faculties  in  their  natural  date,  to  enable  him  to  judge  of  his  infpirations,  whe¬ 
ther  they  be  of  divine  original,  or  no.  When  he  illuminates  the  mind  with 
fupernatural  light,  he  does  not  extinguidi  that  which  is  natural.  If  he  would 
have  us  afifent  to  the  truth  of  any  propofition,  he  either  evidences  that  truth, 
by  the  ufual  methods  of  natural  reafon,  or  elfe  makes  it  known  to  be  a  truth, 
which  he  would  have  us  adent  to,  by  his  authority  ;  and  convinces  us,  that  it  is 
from  him,  by  fome  marks,  which  reafon  cannot  be  midaken  in.  Reafon  mud 
be  our  lad  judge  and  guide,  in  every  thing,  I  do  not  mean  that  we  mud  con- 
fult  reafon,  and  examine  whether  a  propofition,  revealed  from  God,  can  be 
made  out,  by  natural  principles,  and  if  it  cannot,  that  then  we  may  rejedt  it : 
but  confult  it  we  mud,  and  by  it  examine,  whether  it  be  a  revelation  from 
God,  or  no.  And,  if  reafon  finds  it  to  be  revealed  from  God,  reafon  then 
declares  for  it,  as  much  as  for  any  other  truth,  and  makes  it  one  of  her  dic¬ 
tates.  Every  conceit,  that  thorowly  warms  our  fancies,  mud  pafs  for  an  infpi- 
ration,  if  there  be  nothing  but  the  drength  of  our  perfuafions,  whereby  to 
judge  of  our  perfuafions :  if  reafon  mud  not  examine  their  truth,  by  fome- 
thing  extrinfical  to  the  perfuafions  themfelves,  infpirations  and  delufions,  truth 
and  faHhood,  will  have  the  fame  meafure,  and  will  not  be  poflible  to  be  didin- 

If  this  internal  light,  or  any  propofition  which,  under  that  title,  we  Belief,  no 
take  for  infpired,  be  conformable  to  the  principles  of  reafon,  or  to  the  word  proof  of  re- 
of  God,  which  is  atteded  revelation,  reafon  warrants  it,  and  we  may  fafely  velatlon* 
receive  it  for  true,  and  be  guided  by  it,  in  our  belief  and  actions :  if  it  re¬ 
ceive  no  tedimony,  nor  evidence,  from  either  of  thefe  rules,  we  cannot  take 
it  for  a  revelation,  or  fo  much  as  for  true,  till  we  have  fome  other  mark,  that 
it  is  a  revelation,  befides  our  believing  that  it  is  fo.  Thus  we  fee  the  holy 
men  of  old,  who  had  revelations  from  God,  had  fomething  elfe,  befides  that 
internal  light,  of  aflfurance  in  their  own  minds,  to  tedify  to  them  that  it  was 
from  God.  They  were  not  left  to  their  own  perfuafions  alone,  that  thofe  per¬ 
fuafions  were  from  Godj  but  had  outward  figns  to  convince  them  of  the 
author  of  thofe  revelations.  And,  when  they  were  to  convince  others,  they 
had  a  power  given  them,  to  juftify  the  truth  of  their  commifiion  from  hea- 
Vol.  I.  4U  ven: 
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Book  IV.  ven  j  and,  by  vifible  figns,  to  afiert  the  divine  authority  of  a  meflfage  they  were 
fent  with.  Mofes  faw  the  bufb  burn,  without  being  confumed,  and  heard  a 
voice  out  of  it.  This  was  fomething,  befides  finding  an  impulfe  upon  his 
mind,  to  go  to  Pharaoh,  that  he  might  bring  his  brethren  out  of  Egypt :  and 
yet  he  thought  not  this  enough,  to  authorize  him  to  go  with  that  meflage,  till 
God,  by  another  miracle,  of  his  rod  turned  into  a  ferpent,  had  allured  him  of 
a  power  to  teftify  his  million,  by  the  fame  miracle  repeated  before  them,  whom 
he  was  fent  to.  Gideon  was  fent  by  an  angel,  to  deliver  Ifrael  from  the  Midia- 
nites,  and  yet  he  defired  a  fign  to  convince  him,  that  this  commiflion  was  from 
God.  Thefe,  and  feveral  the  like  inftances  to  be  found  among  the  prophets  of 
old,  are  enough  to  (hew  that  they  thought  not  an  inward  feeing,  or  perfuafion 
of  their  own  minds,  without  any  other  proof,  a  fufficient  evidence,  that  it  was 
from  God,-  tho’  the  fcripture  does  not  every  where  mention  their  demanding,  or 
having  fuch  proofs. 

§  1 6.  In  what  I  have  faid,  I  am  far  from  denying,  that  God  can,  or  doth 
fometimes,  enlighten  men’s  minds,  in  the  apprehending  of  certain  truths,  or 
excite  them  to  good  actions,  by  the  immediate  influence  and  afiiftance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  without  any  extraordinary  figns  accompanying  it.  But,  in  fuch 
cafes  too,  we  have  reafon  and  fcripture,  unerring  rules,  to  know  whether  it 
be  from  God,  or  no.  Where  the  truth,  embraced,  is  confonant  to  the  reve¬ 
lation  in  the  written  word  of  God,  or  the  action  conformable  to  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  right  reafon,  or  holy  writ,  we  may  be  affured  that  we  run  no  rifle,  in 
entertaining  it  as  fuch ;  becaule,  tho’  perhaps  it  be  not  an  immediate  revelation 
from  God,  extraordinarily  operating  on  our  minds,  yet  we  are  fure  it  is 
warranted  by  that  revelation,  which  he  has  given  us  of  truth.  But  it  is  not 
the  ftrength  of  our  private  perfuafion,  within  ourfelves,  that  can  warrant  it 
to  be  a  light,  or  motion  from  heaven :  nothing  can  do  that,  but  the  written 
word  of  God  without  us,  or  that  ftandard  of  reafon,  which  is  common  to 
us  with  all  men.  Where  reafon,  or  fcripture,  is  exprefs  for  any  opinion,  or 
adtion,  we  may  receive  it,  as  of  divine  authority :  but  it  is  not  the  ftrength 
of  our  own  perfuafions,  which  can,  by  itfelf,  give  it  that  ftamp.  The  bent  of 
our  own  minds  may  favour  it,  as  much  as  we  pleafe  j  that  may  fhew  it  to  be  a 
fondling  of  our  own,  but  will,  by  no  means,  prove  it  to  be  an  offspring  of 
heaven,  and  of  divine  original. 
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Caufcs  of 
error. 


i.  Want  of 
proofs. 


§  I.  ~W7~  N Q W LEDGE  being  to  be  had,  only  of  vifible,  certain  truth, 
error  is  not  a  fault  of  our  knowledge,  but  a  miftake  of  our  judg¬ 
ment,  giving  aflent  to  that  which  is  not  true. 

But,  if  aflent  be  grounded  on  likelihood,  if  the  proper  object  and  motive  of 
our  aflent  be  probability,  and  that  probability  confifts  in  what  is  laid  down,  in 
the  foregoing  chapters,  it  will  be  demanded,  “  how  men  come  to  give  their 
affents  contrary  to  probability  ?”  For  there  is  nothing  more  common,  than  con¬ 
trariety  of  opinions ;  nothing  more  obvious,  than  that  one  man  wholly  difbelieves 
what  another  only  doubts  of,  and  a  third  ftedfaftly  believes,  and  firmly  adheres 
to.  The  reafons  whereof,  tho’  they  may  be  very  various,  yet,  I  fuppofe,  may 
be  all  reduced  to  thefe  four. 

1.  Want  of  proofs. 

2.  Want  of  ability  to  ufe  them. 

3.  Want  of  will  to  ufe  them. 

4.  Wrong  meafures  of  probability. 

§  2.  First,  by  want  of  proofs,  I  do  not  mean  only  the  want  of  thofe 
proofs,  which  are  no  where  extant,  and  fo  are  no  where  to  be  had ;  but  the 
want  even  of  thofe  proofs,  which  are  in  being,  or  might  be  procured.  And 

thus 
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thus,  men  want  proofs,  who  have  not  the  convenience,  or  opportunity,  to  make 
experiments  and  obfervations  themfelves,  tending  to  the  proof  of  any  propor¬ 
tion  ;  nor  likewife  the  convenience  to  enquire  into,  and  colled:  the  testimonies  of 
others  :  and,  in  this  date,  are  the  greatest  part  of  mankind,  who  are  given  up 
to  labour,  and  enflaved  to  the  neceSfity  of  their  mean  condition ;  whofe  lives  are 
worn  out,  only  in  the  provisions  for  living.  Thele  men’s  opportunity  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  enquiry  are  commonly  as  narrow  as  their  fortunes ;  and  their  under¬ 
standings  are  but  little  inilruded,  when  all  their  whole  time  and  pains  is  laid 
out  to  ftill  the  croaking  of  their  own  bellies,  or  the  cries  of  their  children.  It 
is  not  to  be  expeded  that  a  man,  who  drudges  on  all  his  life,  in  a  laborious 
trade,  Should  be  more  knowing  in  the  variety  of  things,  done  in  the  world,  than 
a  pack-horfe,  who  is  driven  constantly  forwards  and  backwards,  in  a  narrow  lane, 
and  dirty  road,  only  to  market.  Should  be  Skilled  in  the  geography  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Nor  is  it  at  all  more  pofiible,  that  he,  who  wants  leilure,  books,  and  lan¬ 
guages,  and  the  opportunity  of  conyerfing  with  variety  of  men,  lhould  be  in  a 
condition  to  colled  thofe  testimonies  and  obfervations,  which  are  in  being,  and 
are  neceSTary  to  make  out  many,  nay  moft  of  the  proportions  that,  in  the  So¬ 
cieties  of  men,  are  judged  of  the  greateft  moment ;  or  to  find  out  grounds  of 
aSTurance  fo  great,  as  the  belief  of  the  points,  he  would  build  on  them,  is 
thought  neceSTary ;  fo  that  a  great  part  of  mankind  are,  by  the  natural  and  un¬ 
alterable  Slate  of  things  in  this  world,  and  the  constitution  of  human  affairs,  un¬ 
avoidably  given  over  to  invincible  ignorance  of  thofe  proofs,  on  which  others 
build,  and  which  are  neceSTary  to  establish  thofe  opinions :  the  greatest  part  of 
men,  having  much  to  do  to  get  the  means  of  living,  are  not  in  a  condition  to 
look  after  thofe  of  learned  and  laborious  enquiries. 

§  3.  What  Shall  we  fay  then  ?  are  the  greatest  part  of  mankind,  by  the  Obj.  What 
neceSSity  of  their  condition,  fubjeded  to  unavoidable  ignorance,  in  thcfe  things,  A™11  become 
which  are  of  greatest  importance  to  them  ?  (for  of  thefe  it  is  obvious  to  en-  ° 

quire.)  Have  the  bulk  of  mankind  no  other  guide,  but  accident,  and  blind  anfwered. 
chance,  to  condud  them  to  their  happinefs,  or  mifery  ?  Are  the  current  opi¬ 
nions,  and  licenfed  guides  of  every  country,  Sufficient  evidence  and  fecurity  to 
every  man,  to  venture  his  greateft  concernments  on ;  nay,  his  everlasting  happi¬ 
nefs,  or  mifery  ?  Or,  can  thofe  be  the  certain  and  infallible  oracles  and  Standards  of 
truth,  which  teach  one  thing  in  Christendom,  and  another  in  Turky  ?  Or  Shall 
a  poor  countryman  be  eternally  happy,  for  having  the  chance  to  be  born  in  Italy ; 
or  a  day-labourer  be  unavoidably  loft,  becaufe  he  had  the  ill  luck  to  be  born  in 
England  ?  How  ready  fome  men  may  be  to  fay  fome  of  thefe  things,  I  will 
not  here  examine:  but  this  I  am  fure,  that  men  mult  allow  one,  or  other  of  thefe 
to  be  true,  (let  them  chufe  which  they  pleafe)  or  elfe  grant,  that  God  has  fur¬ 
nished  men  with  faculties,  fufficient  to  dired  them  in  the  way  they  Should  take, 
if  they  will  but  ferioufly  employ  them  that  way,  when  their  ordinary  vocations 
allow  them  the  leifure.  No  man  is  fo  wholly  taken  up  with  the  attendance  on 
the  means  of  living,  as  to  have  no  fpare  time  at  all,  to  think  of  his  foul,  and  in¬ 
form  himfelf  in  matters  of  religion.  Were  men  as  intent  upon  this,  as  they 
are  on  things  of  lower  concernment,  there  are  none  fo  enSlaved  to  the  neceffities 
of  life,  who  might  not  find  many  vacancies,  that  might  be  huSbanded  to  this 
advantage  of  their  knowledge. 

§4.  Besides  thofe,  whofe  improvements  and  informations  are  Straitened  by  People  hin- 
the  narrownefs  of  their  fortunes,  there  are  others,  whofe  largenefs  of  fortune  dered  fyom 
would  plentifully  enough  fupply  books,  and  other  requifites,  for  clearing  0fCIKSuu> 
doubts,  and  difcovering  of  truth :  but  they  are  cooped  in  clofe,  by  the  laws  of 
their  countries,  and  the  Strid  guards  of  thofe,  whole  interest  it  is  to  keep  them 
ignorant,  left,  knowing  more,  they  Should  believe  the  lefs  in  them.  Thefe  are 
as  far,  nay,  farther  from  the  liberty  and  opportunities  of  a  fair  enquiry,  than  thofe 
poor  and  wretched  labourers,  we  before  fpoke  of.  And,  however  they  may 
feem  high  and  great,  are  confined  to  narrownefs  of  thought,  and  enflaved  in 
that,  which  Should  be  the  freeft  part  of  man,  their  understandings.  This  is  ge¬ 
nerally  the  cafe  of  all  thofe,  who  live  in  places,  where  care  is  taken  to  propagate 
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Book  IV.  truth,  without  knowledge;  where  men  are  forced,  at  a  venture,  to  be  of  the 
religion  of  the  country ;  and  muft,  therefore,  fwallow  down  opinions,  as  filly 
people  do  empiricks  pills,  without  knowing  what  they  are  made  of,  or  how  they 
will  work,  and  have  nothing  to  do,  but  believe  that  they  will  do  the  cure :  but, 
in  this,  are  much  more  miferable  than  they,  in  that  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  re- 
fufe  fwallowing,  what  perhaps  they  had  rather  let  alone ;  or  to  chufe  the  phyfi- 
cian,  to  whofe  conduct  they  would  trud  themfelves. 

2.  Want  of  §  5.  Secondly,  thofe,  who  want  fkill  toufe  thofe  evidences  they  have,  of 

/kill  to  ufc  probabilities ;  who  cannot  carry  a  train  of  confequences  in  their  heads,  nor  weigh 
exactly  the  preponderancy  of  contrary  proofs  and  teftimonies,  making  every  cir- 
cumdance  its  due  allowance,  may  be  eafily  milled  to  alfent  to  pofitions,  that  are 
not  probable.  There  are  fome  men  of  one,  fome  but  of  two  lyllogifms,  and  no 
more ;  and  others  that  can  but  advance  one  dep  farther.  Thefe  cannot  always 
difeern  that  fide,  on  which  the  dronged  proofs  lie ;  cannot  condantly  follow  that, 
which  in  itfelf  is  the  more  probable  opinion.  Now,  that  there  is  fuch  a  difference 
between  men,  in  refpedf  of  their  underdandings,  I  think  no  body,  who  has  had 
any  converfation  with  his  neighbours,  will  quedion  :  tho’  he  never  was  at  Wed- 
minder-hall,  or  the  Exchange,  on  the  one  hand ;  nor  at  Alms-houfes,  or  Bedlam, 
on  the  other.  Which  great  difference  in  men’s  intellectuals,  whether  it  rifes  from 
any  defedt  in  the  organs  of  the  body,  particularly  adapted  to  thinking ;  or  in 
the  dulnefs,  or  untradtablenefs,  of  thofe  faculties,  for  want  of  ufe ;  or,  as  fome 
think,  in  the  natural  differences  of  men’s  fouls  themfelves ;  or  fome,  or  all  of 
thefe  together ;  it  matters  not  here  to  examine :  only  this  is  evident,  that  there 
is  a  difference  of  degrees,  in  men’s  underdandings,  apprehenfions,  and  reafonings, 
to  fo  great  a  latitude,  that  one  may,  without  doing  injury  to  mankind,  affirm, 
that  there  is  a  greater  didance  between  fome  men  and  others,  in  this  refpedt,  than 
between  fome  men  and  fome  beads.  But,  how  this  comes  about,  is  a  fpecula- 
tion,  tho’  of  great  confequence,  yet  not  necelfary  to  our  prefent  purpofe. 

3.  Want  of  §6. Third  1,  y,  there  are  another  fort  of  people  that  want  proofs,  not  becaufe 
wM]  to  ufe  they  are  out  0f  their  reach,  but  becaufe  they  will  not  ufe  them  :  who,  tho’  they 
have  riches  and  leifure  enough,  and  want  neither  parts,  nor  other  helps,  are 
yet  never  the  better  for  them.  Their  hot  purfuit  of  pleafure,  or  condant 
drudgery  in  bufinefs,  engages  fome  men’s  thoughts  elfewhere :  lazinefs  and 
ofcitancy  in  general,  or  a  particular  averdon  for  books,  dudy,  and  medi¬ 
tation,  keep  others  from  any  ferious  thoughts  at  all :  and  fome  out  of  fear, 
that  an  impartial  enquiry  would  not  favour  thofe  opinions,  which  bed  fuit 
their  prejudices,  lives,  and  defigns,  content  themfelves,  without  examina¬ 
tion,  to  take  upon  trud,  what  they  find  convenient  and  in  fadiion.  Thus  mod 
men,  even  of  thofe  that  might  do  otherwife,  pafs  their  lives,  without  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with,  much  lefs  a  rational  alfent  to,  probabilities,  they  are  concerned 
to  know,  tho’  they  lie  fo  much  within  their  view,  that  to  be  convinced  of  them, 
they  need  but  turn  their  eyes  that  way.  But  we  know,  fome  men  will  not  read 
a  letter,  which  is  fuppofed  to  bring  ill  news ;  and  many  men  forbear  to  cad  up 
their  accounts,  or  fo  much  as  think  upon  their  edates,  who  have  reafon  to  fear, 
their  affairs  are  in  no  very  good  podure.  How  men,  whofe  plentiful  fortunes 
allow  them  leifure  to  improve  their  underdandings,  can  fatisfy  themfelves  with 
a  lazy  ignorance,  I  cannot  tell :  but  methinks,  they  have  a  low  opinion  of  their 
fouls,  who  lay  out  all  their  incomes  in  providons  for  the  body,  and  employ 
none  of  it  to  procure  the  means  and  helps  of  knowledge  ;  who  take  great 
care  to  appear  always  in  a  neat  and  fplendid  outfide,  and  would  think  them¬ 
felves  miferable  in  coarfe  clothes,  or  a  patched  coat,  and  yet  contentedly  differ 
their  minds  to  appear  abroad  in  a  pie-bald  livery  of  coarfe  patches,  and  bor¬ 
rowed  fhreds,  fuch  as  it  has  pleafed  chance,  or  their  country  taylor  (I  mean 
the  common  opinion  of  thofe,  they  have  converfed  with)  to  clothe  them  in. 

I  will  not  here  mention,  how  unreasonable  this  is,  for  men  that  ever  think  of  a 
future  date,  and  their  concernment  in  it,  which  no  rational  man  can  avoid 
to  do  fometimes :  nor  fhall  I  take  notice  what  a  dtame  and  confufion  it  is, 
to  the  greated  contemners  of  knowledge,  to  be  found  ignorant,  in  things  they 
•••'  are 
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are  concerned  to  know.  But  this  at  lead;  is  worth  the  confederation  of  thofe,  Chap. 
who  call  themfelves  gentlemen,  that,  however,  they  may  think  credit,  re-  XX. 
fpedt,  power  and  authority,  the  concomitants  of  their  birth  and  fortune  ;  yet 
they  will  find  all  thefe  dill  carried  away  from  them,  by  men  of  lower  con¬ 
dition,  who  furpafs  them  in  knowledge.  They,  who  are  blind,  will  always  be 
led  by  thofe  that  fee,  or  elfe  fall  into  the  ditch :  and  he  is  certainly  the  mod 
fubjedted,  the  mod  enflaved,  who  is  fo  in  his  underdanding.  In  the  foregoing 
indances,  fome  of  the  caufes  have  been  fliewn  of  wrong  aflent,  and  how  it 
comes  to  pafs,  that  probable  dodtrines  are  not  always  received,  with  an  aflent 
proportionable  to  the  reafons,  which  are  to  be  had  for  their  probability ;  but 
hitherto,  we  have  confidered  only  fuch  probabilities,  whofe  proofs  do  exid,  but 
do  not  appear  to  him  who  embraces  the  error. 

§7.  Fourthly,  there  remains  yet  the  lad  fort,  who,  even  where  the  real  4.  Wrong  . 
probabilities  appear,  and  are  plainly  laid  before  them,  do  not  admit  of  the  con-  me^u,r“ 
vied  ion,  nor  yield  unto  manifed  reafons,  but  do  either  Wk.yj.iv,  fulpend  their  af-  thereof  '  * 
fent,  or  give  it  to  the  lefs  probable  opinion :  and  to  this  danger  are  thofe  ex- 
pofed,  who  have  taken  up  wrong  meafures  of  probability  j  which  are, 

1.  Propositions,  that  are  not  in  themfelves  certain  and  evident,  but  doubt¬ 
ful  and  falfe,  taken  up  for  principles. 

2.  Received  hypothefes. 

3.  Predominant  paflions,  or  inclinations. 

4.  Authority. 

§  8.  First,  the  fird  and  firmed  ground  of  probability,  is  the  conformity  j  Doubtful 
any  thing  has  to  our  own  knowledge  j  efpecially  that  part  of  our  knowledge,  proportions, 
which  we  have  embraced,  and  continue  to  look  on,  as  principles.  Thefe  have  taken  *°r 
fo  great  an  influence  upon  our  opinions,  that  it  is  ufually,  by  them,  we  judge  ^ 
of  truth,  and  meafure  probability,  to  that  degree,  that  what  is  inconfident 
with  our  principles,  is  fo  far  from  pafling  for  probable  with  us,  that  it  will  not 
be  allowed  poflible.  The  reverence,  borne  to  thefe  principles,  is  fo  great,  and 
their  authority  fo  paramount  to  all  other,  that  the  tedimony,  not  only  of  other 
men,  but  the  evidences  of  our  own  fenfes,  are  often  rejedted,  when 1  they 
offer  to  vouch  any  thing,  contrary  to  thefe  eflablifhed  rules.  How  much  the 
dodtrine  of  innate  principles,  and  that  principles  are  not  to  be  proved,  or  quef- 
tioned,  has  contributed  to  this,  I  will  not  here  examine.  This  I  readily  grant, 
that  one  truth  cannot  contradict  another :  but  withal  I  take  leave  alfo  to  fay, 
that  every  one  ought  very  carefully  to  beware  what  he  admits  for  a  principle, 
to  examine  it  dridtly,  and  fee  whether  he  certainly  knows  it  to  be  true  of  itfelf, 
by  its  own  evidence,  or  whether  he  does  only,  with  affurance,  believe  it  to  be 
fo,  upon  the  authority  of  others.  For  he  hath  a  drong  biafs,  put  into  his  un¬ 
derdanding,  which  will  unavoidably  mifguide  his  aflent,  who  hath  imbibed 
wrong  principles,  and  has  blindly  given  himfelf  up  to  the  authority  of  any  opi¬ 
nion,  in  itfelf  not  evidently  true. 

§.9.  There  is  nothing  more  ordinary,  than  children’s  receiving,  into 
their  minds,  propofitions  (efpecially  about  matters  of  religion)  from  their  pa¬ 
rents,  nurfes,  or  thofe  about  them  :  which,  being  infinuated  into  their  unwaiy, 
as  well  as  unbiafled  underdandings,  and  fadened  by  degrees,  are  at  lad 
(equally,  whether  true  or  falfe)  riveted  there,  by  long  cudom  and  education, 
beyond  all  poflibility  of  being  pulled  out  again.  For  men,  when  they  are  grown 
up,  reflecting  upon  their  opinions,  and  finding  thofe,  of  this  fort,  to  be  as  an- 
tient  in  their  minds,  as  their  very  memories,  not  having  obferved  their  early 
infinuation,  nor  by  what  means  they  got  them,  they  are  apt  to  reverence  them, 
as  facred  things,  and  not  to  differ  them  to  be  profaned,  touched,  or  quedioned  : 

They  look  on  them  as  the  urim  and  thummim,  fet  up  in  their  minds,  imme¬ 
diately  by  God  himfelf,  to  be  the  great  and  unerring  deciders  of  truth 
and  falfliood,  and  the  judges,  to  which  they  are  to  appeal,  in  all  manner  of  con- 
troverfies. 

§  10.  This  opinion  of  his  principles  (let  them  be  what  they  will)  being 
once  edablifhed  in  any  one’s  mind,  it  is  eafy  to  be  imagined,  what  reception  any 
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Book  IV.  propofition  {hall  find,  how  clearly  foever  proved,  that  {hall  invalidate  their 
authority,  or  at  all  thwart  with  thefe  internal  oracles;  whereas  the  groffeft 
abfurdities  and  improbabilities,  being  but  agreeable  to  fiich  principles,  go 
down  glibly,  and  are  eafily  digefted.  The  great  obftinacy,  that  is  to  be  found 
in  men,  firmly  believing  quite  contrary  opinions,  tho’  many  times  equally  ab- 
furd,  in  the  various  religions  of  mankind,  are  as  evident  a  proof,  as  they  are 
an  unavoidable  confequence  of  this  way  of  reafoning,  from  received,  traditional 
principles.  So  that  men  will  difbelieve  their  own  eyes,  renounce  the  evidence 
of  their  fenfes,  and  give  their  own  experience  the  lye,  rather  than  admit  of  any 
thing  difagreeing  with  thefe  facred  tenets.  Take  an  intelligent  Romanift,  that, 
from  the  very  firft  dawning  of  any  notions  in  his  underftanding,  hath  had  this 
principle,  conftantly  inculcated,  viz.  that  he  muft  believe  as  the  church  (i.  e. 
thofe  of  his  communion)  believes,  or  that  the  pope  is  infallible ;  and  this  he 
never  fo  much  as  heard  queftioned,  till  at  forty,  or  fifty,  years  old,  he  met 
with  one  of  other  principles :  how  is  he  prepared  eafily  to  fwallow,  not  only 
againft  all  probability,  but  even  the  clear  evidence  of  his  fenfes,  the  doctrine  of 
tranfubftantiation  ?  This  principle  has  fuch  an  influence  on  his  mind,  that  he 
will  believe  that  to  be  flefh,  which  he  fees  to  be  bread.  And  what  way 
will  you  take  to  convince  a  man,  of  any  improbable  opinion  he  holds,  who, 
with  fome  philofophers,  hath  laid  down  this  as  a  foundation  of  reafoning,  that 
he  muft  believe  his  reafon  (for  fo  men  improperly  call  arguments,  drawn  from 
their  principles)  againft  his  fenfes  ?  Let  an  enthufiaft  be  principled,  that  he,  or 
his  teacher,  is  infpired,  and  ailed  by  an  immediate  communication  of  the  divine 
Spirit,  and  you,  in  vain,  bring  the  evidence  of  clear  reafons  againft  his  doilrine. 
Whoever,  therefore,  have  imbibed  wrong  principles,  are  not,  in  things  incon- 
fiftent  with  thefe  principles,  to  be  moved,  by  the  moft  apparent  and  convincing 
probabilities,  till  they  are  fo  candid  and  ingenuous  to  themfelves,  as  to  be  per- 
fuaded  to  examine,  even  thofe  very  principles,  which  many  never  fuffer  them¬ 
felves  to  do. 

2.  Received  §  ii.  Secondly,  next  to  thefe  are  men,  whofe  underftandings  are  caft  into 

hypothecs.  a  m0Rj}  and  fafhioned  juft  to  the  fize  of  a  received  hypothefis.  The  difference 
between  thefe  and  the  former,  is,  that  they  will  admit  of  matter  of  fail,  and 
agree  with  diffenters  in  that ;  but  differ  only  in  affigning  of  reafons,  and  ex¬ 
plaining  the  manner  of  operation.  Thefe  are  not  at  that  open  defiance  with 
their  fenfes,  as  the  former:  they  can  endure  to  hearken  to  their  informa¬ 
tion,  a  little  more  patiently ;  but  will,  by  no  means,  admit  of  their  reports,  in 
the  explanation  of  things ;  nor  be  prevailed  on,  by  probabilities,  which  would 
convince  them,  that  things  are  not  brought  about,  juft  after  the  fame  manner, 
that  they  have  decreed  within  themfelves,  that  they  are.  Would  it  not  be  an 
infufferable  thing,  for  a  learned  profeffor,  and  that  which  his  fcarlet  would 
blufh  at,  to  have  his  authority,  of  forty  years  handing,  wrought  out  of  hard  rock 
Greek  and  Latin,  with  no  fmall  expence  of  time  and  candle,  and  confirmed  by 
general  tradition  and  a  reverend  beard,  in  an  inftant,  over-turned  by  an  upftart 
novelift  ?  Can  any  one  expert  that  he  fhould  be  made  to  confefs,  that  what  he 
taught  his  fcholars,  thirty  years  ago,  was  all  error  and  miftake  ;  and  that  he  fold 
them  hard  words  and  ignorance,  at  a  very  dear  rate  ?  What  probabilities,  I  fay, 
are  fufficient  to  prevail  in  fuch  a  cafe  ?  And  whoever,  by  the  moft  cogent  argu¬ 
ments,  will  be  prevailed  with,  to  difrobe  himfelf,  at  once,  of  all  his  old  opinions, 
and  pretences  to  knowledge  and  learning,  which,  with  hard  ftudy,  he  hath  all 
his  time  been  labouring  for ;  and  turn  himfelf  out  ftark  naked,  in  queft  a-frefh 
of  new  notions  ?  All  the  arguments,  can  be  ufed,  will  be  as  little  able  to  prevail, 
as  the  wind  did  with  the  traveller,  to  part  with  his  cloak,  which  he  held  only 
the  fafter.  To  this  of  wrong  hypothefis,  may  be  reduced  the  errors,  that  may 
be  occafioned  by  a  true  hypothefis,  or  right  principles,  but  not  rightly  under- 
ftood.  There  is  nothing  more  familiar  than  this.  The  inftances  of  men,  con¬ 
tending  for  different  opinions,  which  they  all  derive  from  the  infallible  truth  of 
the  fcripture,  are  an  undeniable  proof  of  it.  All,  that  call  themfelves  chriftians, 
allow  the  text,  that  fays,  y.(\ax o£rs,  to  carry  in  it  the  obligation  to  a  very 
l  weighty 
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weighty  duty.  But  yet,  how  very  erroneous  will  one  of  their  practices  be,  who,  Chap. 
underftanding  nothing  but  the  French,  take  this  rule,  with  one  tranflation,  to  XX. 
be,  “  repentez  vous,”  repent ;  or  with  the  other,  “  faitiez  penitence,”  do  penance  ?  O’-v'v.  y 
§  12.  Thirdly,  probabilities,  which  crofs  men’s  appetites  and  prevailing  3.  Predomi- 
paflions,  run  the  fame  fate.  Let  never  fo  much  probability  hang  on  one  fide  of  n:lnt 
a  coveteous  man’s  reafoning,  and  money  on  the  other  ;  it  is  eafy  to  forefee,  which  °ns‘ 
will  outweigh.  Earthly  minds,  like  mud-walls,  refill  the  ftrongeil  batteries : 
and  tho’  perhaps,  fometimes,  the  force  of  a  clear  argument  may  make  fqme  im- 
preflion  ;  yet  they  neverthelefs  Hand  firm,  keep  out  the  enemy,  truth,  that 
would  captivate  or  diflurb  them.  Tell  a  man,  pafiionately  in  love,  that  he  is 
jilted ;  bring  a  fcore  of  witneftes  of  the  falihood  of  his  miflrefs,  it  is  ten  to 
one  but  three  kind  words  of  her’s  fhall  invalidate  all  their  teflimonies.  “  Quod 
volumus,  facile  credimus  j  what  fuits  our  willies,  is  forwardly  believed j”  is,  I 
fuppofe,  what  every  one  hath  more  than  once  experimented ;  and  tho’  men  can¬ 
not  always  openly  gain-fay,  or  refill  the  force  of  manifell  probabilities,  that 
make  againll  them,  yet  yield  they  not  to  the  argument.  Not  but  that  it  is  the 
nature  of  the  underftanding,  conftantly  to  clofe  with  the  more  probable  fide  ; 
but  yet  a  man  hath  a  power  to  fufpend  and  reftrain  its  enquiries,  and  not  permit 
a  full  and  fatisfadlory  examination,  as  far  as  the  matter  in  queftion  is  capable, 
and  will  bear  it  to  be  made.  Until  that  be  done,  there  will  be  always  thefe  two 
ways  left  of  evading  the  moll  apparent  probabilities. 

§  13.  First,  that  the  arguments  being  (as  for  the  moll  part  they  are)  brought  The  means 
in  words,  there  may  be  a  fallacy  latent  in  them :  and  the  confequences  being,  of  evadi.ng 
perhaps,  many  in  train,  they  may  be  fome  of  them  incoherent.  There  are  very  j^uppofS5 
few  difcourfes  fo  Ihort,  clear,  and  confiftent,  to  which  moll  men  may  not,  fallacy, 
with  fatisfadlion  enough  to  themfelves,  raife  this  doubt  j  and  from  whofe  con- 
vidtion  they  may  not,  without  repaoach  of  difingenuity,  or  unreafonablenefs, 
let  themfelves  free  with  the  old  reply,  “  non  perfuadebis,  etiamli  perfuaferis ; 

“  tho’  I  cannot  anfwer,  I  will  not  yield.” 

§  14.  Secondly,  manifell  probabilities  may  be  evaded,  and  the  aftent  with-  2.  Suppofed 
held,  upon  thisfuggeftion,  that  “  I  know  not,  yet,  all  that  may  be  faid  on  the  arguments 
“  contrary  fide and  therefore,  tho’  I  beaten,  it  is  not  neceftary  I  Ihould  [°rrthe  con" 
yield,  not  knowing  what  forces  there  are  in  referve  behind.  This  is  a  refuge 
againll  convidlion,  fo  open  and  fo  wide,  that  it  is  hard  to  determine,  when  a 
man  is  quite  out  of  the  verge  of  it. 

§  15.  But  yet,  there  is  fome  end  of  it :  and  a  man,  having  carefully  enquired  What  pro- 
into  all  the  grounds  of  probability  and  unlikelinefs,  done  his  utmoft  to  inform  labilities  de- 
himfelf  in  all  particulars  fairly,  and  call  up  the  fum  total,  on  both  fides,  may,  ^ 

in  moll  cafes,  come  to  acknowledge,  upon  the  whole  matter,  on  which  fide 
the  probability  refts :  wherein  fome  proofs,  in  matter  of  reafon,  being  fuppofi- 
tions  upon  univerfal  experience,  are  fo  cogent  and  clear  j  and  fome  tellimonies, 
in  matter  of  fadt,  fo  univerfal,  that  he  cannot  refufe  his  aftent.  So  that,  I 
think,  we  may  conclude,  that  in  propofitions,  where,  tho’  the  proofs  in  view  are 
of  moll  moment,  yet  there  are  fufficient  grounds  to  fufpedl,  that  there  is  either 
fallacy  in  words,  or  certain  proofs  as  confiderable  to  be  produced,  on  the  con¬ 
trary  fide,  there  aftent,  fufpence,  or  diflent  are  often  voluntary  actions :  but 
where  the  proofs  are  fuch  as  make  it  highly  probable,  and  there  is  not  fufficient 
ground  to  fufpedl,  that  there  is  either  fallacy  of  words  (which  fober  and  ferious 
confideration  may  difcover)  nor  equally  valid  proofs,  yet  undifcovered,  latent  on 
the  other  fide  (which  alfo  the  nature  of  the  thing  may,  in  fome  cafes,  make 
plain  to  a  confiderate  man)  there,  I  think,  a  man,  who  has  weighed  them,  can 
fcarce  refufe  his  aftent  to  the  fide,  on  which  the  greater  probability  appears. 

Whether  i  tbe  probable,  that  a  promifcuous  jumble  of  printing  letters  ihould  of¬ 
ten  fall  into  a  method  and  order,  which  ihould  ftamp,  on  paper,  a  coherent  dif- 
courfe  ;  or  that  a  blind,  fortuitous  concourfe  of  atoms,  not  guided  by  an  un¬ 
derftanding  agent,  ihould  frequently  conftitute  the  bodies  of  any  fpecies  of  ani¬ 
mals  :  in  thefe  and  the  like  cafes,  I  think,  no  body  that  confiders  them,  can  be 
one  jot  at  a  ftand,  which  fide  to  take,  nor  at  all  waver  in  his  aftent.  Laftly, 

when 
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in  our 
to  fufpend  it, 


Book  IV.  when  there  can  be  no  fuppofition  (the  thing  in  its  own  nature  indifferent,  and 
O—v'-vj  wholly  depending  upon  the  teftimony  of  witneffes)  that  there  is  as  fair  teftimony 
againft,  as  for  the  matter  of  fadt  attefted ;  which,  by  enquiry,  is  to  be  learned, 
v.  g.  whether  there  was,  1700  years  ago,  fuch  a  man  at  Rome?  as  Julius  Csefar: 
in  all  fuch  cafes,  I  fay,  I  think  it  is  not  in  any  rational  man’s  power,  to  refufe 
his  affent  j  but  that  it  neceffarily  follows,  and  doles  with  fuch  probabilities.  In 
other  lefs  clear  cafes,  I  think,  it  is  in  a  man’s  power  to  fufpend  his  affent ;  and, 
perhaps,  content  himlelf  with  the  proofs  he  has,  if  they  favour  the  opinion, 
that  fuits  with  his  inclination,  or  intereft,  and  fo  Hop  from  farther  fearch.  But 
that  a  man  Ihould  afford  his  affent  to  that  lide,  on  which  the  lefs  probability  ap¬ 
pears  to  him,  feems  to  me  utterly  impracticable,  and  as  impoffible,  as  it  is  to 
believe  the  fame  thing  probable,  and  improbable,  at  the  fame  time. 

Where  it  is  §  16.  As  knowledge  is  no  more  arbitrary  than  perception ;  fo,  I  think,  affent 
P^veJ  is  no  more  in  our  power  than  knowledge.  When  the  agreement  of  any  two 
*  ideas  appears  to  our  minds,  whether  immediately,  or  by  the  affiftance  of  rea- 
fon,  I  can  no  more  refufe  to  perceive,  no  more  avoid  knowing  it,  than  I  can 
avoid  feeing  thofe  objedts,  which  I  turn  my  eyes  to,  and  look  on,  in  day-light : 
and  what,  upon  full  examination,  I  find  the  molt  probable,  I  cannot  deny  my 
affent  to.  But,  tho’  we  cannot  hinder  our  knowledge,  where  the  agreement 
is  once  perceived;  nor  our  affent,  where  the  probability  manifeftly  appears, 
upon  due  confederation  of  all  the  meafures  of  it:  yet  we  can  hinder  both  know¬ 
ledge  and  affent,  by  Hopping  our  enquiry,  and  not  employing  our  faculties,  in 
the  fearch  of  any  truth.  If  it  were  not  fo,  ignorance,  error,  or  infidelity  could 
not  in  any  cafe  be  a  fault.  Thus,  in  fome  cafes,  we  can  prevent,  or  fufpend,  our 
affent :  but  can  a  man,  verfed  in  modern,  or  antient  hiftory,  doubt  whether 
there  be  fuch  a  place  as  Rome,  or  whether  there  was  fuch  a  man  as  Julius  Caefar  ? 
Indeed,  there  are  millions  of  truths,  that  a  man  is  not,  or  may  not  think  him- 
felf  concerned  to  know ;  as  whether  our  king  Richard  the  Third  was  crook- 
backed,  or  no ;  or  whether  Roger  Bacon  was  a  mathematician,  or  a  magician. 
In  thefe  and  fuch-like  cafes,  where  the  affent,  one  way  or  other,  is  of  no  impor¬ 
tance,  to  the  intereff  of  any  one ;  no  adtion,  no  concernment  of  his,  following, 
or  depending  thereon ;  there  it  is  not  ftrange,  that  the  mind  fhould  give  itfelf 
up  to  the  common  opinion,  or  render  itfelf  to  the  firft  comer.  Thefe,  and 
the  like  opinions,  are  of  fo  little  weight  and  moment,  that,  like  motes  in  the 
fun,  their  tendences  are  very  rarely  taken  notice  of.  They  are  there,  as  it 
were  by  chance,  and  the  mind  lets  them  float  at  liberty.  But,  where  the  mind 
judges,  that  the  propofition  has  concernment  in  it ;  where  the  afient,  or  not 
affenting,  is  thought  to  draw  confequences  of  moment  after  it,  and  good,  or 
evil,  to  depend  on  chufing,  or  refilling,  the  right  fide,  and  the  mind  fets  itfelf 
ferioufly  to  enquire  and  examine  the  probability :  there,  I  think,  it  is  not  in  our 
choice  to  take,  which  fide  we  pleafe,  if  manifeft  odds  appear  on  either.  The 
greater  probability,  I  think,  in  that  cafe,  will  determine  the  affent :  and  a  man 
can  no  more  avoid  affenting,  or  taking  it  to  be  true,  where  he  perceives  the 
greater  probability,  than  he  can  avoid  knowing  it  to  be  true,  where  he  per¬ 
ceives  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  any  two  ideas. 

If  this  be  fo,  the  foundation  of  error  will  lie,  in  wrong  meafures  of  proba¬ 
bility  ;  as  the  foundation  of  vice,  in  wrong  meafures  of  good. 

§17.  Fourthly,  the  fourth  and  lafl  wrong  meafure  of  probability,  I  fhall  take 
notice  of,  and  which  keeps  in  ignorance,  or  error,  more  people,  than  all  the  other 
together,  is  that,  which  I  have  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  chapter ;  I  mean,  the 
giving  up  our  affent  to  the  common  received  opinions,  either  of  our  friends,  or 
party,  neighbourhood,  or  country.  How  many  men  have  no  other  ground  for 
their  tenets,  than  the  fuppofed  honeffy,  or  learning,  or  number  of  thofe  of  the 
fame  profeffion  ?  As  if  honeft,  or  bookifh  men  could  not  err,  or  truth  were  to  be 
eftablifhed  by  the  vote  of  the  multitude  :  yet  this  with  moft  men  ferves  the  turn. 
The  tenet  has  had  the  atteftation  of  reverend  antiquity,  it  comes  to  me  with 
the  paffport  of  former  ages,  and  therefore  I  am  fecure  in  the  reception  I  give  it : 
other  men  have  been,  and  are  of  the  fame  opinion  (for  that  is  all  is  faid)  and, 

therefore. 
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therefore,  it  is  reafonable  for  me  to  embrace  it.  A  man  may  more  juftifiably 
throw  up  crofs  and  pile  for  his  opinions,  than  take  them  up  by  fuch  meafurcs. 

All  men  are  liable  to  error,  and  moft  men  are  in  many  points,  by  pafiion,  or  fil¬ 
tered:,  under  temptation  to  it.  If  we  could  but  fee  the  fecret  motives,  that  in¬ 
fluenced  the  men  of  name  and  learning  in  the  world,  and  the  leaders  of  parties, 
we  fhould  not  always  find,  that  it  was  the  embracing  of  truth,  for  its  own  fake, 
that  made  them  efpoufe  the  doCtrines  they  owned  and  maintained.  This  at  lead: 
is  certain,  there  is  not  an  opinion  fo  abfurd,  which  a  man  may  not  receive,  upon 
this  ground  :  there  is  no  error  to  be  named,  which  has  not  had  its  profeflors: 
and  a  man  fhall  never  want  crooked  paths  to  walk  in,  if  he  thinks  that  he  is  in 
the  right  way,  wherever  he  has  the  footfteps  of  others  to  follow. 

§  1 8.  But,  notwithftanding  the  great  noife  is  made  in  the  world  about  errors  Men  not  in 
and  opinions,  I  muft  do  mankind  that  right,  as  to  fay,  there  are  not  fo  many  men  ma^y  er- 

in  errors  and  wrong  opinions,  as  is  commonly  fuppofed.  Not  that  I  think  they  5ors\as  ,1S 

embrace  the  truth ;  but,  indeed,  becaufe  concerning  thofe  doctrines  they  keep  1 
fuch  a  ftir  about,  they  have  no  thought,  no  opinion  at  all.  For,  if  any  one 
fhould  a  little  catechize  the  greateft  part  of  the  partizans  of  moft  of  the  feCts  in 
the  world,  he  would  not  find,  concerning  thofe  matters  they  are  fo  zealous  for, 
that  they  have  any  opinions  of  their  own :  much  lefs  would  he  have  reafon  to 
think,  that  they  took  them  upon  the  examination  of  arguments,  and  appearance 
of  probability.  They  are  refolved  to  flick  to  a  party,  that  education,  or  intereft, 
has  engaged  them  in ;  and  there,  like  the  common  foldiers  of  an  army,  (hew 
their  courage  and  warmth,  as  their  leaders  direCt,  without  ever  examining,  or  fo 
much  as  knowing,  the  caufe  they  contend  for.  If  a  man’s  life  (hews,  that  he 
has  no  ferious  regard  for  religion ;  for  what  reafon  fhould  we  think,  that  he  beats 
his  head  about  the  opinions  of  his  church,  and  troubles  himfelf  to  examine  the 
grounds  of  this,  or  that  doCtrine  ?  It  is  enough  for  him  to  obey  his  leaders,  to 
have  his  hand  and  his  tongue  ready,  for  the  fupport  of  the  common  caufe,  and 
thereby  approve  himfelf  to  thofe,  who  can  give  him  credit,  preferment,  or  pro¬ 
tection  in  that  fociety.  Thus  men  become  profeflors  of,  and  combatants  for,  thofe 
opinions,  they  were  never  convinced  of,  nor  profelytes  to ;  no,  nor  ever  had  fo 
much  as  floating  in  their  beads :  and  tho’  one  cannot  fay,  there  are  fewer  im¬ 
probable,  or  erroneous  opinions  in  the  world,  than  there  are ;  yet  this  is  certain, 
there  are  fewer,  that  actually  affent  to  them,  and  miflake  them  for  truths,  than 
is  imagined. 

CHAP.  XXI. 

Of  the  divifion  of  the  fciences. 

§  i.  ALL,  that  can  fall  within  the  compafs  of  human  underftanding,  being  Chap. 

either,  firfi,  the  nature  of  things,  as  they  are  in  themfelves,  their  XXI. 
relations,  and  their  manner  of  operation :  or,  fecondly,  that,  which  man  him-  t 
felf  ought  to  do,  as  a  rational  and  voluntary  agent,  for  the  attainment  of  any  Three  lorts- 
end,  efpecially  happinefs :  or,  thirdly,  the  ways  and  means,  whereby  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  both  the  one  and  the  other  of  thefe  is  attained  and  communicated :  I 
think,  fcience  may  be  divided,  properly,  into  thefe  three  forts. 

§  2.  First,  the  knowledge  of  things,  as  they  are  in  their  own  proper  beings,  i.  Phyfica. 
their  conftitutions,  properties,  and  operations ;  whereby  I  mean  not  only  mat¬ 
ter  and  body,  but  fpirits  alfo,  which  have  their  proper  natures,  conftitutions, 
and  operations,  as  well  as  bodies.  This,  in  a  little  more  enlarged  fenfe  of  the 
word,  I  call  tom,  or  natural  philofophy.  The  end  of  this,  is  bare,  fpeculative 
truth ;  and  whatfoever  can  afford  the  mind  of  man  any  fuch,  falls  under  this 
branch,  whether  it  be  God  himfelf,  angels,  fpirits,  bodies,  or  any  of  their 
affections,  as  number,  and  figure,  &c. 

§  3.  Secondly,  n^7w»,  the  fkill  of  right  applying  our  own  powers  and  2.  Pra&ica, 
aClions,  for  the  attainment  of  things  good  and  ufeful.  The  moft  confiderable, 
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Book  IV.  under  this  head  is  e thicks,  which  is  the.  feeking  out  thofe  rules  and  meafures  of 
human  adtions,  which  lead  to  happinefs,  and  the  means  to  pradtife  them.  The 
end  of  this  is  not  bare  fpeculation,  and  the  knowledge  of  truth ;  but  right,  and 
a  condudt  fuitable  to  it. 

«.  ■zvy.tco'jiM.  §4-  Thirdly,  the  third  branch  may  be  called  or  the  dodtrine  of 

figns,  the  moft  ufual  whereof  being  words,  it  is  aptly  enough  termed  alfo  a oyuti, 
logick ;  the  bulinefs  whereof,  is  to  confider  the  nature  of  figns,  the  mind  makes 
ufe  of,  for  the  underftanding  of  things,  or  conveying  its  knowledge  to  others. 
For  fince  the  things,  the  mind  contemplates,  are  none  of  them,  befides  itfelf, 
prefent  to  the  underftanding,  it  is  neceftary  that  fomething  elfe,  as  a  fign,  or  re- 
prefentation  of  the  thing  it  confiders,  fhould  be  prefent  to  it :  and  thefe  are  ideas. 
And  becaufe  the  fcene  of  ideas  that  makes  one  man’s  thoughts,  cannot  be  laid 
open  to  the  immediate  view  of  another,  nor  laid  up  any  where,  but  in  the  me¬ 
mory,  .  a  no  very  fure  repofitory :  therefore,  to  communicate  our  thoughts  to 
one  another,  as  well  as  record  them  for  our  own  ufe,  ligns  of  our  ideas  are  alfo 
neceftary.  Thofe,  which  men  have  found  moft  convenient,  and,  therefore,  ge¬ 
nerally  make  ufe  of,  are  articulate  founds.  The  confideration,  then,  of  ideas  and 
words,  as  the  great  inftruments  of  knowledge,  makes  no  defpicable  part  of  their 
contemplation,  who  would  take  a  view  of  human  knowledge,  in  the  whole  ex¬ 
tent  of  it.  And,  perhaps,  if  they  were  diftindtly  weighed,  and  duly  con  fide  red, 
they  would  afford  us  another  fort  of  logick  and  critick,  than  what  we.  have  been 
hitherto  acquainted  with. 

This  is  the  §  5.  This  feems  to  me  the  firft  and  moft  general,  as  well  as  natural,  divi- 
firft  divifion  f10n  of  the  objedts  of  our  underftanding.  For  a  man  can  employ  his  thoughts 
of  tknowCl'tS  a^out  nothing,  but  either  the  contemplation  of  things  themfelves,  for  the  difco- 
ledge.  very  of  truth ;  or  about  the  things  in  his  own  power,  w'hich  are  his  own  adtions, 
for  the  attainment  of  his  own  ends ;  or  the  figns,  the  mind  makes  ufe  of,  both 
in  the  one  and  the  other,  and  the  right  ordering  of  them,  for  its  clearer  infor¬ 
mation.  All  which  three,  viz.  things,  as  they  are  in  themfelves  knowable  j 
adtions,  as  they  depend  on  us,  in  order  to  happinefs ;  and  the  right  ufe  of  figns, 
in  order  to  knowledge,  being  toto  ccelo  different,  they  feemed  to  me  to  be  the 
three  great  provinces  of  the  intelledtual  world,  wholly  feparate  and  diftindt  one 
from  another. 
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LETTER 

To  the  Right  Reverend 

Edward  Lord  Bilhop  of  Worcefter, 

Concerning  fome  Paflages  relating  to 

v  “  1  .  ’  _  •  '  i  > 

Mr.  Lock  e’s  Eflay  of  Human  Underftanding : 

I  N  A 

.  . »  * .  4,  r  -  * 

Late  DISCOURSE  of  his  Lordihip’s,  in 
Vindication  of  the  Trinity. 


My  Lord, 

CANNOT  but  look  upon  it  as  a  great  honour,  that  your  Lordfhip, 
who  are  fo  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  incomparable  writings 
of  antiquity,  and  know  fo  well  how  to  entertain  your  felf  with  the 
great  men,  in  the  commonwealth  of  letters,  lhould,  at  any  time* 
take  into  your  hand  my  mean  papers ;  and  fo  far  beftbw  any  of 
your  valuable  minutes,  on  my  Eflay  of  Human  Underftanding,  as  to  let  the 
world  fee,  you  have  thought  my  notions  worth  your  Lordfhip’s  confideration. 
My  aim  in  that,  as  well  as  every  thing  elfe  written  by  me,  being  purely  to  fol¬ 
low  truth,  as  far  as  I  could  difeover  it ;  I  think  myfelf  beholden  to  whoever 
fhews  me  my  miftakes,  as  to  one  who,  concurring  in  my  delign,  helps  me  for¬ 
ward  in  my  way. 

Your  Lordfhip  has  been  pleafed  to  favour  me  with  fome  thoughts  of  your’s 
in  this  kind,  in  your  late  “  Learned  Difcourfe,  in  Vindication  of  the  DoCtrine 
of  the  Trinity  ”  and  I  hope  I  may  fay,  have  gone  a  little  out  of  your  way,  to 
do  me  that  kindnefs ;  for  the  obligation  is  thereby  the  greater.  And  if  your 
Lordfhip  has  brought  in  the  mention  of  my  book,  in  a  chapter,  entitled, 
<c  Objections  againft  the  Trinity,  in  point  of  Realon,  anfwered  f  ’  when,  in  my 
whole  Eflay,  I  think,  there  is  not  to  be  found  any  thing  like  an  objection  againft 
the  Trinity:  I  have  the  more  to  acknowledge  to  your  Lordfhip,  who  would 
not  let  the  foreignnefs  of  the  fubjeCt  hinder  your  Lordfhip  from  endeavouring  to 
fet  me  right,  as  to  fome  errors  your  Lordfhip  apprehends  in  my  book :  when 
other  writers,  ufing  fome  notions  like  mine,  gave  you  that,  which  was  occafion 
enough  for  you,  to  do  me  the  favour  to  take  notice  of  what  you  diflike  in  my 
Eflay. 

Your  Lordfhip’s  name  is  of  fo  great  authority  in  the  learned  world,  that  I, 
who  profefs  myfelf  more  ready,  upon  conviction,  to  recant,  than  I  was  at  firft 
to  publifh  my  miftakes,  cannot  pay  that  refpeCt  is  due  to  it,  without  telling  the 
reafons,  why  I  ftill  retain  any  of  my  notions,  after  your  Lordfhip’s  having  ap¬ 
peared  diflatisfied  with  them.  This  muft  be  my  apology,  and  I  hope  fuch  a 
one  as  your  Lordfhip  will  allow,  for  my  examining  what  you  have  printed, 
againft  feveral  paflages  in  my  book,  and  my  fhewing  the  reafons,  why  it  has  not 
prevailed  with  me  to  quit  them. 

That  your  Lordfhip’s  rcafonings  may  lofe  none  of  their  force,  by  my  mif- 
apprehending,  or  mifreprelenting  them,  (a  way  too  familiarly  ufed  in  writings, 

that 
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that  have  any  appearance  of  controvert)  I  fliall  crave  leave  to  give  the  reader 
your  Lordfhip’s  arguments  in  the  full  ltrength  of  your  own  expreffions  ;  that  fo, 
in  them,  he  may  have  the  advantage  to  fee  the  deficiency  of  my  anfwers,  in  any 
point,  where  I  {hall  be  fo  unfortunate  as  not  to  perceive,  or  not  to  follow  the 
light,  your  Lordfhip  affords  me. 

Your  Lordfhip  having,  in  the  two  or  three  preceding  pages,  juftjy,  as  I 
think,  found  fault  with  the  account  of  reafon,  given  by  the  Unitarians  and  a 
late  writer,  in  thofe  paffages  you  quote  out  of  them ;  and  then  coming  to  the 
Nature  of  Subftance,  p.  233.  and  relating  what  that  author  has  faid,  concern¬ 
ing  the  mind’s  getting  of  fimple  ideas,  and  thofe  fimple  ideas,  being  the  foie 
matter  and  foundation  of  all  our  reafonings,  your  Lordfhip  thus  concludes, 
p.  234. 

“  Then  it  follows,  that  we  can  have  no  foundation  of  reafoning,  where 
“  there  can  be  no  fucli  ideas,  from  fenfation,  or  reflection.” 

tc  Now  this  is  the  cafe  of  fubftance;  it  is  not  intromitted  by  the  fenfes,  nor 
“  depends  upon  the  operation  of  the  mind ;  and  fo  it  cannot  be  within  the  com- 
<c  pafs  of  our  reafon.  And,  therefore,  I  do  not  wonder,  that  the  gentlemen  of 
“  this  new  way  of  reafoning,  have  almoft  difcarded  fubftance,  out  of  the  rea- 
“  fonable  part  of  the  world.  For  they  not  only  tell  us,”  &c. 

This,  as  I  remember,  is  the  firft  place,  where  your  Lordfhip  is  pleafed  to 
quote  any  thing  out  of  my  “  Efifay  of  Human  Underftanding,”  which  your 
Lordfhip  does  in  thefe  words  following. 

“  That  we  can  have  no  idea  of  it  by  fenfation,  or  reflection;  but  that 
“  nothing  is  fignified  by  it,  only  an  uncertain  fuppofition  of  we  know  not 
“  what.”  and  therefore  it  is  parallelled  more  than  once,  with  the  Indian  philo- 
fopher’s  “  He-knew-not-what,  which  fupported  the  tortoife,  that  fupported 
“  the  elephant,  that  fupported  the  earth :  fo  fubftance  was  found  out  only  to 
“  fupport  accidents.  And  that,  when  We  talk  of  fubftances,  we  talk  like  chil- 
“  dren ;  who  being  afked  a  queftion  about  fomewhat,  which  they  knew  not, 
“  readily  give  this  fatisfaCtory  anfwer,  that  it  is  fomething.” 

Thefe  words  of  mine,  your  Lordfhip  brings  to  prove,  that  I  am  one  of  “  the 
<x  gentlemen  of  this  new  way  of  reafoning,  that  have  almoft  difcarded  fubftance 
<c  out  of  the  reafonable  part  of  the  world.”  An  accufation,  which  your  Lord¬ 
fhip  will  pardon  me,  if  I  do  not  readily  know  what  to  plead  to,  becaufe  I  do 
not  underhand,  what  it  is  “  almoft  to  difcard  fubftance  out  of  the  reafonable 
part  of  the  world.”  If  your  Lordfhip  means  by  it,  that  I  deny,  or  doubt,  that 
there  is  in  the  world  any  fuch  thing,  as  fubftance,  that  your  Lordfhip  will 
‘  acquit  me  of,  when  your  Lordfhip  looks  again  into  that  chapter,  which  you  have 
’  cited  more  than  once,  where  your  Lordfhip  will  find  thefe  words. 

“  When  we  talk,  or  think,  of  any  particular  fort  of  corporeal  fubftances, 
“  as  horfe,  ftone,  &c.  tho’  the  idea  we  have  of  either  of  them,  be  but  the 
“  complication,  or  collection,  of  thofe  feveral  fimple  ideas  of  fenfible  qualities, 
cc  which  we  ufe  to  find  united  in  the  thing,  called  horfe,  or  ftone ;  yet  becaufe 
“  we  cannot  conceive,  how  they  fhould  fubfift  alone,  nor  one  in  another,  we 
“  fuppofe  them  exifting  in,  and  fupported  by  fome  common  fubjeCt,  which  fup- 
“  port  we  denote  by  the  name,  fubftance ;  tho’  it  be  certain,  we  have  no  clear 
“  or  diftinCt  idea  of  that  thing  we  fuppofe  a  fupport.”  And  again, 

5.  “  The  fame  happens  concerning  the  operations  of  the  mind,  viz.  thinking, 

cc  reafoning,  fearing,  &c.  which  we  conlidering  not  to  fubfift  of  themfelves, 
“  nor  apprehending  how  they  can  belong  to  body,  or  be  produced  by  it,  we 
“  are  apt  to  think  thefe  the  aCtions  of  fome  other  fubftance,  which  we  call 
“  fpirit :  whereby  yet  it  is  evident,  that  having  no  other  idea,  or  notion,  of 
cc  matter,  but  fomething  wherein  thofe  many  fenfible  qualities,  which  affeCt 
“  our  fenfes,  do  fubfift ;  by  fuppofing  a  fubftance,  wherein  thinking,  know- 
“  ing,  doubting,  and  a  power  of  moving,  &c.  do  fubfift,  we  have  as  clear  a 
“  notion  of  the  nature,  or  fubftance,  of  fpirit,  as  we  have  of  body ;  the  one 
“  being  fuppofed  to  be  (without  knowing  what  it  is)  the  fubftratum  to  thofe 
<c  fimple  ideas,  we  have  from  without ;  and  the  other  fuppofed  (with  a  like 

“  ignorance 
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“  ignorance  of  what  it  is)  to  be  the  fubftratum  to  thole  operations,  which  we 
<{  experiment  in  ourfelves  within.”  And  again, 

“  Whatever,  therefore,  be  the  fecret  nature  of  fubftance  in  general,  all  §6. 

“  the  ideas  we  have,  of  particular  diftinft  fubftances,  are  nothing  but  feveral 
“  combinations  of  fimple  ideas,  co-cxifting  in  fuch,  tho’  unknown,  caufe  of 
“  their  union,  as  makes  the  whole  fubfift  of  itfelf.” 

And  I  further  fay,  in  the  fame  fedtion,  “  That  "we  fuppofe  thefe  combina- 
<c  tions  to  reft  in,  and  to  be  adherent  to,  that  unknown,  common  fubjed, 

“  which  inheres  not  in  any  thing  elfe.  And  that  our  complex  ideas  of  fub- 
“  ftances,  belides  all  thofe  fimple  ideas,  they  are  made  up  of,  have  always  the 
“  confufed  idea  of  fomething  to  which  they  belong,  and  in  which. they  fubfift : 

“  and,  therefore,  when  we  fpeak  of  any  fort  of  fubftance,  we  fay  it  is  a  thing 
“  having  fuch  and  fuch  qualities ;  a  body  is  a  thing  that  is  extended,  figured 
“  and  capable  of  motion  ;  a  fpirit,  a  thing  capable  of  thinking.” 

These,  and  the  like  falhions  of  fpeaking,  intimate,  that  the  fubftance  is 
fuppofed  always  fomething,  befides  the  extenfion,  figure,  folidity,  motion, 
thinking,  or  other  obfervable  idea,  tho’  we  know  not  what  it  is. 

“  Our  idea  of  body,  I  fay,  is  an  extended,  folid  fubftance ;  and  our  idea  B.  ii.  c.  23. 
“  of  our  fouls,  is  of  a  fubftance  that  thinks.”  So  that,  as  long  as  there  is  §  22- 
any  fuch  thing  as  body,  or  Ipirit,  in  the  world,  I  have  done  nothing  to¬ 
wards  the  difcarding  fubftance  out  of  the  reafonable  part  of  the  world.  Nay, 
as  long  as  there  is  any  fimple  idea,  or  fenfible  quality,  left,  according  to  my  way 
of  arguing,  fubftance  cannot  be  difcarded ;  becaufe  all  fimple  ideas,  all  fenfi¬ 
ble  qualities,  carry  with  them  a  fuppofition  of  a  fubftratum  to  exift  in,  and  of 
a  fubftance,  wherein  they  inhere  :  and  of  this,  that  whole  chapter  is  fo  full, 
that  I  challenge  any  one,  who  reads  it,  to  think  I  have  almoft,  or  one  jot, 
difcarded  fubftance  out  of  the  reafonable  part  of  the  world.  And  of  this,  man, 
horfe,  fun,  water,  iron,  diamond,  &c.  which  I  have  mentioned  of  diftindt 
forts  of  fubftances,  will  be  my  witneffes,  as  long  as  any  fuch  thing  remains  in 
being ;  of  which  I  fay,  “  that  the  ideas  of  fubftances  are  fuch  combinations  of  B.  ii.  c.  12. 
<c  fimple  ideas,  as  are  taken  to  reprefent  diftindt,  particular  things,  fubfifting  §  6. 

<c  by  themfelves,  in  which  the  fuppofed,  or  confufed,  idea  of  fubftance  is  al~ 

**  ways  the  firft  and  chief.” 

If  by  almoft  difcarding  fubftance  out  of  the  reafonable  part  of  the  world, 
your  Lordfhip  means,  that  I  have  deftroyed,  and  almoft  difcarded  the  true  idea, 
we  have  of  it,  by  calling  it  a  “  fubftratum,  a  fuppofition  of,  we  know  not  b.  ii.  c.  23. 

what,  fupport  of  fuch  qualities,  as  are  capable  of  producing  fimple  ideas  in  us,  §  1. 

“  an  obfcure  and  relative  idea :  that,  without  knowing  what  it  is,  it  is  that  | 2' 

“  which  fupports  accidents:  fo  that  of  fubftance,  we  have  no  idea  of  what  it  b^i,  c>  I3. 

“  is,  but  only  a  confufed  obfcure  one,  of  what  it  does :”  I  muft  confefs  this  §  19. 

and  the  like,  I  have  faid  of  our  idea  of  fubftance  ;  and  fiiould  be  very  glad  to 

be  convinced  by  your  Lordfhip,  or  any  body  elfe,  that  I  have  fpoken  too  meanly  of 

it.  He,  that  would  (hew  me  a  more  clear  and  diftindt  idea  of  fubftance,  would 

do  me  a  kindnefs  I  fhould  thank  him  for.  But  this  is  the  beft  I  can  hitherto 

find,  either  in  my  own  thoughts,  or  in  the  books  of  logicians :  for  their  account, 

or,  idea,  of  it  is,  that  it  is  “  Ens,  or  res  per  fe  fubfiftens,  et  fubftans  acciden- 

tibus ;”  which  in  effect  is  no  more,  but  that  fubftance  is  a  being,  or  thing ;  or 

in  fhort,  fomething,  they  know  not  what,  or  of  which  they  have  no  clearer 

idea,  than  that  it  is  fomething,  which  fupports  accidents,  or  other  fimple  ideas, 

or  modes,  and  is  not  fupported  itfelf,  as  a  mode,  or  an  accident.  So  that  I 

do  not  fee  but  Burgerfdicius,  Sanderfon,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  logicians,  muft 

be  reckoned  with  “  the  gentlemen  of  this  new  way  of  reafoning,  who  have 

“  almoft  difcarded  fubftance  out  of  the  reafonable  part  of  the  world.” 

But  fuppofing,  my  Lord,  that  I,  or  thefe  gentlemen,  logicians  of  note  in 
the  fchools,  fhould  own,  that  we  have  a  very  imperfect,  obfcure,  inadequate 
idea  of  fubftance  ;  would  it  not  be  a  little  too  hard  to  charge  us,  with  dif¬ 
carding  fubftance  out  of  the  world  ?  For  what  almoft  difcarding,  and  reafon¬ 
able  part  of  the  world,  fignifies,  I  muft  confefs,  I  do  not  clearly  comprehend  : 
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but  let  almoft,  and  reafonable  part,  fignify  here,  what  they  will,  for  I  dare 
fay  your  Lordlhip  meant  fomething  by  them,  would  not  your  Lordlhip  think 
you  were  a  little  hardly  dealt  with,  if  for  acknowledging  yourfelf  to  have  a 
very  imperfect  and  inadequate  idea  of  God,  or  of  feveral  other  things  which, 
in  this  very  treatife,  you  confefs  our  under  (landings  come  lhort  in,  and  cannot 
comprehend,  you  fhould  be  accufed  to  be  one  of  thefe  gentlemen,  that  have 
almoft  difcarded  God,  or  thofe  other  myfterious  things,  whereof,  you  contend, 
we  have  very  imperfect  and  inadequate  ideas,  out  of  the  reafonable  world  ? 
For,  I  fuppofe,  your  Lordlhip  means  by  “  almoft  difcarding  out  of  the  rea¬ 
fonable  world,”  fomething  that  is  blameable,  for  it  leems  not  to  be  inferted 
for  a  commendation  j  and  yet,  I  think,  he  deferves  no  blame,  who  owns 
the  having  imperfect,  inadequate,  obfcure  ideas,  where  he  has  no  better: 
however,  if  it  be  inferred  from  thence,  that  either  he  almoft  excludes  thofe 
things  out  of  being,  or  out  of  rational  difcourl'e,  if  that  be  meant,  by  the  rea¬ 
fonable  world  ;  for  the  firft  of  thefe  will  not  hold,  becaufe  the  being  of  things 
in  the  world  depends  not  on  our  ideas :  the  latter,  indeed,  is  true,  in  fome 
degree,  but  is  no  fault  j  for  it  is  certain,  that  where  we  have  imperfect,  inade¬ 
quate,  confufed,  obfcure  ideas,  we  cannot  difcourfe  and  reafon  about  thofe 
things  fo  well,  fully  and  clearly,  as  if  we  had  perfect,  adequate,  clear  and 
diftindt  ideas. 

Your  Lordlhip,  I  muft  own,  with  great  reafon,  takes  notice  that  I  parallelled 
more  than  once,  our  idea  of  fubftance,  with  the  Indian  philofopher’s  he-knew- 
not-what,  which  fupported  the  tortoife,  &c. 

This  repetition  is,  I  confefs,  a  fault  in  exadt  writing:  but  I  having  acknow¬ 
ledged  and  excufed  it,  in  thefe  words,  in  my  preface  j  “  I  am  not  ignorant, 
<c  how  little  I  herein  confult  my  own  reputation,  when  I  knowingly  let 
“  my  Eflay  go  with  a  fault,  fo  apt  to  difguft  the  moft  judicious,  who  are 
“  always  the  niceft  readers.”  And  there  further  add,  “  that  I  did  not  publifti 
“  my  Eftay  for  fuch  great  mafters  of  knowledge,  as  your  Lordlhip ;  but  fitted 
<c  it  to  men  of  my  own  fize,  to  whom  repetitions  might  be  fometimes 
‘c  ufeful.”  It  would  not,  therefore,  have  been  befides  your  Lordlhip’s  gene- 
rofity  (who  were  not  intended  to  be  provoked  by  this  repetition)  to  have  palfed 
by  luch  a  fault,  as  this,  in  one,  who  pretends  not  beyond  the  lower  rank  of 
writers.  But  I  fee  your  Lordlhip  would  have  me  exadt,  and  without  any 
faults ;  and  I  wilh  I  could  be  fo,  the  better  to  deferve  your  Lordlhip’s  appro¬ 
bation. 

My  faying,  cc  that  when  we  talk  of  fubftance,  we  talk  like  children,  who 
<c  being  alked  a  queftion  about  fomething,  which  they  know  not,  readily  give 
<c  this  fatisfadtory  anfwer,  “  that  it  is  fomething  ■”  your  Lordlhip  feems  mightily 
to  lay  to  heart,  in  thefe  words  that  follow. 

235.  “  If  this  be  the  truth  of  the  cafe,  we  muft  ftill  talk  like  children,  and  I  know 

“  not  how  it  can  be  remedied.  For,  if  we  cannot  come  at  a  rational  idea  of 
“  fubftance,  we  can  have  no  principle  of  certainty  to  go  upon,  in  this  debate. 

If  your  Lordlhip  has  any  better  and  diftindter  idea  of  fubftance  than  mine 
is,  which  I  have  given  an  account  of,  your  Lordlhip  is  not  at  all  concerned 
in  what  I  have  there  faid.  But  thofe,  whofe  idea  of  fubftance,  whether  a  ra¬ 
tional,  or  not  rational  idea,  is  like  mine,  fomething,  they  know  not  what,  muft 
in  that,  with  me,  talk  like  children,  when  they  fpeak  of  fomething,  they 
know  not  what.  For  a  philofopher,  that  fays,  that  which  fupports  accidents 
is  fomething,  he  knows  not  what  j  and  a  country-man  that  fays,  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  great  church  at  Harlem,  is  fupported  by  fomething,  he  knows  not 
what ;  and  a  child,  that  ftands  in  the  dark,  upon  his  mother’s  muff,  and  fays,  he 
ftands  upon  fomething,  he  knows  not  what,  in  this  refpedt  talk  all  three  alike.  But 
if  the  countryman  knows,  that  the  foundation  of  the  church  at  Harlem  is  fup¬ 
ported  by  a  rock,,  as  the  houfes  about  Briftol  are ;  or  by  gravel,  as  the  houfes 
about  London  are ;  or  by  wooden  piles,  as  the  houfes  in  Amfterdam  are  j  it  is 
plain,  that  then,  having  a  clear  and  diftindt  idea  of  the  thing,  that  fiipports  the 
church,  he  does  not  talk  of  this  matter,  as  a  child,  nor  will  he,  of  the  fupport  of 

accidents, 
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accidents,  when  he  has  a  clearer  and  more  diftind  idea  of  it,  than  that  it  is 
barely  fomething.  But  as  long  as  we  think  like  children,  in  cafes,  where  our 
ideas  are  no  clearer,  nor  diftinder  than  theirs,  I  agree  with  your  Lordlhip,  that 
I  know  not  how  it  can  be  remedied,  but  that  we  mu  ft  talk  like  them. 

Your  Lordfhip’s  next  paragraph  begins  thus :  “  I  do  not  fay,  that  we  can  F.  235. 
have  a  clear  idea  of  fubftance,  either  by  fenfation  or  refledion  ;  but  from 
hence  I  argue,  that  this  is  a  very  infufficient  diftribution  of  the  ideas,  necef- 
“  fary  to  reafon.” 

Your  Lordlhip  here  argues  againft  a  proportion,  that  I  know  no  body  that 
holds :  I  am  fare  the  author  of  The  Eftay  of  Human  Underftanding  never 
thought,  nor,  in  that  Eftay,  hath  any  where  faid,  that  the  ideas,  that  come  into 
the  mind  by  fenfation  and  refledion,  are  all  the  ideas  that  are  neceftary  to  reafon, 
or  that  reafon  is  exercifed  about ;  for  then,  he  muft  have  laid  by  all  the  ideas  of 
Ample  and  mixed  modes  and  relations,  and  the  complex  ideas,  of  the  Ipecies  of 
fubftances,  about  which  he  has  fpent  fo  many  chapters ;  and  muft  have  denied 
that  thefe  complex  ideas  are  the  objeds  of  men’s  thoughts,  or  reafonings,  which 
he  is  far  enough  from.  All  that  he  has  faid  about  fenfation  and  refledion  is, 
that  all  our  Ample  ideas  are  received  by  them,  and  that  thefe  Ample  ideas  are  the 
fouudation  of  all  our  knowledge,  for  as  much  as  all  our  complex,  relative,  and 
general  ideas  are  made  by  the  mind,  abftrading,  enlarging,  comparing,  com¬ 
pounding  and  referring,  &c.  thefe  Ample  ideas,  and  their  feveral  combinations, 
one  to  another,  whereby  complex  and  general  ideas  are  formed,  of  modes,  re¬ 
lations,  and  the  feveral  fpecies  of  fubftances,  all  which  are  made  ufe  of,  by 
reafon,  as  well  as  the  other  faculties  of  the  mind. 

I  therefore  agree  with  your  Lordlhip,  that  the  ideas  of  fenfation,  or 
refledion,  is  a  very  infufflcient  diftribution  of  the  ideas  neceftary  to  reafon.  Only 
my  agreement  with  your  Lordfhip  had  been  more  intire  to  the  whole  fentence,  if 
your  Lordfhip  had  rather  faid,  ideas  made  ufe  of  by  reafon;  becaufe  I  do  not 
well  know  what  is  meant  by  ideas,  neceftary  to  reafon.  For  reafon,  being  a 
faculty  of  the  mind,  nothing,  in  my  poor  opinion,  can  properly  be  faid  to  be 
neceftary  to  that  faculty,  but  what  is  required  to  its  being.  As  nothing  is  necef- 
fary  to  tight  in  a  man,  but  fuch  a  conftitution  of  the  body  and  organ,  that  a 
man  may  have  the  power  of  feeing ;  fo  I  fubmit  it  to  your  Lordfhip,  whether 
any  thing  can  properly  be  faid,  to  be  neceftary  to  reafon  in  a  man,  but  fuch  a 
conftitution  of  body,  or  mind,  or  both,  as  may  give  him  the  power  of  reafoning. 

Indeed,  fuch  a  particular  fort  of  objed,  or  inftruments,  may  be  fome 
times  laid  to  be  neceftary  to  the  eye,  but  that  is  never  faid,  in  reference  to 
the  faculty  of  feeing,  but  in  reference  to  fome  particular  end  of  feeing ;  and 
then  a  microfcope,  and  a  mite  may  be  neceftary  to  the  eye,  if  the  end  propofed 
be,  to  know  the  fhape  and  parts  of  that  animal.  And  fo,  if  a  man  would  rea¬ 
fon  about  fubftance,  then  the  idea  of  fubftance  is  neceftary  to  his  reafon :  but 
yet,  I  doubt  not,  but  that  many  a  rational  creature  has  been,  who,  in  all  his 
life,  never  bethought  himfelf  of  any  neceflity  his  reafon  had,  of  an  idea  of  fub¬ 
ftance. 

Your  Lordfhip’s  next  words  are;  “  for,  befides  thefe,  there  muft  be  fome  p.  233. 

“  general  ideas,  which  the  mind  doth  form,  not  by  mere  comparing  thofe  ideas 
“  it  has  got,  from  fenfe,  or  refledion  ;  but  by  forming  diftind  general  notions  of 
“  things  from  particular  ideas.” 

Here,  again,  I  perfedly  agree  with  your  Lordfhip,  that,  betides  the  par¬ 
ticular  ideas,  received  from  fenlation  and  refledion,  the  mind  “  forms  general 
“  ideas,  not  by  mere  comparing  thofe  ideas  it  has  got  by  fenfation  and  refledion ;” 
for  this  I  do  not  remember  I  ever  faid.  But  this  I  fay,  “  ideas  become  general,  B.  iil.  c.  3. 
“  by  feparating  them  from  the  circumftances  of  time  and  place,  and  any  other  §  6. 

“  ideas,  that  may  determine  them  to  this,  or  that,  particular  exiftence.  By 
“  this  way  of  abftradion  they  are  made,  &c.”  And  to  the  fame  purpofe,  I  B.  i.  c.  11. 
explain  myfelf  in  another  place.  §  9’ 

Your  Lordlhip  fays,  “  the  mind  forms  general  ideas,  by  forming  general 

“  nations  of  things  from  particular  ideas.”  And  I  fay,  “  the  mind  forms 

“  general 
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<c  general  ideas,  by  abftracfting  from  particular  ones.”  So  that  there  is  no  diffe¬ 
rence,  that  I  perceive,  between  us,  in  this  matter,  but  only  a  little  in  ex- 
preflion. 

P.  235.  It  follows,  <f  and  among  thefe  general  notions,  or  rational  ideas,  fubftance 
“  is  one  of  the  firft ;  becaufe  we  find,  that  we  can  have  no  true  conceptions  of 
“  any  modes,  or  accidents,  (no  matter  which)  but  we  muft  conceive  a  fubftra- 
“  turn,  or  fubjedl,  wherein  they  are.  Since  it  is  a  repugnancy  to  our  firft  con- 
“  ceptions  of  things,  that  modes,  or  accidents,  fhould  lubfift  by  themfelves; 
“  and,  therefore,  the  rational  idea  of  fubftance,  is  one  of  the  firft;  and  moft 
“  natural  ideas  in  our  minds.” 

Whether  the  general  idea  of  fubftance  be  one  of  the  firft,  or  moft  natu¬ 
ral,  ideas  in  our  minds,  I  will  not  difpute  with  your  Lordfhip,  as  not  being,. 
I  think,  very  material  to  the  matter  in  hand.  But,  as  to  the  idea  of  fubftance, 
what  it  is,  and  how  we  come  by  it,  your  Lordfhip  fays,  “  it  is  a  repugnancy  to 
<c  our  conceptions  of  things,  that  modes  and  accidents  fhould  fublift  by  them- 
“  felves ;  and,  therefore,  we  muft  conceive  a  fubftratum,  wherein  they  are.” 

B.  ii.  c.  23.  And,  I  fay,  “  becaufe  we  cannot  conceive  how  fimple  ideas  of  fenfible  qua- 
§  4-  “  lities  fhould  fubfift  alone,  or  one  in  another,  we  fuppofe  them  exifting  in,  and 

§  1.  “  fupported  by,  fome  common  fubjedt.”  Which  I,  with  your  Lordfhip,  call 
alfo  fubftratum. 

What  now  can  be  more  confonant  to  itfelf,  than  what  your  Lordfhip  and  I 
have  faid,  in  thefe  two  paflages,  is  confonant  to  one  another  ?  whereupon,  my 
Lord,  give  me  leave,  I  befeech  you,  to  boaft  to  the  world,  that  what  I  have 
faid,  concerning  our  general  idea  of  fubftance,  and  the  way,  how  we  come  by 
it,  has  the  honour  to  be  confirmed  by  your  Lordfhip’s  authority.  And  that  from 
hence  I  may  be  fure  the  faying,  [that  the  general  idea,  we  have  of  fubftance,  is, 
that  it  is  a  fubftratum,  or  fupport,  to  modes  or  accidents,  wherein  they  do  fub¬ 
fift:  :  and  that  the  mind  forms  it,  becaufe  it  cannot  conceive  how  they  fhould  fub¬ 
fift  of  themfelves,]  has  no  objection  in  it  againft  the  Trinity;  for  then  your  Lord¬ 
fhip  would  not,  I  know,  be  of  that  opinion,  nor  own  it,  in  a  chapter,  where 
you  are  anfwering  objections  againft  the  Trinity;  however  my  words,  which 
amount  to  no  more,  have  been  (I  know  not  how)  brought  into  that  chapter : 
tho’  what  they  have  to  do  there,  I  muft  confefs  to  your  Lordfhip,  I  do  not 
yet  fee. 

P.  236.  In  the  next  words,  your  Lordfhip  fays,  “  but  we  are  ftill  told,  that  our  under- 
“  ftandings  can  have  no  other  ideas,  but  either  from  fenfation,  or  refle&ion.” 

B.  ii.  c.  1.  The  words  of  that  fedtion  your  Lordfhip  quotes,  are  thefe;  “  the  under- 
§  5*  “  ftanding  feems  to  me,  not  to  have  the  leaft  glimmering  of  any  ideas,  which 

“  it  doth  not  receive  from  one  of  thefe  two.  External  objedts  furnifh  the  mind 
“  with  the  ideas  of  fenfible  qualities,  which  are  all  thofe  different  perceptions, 

“  they  produce  in  us :  and  the  mind  furnifhes  the  underftanding  with  ideas  of 
“  its  own  operations.  Thefe,  when  we  have  taken  a  full  furvey  of  them,  and 
“  their  feveral  modes,  and  the  compofitions  made  out  of  them,  we  fhall  find  to 
<c  contain  all  our  whole  ftock  of  ideas ;  and  that  we  have  nothing  in  our  minds, 

“  which  did  not  come  in  one  of  thofe  two  ways.  Let  any  one  examine  his  own 
“  thoughts,  and  thoroughly  fearch  into  his  underftanding,  and  then  let  him  tell 
“  me,  whether  all  the  original  ideas  he  has  there,  are  any  other  than  of  the  ob- 
“  jedts  of  his  fenfes,  or  of  the  operations  of  his  mind,  confidered  as  objedts  of 
“  his  reflection :  and  how  great  a  mafs  of  knowledge  foever  he  imagines  to  be 
“  lodged  there,  he  will  upon  taking  a  ftridt  view,  fee,  that  he  has  not  any  idea 
“  in  his  mind  but  what  one  of  thefe  two  have  imprinted,  tho’,  perhaps,  with 
“  infinite  variety  compounded  and  inlarged  by  the  underftanding,  as  we  {hall 
“  fee  hereafter.” 

These  words  feem  to  me  to  fignify  fomething  different,  from  what  your 
Lordfhip  has  cited  out  of  them ;  and  if  they  do  not,  were  intended,  I  am  fure, 
by  me,  to  fignify  all  thofe  complex  ideas  of  modes,  relations,  and  fpecifick  fub- 
ftances;  which  how  the  mind  itfelf  forms  out  of  fimple  ideas,  I  have  {hewn,  in 
the  following  part  of  my  book,  and  intended  to  refer  to  it,  by  thefe  words, 

“  as 
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“  as  we  fhall  fee  hereafter,”  with  which  I  clofe  that  paragraph.  But  if  by 
ideas,  your  Lordfhip  fignifies  limple  ideas,  in  the  words  ypu  have  fet  down,  I 
grant,  then,  they  contain  my  fenfe,  viz.  “  that  our  underftandings  can  have 
(i.  e.  in  the  natural  exercife  of  our  faculties)  “  no  other  limple  ideas,  but  either 
“  from  fenfation,  or  reflection.” 

Your  Lordlhip  goes  on  :  “  and  [we  are  ftill  told]  that  herein  chiefly  lies  the 
“  excellency  of  mankind  above  brutes,  that  thefe  cannot  abftraCt  and  inlarge 
“  ideas,  as  men  do.” 

Had  your  Lordfhip  done  me  the  favour  to  have  quoted  the  place  in  my 
book,  from  whence  you  had  taken  thefe  words,  I  fhould  not  have  been  at  a 
lofs,  where  to  find  them.  Thofe  in  my  book,  which  I  can  remember,  any 
where,  come  neareft  to  them,  run  thus. 

“  This,  I  think,  I  may  be  pofitive  in,  that  the  power  of  abftraCting  is  not  B.  ii.  c.  u 
“  at  all  in  brutes;  and  that  the  having  of  general  ideas,  is  that,  which  puts  a  §  I0- 
“  perfect  diftinCtion  betwixt  man  and  brutes ;  and  is  an  excellency,  which  the 
“  faculties  of  brutes  do,  by  no  means,  attain  to.” 

Tho’,  fpeaking  of  the  faculties  of  the  human  underftanding,  I  took  occafion, 
by  the  by,  to  conjecture  how  far  brutes  partook  with  men,  in  any  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  faculties ;  yet  it  never  entered  into  my  thoughts,  on  that  occafion,  to 
compare  the  utmoft  perfections  of  human  nature  with  that  of  brutes;  and, 
therefore,  was  far  from  faying,  “  herein  chiefly  lies  the  excellency  of  mankind 
above  brutes,  that  thefe  cannot  abftraCt  and  inlarge  their  ideas,  as  men  do.”  For 
it  feems  to  me  an  abfurdity,  I  would  not  willingly  be  guilty  of,  to  fay,  that  the 
“  excellency  of  mankind  lies  chiefly,  or  any  ways  in  this,  that  brutes  cannot 
abftraCt.”  For  brutes  being  not  able  to  do  any  thing,  cannot  be  any  excellency 
of  mankind.  The  ability  of  mankind  does  not  lie  in  the  impotency,  or  difabi- 
lities  of  brutes.  If  your  Lordfhip  had  charged  me  to  have  faid,  that  herein  lies 
one  excellency  of  mankind  above  brutes,  viz,  that  men  can,  and  brutes  cannot 
abftraCt ;  I  m  uft  have  owned  it  to  be  my  fenfe :  but  what  I  ought  to  fay,  to 
what  your  Lordfhip  approved,  or  dilproved  of,  in  it,  I  fhall  better  understand, 
when  I  know  to  what  purpofe  your  Lordlhip  was  pleafed  to  cite  it. 

The  immediately  following  paragraph  runs  thus :  “  but  how  corpes  the  gene-  P.  236. 

“  ral  idea,  of  fubftance,  to  be  framed  in  our  minds?”  Is  this  by  “  abftraCting 
“  and  inlarging  Ample  ideas?  no,  “  but  it  is  by  a  complication  of  many  Ample  B.  2.  c.  23 
“  ideas  together:  becaufe,  not  imagining  how  thefe  Ample  ideas  can  fubfift  by  § 

“  themfelves,  we  accuftom  ourfelves  to  luppofe  fome  fubftratum,  wherein  they 
{C  do  fubfift,  and  from  whence  they  do  relult,  which,  therefore,  we  call,  fub- 
“  fiance.”  And  is  this  all,  indeed,  that  is  to  be  faid  for  the  being  of  fub- 
“  ftance,  “  that  we  accuftom  our  felves  to  fuppole  a  fubftratum  ?”  “  Is  that 
cuftom  grounded  upon  true  reafon,  or  not  ?  If  not,  then  accidents,  or  modes, 

“  muft  fubfift  of  themfelves,  and  thefe  fimple  ideas  need  no  tortoife  to  fupport 
“  them :  for  figures  and  colours,  &c.  would  do  well  enough  of  themfelves, 

“  but  for  fome  fancies  men  have  accuftomed  themfelves  to.” 

Herein  your  Lordfhip  feems  to  charge  me  with  two  faults:  one,  that  I 
make  “  the  general  idea  of  fubftance  to  be  framed,  not  by  abftraCting  and  en- 
“  larging  fimple  ideas,  but  by  a  complication  of  many  fimple  ideas  together :” 
the  other,  as  if  I  had  faid,  the  being  of  fubftance  had  no  other  foundation,  but 
the  fancies,  of  men. 

As  to  the  firft  of  thefe,  I  beg  leave  to  remind  your  Lordfhip,  that  I  fay,  in 
more  places  than  one,  and  particularly  thofe  above  quoted,  where,  ex  profeftb, 

I  treat  of  abftraCtion  and  general  ideas,  that  they  are  all  made  by  abftraCting ; 
and,  therefore,  could  not  be  underftood  to  mean,  that  that  of  fubftance  was 
made  any  other  way ;  however  my  pen  might  have  flipped,  or  the  negligence 
of  expreflion,  where  I  might  have  fomething  elfe,  than  the  general  idea  of  fub¬ 
ftance  in  view,  might  make  me  feem  to  fay  fo. 

That  I  was  not  fpeaking  of  the  general  idea  of  fubftance,  in  the  pafiage 
your  Lordfhip  quotes,  is  manifeft  from  the  title  of  that  chapter,  which  is,  <£  of 
the  complex  ideas  of  fubftances.”  And  the  firft  feCtion  of  it,  which  your 
Lordlhip  cites,  for  thofe  words  you  have  fet  down,  ftands  thus : 
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“  The  mind  being,  as  I  have  declared,  furniffied  with  a  great  number  of 
the  fimple  ideas,  conveyed  in  by  the  fenfes,  as  they  are  found  in  exterior 
things,  or  by  reflections  on  its  own  operations,  takes  notice  alfo,  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  thefe  fimple  ideas  go  conftantly  together ;  which  being  pre¬ 
fumed  to  belong  to  one  thing,  and  words  being  fuited  to  common  apprehen- 
fion,  and  made  ufe  of,  for  quick  difpatch,  are  called,  fo  united  in  one  fubjedt, 
by  one  name ;  which,  by  inadvertency,  we  are  apt  afterward  to  talk  of,  and 
conflder  as  one  fimple  idea,  which,  indeed,  is  a  complication  of  many  ideas  to¬ 
gether  :  becaufe,  as  I  have  faid,  not  imagining  how  thefe  fimple  ideas  can  fubfift 
by  themfelves,  we  accuftom  ourfelves  to  fiippofe  fome  fubftratum,  wherein  they 
do  fubfift,  and  from  which  they  do  refultj  which  therefore  we  call  fub- 


<c  ftance.” 

In  which  words,  I  do  not  obferve  any,  that  deny  the  general  idea  of  fubftance 
to  be  made  by  abftradtion ;  nor  any  that  fay,  “it  is  made  by  a  complication  of 
many  fimple  ideas  together.”  But  fpeaking,  in  that  place,  of  the  ideas  of  diftindt 
fubftances,  fuch  as  man,  horfe,  gold,  &c.  I  fay  they  are  made  up  of  certain  com¬ 
binations  of  fimple  ideas ;  which  combinations  are  looked  upon,  each  of  them* 
as  one  fimple  idea,  tho’  they  are  many ;  and  we  call  it  by  one  name  of  fubftance, 
tho’  made  up  of  modes,  from  the  cuftom  of  fuppofing  a  fubftratum,  wherein 
that  combination  does  fubfift.  So  that,  in  this  paragraph,  I  only  give  an  account 

of  the  idea  of  diftindt  fubftances,  fuch  as  oak,  elephant,  iron,  &c.  how,  tho’ 

they  are  made  up  of  diftindt  complications  of  modes,  yet  they  are  looked  on,  as 
one  idea,  called  by  one  name,  as  making  diftindt  forts  of  fubftances. 

But  that  my  notion,  of  fubftance  in  general,  is  quite  different  from  thefe,  and 
has  no  fuch  combination  of  fimple  ideas  in  it,  is  evident  from  the  immediate  fol- 
B.  ii.  c.  23.  lowing  words,  where  I  fay,  “  the  idea  of  pure  fubftance  in  general,  is  only  a  fup- 

§  2.  “  pofition  of  we  know  not  what  fupport  of  fuch  qualities  as  are  capable  of  pro¬ 

ducing  fimple  ideas  in  us.”  And  thefe  two,  I  plainly  diftinguifh  all  along,  par- 
§  6.  “  ticularly  where  I  fay,  “  whatever,  therefore,  be  the  fecret  and  abftradt  nature 
“  of  fubftance  in  general,  all  the  ideas  we  have  of  particular,  diftindt  fubftances, 
“  are  nothing  but  feveral  combinations  of  fimple  ideas,  co-exifting  in  fuch,  tho' 
“  unknown,  caufe  of  their  union,  as  makes  the  whole  fubfift  of  itfelf.” 

Th  e  other  thing  laid  to  my  charge,  is,  as  if  I  took  the  being  of  fubftance  to  be 
doubtful,  or  rendered  it  fo,  by  the  imperfedt  and  ill  grounded  idea  I  have  given 
of  it.  To  which  I  beg  leave  to  fay,  that  I  ground  not  the  being,  but  the  idea  of 
fubftance,  on  our  accuftoming  ourfelves  to  fuppofe  fome  fubftratum ;  for  it  is  of 
the  idea  alone,  I  fpeak  there,  and  not  of  the  being  of  fubftance.  And  having  every 
where  affirmed  and  built  upon  it,  that  a  man  is  a  fubftance  :  I  cannot  be  fuppofed 
to  queftion,  or  doubt  of,  the  being  of  fubftance,  till  I  can  queftion,  or  doubt  of, 
lb.  §  29.  my  own  being.  Further  I  fay,  “  fenfation  convinces  us  that  there  are  folid,  ex- 
“  tended  fubftances ;  and  refledtion,  that  there  are  thinking  ones.”  So  that  I 
think  the  being  of  fubftance  is  not  ffiaken,  by  what  I  have  faid :  and  if  the  idea 
of  it  ffiould  be,  yet  (the  being  of  things  depending  not  on  our  ideas)  the  being 
of  fubftance,  would  not  be  at  all  ffiaken,  by  my  faying,  we  had  but  an  obfcure, 
imperfedt  idea  of  it,  and  that  that  idea  came  from  our  accuftoming  ourfelves  to 
fuppofe  fome  fubftratum ;  or  indeed,  if  I  ffiould  fay,  we  had  no  idea  of  fub¬ 
ftance  at  all.  For  a  great  many  things  may  be,  and  are  granted  to  have  a  being, 
and  be  in  nature,  of  which  we  have  no  ideas.  For  example ;  it  cannot  be  doubted 
but  there  are  diftindt  fpecies  of  feparate  fpirits,  of  which  yet  we  have  no  diftindt 
ideas  at  all :  it  cannot  be  queftioned  but  fpirits  have  ways  of  communicating  their 
thoughts,  and  yet  we  have  no  idea  of  it  at  all. 

The  being,  then,  of  fubftance  being  fafe  and  fecure,  notwithftanding  any  thing 
I  have  faid,  let  us  fee  whether  the  idea  of  it  be  not  fo  too.  Your  Lordffiip  afks, 
P.  236.  with  concern,  “  and  is  this  all,  indeed,  that  is  to  be  faid  for  the  being  (if  yonr 
Lordffiip  pleafe,  let  it  be  the  idea)  “  of  fubftance,  that  we  accuftom  ourfelves  to 
fuppofe  a  fubftratum ;  is  that  cuftom  grounded  upon  true  reafon,  or  no  ?”  I 
B.  ii.  c.  23.  have  faid,  that  it  is  grounded  upon  this,  “  that  we  cannot  conceive  how  fim- 
§  4-  “  pie  ideas  of  fenlible  qualities  ffiould  fubfift  alone,  and,  therefore,  we 

“  fuppofe 
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“  fuppofe  them  to  exift  in,  and  to  be  fupported  by,  fome  common  fubject, 

“  which  fupport  we  denote  by  the  name,  fubftance.”  Which  I  think  is  a  true 
reafon,  becaufe  it  is  the  fame  your  Lordfhip  grounds  the  fuppofition  of  a  fub- 
ftratum  on,  in  this  very  page  ;  even  on  “  the  repugnancy  to  our  conceptions, 

“  that  modes  and  accidents  fhould  fubflft  by  themfelves.”  So  that  I  have  the 
good  luck,  here  again,  to  agree  with  your  Lordfhip :  and  confequently  conclude, 

I  have  your  approbation  in  this,  that  the  fubftratum  to  modes,  or  accidents, 
which  is  our  idea  of  fubftance  in  general,  is  founded  in  this,  “  that  we  can- 
“  not  conceive  how  modes,  or  accidents,  can  fubfift  by  themfelves.” 

The  words  next  following,  are  :  “  if  it  be  grounded,  upon  plain  and  evident  P.  237 
“  reafon,  then  we  mu  ft  allow  an  idea  of  fubftance,  which  comes  not  in  by 
“  fenfation,  or  reflection ;  and  fo  we  may  be  certain  of  fomething,  which  we 
“  have  not,  by  thofe  ideas.” 

These  words  of  your  Lordfhip’s  contain  nothing,  as  I  fee  in  them,  againft 
me :  for  I  never  faid,  that  the  general  idea  of  fubftance  comes  in  by  fenfation 
and  reflection ;  or,  that  it  is  a  Ample  idea  of  fenfation,  or  reflection,  tho’  it  be 
ultimately  founded  in  them :  for  it  is  a  complex  idea,  made  up  of  the  general 
idea  of  fomething,  or  being,  with  the  relation  of  a  fupport  to  accidents.  For 
general  ideas  come  not  into  the  mind  by  fenfation  or  reflection,  but  are  the 
creatures,  or  inventions,  of  the  underftanding,  as,  I  think,  I  have  {hewn ;  and 
alfo,  how  the  mind  makes  them  from  ideas,  which  it  has  got  by  fenfation  and 
reflection :  and  as  to  the  ideas  of  relation,  how  the  mind  forms  them,  and  how  B.  iii.  c.  3. 
they  are  derived  from,  and  ultimately  terminate  in,  ideas  of  fenfation  and  re¬ 
flection,  I  have  like  wife  {hewn. 

Bu  T  that  I  may  not  be  miftaken  what  I  mean,  when  I  fpeak  of  ideas  of  fen-  B.  ii.  c.  25. 
fation  and  reflection,  as  the  materials  of  all  our  knowledge  ;  give  me  leave,  my  &  c- 
Lord,  to  fet  down  here  a  place  or  two  out  of  my  book,  to  explain  myfelf;  as  $  l8, 

I  thus  fpeak  of  ideas  of  fenfation  and  reflection. 

“  That  thefe,  when  we  have  taken  a  full  furvey  of  them,  and  their  feveral  B.  ii.  c.  r. 
“  modes,  and  the  compofltions  made  out  of  them,  we  {hall  find  to  contain  all  §  5* 

“  our  whole  ftock  of  ideas:  and  we  have  nothing  in  our  minds,  which  did 
“  not  come  in  one  of  thefe  two  ways.”  This  thought,  in  another  place,  I 
exprefs  thus  : 

“  These  Ample  ideas,  the  materials  of  all  our  knowledge,  are  fuggefted  and  B.  ii.  c.  2. 
“  furnifhed  to  the  mind,  only  by  thofe  two  ways  above-mentioned,  viz.  fen-  §  2- 
«  fation  and  reflection.”  And  again, 

“  These  are  the  moft  conflderable  of  thofe  Ample  ideas,  which  the  mind  has,  B.  ii.  c.  7. 
«  and  out  of  which  is  made  all  its  other  knowledge  :  all  which  it  receives  by  §  I0, 

“  the  two  fore-mentioned  ways,  of  fenfation  and  reflection.”  And, 

“  Thus  I  have,  in  a  fihort  draught,  given  a  view  of  our  original  ideas,  from  B.  ii.  c.  21. 
«  whence  all  the  reft  are  derived,  and  of  which  they  are  made  up.”  $73* 

This,  and  the  like  faid  in  other  places,  is  what  I  have  thought  concerning 
ideas  of  fenfation  and  reflection,  as  the  foundation  and  materials  of  all  our 
ideas,  and  confequently  of  all  our  knowledge.  I  have  fet  down  thefe  particu¬ 
lars  out  of  my  book,  that  the  reader  having  a  full  view  of  my  opinion  herein, 
may  the  better  fee  what  in  it  is  liable  to  your  Lordfhip’s  reprehenflon.  For 
that  your  Lordfhip  is  not  very  well  fatisfied  with  it,  appears  not  only  by  the 
words  under  conflderation,  but  by  thefe  alfo:  “  But  we  are  ftill  told,  that  our  P.  236. 

“  underftanding  can  have  no  other  ideas,  but  either  from  fenfation,  or  reflection. 

“  And,  let  us  fuppofe  this  principle  to  be  true,  that  the  Ample  ideas,  by  fen-  p.  240. 

“  fation  or  reflection,  are  the  foie  matter  and  foundation  of  all  our  reafoning.” 

Your  Lordfhip’s  argument,  in  the  paflage  we  are  upon,  {lands  thus :  “  If  the 
“  general  idea  of  fubftance  be  grounded  upon  plain  and  evident  reafon,  then  we 
“  muft  allow  an  idea  of  fubftance,  which  comes  not  in  by  fenfation,  or  reflec- 
“  tion.”  This  is  a  confequence  which,  with  fubmiflion,  I  think  will  not  hold, 
becaufe  it  is  founded  upon  a  fuppofition  which,  I  think,  will  not  hold,  viz. 
that  reafon  and  ideas  are  inconflftent ;  for  if  that  fuppofition  be  not  true,  then 
the  general  idea  of  fubftance  may  be  grounded  on  plain  and  evident  reafon :  and 
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and  yet  it  will  not  follow  from  thence,  that  it  is  not  ultimately  grounded  on, 
and  derived  from,  ideas,  which  come  in  by  fenfation  or  reflection,  and  fo  can¬ 
not  be  faid  to  come  in  by  fenfation  or  reflection. 

To  explain  myfelf,  and  clear  my  meaning  in  this  matter :  all  the  ideas  of  all 
the  fenfible  qualities  of  a  cherry  come  into  my  mind  by  fenfation  ;  the  ideas  of 
perceiving,  thinking,  reafoning,  knowing,  &c.  come  into  my  mind  by  reflec¬ 
tion  :  the  ideas  of  thefe  qualities  and  a6tions,  or  powers,  are  perceived  by  the 
mind,  to  be  by  themfelves  inconfiftent  with  exiftence  ;  or,  as  your  Lordlhip 
well  exprelfes  it,  “  we  find  that  we  can  have  no  true  conception  of  any  modes, 
tc  or  accident,  but  we  mult  conceive  a  fubftratum,  or  fubjeCt,  wherein  they 
“  are  i.  e.  that  they  cannot  exift,  or  fubfift,  of  themfelves.  Hence  the  mind 
perceives  their  necefiary  connection  with  inherence,  or  being  fupported  ;  which 
being  a  relative  idea,  fuperadded  to  the  red  colour  in  a  cherry,  or  to  thinking 
in  a  man,  the  mind  frames  the  correlative  idea  of  a  fupport.  For  I  never  de¬ 
nied,  that  the  mind  could  frame  to  itfelf  ideas  of  relation,  but  have  (hewed  the 
quite  contrary  in  my  chapters  about  relation.  But  becaufe  a  relation  cannot  be 
founded  in  nothing,  or  be  the  relation  of  nothing,  and  the  thing  here  related 
as  a  fupporter,  or  a  fupport,  is  not  reprefented  to  the  mind,  by  any  clear  and 
diftinCt  idea ;  therefore  the  obfcure,  indiftinCt,  vague  idea  of  thing,  or  fome- 
thing,  is  all  that  is  left  to  be  the  pofitive  idea,  which  has  the  relation  of  a  fup¬ 
port,  or  fubftratum,  to  modes,  or  accidents;  and  that  general  indetermined 
idea  of  fomething,  is,  by  the  abftradtion  of  the  mind,  derived  alfo  from  the 
fimple  ideas  of  fenfation  and  reflection  ;  and  thus  the  mind,  from  the  pofitive, 
fimple  ideas,  got  by  fenfation  or  reflection,  comes  to  the  general,  relative  idea  of 
fubftance  ;  which,  without  thefe  pofitive  fimple  ideas,  it  would  never  have. 

This  your  Lordlhip  (without  giving,  by  retail,  all  the  particular  ftepsof  the 
mind  in  this  bufinefs)  has  well  exprefled  in  this  more  familiar  way. 

“  We  find,  we  can  have  no  true  conception  of  any  modes,  or  accidents, . 
“  but  we  muft  conceive  a  fubftratum,  or  fubjeCt,  wherein  they  are;  fince  it  is 
“  a  repugnancy  to  our  conceptions  of  things,  that  modes,  or  accidents,  (hould 
“  fubfift  by  themfelves.” 

Hence  your  Lordlhip  calls  it  the  rational  idea  of  fubftances :  and  fays, 
fC  I  grant  that,  by  fenfation  and  reflection,  we  come  to  know  the  powers  and 
“  properties  of  things ;  but  our  reafon  is  fatisfied,  that  there  muft  be  fomething 
<c  beyond  thefe,  becaufe  it  is  impofiible  that  they  fhould  fubfift  by  themfelves.” 
So  that  if  this  be  that,  which  your  Lordlhip  means  by  the  rational  idea  of  fub¬ 
ftance,  I  fee  nothing  there  is  in  it,  againft  what  I  have  faid,  that  it  is  founded 
on  fimple  ideas  of  fenfation  or  reflection,  and  that  it  is  a  very  obfcure  idea. 

Your  Lordlhip’s  conclufion  from  your  foregoing  words,  is,  “  and  fo  we 
“  may  be  certain  of  fome  things,  which  we  have  not  by  thofe  ideas which  is 
a  propofition,  whofe  precife  meaning  your  Lordlhip  will  forgive  me,  if  I  pro- 
fefs,  as  it  Hands  there,  I  do  not  underftand.  For  it  is  uncertain  to  me,  whe¬ 
ther  your  Lordlhip  means,  we  may  certainly  know  the  exiftence  of  fomething, 
which  we  have  not  by  thofe  ideas ;  or  certainly  know  the  diftinCt  properties  of 
fomething,  which  we  have  not  by  thofe  ideas ;  or  certainly  know  the  truth  of 
fome  propofition,  which  we  have  not  by  thofe  ideas :  for  to  be  certain  of  fome¬ 
thing,  may  fignify  either  of  thefe.  But,  in  which  fcever  of  thefe  it  be  meant, 
I  do  not  fee  how  I  am  concerned  in  it. 

Your  Lordlhip’s  next  paragraph  is  as  followeth : 

“  The  idea  of  fubftance,  we  are  told  again,  is  nothing  but  the  fuppofed, 
cc  but  unknown  fupport  of  thofe  qualities,  we  find  exifting,  which  we  imagine 
“  cannot  fubfift,  fine  re  fubftante ;  which  according  to  the  true  import  of  the 
“  word,  is  in  plain  Englilh,  Handing  under  or  upholding.  But  very  little  weight 
<c  is  to  be  laid  upon  a  bare  grammatical  etymology,  when  the  word  is  ufed  in 

another  fenfe  by  the  belt  authors,  fuch  as  Cicero  and  Quintilian ;  who  take 
tc  fubftance  for  the  fame  as  efi'ence,  as  Valla  hath  proved  ;  and  fo  the  Greek 
<c  word  imports ;  but  Boetius  in  tranflating  Ariftotle’s  Predicaments,  rather 
4£  chofe  the  word  fubftance,  as  more  proper  to  exprefs  a  compound  being,  and 

“  referved 
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“  referved  eftence  for  what  was  more  fimple  and  immaterial.  And  in  this  P-  273. 
“  fenfe,  fubftance  was  not  applied  to  God,  but  only  eftence,  as  St.  Auguftin 
“  obferves.”  J 

Your  Lordfhip  here  feems  to  diflike  my  taking  notice,  that  the  derivation 
of  the  word  fubftance  favours  the  idea  we  have  of  it :  and  your  Lordfhip  tells 
me  <c  that  very  little  weight  is  to  be  laid  on  a  bare  grammatical  etymology.” 

Tho’  little  weight  were  to  be  laid  on  it,  if  there  were  nothing  elfe  to  be  faid 
for  it ;  yet  when  it  is  brought  to  confirm  an  idea,  which  your  Lordfhip  allows 
of,  nay,  calls  a  rational  idea,  and  fays  is  founded  in  evident  reafon,  I  do  not  fee 
what  your  Lordfhip  had  to  blame  in  it.  For  tho’  Cicero  and  Quintilian  take 
fubftantia  for  the  fame  with  eftence,  as  your  Lordfhip  fays ;  or  for  riches  and 
eftate,  as  I  think  they  alfo  do  ;  yet  I  fuppofe  it  will  be  true,  that  fubftantia  is 
derived  a  fubftando,  and  that  that  fhews  the  original  import  of  the  word.  For, 
my  Lord,  I  have  been  long  of  opinion,  as  may  be  feen  in  my  book,  that  if 
we  knew  the  original  of  all  the  words  we  meet  with,  we  fnould  thereby  be 
very  much  helped  to  know  the  ideas  they  were  firft  applied  to,  and  made  to 
ftand  for ;  and  therefore  I  muft  beg  your  Lordfhip  to  excufe  this  conceit  of 
mine,  this  etymological  obfervation,  efpecially  fince  it  hath  nothing  in  it  againft 
the  truth,  nor  againft  your  Lordfhip’s  idea  of  fubftance. 

But  your  Lordfhip oppofes  to  this  etymology,  the  ufe  of  the  word  fubftance, 
by  the  beft  authors,  in  another  fenfe  ;  and  thereupon  gives  the  world  a  learned 
account  of  the  ufe  of  the  word  fubftance,  in  a  fenfe,  wherein  it  is  not  taken 
for  the  fubftratum  of  accidents  :  however,  I  think  it  a  fufficient  juftification  of 
myfelf  to  your  Lordfhip,  that  I  ufe  it  in  the  fame  fenfe,  your  Lordfhip  does, 
and  that  your  Lordfhip  thinks  not  fit  to  govern  yourfelf,  by  thofe  authorities ; 
for  then,  your  Lordfhip  could  not  apply  the  word  fubftance  to  God,  as  Boethius 
did  not,  and  as  your  Lordfhip  has  proved  out  of  St.  Auguftin,  that  it  was  not 
applied.  Tho’  I  guefs  it  is  the  confideration  of  fubftance,  as  it  is  applied  to 
God,  that  brings  it  into  your  Lordfhip’s  prefent  difcourfe.  But  if  your  Lord¬ 
fhip  and  I  (if  without  prefumption  I  may  join  myfelf  with  you)  have,  in  the 
ufe  of  the  word,  fubftance,  quitted  the  example  of  the  beft  authors,  I  think 
the  authority  of  the  fchools,  which  has  a  long  time  been  allowed  in  philofo- 
phical  terms,  will  bear  us»out  in  this  matter. 

In  the  remaining  part  of  this  paragraph  it  follows:  <c  but  afterwards,  the  p.  238. 
“  names  of  fubftance  and  eftence  were  promifcuoufly  ufed,  with  refpedt  to  God 
“  and  his  creatures ;  and  do  imply,  that  which  makes  the  real  being,  as  diftin- 
“  guifhed  from  modes  and  properties.  And  fo  the  fubftance  and  eftence  of  a 
<c  man  are  the  fame ;  not  being  taken  for  the  individual  fubftance,  which  cannot 
“  be  underftood  without  particular  modes  and  properties ;  but  the  general  fub- 
“  fiance,  or  nature,  of  man,  abftradtly  from  all  the  circumftances  of  perfons.” 

Here  your  Lordfhip  makes  thefe  terms,  general  fubftance,  nature  and  eftence, 
to  fignify  the  fame  thing  ;  how  properly,  I  fhall  not  here  inquire.  Your  Lord¬ 
fhip  goes  on. 

“  And  I  defire  to  know,  whether,  according  to  true  reafon,  that  be  not  a  P.  238. 
“  clear  idea  of  man  j  not  of  Peter,  James  or  John,  but  of  a  man,  as 
“  fuch?” 

This,  I  think,  no  body  denies :  nor  can  any  one  deny  it,  who  will  not  fay, 
that  the  general,  abftradl  idea,  which  he  has  in  his  mind  of  a  fort,  or  fpecies 
of  animals,  that  he  calls  man,  ought  not  to  have  that  general  name  man  ap¬ 
plied  to  it  :  for  that  is  all  (as  I  humbly  conceive)  which  thefe  words  of  your 
Lordfhip  here  amount  to. 

£C  This,  your  Lordfhip  fays,  is  not  a  mere  univerfal  name,  or  mark,  or  Ibid. 

“  fign.”  Your  Lordfhip  fays  it  is  an  idea,  and  every  body  muft  grant  it  to  be 
an  idea :  and  therefore  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  fafe  enough  from  being  thought  a 
mere  name,  or  mark,  or  fign  of  that  idea.  For  he  muft  think  very  odly, 
who  takes  the  general  name  of  any  idea,  to  be  the  general  idea  itfelf :  it  is  a 
mere  mark,  or  fign,  of  it,  without  doubt,  and  nothing  elfe.  Your  Lordfhip 
adds, 
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P.  238.  «  But  there  is  as  clear  and  diftindt  a  conception  of  this  in  our  minds,  as 

“  we  can  have  from  any  fuch  fimple  ideas,  as  are  conveyed  by  our  fenfes .” 

If  your  Lordfhip  means  by  this,  (as  the  words  feem  to  me  to  import)  that 
we  have  as  clear  and  diftindt  an  idea  of  the  general  fubftance,  or  nature,  or  ef- 
fence  of  the  fpecies,  man,  as  we  have  of  the  particular  colour  and  figure  of  a 
man,  when  we  look  on  him,  or  of  his  voice,  when  we  hear  him  fpeak,  I  muft 
crave  leave  to  diffent  from  your  Lordfhip.  Becaufe  the  idea,  we  have  of  the 
fubftance,  wherein  the  properties  of  a  man  do  inhere,  is  a  very  obfcure  idea : 
fo  in  that  part,  our  general  idea  of  man  is  obfcure  and  confufed  :  as  alfo,  how 
that  fubftance  is  differently  modified  in  the  different  fpecies  of  creatures,  fo  as 
to  have  different  properties,  and  powers,  whereby  they  are  diftinguifhed,  that 
alfo  we  have  very  obfcure,  or  rather  no  diftindt  ideas  of  at  all.  But  there  is 
no  obfcurity,  or  confufion  at  all,  in  the  idea  of  a  figure,  that  I  clearly  fee,  or 
of  a  found,  that  I  diftindtly  hear ;  and  fuch  are,  or  may  be,  the  ideas  that  are 
conveyed  in,  by  fenfation  or  refledtion.  It  follows  : 

P.  238.  “Ido  not  deny  that  the  diftindtion  of  particular  fubftances,  is  by  the  feve- 
“  ral  modes  and  properties  of  them  (which  they  may  call  a  complication  of 
“  fimple  ideas,  if  they  pleafe)  but  I  do  affert,  that  the  general  idea,  which  re- 
“  lates  to  the  effence,  without  thefe,  is  fo  juft  and  true  an  idea,  that,  without 
“  it,  the  complication  of  fimple  ideas  will  never  give  us  a  right  notion  of  it.” 

Here,  I  think,  that  your  Lordfhip  afferts,  “  that  the  general  idea  of  the 
“  real  effence  (for  fo  I  underftand  general  idea,  which  relates  to  the  effence) 
“  without  the  modes  and  properties,  is  a  juft  and  true  idea.”  For  example :  the 
real  effence  of  a  thing,  is  that  internal  conftitution,  on  which  the  properties  of 
that  thing  depend.  Now  your  Lordfhip  feems  to  me  to  acknowledge,  that  that 
internal  conftitution,  or  effence,  we  cannot  know  :  for  your  Lordfhip  fays, 
P.  256.  “  that  from  the  powers  and  properties  of  things,  which  are  knowable  by  us, 
“  we  may  know  as  much  of  the  internal  e  fie  nee  [of  things,  as  thefe  powers 
“  and  properties  difeover.”  That  is  unqueftionably  fb  ;  but  if  thofe  powers 
and  properties  difeover  no  more  of  thofe  internal  effences,  but  that  there  are  in¬ 
ternal  effences,  we  fhall  know  only  that  there  are  internal  effences,  but  fhall 
have  no  idea,  or  conception  at  all,  of  what  they  are  ;  as  your  Lordfhip  feems 
to  confefs,  in  the  next  words  of  the  fame  256th  page,  where  you  add ;  “  I  do 
“  not  fay,  that  we  can  know  all  effences  of  things  alike,  nor  that  we  can  at- 
“  tain  to  a  perfect  underftanding  of  all  that  belong  to  them ;  but  if  we  can 
“  know  fo  much,  as  that  there  are  certain  beings  in  the  world,  endued  with 
“  fuch  diftindt  powers  and  properties,  what  is  it  we  complain  of  the  want  of  ?” 
Wherein  your  Lordfhip  feems  to  terminate  our  knowledge  of  thofe  internal 
effences  in  this,  “  that  there  are  certain  beings  endued  with  diftindt  powers  and 
“  properties.”  But  what  thefe  beings,  thefe  internal  effences  are,  that  we  have 
no  diftindt  conceptions  of :  as  your  Lordfhip  confeffes  yet  plainer,  a  little  after, 
P-  257.  in  thefe  words :  “for  altho’  we  cannot  comprehend  the  internal  frame  and  con- 
“  ftitution  of  things.”  So  that  we  having,  as  is  confeffed,  no  idea  of  what  this 
effence,  this  internal  conftitution  of  things,  on  which  their  properties  depend, 
is  :  how  can  we  fay  it  is  any  way  a  juft  and  true  idea  ?  But  your  Lordfhip  fays, 
“  it  is  fo  juft  and  true  an  idea,  that,  without  it,  the  contemplation  of  fimple 
“  ideas  will  never  give  us  a  right  notion  of  it.”  All  the  idea  we  have  of  it, 
which  is  only  that  there  is  an  internal,  tho’  unknown  conftitution  of  things,  on 
which  their  properties  depend,  fimple  ideas  of  fenfation  and  refledtion,  and  the 
contemplation  of  them  have  alone  helped  us  to ;  and  becaufe  they  can  help  us 
no  further,  that  is  the  reafon,  we  have  no  perfedter  notions  of  it. 

That,  which  your  Lordfhip  feems  to  me  principally  to  drive  at,  in  this 
and  the  foregoing  paragraph,  is,  to  affert,  that  the  general  fubftance  of  man, 
and  fo  of  any  other  fpecies,  is  that,  which  makes  the  real  being  of  that  fpecies, 
abftradtly  from  the  individuals  of  that  fpecies.  By  general  fubftance,  here,  I 
fuppofe,  your  Lordfhip  means  the  general  idea  of  fubftance  :  and  that  which 
induces  me  to  take  the  liberty  to  fuppofe  fo,  is,  that  I  think  your  Lordfhip  is 
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here  difcourfing  of  the  idea  of  fubftance,  and  how  we  come  by  it.  And  if 
your  Lordfhip  fhould  mean  otherwife,  I  mu  ft  take  the  liberty  to  deny  there  is 
any  fuch  thing,  in  rerum  natura,  as  a  general  fubftance  that  exifts  itfelf,  or 
makes  any  thing. 

Taking  it,  then,  for  granted,  that  your  Lordfhip  fays,  that  this  is  the  ge¬ 
neral  idea  of  fubftance,  viz.  “  that  it  is  that,  which  makes  the  real  being  of 
“  any  thing  ;  your  Lordfhip  fays,  that  it  is  as  clear  and  diftindt  a  conception  in 
“  our  minds,  as  we  can  have  from  any  fuch  Ample  ideas,  as  are  conveyed  by 
<c  our  fenfes.”  Here  I  muft  crave  leave  to  difient  from  your  Lordfhip.  Your 
Lordfhip  fays,  in  the  former  part  of  this  page,  “  that  fubftance  and  eftence  do 
<c  imply  that,  which  makes  the  real  being.”  Now  what  I  befeech  your  Lord¬ 
fhip,  do  thefe  words,  that  which,  here  fignify  more  than  fomething  ?  And  the 
idea  exprefifed  by  fomething,  I  am  apt  to  think  your  Lordfhip  will  not  fay  is  as 
clear  and  diftindt  a  conception,  or  idea,  in  the  mind,  as  the  idea  of  the  red 
colour  of  a  cherry,  or  the  bitter  tafte  of  wormwood,  or  the  figure  of  a  circle, 
brought  into  the  mind  by  the  fenfes. 

Your  Lordfhip  farther  fays,  “  it  makes  (whereby,  I  fuppofe,  your  Lord- 
“  fhip  means,  conftitutes,  or  is)  the  real  being,  as  diftinguifhed  from  modes  and 
“  properties.” 

For  example,  my  Lord,  ftrip  this  fuppofed,  general  idea  of  a  man,  or  gold, 
of  all  its  modes  and  properties,  and  then  tell  me,  whether  your  Lordfhip  has  as 
clear  and  diftindt  an  idea,  of  what  remains,  as  you  have  of  the  figure  of  the 
one,  or  the  yellow  colour  of  the  other.  I  muft  confefs  the  remaining  fome¬ 
thing,  to  me  affords  fo  vague,  confufed  and  obfcure  an  idea,  that  I  cannot  fay, 

I  have  any  diftindt  conception  of  it ;  for,  barely  by  being  fomething,  it  is  not 
in  my  mind  clearly  diftinguifhed  from  the  figure,  or  voice  of  a  man,  or  the 
colour,  or  tafte  of  a  cherry,  for  they  are  fomething  too.  If  your  Lordfhip  has 
a  clear  and  diftindt  idea  of  that  “  fomething,  which  makes  the  real  being  as 
<c  diftinguifhed  from  all  its  modes  and  properties,”  your  Lordfhip  muft  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  the  fight  and  clear  ideas  you  have  :  nor  can  you  be  denied  them, 
becaufe  I  have  not  the  like ;  the  dimnefs  of  my  conceptions  muft  not  pretend 
to  hinder  the  clearnefs  o  your  Lordfhip’s,  any  more  than  the  want  of  them,  in 
a  blind  man,  can  debar  your  Lordfhip  of  the  clear  and  diftindt  ideas  of  colours. 

The  obfcurity  I  find  in  my  own  mind,  when  I  examine  what  pofitive,  general, 
fimple  idea  of  fubftance  I  have,  is  fuch  as  I  profefs,  and  further  than  that  I  can¬ 
not  go :  but  what,  and  how  clear  it  is  in  the  underftanding  of  a  feraph,  or  of 
an  elevated  mind,  that  I  cannot  determine.  Your  Lordfhip  goes  on. 

“  I  muft  do  that  right  to  the  ingenious  author  of  The  Eflay  of  Human  Un-  P.  239 
“  derftanding  (from  whence  thefe  notions  are  borrowed,  to  ferve  other  purpo- 
“  fes  than  he  intended  them)  that  he  makes  the  cafe  of  fpiritual  and  corporeal 
“  fubftances  to  be  alike,  as  to  their  ideas.  And,  that  we  have  as  clear  a  notion 
<c  of  a  fpirit,  as  we  have  of  a  body  j  the  one  being  fuppofed  to  be  the  fubftra- 
“  turn  to  thofe  fimple  ideas,  we  have  from  without,  and  the  other  of  thofe 
“  operations,  we  find  within  ourfelves.  And  that  it  is  as  rational  to  affirm, 

“  there  is  no  body,  becaufe  we  cannot  know  its  eftence,  as  it  is  called,  or  have 
“  no  idea  of  the  fubftance  of  matter ;  as  to  fay  there  is  no  fpirit,  becaufe  we 
“  know  not  its  eftence,  or  have  no  idea  of  a  fpiritual  fubftance.” 

“  From  hence  it  follows,  that  we  may  be  certain,  that  there  are  both  fpi- 
“  ritual  and  bodily  fubftances,  altho’  we  can  have  no  clear  and  diftindt  ideas  of 
“  them.  But,  if  our  reafon  depend  upon  our  clear  and  diftindt  ideas,  how  is 
“  this  poffible  ?  We  cannot  reafon  without  clear  ideas,  and  yet  we  may  becer- 
“  tain  without  them  j  can  we  be  certain  without  reafon  ?  Or,  doth  our  reafon 
“  give  us  true  notions  of  things,  without  thefe  ideas  ?  If  it  be  fo,  this  new  hy- 
“  pothefis  about  reafon  muft  appear  to  be  very  unreafonable.” 

That  which  your  Lordfhip  feems  to  argue  here,  is,  that  we  maybe  certain, 
without  clear  and  diftindt  ideas.  Who  your  Lordfhip  here  argues  againft,  under 
the  title,  of  this  new  hypothefis  about  reafon,  I  confefs  I  do  not  know.  For  I 
do  not  remember,  that  I  have  any  where  placed  certainty,  only  in  clear  and  dif¬ 
tindt 
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tinCfc  ideas,  but  in  the  clear  and  vifible  connection  of  any  of  our  ideas,  be  thofe 
ideas,  what  they  will ;  as  will  appear  to  any  one  who  will  look  into  B.  iv.  c.  4. 
§  18.  and  B.  iv.  c.  6.  §  3.  of  my  Eflay,  in  the  latter  of  which,  he  will  find 
thefe  words  :  “  certainty  of  knowledge  is  to  perceive  the  agreement,  or  difa- 
£C  greement  of  ideas,  as  expreflfed  in  any  proportion.”  As,  in  the  propofition 
your  Lordfhip  mentions,  v.  g.  “  that  we  may  be  certain  there  are  fpiritual  and 
“  bodily  fubftances or,  that  bodily  fubftances  do  exiff,  is  a  propofition,  of 
whofe  truth  we  may  be  certain  j  and  fo  of  fpiritual  fubftances.  Let  us  now  ex¬ 
amine,  wherein  the  certainty  of  thefe  propofitions  confifts. 

First,  as  to  the  exiftence  of  bodily  fubftances,  I  know,  by  my  fenfes, 
that  fomething  extended,  and  folid,  and  figured  does  exift ;  for  my  fenfes  are 
the  utmoft  evidence  and  certainty  I  have,  of  the  exiftence  of  extended,  folid, 
figured  things.  Thefe  modes  being,  then,  known  to  exift  by  our  fenfes,  the 
exiftence  of  them  (which  I  cannot  conceive  can  fubfift,  without  fomething  to 
fupport  them)  makes  me  fee  the  connection  of  thofe  ideas,  with  a  fupport,  or 
as  it  is  called,  a  fubjeCt  of  inhefion,  and  fo  confequently  the  connection  of 
that  fupport  (which  cannot  be  nothing)  with  exiftence.  And  thus  I  come  by 
a  certainty  of  the  exiftence  of  that  fomething,  which  is  a  fupport  of  thofe  fen- 
fible  modes,  tho’  I  have  but  a  very  confufed,  loofe,  and  undetermined  idea  of 
it,  fignified  by  the  name  fubftance.  After  the  fame  manner,  experimenting 
thinking  in  myfelf,  by  the  exiftence  of  thought  in  me,  to  which  fomething, 
that  thinks,  is  evidently  and  neceflarily  connected  in  my  mind ;  I  come  to  be 
certain  that  there  exifts  in  me,  fomething  that  thinks,  tho’  of  that  fomething, 
which  I  call  fubftance  alfo,  I  have  but  a  very  obfeure,  imperfeCt  idea. 

Before  I  go  any  farther,  it  is  fit  I  return  my  acknowledgments  to  your 
Lordfhip,  for  the  good  opinion  you  are  pleafed  here  to  exprefs  of  the  “  author  of 
“  The  Eflay  of  Human  Underftanding,”  and  that  you  do  not  impute  to  him 
the  ill  ufe,  fome  may  have  made  of  his  notions.  But  he  craves  leave  to  fay, 
that  he  fhould  have  been  better  preferved  from  the  hard  and  finifter  thoughts, 
which  fome  men  are  always  ready  for,  if  in  what  you  have  here  publiihed, 
your  Lordfhip  had  been  pleafed  to  have  ftiewn  where  you  directed  your  dif- 
courfe  againft  him,  and  where  againft  others,  from  p.  234.  to  p.  262.  of  your 
Vindication  of  the  Trinity.  For  nothing,  but  my  book  and  my  words,  being 
quoted,  the  world  will  be  apt  to  think  that  I  am  the  perl'on,  who  argue  againft 
the  Trinity,  and  deny  myfteries,  againft  whom  your  Lordfhip  direCts  thofe  pages. 
And  indeed,  my  Lord,  tho’  I  have  read  them  over  with  great  attention,  yet, 
in  many  places,  I  cannot  difeern,  whether  it  be  againft  me,  or  any  body  elfe, 
that  your  Lordfhip  is  arguing.  That  which  often  makes  the  difficulty  is,  that 
I  do  not  fee  how,  what  I  fay,  does  at  all  concern  the  controverfy  your  Lord¬ 
fhip  is  engaged  in,  and  yet  I  alone  am  quoted.  Your  Lordfhip  goes  on. 

P.  2-j.o.  “  Let  us  fuppofe  this  principle  to  be  true,”  that  the  fimple  ideas,  by  fenfa- 

fation  or  reflection,  are  the  foie  matter  and  foundation  of  all  our  reafoning  : 
“  I  aflk  then,  how  we  come  to  be  certain,  that  there  are  fpiritual  fubftances 
“  in  the  world,  fince  we  can  have  no  clear  and  diftinCt  ideas  concerning  them  ? 
“  Can  we  be  certain,  without  any  foundation  of  reafon  ?  This  is  a  new  fort  of 
<c  certainty,  for  which  we  do  not  envy  thefe  pretenders  to  reafon.  But  me- 
“  thinks,  they  fhould  not  at  the  fame  time  aflert  the  abfolute  neceffity  of  thefe 
t£  ideas  to  our  knowledge,  and  declare  that  we  may  have  certain  knowledge 
<c  without  them.  If  there  be  any  other  method,  they  overthrow  their  own 
“  principle ;  if  there  be  none,  how  come  they  to  any  certainty,  that  there  are 
“  both  bodily  and  fpiritual  fubftances  ?” 

This  paragraph,  which  continues  to  prove,  that  we  may  have  certainty  with¬ 
out  clear  and  diftinCt  ideas,  I  would  flatter  myfelf  is  not  meant  againft  me,  be- 
caufe  it  oppofes  nothing  that  I  have  faid ;  and  fo  fhall  not  fay  any  thing  to  it, 
but  only  fet  it  down  to  do  your  Lordfhip  right,  that  the  reader  may  judge. 
Tho’  I  do  not  find  how  he  will  eafily  overlook  me,  and  think  I  am  not  at  all 
concerned  in  it,  fince  my  words  alone  are  quoted,  in  feveral  pages  immediately 
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preceding  and  following :  and  in  the  very  next  paragraph  it  is  laid,  how  they 
come  to  know ;  which  word,  they,  muii  fignify  fome  body  befides  the  author 
of  Chriftianity  not  myfterious  ;  and  then  I  think,  by  the  whole  tenor  of  your 
Lordlhip’s  difcourfe,  no  body  will  be  left  but  me,  that  can  poftibly  be  taken  to 
be  the  other :  for,  in  the  fame  paragraph,  your  Lordlhip  fays,  “  the  fame  per- 
“  fons  fay,  that,  notwithstanding  their  ideas,  it  is  poffible  for  matter  to  think.” 

I  know  not  what  other  perlon  fays  fo,  but  I ;  but  if  any  one  does,  I  am 
fure  no  perfon  but  I,  fay  fo  in  my  book,  which  your  Lordfhip  has  quoted  for 
them,  viz.  Human  Underftanding,  B.  iv.  c.  3.  This  which  is  a  riddle  to  me, 
the  more  amazes  me,  becaufe  I  find  it  in  a  treatife  of  your  Lordlhip’s,  who  fo 
perfectly  underftands  the  rules  and  methods  of  writing,  whether  in  controvert, 
or  any  other  way.  But  this,  which  feems  wholly  new  to  me,  I  fhall  better 
underftand,  when  your  Lordfhip  pleafes  to  explain  it.  In  the  mean  time,  I 
mention  it  as  an  apology  for  myfelf,  if  Sometimes  I  miftake  your  Lordfhip’s 
aim,  and  fo  mifapply  my  anfwer.  What  follows  in  your  Lordfhip’s  next  para¬ 
graph,  is  this : 

“  As  to  thefe  latter  (which  is  my  bufinefs)  I  muft  enquire  farther,  how  they  P.  240. 
tc  come  to  know  there  are  fuch  ?  The  anfwer  is,”  by  felf-refle&ion  on  thofe 
powers,  we  find  in  ourfelves,  which  cannot  come  from  a  mere  bodily  fubftance. 

“  I  allow  the  reafon  to  be  very  good ,”  but  the  queftion  I  afk  is,  “  whether 
<c  this  argument  be  from  the  clear  and  diftindt  idea,  or  not  ?”  We  have  ideas, 
in  our  Selves,  of  the  Several  operations  of  our  minds,  of  knowing,  willing,  con- 
fidering,  &c.  which  cannot  come  from  a  bodily  fubftance.  “  Very  true ;  but 
“  is  all  this  contained  in  the  Simple  idea  of  thefe  operations  ?  How  can  that  be, 

<c  when  the  fame  perfons  fay,  that  notwithftanding  their  ideas,  it  is  poflible  for 
‘c  matter  to  think  ?  For  it  is  Said,  “  that  we  have  the  ideas  of  matter  and  Human  Un- 
‘‘  thinking,  but  poftibly  fhall  never  be  able  to  know,  whether  any  material  be-  derftanding, 
“  ing  thinks,  or  not  ;  it  being  impofiible  for  us,  by  the  contemplation  of  our  2^'  e^’it 

**  own  ideas,  without  revelation,  to  difcover,  whether  omnipotency  hath  not  p.  310. 

<c  given  to  fome  fyftems  of  matter,  fitly  difpofed,  a  power  to  perceive,  or  think, 

“  If  this  be  true,  then,  for  all  that  we  can  know,  by  our  ideas  of  matter  and 
u  thinking,  matter  may  have  a  power  of  thinking ;  and,  if  this  hold,  then  it 
“  is  impoftible  to  prove  a  Spiritual  fubftance  in  us,  from  the  idea  of  thinking : 

“  for,  how  can  we  be  aftured,  by  our  ideas,  that  God  hath  not  given  fuch  a 
*£  power  of  thinking  to  matter,  fo  difpofed  as  our  bodies  are  ?  Efpecially  fince 
<c  it  is  Said,  that,  in  refpedt  of  our  notions,  it  is  not  much  more  remote  from 
“  our  comprehenfion  to  conceive  that  God  can,  if  he  pleafes,  fuper-add,  to  our 
“  idea  of  matter,  a  faculty  of  thinking,  than  that  he  fhould  fuper-add  to  it 
“  another  fubftance,  with  a  faculty  of  thinking.”  Whoever  after ts  this,  can 
“  never  prove  a  Spiritual  fubftance  in  us,  from  a  faculty  of  thinking ;  becaufe  he 
“  cannot  know,  from  the  idea  of  matter  and  thinking,  that  matter  fo  difpofed 
“  cannot  think.  And  he  cannot  be  certain,  that  God  hath  not  framed  the 
“  matter  of  our  bodies  fo,  as  to  be  capable  of  it.” 

These  words,  my  Lord,  I  am  forced  to  take  to  myfelf;  for  tho’  your  Lord¬ 
fhip  has  put  it,  the  fame  perfons  fay,  in  the  plural  number,  yet  there  is  no  body 
quoted  for  the  following  words,  but  my  Elfay ;  nor  do  I  think  any  body,  but 
I,  has  Said  fo.  But  fo  it  is,  in  this  prefent  chapter,  I  have  the  good  luck  to  be 
joined  with  others,  for  what  I  do  not  fay,  and  others  with  me  for  what,  I  ima¬ 
gine,  they  do  not  fay ;  which,  how  it  came  about,  your  Lordlhip  can  beft  re- 
folve.  But  to  the  words  themfelves:  in  them  your  Lordlhip  argues,  that, 
upon  my  principles,  “  it  cannot  be  proved  that  there  is  a  fpiritual  fubftance  in 
us.”  To  which,  give  me  leave,  with  fubmiflion,  to  fay,  that  I  think  it  may  be 
proved  from  my  principles,  and  I  think  I  have  done  it ;  and  the  proof  in  my 
book  ftands  thus.  Firft,  we  experiment  in  our  felves  thinking.  The  idea  of 
this  adtion,  or  mode  of  thinking,  is  inconfiftent  with  the  idea  of  felf-fubfiftence ; 
and,  therefore,  has  a  neceflary  connexion  with  a  fupport,  or  fubjedt  of  inhefion : 
the  idea  of  that  fupport  is  what  we  call  fubftance ;  and  fo  from  thinking,  ex¬ 
perimented  in  us,  we  have  a  proof  of  a  thinking  fubftance  in  us,  which,  in  my 
Vol  I.  5  C  lenfe, 
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fenfe,  is  a  fpirit.  Againft  this  your  Lordfhip  will  argue,  that,  by  what  I  have 
faid,  of  the  pofiibility  that  God  may,  if  he  pleafes,  fuper-add  to  matter  a 
faculty  of  thinking,  it  can  never  be  proved,  that  there  is  a  fpiritual  fubftance  in 
us  becaufe,  upon  that  fuppofition,  it  is  poflible  it  may  be  a  material  fubftance, 
that  thinks  in  us.  I  grant  it ;  but  add,  that  the  general  idea  of  fubftance  being 
the  fame  every  where,  the  modification  of  thinking,  or  the  power  of  thinking 
joined  to  it,  makes  it  a  fpirit,  without  confidering  what  other  modifications  it 
has,  as,  whether  it  has  the  modification  of  folidity,  or  no.  As,  on  the  other 
fide,  fubftance,  that  has  the  modification  of  folidity,  is  matter,  whether  it  has 
the  modification  of  thinking,  or  no.  And,  therefore,  if  your  Lordfhip  means 
by  a  fpiritual,  an  immaterial  fubftance,  I  grant  I  have  not  proved,  nor  upon  my 
principles  can  it  be  proved  (your  Lordfhip  meaning,  as  I  think  you  do,  demon- 
ftratively  proved)  that  there  is  an  immaterial  fubftance  in  us,  that  thinks.  Tho’ 
B.  iv.  c.  io.  I  prefume,  from  what  I  have  faid  about  the  fuppofition  of  a  fyftem  of  matter, 

§  l6-  thinking  (which  there  demonftrates  that  God  is  immaterial)  will  prove  it  in  the 
higheft  degree  probable,  that  the  thinking  fubftance  in  us  is  immaterial.  But 
your  Lordfhip  thinks  not  probability  enough ;  and  by  charging  the  want  of  de- 
monftration  upon  my  principles,  that  the  thinking  thing  in  us  is  immaterial, 
your  Lordfhip  feems  to  conclude  it  demonftrable,  from  principles  of  philofophy. 
That  demonftration  I  fhould  with  joy  receive  from  your  Lordfhip,  or  any  one. 
For,  tho’  all  the  great  ends  of  morality  and  religion  are  well  enough  fecured 
B.  iv.  c.  3.  without  it,  as  I  have  fhewn,  yet  it  would  be  a  great  advance  of  our  knowledge 
§  6-  in  nature  and  philofophy. 

To  what  I  have  faid  in  my  book,  to  fhew  that  all  the  great  ends  of  religion 
and  morality  are  fecured,  barely  by  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  without  a  ne- 
ceflary  fuppofition  that  the  foul  is  immaterial,  I  crave  leave  to  add,  that  im¬ 
mortality  may  and  fhall  be  annexed  to  that,  which  in  its  own  nature  is  neither 
1  Cor.  xv.  immaterial  nor  immortal,  as  the  apoftle  exprefly  declares  in  thefe  words  j  “  for 
53*  this  corruptible  muft  put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  muft  put  on  immor¬ 

tality.” 

Perhaps  my  ufing  the  word  fpirit,  for  a  thinking  fubftance,  without  ex¬ 
cluding  materiality  out  of  it,  will  be  thought  too  great  a  liberty,  and  fuch  as  de- 
ferves  cenfure,  becaufe  I  leave  immateriality  out  of  the  idea,  I  make  it  a  fign  of. 
I  readily  own,  that  words  fhould  be  fparingly  ventured  on,  in  a  fenfe  wholly  new ; 
and  nothing,  but  abfolute  necefiity,  can  excufe  the  boldnefs  of  ufing  any  term,  in  a 
fenfe,  whereof  we  can  produce  no  example.  But,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  I  think  I 
have  great  authorities  to  juftify  me.  The  foul  is  agreed,  on  all  hands,  to  be  that 
in  us,  which  thinks.  And  he,  that  will  look  into  the  firft  book  of  Cicero’s  Tuf- 
culan  queftions,  and  into  the  fixth  book  of  Virgil’s  fEneids,  will  find  that  thefe 
two  great  men,  who  of  all  the  Romans  beft  underftood  philofophy,  thought,  or 
at  leaft  did  not  deny,  the  foul  to  be  a  fubtil  matter,  which  might  come  under  the 
name  of  aura,  or  ignis,  or  aether ;  and  this  foul,  they  both  of  them  called  fpiritus : 
in  the  notion  of  which,  it  is  plain,  they  included  only  thought  and  active  mo¬ 
tion,  without  the  total  exclufion  of  matter.  Whether  they  thought  right  in  this, 
I  do  not  fay,  that  is  not  the  queftion :  but  whether  they  fpoke  properly,  when 
they  called  an  aftive,  thinking,  fubtil  fubftance,  out  of  which  they  excluded 
only  grofs  and  palpable  matter,  fpiritus,  fpirit :  I  think  that  no  body  will  deny, 
that  if  any  among  the  Romans  can  be  allowed  to  fpeak  properly,  Tully  and 
Virgil  are  the  two,  who  may  moft  fecurely  be  depended  on  for  it :  and  one  of 
them  fpeaking  of  the  foul,  fays  “  dum  fpiritus  hos  regit  artus  ■”  and  the  other, 
“  vita  continetur  corpore  &  fpiritu.”  Where  it  is  plain,  by,  corpus,  he  means 
(as  generally  every  where)  only  grofs  matter  that  may  be  felt  and  handled  j  as 
appears  by  thefe  words  j  “  fi  cor  aut  fanguis,  aut  cerebrum  eft  animus,  certe, 
“  quoniam  eft  corpus,  interibit  cum  reliquo  corpore  ;  ft  anima  eft,  forte  diftipa- 
“  biturj  fi  ignis,  extinguetur.”  Tufc.  Quaeft.  1.  i.  c.  11.  Here  Cicero  oppofes 
corpus  to  ignis  and  anima,  i.  e.  aura,  or  breath :  and  the  foundation  of  that  his 
diftin&ion  of  the  foul,  from  that  which  he  calls  corpus,  or  body,  he  gives  a 
little  lower  in  thefe  words;  “  tanta  ejus  tenuitas  ut  fugiat  aciem.”  Ib.  c.  22. 
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Nor  was  it  the  heathen  world  alone,  that  had  this  notion  of  fpirit  ;  the  mod 
enlightened  of  all  the  antient  people  of  God,  Solomon  himfelf,  fpeaks  after  the 
fame  manner :  “  That,  which  befalleth  the  fons  of  men,  befalleth  beads,  even  Ecclef.  iii. 

«  one  thing  befalleth  them ;  as  the  one  dieth,  fo  dieth  the  other,  yea  they  have  J9- 
tc  all  one  fpirit.”  So  I  tranflate  the  Hebrew  word  nn,  here,  for  fo  I  find  it 
tranflated,  the  very  next  verfe  but  one;  “  Who  knoweth  the  fpirit  of  a  man  Ver.  21. 

«  that  goweth  upward,  and  the  fpirit  of  a  bead;  that  goeth  down  to  die  earth.” 

In  which  places  it  is  plain  that  Solomon  applies  the  word  nn,  and  our  trandators 
of  him  the  word  fpirit,  to  a  fubftance,  out  of  which  immateriality  was  not 
wholly  excluded,  “  unlefs  the  fpirit  of  a  bead,  that  goeth  downwards  to  the 
<c  earth,  be  immaterial.”  Nor  did  the  way  of  fpeaking  in  our  Saviour’s  time 
vary  from  this :  St.  Luke  tells  us,  that  when  our  Saviour,  after  his  refurre&ion,  Chap.  xxiv. 
dood  in  the  midd  of  them,  “  they  were  affrighted,  and  fuppofed  that  they  had  37  * 
feen  wgfyut,”  the  Greek  word  which  always  anfwers  fpirit,  in  Englifh ;  and  fo 
the  trandators  of  the  Bible  render  it  here,  “  they  fuppofed  that  they  had  feen  a 
fpirit.”  But  our  Saviour  fays  to  them,  “  Behold  my  hands  and  my  feet,  that  Ver.  39. 

“  it  is  I  myfelf,  handle  me  and  fee ;  for  a  fpirit  hath  not  defh  and  bones,  as 
“  you  fee  me  have.”  Which  words  of  our  Saviour  put  the  fame  diftindtion 
between  body  and  fpirit,  that  Cicero  did  in  the  place  above  cited,  viz.  that  the 
one  was  a  grofs  compages,  that  could  be  felt  and  handled ;  and  the  other  fuch  Lib.  6. 
as  Virgil  defcribes  the  ghoft,  or  foul,  of  Anchifes. 

“  Ter  conatus  ibi  collo  dare  brachia  circum, 

“  Ter  fruftra  comprenfa  manus  effugit  imago, 

“  Par  levibus,  ventis,  volucrique  fimillima  fomno.” 

I  would  not  be  thought  hereby  to  fay,  that  fpirit  never  does  fignify  a  purely 
immaterial  fubftance.  In  that  fenfe  the  feripture,  I  take  it,  fpeaks,  when  it  fays, 

“  God  is  a  fpirit :”  and,  in  that  fenfe,  I  have  ufed  it ;  and,  in  that  fenfe,  I 
have  proved  from  my  principles,  that  there  is  a  fpiritual  fubftance ;  and  am  cer¬ 
tain  that  there  is  a  fpiritual,  immaterial  fubftance :  which  is,  I  humbly  conceive, 
a  diredt  anfwer  to  your  Lordfhip’s  queftion  in  the  beginning  of  this  argument, 
viz.  “  How  come  we  to  be  certain,  that  there  are  fpiritual  fubftances,  fuppofing 
“  this  principle  to  be  true,”  that  the  ftmple  ideas  by  fenfation  and  reflection, 
are  the  foie  matter  and  foundation  of  all  our  reafoning?  But  this  hinders  not,  but 
that  if  God,  that  infinite,  omnipotent,  and  perfedtly  immaterial  fpirit,  fhould 
pleafe  to  give  a  fyftem  of  very  fubtil  matter,  fenfe,  and  motion,  it  might,  with 
propriety  of  fpeech,  be  called  fpirit ;  tho’  materiality  were  not  excluded  out  of 
its  complex  idea.  Your  Lordfhip  proceeds : 

«  IT  is  faid  indeed  elfewhere,  that  it  is  repugnant  to  the  idea  of  fenfelefs  P.  242. 

“  matter,  that  it  fhould  put  into  itfelf  fenfe,  perception,  and  knowledge.  But  B.  iv.  c.  10. 
<<  this  doth  not  reach  the  prefent  cafe ;  which  is  not  what  matter  can  do  of  it-  §  5- 
«  felf5  but  what  matter  prepared  by  an  omnipotent  hand  can  do.  And  what 
“  certainty  can  we  have,  that  he  hath  not  done  it  ?  We  can  have  none  from  the 
«  ideas,  for  thofe  are  given  up  in  this  cafe ;  and,  confequently,  we  can  have  no 
“  certainty  upon  thefe  principles,  whether  we  have  any  fpiritual  fubftance 
**  within  us,  or  not.” 

Your  Lordfhip  in  this  paragraph  proves,  that  from  what  I  fay,  “  we  can  B.  iv.  c.  10. 
«  have  no  certainty  whether  we  have  any  fpiritual  fubftance  in  us,  or  not.”  If,  §  5- 
by  fpiritual  fubftance,  your  Lordfhip  means  an  immaterial  fubftance  in  us,  as 
you  fpeak,  p.  246.  I  grant  what  your  Lordfhip  fays  is  true,  that  it  cannot, 
upon  thefe  principles,  be  demonftrated.  But  I  muft  crave  leave  to  fay,  at  the 
fame  time,  that,  upon  thefe  principles,  it  can  be  proved,  to  the  higheft  degree 
of  probability.  If,  by  fpiritual  fubftance,  your  Lordfhip  means  a  thinking  fub¬ 
ftance,  I  muft  diffent  from  your  Lordfhip,  and  fay,  that  we  can  have  a  cer¬ 
tainty,  upon  my  principles,  that  there  is  a  fpiritual  fubftance  in  us.  In  fhort, 
my  Lord,  upon  my  principles,  i.  e.  from  the  idea  of  thinking,  we  can  have  a 
certainty  that  there  is  a  thinking  fubftance  in  us;  from  hence  we  have  a  certainty 
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B.  iv .  that  there  is  an  eternal,  thinking  fubftance.  This  thinking  fubftance,  which 
has  been  from  eternity  j  I  have  proved  to  be  immaterial.  This  eternal,  imma¬ 
terial,  thinking  fubftance,  has  put  into  us  a  thinking  fubftance,  which,  whether 
it  be  a  material  or  immaterial  fubftance,  cannot  be  infallibly  demonftrated  front 
our  ideas ;  tho’  from  them  it  may  be  proved,  that  it  is  to  the  higheft  degree 
probable,  that  it  is  immaterial.  This,  in  fhort,  my  Lord,  is  what  I  have  to 
fay  on  this  point ;  which  may,  in  good  meafure,  ferve  for  an  anfwer  to  your 
Lordfhip’s  next  leaf,  or  two  j  which  I  fhall  fet  down,  and  then  take  notice  of 
fome  few  particulars,  which  I  wonder  to  find  your  Lordfhip  accufe  me  of. 
Your  Lordfhip  fays : 

P.  242.  44  But  we  are  told,  That  from  the  operations  of  our  minds,  we  are  able  to 

B.  ii.  c.  23.  “  frame  a  complex  idea  of  a  fpirit.  How  can  that  be,  when  we  cannot  from 

§  15-  «  thofe  ideas  be  allured,  but  that  thofe  operations  may  come  from  a  material 

“  fubftance  ?  If  we  frame  an  idea  on  fuch  grounds,  it  is  at  molt  but  a  poffible 
<{  idea ;  for  it  may  be  otherwife,  and  we  can  have  no  affurance  from  our  ideas, 
ic  that  it  is  not :  fo  that  the  molt  men  may  come  to,  in  this  way  of  ideas,  is, 

44  that  it  is  poftible  it  may  be  fo,  and  it  is  poffible  it  may  not ;  but  that  it  is 

44  impoftible  for  us,  from  our  ideas,  to  determine  either  way.  And  is  not  this 
44  an  admirable  way  to  bring  us  to  a  certainty  of  reafon  ? 

P,  243.  44  I  am  very  glad  to  find  the  idea  of  a  fpiritual  fubftance  made  as  confident 

44  and  intelligible,  as  that  of  a  corporeal.  44  For  as  the  one  conlifts  of  a  cohefion 
44  of  folid  parts,  and  the  power  of  communicating  motion  by  impulfe,  fo  the 
44  other  confifts  in  a  power  of  thinking,  and  willing,  and  moving  the  body  j  and 

§  2 7.  44  that  the  cohefion  Of  folid  parts,  is  as  hard  to  be  conceived  as  thinking  :  and 

44  we  are  as  much  in  the  dark,  about  the  power  of  communicating  motion  by 
“  impulfe,  as  in  the  power  of  exciting  motion  by  thought.  We  have  by  daily 
44  experience  clear  evidence  of  motion,  produced  both  by  impulfe  and  by 
44  thought  5  but  the  manner  how,  hardly  comes  within  our  comprehenlion  j  we 
44  are  equally  at  a  lofs  in  both. 

§  28.  44  From  whence  it  follows,  that  we  may  be  certain  of  a  being  of  a  fpiritual 

44  fubftance,  altho’  we  have  no  clear  and  diftindt  idea  of  it,  nor  are  able  to  com- 
44  prehend  the  manner  of  its  operations :  and,  therefore,  it  is  a  vain  thing  in  any 
44  to  pretend,  that  all  our  reafon  and  certainty  is  founded  on  clear  and  diftinct 
44  ideas ;  and  that  they  have  reafon  to  rejeCt  any  doCtrine,  which  relates  to  fpi- 
44  ritual  fubftances,  becaufe  they  cannot  comprehend  the  manner  of  it.  For  the 

<c  fame  thing  is  confefled  by  the  moft  inquifitive  men,  about  the  manner  of 

§  31. 44  operation,  both  in  material  and  immaterial  fubftances.  It  is  affirmed,  that 
44  the  very  notion  of  body  implies  fomething  very  hard,  if  not  impoftible  to  be 
44  explained  or  underftood  by  us ;  and  that  the  natural  confequence  of  it,  viz. 
44  divifibility,  involves  us  in  difficulties  impoftible  to  be  explicated,  or  made 
§  32.  44  confiftent ;  that  we  have  but  fome  few  fuperficial  ideas  of  things ;  that  we 
44  are  deftitute  of  faculties  to  attain  to  the  true  nature  of  them  ;  and  that  when 
44  we  do  that,  we  fall  prefently  into  darknefs  and  obfcurity,  and  can  difcover 
44  nothing  further  but  our  own  blindnefs  and  ignorance. 

44  These  are  very  fair  and  ingenuous  confeffions  of  the  fhortnefs  of  human 
44  underftanding,  with  refpeCt  to  the  nature  and  manner  of  fuch  things,  which 
4  4  we  are  moft;  certain  of  the  being  of,  by  conftant  and  undoubted  experience.  I 
44  appeal  now  to  the  reafon  of  mankind,  whether  it  can  be  any  reafonable  foun- 
44  dation  for  rejecting  a  doCtrine  propofed  to  us,  as  of  divine  revelation,  becaufe 
44  we  cannot  comprehend  the  manner  of  it ;  efpecially  when  it  relates  to  the 
§33, 34,  35. 44  divine  eflence.  For  as  the  fame  author  obferves,  44  our  idea  of  God  is  framed 
44  from  the  complex  ideas  of  thofe  perfections,  we  find  in  our  felves,  but  en- 
44  larging  them  fo,  as  to  make  them  fuitable  to  an  infinite  being,  as  knovv- 
44  ledge,  power,  duration,  &c.  And  the  degrees,  or  extent,  of  thefe,  which 
§  36. 44  we  afcribe  to  the  fovereign  being,  are  all  boundlefs  and  infinite.  For  it  is  in- 
44  finity,  which  joined  to  our  ideas  of  exiftence,  power,  knowledge,  &c.  makes 
44  that  complex  idea,  whereby  we  reprefent  to  our  felves  the  beft  we  can,  the 
44  fupreme  being. 
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“  Now,  when  our  knowledge  of  grofs  material  fub (lances  is  fo  dark  ;  when 
“  the  notion  of  fpiritual  fubftances  is  above  all  ideas  of  fenfation ;  when  the 
“  higher  any  fubftance  is,  the  more  remote  from  our  knowledge ;  but  efpeciaHy, 

“  when  the  very  idea  of  a  fupreme  being  implies  its  being  infinite  and  incom- 
“  prehenfible  ;  I  know  not  whether  it  argues  more  ftupidity,  or  arrogance,  to 
“  expofe  a  dodtrine,  relating  to  the  divine  dfence,  becaufe  they  cannot  compre- 
“  hend  the  manner  of  it :  but  of  this  more  afterwards.  I  am  yet  upon  the 
tc  certainty  of  our  reafon,  from  clear  and  diftindt  ideas :  and  if  we  can  attain  to 
“  certainty  without  them,  and  where  it  is  confefied  we  cannot  have  them,  as 
“  about  fubftance ;  then  thefe  cannot  be  the  foie  matter  and  foundation  of  our 
<c  reafoning,  which  is  peremptorily  afferted  by  this  late  author.” 

Here,  after  having  argued,  that  notwithftanding  what  I  lay,  about  our  idea 
of  a  fpirit,  it  is  impoffible,  from  our  ideas,  to  determine  whether  that  fpirit  in 
us  be  a  material  fubftance,  or  no,  your  Lordihip  concludes  the  paragraph  thus : 

“  and  is  not  this  an  admirable  way  to  bring  us  to  a  certainty  of  reafon  ?” 

I  answer,  I  think  it  is  a  way  to  bring  us  to  a  certainty  in  thefe  things,  P.  243, 
which  I  have  offered  as  certain ;  but  I  never  thought  it  a  way  to  certainty, 
where  we  cannot  reach  certainty  j  nor  (hall  I  think  the  worfe  of  it,  if  your 
Lordfhip  fhould  inftance  in  an  hundred  other  things,  as  well  as  the  immateriality 
of  the  fpirit  in  us,  wherein  this  way  does  not  bring  us  to  a  certainty  *  unlefs,  at 
the  fame  time,  your  Lordihip  (hall  fhew  us  another  way,  that  will  bring  us  to 
a  certainty  in  thofe  points,  wherein  this  way  of  ideas  failed.  If  your  Lordfhip, 
or  any  body  elfe,  will  fhew  me  a  better  way  to  a  certainty  in  them,  I  am  ready 
to  learn,  and  will  lay  by  that  of  ideas.  The  way  of  ideas  will  not,  from  philo- 
fophy,  afford  us  a  demonftration,  that  the  thinking  fubftance  in  us  is  immaterial. 
Whereupon  your  Lordfhip  alks,  “  and  is  not  this  an  admirable  way  to  bring  us 
to  a  certainty  of  reafon  ?”  The  way  of  argument,  which  your  Lordihip  oppofes 
to  the  way  of  ideas,  will,  I  humbly  conceive,  from  philofophy,  as  little  afford 
us  a  demonftration,  that  the  thinking  fubftance  in  us  is  immaterial.  Whereupon, 
may  hot  any  one  likewife  afk,  “  and  is  not  this  an  admirable  way  to  bring  us 
to  a  certainty  of  reafon  ?”  Is  any  way,  I  befeech  your  Lordfhip,  to  be  con¬ 
demned  as  an  ill  way  to  bring  us  to  certainty,  demonftrative  certainty,  becaufe 
it  brings  us  not  to  it,  in  a  point  where  reafon  cannot  attain  to  fuch  certainty  ? 

Algebra  is  a  way  to  bring  us  to  certainty  in  mathematicks ;  but  rauft  it  be  pre- 
fently  condemned  as  an  ill  way,  becaufe  there  are  fome  queftions  in  mathe¬ 
maticks,  which  a  man  cannot  come  to  certainty  in,  by  the  way  of  Algebra  ? 

In  page  247.  after  having  fet  down  feveral  confeffions  of  mine,  “  of  the 
<c  fhortnefs  of  human  underftanding,”  your  Lordihip  adds  thefe  words : 

“  I  appeal  now  to  the  reafon  of  mankind,  whether  it  can  be  any  reafonable 
“  foundation  for  rejecting  a  doctrine,  propofed  to  us,  as  of  divine  revelation ; 

“  becaufe  we  cannot  comprehend  the  manner  of  it ;  efpecially,  when  it  relates 
“  to  the  divine  elfence.”  And  I  befeech  you,  my  Lord,  where  did  I  ever  fay 
fo,  or  any  thing  like  it  ?  And  yet  it  is  impoffible,  for  any  reader,  but  to  ima¬ 
gine,  that  that  propofition,  which  your  Lordfhip  appeals  to  the  reafon  of  man¬ 
kind  againft,  is  a  propofition  of  mine,  which  your  Lordfhip  is  confuting,  out 
of  confeffions  of  my  own,  great  numbers  whereof  Hand  quoted  out  of  my 
Elfay,  in  feveral  pages  of  your  Lordfhip’s  book,  both  before,  and  after,  this 
your  Lordfhip’s  appeal  to  the  reafon  of  mankind.  And  now  I  muft  appeal  to 
your  Lordfhip,  whether  you  find  any  fuch  propofition  in  my  book  ?  If  your 
Lordfhip  does  not,  I  too  muft  then  appeal  to  the  reafon  of  mankind,  whether 
it  be  reafonable  for  your  Lordihip,  to  bring  fo  many  confeffions  out  of  my  book 
to  confute  a  propofition,  that  is  no  where  in  it  ?  There  is  no  doubt,  reafon  for 
it ;  which,  fince  your  Lordihip  does  not,  that  I  fee,  declare,  and  I  have  not 
wit  enough  to  difcover,  I  fhall,  therefore,  leave  to  the  reafon  of  mankind  to 
find  out. 

Your  Lordfhip  has,  in  this  part  of  your  difcourfe,  fpoke  very  much  of  rea-  p.  243. 
fon ;  as,  “  is  not  this  an  admirable  way  to  bring  us  to  a  certainty  of  reafon  ?  jy  ^44- 
“  And  therefore  it  is  a  vain  thing  in  any  to  pretend,  that  all  our  reafon  and  cer-  p' 
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P.  250. «  tainty  is  founded  on  clear  and  diftinCt  ideas.  I  appeal  now  to  the  reafon  of 
P.  251. £C  mankind.  I  am  yet  upon  the  certainty  of  our  reafon.  The  certainty  is  not 
“  placed  in  the  idea,  but  in  good  and  found  reafon.  Allowing  the  argument 
“  to  be  good,  yet  it  is  not  taken  from  the  idea,  but  from  principles  of  true 
cc  reafon.” 

What  your  Lordfliip  fays  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  in  thefe  words, 

P.  230. cc  we  muft  confider  what  we  underftand  by  reafon,”  made  me  hope,  I  fliould 
here  find  what  your  Lordfliip  underftands  by  reafon,  explained,  that  fo  I  might 
reCtify  my  notion  of  it,  and  might  be  able  to  avoid  the  obfcurity  and  confufion, 
which  very  much  perplex  moll  of  the  difcourfes,  wherein  it  is  appealed  to,  or 
from,  as  judge.  But,  notwithftanding  the  explication,  I  flattered  myfelf  with 
the  hopes  of,  from  what  I  thought  your  Lordfliip  had  promifed,  I  find  no  other 
account  of  reafon,  but  in  quotations  out  of  others,  which  your  Lordfliip  juftly 
blames.  Had  I  been  fo  happy,  as  to  have  been  inlightened  in  this  point,  by  your 
Lordfliip’s  learned  pen,  fo  as  to  have  feen  diftinCtly,  what  your  Lordfliip  un¬ 
derftands  by  reafon,  I  fliould  poflibly  have  exculed  myfelf,  from  giving  your 
Lordfliip  the  trouble  of  thefe  papers,  and  been  able  to  have  perceived,  without 
applying  myfelf  any  farther  to  your  Lordfliip,  how  fo  much  of  my  Eflay  came 
into  a  chapter,  which  was  defigned  to  anlwer  “  objections  againft  the  trinity, 

“  in  point  of  reafon.”  It  follows : 

P.246.  £C  But  I  go  yet  farther:  and  as  I  have  already  fliewed,  we  can  havenocer- 
“  tainty  of  an  immaterial  fubftance  within  us,  from  thefe  Ample  ideas ;  fo  I 
“  fliall  now  fliew,  that  there  can  be  no  fufficient  evidence,  brought  from  them, 
“  by  their  own  confeflion  concerning  the  exiftence  of  the  moft  fpiritual  and  in- 
“  finite  fubftance,  even  God  himfelf.”  And  then  your  Lordfliip  goes  on,  to  give 
an  account  of  my  proof  of  a  God :  which  your  Lordfliip  clofes  with  thefe 
words : 

P.  252.  “  That,  which  I  defign,  is  to  fliew,  that  the  certainty  of  it  is  not  placed 

“  upon  any  clear  and  diftinCt  ideas,  but  upon  the  force  of  reafon  diftinCt  from 
“  it  j  which  was  the  thing  I  intended  to  prove.” 

If  this  be  the  thing  your  Lordfliip  defigned,  I  am  then  at  a  lols,  who  your 
Lordfliip  defigned  it  againft :  for  I  do  not  remember,  that  I  have  any  where 
faid,  that  we  could  not  be  convinced  by  reafon  of  any  truth,  but  where  all  the 
ideas,  concerned  in  that  conviction,  were  clear  and  diftinCt;  for  knowledge 
and  certainty  in  my  opinion,  lies  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement,  or  difa- 
greement,  of  ideas,  fuch  as  they  are,  and  not  always  in  having  perfectly  clear 
and  diftinCt  ideas.  Tho’  thofe,  I  muft  own,  the  clearer  and  more  diftinCt 
they  are,  contribute  very  much  to  our  more  clear  and  diftinCt  reafoning  anddif- 
courfing  about  them.  But,  in  fome  cafes,  we  may  have  certainty  about  obfcure 
ideas ;  v.  g.  by  the  clear  idea  of  thinking  in  me,  I  find  the  agreement  of  the 
clear  idea  of  exiftence,  and  the  obfcure  idea  of  a  fubftance  in  me,  becaufe  I 
perceive  the  neceflary  agreement  of  thinking,  and  the  relative  idea  of  a  fupport; 
which  fupport,  without  having  any  clear  and  diftinCt  idea  of  what  it  is,  beyond 
this  relative  one  of  a  fupport,  I  call  fubftance. 

If  your  Lordfliip  intended  this  againft  another,  who  has  faid,  <c  clear  and 
<£  diftinCt  ideas  are  the  foie  matter  and  foundation  of  all  our  reafoning  ;”  it 
feems  very  ftrange  to  me,  that  your  Lordfliip  fliould  intend  it  againft  one,  and 
quote  only  the  words  of  another.  For  above  ten  pages  before,  your  Lordfliip 
had  quoted  nothing  but  my  book  ;  and,  in  the  immediate  preceding  paragraph, 
you  bring  a  large  quotation  out  of  the  tenth  feCtion  of  the  tenth  chapter  of  my 
L  25J-  fourth  book  ;  of  which  your  Lordfliip  fays,  “  this  is  the  fubftance  of  theargu- 
“  ment  ufed,  to  prove  an  infinite,  fpiritual  being,  which  I  am  far  from  weaken- 
“  ing  the  force  of;  but  that  which  I  defign,  is  to  fliew,  that  the  certainty  of 
“  it  is  not  placed  upon  clear  and  diftinCt  ideas.”  Whom  now,  I  befeech  your 
Lordfliip,  can  this  be  underftood  to  be  intended  againft,  but  me  ?  For  how  can 
my  ufing  an  argument,  whofe  certainty  is  not  placed  upon  clear  and  diftinCt 
ideas,  prove  any  thing  againft  another  man,  who  fays,  “  that  clear  and  diftinCt 
*c  ideas  are  the  foie  matter  and  foundation  of  all  our  reafoning  ?”  This  proves 
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only  againft  him,  that  ufes  the  argument;  and,  therefore,  either  I  fnuft  be 
fuppofed  here  to  hold,  that  clear  and  diftind:  ideas  are  the  foie  matter  and  foun¬ 
dation  of  all  our  reafoning,  (which  I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  faid)  or  elfe 
that  your  Lordihip  here  proves  againft  no  body. 

But  tho’  I  do  not  remember  that  I  have  any  where  faid,  that  clear  and 
diftind  ideas  are  the  foie  matter  and  foundation  of  all  our  reafoning ;  yet  I  do 
own,  that  fimple  ideas  are  the  foundations  of  all  our  knowledge,  if  that  be  it, 
which  your  Lordihip  queftions :  and,  therefore,  I  muft  think  myfelf  concerned 
in  what  your  Lordihip  lays  in  this  very  place,  p.  246.  in  thefe  words,  “  I  lhall 
“  now  Ihew,  that  there  can  be  no  fufficient  evidence  brought  from  thefe  fim- 
“  pie  ideas,  by  their  own  confellion,  concerning  the  existence  of  God  him- 
“  l'elf.” 

This  being  fpoken  in  the  plural  number,  cannot  be  underftood  to  be  meant 
of  the  author  of  Chriftianity  not  Myfterious,  and  no  body  elfe :  and  whom  can 
any  reader  reafonably  apply  to  it,  but  the  author  of  the  Ellay  of  Human 
Underllanding ;  lince,  belides  that  it  Hands  in  the  midft  of  a  great  many  quo¬ 
tations  out  of  that  book,  without  any  other  perfon  being  named,  or  any  one’s 
words  but  mine  quoted,  my  proof  alone  of  a  deity  is  brought  out  of  that  book, 
to  make  good  what  your  Lordihip  here  fays ;  and  no  body  elfe  is  any  where 
mentioned,  or  quoted,  concerning  it  ? 

The  fame  way  of  Ipeaking  of  the  perfons  you  are  arguing  again!!,  in  the 
plural  number,  your  Lordihip  ufes  in  other  places;  as,  “  which  they  may  call  P.  238. 
a  complication  of  limple  ideas,  if  they  pleale.” 

“  We  do  not  envy  thefe  pretenders  torealbn;  but  methinks  they  Ihould  P.  240. 
<c  not,  at  the  fame  time,  alfert  the  abfolute  necellity  of  thefe  ideas  to  our  know- 
“  ledge,  and  declare,  that  we  may  have  certain  knowledge  without  them.”  And 
all  along  in  that  page,  they.  And  in  the  very  next  page,  my  words  being  quo¬ 
ted,  your  Lordihip  alks,  “  how  that  can  be,  when  the  fame  perfons  fay,  that  P.  241. 
“  notwithflanding  their  ideas,  it  is  pollible  for  matter  to  think  ?”  So  that  I  do 
not  fee,  how  I  can  exempt  myfelf  from  being  meant,  to  be  one  of  thofe  pre¬ 
tenders  to  reafon,  wherewith  we  can  be  certain,  without  any  foundation  of  rea- 
fon ;  which  your  Lordihip,  in  the  immediate  foregoing  page,  does  not  envy  for  P.  240, 
this  new  fort  of  certainty.  How  can  it  be  underftood,  but  that  I  am  one  of 
thofe  perfons,  that  “  at  the  fame  time,  alfert  the  abfolute  necellity  of  thefe  ideas 
“  to  our  knowledge,  and  declare  that  we  may  have  certain  knowledge  without 
“  them?  tho’  your  Lordihip  very  civilly  fays,  p.  239.  that  you  muft  do  that 
“  right  to  the  ingenious  author  of  the  Ellay  of  Human  Underllanding  (from 
“  whence  thefe  notions  are  borrowed,  to  ferve  other  purpofes  than  he  intended 
“  them,  that,”  &c.  yet,  methinks,  it  is  the  author  himfelf,  and  his  ufe  of  thefe 
notions,  that  is  blamed  and  argued  againft ;  but  Hill  in  the  plural  number,  which 
he  confelfes  himfelf  not  to  underftand. 

My  Lord,  if  your  Lordihip  can  Ihew  me,  where  I  pretend  to  reafon,  or  cer¬ 
tainty,  without  any  foundation  of  reafon  ;  or  where  it  is  I  alfert  the  abfolute 
necellity  of  any  ideas  to  our  knowledge,  and  declare  that  we  may  have  certain 
knowledge  without  them,  your  Lordihip  will  do  me  a  great  favour :  for  this,  I 
grant,  is  a  new  fort  of  certainty,  which  I  long  to  be  rid  of,  and  to  difown  to 
the  world.  But  truly,  my  Lord,  as  I  pretend  to  no  new  fort  of  certainty,  but 
juft  fuch  as  human  underllanding  was  polfelfed  of,  before  I  was  born ;  and 
Ihould  be  glad,  I  could  get  more  out  of  the  books  and  writings,  that  come 
abroad  in  my  days :  fo,  my  Lord,  if  I  have  any  where  pretended  to  any  new 
fort  of  certainty,  I  befeech  your  Lordihip  Ihew  me  the  place,  that  I  may  cor- 
red  the  vanity  of  it,  and  unfay  it  to  the  world. 

Again,  your  Lordihip  fays  thus,  “  I  know  not,  whether  it  argues  more  P.  246, 
<c  ftupidity,  or  arrogance,  to  expofe  a  doctrine  relating  to  the  divine  elfence, 

“  becaufe  they  cannot  comprehend  the  manner  of  it.” 

Here,  my  Lord,  I  find  the  fame,  they,  again,  which  fome  pages  back,  evi¬ 
dently  involved  me :  and  lince  that  you  have  named  no  body  belides  me,  nor 
alleged  any  body’s  writing  but  mine ;  give  me  leave,  therefore,  to  alk  your 
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Lord  fit  ip,  whether  I  am  one  of  thefe,  they,  here  alfo,  that  I  may  know,  whe¬ 
ther  I  am  concerned  to  anfwer  for  myfelf?  I  am  afhamed  to  importune  your 
Lordihip  fo  often,  about  the  fame  matter;  but  I  meet  with  fo  many  places,  in 
your  Lordlhip’s  (I  had  almoft  laid  new)  way  of  writing,  that  put  me  to  a  Hand, 
not  knowing  whether  I  am  meant,  or  no,  that  I  am  at  a  lofs,  whether  I  Ihould 
clear  myfelf  from  what  poffibly  your  Lordihip  does  not  lay  to  my  charge ;  and 
yet  the  reader,  thinking  it  meant  of  me,  fhould  conclude  that  to  be  in  my  book, 
which  is  not  there,  and  which  I  utterly  difown. 

P.  246.  Tho’  I  cannot  be  joined  with  thofe,  who  expofe  a  dodrine  relating  to  the 
divine  efifence,  becaufe  they  cannot  comprehend  the  manner  of  it ;  unlefs  your 
Lordihip  can  fhew  where  I  have  fo  expofed  it,  which  I  deny  that  I  have  any 
where  done :  yet  your  Lordihip,  before  you  come  to  the  bottom  of  the  fame 
P.  246.  page,  has  thefe  words,  “  I  (hall  now  Ibew,  that  there  can  be  no  fufficient  evi- 
“  dence  brought  from  them,  by  their  own  confeiiion,  concerning  the  exigence 
“  of  the  molt  fpiritual  and  infinite  fubltance,  even  God  himfelf.” 

If  your  Lordihip  did  mean  me  in  that,  they,  which  is  fome  lines  backwards, 
I  mult  complain  to  your  Lordihip,  that  you  have  done  me  an  injury,  in  im¬ 
puting  that  to  me,  which  I  have  not  done.  And  if,  their,  here,  were  not 
meant,  by  your  Lordihip,  to  relate  to  the  fame  perfons,  I  afk,  by  what  lhall 
the  reader  diltinguilh  them  ?  and  how  lhall  any  body  know,  who  it  is  your 
Lordihip  means?  For  that  I  am  comprehended  here  is  apparent,  by  your 
quoting  my  Elfay,  in  the  very  next  words,  and  arguing  againlt  it,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  pages. 

I  enter  not  here  into  your  Lordlhip’s  argument ;  that  which  I  am  now 
conlidering  is  your  Lordlhip’s  peculiar  way  of  writing,  in  this  part  of  your  trea- 
tife,  which  makes  me  often  in  a  doubt,  whether  the  reader  will  not  condemn 
my  book,  upon  your  Lordlhip’s  authority,  where  he  thinks  me  concerned,  if  I 
fay  nothing :  and  yet  your  Lordihip  may  look  upon  my  defence,  as  fuperfluous, 
when  I  did  not  hold  what  your  Lordihip  argued  againlt. 

P.  246.  But  to  go  on  with  your  Lordlhip’s  argument,  your  Lordihip  fays,  “  I  lhall 
<c  now  fhew,  that  there  can  be  no  fufficient  evidence,  brought  from  fimple 
<c  ideas,  by  their  own  confeffion,  concerning  the  exiltence  of  the  molt  fpiritual 
“  and  infinite  fubltance,  even  God  himfelf.” 

Your  Lordlhip’s  way  of  proving  it,  is  this :  your  Lordihip  fays,  we  are  told, 
P.  246.  b.  iv.  c.  10.  §  1.  “  That  the  evidence  of  it  is  equal  to  mathematical  certainty; 
“  and  very  good  arguments  are  brought  to  prove  it,  in  a  chapter  on  purpofe : 
“  but  that  which  I  take  notice  of,  is,  that  the  argument  from  the  clear  and 
tc  diltind  idea  of  a  God,  is  palfed  over.”  Suppoling  all  this  to  be  fo,  your 
Lordihip,  methinks,  with  fubmiffion,  does  not  prove  the  propofition  you 
undertook,  which  was  this;  “  there  can  be  no  fufficient  evidence,  brought  from 
<c  fimple  ideas,  by  their  own  confeffion,  concerning,  [i.  e.  to  prove]  the  exiltence 
“  of  a  God.”  For  if  I  did  in  that  chapter,  as  your  Lordihip  fays,  pafs  over 
the  proof  from  the  clear  and  diltind  idea  of  God,  that,  I  prefume,  is  no  con¬ 
feffion,  that  there  can  be  no  fufficient  evidence,  brought  from  clear  and  diltind 
ideas,  much  lefs  from  fimple  ideas,  concerning  the  exiltence  of  a  God ;  becaufe 
the  uling  of  one  argument,  brought  from  one  foundation,  is  no  confeffion  that 
there  is  not  another  principle,  or  foundation.  But,  my  Lord,  I  lhall  not  infill 
upon  this,  whether  it  be  a  confeffion,  or  no. 

Leaving  confeffion,  out  of  the  propofition,  I  humbly  conceive  your  Lord¬ 
lhip’s  argument  does  not  prove.  Your  Lordlhip’s  propofition  to  be  proved,  is, 
tc  there  can  be  no  fufficient  evidence  brought,  from  fimple  ideas,  to  prove  the 
,c  exiltence  of  a  God ;  and  your  Lordlhip’s  reafon  is,  becaufe  the  argument 
from  the  clear  and  diltind  idea  of  God,  is  omitted  in  my  proof  of  a  God.  I 
will  fuppofe,  for  the  ftrengthening  your  Lordlhip’s  reafoning  in  the  cafe,  that  I 
had  faid  (which  I  am  far  enough  from  faying)  that  there  was  no  other  argument 
to  prove  the  exiltence  of  God,  but  what  I  had  ufed  in  that  chapter ;  yet,  my 
Lord,  with  all  this,  your  Lordlhip’s  argument,  I  humbly  conceive,  would  not 
hold :  for  I  might  bring  evidence  from  fimple  ideas,  tho’  I  brought  none  from 
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the  idea  of  God ;  for  the  idea,  we  have  of  God,  is  a  complex,  and  no  fimple 
idea.  So  that  the  terms  being  changed  from  fimple  ideas,  to  a  clear  and  diftinCt 
complex  idea  of  God,  the  proportion,  which  was  undertaken  to  be  proved, 
feems  to  me  unproved. 

Your  Lordfhip’s  next  words  are,  “  how  can  this  be  confident  with  deducing  P.  247 
our  certainty  of  knowledge  from  clear  and  fimple  ideas  ?” 

Here  your  Lordfhip  joins  fomething  that  is  mine,  with  fomething  that  is 
not  mine.  I  do  fay,  that  all  our  knowledge  is  founded  in  fimple  ideas  j  but  I 
do  not  fay,  it  is  all  deduced  from  clear  ideas ;  much  lefs  that  we  cannot  have 
any  certain  knowledge  of  the  exigence  of  any  thing,  whereof  we  have  not  a 
clear,  diftinCt,  complex  idea  j  or,  that  the  complex  idea  muft  be  clear  enough, 
to  be  in  itfelf  the  evidence  of  the  exiftence  of  that  thing ;  which  feems  to  be 
your  Lordfhip’s  meaning  here.  Our  knowledge  is  all  founded  on  fimple  ideas, 
as  I  have  before  explained,  tho’  not  always  about  fimple  ideas  j  for  we  may 
know  the  truth  of  propofitions,  which  include  complex  ideas,  and  thofe  com¬ 
plex  ideas  may  not  always  be  perfectly  clear  ideas. 

In  the  remaining  part  of  this  page,  it  follows:  “  I  do  not  go  about  tojufiify  P.  247; 
<c  thofe  who  lay  the  whole  ftrefs  upon  that  foundation,  which  I  grant  to  be  too 
“  weak  to  fupport  fo  important  a  truth ;  and  that  thofe  are  very  much  to  blame, 

«  who  go  about  to  invalidate  other  arguments  for  the  fake  of  that :  but  I  doubt 
“  all  that  talk  about  clear  and  diftinCt  ideas  being  made  the  foundation  of  cer- 
“  tainty,  came  originally  from  thefe  difcourfes,  or  meditations,  which  are  aimed 
“  at.  The  author  of  them  was  an  ingenious,  thinking  man,  and  he  endea- 
«  voured  to  lay  the  foundation  of  certainty,  as  well  as  he  could.  The  firfl 
«c  thing  he  found  any  certainty  in,  was  his  own  exiftence ;  which  he  founded 
c<  upon  the  perceptions  of  the  aCts  of  his  mind,  which  fome  call  an  internal, 

“  infallible  perception,  that  we  are.  From  hence  he  proceeded  to  enquire,  how 
“  we  came  by  this  certainty  ?  And  he  refolved  it  into  this,  that  he  had  a  clear 
“  and  di Hindi  perception  of  it j  and  from  hence  he  formed  this  general  rule, 

“  that  what  he  had  a  clear  and  diftinCt  perception  of,  was  true.  Which,  in 
“  reafon,  ought  to  go  no  farther,  than  where  there  is  the  like  degree  of  evi- 
“  dence.” 

This  account  which  your  Lordfhip  gives  here,  what  it  was,  wherein  Defcartes 
laid  the  foundation  of  certainty,  containing  nothing  in  it  to  fhew,  what  your 
Lordfhip  propofed  here,  viz.  “  that  there  can  be  no  fufficient  evidence,  brought 
“  from  ideas,  by  my  own  confeflion,  concerning  the  exiftence  of  God  himfelfj” 

I  willingly  excufe  myfelf,  from  troubling  your  Lordfhip  concerning  it.  Only  I 
crave  leave  to  make  my  acknowledgment  to  your  Lordfhip,  for  what  you  are 
pleafed,  by  the  way,  to  drop  in  thefe  words :  “  But  I  doubt  all  this  talk,  about 
«  clear  and  diftinCl  ideas  being  made  the  foundation  of  certainty,  came  origi- 
“  nally  from  thefe  difcourfes,  or  meditations,  which  are  aimed  at.” 

By  the  quotations,  in  your  Lordfhip’s  immediately  preceding  words,  taken  B.  iv.  c.  10. 
out  of  my  Eftay,  which  relate  to  that  ingenious,  thinking  author,  as  well  as  by  §  7- 
what  in  your  following  words  is  faid,  of  his  founding  certainty  in  his  own  exif¬ 
tence  ;  it  is  hard  to  avoid  thinking  that  your  Lordfhip  means,  that  I  borrowed 
from  him  my  notions  concerning  certainty.  And  your  Lordfhip  is  fo  great  a 
man,  and  every  way  fo  far  above  my  meannefs,  that  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that 
your  Lordfhip  intended  this  for  any  thing,  but  a  commendation  of  me  to  the 
world,  as  the  fcholar  of  fo  great  a  mafter.  But  tho’  I  muft  always  acknow¬ 
ledge,  to  that  juftly  admired  gentleman,  the  great  obligation  of  my  firft  deli¬ 
verance  from  the  unintelligible  way  of  talking,  of  the  philofophy  in  ufe,  in  the 
Ichools  in  his  time ;  yet  I  am  fo  far  from  entitling  his  writings  to  any  of  the 
errors,  or  imperfections,  which  are  to  be  found  in  my  Effay,  as  deriving  their 
original  from  him,  that  I  muft  own  to  your  Lordfhip,  they  were  fpun  barely 
out  of  my  own  thoughts,  reflecting,  as  well  as  I  could,  on  my  own  mind,  and 
the  ideas  I  had  there,  and  were  not,  that  I  know,  derived  from  any  other  ori¬ 
ginal.  But,  poflibly,  I  all  this  while  affume  to  myfelf  an  honour,  which  your 
Lordfhip  did  not  intend  to  me,  by  this  intimation ;  for  tho’  what  goes  before  and 
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after,  feems  to  appropriate  thofe  words  to  me,  yet  fome  part  of  them  brings  me 
under  my  ufual  doubt,  which  I  fhall  remain  under,  till  l  know,  whom  thefe 
words,  viz.  “  This  talk  about  clear  and  diftindt  ideas,  being  made  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  certainty,”  belong  to. 

P.  248.  The  remaining  part  of  this  paragraph  contains  a  difcourfe  of  your  Lord  drip’s 
upon  Defcartes’s  general  rule  of  certainty,  in  thefe  words:  “  For  the  certainty 
“  here  was  not  grounded  on  the  clearnefs  of  the  perception,  but  on  the  plain- 
“  nefs  of  the  evidence,  which  is  of  that  nature,  that  the  very  doubting  of  it 
“  proves  it  ;  fince  it  is  impoffible,  that  any  thing  fhould  doubt,  or  queftion, 

“  its  own  being,  that  had  it  not.  So  that  here  it  is  not  the  clearnefs  of  the 
“  idea,  but  an  immediate  adt  of  perception,  which  is  the  true  ground  of  cer- 
“  tainty.  And  this  cannot  extend  to  things  without  ourfelves,  of  which  we 
“  can  have  no  other  perception,  than  what  is  caufed  by  the  impreffions  of  out- 
“  ward  objedts.  But  whether  we  are  to  judge  according  to  thefe  inipreffions, 
tc  doth  not  depend  on  the  ideas  themfelves,  but  upon  the  exercife  of  our  judg- 
“  ment  and  reafon  about  them,  which  put  the  difference  between  true  and 
“  falfe,  and  adequate  and  inadequate  ideas.  So  that  our  certainty  is  not  from 
“  the  ideas  themfelves,  but  from  the  evidence  of  reafon,  that  thofe  ideas  are 

true  and  juft,  and,  confequently,  that  we  may  build  our  certainty  upon 
“  them.” 

Granting  all  this  to  be  fo,  yet  I  muft  confefs,  my  Lord,  I  do  not  fee 
how  it  any  ways  tends  to  fliew  either  your  Lordfhip’s  proof,  or  my  confeffioa, 
that  my  proof  of  an  infinite  fpiritual  being  is  not  placed  upon  ideas ;  which  is, 
what  your  Lordfhip  profeftes  to  be  your  defign  here. 

But  tho’  we  are  not  yet  come  to  your  Lordfhip’s  proof,  that  the  certainty 
in  my  proof  of  a  deity  is  not  placed  on  ideas ;  yet  I  crave  leave  to  confider,  what 
your  Lordfhip  fays  here,  concerning  certainty,  about  which  one  cannot  employ 
too  many  thoughts,  to  find  wherein  it  is  placed.  Your  Lordfhip  fays,  “  That 
“  Defcartes’s  certainty  was  not  grounded  on  the  clearnefs  of  the  perception,  but 
<f  on  the  plainnefs  of  the  evidence.”  And  a  little  lower  ;  here  (i.  e.  in  Defcartes’s 
foundation  of  certainty)  it  is  not  the  clearnefs  of  the  idea,  but  an  immediate 

“  a<ft  of  perception,  on  which  is  the  true  ground  of  certainty.  And  a  little 

“  lower,  that,  in  things  without  us,  our  certainty  is  not  from  the  ideas,  but 
<c  from  the  evidence  of  reafon,  that  thofe  ideas  are  true  and  juft.” 

Your  Lordfhip,  I  hope,  will  pardon  my  dulnefs,  if,  after  your  Lordfhip  has 
placed  the  grounds  of  certainty  of  our  own  exiftence,  fometimes  in  the  plainnefs 
P.  248.  of  the  evidence,  in  oppofition  to  the  clearnefs  of  the  perception ;  fometimes  in 
the  immediate  adit  of  .perception,  in  oppofition  to  the  clearnefs  of  the  idea,  and 
the  certainty  of  other  things  without  us,  in  the  evidence  of  reafon,  that  thefe 
ideas  are  true  and  juft,  in  oppofition  to  the  ideas  themfelves :  I  know  not,  by 
thefe  rules,  wherein  to  place  certainty;  and  therefore  ftick  to  my  own  plain 

B.  iv.  c. 4.  way,  by  ideas,  delivered  in  thefe  words:  “  Wherever  we  perceive  the  agree- 

§  18.  “  ment,  or  difagreement,  of  any  of  our  ideas,  there  is  certain  knowledge ;  and 

“  wherever  we  are  fure  thofe  ideas  agree  with  the  reality  of  things,  there  is 
<{  certain,  real  knowledge.  Of  which  agreement  of  our  ideas  with  the  reality 
<c  of  things,  I  think  I  have  fhewn,  wherein  it  is  that  certainty,  real  certainty, 
“  confifts.”  Whereof  more  may  be  feen  in  chap.  vi.  in  which,  if  your 
Lordfhip  find  any  miftakes,  I  fhall  take  it  as  a  great  honour  to  be  let  right 
by  you. 

Your  Lordfhip,  as  far  as  I  can  guefs  your  meaning  (for  I  muft  own,  I  do 
not  clearly  comprehend  it)  feems  to  me,  in  the  foregoing  paffage,  to  oppole  this 
affertion,  that  the  certainty  of  the  being  of  any  thing,  might  be  made  out  from 
the  idea  of  that  thing.  Truly,  my  Lord,  I  am  fo  far  from  faying  (or  thinking) 
fo,  that  I  never  knew  any  one  of  that  mind,  but  Defcartes,.  and  fome  that  have 
followed  him,  in  his  proof  of  a  God,  from  the  idea,  which  we  have  of  God 
in  us ;  which  I  was  fo  far  from  thinking  a  fufficient  ground  of  certainty,  that 
your  Lordfhip  makes  ufe  of  my  denying,  or  doubting  of  it,  againft  me,  as  we 
Shall  fee  in  the  following  words,  p.  248. 

<c  But 
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“  But  the  idea  of  an  infinite  being  has  this  peculiar  to  it,  that  neceflary  exif- 
<f  tence  is  implied  in  it.  This  is  a  clear  anddidindt  idea,  and  yet  it  is  denied  that 
“  this  doth  prove  the  existence  of  God.  How  then  can  the  grounds  of  our 
“  certainty  arifie  from  clear  and  didindt  ideas,  when,  in  one  of  the  cleared;  ideas 
“  of  our  minds,  we  can  come  to  no  certainty  by  it  ?” 

Your  Lordfhip’s  proof  here,  as  far  as  I  comprehend  it,  feems  to  be,  that  it  is 
confeffed,  “  That  certainty  does  not  arife  from  clear  and  didindt  ideas,  becaufe 
“  it  is  denied  that  the  clear  and  didindt  idea  of  an  infinite  being,  that  implies 
“  neceffary  exidence  in  it,  does  prove  the  exidence  of  a  God.” 

Her  e  your  Lordfhip  fays,  it  is  denied ;  and,  in  five  lines  after,  you  recal 
that  faying,  and  ule  thefe  words,  “  I  do  not  fay  that  it  is  denied,  to  prove  it?” 

Which  of  thefe  two  fayings  of  your  Lordfhip’s  mud;  I  now  anfwer  to  ?  If  your 
Lordfhip  fays  it  is  denied,  I  fear  that  will  not  hold  to  be  fo  in  matter  of  fadt, 
which  made  your  Lordfhip  unfay  it ;  tho’  that  being  mod:  to  your  Lordfhip’s 
purpofe,  occafioned,  I  fuppofe,  its  dropping  from  your  pen.  For  if  it  be  not 
denied,  I  think  the  whole  force  of  your  Lordfhip’s  argument  fails.  But  your 
Lordfhip  helps  that  out,  as  well  as  the  tiling  will  bear,  by  the  words  that  follow 
in  the  fentence,  which  altogether  dands  thus :  “  I  do  not  fay,  that  it  is  denied 
“  to  prove  it ;  but  this  is  laid,  that  it  is  a  doubtful  thing,  from  the  different 
«  make  of  men’s  tempers,  and  application  of  their  thoughts.  What  can  this 
“  mean,  unlefs  it  be  to  let  us  know,  that  even  clear  and  didindt  ideas  may  lofe 
<c  their  eftedt,  by  the  difference  of  men’s  tempers  and  ftudies  ?  So  that,  befides 
«  ideas,  in  order  to  a  right  judgment,  a  due  temper  and  application  of  the  mind 
“  is  required.” 

If  I  meant,  in  thofe  words  of  mine,  quoted  here  by  your  Lordfhip,  jud  as 
vour  Lordfhip  concludes  they  mean,  I  know  not  why  I  fhould  be  afhamed  of 
it ;  for  I  never  thought  that  ideas,  even  the  mod  clear  and  didindt,  would  make 
men  certain  of  what  might  be  demondrated  from  them,  unlefs  they  were  of  a 
temper  to  confider,  and  would  apply  their  minds  to  them.  There  are  no  ideas 
more  clear  and  didindt,  than  thofe  of  numbers,  and  yet  there  are  a  thoufand 
demolidrations  concerning  numbers,  which  millions  of  men  do  not  know,  (and 
fo  have  not  the  certainty  about  them,  they  might  have)  for  want  of  application. 

I  could  not  avoid  here  to  take  this  to  myfelf :  for  this  paffage  of  your  Lord¬ 
fhip’s  is  pinned  down  upon  me  fo  clofe,  by  your  Lordfhip’s  citing  the  7th  fedt.  of 
the  10th  chapter  of  my  ivth  book,  that  I  am  forced  here  to  anfwer  for  myfelf  j 
which  I  fhall  do,  after  having  fird  fet  down  my  words,  as  they  dand  in  the  place 
quoted  by  your  Lordfhip  :  “  How  far  the  idea  of  a  mod  perfedt  being,  which  a  B.  iv.  c.  10 
“  man  may  frame  in  his  mind,  does,  or  does  not,  prove  the  exidence  of  a  God,  §  7- 
“  I  will  not  here  examine.  For  in  the  different  make  of  men’s  tempers  and  ap- 
“  plication  of  their  thoughts,  fome  arguments  prevail  more  on  one,  and  fome  on 
“  another,  for  the  confirmation  of  the  fame  truth.  But  yet,  I  think,  this  I  may 
«  fay,  that  it  is  an  ill  way  of  edabl  idling  this  truth,  and  filencing  atheids,  to 

lay  the  whole  drefs  of  fo  important  a  point  as  this,  upon  that  foie  foundation, 

««  and  take  fome  men’s  having  that  idea  of  God  in  their  minds  (for  it  is  evident, 

«  fome  men  have  none,  and  fome  a  worfe  than  none,  and  the  mod  very  different) 

“  for  the  only  proof  of  a  deity ;  and  out  of  an  over-fondnefs  of  that  darling 
“  invention,  cadiier,  or  at  lead  endeavour  to  invalidate  all  other  arguments,  and 
<c  forbid  us  to  hearken  to  thofe  proofs,  as  being  weak,  or  fallacious,  which  our 
tc  own  exidence,  and  the  fenfible  parts  of  the  univerfe,  offer  fo  clearly  and  co- 
“  gently  to  our  thoughts,  that  I  deem  it  impodible  for  a  confidering  man  to 
“  withlfand  them.  For  I  judge  it  as  certain  and  clear  a  truth,  as  can  any  where 
“  be  delivered,  that  the  invifible  things  of  God  are  clearly  feen  from  the  crea- 
«f  tion  of  the  world,  being  underdood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  his 
“  eternal  power  and  godhead.” 

The  meaning  of  which  words  of  mine,  were  not  to  deny  that  the  idea  of  a 
mod  perfedt  being  doth  prove  a  God ;  but  to  blame  thofe,  who  take  it  for  the 
only  proof,  and  endeavour  to  invalidate  all  others.  For  the  belief  of  a  God  being, 
as  I  fay  in  the  fame  fection,  the  foundation  of  all  religion  and  genuine  mora¬ 
lity, 
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lity,  I  thought  no  arguments,  that  are  made  ufe  of,  to  work  the  perfuafion  of  a 
God  into  men’s  minds,  fhould  be  invalidated.  And  the  reafon  I  give,  why  they 
fhould  all  be  left  to  their  full  flrength,  and  none  of  them  rejected,  as  unfit  to 
be  hearkened  to,  is  this :  becaufe  “  in  the  different  make  of  men’s  tempers, 
“  and  application  of  their  thoughts,  fome  arguments  prevail  more  on  one,  and 
“  fome  on  another,  for  the  confirmation  of  the  fame  truth.”  So  that  my 
meaning  here,  was  not,  as  your  Lordfhip  fuppofes,  to  ground  certainty  on  the 
different  make  of  men’s  tempers,  and  application  of  their  thoughts,  in  oppofition 
to  clear  and  diflindt  ideas,  as  is  very  evident  from  my  words ;  but  to  fhew  of 
what  ill  confequence  it  is,  to  go  about  to  invalidate  any  argument,  which  hath 
a  tendency  to  fettle  the  belief  of  a  God,  in  any  one’s  mind  ;  becaufe,  in  the 
difference  of  men’s  tempers  and  application,  fome  arguments  prevail  more  on 
one,  and  fome  on  another:  fo  that  I  fpeaking  of  belief,  and  your  Lordfhip,  as  I 
take  it,  fpeaking  in  that  place  of  certainty,  nothing  can  (I  crave  leave  to  fay)  be 
inferred  from  thefe  words  of  mine,  to  your  Lordfhip’s  purpofe.  And  that  I 
meant  belief,  and  not  certainty,  is  evident  from  hence,  that  I  look  upon  the 
argument,  there  fpoke  of,  as  not  conclufive,  and  fo  not  able  to  produce  cer¬ 
tainty  in  any  one,  tho’  I  did  not  know  how  far  it  might  prevail  on  fome  men’s 
perfuafions,  to  confirm  them  in  the  truth.  And  fince  not  all,  nor  the  moft  of 
thofe  that  believe  a  God,  are  at  the  pains,  or  have  the  fkill,  to  examine  and 
clearly  comprehend  the  demonftrations  of  his  being ;  I  was  unwilling  to  fhew 
the  weaknefs  of  the  argument  there  fpoke  of ;  fince  poffibly  by  it,  fome  men 
might  be  confirmed  in  the  belief  of  a  God,  which  is  enough  to  preferve  in 
them  true  fentiments  of  religion  and  morality. 

P.249.  Your  Lordfhip  hereupon  afks,  “  Wherein  is  this  different  from  what  all 
“  men  of  underftanding  have  faid?” 

I  answer:  in  nothing  that  I  know;  nor  did  I  ever,  that  I  remember,  fay 
that  it  was.  Your  Lordfhip  goes  on  to  demand, 

P.  249.  “  Why  then  fhould  thele  clear  and  fimple  ideas  be  made  the  foie  founda- 

“  tion  of  reafon?” 

I  answer  :  that  I  know  not;  they  mull;  give  your  Lordfhip  a  reafon  for 
it,  who  have  made  clear  ideas  the  foie  foundation  of  reafon.  Why  I  have  made 
fimple  ones  the  foundation  of  all  knowledge,  I  have  fhewn.  Your  Lordlhip 

goes  on. 

P.  249.  “  One  would  think  by  this” - 

By  what,  I  befeech  your  Lordfhip  ? 

“  That  thefe  ideas  would  prefently  fatisfy  men’s  minds,  if  they  attended  to 
“  them.” 

What  thofe  ideas  are,  from  which  your  Lordfhip  would  expedt  fuch  prelent 
fatisfadlion,  and  upon  what  grounds  your  Lordfhip  expedts  it,  I  do  not  know. 
But  this  I  will  venture  to  fay,  that  all  the  fatisfadlion  men’s  minds  can  have,  in 
their  enquiries  after  truth  and  certainty,  is  to  be  had  only  from  confidering,  ob- 
ferving,  and  rightly  laying  together  of  ideas,  fo  as  to  find  out  their  agreement, 
or  difagreement,  and  no  other  way. 

But  I  do  not  think  ideas  have  truth  and  certainty,  always  fo  ready  to  fatisfy 
the  mind  in  its  enquiries,  that  there  needs  no  more  to  be  fatisfied,  than  to  attend 
to  them,  as  one  does  to  a  man,  whom  one  afks  a  queftion,  to  be  fatisfied ;  which 
your  Lordfhip’s  way  of  expreflion  feems  to  me  to  intimate.  But  they  mufl:  be 
confidered  well,  and  their  habitudes  examined ;  and  where  their  agreement,  or 
difagreement,  cannot  be  perceived  by  an  immediate  comparifon,  other  ideas 
mufl  be  found  out,  to  difcover  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  thofe  under 
confideration,  and  then  all  laid  in  a  due  order,  before  the  mind  can  be  fatisfied 
in  the  certainty  of  that  truth,  which  it  is  feeking  after.  This,  my  Lord,  re¬ 
quires  often  a  little  more  time  and  pains,  than  attending  to  a  tale  that  is  told,  for 
prefent  fatisfadlion.  And  I  believe  fome  of  the  incomparable  Mr.  Newton’s  won¬ 
derful  demonfi rations  cofl  him  fo  much  pains,  that  tho’  they  were  all  founded  in 
nothing,  but  feveral  ideas  of  quantity,  yet  thofe  ideas  did  not  prefently  fatisfy  his 
mind,  tho’  they  were  fuch  that,  with  great  application  and  labour  of  thought, 
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they  were  able  to  fatisfy  him  with  certainty,  i.  e.  produce  demonftration.  Your 
Lordihip  adds, 

“  But  even  this  will  not  do,  as  to  the  idea  of  an  infinite  being.”  P.  249. 

Tho’  the  complex  idea,  for  which  the  found,  God,  Hands  (whether  contain¬ 
ing  in  it  the  idea  of  neceflary  exiftence,  or  no,  for  the  cafe  is  the  fame)  will  not 
prove  the  real  exiftence  of  a  being,  anfwering  that  idea,  any  more  than  any  other 
idea,  in  any  one’s  mind,  will  prove  the  exiftence  of  any  real  being,  anfwering 
that  idea  yet,  I  humbly  conceive,  it  does  not  hence  follow,  but  that  there 
may  be  other  ideas,  by  which  the  being  of  a  God  may  be  proved.  For  no  bo¬ 
dy,  that  I  know,  ever  faid,  that  every  idea  would  prove  every  thing,  or  that  an 
idea,  in  men’s  minds,  would  prove  the  exiftence  of  fuch  a  real  being  :  and 
therefore,  if  this  idea  fails  to  prove  what  is  propofed  to  be  proved  by  it,  it  is  no 
more  an  exception  again  ft  the  way  of  ideas,  than  it  would  be  an  exception 
againft  the  way  of  a  medius  terminus,  in  arguing  that  fome  body  ufed  one  that 
did  not  prove.  It  follows  : 

“  It  is  not  enough  to  fay,  they  will  not  examine  how  far  it  will  hold;  for  p,  249. 
“  they  ought  either  to  fay,  that  it  doth  hold,  or  give  up  this  ground  of  certain- 
“  ty  from  clear  and  diftind:  ideas.” 

Here,  my  Lord,  I  am  got  again  into  the  plural  number:  but  not  know¬ 
ing  any  body,  but  myfelf,  who  has  ufed  thefe  words,  which  are  fet  down  out 
of  my  Effay,  and  which  you  are,  in  this  and  the  foregoing  paragraph,  arguing 
againft,  I  am  forced  to  beg  your  Lordihip  to  let  me  know,  who  thofe  perfons 
are,  whom  your  Lordihip,  joining  with  me,  intitles  with  me  to  thefe  words  of 
my  book  ;  or  to  whom  your  Lordihip,  joining  me,  intitles  me,  by  thefe  words 
of  mine,  to  what  they  have  publilhed,  that  I  may  fee  how  far  I  am  anfwerable 
for  them. 

Now,  as  to  the  words  themfelves,  viz.  “  I  will  not  examine  how  far  the 
“  idea  propofed  does,  or  does  not,  prove  the  exiftence  of  a  God,”  becaufe  they 
are  mine ;  and  your  Lordihip  excepts  againft  them,  and  tells  me,  “  it  was 
“  not  enough  to  fay,  I  will  not  examine,  &c.  For  I  ought  either  to  have  faid, 

“  that  it  doth  hold,  or  give  up  this  ground  of  certainty  from  clear  and  diftindt 
“  ideas.”  I  will  anfwer  as  well  as  I  can. 

I  could  not  then,  my  Lord,  well  fay,  that  that  doth  hold,  which  I  thought 
did  not  hold ;  but  I  imagined  I  might,  without  entring  into  the  examen,  and 
{hewing  the  weaknefs  of  that  argument,  pafs  it  by,  with  faying,  <c  I  would  not 
“  examine,”  and  fo  left  it  with  this  thought,  “  valeat  quantum  valere  poteft.” 

Bu  t  tho’  I  did  this,  and  faid  not  then,  it  will  hold,  nay  think  now,  it 
will  not  hold,  yet  I  do  not  fee  how  from  thence  I  was  then,  or  am  now,  un¬ 
der  any  neceffity  to  give  up  the  ground  of  certainty  from  ideas ;  becaufe  the 
ground  of  certainty  from  ideas  may  be  right,  tho’,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  a 
right  ufe  were  not  made  of  them,  or  a  right  idea  was  not  made  ufe  of,  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  certainty  fought.  Ideas  in  mathematicks  are  a  fure  ground  of  certainty ; 
and  yet  every  one  may  not  make  fo  right  a  ufe  of  them,  as  to  attain  to  cer¬ 
tainty  by  them  :  but  yet  any  one’s  failing  of  certainty  by  them,  is  not  the  over¬ 
turning  of  this  truth,  that  “  certainty  is  to  be  had  by  them.”  Clear  and  dif- 
tindt  I  have  omitted  here  to  join  with  ideas,  not  becaufe  clear  and  diftindt  make 
any  ideas  unfit  to  produce  certainty,  which  have  all  other  fitnefs  to  do  it ;  but 
becaufe  I  do  not  limit  certainty  to  clear  and  diftindt  ideas  only,  fince  there  may 
be  certainty  from  ideas,  that  are  not  in  all  their  parts  perfectly  clear  and  diftindt. 

Your  Lordihip,  in  the  following  paragraph,  endeavours  to  (hew,  that  I 
have  not  proved  the  being  of  a  God  by  ideas ;  and  from  thence,  with  an  argu¬ 
ment  not  unlike  the  preceding,  you  conclude,  that  ideas  cannot  be  the  grounds 
of  certainty,  becaufe  I  have  not  grounded  my  proof  of  a  God  on  ideas.  To 
which  way  of  argumentation,  I  muft  crave  leave  here  again  to  reply,  that 
your  Lordlhip’s  fuppofing,  as  you  do,  that  there  is  another  way  to  certainty, 
which  is  not  that  of  ideas,  does  not  prove  that  certainty  may  not  be  had 
from  ideas,  becaufe  I  make  ufe  of  that  other  way.  This  being  premifed,  I 
{hall  endeavour  to  ihew,  that  my  proof  of  a  deity  is  all  grounded  on  ideas,  how- 
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ever  your  Lordfhip  is  pleafed  to  call  it  by  other  names.  Your  Lordfhip’s 
words  are  : 

P.249.  “  Bu  ,t  inftead  of  the  proper  argument  from  ideas,  we  are  told,  that  “from 

§  “  the  confideration  of  ourfelves,  and  what  we  find  in  our  own  conftitutions, 

“  our  reafon  leads  us  to  the  knowledge  of  this  certain  and  evident  truth ;  that 
“  there  is  an  eternal,  moft  powerful,  and  moft  knowing  being.  All  which  I 
“  readily  yield ;  but  we  fee  plainly,  the  certainty  is  not  placed  in  the  idea,  but 
“  in  good  and  found  reafon,”  from  the  confideration  of  ourfelves  and  our  con¬ 
ftitutions.  “  What !  in  the  idea  of  our  felves  ?  No  certainly.” 

Give  me  leave,  my  Lord,  to  alk  where  I  ever  faid,  that  certainty  was  placed 
in  the  idea,  which  your  Lordfhip  urges  my  words,  as  a  contradiction  of  ?  I 
think,  I  never  faid  fo.  1.  Becaufe  I  do  not  remember  it.  2.  Becaufe  your 
Lordfhip  has  not  quoted  any  place,  where  I  have  faid  fo,  3.  Becaufe  I,  all 
along  in  my  book,  which  has  the  honour  to  be  fo  often  quoted  here  by  your 
Lord  (hip,  fay  the  quite  contrary.  For  I  place  certainty,  where  I  think  every 
body  will  find  it,  and  no  where  elfe,  viz.  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or 
difagreement  of  ideas ;  fo  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  impofiible  to  be  placed  in 
any  one  fingle  idea,  fimple  or  complex.  I  mull  own,  that  I  think  certainty 
grounded  on  ideas :  and,  therefore,  to  take  your  Lordfhip’s  words  here,  as  I 
think  they  are  meant,  in  oppofition  to  what  I  fay,  I  fhall  take  the  liberty  to 
change  your  Lordfhip’s  words  here,  “  What !  in  the  idea  of  ourfelves  ?  No  cer- 
“  tainly  j”  into  words  ufed  by  your  Lordfhip  in  the  foregoing  page,  to  the  fame 
purpofe,  “  What !  can  the  grounds  of  our  certainty  arife  from  the  idea  of  our- 
“  felves  ?  No  certainly.” 

To  which  permit  me,  my  Lord,  with  due  refpedt  to  reply.  Yes,  certainly. 
The  certainty  of  the  being  of  a  God,  in  my  proof,  is  grounded  on  the  idea 
of  ourfelves,  as  we  are  thinking  beings.  But  your  Lordfhip  urges  my  own 
words,  which  are,  that,  “  from  the  confideration  of  our  felves,  and  what  we 
“  find  in  our  conflitutions,  our  reafon  leads  us  to  the  knowledge  of  this  certain 
“  and  evident  truth.” 

My  Lord,  I  muft  confefs  I  never  thought  that  the  confideration  of  ourfelves, 
and  what  we  find  in  our  own  conflitutions,  excluded  the  confideration  of  the 
idea,  either  of  being,  or  of  thinking,  two  of  the  ideas,  that  make  a  part  of 
the  complex  idea,  a  man  has  of  himfelf.  If  confideration  of  ourfelves  excludes 
thofe  ideas,  I  may  be  charged  with  fpeaking  improperly  :  but  it  is  plain,  never- 
thelefs,  that  I  ground  the  proof  of  a  God,  on  thofe  ideas,  and,  I  thought,  I  fpoke 
properly  enough  j  when  meaning,  that  the  confideration  of  thofe  ideas,  which 
our  own  being  offered  us,  and  fo  finding  their  agreement,  or  difagreement,  with 
others,  we  were  thereby,  i.  e.  by  thus  reafoning,  led  into  the  knowledge  of  the 
exiftence  of  the  firft,  infinite  being,  i.  e.  of  God.  I  expreffed  it,  as  I  did,  in 
the  more  familiar  way  of  fpeaking :  for  my  purpofe,  in  that  chapter,  being  to 
make  out  the  knowledge  of  the  exiftence  of  a  God,  and  not  to  prove  that  it 
was  by  ideas,  I  thought  it  moft  proper  to  exprefs  myfelf,  in  the  moft  ufual  and 
familiar  way,  to  let  it  the  eafier  into  men’s  minds,  by  common  words  and 
known  ways  of  exprefiion :  and  therefore,  as  I  think,  I  have  fcarce  ufed  the 
word  idea,  in  that  whole  chapter,  but  only  in  that  one  place,  where  my  fpeak¬ 
ing  againft  laying  the  whole  proof,  only  upon  our  idea  of  a  moft  perfect  being 
obliged  me  to  it. 

Bu  t  your  Lordfhip  fays,  that  in  this  way  of  coming  to  a  certain  knowledge 
of  the  being  of  a  God,  “  from  the  confideration  of  ourfelves,  and  what  we 
“  find  in  our  own  conflitutions,”  the  certainty  is  placed  in  good  and  found  rea¬ 
fon.  I  hope  fo.  But  not  in  the  idea. 

What  your  Lordfhip  here  means  by,  not  placed  in  the  idea,  I  confefs  I  do 
not  well  underftand ;  but  if  your  Lordfhip  means,  that  it  is  not  grounded 
on  the  ideas  of  thinking  and  exiftence,  before-mentioned,  and  the  comparing 
of  them,  and  finding  their  agreement,  or  difagreement,  with  other  ideas ;  that 
I  muft  take  the  liberty  lo  diftent  from  :  for,  in  this  fenfe,  it  may  be  placed 
in  ideas,  and  in  good  and  found  reafon  too,  i.  e.  in  reafon  rightly  managing 
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thofe  ideas,  fo  as  to  produce  evidence  by  them.  So  that,  my  Lord,  I  mud; 
own,  I  fee  not  the  force  of  the  argument,  which  fays,  notin  ideas,  but  in  found 
reafon  ;  fince  I  fee  no  fuch  oppofition  between  them,  but  that  ideas  and  found 
reafon  may  confift  together.  For  inftance  :  when  a  man  would  fhew  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  this  truth,  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right 
ones ;  the  firfl:  thing,  probably,  that  he  does,  is  to  draw  a  diagram.  What  is 
the  ufe  of  that  diagram  ?  but  fteadily  to  fugged  to  his  mind  thofe  feveral  ideas, 
he  would  make  ufe  of,  in  that  demon  fixation.  The  confidering  and  laying  thefe 
together,  in  fuch  order,  and  with  fuch  connection,  as  to  make  the  agreement 
of  the  ideas  of  the  three  angles  of  the  triangle,  with  the  ideas  of  two  right 
ones,  to  be  perceived,  is  called  right  reafoning,  and  is  the  bulinefs  of  that  facul¬ 
ty,  which  we  call  reafon  ;  which  when  it  operates  rightly,  by  confidering  and 
comparing  ideas  fo  as  to  produce  certainty,  this  (hewing,  or  demonftration,  that 
the  thing  is  fo,  is  called  good  and  found  reafon.  The  ground  of  this  certainty 
lies  in  ideas  themfelves,  and  their  agreement,  or  difagreement,  which  reafon  nei¬ 
ther  does,  nor  can  alter,  but  only  lays  them  fo  together,  as  to  make  it  perceivable  ; 
and,  without  fuch  a  due  confideration  and  ordering  of  the  ideas,  certainty 
could  not  be  had  :  and  thus  certainty  is  placed  both  in  ideas,  and  in  good  and 
found  reafon. 

This  affords  an  eafy  anfwer  to  your  Lordfhip’s  next  words,  brought  to 
prove,  that  the  certainty  of  a  God  is  not  placed  on  the  idea  of  ourfelves.  They 
(land  thus: 

“  For  let  our  idea  be  taken,  which  way  we  pleafe,  by  fenfation  or  reflection  j  p.  250. 
“  yet  it  is  not  the  idea,  that  makes  us  certain,  but  the  argument,  from  that 
**  which  we  perceive  in,  and  about,  ourfelves.” 

Nothing  truer  than  that  it  is  not  the  idea,  that  makes  us  certain,  without 
reafon,  or  without  the  underftanding :  but  it  is  as  true,  that  it  is  not  reafon,  it 
is  not  the  underftanding,  that  makes  us  certain  without  ideas.  It  is  not  the  fun, 
makes  me  certain  it  is  day,  without  my  eyes ;  nor  it  is  not  my  fight  makes  me 
certain  it  is  day,  without  the  fun  ;  but  the  one  imployed  about  the  other.  Nor 
is  it  one  idea  by  itfelf,  that  in  this,  or  any  cafe,  makes  us  certain  ;  but  certainty 
confifts  in  the  perceived  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  all  the  ideas,  that 
ferve  to  fhew  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  diftinCt  ideas,  as  they  (land 
in  the  propofition,  whofe  truth,  or  falfhood,  we  would  be  certain  of.  The 
ufing  of  intermediate  ideas  to  fhew  this,  is  called  argumentation,  and  the  ideas 
fo  ufed  in  train,  an  argument ;  fo  that,  in  my  poor  opinion,  to  fay,  that  the 
argument  makes  us  certain,  is  no  more  than  faying,  the  ideas  made  ufe  of, 
make  us  certain, 

Th  e  idea  of  thinking  in  ourfelves,  which  we  receive  by  reflection,  we  may 
by  intermediate  ideas,  perceive  to  have  a  neceflary  agreement  and  connection 
with  the  idea  of  the  exiftence  of  an  eternal,  thinking  being.  This,  whe¬ 
ther  your  Lordfhip  will  call  placing  of  certainty  in  the  idea,  or  placing  the  cer¬ 
tainty  in  reafon ;  whether  your  Lordfhip  will  fay,  it  is  not  the  idea,  that  gives  us 
the  certainty,  but  the  argument,  is  indifferent  to  me  j  I  fhall  not  be  fo  un¬ 
mannerly  as  to  prefcribe  to  your  Lordfhip,  what  way  you  fhould  fpeak,  in  this 
or  any  other  matter.  But  this  your  Lordfhip  will  give  me  leave  to  fay,  that  let 
it  be  called,  how  your  Lordfhip  pleafes,  there  is  no  contradiction  in  it,  to  what 
I  have  faid  concerning  certainty,  or  the  way,  how  we  came  by  it,  or  the 
ground,  on  which  I  place  it.  Your  Lordfhip  farther  urges  my  words,  out  of 
the  fifth  feCtion  of  the  fame  chapter. 

But,  “  we  find  in  ourfelves  perception  and  knowledge.”  It  is  very  true.  P.  25c. 
But  how  doth  this  prove  there  is  a  God  ?  Is  it  from  the  clear  and  diftinCt  idea  of 
it?  No,  but  from  this  argument,  that,  “  either  there  mud  have  been  a  know- 
“  ing  being  from  eternity,  or  an  unknowing ;  for  fomething  muft  have  been 
“  from  eternity  :  but  if  an  unknowing  being,  then  it  was  impoflible  there  ever 
“  fhould  have  been  any  knowledge,  it  being  as  impoflible  that  a  thing,  with- 
“  out  knowledge,  fhould  produce  it,  as  that  a  triangle  fhould  make  itfelf  three 
angles  bigger  than  two  right  ones.”  Allowing  the  argument  to  be  good, 

“  yet 
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ec  yet  it  is  not  taken  from  the  idea,  but  from  the  principles  of  true  reafon  ; 
“  as,  that  no  man  can  doubt  his  own  perception  ;  that  every  thing  muft  have  a 
“  caufe ;  that  this  caufe  muft  either  have  knowledge,  or  not  ;  if  it  have,  the 
“  point  is  gained:  if  it  hath  not,  nothing  can  produce  nothing;  and  confe- 
“  quently  a  not  knowing  being  cannot  produce  a  knowing.” 

Your  Lordfhip  here  contends,  that  my  argument  is  not  taken  from  the  idea, 
but  from  true  principles  of  reafon.  I  do  not  fay  it  is  taken  from  any  one  idea, 
but  from  all  the  ideas  concerned  in  it.  But  your  Lordfhip,  if  you  herein  oppofe 
any  thing  I  have  faid,  muft,  I  humbly  conceive,  fay,  not  from  ideas,  but  from 
true  principles  of  reafon  ;  feveral  whereof  your  Lordfhip  has  here  fet  down. 
And  whence  I  befeech  your  Lordfhip,  comes  the  certainty  of  any  of  thofe  pro- 
pofitions,  which  your  Lordfhip  calls  true  principles  of  reafon,  but  from  the  per¬ 
ceivable  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  the  ideas  contained  in  them  ?  Juft  as  it 
is  expreffed  in  thofe  propofitions,  v.  g.  “  a  man  cannot  doubt  of  his  own  per- 
“  ception,”  is  a  true  principle  of  reafon,  or  a  true  propofition,  or  a  certain  pro¬ 
portion  ;  but  to  the  certainty  of  it  we  arrive,  only  by  perceiving  the  neceflary 
agreement  of  the  two  ideas,  of  perception  and  felf-confcioufnefs. 

Again,  “  every  thing  muft  have  a  caufe  Tho’  I  find  it  fo  fet  down  for 
one,  by  your  Lordfhip,  yet,  I  humbly  conceive,  is  not  a  true  principle  of  reafon, 
nor  a  true  propofition  ;  but  the  contrary.  The  certainty  whereof  we  attain,  by 
the  contemplation  of  our  ideas,  and  by  perceiving  that  the  idea  of  eternity,  and 
the  idea  of  the  exiftence  of  fomething  do  agree,  and  the  idea  of  exiftence  from 
eternity,  and  of  having  a  caufe,  do  not  agree,  or  are  inconfiftent  within  the 
fame  thing.  But  “  every  thing,  that  has  a  beginning,  muft  have  a  caufe,”  is  a 
true  principle  of  reafon,  or  a  propofition  certainly  true ;  which  we  come  to 
know,  by  the  fame  way,  i.  e.  by  contemplating  our  ideas,  and  perceiving  that 
the  idea,  of  beginning  to  be,  is  neceffarily  connected  with  the  idea  of  fome 
operation  ;  and  the  idea  of  operation,  with  the  idea  of  fomething  operating, 
which  we  call  a  caufe ;  and  fo  the  beginning  to  be,  is  perceived  to  agree  with 
the  idea  of  a  caufe,  as  is  expreffed  in  the  propofition  :  and  thus  it  comes  to  be 
a  certain  propofition  ;  and  fo  may  be  called  a  principle  of  reafon,  as  every  true 
propofition  is  to  him  that  perceives  the  certainty  of  it. 

This,  my  Lord,  is  my  way  of  ideas,  and  of  coming  to  certainty  by  them; 
which,  when  your  Lordfhip  has  again  confidered,  I  am  apt  to  think  your  Lord- 
ftiip  will  no  more  condemn,  than  I  do  except  againft  your  Lordfhip’s  way  of 
arguments,  or  principles  of  reafon.  Nor  will  it,  I  fuppofe,  any  longer  offend 
your  Lordfhip,  under  the  notion  of  a  new  way  of  reafoning  ;  fince  I  flatter  my- 
felf,  both  thefe  ways  will  be  found  to  be  equally  old,  one  as  the  other ;  tho’, 
perhaps,  formerly  they  have  not  been  fo  diftinCtly  taken  notice  of,  and  the 
name  of  ideas  is  of  later  date,  in  our  Englifh  language. 

If  your  Lordfhip  fays,  as  I  think  you  mean,  viz.  that  my  argument,  to 
prove  a  God,  is  not  taken  from  ideas,  your  Lordfhip  will  pardon  me,  if  I  think 
otherwife.  For  I  befeech  your  Lordfhip,  are  not  ideas,  whofe  agreement,  or 
difagreement,  as  they  are  expreffed  in  propofitions,  as  perceived,  immediately, 
or  by  intuition,  the  principles  of  true  reafon  ?  And  does  not  the  certainty  we 
have,  of  the  truth  of  thefe  propofitions,  confift  in  the  perception  of  fuch 
agreement,  or  difagreement  ?  And  does  not  the  agreement,  or  difagreement, 
depend  upon  the  ideas  themfelves  ?  Nay,  fo  intirely  depend  upon  the  ideas  them- 
felves,  that  it  is  impofiible  for  the  mind,  or  reafon,  or  argument,  or  any  thing 
to  alter  it  ?  All  that  reafon,  or  theYnind  does,  in  reafoning  or  arguing,  is  to  find 
out,  and  obferve,  that  agreement,  or  difagreement :  and  all  that  argument  does, 
is,  by  an  intervening  idea,  to  fhew  it,  where  an  immediate  putting  the  ideas  to¬ 
gether  will  not  do  it. 

As  for  example,  in  the  prefent  cafe  :  the  propofition,  of  whofe  truth  I 
would  be  certain,  is  this :  “a  knowing  being  has  eternally  exifted.”  Here  the 
ideas  joined,  are  eternal  exiftence,  with  a  knowing  being.  But  does  my  mind  per¬ 
ceive  any  immediate  connection,  or  repugnancy,  in  thefe  ideas  ?  No.  The  propofi¬ 
tion  then,  at  firft  view,  affords  me  no  certainty ;  or,  as  our  Englifh  idiom  phrafes  it. 
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it  is  not  certain,  or  I  am  not  certain  of  it.  But  tho’  I  am  not,  yet  I  would  be 
certain,  whether  it  be  true,  or  no.  What  then  muft  I  do  ?  Find  arguments  to 
prove  that  it  is  true,  or  the  contrary.  And  what  is  that,  but  to  call  about, 
and  find  out  intermediate  ideas,  which  may  fhew  me  the  neceffary  connection, 
or  inconfiftency,  of  the  ideas  in  the  propofition  ?  Either  of  which,  when,  by 
thefe  intervening  ideas,  I  am  brought  to  perceive,  I  am  then  certain  that  the 
propofition  is  true,  or  I  am  certain  that  it  is  falfe.  As  in  the  prefent  cafe,  I  per¬ 
ceive  in  myfelf  thought  and  perception ;  the  idea  of  adtual  perception  has  ati 
evident  connection  with  an  aCtual  being,  that  doth  perceive  and  think :  the  idea 
of  an  aCtual,  thinking  being,  hath  a  perceivable  connection  with  the  eternal 
exigence  of  fome  knowing  being,  by  the  intervention  of  the  negation  of  all 
being,  or  the  idea  of  nothing,  which  has  a  neceffary  connection  with  no  power, 
no  operation,  no  caufalty,  no  effeCt,  i.  e.  with  nothing.  So  that  the  idea  of 
once  actually  nothing,  has  a  vifible  connection  with  nothing  to  eternity,  for  the 
future  ;  and  hence  the  idea  of  an  aCtual  being,  is  perceived  to  have  a  neceffary 
connection  with  fome  aCtual  being  from  eternity.  And,  by  the  like  way  of 
ideas,  may  be  perceived  the  aCtual  exiflence  of  a  knowing  being,  to  have  a  con¬ 
nection  with  the  exiflence  of  an  aCtual,  knowing  being,  from  eternity ;  and  the 
idea  of  an  eternal,  aCtual,  knowing  being,  with  the  idea  of  immaterality,  by 
the  intervention  of  the  idea  of  matter,  and  of  its  aCtual  divifion,  divifibility, 
and  want  of  perception,  &c.  which  are  the  ideas,  or,  as  your  Lordfhip  is  pleafed 
to  call  them,  arguments,  I  make  ufe  of,  in  this  proof,  which  I  need  not  here 
go  over  again  ;  and  which  is  partly  contained  in  thefe  following  words,  which 
your  Lordfhip  thus  quotes,  out  of  the  i  oth  feCtion  of  the  fame  chapter. 

Again,  “  If  we  fuppofe  nothing  to  be  firfl,  matter  can  never  begin  to  be;  P.  251; 
«  if  bare  matter  without  motion  to  be  eternal,  motion  can  never  begin  to  be : 

<c  if  matter  and  motion  be  fuppofed  eternal,  thought  can  never  begin  to  be : 

«  for  if  matter  could  produce  thought,  then  thought  muft  be  in  the  power 
<c  of  matter ;  and  if  it  be  in  matter,  as  fuch,  it  muff  be  the  infeparable  property 
«  of  all  matter ;  which  is  contrary  to  the  fenfe  and  experience  of  mankind. 

«  If  only  fome  parts  of  matter  have  a  power  of  thinking,  how  comes  fo  great 
«  a  difference  in  the  properties  of  the  fame  matter  ?  What  difpofition  of  mat- 

ter  is  required  to  thinking  ?  And  from  whence  comes  it  ?  Of  which  no  ac- 
«  count  can  be  given  in  reafon.”  To  which  your  Lordfhip  fubjoins : 

«  This  is  the  fubflance  of  the  argument  ufed,  to  prove  an  infinite,  fpiritual  P.  251; 
“  being,  which  I  am  far  from  weakening  the  force  of :  but  that  which  I  defign, 

«  is  to  fhew,  that  the  certainty  of  it  is  not  placed  upon  any  clear  and  diftindt 
«  ideas,  but  upon  the  force  of  reafon,  diftindt  from  it ;  which  was  the  thing  I 
“  intended  to  prove.” 

Your  Lordfhip  fays,  that  the  certainty  of  it  (I  fuppofe  your  Lordfhip  means 
the  certainty  produced  by  my  proof  of  a  deity)  is  not  placed  upon  clear  and 
diftindt  ideas.  It  is  placed,  among  others,  upon  the  ideas  of  thinking,  exiflence, 
and  matter,  which  I  think  are  all  clear  and  diftindt  ideas ;  fo  that  there  are  fome 
clear  and  diftindt  ideas  in  it :  and  one  can  hardly  fay,  there  are  not  any  clear 
and  diftindt  ideas  in  it,  becaufe  there  is  one  obfcure  and  confuted  one  in  it,  viz. 
that  of  fubflance ;  which  yet  hinders  not  the  certainty  of  the  proof. 

The  words  which  your  Lordfhip  fubjoins  to  the  former,  viz.  “  But  upon  the  P.  252. 
force  of  reafon,  diftindt  from  it feem  to  me  to  fay,  as  far  as  I  can  underftand 
them,  that  the  certainty  of  my  argument  for  a  deity,  is  placed  not  on  clear  and 
diftindt  ideas,  but  upon  the  force  of  reafon. 

This,  among  oilier  places  before  fet  down,  makes  me  wifh  your  Lordfhip 
had  told  us,  what  you  underftand  by  reafon ;  for  in  my  acceptation  of  the  word 
reafon,  I  do  not  fee  but  the  fame  proof  may  be  placed  upon  clear  and  diftindt 
ideas,  and  upon  reafon  too.  As  I  faid  before,  I  can  perceive  no  inconfiftency, 
or  oppofition,  between  them,  no  more  than  there  is  any  oppofition  between  a 
clear  objedt  and  my  faculty  of  feeing,  in  the  certainty  of  any  thing  I  receive  by 
my  eyes ;  for  this  certainty  may  be  placed  very  well  on,  both  the  clearnefs  of 
the  objedt,  and  the  exercife  of  that  faculty  in  me. 
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P.  245.  Your  Lordftiip’s  next  words,  I  think,  {liquid  be  read  thus;  “  diftindt  frohi 
them for  if  they  were  intended,  as  they  are  printed,  “  diftindt  from  it,”  I 
confefs  I  do  not  underftand  them.  “  Certainty  not  placed  on  clear  and  diftindt 
«<  ideas,  but  upon  the  force  of  reafon  diftindt  from  them,”  my  capacity  will 
reach  the  fenfe  of :  but  then  I  cannot  but  wonder  what,  “  diftindt  from  them,” 
do  there ;  for  I  know  no  body  that  does  not  think  that  reafon,  or  the  faculty  of 
reafoning,  is  diftind  from  the  ideas,  it  makes  ufe  of,  or  is  employed  about, 
whether  thofe  ideas  be  clear  and  diftind,  or  obfcure  and  confufed.  But  if  that 
fentence  be  to  be  read,  as  it  is  printed,  viz.  “  The  certainty  of  it  is  not  placed 
“  upon  any  clear  and  diftind  ideas,  but  upon  the  force  of  reafon  diftind  from 
“  it;”  I  acknowledge  your  Lordftiip’s  meaning  is  above  my  comprehenfion. 
Upon  the  whole  matter,  my  Lord,  I  muft  confefs,  that  I  do  not  fee  that  what 
your  Lordftiip  fays,  you  intended  here  to  prove,  is  proved,  viz.  that  certainty, 
in  my  proof  of  a  God,  is  not  placed  on  ideas.  And  next,  if  it  were  proved, 

I  do  not  fee  how  it  anfwers  any  objedion  againft  the  Trinity,  in  point  of 
reafon. 

Before  I  go  on  to  what  follows,  I  muft  beg  leave  to  confefs,  I  am  troubled 
to  find  thefe  words  of  your  Lordftiip,  among  thofe  I  have  above  fet  down,  out 

P.  250.  of  the  foregoing  page,  viz.  allowing  the  argument  to  be  good,  and  cannot  for¬ 
bear  to  wifli,  that  when  your  Lordftiip  was  writing  this  paflage,  you  had  had  in 
your  mind  what  you  are  pleafed  here  to  fay,  viz.  that  you  are  far  from  weaken¬ 
ing  the  force  of  my  argument,  which  I  ufed  to  prove  an  infinite,  fpiritual 
being. 

My  Lord,  your  Lordftiip  is  a  great  man,  not  only  by  the  dignity  your  me¬ 
rits  are  inverted  with,  but  more  by  the  merits  of  your  parts  and  learning. 
Your  Lordftiip’s  words  carry  weight  and  authority  with  them :  and  he  that 
{hall  quote  but  a  faying,  or  a  doubt,  of  your  Lordftiip’s,  that  queftions  the  force 
of  my  argument,  for  the  proof  of  a  God,  will  think  himfelf  well  founded  and 
to  be  hearkened  to,  as  gone  a  great  way  in  the  caufe.  Thefe  words  “  allowing 
the  argument  to  be  good,”  in  the  received  way  of  fpeaking,  are  ufually  taken  to 
fignify,  that  he  that  fpeaks  them,  does  not  judge  the  argument  to  be  good ;  but 
that,  for  difcourfe-fake,  he  at  prelent  admits  it.  Truly,  my  Lord,  till  I  read  thefe 
words  in  your  Lordftiip,  I  always  took  it  for  a  good  argument ;  and  was  fo 
fully  perfuaded  of  its  goodnefs,  that  I  fpoke  higher  of  it,  than  of  any  reafoning 
of  mine,  any  where,  becaufe  I  thought  it  equal  to  a  demonftration.  If  it  be  not 
fo,  it  is  fit  I  recal  my  words,  and  that  I  do  not  betray  fo  important  and  funda¬ 
mental  a  truth,  by  a  weak,  but  over-valued  argument :  and,  therefore,  I  can¬ 
not,  upon  this  occafion,  but  importune  your  Lordftiip,  that,  if  your  Lordftiip 
(as  your  words  feem  to  intimate)  fees  any  weaknefs  in  it,  your  Lordftiip  would 
be  pleafed  to  ftiew  it  me ;  that  either  I  may  amend  that  fault,  and  make  it  con- 
clufive,  or  elfe  retradt  my  confidence,  and  leave  that  caufe  to  thofe,  who  have 
ftrength  fuitable  to  its  weight.  But  to  return  to  what  follows,  in  your  Lord¬ 
ftiip’s  next  paragraph. 

P.  252.  2.  “The  next  thing  neceflary  to  be  cleared  in  this  difpute,  is,  the  diftindtion 

“  between  nature  and  perfon ;  and  of  this  we  can  have  no  clear  and  diftindt 
“  idea,  from  fenfation,  or  refledtion.  And  yet  all  our  notions  of  the  dodtrine 
<c  of  the  Trinity,  depend  upon  the  right  underftanding  of  it.  For  we  muft 
“  talk  unintelligibly  about  this  point,  unlefs  we  have  clear  and  diftindt  appre- 
“  henfions  concerning  nature  and  perfon,  and  the  grounds  of  identity  and 
“  diftindtion.  But  that  thefe  come  not  into  our  minds,  by  thefe  fimple  ideas, 
“  of  fenfation  and  refledtion,  I  {hall  now  make  it  appear.” 

By  this  it  is  plain,  that  the  bufinefs  of  the  following  pages  is  to  make  it  ap¬ 
pear,  that  “  we  have  no  clear  and  diftindt  idea  of  the  diftindtion  of  nature  and 
“  perfon,  from  fenfation,  or  refledtion or,  as  your  Lordftiip  exprefles  it,  a 
little  lower,  “  The  apprehenfions  concerning  nature  and  perfon,  and  the  grounds 
“  of  identity  and  diftindtion,  come  not  into  our  minds  by  the  fimple  ideas,  of 
“  fenftition  and  refledtion.” 
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An  d  what,  pray  my  Lord,  can  be  inferred  from  hence,  if  it  fhould  be  fo  ? 

Your  Lordfhip  tells  us, 

“  All  our  notions  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  depend  upon  the  right  iiri- 
“  derftanding  of  the  diftindtion  between  nature  and  perfon ;  and  we  muff 
“  talk  unintelligibly,  about  this  point,  unlefs  we  have  clear  and  diftindt  ap- 
“  prehenfions  concerning  nature  and  perfon,  and  the  grounds  of  identity  and 
“  diftindtion.” 

If  it  be  fo,  the  inference  I  fhould  draw  from  thence  (if  it  were  fit  for  me  to 
draw  any)  would  be  this,  that  it  concerns  thofe,  who  write  on  that  fubjedt,  to 
have  themfelves,  and  to  lay  down  to  others,  clear  and  diftindt  apprehensions,  or 
notions,  or  ideas  (call  them  what  you  pleafe)  of  what  they  mean,  by  nature 
and  perfon,  and  of  the  grounds  of  identity  and  diftindtion. 

This  feems,  to  me,  the  natural  conclulion,  flowing  from  your  Lordfhip’s 
words ;  which  leem  here  to  fuppofe  clear  and  diftindt  apprehenfions  (fomething 
like  clear  and  diftindt  ideas)  necefiary  for  the  avoiding  unintelligible  talk,  in  the 
dodtrine  of  the  Trinity.  But  I  do  not  fee  how  your  Lordfhip  can,  from  the 
neceffity  of  clear  and  diftindt  apprehenfions  of  nature  and  perfon,  &c.  in  the 
difpute  of  the  Trinity,  bring  in  one,  who  has  perhaps  miftaken  the  way,  to 
clear  and  diftindt  notions  concerning  nature  and  perfon,  &c.  as  fit  to  be  anfwered 
among  thofe,  who  bring  objedtions  againft  the  Trinity,  in  point  of  reafon.  I 
do  not  fee,  why  an  Unitarian  may  not  as  well  bring  him  in,  and  argue  againft 
his  Eftay,  in  a  chapter,  that  he  fhould  write,  to  anfwer  objedtions  againft  the 
unity  of  God,  in  point  of  reafon,  or  revelation :  for  upon  what  ground  foever 
any  one  writes  in  this  difpute,  or  any  other,  it  is  not  tolerable  to  talk  unintelli¬ 
gibly,  on  either  fide. 

If  by  the  way  of  ideas,  which  is  that  of  the  author  of  the  Eftay  of  Human 
Underftanding,  a  man  cannot  come  to  clear  and  diftindt  apprehenfions,  con¬ 
cerning  nature  and  perfon ;  if,  as  he  propofes  from  the  fimple  ideas  of  fenfation 
and  refledtion,  l'uch  apprehenfions  cannot  be  got ;  it  will  follow  from  thence, 
that  he  is  a  miftaken  philofopher :  but  it  will  not  follow  from  thence,  that  he  is 
not  an  orthodox  chriftian  j  for  he  might  (as  he  did)  write  his  Eftay  of  Human 
Underftanding,  without  any  thought  of  the  controverfy  between  the  Trinita¬ 
rians  and  Unitarians :  nay,  a  man  might  have  writ  all,  that  is  in  his  book,  that 
never  heard  one  word  of  any  fuch  difpute. 

Th  ere  is  in  the  world  a  great  and  fierce  conteft,  about  nature  and  grace : 
it  would  be  very  hard  for  me,  if  I  muft  be  brought  in  as  a  party,  on  either  fide, 
becayfe  a  difputant,  in  that  controverfy,  fhould  think  the  clear  and  diftindt  ap¬ 
prehenfions  of  nature  and  grace,  come  not  into  our  minds,  by  the  fimple  ideas  of 
fenfation  and  refledtion.  If  this  be  fo,  I  may  be  reckoned  among  the  objedtors 
againft  all  forts  and  points  of  orthodoxy,  whenever  any  one  pleafes :  I  may  be 
called  to  account  as  one  heterodox,  in  the  points  of  “  free-grace,  free-will,  predef- 
“  tination,  original  fin,  juftification  by  faith,  tranfubftantiation,  the  Pope’s  fupre- 
“  macy,”  and  what  not  ?  as  well  as  in  the  dodtrine  of  the  Trinity ;  and  all,  be¬ 
caufe  they  cannot  be  furnifhed  with  clear  and  diftindt  notions  of  grace,  free-will, 
tranfubftantiation,  &c.  by  fenfation,  or  refledtion.  For,  in  all  thefe,  or  any  other 
points,  I  do  not  fee,  but  there  may  be  complaint  made,  that  they  have  not  always 
a  right  underftanding  and  clear  notions  of  thofe  things,  on  which  the  dodtrine, 
they  difpute  of,  depends.  And  it  is  not  altogether  unufual,  for  men  to  talk  un¬ 
intelligibly,  to  themfelves  and  others,  in  thefe  and  other  points  of  controverfy,  for 
want  of  clear  and  diftindt  apprehenfions,  or  (as  I  would  call  them,  did  not  your 
Lordfhip  diflike  it)  ideas :  for  all  which  unintelligible  talking,  I  do  not  think 
myfelf  accountable,  tho’  it  fliould  fo  fall  out,  that  my  way,  by  ideas,  would, 
not  help  them  to,  what  it  feems  is  wanting,  clear  and  diftindt  notions.  If  my 
way  be  ineffedtual  to  that  purpofe,  they  may,  for  all  me,  make  ufe  of  any 
other  more  fuccefsful,  and  leave  me  out  of  the  controverfy,  as  one  ufelefs  to 
either  party,  for  deciding  of  the  queftion. 

Supposing,  as  your  Lordfhip  fays,  and  as  you  have  undertaken  to  make 

appear,  that  “  the  clear  and  diftindt  apprehenfions  concerning  nature  and  perfon, 

.  and 
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«  and  the  grounds  of  identity  and  diftindtion,  fhould  not  come  into  the  mind 
«  by  the  fimple  ideas  of  fenfation  and  refledtion  j”  what,  I  befeech  your  Lord¬ 
fhip,  is  this  to  the  difpute  concerning  the  Trinity,  on  either  fide  ?  And  if,  after 
your  Lordfhip  has  endeavoured  to  give  clear  and  diftindt  apprehenfions  of  nature 
and  perfon,  the  difputants  in  this  controverfy  fhould  ftill  talk  unintelligibly, 
about  this  point,  for  want  of  clear  and  diftindt  apprehenfions,  concerning  nature 
and  perfon ;  ought  your  Lordfhip  to  be  brought  in,  among  the  partifans  on  the 
other  fide,  by  any  one,  who  writ  a  Vindication  of  the  Dodtrine  of  the  Trinity? 
In  good  earned,  my  Lord,  I  do  not  fee  how  the  clear  and  diftindt  notions  of 
nature  and  perfon,  not  coming  into  the  mind,  by  the  fimple  ideas  of  fenfation 
and  refledtion,  any  more  contains  any  objedtion  againfl  the  dodtrine  of  the 
Trinity,  than  the  clear  and  diftindt  apprehenfions  of  original  fin,  juftification, 
or  tranfubftantiation,  not  coming  to  the  mind,  by  the  fimple  ideas  of  fenfation 
and  refledtion,  contains  any  objedtion  againfl  the  dodtrine  of  original  fin,  juftf- 
fication,  or  tranfubftantiation,  and  fo  of  all  the  reft  of  the  terms,  ufed  in  any 
controverfy  in  religion  j  however  your  Lordfhip,  in  a  Treatife  of  the  Vindication 
of  the  Dodtrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  in  the  chapter,  where  you  make  it  your 
bufmefs  to  anfwer  objections  in  point  of  reafon,  fet  your  felf  ferioufly  to  prove, 
that  “  clear  and  diftindt  apprehenfions,  concerning  nature  and  perfon,  and  the 
<c  grounds  of  identity  and  diftindtion,  come  not  into  our  minds  by  thefe  fimple 
<c  ideas,  of  fenfation  and  refledtion.”  In  order  to  the  making  this  appear,  we 
read  as  followeth : 

P.  252.  “  As  to  nature,  that  is  fometimes  taken  for  the  effential  property  of  a  thing: 

“  as,  when  we  fay,  that  fuch  a  thing  is  of  a  different  nature  from  another  j  we 
<£  mean  no  more,  than  that  it  is  differenced  by  fuch  properties,  as  come  to  our 
<£  knowledge.  Sometimes,  nature  is  taken  for  the  thing  itfelf,  in  which  thefe 
<£  properties  are ;  and  fo  Ariftotle  took  nature  for  a  corporeal  fubftance,  which 
“  had  the  principles  of  motion  in  itfelf :  but  nature  and  fubftance  are  of  an 
££  equal  extent ;  and  fo  that,  which  is  the  fubjedt  of  powers  and  properties,  is 
<c  the  nature,  whether  it  be  meant  of  bodily,  or  fpiritual  fubftances.” 

Your  Lordfhip,  in  this  paragraph,  gives  us  two  fignifications  of  the  word 
nature ;  1 .  That  it  is  fometimes  taken  for  effential  properties,  which  I  eafily 
admit.  2.  That  fometimes  it  is  taken  for  the  thing  itfelf,  in  which  thefe  pro¬ 
perties  are,  and  confequently  for  fubftance  itfelf.  And  this  your  Lordfhip  proves 
out  of  Ariftotle. 

Whether  Ariftotle  called  the  thing  itfelf,  wherein  the  effential  properties 
are,  nature,  I  will  not  difpute ;  but  that  your  Lordfhip  thinks  fit  to  call  fub¬ 
ftance,  nature,  is  evident.  And  from  thence  I  think  your  Lordfhip  endeavours 
to  prove,  in  the  following  words,  that  we  can  have  from  ideas  no  clear  and 
diftindt  apprehenfions  concerning  nature.  Your  Lordfhip’s  words  are : 
p.  253.  “  I  grant,  that  by  fenfation  and  refledtion  we  come  to  know  the  powers 

“  and  properties  of  things  j  but  our  reafon  is  fatisfied  that  there  muft  be  fome- 
“  thing  beyond  thefe,  becaufe  it  is  impoflible,  that  they  fhould  fubfift  by  them- 
“  felves.  So  that  the  nature  of  things  properly  belongs  to  our  reafon,  and  not 
“  to  mere  ideas.” 

How  we  come  by  the  idea  of  fubftance,  from  the  fimple  ones  of  fenfation 
and  refledtion,  I  have  endeavoured  to  fhew,  in  another  place,  and  therefore  fhall 
not  trouble  your  Lordfhip  with  it  here  again.  But  what  your  Lordfhip  infers,  in 
thefe  words,  “  So  that  the  nature  of  things  properly  belongs  to  our  reafon,  and  not  to 
mere  ideas I  do  not  well  underftand.  Your  Lordfhip,  indeed,  here  again,  feems 
to  oppofo  reafon  and  ideas ;  and  to  that  I  fay,  mere  ideas  are  the  objedts  of  the  un- 
derftanding,  and  reafon  is  one  of  the  faculties  of  the  underftanding  employed 
about  them ;  and  that  the  underftanding,  or  reafon,  which  ever  your  Lordfhip 
pleafes  to  call  it,  makes,  or  forms,  out  of  the  fimple  ones,  that  come  in  by  fen¬ 
fation  and  refledtion,  all  the  other  ideas,  whether  general,  relative,  or  complex, 
by  abftradting,  comparing,  and  compounding  its  pofitive,  fimple  ideas,  whereof 
it  cannot  make,  or  frame  any  one,  but  what  it  receives  by  fenfation,  or  refledtion. 
And  therefore,  I  never  denied  that  reafon  was  employed  about  our  particular, 
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fimple  ideas,  to  make  out  of  them  ideas  general,  relative,  and  complex ;  nor 
about  all  our  ideas,  whether  fimple  or  complex,  politive  or  relative,  general  or 
particular  :  it  being  the  proper  bufinefs  of  realon,  in  the  fearch  after  truth  and 
knowledge,  to  find  out  the  relations  between  all  thele  forts  of  ideas,  in  the  per¬ 
ception,  whereof  knowledge  and  certainty  of  truth  confifts. 

These,  my  Lord,  are,  in  fhort,  my  notions  about  ideas,  their  original  and 
formation,  and  of  the  ufe  the  mind,  or  reafon,  makes  of  them  in  knowledge. 

Whether  your  Lordfhip  thinks  fit  to  call  this  a  new  way  of  reafoning,  muft  be 
left  to  your  Lordfhip ;  whether  it  be  a  right  way,  is  that  alone,  which  I  am 
concerned  for.  But  your  Lordfhip  feems  all  along  (I  crave  leave  here  once  for 
all  to  take  notice  of  it)  to  have  feme  particular  exception  againft  ideas,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  clear  and  diftindt  ideas,  as  if  they  were  not  to  be  ufed,  or  were  of  no 
ufe  in  reafon  and  knowledge  j  or,  as  if  reafon  were  oppofed  to  them,  or  leads 
us  into  the  knowledge  and  certainty  of  things  without  them ;  or,  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  things  did  not  at  all  depend  on  them.  I  beg  your  Lordfhip’s  par¬ 
don  for  exprefling  myfelf  fo  varioufly  and  doubtfully  in  this  matter  ;  the  reafon 
whereof  is,  becaufe  I  muft  own,  that  I  do  not  every  where  clearly  under- 
ftand  what  your  Lordfhip  means,  when  you  fpeak,  as  you  do,  of  ideas ;  as  if 
I  aferibed  more  to  them,  than  belonged  to  them  ;  or  expedted  more  of  them, 
than  they  could  do  ;  v.  g.  where  your  Lordfhip  fays, 

“  But  is  all  this  contained  in  the  fimple  idea  of  thefe  operations?”  And  P.  241, 
again,  “  fo  that  here  it  is  not  the  clearnefs  of  the  idea,  but  an  immediate  adt  of 
perception,  which  is  the  true  ground  of  certainty.”  And  farther,  “  fo  that 
our  certainty  is  not  from  the  ideas  themfelves,  but  from  the  evidence  of  rea¬ 
fon.”  And  in  another  place,  “  it  is  not  the  idea  that  makes  us  certain,  but  p.  250. 
the  argument  from  that  which  we  perceive  in,  and  about  ourl'elves.  Is  it 
from  the  clear  and  diftindt  idea  of  it  ?  No  !  but  from  this  argument.”  And 
here,  p.  253.  “  the  nature  of  things  belongs  to  our  reafon,  and  not  to  mere  ideas.” 

These,  and  feveral  the  like  paflages,  your  Lordfhip  has,  againft  what  your  P.  243. 
Lordfhip  calls  this  new  way  of  ideas,  and  an  admirable  way  to  bring  us  to  the 
certainty  of  reafon. 

I  never  faid,  nor  thought  ideas,  nor  any  thing  elfe,  could  bring  us  to  the 
certainty  of  reafon,  without  the  exercife  of  reafon.  And  then,  my  Lord,  if  we 
will  imploy  our  minds,  and  exercife  our  reafon,  to  bring  us  to  certainty  ;  what, 

I  befeech  you,  fhall  they  be  imployed  about,  but  ideas  ?  For  ideas,  in  my  fenfe  b.  i.  c.  1. 
of  the  word,  are,  “  whatfoever  is  the  objedt  of  the  underftanding,  when  a  §  8. 

“  man  thinks ;  or,  whatfoever  it  is  the  mind  can  be  imployed  about,  in  think- 
tc  ing.”  And  again,  I  have  thefe  words,  “  whatfoever  is  the  immediate  objedt  B.  ii.  c.  8. 
<{  of  perception,  thought,  or  underftanding,  that  I  call  idea.”  So  that  my  §  8* 
way  of  ideas,  and  of  coming  to  certainty  by  them  is  to  imploy  our  minds  in 
thinking  upon  fomething ;  and  I  do  not  fee,  but  your  Lordfhip  yourfelf,  and 
every  body  elfe,  muft  make  ufe  of  my  way  of  ideas,  unlefs  they  can  find  out  a 
way,  that  will  bring  them  to  certainty,  by  thinking  on  nothing.  So  that  let 
certainty  be  placed,  as  much  as  it  will,  on  reafon,  let  the  nature  of  things  belong 
as  properly  as  it  will,  to  our  reafon,  it  will  neverthelefs  be  true,  that  certainty 
confifts  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  ideas ;  and  that 
the  complex  idea  the  word,  nature,  Hands  for,  is  ultimately  made  up  of  the 
fimple  ideas  of  fenfation  and  refledtion.  Your  Lordfhip  proceeds, 

“  Bu  t  we  muft  yet  proceed  farther  :  for  nature  may  be  confidered  two  ways :  P.  253. 

“  1.  As  it  is  in  diftindt  individuals  ;  as  the  nature  of  a  man  is  equally  in 
“  Peter,  James  and  John  j  and  this  is  the  common  nature,  with  a  particular 
“  fubfiftence,  proper  to  each  of  them.  For  the  nature  of  man,  as  in  Peter,  is 
“  diftindt  from  the  fame  nature,  as  it  is  in  James  and  John ;  otherwife,  they 
<c  would  be  but  one  perfon,  as  well  as  have  the  fame  nature.  And  this  dif- 
“  tin  dt  ion  of  perfons  in  them,  is  difeerned,  both  by  our  fenfes,  as  to  their  dif- 
“  ferent  accidents  j  and  by  our  reafon,  becaufe  they  have  a  feparate  exiftence  ; 

“  not  coming  into  it  at  once,  and  in  the  fame  manner.” 
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“  2.  Nature  may  be  confidered  abftradtly,  without  refpedt  to  individual 
“  perfons  j  and  then  it  makes  an  in  tire  notion  of  itfelf.  For  however  the  fame 
“  nature  may  be  in  different  individuals,  yet  the  nature  in  itfelf  remains  one 
“  and  the  fame ;  which  appears  from  this  evident  reafon,  that  ether  wife  every 
“  individual  muft  make  a  different  kind.” 

I  am  fo  little  confident  of  my  own  quicknefs,  and  of  having  got,  from 
what  your  Lordfhip  has  faid  here,  a  clear  and  diftindt  apprehenfion  concerning 
nature,,  that  I  muft  beg  your  Lordfhip’s  pardon,  if  I  fhould  happen  to  diffatisfy 
your  Lordfhip,  by  talking  unintelligibly,  or  befides  the  purpofe,  about  it.  I 
muft  then  confefs  to  your  Lordfhip.  1.  That  I  do  not  clearly  underhand, 
whether  your  Lordfhip,  in  thefe  two  paragraphs,  fpeak.s  of  nature,  as  handing 
for  effential  properties  ;  or  of  nature,  as  ftanding  for  fubftance  ;  and  yet  it  is  of 
great  moment  in  the  cafe,  becaufe  your  Lordfhip  allows,  that  the  notion  of 
nature,  in  the  former  of  thefe  fenfes,  may  be  had  from  fenfation  and  refledtion  ; 
but  of  nature,  in  the  latter  fenfe,  your  Lordfhip  fays,  “  it  properly  belongs  to 
“  reafon,  and  not  mere  ideas.”  2.  Your  Lordfhip’s  faying,  in  the  firft  of 
thefe  paragraphs,  “  that  the  nature  of  man,  as  in  Peter,  is  diftindt  from  the 
cc  fame  nature,  as  it  is  in  James  and  John  j”  and  in  the  fecond  of  them,  “  that 
“  however  the  fame  nature  may  be  in  different  individuals,  yet  the  nature  itfelf 
“  remains  one  and  the  fame  j”  does  not  give  me  fo  clear  and  diftindt  an  appre* 
henfion  concerning  nature,  that  I  know  which,  in  your  Lordfhip’s  opinion,  I 
ought  to  think,  either  that  one  and  the  fame  nature  is  in  Peter  and  John  ;  or 
that  a  nature,  diftindt  from  that  in  John,  is  in  Peter :  and  the  reafon  is,  becaufe 
I  cannot,  in  my  way  by  ideas,  well  put  together  one  and  the  fame,  and  diftindt.  v 
My  apprehenfion,  concerning  the  nature  of  man,  or  the  common  nature  of 
man  (if  your  Lordfhip  will,  upon  this  occafion,  give  me  leave  to  trouble 
your  Lordfhip  with  it)  is,  in  fhort,  this  j  that  it  is  a  colledtion  of  feveral  ideas, 
combined  into  one  complex,  abftradt  idea,  which,  when  they  are  found 
united  in  any  individual  exifting,  tho’  joined  in  that  exiftence,  with  feveral 
other  ideas,  that  individual,  or  particular  being  is  truly  faid  to  have  the  nature 
of  a  man,  or  the  nature  of  a  man  to  be  in  him  ;  for  as  much  as  all  thefe 
fimple  ideas  are  found  united  in  him,  which  anfwer  the  complex,  abftradt  idea, 
to  which  the  fpecifick  name  man  is  given,  by  any  one :  which  abftradt,  fpeci¬ 
fick  idea,  he  keeps  the  fame,  when  he  applies  the  fpecifick  name  ftanding 
for  it,  to  diftindt  individuals ;  i.  e.  no  body  changes  his  idea  of  a  man,  when 
he  fays  Peter  is  a  man,  from  that  idea,  which  he  makes  the  name  man  to  ftand 
for,  when  he  calls  John  a  man.  This  fhort  way  by  ideas,  has  not,  I  confefs, 
thofe  different,  and  more  learned  and  fcholaftick  confiderations,  fet  down  by 
your  Lordfhip.  But  how  they  are  neceffary,  or  at  all  tend  to  prove,  what  your 
Lordfhip  has  propofed  to  prove,  viz.  that  we  have  no  clear  and  diftindt  idea  of 
nature,  from  the  fimple  ideas,  got  from  fenfation  and  refledtion,  I  confefs  I  do 
not  yet  fee.  But  your  Lordfhip  goes  on  to  it : 

“  Let  us  now  fee,  how  far  thefe  things  can  come  from  our  fimple  ideas, 

“  by  refledtion  and  fenfation.  And  I  fhall  lay  down  the  hypothefis  of  thole, 

“  who  refolve  our  certainty  into  ideas,  as  plainly  and  intelligibly  as  I  can.” 

Here  I  am  got  again  into  the  plural  number :  for  tho’  it  be  faid  the  hypo¬ 
thefis  of  thofe,  yet  my  words  alone  are  quoted  for  that  hypothefis,  and  not  a 
word  of  any,  elfe,  in  this  whole  bufinefs  concerning  nature.  What  they  are, 

I  fhall  give  the  reader,  as  your  Lordfhip  has  fet  them  down. 

1.  We  are  told,  “  that  all  fimple  ideas  are  true  and  adequate.  Not,  that 
“  they  are  the  true  reprefen tations  of  things  without  us ;  but  that  they  are  the 
“  true  effedts  of  fuch  powers  in  them,  as  produce  fuch  fenfation  within  us.  So 
“  that  really  we  can  underftand  nothing  certainly  by  them,  but  the  effedts  they 
“  have  upon  us.  ” 

For  thefe  words  of  mine,  I  find  Human  Underftanding,  B.  ii.  ch.  30,  31. 
quoted ;  but  I  crave  leave  to  obferve  to  your  Lordfhip,  that  in  neither  of  thefe 
chapters  do  I  find  the  words,  as  they  ftand  here,  in  your  Lordfhip’s  book. 

B.  ii.  chap.  31.  §2.  of  my  Effay,  I  find  thefe  words,  “  that  all  our  fimple 
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“  ideas  are  adequate,  becaufe  being  nothing  but  the  effects  of  certain  powers 
“  in  things  fitted, '  or  ordained,  by  God,  to  produce  fuch  fenfations  in  us,  they 
“  cannot  but  be  correfpondent  and  adequate  to  thofe  powers.”  And  in  chap. 

30.  §  2.  I  fay,  that  “  our  fimple  ideas  are  all  real,  all  agree  to  the  reality  of 
“  things.  Not  that  they  are  all  of  them  the  images,  or  reprefentations,  of 
“  what  does  exift ;  the  contrary  whereof,  in  all  but  the  primary  qualities  of 
“  bodies  hath  been  already  fliewed.” 

Th  ese  are  the  words  in  my  book,  from  whence  thofe  in  your  Lordlhip’s 
feem  to  be  gathered,  but  with  fome  difference  ;  for  1  do  not  remember  that 
I  have  any  where  laid,  of  all  our  limple  ideas,  that  they  are  none  of  them 
true  reprefentations  of  things  without  us ;  as  the  words  I  fmd  in  your  Lordlhip’s 
book,  feem  to  make  me  lay.  The  contrary  whereof,  appears  from  the  words, 
which  I  have  let  down,  out  of  chap.  30.  where  I  deny  only  the  limple  ideas 
of  fecondary  qualities,  to  be  reprefentations ;  but  do  every  where  affirm,  that 
the  limple  ideas  of  primary  qualities,  are  the  images,  or  reprefentations,  of  what 
does  exift  without  us.  So  that  my  words,  in  the  chapters  quoted  by  your  Lord- 
lhip,  not  frying  that  all  our  fimple  ideas  are  only  effects,  and  none  of  them 
reprefentations,  your  Lordlhip,  I  humbly  conceive,  cannot,  upon  that  account, 
infer  from  my  words,  as  you  do  here,  viz.  “  fo  that  really  we  can  underftand  P.  245. 
“  nothing  certainly  by  them.” 

The  remaining  words  of  this  fentence,  I  muff;  beg  your  Lordlhip’s  par- P.254, 
don,  if  I  profefs  I  do  not  underftand  :  they  are  thefe ;  “  but  the  effects  they 
“  have  upon  us.”  They  here,  and  them  in  the  preceding  words,  to  which 
they  are  joined,  fignify  limple  ideas ;  for  it  is  of  thofe  your  Lordlhip  infers, 

“  fo  that  really  we  can  underftand  nothing  certainly  by  them,  but  the  effects 
“  they  have  upon  us.”  And  then  your  Lordlhip’s  words  import  thus  much,  fo 
“  that  really  we  can  underftand  nothing  certainly  by  limple  ideas,  but  the  effects 
“  fimple  ideas  have  upon  us  which  I  cannot  underftand  to  be,  what  your 
Lordlhip  intended  to  infer,  from  the  preceding  words,  taken  to  be  mine.  For* 

I  fuppofe  your  Lordlhip  argues,  from  my  opinion,  concerning  the  limple  ideas 
of  fecondary  qualities,  the  little  real  knowledge  we  Ihould  receive  from  them, 
if  it  be  true,  that  they  are  not  reprefentations,  or  images,  of  any  thing  in 
bodies,  but  only  effects  of  certain  powers  in  bodies  to  produce  them  in  us : 
and,  in  that  fenfe,  I  take  the  liberty  to  read  your  Lordlhip’s  words  thus ;  fo 
that  can  really  we  underftand  nothing  certainly  by  [thefe  ideas]  but  the  effects 
[thofe  powers]  have  upon  us.  To  which  I  anfwer, 

1 .  That  we  as  certainly  know  and  diftinguilh  things  by  ideas,  fuppoling 
them  nothing  but  effects,  produced  in  us  by  thefe  powers,  as  if  they  were  re¬ 
prefentations.  I  can  as  certainly,  when  I  have  occalion  for  either,  diftinguilh 
gold  from  filver,  by  the  colour,  or  vvine  from  water,  by  the  tafte  j  if  the  co¬ 
lour  of  the  one,  or  the  tafte  of  the  other,  be  only  an  effect  of  their  powers 
on  me,  as  if  that  colour  and  that  tafte  were  reprefentations  and  refemblances  of 
fomething  in  thofe  bodies. 

2.  I  answer;  that  we  have  certainly  as  much  pleafure  and  delight  by 
thofe  ideas,  one  way  as  the  other.  The  fmell  of  a  violet,  or  tafte  of  a  peach, 
gives  me  as  real  and  certain  delight,  if  it  be  only  an  effedt,  as  if  it  were  the  true 
relemblance  of  fomething  in  that  flower  and  fruit.  And  I  a  little  the  more 
wonder,  to  hear  your  Lordlhip  complain  fo  much  of  want  of  certainty  in  this 
cale,  when  I  read  thefe  words  of  your  Lordlhip  in  another  place : 

"  That  from  the  powers  and  properties  of  things,  which  are  knowable  by  p.  256, 
“  us,  we  may  know  as  much  of  the  internal  effence  of  things,  as  thofe 
“  powers  and  properties  dilcover.  I  do  not  fay,  that  we  can  know  all  eflences 
“  of  things  alike  ;  nor  that  we  can  attain  to  a  perfedt  underftanding  of  all  that 
“  belong  to  them  :  but  if  we  can  know  fo  much,  as  that  there  are  certain 

beings  in  the  world,  endued  with  fuch  diftindt  powers  and  properties;  what 
“  is  it  we  complain  of  the  want  of,  in  order  to  our  certainty  of  things?  But 
“  we  do  not  lee  the  bare  effence  of  things.  What  is  that  bare  effence,  with- 
“  out  the  powers  and  properties  belonging  to  it  ?  It  is  that  internal  confti- 

“  tution 
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5C  tution  of  things,  from  whence  thofe  powers  and  properties  flow.  Suppofe 
“  we  be  ignorant  of  this  (as  we  are  like  to  be,  for  any  dilcoveries  that  have 
“  been  yet  made)  that  is  a  good  argument,  to  prove  the  uncertainty  of  philo- 
<{  fophical  fpeculations,  about  the  real  eflence  of  things  3  but  it  is  no  prejudice 
<c  to  us,  who  enquire  after  the  certainty  of  fuch  eflences.  For  although  we 
“  cannot  comprehend  the  internal  frame,  or  conftitution  of  things,  nor  in  what 
“  manner  they  do  flow  from  the  fubftanceV  yet  by  them  we  certainly  know; 
“  that  there  are  fuch  eflences,  and  that  they  are  diftinguifhed  from  each  other, 
“  by  their  powers  and  properties.” 

Give  me  leave,  if  yourLordfhip  pleafe*  to  argue  after  the  fame  manner  in 
the  prefent  cafe :  “  that  from  thefe  Ample  ideas,  which  are  knowable  by  us, 
“  we  know  as  much  of  the  powers  and  internal  conftitutions  of  things,  as 
“  thefe  powers  difcover  3  and,  if  we  can  know  fo  much,  as  that  there  are  fuch 
“  powers,  and  that  there  are  certain  beings  in  the  world,  endued  with  fuch 
“  powers  and  properties,”  that  by  thefe  Ample  ideas,  that  are  but  the  effects  of 
thefe  powers,  we  can  as  certainly  diftinguifh  the  beings,  wherein  thofe  powers 
are,  and  receive  as  certain  advantage  from  them,  as  if  thofe  Ample  ideas  were 
refemblances :  “  what  is  it  we  complain  of  the  want  of,  in  order  to  our 
“  certainty  of  things  ?  But  we  do  not  fee  that  internal  conftitution,  from 
“  whence  thofe  powers  flow.  Suppofe  we  be  ignorant  of  this  (as  we  are  like 
“  to  be  for  any  difcoveries  that  have  been  yet  made)  that  is  a  good  argument, 
“  to  fhew  how  fhort  our  philofophical  fpeculations  are  about  the  real,  internal 
“  conftitutions  of  things  5  but  is  no  prejudice  to  us,  who,  by  thofe  Ample  ideas, 
cc  fearch  out,  And  and  diftinguifh  things  for  our  ufes.  For  tho’,  by  thofe  ideas, 
tc  which  are  not  refemblances,  we  cannot  comprehend  the  internal  frame,  or 
tc  conftitution  of  things,  nor,  in  what  manner,  thefe  ideas  are  produced  in  us 
<c  by  thofe  powers  5  yet,  by  them,  we  certainly  know,  that  there  are  fuch  eft- 
“  fences,  or  conftitutions,  of  thefe  fubftances,  that  have  thofe  powers,  where- 
tf  by  they  regularly  produce  thofe  ideas  in  us  3  and  that  they  are  diftinguifhed 
“  from  each  other  by  thofe  powers.” 

The  next  words  your  Lord  (hip  fets  down,  as  out  of  my  book,  are  : 

P.  254.  u  2.  All  our  ideas  of  fubftances  are  imperfedt  and  inadequate,  becaufe  they 
“  refer  to  the  real  eflences  of  things,  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  and  no  man 
*•  knows  what  fubftance  is  in  itfelf :  and  they  are  all  falfe,  when  looked  on,  as  the 
“  reprefentations  of  the  unknown  eflences  of  things.” 

In  thefe  too,  my  Lord,  you  muft  give  me  leave  to  take  notice,  that  there 
is  a  little  variation  from  my  words :  for  I  do  not  fay,  “  that  all  our  ideas  of 
“  fubftances  are  imperfedt  and  inadequate,  becaufe  they  refer  to  the  real  eflences 
cc  of  things  3  for  fome  people  may  not  refer  them  to  real  eflences.”  But  I  do 
B.  ii.  c.  21.  “  fay,  “  that  all  ideas  of  fubftances,  which  are  referred  to  real  eflences,  are  in 
“  that  refpedt  inadequate  :”  as  may  be  feen  more  at  large  in  that  chapter. 

P.254.  Your  Lordfhip’s  next  quotation  has  in  it  fomething  of  a  like  flip.  The 
words,  which  your  Lordfhip  fets  down,  are, 

“  3.  Abstract  ideas  are  only  general  names,  made  by  feparating  circum- 
<c  ftances  of  time,  and  place,  &c.  from  them,  which  are  only  the  inventions 
“  and  creatures  of  the  underftanding.” 

For  thefe,  your  Lordfhip  quotes  chap.  3.  §  6.  of  my  third  book;  where 
my  words  are,  “  the  next  thing  to  be  considered,  is  how  general  words  come  to 
tc  be  made.  For  Ance  all  things,  that  exift,  are  only  particulars,  how  come 
“  we  by  general  terms  ?  or  where  And  we  thofe  general  natures,  they  are  fup- 
“  pofed  to'ftand  for?  Words  become  general,  by  being  made  Agns  of  general 
“  ideas;  and  ideas  become  general,  by  feparating  from  them  the  circumftances  of 
<c  time  or  place,  and  any  other  ideas,  that  may  determine  them  to  this,  or  that 
“  particular'  exiftence.  By  this  way  of  abftradion,  they  are  made  capable  of 
“  reprefenting  more  individuals  than  one  ;  each  of  which,  having  in  it  a  con¬ 
formity  to  that  abftradt  idea,  is  (as  we  call  it)  of  that  fort.”  By  which  words 
it  appears,  that  I  am  far  enough  from  faying,  “  that  abftradt  ideas  are  only 
general  names.”  Your  Lordfhip’s  next  quotation  out  of  my  book,  is, 

“  4.  Essence' 
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4.  u  Essence  may  be  taken  two  ways.  1.  For  the  real,  internal  unknown  255- 
tc  conftitutions  of  things  ;  and  in  this  fenfe  it  is  underftood  as  to  particular 
“  things.  2.  For  the  abftrad  idea ;  and  one  is  faid  to  be  the  nominal,  the 
“  other  the  real  effence.  And  the  nominal  e {fences  only  are  immutable,  and 
<c  are  helps  to  enable  them  to  confider  things,  and  to  difcourfe  of  them.” 

Here  too,  I  think,  there  are  fome  words  left  out,  which  are  necefiary  to 
make  my  meaning  clearly  underftood  ;  which  your  Lordfhip  will  find,  if  you 
think  fit  to  give  yourfelf  the  trouble,  to  call:  your  eye  again  on  that  chapter, 
which  you  here  quote.  But  not  difcerning  clearly,  what  ufe  your  Lordfhip  makes 
of  them,  as  they  are  either  in  your  Lordfhip’s  quotation,  or  in  my  book,  I 
fhall  not  trouble  your  Lordfhip  about  them.  Your  Lordfhip  goes  on  : 

“  But  two  things  are  granted,  which  tend  to  clear  this  matter.  P.  255, 

“  1.  That  there  is  a  real  effence,  which  is  the  foundation  of  powers  and 
“  properties. 

“2.  That  we  may  know  thefe  powers  and  properties,  altho’ we  are  igno- 
c  rant  of  the  real  effence.” 

If,  by  that  indefinite  expreffion,  “  we  may  know  thefe  powers  and  proper- 
“  ties,”  your  Lordfhip  means,  tc  that  we  may  know  fome  of  the  powers  and 
<c .  properties  that  depend  on  the  real  effences  of  fubftances  ;”  I  grant  it  to  be 
my  meaning.  If  your  Lordfhip,  in  thefe  words,  comprehends  all  their  powers 
and  properties,  that  goes  beyond  my  meaning.  From  thefe  two  things,  which 
I  grant  your  Lordfhip  fays,  you  infer, 

“  1.  That  from  thofe  true  and  adequate  ideas,  which  we  have  of  the  P.255. 
“  modes  and  properties  of  things,  we  have  fufficient  certainty  of  the  real  ef- 
“  fence  of  them  :  for  thefe  ideas  are  allowed  to  be  true ;  and  either  by  them, 

“  we  may  judge  of  the  truth  of  things,  or  we  can  make  no  judgment  at  all 
tc  of  any  thing  without  ourfelves. 

“  If  our  ideas  be  only  the  effects  we  fee,  of  the  powers  without  us ;  yet 
“  our  reafon  mud;  be  fatisfied,  that  there  could  be  no  fuch  powers,  unlefs  there 
“  were  fome  real  beings,  which  had  them.  So  that  either  we  may  be  certain, 

“  by  thefe  effects,  of  the  real  being  of  things;  or  it  is  not  poftible,  as  we  are 
<c  framed,  to  have  any  certainty  at  all,  of  any  thing  without  ourfelves.” 

Al  l  this,  if  I  miftake  not  your  Lordfhip,  is  only  to  prove,  that  by  the  ideas 
of  properties  and  powers,  which  \Ve  obferve  in  things,  our  reafon  muft  be  fa¬ 
tisfied  that  there  are  without  us  real  beings,  with  real  effences :  which  being 
that,  which  I  readily  own,  and  have  faid  in  my  book,  I  cannot  but  acknow¬ 
ledge  myfelf  obliged  to  your  Lordfhip,  for  being  at  the  pains,  to  colled  places 
out  of  my  book,  to  prove  what  I  hold  in  it ;  and  the  more,  becaufe  your  Lord¬ 
fhip  does  it  by  ways  and  fteps,  which  poffibly  I  fhould  never  have  thought  of. 

Your  Lordfhip’s  next  inference  is, 

“2.  That  from  the  powers  and  properties  of  things,  which  are  knowable  P.  256. 
“  by  us,  we  may  know  as  much  of  the  internal  effence  of  things,  as  thofe 
“  powers  and  properties  difcover.  I  do  not  fay,  that  we  can  know  all  effences 
“  of  things  alike  ;  nor  that  we  can  attain  to  a  perfed  tmderftanding  of  all  that 
<c  belong  to  them:  but  if  We  can  know  fo  much,  as  that  there  are  certain 
u  beings  in  the  world,  endued  with  fuch  diftind  powers  and  properties  ;  what 
“  is  it  we  complain  of  the  want  of,  in  order  to  our  certainty  of  things  ?  But 
“  we  do  not  fee  the  bare  effence  of  things.  What  is  that  bare  effence  without 
«  the  powers  and  properties  belonging  to  it  ?  It  is  that  internal  conftitution  of 
“  things,  from  whence  thofe  powers  and  properties  flow*.  Suppofe  we  be  ig- 
“  norant  of  this  (as  we  are  like  to  be,  for  any  difcoveries  that  have  been  yet 
“  made)  that  is  a  good  argument  to  prove  the  uncertainty  of  philofophical  fpe- 
“  culations,  about  the  real  effences  of  things ;  but  it  is  no  prejudice  to  us,  who 
«  inquire  after  the  certainty  of  fuch  effences.  For  altho’  we  cannot  compre- 
“  hend  the  internal  frame,  or  conftitution  of  things,  nor  in  what  manner  they 
<c  do  flow  from  the  fubftance  ;  yet,  by  them,  we  certainly  know  that  there 
«  are  fuch  effences,  and  that  they  are  diftinguifhed  from  each  other,  by  their 
“  powers  and  properties.” 

Vol.I.  5  1  This 
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This  fecond  inference  feems  to  be  nothing  but  a  reproof  to  thofe  who  com¬ 
plain,  “  that  they  do  not  fee  the  bare  effences  of  things.”  Complaining  that 
God  did  not  make  us,  otherwife  than  he  has,  and  with  larger  capacities,  than 
he  has  thought  fit  to  give  us,  is,  I  confefs,  a  fault  worthy  of  your  Lordfhip’s 
reproof.  But  to  fay,  that  if  we  knew  the  real  effences,  or  internal  conftitu- 
tions  of  thofe  beings,  fome  of  whofe  properties  we  know,  we  fhould  have 
much '  more  certain  knowledge  concerning  thofe  things,  and  their  properties, 
I  am  fure  is  true,  and  I  think  no  faulty  complaining 3  and  if  it  be,  I  muft 
own  myfelf  to  your  Lordfhip  to  be  one  of  thofe  complainers. 

But  your  Lordfhip  afks,  “  what  is  it  we  complain  of  the  want  of,  in  order 
“  to  our  certainty  of  things  ?” 

If  your  Lordfhip  means,  as  your  words  feem  to  import,  “  what  is  it  we  com- 
te  plain  of,  in  order  to  our  certainty,”  that  thofe  properties  are  the  properties  of  fome 
“  beings,  or  that  fomething  does  exift,  when  thofe  properties  exift  ?  I  anfwer, 
we  complain  of  the  want  of  nothing,  in  order  to  that  certainty,  or  fuch  a  cer¬ 
tainty  as  that  is.  But  there  are  other  very  defirable  certainties,  or  other  parts 
of  knowledge  concerning  the  fame  things,  which  we  may  want,  when  we  have 
thofe  certainties.  Knowing  the  colour,  figure  and  fmell  of  hyfop,  “  I  can, 
<c  when  I  fee  hyfop,  know  fo  much,  as  that  there  is  a  certain  being  in  the 
“  world,  endued  with  fuch  diftincft  powers  and  properties  3”  and  yeti  mayjuftly 
complain,  that  I  want  fomething  in  order  to  certainty,  that  hyfop  will  cure  a 
bruife,  or  cough,  or  that  it  will  kill  moths  3  or,  uled  in  a  certain  way,  harden 
iron  3  or  an  hundred  other  ufeful  properties  that  may  be  in  it,  which  I  fhall 
never  know  3  and  yet  might  be  certain  of,  if  I  knew  the  real  effences,  or  inter¬ 
nal  conftitution  of  things,  on  which  all  their  properties  depend. 

Your  Lordfhip  agreeing  with  me,  “  that  the  real  effence  is  that  internal 
“  conflitution  of  things,  from  whence  their  powers  and  properties  flow  3  adds  far- 
<c  ther,  fuppofe  we  be  ignorant  of  this  [effence,]  as  we  are  like  to  be  for  any 
tc  difcoveries  have  been  yet  made,  that  is  a  good  argument  to  prove  the  uncer- 
<c  tainty  of  philofophical  fpeculations,  about  the  real  effences  of  things  3  but  it 
<c  is  no  prejudice  to  us,  who  enquire  after  the  certainty  of  fuch  effences.” 

I  know  no  body  that  ever  denied  the  certainty  of  fuch  real  effences,  or  in¬ 
ternal  conftitutions,  in  things  that  do  exift,  if  it  be  that  that  your  Lordfhip 
means  by  certainty  of  fuch  effences.  If  it  be  any  other  certainty,  that  your 
Lordfhip  enquires  after,  relating  to  fuch  effences,  I  confefs  I  know  not  what  it  is, 
fince  your  Lordfhip  acknowledges,  “  we  are  ignorant  of  thofe  real  effences, 
“  thofe  internal  conftitutions,  and  are  like  to  be  fo  3  and  feem  to  think  it  the  un- 
“  curable  caufe  of  uncertainty  in  philofophical  fpeculations.” 

Your  Lordfhip  adds,  “  for  altho’  we  cannot  comprehend  the  internal  frame 
and  conftitution  of  things,  nor  in  what  manner  they  do  flow  from  the  fub- 
<c  ftance.” 

Here  I  muft  acknowledge  to  your  Lordfhip,  that  my  notion  of  thefe  ef¬ 
fences  differs  a  little  from  your  Lordfhip’s  3  for  I.  do  not  take  them  to  flow  from 
the  fubftance  in  any  created  being,  but  to  be,  in  every  thing,  that  internal  con¬ 
ftitution,  or  frame,  or  modification  of  the  fubftance,  which  God  in  his  wifdom 
and  good  pleafure  thinks  fit  to  give  to  every  particular  creature,  when  he  gives 
it  a  being  :  and  fuch  effences  I  grant  there  are  in  all  things  that  exift.  Your 
Lordfhip’s  third  inference  begins  thus : 

L  257'  “3-  The  effences  of  things,  as  they  are  knowable  by  us,  have  a  reality  in 

“  them  :  for  they  are  founded  on  the  natural  conftitution  of  things.” 

I  think  the  real  effences  of  things  are  not  fo  much  founded  on,  as  that 
they  are  the  very  real  conftitution  of  things,  and  therefore  I  eafily  grant  there 
is  reality  in  them  3  and  it  was  from  that  reality,  that  I  called  them  real  effences. 
But  yet,  from  hence,  I  cannot  agree  to  what  follows. 

P.257.  “  And  however  the  abftradled  ideas  are  the  work  of  the  mind,  yet  they 

“  are  not  mere  creatures  of  the  mind  3  as  appears  by  an  inftance  produced  of 

the  effence  of  the  fun,  being  in  one,  fingle  individual  in  which  cafe  it  is 
“  granted,  that  the  idea  may  be  fb  abftradted,  that  more  funs  might  agree  in  it, 

“and 
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tf  and  it  is  as  much  a  fort,  as  if  there  were  as  many  funs  as  there  are  ftars. 

“  So  that  here  we  have  a  real  effence,  fub lifting  in  one  individual,  but  capable 
“  of  being  multiplied  into  more,  and  the  fame  effence  remaining.  But  in  this 
“  one  fun,  there  is  a  real  effence,  and  not  a  mere  nominal,  or  abftra&ed  ef- 
“  fence :  but,  fuppofe  there  were  more  funs ;  would  not  each  of  them  have 
“  the  real  effence  of  the  fun  ?  For  what  is  it  makes  the  fecond  fun,  but  having 
“  the  fame  real  effence  with  the  firft  ?  If  it  were  but  a  nominal  effence,  then 
“  the  fecond  would  have  nothing  but  the  name.” 

This,  my  Lord,  as  I  underffand  it,  is  to  prove,-  that  the  abftrad:,  general 
effence  of  any  fort  of  things,  or  things  of  the  fame  denomination,  v.  g.  of 
man,  or  marigold,  hath  a  real  being,  out  of  the  underftanding  j  which  I  con- 
fefs,  my  Lord,  I  am  not  able  to  conceive.  Your  Lordfhip’s  proof  here,  brought 
out  of  my  Effay,  concerning  the  fun,  I  humbly  conceive  will  not  reach  it :  be- 
caufe  what  is  faid  there,  does  not  at  all  concern  the  real,  but  nominal  effence ; 
as  is  evident  from  hence,  that  the  idea,  I  fpeak  of  there,  is  a  complex  idea : 
but  we  have  no  complex  idea  of  the  internal  conftitution,  or  real  effence,  of 
the  fun.  Befides,  I  fay  exprefly,  that  our  diftinguifhing  fubftances  into  fpecies 
by  names,  is  not  at  all  founded  on  their  real  effences.  So  that,  the  fun  being 
one  of  thefe  fubftances,  I  cannot,  in  the  place  quoted  by  your  Lordfhip,  be  fup- 
pofed  to  mean,  by  effence  of  the  fun,  the  real  effence  of  the  fun,  unlefs  I  had 
fo  expreffed  it.  But  all  this  argument  will  be  at  an  end,  when  your  Lordfhip 
fhall  have  explained  what  you  mean  by  thefe  words,  “  true  fun.”  In  my  fenfe  of 
them,  any  thing  will  be  a  true  fun,  to  which  the  name  fun  may  be  truly  and 
properly  applied  ;  and  to  that  fubftance,  or  thing,  the  name  fun,  may  be  truly 
and  properly  applied,  which  has  united  in  it  that  combination  of  fenfible  qua¬ 
lities,  by  which  any  thing  elfe,  that  is  called  fun,  is  diftinguifhed  from  other 
fubftances,  i.  e.  by  the  nominal  effence :  and  thus  our  fun  is  denominated  and 
diftihguiftied  from  a  fixed  ftar  j  not  by  a  real  effence,  that  we  do  not  know  (for 
if  we  did,  it  is  pofftble  we  fhould  find  the  real  effence,  or  conftitution,  of  one 
of  the  fixed  ftars,  to  be  the  fame  with  that  of  our  fun)  but  by  a  complex  idea 
of  fenfible  qualities  co-exifting ;  which,  wherever  they  are  found,  make  a  true 
fun.  And  thus  I  crave  leave  to  anfwer  your  Lordfhip’s  queftion,  “  for  what  is 
“  it  makes  the  fecond  fun  to  be  a  true  fun,  but  having  the  fame  real  effence  with 
<c  the  firft  ?  If  it  were  but  a  nominal  effence,  then  the  fecond  would  have  no- 
“  thing  but  the  name  ? 

I  humbly  conceive,  if  it  had  the  nominal  effence,  it  would  have  fomething 
befides  the  name,  viz.  that  nominal  effence,  which  is  fufficient  to  denominate  it 
truly  a  fun,  or  to  make  it  be  a  true  fun,  tho’  we  know  nothing  of  that  real  ef¬ 
fence,  whereon  that  nominal  one  depends.  Your  Lordfhip  will  then  argue, 
that  that  real  effence  is  in  the  fecond  fun,  and  makes  the  fecond  fun.  I  grant 
it,  when  the  fecond  fun  comes  to  exift,  fo  as  to  be  perceived  by  us,  to  have  all 
the  ideas  contained  in  our  complex  idea,  i.  e.  in  our  nominal  effence  of  a  fun. 

For  fhould  it  be  true  (as  is  now  believed  by  aftronomers)  that  the  real  effence  of 
the  fun  were  in  any  of  the  fixed  ftars ;  yet  fuch  a  ftar  could  not,  for  that,  be 
by  us  called  a  fun,  whilft  it  anfwers  not  our  complex  idea,  or  nominal  effence, 
of  a  fun.  But  how  far  that  will  prove,  that  the  effences  of  things,  as  they  are 
knowable  by  us,  have  a  reality  in  them,  diftindt  from  that  of  abftrad:  ideas  in 
the  mind,  which  are  merely  creatures  of  the  mind,  I  do  not  fee  j  and  we  fhall 
farther  enquire,  in  confidering  your  Lordfhip’s  following  words : 

“  Therefore  there  muft  be  a  real  eftence  in  every  individual  of  the  fame  P.  258. 
“  kind.”  Yes,  and  I  beg  leave  of  your  Lordfhip  to  fay,  of  a  different  kind  too. 

For  that  alone  is  it,  which  makes  it  to  be  what  it  is. 

That  every  individual  fubftance  has  a  real,  internal,  individual  conftitution, 
i.  e.  a  real  effence,  that  makes  it  to  be  what  it  is,  I  readily  grant.  Upon  this 
your  Lordfhip  fays, 

“  Peter,  James  and  John  are  all  true  and  real  men.”  Anfw.  Without  258. 
doubt,  fuppofing  them  to  be  men,  they  are  true  and  real  men,  i.  e.  fuppofing 
the  name  of  that  fpecies  belongs  to  them.  And  fo  three  bobaques  are  all  true 

and 
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and  real  bobaques,  fuppofing  the  name  of  that  fpecies  of  animals  belongs  to 
them. 

Fo  r  I  befeech  your  Lordfhip  to  confider,  whether,  in  your  way  of  arguing, 
by  naming  them  Peter,  James  and  John,  names  familiar  to  us,  as  appropriated 
to  individuals  of  the  fpecies,  man,  your  Lordfhip  does  not  fil'd;  fuppofe  them 
men  ;  and  then  very  fafely  afk,  whether  they  be  not  all  true  and  real  men  ? 
But  if  I  fhould  afk  your  Loj-dfhip,  whether  Weweena,  Chuckery  and  Coulheda, 
were  true  and  real  men  or  no ;  your  Lordfhip  would  not  be  able  to  tell  me, 
until,  I  having  pointed  out  to  your  Lordihip  the  individuals,  called  by  thofe 
names ;  your  Lordfhip  by  examining  whether  they  had  in  them  thofe  fenfible 
qualities,  which  your  Lordihip  has  combined  into  that  complex  idea,  to  which 
you  give  the  fpecifick  name,  man,  determined  them  all,  or  fome  of  them, 
to  be  of  the  fpecies,  which  you  call  man,  and  fo  to  be  true  and  real  men : 
which  when  your  Lordihip  has  determined,  it  is  plain  you  did  it  by  that,  which 
is  only  the  nominal  effence,  as  not  knowing  the  real  one.  But  your  Lordihip 
farther  afks, 

P.258.  “  Wh  a  t  is  it  makes  Peter,  James  and  John,  real  men  ?  Is  it  the  attributing 

“  the  general  name  to  them  ?  No  certainly  ;  but  that  the  true  and  real  effence 
“  of  a  man  is  in  every  one  of  them.” 

If,  when  your  Lordfhip  afks,  what  makes  them  men  ?  your  Lordihip  ufed 
the  word,  making,  in  the  proper  fenfe,  for  the  efficient  caufe,  and  in  that 
fenfe  it  were  true,  that  the  effence  of  a  man,  i.  e.  the  fpecifick  effence  of  that 
fpecies  made  a  man ;  it  would  undoubtedly  follow,  that  this  fpecifick  effence 
had  a  reality,  beyond  that  of  being  only  a  general  abftradt  idea  in  the  mind. 
But  when  it  is  faid,  “  that  it  is  the  true  and  real  effence  of  a  man,  in 
“  every  One  of  them,  that  makes  Peter,  James  and  John,  true  and  real  men;” 
the  true  and  real  meaning  of  thefe  words  is  no  more,  but  that  the  effence  of 
that  fpecies,  i.  e.  the  properties,  anfwering  the  complex,  abftradt  idea,  to  which 
the  fpecifick  name  is  given,  being  found  in  them,  that  makes  them  be  properly 
and  truly  called  men,  or  is  the  reafon,  why  they  are  called  men.  Your  Lord¬ 
fhip  adds, 

P.  258.  “  And  we  mull  be  as  certain  of  this,  as  we  are,  that  they  are  men.” 

Ho  w,  I  befeech  your  Lordfhip,  are  we  certain,  that  they  are  men,  but  only 
by  our  fenfes,  finding  thofe  properties  in  them,  which  anfwer  the  abftradt  com¬ 
plex  idea,  which  is  in  our  minds,  of  the  fpecifick  idea,  to  which  we  have  an- 

P.  258.  nexed  the  fpecifick  name  man  ?  This  I  take  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  what 
your  Lordfhip  fays,  in  the  next  words,  viz.  “  they  take  their  denomination  of 
being  men,  from  that  common  nature,  or  effence,  which  is  in  them ;”  and  I 
am  apt  to  think,  thefe  words  will  not  hold  true,  in  any  other  fenfe. 

P.  258.  Your  Lordfhip’s  fourth  inference  begins  thus : 

“  That  the  general  idea  is  not  made  from  the  fimple  ideas,  by  the  mere 
“  a£t  of  the  mind,  abftradting  from  circumftances,  but  from  reafon  and  con- 
“  fideration  of  the  nature  of  things.” 

I  thought,  my  Lord,  that  reafon  and  confideration  had  been  adts  of  the 
mind,  mere  adts  of  the  mind,  when  anything  was  done  by  them.  Your  Lord¬ 
fhip  gives  a  reafon  for  it,  viz. 

P.258.  “  For,  when  we  fee  feveral  individuals,  that  have  the  fame  powers  and 

“  properties,  we  thence  infer,  that  there  muft  be  fomething  common  to  all, 
<c  which  makes  them  of  one  kind.” 

I  grant  the  inference  to  be  true;  but  mufl  beg  leave  to  deny  that  this 
proves,  that  the  general  idea,  the  name  is  annexed  to,  is  not  made  by  the 
mind.  I  have  faid,  and  it  agrees  with  what  your  Lordfhip  here  fays,  that 
B.  iii.  c.  6.  “  the  mind,  in  making  its  complex  ideas  of  fubftances,  only  follows  nature, 
§  28,  29.  u  and  puts  no  ideas  together,  which  are  not  fuppofed  to  have  an  union  in  nature : 

tc  no  body  joins  the  voice  of  a  fheep,  with  the  fhape  of  an  horfe;  nor  the 
“  colour  of  lead,  with  the  weight  and  fixednefs  of  gold,  to  be  the  complex 
“  ideas  of  any  real  fubftances ;  unlefs  he  has  a  mind  to  fill  his  head  with  chi- 
“  mera’Sj  and  his  difeourfe  with  unintelligible  words.  Men  obferving  certain 

“  qualities 
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“  qualities  always  joined  and  exi fling  together,  therein  copied  nature,  and,  of 
“  ideas  fo  united,  made  their  complex  ones  of  flibftances,  &c.”  Which  is 
very  little  different  from  what  your  Lordfhip  here  fays,  that  it  is  from  our  ob- 
fervation  of  individuals,  that  we  come  to  infer,  “  that  there  is  lomething  com- 
“  mon  to  them  all.”  But  I  do  not  fee  how  it  will  thence  follow,  that  the 
general,  or  fpecifick,  idea  is  not  made,  by  the  mere  a£t  of  the  mind.  No,  fay’s 
your  Lordfhip. 

“  There  is  fomething  common  to  them  all,  which  makes  them  of  one  P.  259. 

“  kind  ;  and  if  the  difference  of  kinds  be  real,  that  which  makes  them  all  of 
“  one  kind,  mufl  not  be  a  nominal,  but  real  effence.” 

This  may  be  fome  objection  to  the  name  of  nominal  effence ;  but  is,  as  I 
humbly  conceive,  none  to  the  thing  defigned  by  it.  There  is  an  internal  con- 
flitution  of  things,  on  which  their  properties  depend.  This  your  Lordfhip  and 
I  are  agreed  of,  and  this  we  call  the  real  effence.  There  are  alfo  certain  complex 
ideas,  or  combinations  of  thefe  properties,  in  men’s  minds,  to  which  they  com¬ 
monly  annex  fpecifick  names,  or  names  of  forts,  or  kinds,  of  things.  This,  I 
believe,  your  Lordfhip  does  not  deny.  Thefe  complex  ideas,  for  want  of  a 
better  name,  I  have  called  nominal  offences ;  how  properly,  I  will  not  difpute. 

But  if  any  one  will  help  me  to  a  better  name  for  them,  I  am  ready  to  receive 
it ;  till  then  I  mufl,  to  exprefs  myfelf,  ufe  this.  Now,  my  Lord,  body,  life, 
and  the  power  of  reafoning,  being  not  the  real  effence  of  a  man,  as  I  believe 
your  Lordfhip  will  agree ;  will  your  Lordlhip  fay,  that  they  are  not  enough  to 
make  the  thing,  wherein  they  are  found,  of  the  kind  called  man,  and  not  of 
the  kind  called  baboon,  becaufe  the  difference  of  thefe  kinds  is  real  ?  If  this  be 
not  real  enough  to  make  the  thing  of  one  kind  and  not  of  another,'  I  do  not  fee 
how  animal  rationale  can  be  enough  really  to  diflinguifh  a  man  from  an  horfe : 
for  that  is  but  the  nominal,  not  real  effence  of  that  kind,  defigned  by  the  name 
man.  And  yet,  I  fuppofe,  every  one  thinks  it  real  enough,  to  make  a  real  dif¬ 
ference  between  that  and  other  kinds.  And  if  nothing  will  ferve  the  turn,  to 
make  things  of  one  kind  and  not  of  another  (which  as  I  have  fhewed,  fignifies  no 
more  but  ranking  of  them  under  different,  fpecifick  names)  but  their  real,  un¬ 
known  conftitutions,  which  are  the  real  effences,  we  are  lpeaking  of,  I  fear  it 
would  be  a  long  while,  before  we  fbould  have  really  different  kinds  of  fub- 
ffances,  or  diftind:  names  for  them  ;  unlefs  we  could  diflinguifh  them,  by  thefe 
differences,  of  which  we  have  no  diflind  conceptions.  For  I  think  it  would 
.  not  be  readily  anfwered  me,  if  I  fhoud  demand,  wherein  lies  the  real  difference, 
in  the  internal  conflitution,  of  a  flag,  from  that  of  a  buck,  which  are  each  of 
them  very  well  known  to  be  of  one  kind,  and  not  of  the  other ;  and  no  body 
queftions  but  that  the  kinds,  whereof  each  of  them  is,  are  really  different. 

Your  Lordfhip  farther  fays, 

“  And  this  difference  doth  not  depend  upon  the  complex  ideas  of  fubftances,  P.  259. 

<c  whereby  men  arbitrarily  join  modes  together  in  their  minds.” 

I  confess,  my  Lord,  I  know  not  what  to  fay  to  this,  becaufe  I  do  not  know 
what  thefe  complex  ideas  of  fubflances  are,  whereby  men  arbitrarily  join  modes 
together  in  their  minds.  But  I  am  apt  to  think  there  is  a  miflake  in  the  mat¬ 
ter,  by  the  words  that  follow,  which  are  thefe  : 

“  For,  let  them  miflake  in  their  complication  of  ideas,  either  in  leaving  p„ 259. 

“  out,  or  putting  in,  what  doth  not  belong  to  them  ;  and  let  their  ideas  be  what 
“  they  pleafe,  the  real  effence  of  a  man,  and  an  horfe,  and  a  tree,  are  juft  what 
<c  they  were.” 

Th  e  miflake  I  fpoke  of,  I  humbly  fuppofe,  is  this,  that  things  are  here 
taken  to  be  diftinguifhed  by  their  real  effences  j  when,  by  the  very  way  of  fpeak- 
ing  of  them,  it  is  clear,  that  they  are  already  diftinguifhed  by  their  nominal  ef¬ 
fences,  and  are  fo  taken  to  be.  For  what,  I  befeech  your  Lordfhip,  does  your 
Lordfhip  mean,  when  you  fay,  “  the  real  effence  of  a  man,  and  an  horfe,  and 
“  a  tree,”  but  that  there  are  fuch  kinds,  already  fet  out,  by  the  fignification 
of  thefe  names,  man,  horfe,  tree  ?  And  what,  I  befeech  your  Lordfhip,  is 
the  fignification  of  each  of  thefe  fpecifick  names,  but  the  complex  idea  it  Hands 
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for  ?  And  that  complex  idea  is  the  nominal  eflence,  and  nothing  elfe.  So  that 
taking  man,  as  your  Lordftiip  does  here,  to  ftand  for  a  kind,  or  fort  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  all  which  agree  in  that  common,  complex  idea,  which  that  fpecifick 
name  ftands  for  ;  it  is  certain  that  the  real  eflence  of  all  the  individuals,  compre¬ 
hended  under  the  fpecifick  name,  man,  in  your  ufe  of  it,  would  be  juft  the 
fame,  let  others  leave  out,  or  put  into  their  complex  idea,  of  man,  what  they 
pleafe  ;  becaufe  the  real  eflence,  on  which  that  unaltered  complex  idea,  i.  e.  thofe 
properties  depend,  mull  neceflarily  be  concluded  to  be  the  fame. 

For  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  in  ufing  the  name,  man,  in  this  place,  your 
Lordftiip  ufes  it  for  that  complex  idea,  which  is  in  your  Lordfhip’s  mind,  of  that 
fpecies.  So  that  your  Lordfliip,  by  putting  it  for,  or  fubftituting  it  in  the  place 
of  that  complex  idea,  where  you  fay,  the  real  efience  of  it  is  juft  as  it  was, 
or  the  very  fame  it  was,  does  fuppofe  the  idea  it  ftands  for,  to  be  fteadily  the 
fame.  For,  if  I  change  the  fignification  of  the  word,  man,  whereby  it  may 
not  comprehend  juft  the  fame  individuals  which,  in  your  Lordfhip’s  fenfe,  it 
does  but  fhut  out  fome  of  thofe  that,  to  your  Lordfhip,  are  men,  in  your 
fignification  of  the  word,  man  ;  or  take  in  others,  to  which  your  Lordfhip  does 
not  allow  the  name,  man ;  I  do  not  think  your  Lordfliip  will  fay,  that  the 
real  efience  of  man,  in  both  the  fenfes,  is  the  fame;  and  yet  your  Lordfhip 
feems  to  fay  fo,  when  you  fay,  “  let  men  miftake,  in  the  complication  of  their 
“  ideas,  either  in  leaving  out,  or  putting  in,  what  does  not  belong  to  them  ;  and 
“  let  their  ideas  be  what  they  pleafe,  the  real  efience  of  the  individuals,  com- 
lc  prehended  under  the  names,  annexed  to  thefe  ideas,  will  be  the  fame  for  fo, 

I  humbly  conceive,  it  muft  be  put,  to  make  out  what  your  Lordfhip  aims  at. 
For  as  your  Lordftiip  puts  it,  by  the  name,  of  man,  or  any  other  fpecifick 
name,  your  Lordftiip  feems  to  me  to  fuppofe,  that  that  name  ftands  for,  and  not 
for,  the  fame  idea,  at  the  fame  time. 

For  example,  my  Lord,  let  your  Lordfhip’s  idea,  to  which  you  annex  the 
fign  man,  be  a  rational  animal :  let  another  man’s  idea  be  a  rational  animal  of 
fuch  a  Jfhape ;  let  a  third  man’s  idea  be  of  an  animal,  of  fuch  a  fize,  and 
fhape,  leaving  our  rationality ;  let  a  fourth’s  be  an  animal,  with  a  body  of  fuch 
a  ftiape,  and  an  immaterial  fubftance,  with  a  power  of  reafoning;  let  a  fifth 
leave  out  of  his  idea,  an  immaterial  fubftance :  It  is  plain  every  one  of  thefe 
will  call  his,  a  man,  as  well  as  your  Lordfliip  ;  and  yet  it  is  as  plain  that,  man, 
as  ftanding  for  all  thefe  diftindt,  complex  ideas,  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  the 
fame  internal  conftitution,  i.  e.  the  fame  real  eflence.  The  truth  is,  every  dif- 
tindl,  abftradt  idea,  with  a  name  to  it,  makes  a  real,  diftindt  kind,  whatever 
the  real  eflence  (which  we  know  not,  of  any  of  them)  be. 

An  d  therefore  I  grant  it  true,  what  your  Lordfliip  fays  in  the  next  words, 
P-  259.  “  and  let  the  nominal  elfences  differ  never  fo  much,  the  real,  common  efience, 
“  or  nature,  of  the  feveral  kinds,  are  not  at  all  altered  by  them i.  e. 
that  our  thoughts,  or  ideas  cannot  alter  the  real  conftitutions,  that  are  in  things 
that  exift ;  there  is  nothing  more  certain.  But  yet  it  is  true,  that  the  change  of 
ideas,  to  which  we  annex  them,  can  and  does  alter  the  fignification  of  their 
names,  and  thereby  alter  the  kinds,  which,  by  thefe  names,  we  rank  and  fort 
them  into.  Your  Lordftiip  farther  adds, 

[  P.259.  “  And  thefe  real  elfences  are  unchangeable,  i.  e.  the  internal  conftitutions 

<c  are  unchangeable.”  Of  what,  I  befeech  your  Lordfliip,  are  the  internal 
conftitutions  unchangeable  ?  Not  of  any  thing  that  exifts,  but  of  God  alone ; 
for  they  may  be  changed  all  as  eafily,  by  that  hand  that  made  them,  as  the  in¬ 
ternal  frame  of  a  watch.  What  then  is  it,  that  is  unchangeable  ?  The  inter¬ 
nal  conftitution,  or  real  eflence  of  a  fpecies;  which,  in  plain  Englilh,  is  no 
more  but  this,  whilft  the  fame  fpecifick  name,  v.  g.  of  man,  horfe,  or  tree, 
is  annexed  to,  or  made  the  fign  of  the  fame,  abftradt,  complex  idea,  under 
which  I  rank  feveral  individuals,  it  is  impoflible,  but  the  real  conftitution,  on 
which  that  unaltered,  complex  idea,  or  nominal  efience  depends,  muft 
be  the  fame,  i.  e.  in  other  words,  where  we  find  all  the  fame  properties,  we 
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have  reafon  to  conclude  there  is  the  fame  real,  internal  conftitution,  from  which 
thole  properties  flow. 

But  your  Lordfhip proves  the  real  eflences  to  be  unchangeable,  becaufe  God 
makes  them,  in  thefe  following  words : 

“  For,  however  there  may  happen  fome  variety  in  individuals,  by  parti- P.  259, 
“  cular  accidents,  yet  the  elfences  of  men,  and  horfes,  and  trees,  remain  always 
“  the  fame  ;  becaufe  they  do  not  depend  on  the  ideas  of  men,  but  on  the  will 
“  of  the  creator,  who  hath  made  feveral  forts  of  beings/’ 

It  is  true,  the  real  conftitutions,  or  eflences,  of  particular  things  exifting, 
do  not  depend  on  the  ideas  of  men,  but  on  the  will  of  the  creator  ;  but  their 
being  ranked  into  forts,  under  fuch  and  fuch  names,  does  depend,  and  wholly 
depend  upon  the  ideas  of  men. 

Your  Lordfhip  here  ending  your  four  inferences,  and  all  your  difcourfe  about 
nature ;  you  come,  in  the  next  place  to  treat  of  perfon,  concerning  which 
your  Lordlhip  difcourfeth  thus : 

“  2.  Let  us  now  come  to  the  idea  of  a  perfon.  For  altho’  the  common  P.  259, 
“  nature  in  mankind  be  the  fame,  yet  we  fee  a  difference  in  the  feveral  indi- 
“  viduals,  from  one  another :  fo  that  Peter,  and  James,  and  John,  are  all  of 
“  the  fame  kind  ;  yet  Peter  is  not  James,  and  James  is  not  John.  But  what  is 
“  this  diftindtion  founded  upon  ?  They  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  each  other, 

“  by  our  fenfes,  as  to  difference  of  features,  diftance  of  place,  &c.  but  that  is 
“  not  all ,  for  fuppoflng  there  were  no  fuch  external  difference,  yet  there  is  a 
“  difference  between  them,  as  feveral  individuals  in  the  fame  nature.  And 
“  here  lies  the  true  common  idea  of  a  perfon,  which  arifes  from  that  manner  of 
“  fubflftence,  which  is  in  one  individual,  and  is  not  communicable  to  another. 
lt  An  individual,  intelligent  fubftance,  is  rather  fuppofed  to  the  making  of  a 
u  perfon,  than  the  proper  definition  of  it :  for  a  perfon  relates  to  fomething, 

which  doth  diflinguifh  it  from  another  intelligent  fubftance,  in  the  fame  na- 
“  ture  j  and  therefore  the  foundation  of  it  lies  in  the  peculiar  manner  of  fub- 
“  fiftence,  which  agrees  to  one,  and  to  none  elle  of  the  kind  :  and  this  is  it 
“  which  is  called  perfonality.” 

But  theri  your  Lordlhip  afks,  “  but  how  do  our  Ample  ideas  help  us  out, 

“  in  this  matter  ?  Can  we  learn  from  them  the  difference  of  nature  and  perfon  ?y’ 

If  nature  and  perfon  are  taken  for  two  real  beings,  that  do,  or  can,  exift 
any  where,  without  any  relation  to  thefe  two  names,  I  muff  confefs  I  do  not  fee 
how  Ample  ideas,  or  any  thing  elfe,  can  help  us  out,  in  this  matter ;  nor  can 
we,  from  Ample  ideas,  or  any  thing  elfe,  that  I  know,  learn  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  them,  nor  what  they  are. 

The  reafon,  why  I  fpeak  thus,  is,  becaufe  your  Lordfhip,  in  your  fore-cited 
words,  fays,  “  here  lies  the  true  idea  of  a  perfon  j”  and  in  the  foregoing  dif¬ 
courfe  fpeaks  of  nature,  as  if  it  were  fome  fteady,  eftablifhed  being,  to  which 
one  certain,  precife  idea  neceffarily  belongs,  to  make  it  a  true  idea ;  whereas, 
my  Lord,  in  the  way  of  ideas,  I  begin  at  the  other  end,  and  think  that  the 
word  perfon,  in  itfelf,  Agnifles  nothing  $  and  fo  no  idea  belonging  to  it,  no¬ 
thing  can  be  faid  to  be  the  true  idea  of  it.  But  as  foon  as  the  common  ufe  of 
any  language  has  appropriated  it  to  any  idea,  then,  that  is  the  true  idea  of  a 
perfon,  and  fo  of  nature  :  but  becaufe  the  propriety  of  language,  i.  e.  the  pre¬ 
cife  idea,  that  every  word  ftands  for,  is  not  always  exactly  known,  but  is  often 
difputed,  there  is  no  other  way  for  him,  that  ufes  a  word,  which  is  in  difpute, 
but  to  deflne  what  he  Agnifles  by  it ;  and  then  the  difpute  can  be  no  longer 
verbal,  but  muft  neceflarily  be  about  the  idea,  which  he  tells  us  he  puts  it  for. 

Taking,  therefore,  nature  and  perfon  for  the  Agns  of  two  ideas,  they  are 
put  to  ftand  for,  there  is  nothing,  I  think,  that  helps  us  fo  foon,  nor  fo  well  to 
find  the  [difference  of  nature  and  perfon,  as  Ample  ideas ;  for,  by  enumerating 
all  the  Ample  ideas,  that  are  contained  in  the  complex  idea,  that  each  of  them 
is  made  to  ftand  for,  we  fhall  immediately  fee  the  whole  difference,  that  is  be¬ 
tween  them. 
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Far  be  it  from  me  to  fay,  there  is  no  other  way  but  this :  your  Lordfhip  pro- 
pofing  to  clear  the  diftindion  between  nature  and  perfon,  and  having  declared, 
P.  252.  «  we  can  have  no  clear  and  diftind  idea  of  it,  by  fenfation  or  refledion,  and 
“  that  the  grounds  of  identity  and  diftindion  come  not  into  our  minds,  by  the 
“  Ample  ideas  of  fenfation  and  refledion  j”  gave  me  fome  hopes  of  getting  far¬ 
ther  infight  into  thefe  matters,  fo  as  to  have  more  clear  and  diftind  apprehen- 
fions,  concerning  nature  and  perfon,  than  was  to  be  had  by  ideas.  But  after 
having,  with  attention,  more  than  once  read  over  what  your  Lordfhip,  with  fo 
much  application,  has  writ  thereupon ;  I  muft,  with  regret,  confefs,  that  the 
way  is  too  delicate,  and  the  matter  too  abftrufe,  for  my  capacity  j  and  that  I 
have  learned  nothing,  out  of  your  Lordfhip’s  elaborate  difcourfe,  but  this,  that 
I  muft  content  myfelf  with  the  condemned  way  by  ideas,  and  defpair  of  ever 
attaining  any  knowledge,  by  any  other  than  that,  or  farther  than  that  will  lead 
me  to  it. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  chapter  containing  no  remarks  of  your  Lord¬ 
fhip,  upon  any  thing  in  my  book,  I  am  glad  I  have  no  occafion  to  give  your 
Lordfhip  any  farther  trouble,  but  only  to  beg  your  Lordfhip’s  pardon  for  this, 
and  to  affure  your  Lordfhip,  that  I  am, 

My  LORD, 

Your  Lordfhip’s  moft  humble 

and  moft  obedient  fervant, 

John  Locke. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

My  Lord, 

UPON  a  review  of  thefe  papers,  I  can  hardly  forbear  wondering  at  my¬ 
felf  what  I  have  been  doing  in  them ;  fince  I  can  fcarce  find  upon  what 
ground  this  controverfy  with  me  ftands,  or  whence  it  rofe,  or  whither  it  tends. 
And  I  fhould  certainly  repent  my  pains  in  it,  but  that  I  conclude  that  your 
Lordfhip,  who  does  not  throw  away  your  time  upon  flight  matters  and  things 
of  fmall  moment,  having  a  quicker  fight  and  larger  views  than  I  have,  would 
not  have  troubled  yourfelf  fo  much  with  my  book,  as  to  beftow  on  it  feven  and 
twenty  pages  together,  of  a  very  learned  treatife,  and  that  on  a  very  weighty 
fubjed  j  and  in  thofe  twenty  feven  pages,  bring  feven  and  twenty  quotations 
out  of  my  book,  unlefs  there  were  lomething  in  it,  wherein  it  is  very  material 
that  the  world  fhould  be  fet  right  j  which  is  what  I  earneftly  defire  fhould  be 
done.  And  to  that  purpofe  alone,  have  taken  the  liberty  to  trouble  your  Lord¬ 
fhip  with  this  letter. 

If  I  have  anywhere  omitted  any  thing  of  moment,  in  your  Lordfhip’s  dif¬ 
courfe,  concerning  my  notions,  or  any  where  miftaken  your  Lordfhip’s  fenfe, 
in  what  I  have  taken  notice  of,  I  beg  your  Lordfhip’s  pardon ;  with  this  afiu- 
rance,  that  it  was  not  wilfully  done.  And  if  any  where,  in  the  warm  purfuit 
of  an  argument,  over-attention  to  the  matter  fhould  have  made  me  let  flip 
any  form  of  expreffion,  in  the  leaft  circumftance  not  carrying  with  it  the  utmoft 
marks  of  that  refped,  that  I  acknowledge  due,  and  fhall  always  pay  to  your 
Lordfhip’s  perfon,  and  known,  great  learning,  I  difown  it ;  and  defire  your 
Lordfhip  to  look  on  it,  as  not  coming  from  my  intention,  but  inadvertency. 

Nobody’s  notions,  I  think,  are  the  better  or  truer,  for  ill  manners  joined 
with  them  j  and  I  conclude  your  Lordfhip,  who  fo  well  knows  the  different 
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call  of  men’s  heads,  and  of  the  opinions  that  polfefs  them,  will  not  think  it  ill 
manners,  in  any  one,  if  his  notions  differ  from  your  Lordfnip’s,  and  that  he  owns 
that  difference,  and  explains  the  grounds  of  it,  as  well  as  he  can,  I  have  always 
thought,  that  truth  and  knowledge,  by  the  ill  and  over-eager  management  of 
controverfies,  lofe  a  great  deal  of  the  advantages,  they  might  receive  from  the 
Variety  of  conceptions,  there  is  in  men’s  underftandings.  Could  the  heats,  and 
palfion,  and  ill  language,  be  left  out  of  them,  they  would  afford  great  improve- 
'  ments  to  thole,  who  could  leparate  them  from  by-in terefts  and  perlonal  pre¬ 
judices.  Thefe  I  look  upon  your  Lordlhip  to  be  altogether  above. 

It  is  not  for  me,  who  have  fo  mean  a  talent  in  it  myfelf,  to  prefcribe  to 
any  one,  how  he  Ihould  write ;  for  when  I  have  faid  all  I  can,  he,  it  is  like, 
will  follow  his  own  method,  and  perhaps  cannot  help  it.  Much  lefs  would  it 
be  good  manners  in  me,  to  offer  any  thing  that  way,  to  a  perfon  of  your  Lord- 
Ihip’s  high  rank,  above  me,  in  parts  and  learning,  as  well  as  place  and  dignity. 
But  yet,  your  Lordlhip  will  excufe  it  to  my  fhort-fightednefs,  if  I  wilh  fome- 
times  that  your  Lordfnip  would  have  been  pleafed,  in  this  debate,  to  have  kept 
every  one’s  part  feparate  to  himfelf,  that  what  I  am  concerned  in,  might  not 
have  been  fo  mingled  with  the  opinions  of  others,  which  are  no  tenets  of  mine, 
nor,  as  I  think,  does,  what  I  have  written,  any  way  relate  to ;  but  that  I, 
and  every  one  might  have  feen,  whom  your  Lordfhip’s  arguments  bore  upon, 
and  what  intereft  he  had  in  the  controverfy,  and  how  far.  At  lead,  my  Lord, 
give  me  leave  to  wifh,  that  your  Lordlhip  had  Ihewn  what  connection  any 
thing  I  have  faid,  about  ideas,  and  particularly  about  the  idea  of  fubftance, 
about  the  poftibility  that  God,  if  he  pleafed,  might  endue  fome  fyftems  of 
matter  with  a  power  of  thinking ;  or  what  I  have  laid  to  prove  a  God,  &c.  has, 
with  any  objections,  that  are  made,  by  others,  againft  the  doCtrine  of  the  Trinity, 
or  againft  myfteries :  for  many  paffages,  concerning  ideas,  fubftances,  the  pofli- 
bilityof  God’s  befto wing  thought  on  fome  fyftems  of  matter,  and  the  proof  of 
a  God,  &c.  your  Lordlhip  has  quoted,  out  of  my  book,  in  a  chapter,  where¬ 
in  your  Lordlhip  profelfes  to  anfwer  “  objections  againft  the  Trinity,  in  point  of 
reafon.”  Had  I  been  able  to  difcover,  in  thefe  palfages  of  my  book,  quoted  by 
your  Lordlhip,  what  tendency  your  Lordlhip  had  obferved  in  them,  to  any  fuch 
objections,  I  Ihould  perhaps  have  troubled  your  Lordlhip  with  lefs  impertinent 
anfwers.  But  the  uncertainty,  I  was  very  often  in,  to  what  purpofe  your  Lord- 
fhip  brought  them,  may  have  made  my  explications  of  myfelf  lefs  appofite,  than 
what  your  Lordlhip  might  have  expeCted.  If  your  Lordlhip  had  Ihewed  me 
any  thing,  in  my  book,  that  contained,  or  implied,  any  oppofition  in  it,  to  any 
thing  revealed  in  holy  writ,  concerning  the  Trinity,  or  any  other  doCtrine  con¬ 
tained  in  the  bible,  I  Ihould  have  been  thereby  obliged  to  your  Lordlhip,  for 
freeing  me  from  that  millake,  and  for  affording  me  an  opportunity  to  own  to 
the  world  that  obligation,  by  publickly  retraCting  my  error.  For  I  know  not 
any  thing  more  dilingenuous,  than  not  publickly  to  own  a  conviction,  one  has 
received,  concerning  any  thing  erroneous,  in  what  one  has  printed ;  nor  can 
there,  I  think,  be  a  greater  offence  againft  mankind,  than  to  propagate  a  falf- 
hood,  whereof  one  is  convinced,  efpecially  in  a  matter,  wherein  men  are  highly 
concerned  not  to  be  milled. 

T h  e  holy  fcripture  is  to  me,  and  always  will  be,  the  conltant  guide  of  my 
alfent ;  and  I  lhall  always  hearken  to  it,  as  containing  infallible  truth,  relat¬ 
ing  to  things  of  the  highelt  concernment.  And  I  wilh  I  could  fay,  there  were 
no  myfteries  in  it :  I  acknowledge  there  are  to  me,  and  I  fear  always  will  be. 
But,  where  I  want  the  evidence  of  things,  there  yet  is  ground  enough  for  me 
to  believe,  becaufe  God  has  faid  it :  and  I  lhall  prefently  condemn  and  quit 
any  opinion  of  mine,  as  foon  as  I  am  Ihewn  that  it  is  contrary  to  any  revelation 
in  the  holy  fcripture.  But  I  muft  confefs  to  your  Lordlhip,  that  I  do  not  yet 
perceive  any  fuch  contrariety  in  any  thing  in  my  Elfay  of  Human  Underftanding, 

Oates,  Jan  7.  r  L 
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Lord  Bifhop  of  Worcefler' s  Anfwer  to  his  Letter, 

Concerning  fome  Pafiages  relating  to 

Mr.  Locke’s  Eflay  of  Human  Underftanding i 

IN  A 

Late  DISCOURSE  of  his  Lordfhip’s,  in 
Vindication  of  the  Trinity. 


My  Lord, 

)  U  R  Lordfhip  having  done  my  letter  the  honour  to  think  it  worth 
your  reply,  I  think  myfelf  bound,  in  good  manners,  publickly  to 
acknowledge  the  favour,  and  to  give  your  Lordfhip  an  account  of 
the  effect,  it  has  had  upon  me,  and  the  grounds,  upon  which  I 
yet  differ  from  you  in  thofe  points,  wherein  I  am  ftill  under  the 
mortification  of  not  being  able  to  bring  my  fentiments  wholly  to  agree  with 
your  Lordfhip’s.  And  this  I  the  more  readily  do,  becaufe  it  feems  to  me,  that 
that,  wherein  the  great  difference  now  lies  between  us,  is  founded  only  on  your 
fears ;  which,  I  conclude,  upon  a  fedate  review,  your  Lordfhip  will  either  part 
with,  or  elfe  give  me  other  reafons,  befides  your  apprehenfions,  to  convince  me 
of  miftakes  in  my  book,  which  your  Lordfhip  thinks  to  be  of  confequence, 
even  in  matters  of  religion. 

Your  Lordfhip  makes  my  Letter  to  confiff  of  two  parts :  my  complaint  of 
your  Lordfhip,  and  my  vindication  of  myfelf.  You  begin  with  my  complaint ; 
one  part  whereof  was,  that  I  was  brought  into  a  controverfy,  wherein  I  had 
never  meddled,  nor  knew  how  I  came  to  be  concerned  in.  To  this  your  Lord- 
lhip  is  pleafed  to  promife  me  fatisfadtion. 

Since  your  Lordfhip  has  condefcended  fo  far,  as  to  be  at  the  pains  to  give 

me  and  others,  fatisfadtion  in  this  matter,  I  crave  leave  to  fecond  your  defign 

herein,  and  to  premife  a  remark,  or  two,  for  the  clearer  underftanding  the  na¬ 
ture  of  my  complaint,  which  is  the  only  way  to  fatisfadtion  in  it. 

i .  Th  e  n  it  is  obferved,  that  the  proportion,  which  you  difpute  againft,  as 
oppofite  to  the  dodtrine  of  the  Trinity,  is  this,  that  clear  and  diftindt  ideas  are 
Vindicat.  neceffary  to  certainty.  This  is  evident  not  only  from  what  your  Lordfhip  fub- 

p.  232.  joins  to  the  account  of  reafon,  given  by  the  author  of  Chriftianity  not  myfteri- 

ous ;  but  alfo,  by  what  your  Lordfhip  fays  here  again,  in  your  anfwer  to  me, 
P- 14- in  thefe  words:  “  to  lay  all  foundation  of  certainty,  as  to  matters  of. faith, 
“  upon  clear  and  diftindt  ideas,  was  the  opinion  I  oppofed.” 

Vindicat.  2.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  this  you  call  a  new  way  of  reafoning;  and 

p*  233’  234*  thofe  that  build  upon  it,  gentlemen  of  this  new  way  of  reafoning. 

3.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  a  great  part  of  my  complaint  was,  that  I  was 
made  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  this  new  way  of  reafoning,  without  any  reafon 
at  all. 

To  this  complaint  of  mine,  your  Lordfhip  has  had  the  goodnefs  to  make 
this  anfwer : 
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tc  Now  to  give  you,  and  others,  fatisfadlion  as  to  this  matter,  I  fhali  firfl  Anfw.  p. 
“  give  an  account  of  the  occafion  of  it ;  and  then  fhew  what  care  I  took  to 
“  prevent  mifunderftanding  about  it.” 

The  firfl  part  of  the  latisfatlion  your  Lordfhip  is  pleafed  to  offer,  is  con¬ 
tained  in  thefe  words : 

“  The  occafion  was  this:  being  to  anfwer  the  objections,  in  point  of  rea- p.  4. 

<c  fon  (which  had  not  been  anfwered  before)  the  firfl  I  mentioned  was ;  That 
“  it  was  above  reafon,  and  therefore  not  to  be  believed.  In  anfwer  to  this,  I 
“  propofed  two  things  to  be  confidered  :  1.  What  we  underfland  by  reafon.  P.  5. 

“  2.  What  ground,  in  reafon,  there  is  to  reject  any  dodtrine  above  it,  when 
“  it  is  propofed  as  a  matter  of  faith.” 

“  As  to  the  former  I  obferved,  that  the  Unitarians,  in  their  late  pamphlets, 
tc  talked  very  much  about  clear  and  diftindt  ideas  and  perceptions,  and  that  the 
<c  myfleries  of  faith  were  repugnant  to  them ;  but  never  went  about  to  flate  the 
“  nature  and  bounds  of  reafon,  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  they  ought  to  have  done, 

“  who  make  it  the  rule  and  flandard  of  what  they  are  to  believe.  But  I  added, 
t(  that  a  late  author,  in  a  book  called  Chriflianity  not  myfterious,  had  taken 
“  upon  him  to  clear  this  matter,  whom,  for  that  caufe,  I  was  bound  to  con- 
“  fider :  the  defign  of  his  difcourfe  related  wholly  to  matters  of  faith,  and 
“  not  to  philofophical  fpeculations ;  fo  that  there  can  be  no  difpute,  about  his 
“  application  of  thofe,  he  calls  principles  of  reafon  and  certainty. 

“  When  the  mind  makes  ufe  of  intermediate  ideas,  to  difcover  the  agree- 
<c  ment  or  difagreement  of  the  ideas,  received  into  them ;  this  method  of 
“  knowledge,  he  faith,  is  properly  called  reafon,  or  demonflration. 

“  The  mind,  as  he  goes  on,  receives  ideas  two  ways. 

“  1.  By  intromiffion  of  the  fenfes.  P.  6, 

“  2.  By  confidering  its  own  operations. 

“  And  thefe  fimple  and  di  Hindi  ideas  are  the  foie  matter  and  foundation  of 
*'*  all  our  reafoning.” 

And  fo  all  our  certainty  is  refolved  into  two  things,  either  tc  immediate  per- 
“  ception,  which  is  felf-evidence :  or  the  ufe  of  intermediate  ideas,  which  dif- 
“  covers  the  certainty  of  any  thing  dubious :  which  is  what  he  calls  reafon. 

“  Now  this,  I  faid,  did  fuppofe,  that  we  mull  have  clear  and  diftindt  ideas, 

<c  of  whatever  we  pretend  to  any  certainty  of,  in  our  minds  (by  reafon)  and 
“  that  the  only  way  to  attain  this  certainty,  is  by  comparing  thefe  ideas  to- 
<c  gether  ;  which  excludes  all  certainty  of  faith,  or  reafon ;  where  we  cannot 
“  have  fuch  clear  and  diftindt  ideas. 

“  From  hence  I  proceeded  to  fliew,  that  we  could  not  have  fuch  clear  and 
“  diftindl  ideas,  as  were  neceftary  in  the  prefent  debate,  either  by  fenfation  or 
“  reflection,  and  confequently  we  could  not  attain  to  any  certainty  about  it ;  for 
“  which  I  inflanced  in  the  nature  of  fubflance,  and  perfon,  and  the  diftindtion 
“  between  them. 

“  And  by  virtue  of  thefe  principles,  I  faid,  that  I  did  not  wonder  that  the  p.  7. 

“  gentlemen,  of  this  new  way  of  reafoning,  had  almofl  difearded  fubflance  out 
“  of  the  realonable  part  of  the  world.” 

This  is  all  your  Lordfhip  fays  here,  to  give  me,  and  others,  fatisfidlion,  as 
to  the  matters  of  my  complaint.  For  what  follows,  to  the  35th  page  of  your  an¬ 
fwer,  is  nothing  but  your  Lordfhip’s  arguing,  againfl  what  I  have  laid,  concern¬ 
ing  fubflance. 

In  thefe  words,  therefore,  above  quoted,  I  am  to  find  the  fatisfadlion,  your 
Lordfhip  has  promifed,  as  to  the  occafion,  why  your  Lordfhip  made  me  one  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  new  way  of  reafoning,  and  in  that  joined  me  with  the 
Unitarians,  and  the  author  of  Chriflianity  not  myfterious.  But  I  crave  leave  to 
reorefent  to  your  Lordfhip,  wherein  the  words  above  quoted  come  fhort  of 
civing  me  fatisfadlion. 

In  the  firfl  place,  it  is  plain,  they  were  intended  for  a  fhort  narrative  of  what 
was  contained  in  the  tenth  chapter,  of  your  Vindication  of  the  Dodtrine  of  the 
Trinity,  relating  to  this  matter.  But  how  could  your  Lordfhip  think,  that  the 
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repeating  the  fame  things  over  again,  could  give  me,  or  any  body  clfe,  fatis¬ 
fadion,  as  to  my  being  made  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  this  new  way  of  reafoning. 

Indeed,  I  cannot  fay  it  is  an  exad  repetition  of  what  is  to  be  found,  in  the 
beginning  of  that  tenth  chapter  ;  becaufe  your  Lordlhip  faid,  in  that  tenth 
Vin.  p.  232.  chapter,  that  “  the  author  of  Chriftianity  not  myfterious,  gives  an  account  of 
“  reafon,  which  fuppoles,  that  we  muft  have  clear  and  diftind  ideas,  of  what- 
“  ever  we  pretend  to  a  certainty  of,  in  our  minds.”  But  here,  in  the  paffage 
above  fet  down,  out  of  your  anfwer  to  my  letter,  I  find  it  is  not  to  his  account 
of  reafon,  but  to  fomething  taken  out  of  that,  and  fomething  borrowed  by  him, 
out  of  my  book,  to  which  your  Lordlhip  annexes  this  fuppofition.  For  your 
Anfvw  p.  6.  Lordfliip  fays,  “  now  this,  I  faid,  did  fuppofe,  that  we  muft  have  clear  and 
“  diftind  ideas  of  whatever  we  pretend  to  any  certainty  of,  in  our  minds  (by 
tc  reafon.)” 

If  your  Lordfhip  did  fay  fo,  in  your  Vindication  of  the  dodrine  of  the  Tri¬ 
nity,  your  Printer  did  your  Lordfhip  two  manifeft  injuries ;  the  one  is,  that  he 
omitted  thefe  words  [by  reafon]  :  and  the  other,  that  he  annexed  your  Lord- 
fhip’s  words,  to  the  account  of  reafon,  there  given,  by  the  author  of  Chrif¬ 
tianity  not  myfterious ;  and  not  to  thofe  words,  your  Lordfliip  here  fays,  you 
annexed  them  to.  For  this,  here  refers  to  other  words,  and  not  barely  to  that 
author’s  account  of  reafon  ;  as  any  one  may  fatisfy  himfelf,  who  will  but  com¬ 
pare  thefe  two  places  together. 

One  thing  mote  feems  to  me  very  remarkable,  in  this  matter,  and  that  is, 
Anfw.  p.  14.  that  “  the  laying  all  foundation  of  certainty,  as  to  matters  of  faith,  upon  clear 
cc  and  diftind  ideas,  fliould  be  the  opinion,  which  you  oppofe,”  as  your  Lord¬ 
fhip  declares  ;  and  that  this  fliould  be  it,  for  which  the  Unitarians,  the  author 
of  Chriftianity  not  myfterious,  and  I,  are  jointly  brought  on  the  ftage,  under 
the  title  of  The  gentlemen  of  this  new  way  of  reafoning  :  and  yet  no  one 
quotation  be  brought  out  of  the  Unitarians,  to  fhew  it  to  be  their  opinion  ;  nor 
any  thing  alleged  out  of  the  author  of  Chriftianity  not  myfterious,  to  fliew  it 
to  be  his ;  but  only  fome  things  quoted  out  of  him,  which  are  faid  to  fuppofe 
all  foundation  of  certainty  to  be  laid  upon  clear  and  diftind  ideas :  which,  that 
they  do  fuppofe  it,  is  not,  I  think,  felf-evident,  nor  yet  proved.  But  this  I  am 
lure,  as  to  myfelf,  I  do  no  where  lay  all  foundation  of  certainty  in  clear  and 
diftind  ideas ;  and  therefore  am  ftill  at  a  lofs,  why  I  was  made  one  of  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  this  new  way  of  reafoning. 

Another  thing,  wherein  your  Lordlhip’s  narrative,  intended  for  my  latis- 
fadion,  conies  fliort  of  giving  it  me,  is  this ;  that  at  moll  it  gives  but  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  occalion,  why  the  Unitarians,  and  the  author  of  Chriftianity  not 
myfterious  were  made,  by  your  Lordfliip,  the  gentlemen  of  this  new  way  of 
•reafoning.  But  it  pretends  not  to  fay  a  word,  why  I  was  made  one  of  them  j 
which  was  the  thing,  wherein  I  needed  fatisfadion.  For  your  Lordfliip  breaks 
off  your  report  of  the  matter  of  fad,  juft  when  you  were  come  to  the  matter 
of  my  complaint ;  which  you  pafs  over  in  lilence,  and  turn  your  difeourfe  to 
what  I  have  faid  in  my  letter :  for  your  Lordfliip  ends  the  account  of  the  oc- 
Anfw.  p.  7.  cafion,  in  thefe  words :  “  the  gentlemen  of  this  new  way  of  reafoning  had  al- 
moft  difearded  fubftance  out  of  the  reafonable  part  of  the  world.”  And  there 
your  Lordfliip  flops.  Whereas,  it  is  in  the  words,  that  immediately  follow, 
that  I  am  brought  in,  as  one  of  thofe  gentlemen,  of  which  I  would  have  been 
Vin.  p.  234.  glad  to  have  known  the  occalion ;  and  it  is  in  this,  that  I  needed  fatisfadion. 

For  that  which  concerns  the  others,  I  meddle  not  with  ;  I  only  defire  to  know, 
upon  what  occafion,  or  why,  I  was  brought  into  this  difpute of  the  Trinity? 
But  of  that,  in  this  account  of  the  occalion,  I  do  not  fee  that  your  Lordfliip 
fays  any  thing. 

I  have  been  forced,  therefore,  to  look  again  a  little  clofer  into  this  whole 
matter:  and,  upon  a  frefli  examination  of  what  your  Lordfliip  has  faid,  in  your 
Vindication  of  the  dodrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  in  your  anfwer  to  my  letter,  I 
come  now  to  fee  a  little  clearer,  that  the  matter,  in  fliort,  Hands  thus :  the  au¬ 
thor  of  Chriftianity  not  myfterious,  was  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  this  new1 
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way  of  reafoning,  becaufe  he  had  laid  down  a  dodrine,  concerning  reafon, 
which  fuppofed  clear  and  diftind  ideas  neceffary  to  certainty.  But  that  dodrine 
of  his  tied  me  not  at  all  to  him,  as  may  be  feen  by  comparing  his  account 
of  reafon,  with  what  I  have  faid  of  reafon,  in  my  Effay,  which  your  Lord  Hi  ip 
accufes  of  no  fuch  fuppoiition  ;  and  fo  I  flood  clear  from  his  account  of  reafon, 
or  any  thing  it  fuppcles.  But  he  having  given  an  account  of  the  original  of 
our  ideas,  and  having  faid  fomething  about  them,  conformable  to  what  is  in  my 
Effay,  that  has  tied  him  and  me  fo  dole  together,  that,  by  this  fort  of  con- 
nedion,  I  came  to  be  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  this  new  way  of  reafoning, 
which  confifts  in  making  clear  and  diltind  ideas  neceffary  to  certainty,  tho’  I  no 
where  fay,  or  fuppofe,  clear  and  diftind  ideas  neceffary  to  certainty. 

How  your  Lordlhip  came  to  join  me,  with  the  author  of  Chriflianity  not 
myfterious,  I  think  is  now  evident.  And  he  being  the  link,  whereby  your 
Lordlhip  ioins  me  to  the  Unitarians,  in  objedions  againft  the  Trinity,  in  point  of 
reafon,  anfwered ;  give  me  leave,  my  Lord,  a  little  to  examine  the  connedion 
of  this  link,  on  that  fide  alfo,  i.  e.  what  has  made  your  Lordlhip  join  him  and 
the  Unitarians  in  this  point,  viz.  making  clear  and  diftind  ideas  neceffary  to  cer¬ 
tainty  ;  that  great  battery,  it  feems,  which  they  make  ufe  of,  againft  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Trinity  in  point  of  reafon. 

Now  as  to  this,  your  Lordlhip  fays,  “  that  the  Unitarians  having  not  ex-  Vindic.  p, 
tc  plained  the  nature  and  bounds  of  reafon,  as  they  ought ;  the  author  of  Chrif-  23x- 
“  tianity  not  myfterious  hath  endeavoured  to  make  amends  for  this,  and  takes 
»  upon  him  to  make  this  matter  clear.”  And  then  your  Lordlhip  fets  down  his 
account  of  reafon,  at  large. 

I  will  not  examine  how  it  appears,  that  the  author  of  Chriflianity  not 
myfterious,  gave  this  account  of  reafon,  to  fupply  the  defed  of  the  Unitarians 
herein,  or  to  make  amends  for  their  not  having  done  it.  Your  Lordlhip  does 
not  quote  any  thing  out  of  him,  to  Ihew  that  it  was  to  make  amends  for  what 
the  Unitarians  had  negleded.  I  only  look  to  fee  how  the  Unitarians  and  he 
come  to  be  united,  in  this  dangerous  principle  of  the  neceffity  of  clear  and  dif¬ 
tind  ideas  to  certainty :  which  is  that,  which  makes  him  a  gentleman  of  this 
new  and  dangerous  way  of  reafoning ;  and  confequently  me  too ;  becaufe  he 
agrees  in  fome  particulars  with  my  Effay. 

Now,  my  Lord,  having  looked  over  his  account  of  reafon,  as  fet  down  by 
your  Lordlhip ;  give  me  leave  to  fay,  that  he,  that  fhall  compare  that  account 
of  reafon,  with  your  Lordlhip’s  animadverfton  annexed  to  it,  in  thefe  words, 

«  this  is  offered  to  the  world,  as  an  account  of  reafon ;  but  to  Ihew  how  very  Vindic.  p. 
«  loofe  and  unfatisfadory  it  is,  I  defire  it  may  be  confidered,  that  this  dodrine  232* 

“  fuppofes  that  we  muft  have  clear  and  diftind  ideas  of  whatever  we  pretend  to 
<c  any  certainty  of,  in  our  minds;  and  that  the  only  way  to  attain  this  certainty, 

“  is  by  comparing  thefe  ideas  together ;  which  excludes  all  certainty  of  faith, 

«  or  reafon,  where  we  cannot  have  fuch  clear  and  diftind  ideas will,  I  fear, 
hardly  defend  himfelf  from  wondering  at  the  way,  your  Lordlhip  has  taken  to 
fhew,  how  loofe  and  unfatisfadory  an  account  of  reafon  his  is ;  but  by  imagining 
that  your  Lordlhip  had  a  great  mind  to  fay  fomething  againft  clear  and  diftind 
ideas,  as  neceffary  to  certainty ;  or  that  your  Lordlhip  had  fome  reafon  for 
bringing  them  in,  that  does  not  appear  in  that  account  of  reafon;  lince  in  it, 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  there  is  not  the  leaft  mention  of  clear  and  diftind 
ideas.  Nor  does  he,  (that  I  fee)  fay  any  thing,  that  fuppofes,  that  we  muft 
have  clear  and  diftind  ideas  of  whatever  we  pretend  to  any  certainty  of,  in  our 
minds. 

But  whether  he  and  the  Unitarians  do,  or  do  not,  lay  all  foundation  of  cer¬ 
tainty,  as  to  matters  of  faith,  upon  clear,  and  diftind  ideas,  I  concern  not  my- 
felf :  all  my  enquiry  is,  how  he,  and  I  and  the  Unitarians  come  to  be  joined 
together,  as  gentlemen  of  this  new  way  of  reafoning  ?  Which,  in  Ihort,  as  far 
as  I  can  trace  and  obferve  the  connedion,  is  only  thus. 
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The  Unitarians  are  the  men  of  this  new  way  of  reafoning,  becaufe  they 
fpeak  of  clear  and  diftindt  perceptions,  in  their  anfwer  to  your  Lordfhip’s  fer- 
mon,  as  your  Lordfhip  fays.  The  author  of  Chriftianity  not  myfterious,  is  join¬ 
ed  to  the  Unitarians,  as  a  gentleman  of  this  new  way  of  reafoning,  becaufe  his 
dodtrine,  concerning  reafon,  fuppofes  we  muft  have  clear  and  diftindt  ideas  of 
whatever  we  pretend  to  any  certainty  of  in  our  minds :  and  I  am  joined  to  that 
author,  becaufe  he  fays,  “  that  the  ufing  of  intermediate  ideas  to  difcover  the 
«  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  the  ideas  received  into  our  minds,  is  reafon  ; 
“  and  that  the  mind  receives  ideas,  by  the  intromifiion  of  the  lenfes,  and  by 
“  confidering  its  own  operations.  And  thefe  fimple  and  diftindt  ideas  are  the 
“  foie  matter  and  foundation  of  all  our  reafoning.”  This,  becaufe  it  feems 
to  be  borrowed  out  of  my  book,  is  that,  which  unites  me  to  him,  and  by  him 
confequently  to  the  Unitarians. 

And  thus  I  am  come  to  the  end  of  the  thread  of  your  Lordfhip’s  difcourfe, 
whereby  I  am  brought  into  the  company  of  the  gentlemen  of  this  new  way  of 
reafoning,  and  thereby  bound  up  in  the  bundle  and  caufe  of  the  Unitarians, 
arguing  againft  the  dodtrine  of  the  Trinity,  by  objedtions  in  point  of  reafon. 

I  have  been  longer  upon  this,  than  I  thought  I  fhould  be:  but  the  thread, 
that  ties' me  to  the  Unitarians,  being  fpun  very  fine  and  fubtil,  is,  as  it  naturally 
falls  out,  the  longer  for  it,  and  the  harder  to  be  followed,  fo  as  to  difcover  the 
connedtion  every  where.  As  for  example  ;  the  thread,  that  ties  me  to  the  au¬ 
thor  of  Chriftianity  not  myfterious,  is  fo  fine  and  delicate,  that,  without  laying 
my  eyes  clofe  to  it,  and  poring  a  good  while,  I  can  hardly  perceive  how  it  hangs 
together  ;  that  becaufe  he  fays,  what  your  Lordfhip  charges  him  to  fay  in  the 
234th  page  of  your  Vindication,  &c.  and  becaufe  I  fay  what  your  Lordfhip 
quotes  out  of  my  Eftay,  in  the  fame  page,  that  therefore,  I  am  one  of  the 
gentlemen  of  this  new  way  of  reafoning,  which  your  Lordfhip  oppofes  in  the 
Unitarians,  as  dangerous  to  the  dodtrine  of  the  Trinity.  This  connedtion  of 
me  with  the  author  of  Chriftianity  not  myfterious ;  and  by  him  with  the  Uni¬ 
tarians  (being  in  a  point,  wherein  I  agree  with  your  Lordfhip,  and  not  with 
them,  if  they  do  lay  all  the  foundation  of  knowledge  in  clear  and  diftindt  ideas) 
is,  I  fay,  pretty  hard  for  me  clearly  to  perceive  now,  tho’  your  Lordfhip  has  given 
me,  in  your  letter,  that  end  of  the  clue,  which  was  to  lead  me  to  it,  for  my 
fatisfadtion  j  but  was  impofiible  for  me,  or  (as  I  think)  any  body  elfe,  to  difco¬ 
ver,  whilft  it  flood,  as  it  does,  in  your  Lordfhip’s  Vindication,  &c. 

And  now,  my  Lord,  it  is  time  I  afk  your  Lordfhip’s  pardon,  for  faying  in  my 
firft  letter,  “  that  I  hoped  I  might  fay,  you  had  gone  a  little  out  of  your 
“  way  to  do  me  a  kindnefs which  your  Lordfhip,  by  fo  often  repeating  of 
it  feems  to  be  difpleafed  with.  For,  befides  that  there  is  nothing  out  of  the 
way,  to  a  willing  mind,  I  have  now  the  fatisfadlion  to  be  joined  to  the  author 
of  Chriftianity  not  Myfterious,  for  his  agreeing  with  me,  in  the  original  of  our 
ideas  and  the  materials  of  our  knowledge  (tho’  I  agree  not  with  him,  or  any 
body  elfe,  in  laying  all  foundation  of  certainty  in  matters  of  faith,  in  clear  and 
diftindt  ideas ;)  and  his  being  joined  with  the  Unitarians,  by  giving  an  account 
of  reafon,  which  fuppofes  clear  and  diftindt  ideas,  as  neceftary  to  all  knowledge 
and  certainty  ;  I  have  now,  I  fay,  the  fatisfadtion  to  fee,  how  I  lay  diredtly  in 
your  Lordfhip’s  way, .  in  oppofing  thefe  gentlemen,  who  lay  all  foundation  of 
certainty,  as  to  matters  of  faith,  upon  clear  and  diftindt  ideas ;  i.  e.  the  Uni¬ 
tarians,  the  gentlemen  of  this  new  way  of  reafoning  fo  dangerous,  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Trinity.  For  the  author  of  Chriftianity  not  myfterious  agreeing 
with  them  in  fome  things,  and  with  me  in  others,  he  being  joined  to 
them,  on  one  fide,  by  an  account  of  reafon,  that  fuppofes  clear  and  diftindt 
ideas  neceftary  to  certainty ;  and  to  me,  on  the  other  fide,  by  faying,  “  the 
“  mind  has  its  ideas  from  fenfation  and  reflection,  and  that  thofe  are  the  mate- 
“  rials  and  foundations  of  all  our  knowledge,”  &c.  who  can  deny,  but  fo  ranged 
in  a  row,  your  Lordfhip  may  place  yourfelf  fo,  that  we  may  feem  to  you  but 
one  objedt,  and  fo  one  fhot  be  aimed  at  us,  all  together  ?  Tho’,  if  your  Lord- 
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fhip  would  be  at  the  pains  to  change  your  ftation  a  little,  and  view  us  on  the 

other  fide,  we  fhould  vilibly  appear  to  be  very  far  afunder  ;  and  I,  in  particular, 

be  found,  in  the  matter  controverted,  to  be  nearer  to  your  Lordlhip,  than  to 

either  of  them,  or  any  body  elfe,  who  lay  all  foundation  of  certainty,  as  to 

matters  of  faith,  upon  clear  and  diftincft  ideas.  For  I  perfectly  alfent  to  what 

your  Lordlhip  faith,  “  That  there  are  many  things,  of  which  we  may  be  cer-  Vim!,  p.23?. 

“  tain,  and  yet  can  have  no  clear  and  diftindt  ideas  of  them.” 

Besides  this  account  of  the  occafion,  of  bringing  me  into  your  Lordlhip's 
chapter,  wherein  objections  againft  the  Trinity,  in  point  of  reafon,  are  anfwered, 
which  we  have  confidered  5  your  Lordlhip  promifes  “  to  Ihew,  what  care  you  P.  4. 

“  took,  to  prevent  being  mifunderftood  about  it,  to  give  me  and  others  fatis- 
“  faction  as  to  this  matter which  I  find  about  the  end  of  the  firft  quarter  of 
your  Lordfhip’s  anfwer  to  me.  All  the  pages  between,  being  taken  up,  in  a 
dilpute  againft  what  I  have  faid  about  fubftance,  and  our  idea  of  it,  that  I  think 
has  now  no  more  to  do  with  the  queftion,  whether  I  ought  to  have  been  made 
one  of  the  gentlemen  of  this  new  way  of  reafoning,  or  with  my  complaint 
about  it ;  tho’  there  be  many  things  in  it,  that  I  ought  to  confider  apart,  to 
fhew  the  reafon  why  I  am  not  yet  brought  to  your  Lordfhip’s  fentiments,  by 
what  you  have  there  faid.  To  return,  therefore,  to  the  bufinefs  in  hand. 

Your  Lordlhip  lays,  “  I  come,  therefore,  now  to  fhew  the  care  I  took,  to  P.  35.  ] 

*c  prevent  being  mifunderftood ;  which  will  beft  appear,  by  my  own  words, 

“  viz.  I  muft  do  that  right  to  the  ingenious  author  of  the  Eflay  of  Human 
“  Underftanding  (from  whence  thefe  notions  are  borrowed,  to  ferve  other  pur- 
“  pofes,  than  he  intended  them)  that  he  makes  the  cafes  of  fpiritual  and  cor- 
“  poreal  lubftances  to  be  alike.” 

These  words,  my  Lord,  which  you  have  quoted  out  of  your  Vindication, 

&c.  I,  with  acknowledgment,  own,  will  keep  your  Lordlhip  from  being  mifun¬ 
derftood,  if  any  one  fhould  be  in  danger  to  be  fo  foolifhly  miftaken,  as  to  think 
your  Lordlhip  could  not  treat  me  with  great  civility,  when  you  pleafed ;  or  that 
you  did  not  here  make  me  a  great  compliment,  in  the  epithet,  which  you  here 
bellow  upon  me.  Thefe  words,  alfo,  of  your  Lordlhip,  will  certainly  prevent 
your  Lordfhip’s  being  mifunderftood,  in  allowing  me  to  have  made  the  cafe  of 
fpiritual  and  corporeal  fubftances  to  be  alike.  But  this  was  not  what  I  complained 
of :  my  complaint  was,  that  I  was  brought  into  a  controverfy,  wherein  what  I 
had  written,  had  nothing  more  to  do,  than  in  any  other  controverfy  whatfo- 
ever ;  and  that  I  was  made  a  party,  on  one  fide  of  a  queftion,  tho’  what  I  faid, 
in  my  book,  made  me  not  more  on  the  one  fide  of  that  queftion,  than  the  other. 

And  that  your  Lordlhip  had  fo  mixed  me,  in  many  places,  with  thole  gentle¬ 
men,  whofe  objections  againft  the  Trinity,  in  point  of  reafon,  your  Lordlhip  was 
anfwering,  that  the  reader  could  not  but  take  me  to  be  one  of  them,  that  had 
objected  againft  the  Trinity,  in  point  of  reafon.  As  for  example ;  where  your 
Lordlhip  firft  introduces  me,  your  Lordlhip  fays,  “  That  the  gentlemen  of  this  Vind.  p.234. 
“  new  way  of  reafoning  have  almoft  difcarded  fubftance  out  of  the  reafonable 
“  part  of  the  world.  For  they  not  only  tell  us,”  “  That  we  can  have  no  idea 
“  of  it  by  fenfation  and  reflection ;  but  that  nothing  is  fignified  by  it,  only  an 
“  uncertain  fuppofition  of  we  know  not  what.”  And  for  thefe  words,  B.  i. 
ch.  iv.  §  18.  of  my  Eflay,  is  quoted. 

Now  my  Lord,  what  care  is  there  taken?  what  provilion  is  there  made,  in 
the  words  above  alleged  by  your  Lordlhip,  to  prevent  your  being  mifunderftood, 
if  you  meant  not,  that  I  was  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  this  new  way  of  rea¬ 
foning  ?  And  if  you  did  mean,  that  I  was,  your  Lordlhip  did  me  a  manifeft  in¬ 
jury.  For  I  no  where  make  clear  and  diftincft  ideas  necelfary  to  certainty ;  which 
is  the  new  way  of  reafoning,  which  your  Lordlhip  oppofes  in  the  Unitarians,  as 
contrary  to  the  dodtrine  of  the  Trinity.  Your  Lordlhip  fays,  you  took  care  not 
to  be  mifunderftood.  And  the  words,  wherein  you  took  that  care,  are  thefe: 

“  I  muft  do  that  right  to  the  ingenious  author  of  the  Eflay  of  Human  Under-  P.  35, 

“  Handing,  (from  whence  thefe  notions  are  borrowed,  to  ferve  other  purpofes 
“  than  he  intended  them)  that  he  makes  the  cafe  of  fpiritual  and  corporeal  Tub- 

“  ftances 
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{C  fiances  to  be  alike.”  But  which  of  thefe  words  are  they,  my  Lord,  I  be- 
feech  you,  which  are  to  hinder  people  from  taking  me,  to  be  one  of  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  that  new  way  of  reafoning,  wherewith  they  overturn  the  dodtrine  of 
the  Trinity?  I  confefs,  my  Lord,  I  cannot  fee  any  of  them  that  do:  and  that 
I  did  not  fee  any  of  them,  that  could  hinder  men  from  that  miflake,  I  fhewed 
your  Lordfliip,  in  my  firfl  letter  to  your  Lordfliip,  where  I  take  notice  of  that 

F.  58.  paffage  in  your  Lordfhip’s  book.  My  words  are :  “  I  return  my  acknowledg- 
“  ment  to  your  Lordfhip,  for  the  good  opinion,  you  are  here  pleafed  to  exprefs 
“  of  the  author  of  the  Effay  of  Human  Underffanding j  and  that  you  do  not 
“  impute  to  him  the  ill  ufe,  fome  may  have  made  of  his  notions.  But  he 
“  craves  leave  to  fay,  That  he  fhould  have  been  better  preferved  from  the  hard 
<c  and  finifler  thoughts  which  fome  men  are  always  ready  for ;  if,  in  what  you 
<c  have  here  publifhed,  your  Lordfhip  had  been  pleafed  to  have  {hewn,  where 
£c  you  directed  your  difcourfe  againfl  him,  and  where  againfl  others,  from 
“  p.  234,  to  p.  262.  Nothing  but  my  words  and  my  book  being  quoted,  the 
*c  world  will  be  apt  to  think,  that  I  am  the  perfon,  who  argue  againfl  the 
<c  Trinity,  and  deny  myfleries,  againfl  whom  your  Lordfhip  diredls  thofe 
“  pages.  And  indeed,  my  Lord,  tho’  I  have  read  them  over,  with  great  at- 
“  tention,  yet,  in  many  places,  I  cannot  difcern,  whether  it  be  againfl  me,  or 
“  any  body  elfe,  that  your  Lordfhip  is  arguing.  That  which  often  makes  the 
<c  difficulty  is,  that  I  do  not  fee,  how  what  I  fay  does  aft  all  concern  the  contro- 
cc  verfy  your  Lordfliip  is  engaged  in,  and  yet  I  alone  am  quoted.”  To  which 
complaint  of  mine,  your  Lordfhip  returns  no  other  anfwer,  but  refers  me  to 
the  fame  paffage  again  for  fatisfadlion  5  and  tells  me,  that  therein  you  took  care 
not  to  be  mifunderflood.  Your  Lordfliip  might  fee,  that  thofe  words  did  not 
fatisfy  me  in  that  point,  when  I  did  myfelf  the  honour  to  write  to  your  Lord¬ 
fhip  ;  and  how  your  Lordfliip  fhould  think  the  repetition  of  them  in  your  an¬ 
fwer,  fhould  fatisfy  me  better,  I  confefs  I  cannot  tell. 

P.  60.  I  make  the  like  complaint  in  thefe  words:  “  This  paragraph,  which  con- 
“  tinues  to  prove,  that  we  may  have  certainty  without  clear  and  diflindl  ideas, 
“  I  would  flatter  myfelf  is  not  meant  againfl  me,  becaufe  it  oppofes  nothing 
“  that  I  have  faid,  and  fo  fhall  not  fay  any  thing  to  it;  but  only  fet  it  down  to 
“  do  your  Lordfliip  right,  that  the  reader  may  judge.  Tho’  I  do  not  find  how 
“  he  will  eafily  overlook  me,  and  think  I  am  not  at  all  concerned  in  it,  fince 
“  my  words  alone  are  quoted  in  feveral  pages,  immediately  preceding  and  fol- 
“  lowing  :  and  in  the  very  next  paragraph  it  is  faid,  how  they  come  to  know;. 
<c  which  word,  they,  mufl  fignify  fome  body,  befides  the  author  of  Chrifli- 
“  anity  not  myflerious :  and  then,  I  think,  by  the  whole  tenour  of  your 
<c  Lordfhip’s  difcourfe,  no  body  will  be  left  but  me,  pofiible  to  be  taken  to  be 
“  the  other  j  for  in  the  fame  paragraph  your  Lordfhip  fays,  the  fame  per- 

“  fons  fay,  that  notwithflanding  their  ideas,  it  is  pofiible  for  matter  to 

“  think.” 

“  I  know  not  what  other  perfon  fays  fo,  but  I;  but  if  any  one  does,  I  am 
“  fure  no  perfon,  but  I  fay  fo,  in  my  book,  which  your  Lordfhip  has  quoted 
“  for  them,  viz.  Human  Underflanding,  B.  iv.  ch.  3.  This,  which  is  a  rid- 

<c  die  to  me,  the  more  amazes  me,  becaufe  I  find  it  in  a  treatife  of  your  Lord- 

“  fhip’s,  who  fo  perfectly  underfiands  the  rules  and  methods  of  writing,  whether 
‘c  in  controverfy,  or  any  other  way  :  but  this,  which  feems  wholly  new  to  me, 
“  I  fhall  better  underfland,  when  your  Lordfhip  pleafes  to  explain  it.”  In  the 
mean  time,  I  mention  it  as  an  apology  for  myfelf,  if  fometimes  I  miflake  your 
Lordfhip’s  aim,  and  fo  mifapply  my  anfwer. 

To  this  alfo  your  Lordfhip  anfwers  nothing,  but  for  fatisfadlion  refers  me  to 
the  care  you  took  to  prevent  being  mifunderflood ;  which,  you  fay,  appears  by 
thofe  words  of  your’s  above-recited.  But  what  there  is,  in  thofe  words,  that 
can  prevent  the  miflake  I  complained  I  was  expofed  to ;  what  there  is  in  them, 
that  can  hinder  any  one  from  thinking,  that  I  am  one  of  the  they  and  them  that 
oppofe  the  dodlrine  of  the  Trinity,  with  arguments  in  point  of  reafon  ;  that  I 

muff 
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mu  ft  confefs,  my  Lord,  I  cannot  fee,  tho’  I  have  read  them  over  and  over  again 
to  find  it  out. 

The  like  might  be  faid,  in  refpeft  of  all  thofe  other  pafiages,  where  I  make 
the  like  complaint,  which  your  Lordfhip  takes  notice,  I  was  frequent  in  ;  nor 
could  I  avoid  it,  being  almoft  every  leaf  perplexed  to  know,  whether  I  was 
concerned,  and  how  far,  in  what  your  Lordfhip  faid,  fince  my  words  were 
quoted,  and  others  argued  againft.  And  for  fatisfadion  herein,  I  am  fent  to  a 
compliment  of  your  Lordfhip’s.  I  fay  not  this,  my  Lord,  that  I  do  not  highly 
value  the  civility  and  good  opinion  your  Lordfhip  has  expreffed  of  me  therein ; 
but  to  let  your  Lordfhip  fee,  that  I  was  not  fo  rude,  as  to  complain  of  want  of 
civility  in  your  Lordfhip :  but  my  complaint  was  of  fomething  elfe  j  and  therefore 
it  was  fomething  elfe,  wherein  I  wanted  fatisfadion. 

Indeed  your  Lordfhip  fays,  in  that  paffage ;  “  from  the  author  of  the' P.35. 

“  Effay  of  Human  Underftanding,  thefe  notions  are  borrowed,  to  ferve  other 
“  purpofes  than  he  intended  them.”  But,  my  Lord,  how  this  helps,  in  the 
cafe,  to  prevent  my  being  miftaken  to  be  one  of  thofe,  whom  your  Lordfhip 
had  to  do  with  in  this  chapter,  in  anfwering  objedions,  in  point  of  reafon 
again  ft  the  Trinity,  I  muff  own,  I  do  not  yet  perceive :  for  thefe  notions,  which 
your  Lordfhip  is  there  arguing  againft,  are  all  taken  out  of  my  book,  and  made 
ufe  of,  by  no  body  that  I  know,  but  your  Lordfhip,  or  myfelf :  and  which  of 
us  two  it  is,  that  hath  borrowed  them,  to  ferve  other  purpofes  than  I  intended 
them,  I  mufl  leave  to  your  Lordfhip  to  determine.  I,  and  I  think  every  body 
elfe  with  me,  will  be  at  a  lofs,  to  know  who  they  are,  till  either  their  words, 
and  not  mine,  are  produced  to  prove,  that  they  do  ufe  thofe  notions  of  mine, 
which  your  Lordfhip  there  calls  thefe  notions,  to  purpofes  to  which  I  intended 
them  not. 

But  to  thofe  words,  in  your  Lordfhip’s  Vindication  of  the  dodrine  of  the 
Trinity,  you,  in  your  anfwer  to  my  letter,  for  farther  fatisfadion,  add  as  fol- 
loweth :  “  it  was  too  plain,  that  the  bold  writer  againft  the  myfteries  of  our  P.  35, 

“  faith,  took  his  notions  and  expreflions  from  thence  :  and  what  could  be  faid 
“  more  for  your  vindication,  than  that  he  turned  them  into  other  purpofes, 

“  than  the  author  intended  them  ?” 

With  fubmiflion,  my  Lord,  it  is  as  plain,  as  print  can  make  it,  that  what¬ 
ever  notions  and  expretfions,  that  writer  took  from  my  book  ;  thofe  in  queftion, 
which  your  Lordfhip  there  calls  thefe  notions,  my  book  is  only  quoted  for ;  nor 
does  it  appear,  that  your  Lordfhip  knew,  that  that  writer  had  any  where  made  Vmdic.  p 
ufe  of  them  :  or,  if  your  Lordfhip  knew  them  to  be  any  where  in  his  writings,  239. 
the  matter  of  aftonifhment  and  complaint  is  hill  the  greater,  that  your  Lordfhip 
fliould  know  where  they  were,  in  his  writings,  ufed  to  ferve  other  purpofes 
than  I  intended  them  ;  and  yet  yqur  Lordfhip  fhould  quote  only  my  book, 
where  they  were  ufed  to  ferve  only  thofe  purpofes  I  intended  them. 

How  much  this  is  for  my  vindication,  we  fhall  prefently  fee  :  but  what  it 
can  do  to  give  fatisfadion  to  me,  or  others,  as  to  the  matters  of  my  complaint, 
for  which  it  is  brought  by  your  Lordfhip,  that  I  confefs  I  do  not  fee.  For  my 
complaint  was  not  againft  thofe  gentlemen,  that  they  had  caft  any  afperfions  upon 
my  book,  againft  which  I  defired  your  Lordfhip  to  vindicate  me ;  but  my 
complaint  was  of  your  Lordfhip,  that  you  had  brought  me  into  a  controverfy, 
and  fo  joined  me  with  thofe,  againft  whom  you  were  difputing,  in  defence  of 
the  Trinity,  that  thofe,  who  read  your  Lordfhip’s  book,  would  be  apt  to  mif- 
take  me  for  one  of  them. 

But  your  Lordfhip  afks,  <c  what  could  be  faid  more  for  my  vindication  ?” 

My  Lord,  I  fhall  always  take  it  for  a  very  great  honour,  to  be  vindicated  by 
your  Lordfhip  againft  others.  But  in  the  prefent  cafe,  I  wanted  no  vindication 
againft  others :  if  my  book  or  notions  had  need  of  any  vindication,  it  was  only 
againft  your  Lordfhip  ;  for  it  was  your  Lordfhip,  and  not  others,  who  had  in 
your  book  difputed  againft  pafiages,  quoted  out  of  mine,  for  feveral  pages 
together. 

5  N 
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p,  36.  Nevertheless,  my  Lord,  I  gratefully  acknowledge  the  favour  you  have, 
done  me,  for  being  guarantee  for  my  intentions,  which  you  can  have  no  reafon 
to  repent  of.  For  as  it  was  not  in  my  intention  to,  write  any  thing  againft  truth, 
much  lefs  againft  any  of  the  lacred  truths  contained  in  the  fcriptures ;  fo  I 
will  be  anfwerable  for  it,  that  there  is  nothing  in  my  book,  which  can  be 
made  ufe  of,  to  other  purpofes,  but  what  may  be  turned  upon  them,  who  fo 
ufe  it,  to  fhew  their  miftake  and  error.  No  body  can  hinder,  but  that  lyllogifm, 
which  was  intended  for  the  fervice  of  truth,  will  fometimes  be  made  ufe  of, 
againft  it.  But  it  is  neverthelefs  of  truth’s  fide,  and  always  turns  upon  the  ad- 
verfariesof  it. 

Your  Lordfhip  adds,  “  and  the  true  reafon  why  the  plural  number  was  fo 
“  often  ufed  by  me,  was  becaufe  he  [i.  e.  the  author  of  Chriftianity  not  myfte- 
“  rious]  built  upon  thofe,  which  he  imagined  had  been  your  grounds.” 

Whether  it  was  your  Lordfhip,  or  he,  that  imagined  thofe  to  be  my 
grounds,  which  were  not  my  grounds,  I  will  not  pretend  to  fay.  Be  that  as  it 
will ;  it  is  plain,  from  what  your  Lordfhip  here  fays,  that  all  the  foundation  of 
your  Lordfhip’s  fo  pofitively,  and  in  fo  many  places,  making  me  one  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  new  way  of  reafoning,  was  but  an  imagination  of  an  imagi¬ 
nation.  Your  Lordfhip  lays,  “  he  built  upon  thofe,  which  he  imagined  had 
“  been  my  grounds but  it  is  but  an  imagination  in  your  Lordfhip,  that  he 
did  fo  imagine  ;  and  with  all  due  refpedt,  give  me  leave  to  fay,  a  very  ill- 
grounded  imagination  too.  For  it  appears  to  me  no  foundation  to  think,  that 
becaufe  he,  or  any  body,  agrees  with  me  in  things,  that  are  in  my  book,  and 
fo  appear  to  be  my  opinion  ;  therefore  he  imagines,  he  agrees  with  me  in  ether 
things,  which  are  not  in  my  book,  and  are  not  my  opinion.  As  in  the  matter 
before  us  ;  what  reafon  is  there  to  imagine,  that  the  author  of  Chriftianity  not 
myfterious  imagined,  that  he  built  on  my  grounds,  in  laying  all  foundation  of 
certainty  in  clear  and  diftindt  ideas,  (if  he  does  fo)  which  is  no  where  laid  down 
in  my  book  ;  becaufe  he  builds  on  my  grounds,  concerning  the  original  of  our 
ideas,  or  any  thing  elfe,  he  finds  in  my  book,  or  quotes  out  of  it  ?  For  this  is 
all  that  the  author  of  Chriftianity  not  myfterious  has  done  in  this  cafe,  or  can  be 
brought  to  fupport  fuch  an  imagination. 

But  fuppofing  it  true,  that  he  imagined  he  built  upon  my  grounds;  what 
reafon,  I  befeech  your  Lordfhip,  is  that  for  ufing  the  plural  number,  in  quoting 
words,  which  I  alone  fpoke,  and  he  no  where  makes  ufe  of  ?  To  this  your 
p.  36.  Lordfhip  fays,  “  that  he  imagined  he  built  upon  my  grounds ;  and  your  Lord- 
“  fhip’s  bufinefs  was  to  fhew  thofe  expreflions  of  mine,  which  feemed  moft  to 
“  countenance  his  method  of  proceeding,  could  not  give  any  reafonable  fatis— 
“  fadtion which,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  amounts  to  thus  much.  The  au¬ 
thor  of  Chriftianity  not  myfterious,  writes  fomething,  which  your  Lordfhip 
difapproves ;  your  Lordfhip  imagines,  he  builds  upon  my  grounds ;  and  then 
your  Lordfhip  picks  out  fome  expreflions  of  mine,  which,  you  imagine,  do  moft 
countenance  his  method  of  proceeding,  and  quote  them,  as  belonging  in  com¬ 
mon  to  us  both ;  tho’  it  be  certain,  he  no  where  ufed  them.  And  this  your 
Lordfhip  tells  me  (to  give  me  fatisfadtion,  what  care  you  took  not  to  be  mifun- 
derftood)  was  the  true  reafon,  why  you  fo  often  ufed  the  plural  number :  which 
with  fubmiffton,  my  Lord,  feems  to  me  to  be  no  reafon  at  all ;  unlefs  it  can  be 
a  reafon  to  aferibe  my  words  to  another  man,  and  me  together,  which  he  never 
faid ;  becaufe  your  Lordfhip  imagines,  he  might,  if  he  would,  have  faid 
them.  And  ought  not  this,  my  Lord,  to  fatisfy  me  of  the  care  you  took,  not 
to  be  mifunderftood  ? 

P.  36.  Your  Lordfhip  goes  on  to  fhew  your  care  to  prevent  your  being  mifunder- 
ftoed  :  your  words  are,  “  but  you  [i.  e.  the  author  of  the  letter  to  your  Lord- 
<c  fhip]  fay,  you  don’t  place  certainty  only  in  clear  and  diftindt  ideas,  but  in  the 
“  clear  and  vifible  connection  of  any  of  our  ideas.  And,  certainty  of  know- 
“  ledge,  you  tell  us,  is  to  perceive  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  ideas,  as 
“  exprefied  in  any  proportion.  Whether  this  be  a  true  account  of  the  certainty 
“  of  knowledge,  or  not,  will  be  prefently  confidered.  But  it  is  very  poffible  he 
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ic  might  miftake,  or  mifapply  your  notions ;  but  there  is  too  much  reafon  to 
‘‘  believe,  he  thought  them  the  fame  :  and  we  have  no  reafon  to  be  forry, 

“  that  he  hath  given  you  this  occafion  for  explaining  your  meaning,  and 
“  for  the  vindication  of  yourfelf,  in  the  matters  you  apprehend  I  had  charged 
tc  you  with.” 

Your  Lordfhip  herein  fays,  it  is  very  poflible  the  author  of  Chriftianity  not 
myfterious  might  miftake,  or  mifapply  my  notions.  I  find  it,  indeed,  very 
poflible,  that  my  notions  may  be  miftaken  and  mifapplied  ;  if  by  mifapplied,  he 
meant  drawing  inferences  from  thence,  which  belong  not  to  them.  But  if  that 
poflibility  be  reafon  enough  to  join  me  in  the  plural  number,  with  the  author  of 
Chriftianity  not  myfterious,  or  with  the  Unitarians  j  it  is  as  much  a  reafon  to 
join  me  in  the  plural  number  with  the  Papifts,  when  your  Lordfhip  has  an  oc¬ 
cafion  to  write  againft  them  next  or  with  the  Lutherans,  or  Quakers,  &c. 
for  it  is  poflible,  that  any  of  thefe  may  miftake,  or  in  that  fenfe  mifapply  my 
notions.  But  if  miftaking,  or  mifapplying  my  notions,  does  adtually  join  me 
to  any  body,  I  know  no  body  that  I  am  fo  ftridtly  joined  to,  as  your  Lordfhip  : 
for,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  no  body  has  fo  much  miftaken  and  mifapplied  my 
notions,  as  your  Lordfhip.  I  fhould  not  take  the  liberty  to  fay  this,  were  not 
my  thinking  fo  the  very  reafon  and  excufe,  for  my  troubling  your  Lordfhip  with 
this  fecond  letter.  For,  my  Lord,  I  do  not  fo  well  love  controverfy,  efpecially 
with  fo  great  and  fo  learned  a  man,  as  your  Lordfhip,  as  to  fay  a  word  more  ; 
had  I  not  hopes  to  Anew,  for  my  excufe,  that  it  is  my  misfortune  to  have  my 
notions  to  be  miftaken  or  mifapplied  by  your  Lordfhip. 

Your  Lordfhip  adds,  “  but  there  is  too  much  reafon  to  believe,  that  he  P.  36. 
“  thought  them  the  fame ;  i.  e.  that  the  author  of  Chriftianity  not  myfterious 
“  thought  that  I  had  laid  all  foundation  of  certainty  in  clear  and  diftindt  ideas,” 
as  well  as  he  did ;  for  that  is  it,  upon  which  all  this  difpute  is  railed.  Whether 
he  himfelf  laid  all  foundation  of  certainty  in  clear  and  diftindt  ideas,  is  more  than 
I  know.  But  what  that  too  much  reafon  is  to  believe,  that  he  thought  that 
I  did,  I  am  fure  is  hard  for  me  to  guefs,  till  your  Lordfhip  is  pleafed  to  name 
it.  For  that  there  is  not  any  fuch  thing  in  my  book,  to  give  him,  or  any  body 
elfe,  reafon  to  think  fo,  I  fuppofe  your  Lordfhip  is  now  fatisfied :  and  I  would 
not  willingly  fuppofe  the  reafon  to  be,  that  unlefs  he,  or  fomebody  elfe  thought 
fo,  my  book  could  not  be  brought  into  the  difpute ;  tho’  it  be  not  eafy  to  find 
any  other.  It  follows  in  your  Lordlhip’s  letter, 

“  And  we  have  no  reafon  to  be  forry,  that  he  hath  given  you  this  occafion,  p.  36. 
«  for  the  explaining  your  meaning,  and  for  the  vindication  of  yourfelf,  in  the 
“  matter  you  apprehended,  I  had  charged  you  with.” 

My  Lord,  I  know  not  any  occafion  he  has  given  me,  of  vindicating  myfelf : 
your  Lordfhip  was  pleafed  to  join  me  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  new  way  of 
reafoning,  who  laid  all  foundation  of  certainty  in  clear  and  diftindt  ideas.  All 
the  vindication  I  make,  or  need  to  make,  in  the  cafe,  is,  that  I  lay  not  all  foun-i 
dation  of  certainty  in  clear  and  diftindt  ideas ;  and  fo  there  was  no  reafon  to 
join  me  with  thofe  that  do.  And  for  this  vindication  of  myfelf,  your  Lordfhip 
alone  gives  me  occafion  but  whether  your  Lordfhip  has  reafon  to  be  forry,  or 
not  forry,  your  Lordfhip  beft  knows. 

Your  Lordfhip  goes  on,  in  what  is  defigned  for  my  fatisfadtion,  as  followeth : 

“  And  if  your  anfwer  doth  not  come  fully  up,  in  all  things,  to  what  I  could  P-  37* 
*£  wifh ;  yet  I  am  glad  to  find,  that  in  general,  you  own  the  myfteries  of  the 
“  chiiftian  faith,  and  the  feriptures,  to  be  the  rule  and  foundation  of  it.” 

Which  words,  my  Lord,  feem  to  me  rather  to  fliew,  that  your  Lordfhip  is 
not  willing  to  be  fatisfied  with  my  book,  than  to  fhew  any  care,  your  Lordfhip 
took,  to  prevent  people’s  being  led,  by  your  Lordfhip’s  book,  into  a  miftake, 
that  I  was  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  that  new  way  of  reafoning,  who  argued 
againft  the  dodtrine  of  the  Trinity. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  new  way  of  reafoning,  whom  your  Lordfhip  fets 
yourfelf  to  anfwer,  in  that  tenth  chapter  of  your  Vindication  of  the  dodtrine  of 
the  Trinity,  are  thofe,  who  lay  all  foundation  of  certainty  in  clear  and  diftindt 

ideas ; 
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ideas;  and  from  that  foundation,  raife  objcdtions  againft  the,  Trinity,  in  point  of 
reafon.  Your  Lordfhip  joins  me  with  thefe  gentlemen,  in  that  chapter,  and  calls 
me  one  of  them.  Of  this  I  complain ;  and  tell  your  Lordfhip,  in  the  place 
and  words  you  have  quoted  out  of  my  letter,  “  that  I  do  not  place  certainty 

only  in  clear  and  diftindt  ideas.”  I  expedted  upon  this,  that  your  Lordfhip  would 
have  affoiled  me,  and  faid,  that  then  I  was  none  of  them ;  nor  fhould  have 
been  joined  with  them.  But,  inftead  of  that,  your  Lordfhip  tells  me,  “  my 
“  anfwer  doth  not  come  fully  up  in  all  things,  to  what  your  Lordfhip  could 
‘c  with.”  The  queftion  is*  whether  I  ought  to  be  lifted  with  thefe,  and  ranked 
on  their  fide,  who  place  certainty  only  in  clear  and  diftindt  ideas  ?  What  more 
diredt  and  categorical  anfwer  could  your  Lordfhip  wifh  for,  to  decide  this  quef¬ 
tion,  than  that  which  I  give?  To  which  nothing  can  be  replied,  but  that  it  is 
not  true  :  but  that  your  Lordfhip  does  not  objedt  to  it ;  but  fays,  “  it  does  not 
“  come  fully  up  in  all  things,  to  what  your  Lordfhip  could  wifh.”  What  other 
things  there  can  be  wifhed  for,  in  an  anfwer,  which,  if  it  be  true,  decides  the 
matter,  and  which  is  not  doubted  to  be  true,  comes  not  within  my  guefs.  But 
tho’  my  anfwer  be  an  unexceptionable  anfwer,  as  to  the  point  in  queftion,  yet, 
it  feems,  my  book  is  not  an  unexceptionable  book,  becaufe  I  own,  that  in  it  I 
fay,  “  that  certainty  of  knowledge  is  to  perceive  the  agreement  or  difagree- 
“  ment  of  any  ideas,  as  exprefted  in  any  propofition.”  Whether  it  be  true, 
that  certainty  of  knowledge  lies  in  fuch  a  perception,  is  nothing  to  the  quef¬ 
tion  here  ;  that,  perhaps,  we  may  have  an  occafion  to  examine  in  another  place. 
The  queftion  here  is,  whether  1  ought  to  have  been  ranked  with  thofe,  who 
lay  all  foundation  of  certainty  in  clear  and  diftindt  ideas  ?  And  to  that,  I  think, 
my  anfwer  is  a  full  and  decifive  anfwer ;  and  there  is  nothing  wanting  in  it, 
which  your  Lordfhip  could  wifh  for,  to  make  it  fuller. 

But  it  is  natural  the  book  fhould  be  found  fault  with,  when  the  author,  it 
feems,  has  had  the  ill  luck  to  be  under  your  Lordfhip’s  ill  opinion.  This  I 
could  not  but  be  furprized  to  find  in  a  paragraph,  which  your  Lordfhip  declares 
was  deftgned  to  give  me  fatisfadlion.  Your  Lordfhip  fays,  “  tho’  my  anfwer 
“  doth  not  come  up,  in  all  things,  to  what  you  could  wifh  ;  yet  you  are  glad 
tc  to  find,  that  in  general  I  own  the  myfteries  of  the  chriftian  faith,  and  the 
“  feriptures  to  be  the  foundation  and  rule  of  it.” 

My  Lord,  I  do  not  remember  that  ever  I  declared  to  your  Lordfhip,  or  any 
body  elfe,  that  I  did  not  own  all  the  dodtrines  of  the  chriftian  faith,  and  the 
feriptures  to  be  the  foie  rule  and  foundation  of  it.  And,  therefore,  I  know  no 
more  reafon  your  Lordfhip  had  to  fay,  that  you  are  glad  to  find,  that  in  general 
I  own,  &c.  than  I  have  reafon  to  fay,  “  that  I  am  glad  to  find,  that  in  general 
“  your  Lordfhip  owns  the  myfteries  of  the  chriftian  faith,  and  the  feriptures  to 
“  be  the  foundation  and  rule  of  it.”  Unlefs  it  be  taken  for  granted  that  thofe, 
who  do  not  write  and  appear  in  print,  in  controverfies  of  religion,  do  not  own 
the  chriftian  faith,  and  the  feriptures  as  the  rule  of  it. 

I  know,  my  Lord,  of  what  weight  a  commendation  from  your  Lordfhip’s 
pen  is  in  the  world  :  and  I  perceive  your  Lordfhip  knows  the  value  of  it, 
which  has  made  your  Lordfhip  temper  your’s,  of  me,  with  fo  large  an  alloy, 
for  fear  pollibly,  left  it  fhould  work  too  ftrongly  on  my  vanity.  For  whether 
I  con  fid  er,  where  thefe  words  ftand,  or  how  they  are  brought  in,  or  what  inti¬ 
mation  they  carry  with  them ;  which  way  foever  I  turn  them,  I  do  not  find 
they  were  intended  to  puff  me  up,  tho’  they  are  in  a  paragraph  purpofely  writ¬ 
ten  to  give  me  fatisfadlion  ;  and  grounded  on  words  of  mine,  which  feem  to 
be  approved  by  your  Lordfhip,  before  any,  in  my  letter ;  but  which  yet  have, 
nothing  to  do  in  this  place  (whether  your  Lordfhip  has  been  at  the  pains  to 
fetch  them  from  my  poftfeript)  unlefs  it  be  to  give  vent  to  fo  extraordinary  a  fort 
of  compliment :  for  they  are,  I  think,  in  their  fubjedt,  as  well  as  place,  the 
remoteft  of  any  in  my  letter,  from  the  argument  your  Lordfhip  was  then  upon  ; 
which  was  to  fhew  what  care  you  had  taken  not  to  be  mifunderftood  to  my  pre¬ 
judice.  For  what,  I  befeech  you,  my  Lord,  would  you  think  of  him,  who 
from  fome  words  of  your  Lordfhip’s,  that  feemed  to  exprefs  much  of  a  chriftian 
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fpirit  and  temper  (for  fo  your  Lordfhip  is  pleafed  to  lay,  of  thefe  of  mine) 
fhould  feek  occafion  to  tell  your  Lordfhip,  and  the  world,  that  he  was  glad 
to  find  that  your  Lordfhip  was  a  chriftian,  and  that  you  believed  the  bible  ? 

For  this,  common  humanity,  as  well  as  chriftian  charity,  obliges  us  to  believe, 
of  every  one,  who  calls  himfelf  a  chriftian,  till  he  manifefts  the  contrary. 
Whereas  the  faying,  I  am  glad  to  find  fuch  an  one  believes  the  fcripture,  is  un- 
derftood  to  intimate,  that  I  knew  the  time  when  he  did  not ; .  or,  at  leaft,  when 
I  fufpedted  he  did  not.  But  perhaps  your  Lordfhip  had  fome  other  meaning  in 
it,  which  I  do  not  fee.  The  largenefs  of  your  Lordfhip’s  mind,  and  the  charity 
of  a  father  of  our  church,  makes  me  hope  that  I  pafied  not  in  your  Lordfhip’s 
opinion  for  a  heathen,  till  your  Lordfhip  read  that  paffage,  in  the  poftfcript 
of  my  late  letter  to  you. 

But  to  return  to  the  fatisfa&ion  your  Lordfhip  is  giving  me.  To  thofe 
words  quoted  out  of  my  poftfcript,  your  Lordfhip  fubjoins  :  “  which  words  feem 
“  to  exprefs  fo  much  of  a  chriftian  fpirit  and  temper,  that  I  cannot  believe, 

“  you  intended  to  give  any  advantage  to  the  enemies  of  the  chriftian  faith  ;  but 
“  whether  there  hath  not  been  too  juft  occafion  for  them,  to  apply  them  in  that 
“  manner,  is  a  thing  very  fit  for  you  to  confider.” 

Your  Lordfhip  here  again  exprefies  a  favourable  opinion  of  my  intentions, 
which  I  gratefully  acknowledge  :  but  you  add,  “  that  it  is  fit  for  me  to  con- 
“  fider,  whether  there  hath  not  been  too  juft  occafion  for  them,  to  apply  them 
<c  in  that  manner.”  My  Lord,  I  fhall  do  what,  your  Lordfhip  thinks,  is  fit  for 
me  to  do,  when  your  Lordfhip  does  me  the  favour  to  tell  me,  who  thofe 
enemies  of  the  faith  are,  who  have  applied  thofe  words  of  my  poftfcript  (for 
to  thofe  alone,  by  any  kind  of  confirmation,  can  I  make  your  Lordfhip’s 
word,  them,  refer)  and  the  manner,  which  they  have  applied  them  in,  and  the  too 
juft  occafion,  they  have  had,  fo  to  apply  them.  For  I  confefs,  my  Lord,  I  am  at  a 
lofs,  as  to  all  thefe ;  and  thereby  unable  to  obey  your  Lordfhip’s  commands, 
till  your  Lordfhip  does  me  the  favour  to  make  me  underftand  all  thefe  particu¬ 
lars  better. 

Bu  t  if,  by  any  new  way  of  confirmation,  unintelligible  to  me,  the  word,  them, 
here  fhall  be  applied  to  any  paflages  of  my  Effay  of  Human  Underftanding ;  I 
muft  humbly  crave  leave  to  obferve  this  one  thing,  in  the  whole  courfe  of 
what  your  Lordfhip  has  defigned  for  my  fatisfadtion,  that  tho’  my  complaint  be 
of  your  Lordfhip’s  manner  of  applying,  what  I  had  publifhed  in  my  Eflay,  fo 
as  to  intereft  me,  in  a  controverfy,  wherein  I  meddled  not;  your  Lordfhip  all 
along  tells  me  of  others,  that  have  mifapplied,  I  know  not  what,  words  in  my 
book,  after  I  know  not  what  manner.  Now,  as  to  this  matter,  I  befeech  your 
Lordfhip  to  believe,  that  when  any  one,  in  fuch  a  manner,  applies  my  words, 
contrary  to  what  I  intended  them,  fo  as  to  make  them  oppofite  to  the  dodtrine 
of  the  Trinity,  and  me  a  party  in  that  controverfy  againft  the  Trinity,  as 
your  Lordfhip  knows,  I  complain  your  Lordfhip  has  done,  I  fhall  complain  of 
them  too ;  and  confider,  as  well  as  I  can,  what  fatisfadtion  they  give  me  and 
others  in  it. 

Your  Lordfhip’s  next  words  are  :  “  for,  in  an  age,  wherein  the  myfteries  of  P.  37. 
“  faith  are  fo  much  expofed,  by  the  promoters  of  fcepticifm  and  infidelity ;  it 
“  is  a  thing  of  dangerous  confequence,  to  ftart  fuch  new  methods  of  certainty, 

“  as  are  apt  to  leave  men’s  minds  more  doubtful,  than  before ;  as  will  loon  ap- 
“  pear  from  your  own  conceflions.” 

These  words  contain  a  farther  accufation  of  my  book,  which  fhall  be  con- 
fidered  in  its  due  place.  What  I  am  now  upon,  is  the  fatisfadtion  your  Lord¬ 
fhip  is  giving  me,  in  reference  to  my  complaint.  And  as  to  that,  what  fol¬ 
lows  to  the  46th  page,  is  brought  only  to  ftiew  that  your  Lordfhip  had  reafon 
to  fay,  “  that  my  notions  were  carried  beyond  my  intentions for,  in  thefe 
words,  your  Lordfhip  winds  up  all  the  following,  eight  or  nine  pages,  viz. 

“  thus  far  I  have  endeavoured,  with  all  pofiible  brevity  and  clearnefs,  to  lay  P.  46. 
“  down  your  fenfe  about  this  matter  ;  by  which  it  is  fufficiently  proved,  that  I 
“  had  reafon  to  fay,  that  your  notions  were  carried  beyond  your  intentions.” 
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I  beg  leave  to  mind  your  Lordfhip,  that  my  complaint  was  not  that  your 
Lordfhip  faid,  “  that  my  notions  were  carried  beyond  my  intentions.”  I  was  not 
ib  abfurd,  as  to  turn  what  was  matter  of  acknowledgment,  into  matter  of  com¬ 
plaint.  And,  therefore,  in  fhewing  the  care,  you  had  taken  of  me,  for  my 
fatisfadtion,  your  Lordfhip  needed  not  to  have  been  at  fo  much  pains,  in  fo  long 
a  dedudtion,  to  prove  to  me,  that  you  had  reafon  for  faying,  what  was  fo  ma- 
nifeftly  in  my  favour,  whether  you  had  reafon  for  faying  it,  or  no.  But  my 
complaint  was,  that  the  new  way  of  realoning,  accufed  by  your  Lordfhip,  as  op- 
lite  to  the  dodtrine  of  the  Trinity,  being,  in  laying  all  foundation  of  certainty 
in  clear  and  diftindt  ideas,  your  Lordfhip  ranked  me  amongft  the  gentlemen  of 
this  new  way  of  reafoning,  tho’  I  laid  not  all  foundation  of  certainty  in  clear  and 
diftindt  ideas.  And  this  being  my  complaint,  it  is  for  this,  that  there  needs 
a  reafon.  Your  Lordfhip  fubjoins, 

P.46.  “  But  you  ftill  feem  concerned  that  I  quote  your  words;  altho’  I  declare, 

“  they  were  ufed  to  other  purpofes,  than  you  intended  them.  I  do  con- 
“  fefs  to  you,  that  the  reafon  of  it  was,  that  I  found  your  notions,  as  to  cer- 
“  tainty,  by  ideas,  was  the  main  foundation,  which  the  author  of  Chriftianity 
L  47.  “  not  myfterious  went  upon  ;  and  that  he  had  nothing,  which  looked  like  rea- 
“  fon,  if  that  principle  were  removed  ;  which  made  me  fo  much  endeavour  to 
“  fhew,  that  it  would  not  hold.  And  fo,  I  fuppofe,  the  reafon  of  my  men- 
“  tioningyour  words  fo  often,  is  no  longer  a  riddle  to  you.” 

My  Lord,  he  that  will  give  himfelf  the  trouble  to  look  into  the  6 iff  page 
of  my  former  letter,  where  I  fpeak  of  your  Lor dfh ip’s  way  of  proceeding,  as 
a  riddle  to  me ;  or  into  the  59th  page,  which  your  Lordfhip  here  quoted,  for 
my  feeming  concerned  at  it ;  will  find  my  complaint,  in  both  places,  as  well  as 
feveral  others,  was,  that  I  was  fo  every  where  joined  with  others,  under  the 
comprehenfive  words  of,  they,  and  them,  &c.  tho’  my  book  alone  was  every 
where  quoted,  c{  that  the  world  would  be  apt  to  think  I  was  the  perfon, 
“  who  argued  againft  the  Trinity,  and  denied  myfteries again  ft  whom  your 
Lordfhip  directed  thefe  very  pages.  For  fo  I  exprefs  myfelf,  in  that  very 
59th  page,  which  your  Lordfhip  here  quotes.  And,  as  to  this,  your  Lordfhip’s 
way  of  writing  (which  is  the  fubjedt  of  my  complaint)  is  (for  any  thing,  your 
Lordfhip  has,  in  your  anfwer,  faid,  to  give  me  fatisfadtion)  as  much  ftill  a  rid¬ 
dle  to  me,  as  ever. 

For  that,  which  your  Lordfhip  here  fays,  and  is  the  only  thing,  I  can  find, 
your  Lordfhip  has  faid  to  clear  it,  feems  to  me  to  do  nothing  towards  it.  Your 
P-  47-  Lordfhip  fays,  “  the  reafon  of  it  was,  that  you  found  my  notions,  as  to  cer- 
“  tainty  by  ideas,  was  the  main  foundation,  which  the  author  of  Chriftianity 
“  not  myfterious  went  upon,”  &c. 

With  fubmiftion,  I  thought  your  Lordfhip  had  found,  that  the  foundation, 
which  the  author  of  Chriftianity  not  myfterious  went  upon,  and  for  which  he 
was  made  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  new  way  of  reafoning,  oppofite  to  the 
dodtrine  of  the  Trinity,  was,  that  he  made,  or  fuppofed,  clear  and  diftindt 
Vindicat.  ideas,  neceftary  to  certainty  ;  but  that  is  not  my  notion,  as  to  certainty  by  ideas. 
Anivv*'  and  My  notion  of  certainty  by  ideas,  is,  that  certainty  confifts  in  the  perception  of 
1 4.  P*  the  agreement,  or  disagreement,  of  ideas,  fuch  as  we  have,  whether  they  be, 
in  all  their  parts,  perfectly  clear  and  diftindt,  or  no :  nor  have  I  any  notions  of 
certainty,  more  than  this  one.  And  if  your  Lordfhip  had  for  this  called  me 
a  gentleman  of  a  new  way  of  reafoning,  or  made  me  one  of  the  oppofers  of 
the  dodtrine  of  the  Trinity,  I  fhould  perhaps  have  wondered  ;  but  fhould  not 
at  all  have  complained  of  your  Lordfhip,  for  diredtlv  queftioning  this,  or  any  of 
my  opinions :  I  fhould  only  have  examined  what  your  Lordfhip  has  faid  to 
fupport,  or  have  defired  you  to  make  out,  that  charge  againft  me;  which  is 
what  I  fhall  do,  by  and  by,  when  I  come  to  examine  what  your  Lordfhip 
now  charges  this  opinion  with :  but  I  fhall  not  add  any  complaints  to  my 
defence. 

That  which  I  complained  of,  was,  that  I  was  made  one  of  the  gentlemen 
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of  the  new  way  of  reafoning,  without  being  guilty  of  what  made  them  fo ;  and 
fo  was  brought  into  a  chapter,  wherein  I  thought  myfelf  not  concerned  :  which 
was  managed  fo,  that  my  book  was  all  along  quoted,  and  others  argued  againft  ; 
others  were  entitled  to  what  I  faid,  and  I,  to  what  others  faid,  without  know¬ 
ing  why,  or  how.  Nor  am  I  yet,  I  mud  own,  much  enlightened  in  the  rea- 
fon  of  it :  that  was  the  caufe,  why  I  then  thought  it  a  new  way  of  writing; 
and  that  mud  be  my  apology  for  thinking  fo  dill,  till  I  light  upon,  or  am  direc¬ 
ted  to,  fome  author,  who  has  ever  writ  thus  before. 

And  thus  I  come  to  the  end  of  what  your  Lorddiip  has  faid,  to  that  part 
of  my  letter,  which  your  Lorddiip  calls  my  complaint ;  wherein,  I  think,  I 
have  omitted  nothing  which  your  Lordlhip  has  alleged  for  the  fatisfadion  of 
others,  or  myfelf,  under  thofe  two  heads,  of  the  occafion  of  your  Lorddiip’s 
way  of  writing,  as  you  did,  and  the  care  you  took  not  to  be  mifunderdood. 
And  if,  my  Lord,  as  to  me,  it  has  not,  podibly,  had  all  the  fuccefs,  your 
Lordlhip  propofed ;  I  beg  your  Lorddiip  to  attribute  it  to  my  dulnefs,  or  any 
thing,  rather  than  an  unwillingnefs  to  be  fatisded. 

My  Lord,  I  fo  little  love  controverfy,  that  I  never  began  a  difpute  with 
any  body  ;  nor  {hall  ever  continue  it,  where  others  begin  with  me,  any  longer 
than  the  appearance  of  truth,  which  fird  made  me  write,  obliges  me  not  to 
quit  it.‘  But  lead  of  all,  would  I  have  any  controverfy  with  your  Lorddiip,  if 
I  had  any  dedgn  in  writing,  but  the  defence  of  truth.  I  do  not  know  my 
own  weaknefs,  or  your  Lordlhip’s  drength  fo  little,  as  to  enter  the  lids  with 
your  Lorddiip,  only  for  a  tryal  of  {kill,  or  the  vain  and  ridiculous  hopes  of 
victory.  Nothing,  I  know,  but  truth  on  my  fide,  can  fupport  me  againd  fo 
great  a  man ;  whofe  very  name  in  writing,  and  authority  in  the  learned  world, 
is  of  weight  enough  to  crufh,  and  fink,  whatever  opinion  has  not  that  folid  bafis 
to  bear  it  up. 

There  are  men,  that  enter  into  difputes  to  get  a  name  in  controverfy,  or 
for  fome  little  by-ends  of  a  party :  your  Lorddiip  has  been  fo  long  in  the 
fird  rank  of  the  men  of  letters ;  and,  by  common  confent,  fettled  at  the  top 
of  this  learned  age,  that  it  mud  pafs  for  the  utmod  folly,  not  to  think,  that, 
if  your  Lorddiip  condefcended  fo  far,  as  to  meddle  with  any  of  the  opinions 
of  fo  inconfiderable  a  man,  as  I  am,  it.  was  with  a  defign  to  convince  me  of 
my  errors,  and  not  to  gain  reputation  on  one,  fo  infinitely  bdow  your  match. 
It  is  upon  this  ground,  that  1  dill  continue  to  offer  my  doubts  to  your  Lord¬ 
diip,  in  thofe  parts,  wherein  I  am  not  yet  fo  happy  as  to  be  convinced ;  and 
it  is  with  this  fatisfadion,  I  return  this  anfwer  to  your  Lorddiip,  that,  if  I 
am  in  a  midake,  your  Lorddiip  will  certainly  deted  it,  and  lead  me  into  the 
truth  ;  which  I  diall  embrace,  with  the  acknowledgment  of  the  benefit  I  have 
received  from  your  Lorddiip’s  inftrudions,  And,  that  your  Lorddiip,  in  the 
mean  time,  will  have  the  goodnefs  to  allow  me,  as  becomes  a  fcholar,  willing 
to  profit  by  the;  favour  you  do  me,  to  fhew  your  Lorddiip  where  I  dick,  and 
in  what  points  your  Lorddiip’s  arguments  have  failed  to  work  upon  me.  For, 
as,  on  the  one  fide,  it  would  not  become  one,  that  would  learn  of  your  Lord¬ 
fhip,  to  acknowledge  himfelf  convinced,  before  he  is  convinced ;  and  I  know, 
your  Lorddiip  wrould  blame  me  for  it,  if  I  diould  do  fo  :  fo,  on  the  other  fide, 
to  continue  to  dident  from  your  Lorddiip,  where  you  have  done  me  the  honour 
to  take  pains  with  me,  without  giving  you  my  reafons  for  it,  would,  I  think, 
be  an  ungrateful  and  unmannerly  fullennefs. 

Your  Lorddiip  has  had  the  goodnefs  to  write  feveral  leaves,  to  give  me 
fatisfadion  as  to  the  matter  of  my  complaints.  I  return  your  Lorddiip  my  moft 
humble  thanks,  for  this  great  condefcenfion  ;  which  I  take  as  a  pledge,  that  you 
will  bear  with  the  reprefentation  of  my  doubts,  in  other  points,  wherein 
I  am  fo  unlucky,  as  not  to  be  yet  thoroughly  enlightened  by  your  Lorddiip. 
And  fo  I  go  on  to  the  remaining  parts  of  your  letter,  which,  I  think,  may  be 
comprehended  under  thefe  two,  viz.  thofe  things  in  my  Effay,  which  your 
Lorddiip  now  charges,  as  concerned  in  the  controverfy  of  the  Trinity ;  and 
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others,  as  faulty  in  themfelves,  whether  we  confider  them  with  refpeft  to  any 
doftrmes  of  religion,  or  no. 

In  the  clofe  of  your  Lordlhip’s  letter,  after  fome  other  exprelfions  of  civility 
P.  133.  to  me,  for  which  I  return  your  Lordlhip  my  thanks,  I  find  thefe  words: 

“  I  do  allure  you,  that  it  is  out  of  no  difrefpeft,  or  the  lead  ill-will  to  you, 

“  that  I  have  again  confidered  this  matter ;  but  becaufe  I  am  further  convinced, 

“  that,  as  you  have  dated  your  notion  of  ideas,  it  may  be  of  dangerous  confe- 
“  quence  to  that  article  of  chridian  faith,  which  I  endeavoured  to  defend.” 

This  now  is  a  direft  charge  againd  my  book;  and  I  mud  own  it  a  great 
fatisfaftion  to  me,  that  I  lhall  now  be  no  longer  at  a  lofs,  who  it  is  your  Lord- 
fhip  means ;  that  I  diall  dand  by  myfelf,  and  by  myfelf  anfwer  for  my  own 
faults,  and  not  be  fo  placed  in  fuch  an  afiociation  with  others,  that  will  hinder 
me  from  knowing,  what  is  my  particular  guilt,  and  diare  in  the  accufation. 
Had  your  Lordlhip  done  me  the  favour  to  have  treated  me  fo  before,  you  had 
heard  nothing  of  all  thofe  complaints,  which  have  been  fo  troublefome  to  your 
Lordlhip. 

To  take  now  a  right  view  of  this  matter,  it  is  fit  to  confider  the  beginning 
and  progrefs  of  it :  your  Lordlhip  had  a  controverfy  with  the  Unitarians ;  they, 
in  their  anfwer  to  your  Lordfhip’s  fermons,  and  elfewhere,  talk  of  ideas ;  the 
author  of  Chridianity  not  myderious  (whether  an  Unitarian,  or  no,  your  Lord¬ 
lhip  fays  not,  neither  do  I  enquire,)  gives  an  account  of  reafon,  which,  as  your 
Lorddiip  fays,  fuppofes  certainty  to  confid  only  in  clear  and  didinft  ideas :  and, 
becaufe  he  exprelfes  himfelf  in  fome  other  things,  conformable  to  what  I  had 
faid  in  my  book,  my  book  is  brought  into  the  controverfy,  tho’  there  be  no  Inch 
opinion  in  it,  as  your  Lordlhip  oppofed.  For  what  that  was,  is  plain,  both 
from  what  has  been  obferved  out  of  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  chapter  of  your 
Vindication  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  fourteenth  page  of  your  letter,  viz.  this 
propofition,  “  That  certainty,  as  to  matters  of  faith,  is  founded  upon  clear  and 
“  didinft  ideas But  my  book  not  having  that  propofition  in  it,  which  your 
Lordlhip  then  oppofed,  as  overthrowing  myderies  of  faith,  at  that  time,  fell, 
by  I  know  not  what  chance  and  misfortune,  into  the  Unitarian  controverfy. 

Upon  examination,  my  book  being  not  found  guilty  of  that  propofition, 
which  your  Lordlhip,  in  your  Vindication  of  the  doftrine  of  the  Trinity,  op¬ 
pofed,  becaufe  it  overthrows  the  myderies  of  faith  ;  I  thought  it  acquitted,  and 
clear  from  that  controverfy.  No,  it  mud  not  efcape  fo :  your  Lorddiip,  having 
again  confidered  this  matter,  has  found  new  matter  of  accufation,  and  a  new 
charge  is  brought  againd  my  book  ;  and  what  now  is  it  ?  Even  this,  “  That,  as 
“  I  have  dated  my  notion  of  ideas,  it  may  be  of  dangerous  confequence  to  that 
“  article  of  the  chridian  faith,  which  your  Lordlhip  has  endeavoured  to  de- 
“  fend.” 

The  accufation  then,  as  it  now  dands,  is,  that  my  notion  of  ideas  may  be 
of  dangerous  confequence,  &c. 

Such  an  accufation  as  this,  brought  in  any  court  in  England,  would,  no 
doubt,  be  thought  to  drew  a  great  inclination  to  have  the  accufed  be  fufpefted, 
rather  than  any  evidence  of  being  guilty  of  any  thing  ;  and  fo  would  imme¬ 
diately  be  difmified,  without  hearing  any  plea  to  it.  But  in  controverfies,  in 
print,  wherein  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  judgment  of  mankind,  the  drift  rules 
of  proceeding  in  judice,  are  not  always  thought  necefiary  to  be  obferved  ;  and 
the  fentence  of  thofe,  who  are  appealed  to,  being  never  formally  pronounced,  a 
caufe  can  never  be  difmilTed,  as  long  as  the  profecutor  is  pleafed  to  continue,  or 
renew  his  charge. 

As  to  the  matter  in  hand,  tho’  what  your  Lordlhip  fays  here,  againd  my 
book,  be  nothing  but  your  apprehenfion  of  what  may  be  ;  yet  no  body  will 
think  it  drange,  or  unl'uitable  to  your  Lordlhip’s  character  and  dation,  to  be 
watchful  over  any  article  of  the  chridian  faith,  efpecially  one,  that  you  have 
endeavoured  to  defend  ;  and  to  warn  the  world  of  any  thing,  your  Lordlhip 
may  fufpeft  to  be  of  dangerous  confequence  to  it,  as  far  as  you  can  efpy  it. 
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And  to  this  give  me  leave,  my  Lord,  to  attribute  the  trouble  your  Lordfhip  has 
been  at,  to  write  again  in  this  matter. 

Another  thing  I  muft  take  notice  of,  in  this  your  Lordfhip’s  new  charge 
againft  my  book,  that  it  is  againft  my  notion  of  ideas,  as  I  have  Hated  it.  This 
containing  all  that  I  have  faid,  in  my  Eflay,  concerning  ideas,  which,  as  your 
Lordfhip  takes  notice,  is  not  a  little  ;  your  Lordfhip,  I  know,  would  not  be 
thought  to  leave  fo  general  an  accufation  upon  my  book,  as  you  could  receive 
no  anfwer  to :  and  therefore,  tho’  your  Lordfhip  has  not  been  pleafed  plainly 
to  fpecify  here  the  particulars,  in  my  notion  of  ideas,  which  your  Lordfhip  ap¬ 
prehends  to  be  of  dangerous  confequence  to  that  article,  which  your  Lordfhip 
has  defended  ;  I  fhall  endeavour  to  find  them,  in  other  parts  of  your  letter. 

Your  Lordfhip’s  words,  in  the  immediately  preceding  page,  run  thus:  P.132, 
“  I  can  eafily  bear  the  putting  of  philofophical  notions  into  a  modern  and 
“  fafhionable  drefs.” 

<c  Let  men  exprefs  their  minds,  by  ideas,  if  they  pleafe ;  and  take  pleafure 
“  in  forting,  and  comparing,  and  connecting  of  them,  I  am  not  forward  to  con- 
“  demn  them  :  for  every  age  muft  have  its  new  modes  ;  and  it  is  very  well,  if 
“  truth  and  reafon  be  received  in  any  garb.  I  was,  therefore,  far  enough  from 
ft  condemning  your  way  of  ideas,  until  I  found  it  made  the  only  ground  of 
u  certainty,  and  made  ufe  of,  to  overthrow  the  myfleries  of  our  faith,  as  I 

told  you  in  the  beginning.” 

These  words,  leading  to  your  Lordfhip’s  accufation,  I  thought  the  likelieft 
to  fhew  me  what  it  was  in  my  book,  that  your  Lordfhip  now  declared  againft, 
as  what  might  be  of  dangerous  confequence  to  that  article,  you  have  defended ; 
and  that  feemed  to  me,  to  lie  in  thefe  two  particulars,  viz.  the  making  fo  much 
ufe  of  the  word  ideas ;  and  my  placing,  as  I  do,  certainty  in  ideas,  i.  e.  in  the 
things  fignifted  by  them.  And  thefe  two  feem  here  to  be  the  particulars,  which 
your  Lordfhip  comprehends,  under  my  way  by  ideas.  But  that  I  might  not  be 
led  into  miftake,  by  this  pafiage,  which  feemed  a  little  more  obfeure  and  doubtful 
to  me,  than  I  could  have  wifhed  ;  I  confulted  thofe  other  places,  wherein  your 
Lordfhip  feemed  to  exprefs  what  it  was,  that  your  Lordfhip  now  accufed  in  my 
book,  in  reference  to  the  Unitarian  controverfy  5  and  which  your  Lordfhip  ap¬ 
prehends,  may  be  of  dangerous  confequence  to  that  article. 

YouR  Lordfhip,  in  the  clofe  of  the  words  above-quoted,  out  of  the  13  2d 
page  of  your  anfwer,  tells  me  :  “  you  were  far  enough  from  condemning  my 
**  way  of  ideas,  till  your  Lordfhip  found  it  made  the  only  ground  of  certainty, 
tc  and  made  ufe  of,  to  overthrow  the  myfteries  of  our  faith,  as  you  told  me 
*“  in  the  beginning.” 

My  Lord,  the  way  of  ideas,  which  your  Lordfhip  oppofed  at  firft,  was  the 
way  of  certainty  only  by  clear  and  diftinxft  ideas ;  as  appears  by  your  words  above- 
quoted,  out  of  your  14th  page:  but  that,  your  Lordfhip  now  knows,  was  not 
my  way  of  certainty  by  ideas ;  and  therefore  that,  and  all  the  ufe  can  be  made  of 
it,  to  overthrow  the  myfteries  of  our  faith,  be  that  as  it  will,  cannot  anymore 
be  charged  on  my'  book,  but  is  quite  out  of  doors :  and,  therefore,  what  you 
laid  in  the  beginning,  gave  me  no  light  into  what  was  your  Lordfhip’s  prefent. 
accufation-. 

Bu  t,  page  the  23d,  I  found  thefe  words :  <c,  when  new  terms  are  made  ufe  p.  zt 

of,  by  ill  men,  to  promote  fcepticifm  and  infidelity,  and  to  overthrow  the 
“  myfteries  of  our  faith,  we  have  then  reafon  to  inquire  into  them,  and  to  ex- 
“  amine  the  foundation  and  tendency  of  them.  And  this  was  the  true  and 
“  only  reafon,  of  my  looking  into  this  way  of  certainty  by  ideas,  becaufe  I 
“  found  it  applied  to  fuch  purpofes.’*  .  . 

Here,  my  Lord,  your  Lordfhip  feems  to  lay  your  accufation  wholly  againft 
new  terms  and  their  tendency. 

An  d  in  another  place,  your  Lordfhip  has  thefe  words  t 

“  The  world  hath  been  ftrangely  amufed  with  ideas  of  late;  and  we  have  P.  93, 
“  been  told,  that  ftrange  things  might  be  done,  by  the  help  of  the  ideas ;  and 
“  yet  thefe  ideas,  at  laft,  come  to  be  only  common  notions  of  things,  which 
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“  we  muft  make  ufe  of,  in  our  reafoning.  You  [i.  e.  the  author  of  the  Efluy 
«  concerning  Human  Underftanding]  fay,  in  that  chapter  about  the  exigence 
“  of  God,  you  thought  it  moft  proper  to  exprefs  yourfelf,  in  the  molt  ufual 
“  and  familiar  way,  by  common  words  and  expreffions.  I  would  you  had  done 
“  fo  quite  through  your  book;  for  then  you  had  never  given  that  occafion  to 
“  the  enemies  of  our  faith,  to  take  up  your  new  way  of  ideas,  as  an  effedual 
“  battery,  (as  they  imagined)  againft  the  myfteries  of  the  chriftian  faith.  But  you 
“  might  have  enjoyed  the  fatisfadion  of  your  ideas,  long  enough,  before  I  had 
“  taken  notice  of  them,  unlefs  I  had  found  them  employed  about  doing  mifchief.” 

By  which  places  it  is  plain,  that  that,  which  your  Lordfhip  apprehends,  in 
my  book,  “  may  be  of  dangerous  confequence,  to  the  article,  which  your  Lord- 
“  fhip  has  endeavoured  to  defend,”  is  my  introducing  new  terms;  and  that, 
which  your  Lordfhip  inftances  in,  is  that  of  ideas.  And  the  reafon,  your  Lord- 
fhip  gives,  in  every  of  thefe  places,  why  your  Lordfhip  has  fuch  an  apprehen- 
fion  of  ideas,  as  “  that  they  may  be  of  dangerous  confequence  to  that  article  of 
“  faith,  which  your  Lordfhip  has  endeavoured  to  defend,  is,  becaufe  they  have 
“  been  applied  to  fuch  purpofes.  And  I  might  (your  Lordfliip  fays)  have  en- 
“  joyed  the  fatisfadtion  of  my  ideas,  long  enough,  before  you  had  taken  notice 
“  of  them,  unlefs  your  Lordfhip  had  found  them  employed  in  doing  mifchief.” 
Which,  at  laft,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  amounts  to  thus  much,  and  no  more, 
viz.  that  your  Lordfhip  fears  ideas,  i.  e.  the  term,  ideas,  may,  fome  time  or 
other,  prove  of  very  dangerous  confequence  to  what  your  Lordfliip  has  endea¬ 
voured  to  defend,  becaufe  they  have  been  made  ufe  of,  in  arguing  againft  it* 
For  I  am  fure  your  Lordfhip  does  not  mean  that  you  apprehend  the  things,  fig¬ 
nified  by  ideas,  “  may  be  of  dangerous  confequence  to  the  article  of  faith,  your 
<c  Lordfhip  endeavours  to  defend,”  becaufe  they  have  been  made  ufe  of, 
againft  it :  for  (befides  that  your  Lordfhip  mentions  terms)  that  would  be  to  ex¬ 
pert  that  thofe,  who  oppofe  that  article,  fhould  oppofe  it,  without  any 
thoughts :  for  the  thing  fignified  by  ideas,  is  nothing  but  the  immediate  obje&s 
of  our  minds,  in  thinking :  fo  that*  unlefs  any  one  can  oppofe  the  article,  your 
Lordfhip  defends,  without  thinking  on  fomething,  he  muft  ufe  the  things  fig¬ 
nified  by  ideas :  for  he,  that  thinks,  muft  have  fome  immediate  object  of  his 
mind,  in  thinking,  i.  e.  muft  have  ideas. 

Bu  t  whether  it  be  the  name,  or  the  thing ;  ideas  in  found,  or  ideas  in 
fignification,  that  your  Lordfhip  apprehends  may  be  of  dangerous  confequence 
to  that  article  of  faith,  which  your  Lordfhip  endeavours  to  defend  ;  it  feems  to 
me,  I  will  not  fay  a  new  way  of  reafoning,  (for  that  belongs  to  me)  but  were 
it  not  your  Lordfhip’s,  I  fhould  think  it  a  very  extraordinary  way  of  reafoning, 
to  write  againft  a  book,  wherein  your  Lordfhip  acknowledges,  they  are  not  ufed 
to  bad  purpofes,  nor  imployed  to  do  mifchief ;  only,  becaufe  that  you  find,  that 
ideas  are,  by  thofe  who  oppofe  your  Lordfhip,  employed  to  do  mifchief ;  and 
fo  apprehend,  they  may  be  of  dangerous  confequence  to  the  article,  your  Lord¬ 
fhip  has  engaged  in  the  defence  of.  For,  whether  ideas,  as  terms,  or  ideas,  as  the 
immediate  objects  of  the  mind,  fignified  by  thofe  terms,  may  be,  in  your  Lord¬ 
fhip’s  apprehenfion,  of  dangerous  confequence  to  that  article ;  I  do  not  fee, 
how  your  Lordfhip’s  writing  againft  the  notion  of  ideas,  as  ftated  in  my  book, 
will  at  all  hinder  your  oppofers  from  employing  them,  in  doing  mifchief,  as 
before. 

However,  be  that  as  it  will,  fo  it  is,  that  your  Lordfhip  apprehends  thefe 
“  new  terms,  thefe  ideas,  with  which  the  world  hath,  of  late,  been  fo  ftrangely 
tc  amufed  (tho*  at  laft  they  come  to  be  only  common  notions  of  things,  as  your 
93*  “  Lordfhip  owns)  may  be  of  dangerous  confequence  to  that  article.” 

My  Lord,  if  any,  in  their  anfwer  to  your  Lordfhip’s  fermons,  and,  in  their 
other  pamphlets,  wherein  your  Lordfhip  complains,  they  have  talked  fo  much  of 
ideas,  have  been  troubiefome  to  your  Lordfhip  with  that  term ;  it  ishiot  ftrange, 
that  your  Lordfhip  fhould  be  tired  with  that  found :  but  how  natural  foever  it 
be  to  our  weak  conftitutions,  to  be  offended  with  any  found,  wherewith  an  im¬ 
portunate  din  hath  been  made  about  our  ears ;  yet,  my  [Lord,  I  know  your 
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Lordfhip  has  a  better  opinion  of  the  articles  of  our  faith,  than  to  think  any  of 
them  can  be  overturned,  or  fo  much  as  fhaken  with  a  breath,  formed  into  any 
found,  or  term,  whatfoever. 

Names  are  but  the  arbitrary  marks  of  conceptions,  and  fo  they  be  fuffi- 
ciently  appropriated  to  them,  in  their  ufe,  I  know  no  other  difference  any  of 
them  have,  in  particular,  but  as  they  are  of  eafy,  or  difficult,  pronunciation, 
and  of  a  more,  or  lefs,  pleafant  found :  and  what  particular  antipathies  there 
may  be  in  men,  to  fome  of  them,  upon  that  account,  is  not  eafy  to  be  forefeen. 
This  I  am  fure,  no  term  whatfoever  in  itfelf  bears,  one  more  than  another, 
any  oppofition  to  truth  of  any  kind ;  they  are  only  proportions,  that  do,  or 
can,  oppofe  the  truth  of  any  article,  or  doctrine :  and  thus  no  term  is  privileged 
from  being  fet  in  oppofition  to  truth. 

Th  ere  is  no  word  to  be  found,  which  may  not  be  brought  into  a  propor¬ 
tion,  wherein  the  molt  facred  and  moft  evident  truths  may  be  oppofed  j  but 
that  is  not  a  fault  in  the  term,  but  him  that  ufes  it :  and,  therefore,  I  cannot 
early  perfuade  myfelf  (whatever  your  Lordfhip  hath  faid,  in  the  heat  of  your 
concern)  that  you  have  bellowed  fo  much  pains  upon  my  book,  becaufe  the 
word,  idea,  is  fo  much  ufed  there.  For  tho’  upon  my  faying,  in  my  chapter 
about  the  exiflence  of  God,  “  that  I  fcarce  ufed  the  word,  idea,  in  that  whole  P. 
“  chapter ;  your  Lordfhip  wifhes,  that  I  had  done  fo  quite  thro’  my  book  :  yet 
I  muff  rather  look  upon  that  as  a  compliment  to  me,  wherein  your  Lordfhip 
wifhed,  that  my  book  had  been,  all  thro’,  fuited  to  vulgar  readers,  not  ufed 
to  that,  and  the  like  terms,  than  that  your  Lordfhip  has  fuch  an  apprehenfion 
of  the  word,  idea ;  or  that  there  is  any  fuch  harm  in  the  ufe  of  it,  inftead  of  P. 
the  word,  notion,  (with  which  your  Lordfhip  feems  to  take  it  to  agree,  in  fig- 
nification)  that  your  Lordfhip  would  think  it  worth  your  while  to  fpend  any  part 
of  your  valuable  time  and  thoughts,  about  my  book,  for  having  the  word, 
idea,  fo  often  in  it :  for  this  would  be  to  make  your  Lordfhip  to  write  only 
againfl  an  impropriety  of  fpeech.  I  own  to  your  Lordfhip,  it  is  a  great  con- 
defcenfion  in  your  Lordfhip  to  have  done  it,  if  that  word  have  fuch  a  fhare, 
in  what  your  Lordfhip  has  writ  againfl  my  book,  as  fome  expreffions  would 
perfuade  one ;  and  I  would,  for  the  fatisfadtion  of  your  Lordfhip,  change  the 
term  of  idea  for  a  better,  if  your  Lordfhip,  or  any  one,  could  help  me  to  it. 
For,  that  notion  will  not  fo  well  Hand  for  every  immediate  objedl  of  the  mind, 
in  thinking,  as  idea  does,  I  have  (as  I  guefs)  fomewhere  given  a  reafon  in  my 
book,  by  fhewing  that  the  term,  notion,  is  more  peculiarly  appropriated  to 
a  certain  fort  of  thofe  objects,  which  I  call  mixed  modes :  and,  I  think,  it 
would  not  found  altogether  fo  well,  to  fay,  the  notion  of  red,  and  the  notion  of 
a  horfe  j  as  the  idea  of  red,  and  the  idea  of  a  horfe.  But  if  any  one  thinks 
it  will,  I  contend  not ;  for  I  have  no  fondnefs  for,  nor  antipathy  to  any  par¬ 
ticular,  articulate  founds :  nor  do  I  think  there  is  any  fpell,  or  fafcination  in  any 
of  them. 

But  be  the  word,  idea,  proper,  or  improper,  I  do  not  fee,  how  it  is  the 
better,  or  worfe,  becaufe  ill  men  have  made  ufe  of  it,  or  becaufe  it  has  been 
made  ufe  of  to  bad  purpofes :  for  if  that  be  a  reafon  to  condemn,  or  lay  it  by, 
we  mufl  lay  by  the  terms  of  fcripture,  reafon,  perception,  diflindl,  clear,  &c. 
nay,  the  name  of  God,  himfelf,  will  not  efcape :  for  I  do  not  think  any  one  of 
thefe,  or  any  other  term,  can  be  produced,  which  has  not  been  made  ufe  of,  by 
fuch  men,  and  to  fuch  purpofes.  And,  therefore,  “  if  the  Unitarians,  in  their 
“  late  pamphlets,  have  talked  very  much  of,  and  flrangely  amufed  the  world 
“  with,  ideas I  cannot  believe  your  Lordfhip  will  think  that  word  one  jot 
the  worfe,  or  the  more  dangerous,  becaufe  they  ufe  it  $  any  more  than,  for  the 
ufe  of  them,  you  will  think  reafon,  or  fcripture  terms’  ill,  or  dangerous.  And, 
therefore,  what  your  Lordfhip  fays,  in  the  bottom  of  this  ninety-third  page,  that 
“  I  might  have  enjoyed  the  fatisfadlion  of  my  ideas,  long  enough,  before  your 
“  Lordfhip  had  taken  notice  of  them,  unlefs  you  had  found  them  employed  in 
“  doing  mifchiefj”  will,  I  prefume,  when  your  Lordfhip  has  confidered  again 
of  this  matter,  prevail  with  your  Lordfhip,  to  let  me  enjoy  flill  the  fatisfadlion. 
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I  take  in  my  ideas,  i.  e.  as  much  fatisfa&ion  as  I  can  take,  in  fo  fmall  a  matter, 
as  is  the  ufing  of  a  proper  term,  notwithftanding  it  fhould  be  imployed  by 
Others,  in  doing  mifehief. 

For,  my  Lord,  if  I  fhould  leave  it  wholly  out  of  my  book,  and  fubftitute 
the  word  notion,  every  where,  in  the  room  of  it ;  and  every  body  elfe  do  fo 
too,  (tho’  your  Lordfhip  does  not,  I  fuppofe,  fufpeCt  that  I  have  the  vanity  to 
think,  they  would  follow  my  example)  my  book  would,  it  feems,  be  the  more 
to  your  Lordfhip’s  liking  :  but  I  do  not  fee  how  this  would  one  jot  abate  the 
mifehief,  your  Lordfhip  complains  of  :  for  the  Unitarians  might  as  much  em¬ 
ploy  notions,  as  they  do  now  ideas,  to  do  mifehief ;  unlefs  they  are  fuch  fools 
as  to  think,  they  can  conjure  with  this  notable  word,  idea,  and  that  the  force, 
of  what  they  fay,  lies  in  the  found,  and  not  in  the  fignification  of  their  terms. 

This  I  am  fure  of,  that  the  truths  of  the  chriftian  religion  can  be  no  more 
battered  by  one  word,  than  another ;  nor  can  they  be  beaten  down,  nor  endan¬ 
gered,  by  any  found  whatfoever :  and  I  am  apt  to  flatter  myfelf,  that  your 
Lordfhip  is  fatisfied,  there  is  no  harm  in  the  word,  ideas,  becaufe  you  fay, 
you  fhould  not  have  taken  any  notice  of  my  ideas,  “  if  the  enemies  of  our 
tc  faith  had  not  taken  up  my  new  way,  of  ideas,  as  an  effectual  battery  againft 
“  the  myfteries  of  the  chriftian  faith.”  In  which  place,  by  new  way  of  ideas, 
nothing,  I  think,  can  be  conftrued  to  be  meant,  but  my  expreffing  myfelf,  by 
that  of  ideas ;  and  not  by  other  more  common  words,  and  of  antienter  hand¬ 
ing  in  the  Englifh  language. 

My  new  way  by  ideas,  or  my  way  by  ideas,  which  often  occurs  in  yourLord- 
Ihip’s  letter,  is,  I  confefs,  a  very  large  and  doubtful  expreffion ;  and  may, 
in  the  full  latitude,  comprehend  my  whole  Effay :  becaufe  treating  in  it,  of 
the  Underftanding,  which  is  nothing  but  the  faculty  of  thinking,  I  could  not 
well  treat  of  that  faculty  of  the  mind,  which  confifts  in  thinking,  without 
confidering  the  immediate  objects  of  the  mind,  in  thinking,  which  I  call  ideas  i 
And,  therefore,  in  treating  of  the  underftanding,  I  grief  it  will  not  be  thought 
ftrange,  that  the  greateft  part  of  my  book  has  been  taken  up,  in  confidering 
what  thefe  objects  of  the  mind,  in  thinking,  are,  whence  they  come,  what 
ufe  the  mind  makes  of  them,  in  its  feveral  ways  of  thinking ;  and  what  are 
the  outward  marks,  whereby  it  fignifies  them  to  others,  or  records  them  for  its 
own  ufe.  And  this,  in  fhort,  is  my  way  by  ideas,  that  which  your  Lordfhip 
Calls  my  new  way  by  ideas  ;  which,  my  Lord,  if  it  be  new,  it  is  but-  a  new 
hiftory  of  an  old  thing :  for,  I  think,  it  will  not  be  doubted,  that  men  always 
performed  the  actions  of  thinking,  reafoning,  believing,  and  knowing,  juft  after 
the  fame  manner,  that  they  do  now :  tho’,  whether  the  fame  account  has  here¬ 
tofore  been  given  of  the  way,  how  they  performed  thefe  a&ions,  or  wherein 
they  confifted,  I  do  not  know.  Were  I  as  well  read  as  your  Lordfhip,  I  fhould 
P.  Si.  have  been  fafe  from  that  gentle  reprimand  of  your  Lordfhip’s  for  <c  thinking 
<c  my  way  of  ideas  new,  for  want  of  looking  into  other  men’s  thoughts,  which 
“  appear  in  their  books.” 

Your  Lordfhip’s  words,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  your  inftru&ions  in  the 
cafe,  and  as  a  warning  to  others,  who  will  be  fo  bold  adventurers  as  to  fpin  any 
thing  barely  out  of  their  own  thoughts,  I  fhall  fet  down  at  large  ;  and  they 
P.  So.  run  thus :  “  whether  you  took  this  way  of  ideas,  from  the  modern  philofopher, 
“  mentioned  by  you,  is  not  at  all  material;  but  I  intended  no  reflection  upon 
cc  you  in  it  (for  that  you  mean,  by  my  commending  you,  as  a  fcholar  of  fo 
<c  great  a  mafter)  I  never  meant  to  take  from  you  the  honour  of  your  own  in- 
‘c  ventions ;  and  1  do  believe  you,  when  you  fay,  that  you  wrote  from  your 
“  own  thoughts,  and  the  ideas  you  had  there.  But  many  things  may  feem 
<c  new  to  one,  who  converfes  only  with  his  own  thoughts,  which  really  are  not 
fo ;  as  he  may  find,  when  he  looks  into  the  thoughts  of  other  men,  which 
appear  in  their  books.  And  therefore,  altho’  I  have  a  juft  efteem  for  the 
“  invention  of  fuch  who  can  fpin  volumes  barely  out  of  their  own  thoughts  ;  yet 
I  am  apt  to  think,  they  would  oblige  the  world  more,  if,  after  they  have 
thought  fo  much  themfelves,  they  would  examine  what  thoughts  others  have 
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cc  had  before  them,  concerning  the  fame  things ;  that  fo  thofe  may  not  be 
“  thought  their  own  inventions,  which  are  common  to  themfelves  and  others. 

“  If  a  man  fhould  try  all  the  magrietical  experiments  himfelf,  and  publifh  them, 

“  as  his  own  thoughts,  he  might  take  himfelf  to  be  the  inventor  of  them  : 

<:  but  he  that  examines  and  compares  with  them  what  Gibbert,  and  others,  have 
“  done  before  him,  will  not  diminifh  the  praife  of  his  diligence,  but  may  wifh  he 
“  had  compared  his  thoughts  with  other  men’s ;  by  which  the  world  would  re- 
“  ceive  greater  advantage,  altho’  he  loft  the  honour  of  being  an  original.” 

To  alleviate  my  fault  herein,  I  agree  with  your  Lordfhip,  “  that  many  things 
“  may  feem  new,  to  one,  that  converfes  only  with  his  own  thoughts,  which 
“  really  are  not  fo  But  I  muft  crave  leave  to  fuggeft  to  your  Lordfhip,  that 
if,  in  the  fpinning  them  out  of  his  own  thoughts,  they  feem  new  to  him,  he 
is  certainly  the  inventor  of  them ;  and  they  may  as  juftly  be  thought  his  own  • 

invention,  as  any  one’s,  and  he  is  as  certainly  the  inventor  of  them,  as  any  one, 

who  thought  on  them,  before  him :  the  diftinftion  of  invention,  or  not  in¬ 
vention,  lying  not  in  thinking  firft,  or  not  firft,  but  in  borrowing,  or  not  bor¬ 
rowing,  your  thoughts  from  another :  and  he  to  whom,  fpinning  them  out  of 
his  own  thoughts,  they  feem  new,  could  not  certainly  borrow  them  from  ano¬ 
ther.  So  he  truly  invented  printing  in  Europe,  who  without  any  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  Chinefe,  fpun  it  out  of  his  own  thoughts ;  tho’  it  were  ever  fo 
true,  that  the  Chinefe  had  the  ufe  of  printing,  nay,  of  printing  in  the  very 

fame  way  among  them,  many  ages  before  him.  So  that  he,  that  fpins  any 

thing  out  of  his  own  thoughts,  that  feems  new  to  him,  cannot  ceafe  to  think  it 
his  own  invention,  fhould  he  examine  ever  fo  far,  what  thoughts  others  have  had 
before  him,  concerning  the  fame  thing ;  and  fhould  find,  by  examining,  that 
they  had  the  fame  thoughts  too. 

But  what  great  obligation  this  would  be  to  the  world,  or  weighty  caufc  of 
turning  over  and  looking  into  books,  I  confefs  I  do  not  fee.  The  great  end  to 
me,  in  converfing  with  my  own,  or  other  men’s,  thoughts,  in  matters  of  fpe- 
culation,  is  to  find  truth,  without  being  much  concerned,  whether  my  own 
fpinning  of  it  out  of  mine,  or  their  fpinning  of  it  out  of  their  own  thoughts, 
helps  me  to  it.  And  how  little  I  affedt  the  honour  of  an  original,  may  be 
feen,  in  that  place  of  my  book,  where,  if  any  where,  that  itch  of  vain-glory 
was  likelieft  to  have  fhewn  itfelf,  had  I  been  fo  over-run  with  il,  as  to  need 
a  cure.  It  is  where  I  fpeak  of  certainty  in  thefe  following  words,  taken  notice 
of,  by  your  Lordfhip,  in  another  place :  “  I  think  I  have  fhewn,  wherein  it  is,  P.  39. 

“  that  certainty,  real  certainty,  confifts ;  which,  whatever  it  was  to  others, 

“  was,  I  confefs,  to  me,  heretofore,  one  of  thofe  deliderata,  which  I  found 
<c  great  want  of.” 

Here,  my  Lord,  however  new  this  feemed  to  me,  and  the  more  fo,  be- 
caufe,  poffibly,  I  had  in  vain  hunted  for  it,  in  the  books  of  others  ;  yet  I  fpoke 
of  it,  as  new  only  to  myfelf ;  leaving  others  in  the  undifturbed  poffeffion  of 
what  either  by  invention,  or  reading,  was  theirs  before ;  without  affuming  to 
myfelf  any  other  honour,  but  that  of  my  own  ignorance,  till  that  time,  if 
others  before  had  fhewn  wherein  certainty  lay.  And  yet,  my  Lord,  if  I  had, 
upon  this  occafion,  been  forward  to  afliime  to  myfelf  the  honour  of  an  origi¬ 
nal,  I  think  I  had  been  pretty  fafe  in  it ;  fince  I  fhould  have  had  your  Lordfhip 
for  my  guarantee  and  vindicator  in  that  point,  who  are  pleafed  to  call  it  new  ; 
and,  as  fuch,  to  write  againft  it. 

And  truly,  my  Lord,  in  this  refpedt,  my  book  has  had  very  unlucky  ftars, 
fince  it  hath  had  the  misfortune  to  difpleafe  your  Lordfhip,  with  many  things 
in  it,  for  their  novelty  ;  as  “  new  way  of  reafoning ;  new  hypothefis  about  rea-  v;nd.  p. 

“  fon  ;  new  fort  of  certainty ;  new  terms ;  new  way  of  ideas ;  new  method  234,  240. 

“  of  certainty,”  &c.  and  yet,  in  other  places,  your  Lordfhip  feems  to  think  it  Anfw.  p.  23, 
worthy  in  me,  of  your  Lordfhip’s  reflexion,  for  faying  but  what  others  have  ^ 
faid  before  :  as  where  I  fay,  “  in  the  different  make  of  men’s  tempers,  and  ap- 
cc  plication  of  their  thoughts,  fome  arguments  prevail  more  on  one,  and  fome 
“  on  another,  for  the  confirmation  of  the  fame  truth  j”  your  Lordfhip  aflcs, 

Vol.  I.  5  Q_  “  what 
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Vind.  p.  «  what  is  this  different  from  what  all  men  of  underftanding  have  faid  ?”  Again, 
249-  I  take  it,  your  Lordfhip  meant  not  thefe  words,  for  a  commendation  of  my 
P  23.  book,  where  you  fay ;  “  but  if  no  more  be  meant  by  the  Ample  ideas  that 
“  come  in,  by  fenfation  or  reflection,  and  their  being  the  foundation  of  our 
“  knowledge;  but  that  our  notions  of  things  come  in,  (either  from  our fenfes, 

“  or  the  exercife  of  our  minds ;  as  there  is  nothing  extraordinaiy  in  the  difco- 
“  very,  fo  your  Lordi'hip  is  far  enough  from  oppoling  that,  wherein  you  think 
“  all  mankind  are  agreed. 

P.  92.  “  And  again,  but  what  need  all  this  great  noife>  about  ideas  and  certainty, 

“  true  and  real  certainty  by  ideas ;  if,  after  all,  it  comes  only  to  this,  that  our 
“  ideas  only  reprefent  to  us  fuch  things,  from  whence  we  bring  arguments  to 
“  prove  the  truth  of  things  ? 

P.93.  “  And  the  world  hath  been  ftrangely  amufed  with  ideas  of  late;  and  we 

“  have  been  told,  that  ftrange  things  might  be  done  by  the  help  of  ideas;  and 
“  yet  thefe  ideas,  at  laft,  come  to  be  only  common  notions  of  things,  which 
‘c  we  muff  make  ufe  of,  in  our  reafoning.”  And  to  the  like  purpofe,  in  other 
places. 

Whether  therefore,  at  laff,  your  Lordfhip  will  refolve,  that  it  is  new, 
or  no,  or  more  faulty  by  its  being  new,  mult  be  left  to  your  Lordfhip.  This  I 
find,  by  it,  that  my  book  cannot  avoid  being  condemned  on  the  one  fide,  or 
the  other ;  nor  do  I  fee  a  poflibility  to  help  it.  If  there  be  readers,  that  like 
only  new  thoughts ;  or,  on  the  other  fide,  others  that  can  bear  nothing,  but 
what  can  be  juftified,  by  received  authorities  in  print ;  I  muff  defire  them  to 
make  themfelves  amends,  in  that  part,  which  they  like,  for  the  difpleafure, 
they  receive  in  the  other  :  but  if  many  fhould  be  fo  exaCt  as  to  find  fault  with 
both,  truly  I  know  not  well  what  to  fay  to  them.  The  cafe  is  a  plain  cafe, 
the  book  is  all  over  naught,  and  there  is  not  a  fentence  in  it,  that  is  not,  either 
for  its  antiquity,  or  novelty,  to  be  condemned  ;  and  fo  there  is  a  fhort  end  of 
it.  From  your  Lordfhip,  indeed,  in  particular,  I  can  hope  for  fomething 
$ \  35.  better  ;  for  your  Lordfhip  thinks  the  general  defign  of  it  fo  good,  that  that,  I 
flatter  myfelf,  would  prevail  on  your  Lordfhip,  to  preferve  it  from  the  fire. 

But,  as  to  the  way,  your  Lordfhip  thinks,  I  fhould  have  taken,  to  prevent 
the  having  it  thought  my  invention,  when  it  was  common  to  me  with  others ; 
it  unluckily  fo  fell  out,  in  the  fubjedt  of  my  Effay  of  Human  Underffanding, 
that  I  could  not  look  into  the  thoughts  of  other  men,  to  inform  myfelf. 
For  my  defign  being,  as  well  as  I  could,  to  copy  nature,  and  to  give  an  account 
of  the  operations  of  the  mind  in  thinking,  I  could  look  into  no  body’s  un¬ 
derftanding,  but  my  own,  to  fee  how  it  wrought ;  nor  have  a  profpedt  Into  other 
men’s  minds,  to  view  their  thoughts  there,  and  obferve  what  fteps  and  motions 
they  took,  and  by  what  gradations  they  proceeded,  in  their  acquainting  them¬ 
felves  with  truth,  and  their  advance  to  knowledge.  What  we  find  of  their 
thoughts,  in  books,  is  but  the  rcfult  of  this,  and  not  the  progrefs  and  working 
..  of  their  minds,  in  coming  to  the  opinions,  or  conclufions,  they  fet  down  and 
publifhed. 

All,  therefore,  that  I  can  fay  of  my  book,  is,  that  it  is  a  copy  of  my  own 
mind,  in  its  feveral  ways  of  operation.  And  all  that  I  can  fay,  for  the  pub- 
lifhing  of  it,  is,  that  I  think  the  intellectual  faculties  are  made,  and  operate 
alike  in  moft  men  ;  and  that  fome,  that  I  fhewed  it  to,  before  I  publifhed  it, 
liked  it  fo  well,  that  I  was  confirmed  in  that  opinion.  And,  therefore,  if  it 
fhould  happen,  that  it  fhould  not  be  fo,  but  that  fome  men  fhould  have  ways 
of  thinking,  reafoning,  or  arriving  at  certainty,  different  from  others,  and  above 
thofe,  that  I  find  my  mind  to  ufe,  and  acquiefce  in,  I  do  not  fee,  of  what  ufe 
my  book  can  be  to  them.  I  can  only  make  it  my  humble  requeft,  in  my 
own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  thofe,  that  are  of  my  fize,  who  find  their 
minds  work,  reafon  and  know,  in  the  fame  low  way,  that  mine  does,  that  thofe 
men  of  a  more  happy  genius  would  fhew  us  the  way  of  their  nobler  flights ; 
and  particularly  would  difcover  to  us  their  fhorter,  or  furer,  way  to  certainty, 
than  by  ideas,  and  the  obferving  their  agreement  or  difagreement. 
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In  the  mean  time,  I  muft  acknowledge,  that  if  I  had  been  guilty  of  aftedt- 
ing  to  be  thought  an  original,  a  correction  could  not  have  come  from  any  body, 
fo  difinterefted  in  the  cafe,  as  your  Lordfhip ;  fince  your  Lordfhip,  fo  much  de¬ 
clines  being  thought  an  original,  for  writing  in  a  way,  wherein  it  is  hard  to 
avoid  thinking,  that  iyou  are  the  firft,  till  fome  other  can  be  produced  that  writ 
fo  before  you. 

But  to  return  to  your  Lordfhip’s  prefent  charge  againft  my  book  :  in  the 
<3 8th  page  of  your  Lordlhip’s  anfwer,  I  find  thefe  words;  “  in  an  age,  where- 
“  in  the  myfteries  of  faith  are  fo  much  expofed  by  the  promoters  of  fcepticifm 
“  and  infidelity,  it  is  a  thing  of  dangerous  conlequence,  to  (tart  fuch  new  me- 
“  thods  of  certainty,  as  are  apt  to  leave  men’s  minds  more  doubtful  than  before.” 

By  which  pafiage,  and  fome  exprefiions  that  feem  to  look  that  way,  in  the 
places  above-quoted ;  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  another  particular  in  my  book, 
which  your  Lordfhip  fufpeCts  may  be  of  dangerous  confequence  to  that  article 
of  faith,  which  your  Lordfhip  has  endeavoured  to  defend,  is  my  placing  of  cer¬ 
tainty,  as  I  do,  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  our 
ideas. 

Tho’  I  cannot  conceive  how  any  term,  new  or  old,  idea  or  not  idea,  can 
have  any  oppofition,  or  danger  in  it,  to  any  article  of  faith,  or  any  truth 
whatfoever ;  yet  I  eafily  grant,  that  propofitions  are  capable  of  being  oppofite  to 
propofitions,  and  may  be  fuch  as,  if  granted,  may  overthrow  articles  of  faith, 
or  any  other  truth  they  are  oppofite  to.  But  your  Lordfhip  not  having,  as  I 
remember,  fhewn,  or  gone  about  to  fhew,  how  this  propofition,  viz.  that  cer¬ 
tainty  confifts  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  two 
ideas,  is  oppofite  or  inconfiftent,  with  that  article  of  faith,  which  your  Lord¬ 
fhip  has  endeavoured  to  defend  :  it  is  plain,  it  is  but  your  Lordfhip’s  fear,  that 
it  may  be  of  dangerous  confequence  to  it ;  which,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  is  no 
proof  that  it  is  any  way  inconfiftent  with  that  article. 

No  body,  I  think,  can  blame  your  Lordfhip,  or  any  one  elfe,  for  being  con¬ 
cerned  for  any  article  of  the  chriflian  faith :  but  if  that  concern  (as  it  may, 
and,  as  we  know,  it  has  done)  makes  any  one  apprehend  danger ,  where  no 
danger  is ;  are  we,  therefore,  to  give  up  and  condemn  any  propofition,  becaufe 
any  one,  tho’  of  the  firft  rank  and  magnitude,  fears  it  may  be  of  dangerous 
confequence  to  any  truth  of  religion,  without  fhewing  that  it  is  fo  ?  If  fuch 
fears  be  the  meafures,  whereby  to  judge  of  truth  and  falfliood,  the  affirming 
that  there  are  antipodes  would  be  ftill  a  herefy ;  and  the  dodtrine  of  the 
motion  of  the  earth  muft  be  rejected,  as  overthrowing  the  truth  of  the  fcrip- 
ture  :  for  of  that  dangerous  confequence,  it  has  been  apprehended  to  be,  by  many 
learned  and  pious  divines,  out  of  their  great  concern  for  religion.  And  yet, 
notwithftanding  thofe  great  apprehenfions  of  what  dangerous  confequence  it 
might  be,  it  is  now  univerfally  received  by  learned  men,  as  an  undoubted  truth  ; 
and  writ  for  by  fome,  whofe  belief  of  the  fcripture  is  not  at  all  queftioned  j 

and  particularly,  very  lately,  by  a  divine  of  the  church  of  England,  with 

great  ftrength  of  reafon,  in  his  wonderfully  ingenious  New  Theory  of  the 
earth. 

The  reafon  your  Lordfhip  gives,  of  your  fears,  that  it  maybe  of  fuch  dange¬ 
rous  confequence  to  that  article  of  faith  which  your  Lordfhip  endeavours  to  de¬ 
fend,  tho’  it  occurs,  in  more  places  than  one,  is  only  this,  viz.  that  it  is  made 

ufe  of,  by  ill  men,  to  do  mifchief ;  i.  e.  to  oppofe  that  article  of  faith,  which 

your  Lordfhip  has  endeavoured  to  defend.  But,  my  Lord,  if  it  be  a  reafon  to 
lay  by  any  thing  as  bad,  becaufe  it  is,  or  may  be  ufed  to  an  ill  purpofe ;  I  know 
not  what  will  be  innocent  enough  to  be  kept.  Arms,  which  were  made  for  our 
defence,  are  fometimes  made  ufe  of,  to  do  mifchief ;  and  yet  they  are  not 
thought  of  dangerous  confequence,  for  all  that.  No  body  lays  by  his  fword 
and  piftols,  or  thinks  them  of  fuch  dangerous  confequence,  as  to  be  negledled, 
or  thrown  awray  ;  becaufe  robbers,  and  the  worft  of  men,  fometimes  make  ufe 
of  them  to  take  away  honeft  men’s  lives,  or  goods :  and  the  reafon  is,  becaufe 
they  were  defigned,  and  will  ferve  to  preferve  them4  And  who  knows,  but 
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this  may  be  the  prefent  cafe  ?  If  your  Lordfhip  thinks,  that  placing  of  cer¬ 
tainty  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement,  or  difagreement  of  ideas,  be  to  be 
rejected  as  falle,  becaufe  you  apprehend  it  may  be  of  dangerous  confequence  to 
that  article  of  faith  ;  on  the  other  fide,  perhaps  others,  with  me,  may  think  it 
a  defence  againft  error,  and  fo,  (as  being  of  good  ufe)  to  be  received  and  ad¬ 
hered  to. 

I  would  not,  my  Lord,  be  hereby  thought  to  fet  up  my  own,  or  anyone’s 
judgment  againft  your  Lordfhip’s :  but  I  have  faid  this  only  to  {hew,  while  the 
argument  lies  for,  or  againft  the  truth  of  any  proportion,  barely  in  an  imagi¬ 
nation,  that  it  may  be  of  confequence  to  the  fupporting,  or  overthrowing  of 
any  remote  truth  ;  it  will  be  impoftible,  that  way,  to  determine  of  the  truth, 
or  falfhood,  of  that  propofition.  For  imagination  will  be  fet  up  againft  ima¬ 
gination,  and  the  ftronger,  probably,  will  be  againft  your  Lordfhip ;  the 
ftrongeft  imaginations  being  ufually  in  the  weakeft  heads.  The  only  way,  in 
this  cafe,  to  put  it  part  doubt,  is,  to  {hew  the  inconfiftency  of  the  two  propo¬ 
rtions  ;  and  then  it  will  be  feen,  that  one  overthrows  the  other  j  the  true  the 
falfe  one. 

Your  Lordlliip  fays,  indeed,  this  is  a  new  method  of  certainty.  I  will  not 
fay  fo  myfelf,  for  fear  of  deferving  a  fecond  reproof  from  your  Lordfhip,  for 
being  too  forward  to  affume  to  myfelf  the  honour  of  being  an  original.  But 
this,  I  think,  gives  me  occafion,  and  will  excufe  me  from  being  thought  im¬ 
pertinent,  if  I  afk  your  Lordfhip,  whether  there  be  any  other,  or  older  method 
of  certainty  ?  and  what  it  is  ?  For  if  there  be  no  other,  nor  older  than  this, 
either  this  was  always  the  method  of  certainty,  and  fo  mine  is  no  new  one ; 
or  elfe  the  world  is  obliged  to  me  for  this  new  one,  after  having  been  fo  long, 
in  the  want  of  fo  neceffary  a  thing,  as  a  method  of  certainty.  If  there  be  an 
older,  I  am  lure  your  Lordfhip  cannot  but  know  it ;  your  condemning  mine, 
as  new,  as  well  as  your  thorough  infight  into  antiquity,  cannot  but  fatisfy 
every  body  that  you  do.  And,  therefore,  to  fet  the  world  right,  in  a  thing  of 
that  great  concernment,  and  to  overthrow  mine,  and  thereby  prevent  the  dan¬ 
gerous  confequence  there  is,  in  my  having  unreafonably  ftarted  it,  will  not,  I 
humbly  conceive,  milbecome  your  Lordfhip’s  care  of  that  article  you  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  defend ;  nor  the  good-will,  you  bear  to  truth  in  general :  for  I 
will  be  anfwerable  for  myfelf,  that  I  fhall  5  and  I  think,  I  may  be,  for  all  others, 
that  they  all  will  give  off  the  placing  of  certainty,  in  the  perception  of  the  agree¬ 
ment,  or  difagreement,  of  ideas,  if  your  Lordfhip  will  be  pleafed  to  {hew,  that 
it  lies  in  any  thing  elfe. 

But  truly,  not  to  afcribe  to  myfelf  an  invention  of  what  has  been  as  old, 
as  knowledge  is  in  the  world,  I  muft  own,  I  am  not  guilty  of  what  your 
Lordfhip  is  pleafed  to  call  ftarting  new  methods  of  certainty.  Knowledge,  ever 
lince  there  has  been  any  in  the  world,  has  coniifted  in  one  particular  adtion  of 
the  mind ;  and  fo,  I  conceive,  will  continue  to  do,  to  the  end  of  it :  and  to 
ftart  new  methods  of  knowledge  or  certainty  (for  they  are  to  me  the  fame  thing) 
i.  e.  to  find  out  and  propofe  new  methods  of  attaining  knowledge,  either  with 
more  eafe  and  quicknefs,  or  in  things  yet  unknown,  is  what,  I  think,  no-body 
could  blame  :  but  this  is  not  that,  which  your  Lordfhip  here  means,  by  new 
methods  of  certainty.  Your  Lordfhip,  I  think,  means  by  it,  the  placing  of 
certainty  in  fomething,  wherein  either  it  does  not  confift ;  or  elfe,  wherein  it 
was  not  placed  before  now  ;  if  this  be  to  be  called  a  new  method  of  certainty  : 
as  to  the  latter  of  thefe,  I  fhall  know,  whether  I  am  guilty  or  no,  when  your 
Lordfhip  will  do  me  the  favour  to  tell  me,  wherein  it  was  placed  before ;  which 
your  Lordfhip  knows,  I  profeffed  myfelf  ignorant  of,  when  I  writ  my  book, 
and  fo  am  ftill :  but  if  ftarting  of  new  methods  of  certainty,  be  the  placing  of 
certainty  in  fomething,  wherein  it  does  not  confift  j  whether  I  have  done  that, 
or  no,  I  muft  appeal  to  the  experience  of  mankind. 

Ther  e  are  feveral  adtions  of  men’s  minds,  that  they  are  confcious  to  them- 
felves  of  performing ;  as  willing,  believing,  knowing,  &c.  which  they  have  fo 
particular  a  fenfe  of,  that  they  can  diftinguifh  them  one  from  another  ;  or  elfe 

they 
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they  could  not  fay,  when  they  willed,  when  they  believed,  and  when  they  knew 
any  thing.  But  tho’  thefe  actions  were  different  enough,  from  one  another, 
not  to  be  confounded  by  thofe,  who  fpoke  of  them ;  yet  no-body,  that  I  had 
met  with,  had,  in  their  writings,  particularly  fet  down,  wherein  the  aft  of 
knowing  precifely  confided. 

To  this  reflection,  upon  the  aftions  of  my  own  mind,  the  fubjeft  of  my 
Effay  concerning  Human  Underftanding  naturally  led  me ;  wherein,  if  I  have 
done  any  thing  new,  it  has  been  to  defcribe  to  others,  more  particularly  than 
had  been  done  before,  what  it  is  their  minds  do,  when  they  perform  that 
aftion,  which  they  call  knowing ;  and  if,  upon  examination,  they  obferve,  I 
have  given  a  true  account  of  that  aftion  of  their  minds,  in  all  the  parts  of  it ; 
I  fuppofe  it  will  be  in  vain  to  difpute,  againft  what  they  find,  and  feel,  in  them- 
felves:  and  if  I  have  not  told  them  right,  and  exaftly  what  they  find  and 
feel  in  themfelves,  when  their  minds  perform  the  aft  of  knowing,  what  I  have 
faid,  will  be  all  in  vain  3  men  will  not  be  perfuaded  againft  their  fenfes.  Know¬ 
ledge  is  an  internal  perception  of  their  minds 3  and  if,  when  they  refleft  on  it, 
they  find  it  is  not,  what  I  have  faid  it  is,  my  groundlefs  conceit  will  not  be 
hearkened  to,  but  be  exploded  by  every  body,  and  die  of  itfelf 3  and  no¬ 
body  need  to  be  at  any  pains  to  drive  it  out  of  the  world :  fo  impoflible  is  it  to 
find  out,  or  ftart  new  methods  of  certainty,  or  to  have  them  received,  if  any 
one  places  it  in  any  thing,  but  in  that,  wherein  it  really  confifts :  much  lefs  can 
any  one  be  in  danger  to  be  milled  into  error,  by  any  fuch  new,  and,  to  every 
one  vifibly,  fenfelefs  projeft.  Can  it  be  fuppofed,  that  any  one  could  ftart  a 
new  method  of  feeing,  and  perfuade  men  thereby,  that  they  do  not  fee  what 
they  do  fee  ?  Is  it  to  be  feared,  that  any  one  can  call  fuch  a  mift  over  their  eyes, 
that  they  fhould  not  know,  when  they  fee,  and  fo  be  led  out  of  their  way 
by  it  ? 

Knowledge,  I  find,  in  myfelf,  and,  I  conceive  in  others,  confifts  in  the 
perception  of  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  the  immediate  objefts  of  the 
mind  in  thinking,  which  I  call  ideas  :  but  whether  it  does  fo,  in  others,  or  no, 
muft  be  determined  by  their  own  experience,  reflefting  upon  the  aftion  of 
their  mind,  in  knowing 3  for  that  I  cannot  alter,  nor,  I  think,  they  themfelves : 
but,  whether  they  will  call  thofe  immediate  objefts  of  their  minds,  in  think¬ 
ing,  ideas,  or  no,  is  perfectly  in  their  own  choice.  If  they  diflike  that  name, 
they  may  call  them  notions,  or  conceptions,  or  how  they  pleafe  3  it  matters  not, 
if  they  ufe  them  fo,  as  to  avoid  obfcurity  and  confufion.  If  they  are  con- 
ftantly  ufed  in  the  fame  and  a  known  fenfe,  every  one  has  the  liberty  to  pleafe 
himfelf  in  his  terms  3  there  lies  neither  truth,  nor  error,  nor  fcience,  in  that ; 
tho’  thofe,  that  take  them  for  things,  and  not  for  what  they  are,  bare  arbi¬ 
trary  figns  of  our  ideas,  make  a  great  deal  ado,  often  about  them,  as  if  fome 
great  matter  lay  in  the  ufe  of  this,  or  that  found.  All  that  I  know,  or  can 
imagine,  of  difference  about  them,  is,  that  thofe  words  are  always  beft,  whofe 
fignifications  are  beft  known,  in  the  fenfe  they  are  ufed  3  and  fo  are  leaft  apt  to 
breed  confufion. 

My  Lord,  your  Lordfhip  has  been  pleafed  to  find  fault  with  my  ufe  of  the 
new  term,  ideas,  without  telling  me  a  better  name,  for  the  immediate  objefts 
of  the  mind,  in  thinking.  Your  Lordfhip  has  alfo  been  pleafed  to  find  fault 
with  my  definition  of  knowledge,  without  doing  me  the  favour  to  give  me  a 
better:  for  it  is  only  about  my  definition  of  knowledge,  that  all  this  ftir, 
concerning  certainty,  is  made.  For  with  me,  to  know  and  to  be  certain,  is  the 
fame  thing  3  what  I  know,  that  I  am  certain  of  3  and  what  I  am  certain  of, 
that  I  know.  What  reaches  to  knowledge,  I  think,  may  be  called  certainty ; 
and  what  comes  fhort  of  certainty,  I  think,  cannot  be  called  knowledge  3  as 
your  Lordfhip  could  not  but  obferve,  in  §  18.  of  chap.  iv.  of  my  fourth 
book,  which  you  have  quoted. 

My  definition  of  knowledge,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  book  of  my 
Effay  ftands  thus  :  “  knowledge  feems  to  me  to  be  nothing  but  the  perception 
u  of  the  connexion,  and  agreement,  or  difagreement,  and  repugnancy  of  any 
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«  of  our  ideas.”  This  definition  your  Lordfliip  diflikes,  and  apprehends,  “  it  may 
“  be  of  dangerous  confequence,  as  to  that  article  of  chriftian  faith,  which  your 
“  Lordlhip  has  endeavoured  to  defend.”  For  this,  there  is  a  very  eafy  remedy : 
It  is  but  for  your  Lordlhip  to  fet  alide  this  definition  of  knowledge,  by  giving 
us  a  better,  and  this  danger  is  over.  But  your  Lordfliip  chufes  rather  to  have  a 
controverfy  with  my  book,  for  having  it  in  it,  and  to  put  me  upon  the  defence 
of  it ;  for  which  I  muft  acknowledge  myfelf  obliged  to  your  Lordfliip,  for 
affording  me  fo  much  of  your  time,  and  for  allowing  me  the  honour  of  con¬ 
verting  to  much  with  one,  fo  far  above  me,  in  all  refpedts. 

Your  Lordfliip  fays,  “  it  may  be  of  dangerous  confequence  to  that  article  of 
<r-  chriftian  faith,  which  you  have  endeavoured  to  defend.”  Tho’  the  laws  of 
difputing  allow  bare  denial,  as  a  fufficient  anfwer  to  fayings,  without  any  offer 
of  a  proof  ;  yet,  my  Lord,  to  fliew  how  willing  I  am  to  give  your  Lordfliip  all 
fatisfadtion,  in  what  you  apprehend  may  be  of  dangerous  confequence,  in,  my 
book,  as  to  that  article,  I  fliall  not  Hand  flill  fullenly,  and  put  your  Lordlhip 
upon  the  difficulty  of  fhewing,  wherein  that  danger  lies :  but  fliall,  on  the 
other  fide,  endeavour  to  fliew  your  Lordfliip,  that  that  definition  of  mine, 
whether  true  or  falfe,  right  or  wrong,  can  be  of  no  dangerous  confequence  to 
that  article  of  faith.  The  reafon,  which  I  fliall  offer  for  it,  is  this  j  becaufe  it 
can  be  of  no  confequence  to  it,  at  all. 

That,  which  your  Lordfliip  is  afraid,  it  may  be  dangerous  to,  is  an  article 
of  faith  :  that,  which  your  Lordfliip  labours,  and  is  concerned  for,  is  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  faith.  Now,  my  Lord,  I  humbly  conceive  the  certainty  of  faith,  if 
your  Lordfliip  thinks  fit  to  call  it  fo,  has  nothing  to  [do  with  the  certainty  of 
knowledge :  and  to  talk  of  the  certainty  of  faith,  feems  all  one  to  me,  as  to 
talk  of  the  knowledge  of  believing  ;  a  way  of  fpeaking  not  eafy  to  me  to  un¬ 
derhand. 

Pi.  ace  knowledge  in  what  you  will,  “  ftart  what  new  methods  of  certainty 
<c  you  pleafe,  that  are  apt  to  leave  men’s  minds  more  doubtful  than  before 
place  certainty  on  fuch  grounds,  as  will  leave  little,  or  no,  knowledge  in  the 
world :  (for  thefe  are  the  arguments  your  Lordfliip  ufes,  againft  my  definition 
of  knowledge)  this  fliakes  not  at  all,  nor  in  the  leaft  concerns  the  affurance  of 
faith  j  that  is  quite  diftindt  from  it,  neither  hands  nor  falls  with  knowledge.’* 

Faith  hands  by  itfelf,  and  upon  grounds  of -its  own;  nor  can  be  re¬ 
moved  from  them,  and  placed  on  thofe  of  knowledge.  Their  grounds  are  fo 
far  from  being  the  fame,  or  having  any  thing  common,  that  when  it  is  brought 
to  certainty,  faith  is  dehroyed  ;  it  is  knowledge  then,  and  faith  no  longer. 

With  what  affurance  foever  of  believing,  I  aflent  to  any  article  of  faith, 
fo  that  I  hedfahly  venture  my  all  upon  it,  it  is  hill  but  believing.  Bring  it 
to  certainty,  and  it  ceafes  to  be  faith.  I  believe  that  Jefus  Chrih  was  cruci¬ 
fied,  dead,  and  buried,  rofe  again  the  third  day  from  the  dead,  and  afcended 
into  heaven :  let  now  fuch  methods  of  knowledge,  or  certainty,  be  harted,  as 
leave  men’s  minds  more  doubtful  than  before :  let  the  grounds  of  know¬ 
ledge  be  refolved  into  what  any  one  pleafes,  it  touches  not  my  faith  :  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  that  hands,  as  fure,  as  before,  and  cannot  be  at  all  fhaken  by  it :  and 
one  may  as  well  fay,  that  any  thing,  that  weakens  the  fight,  or  cafts  a  mifl 
before  the  eyes,  endangers  the  hearing ;  as  that  any  thing,  which  alters  the 
nature  of  knowledge  (if  that  could  be  done)  fhould  be  of  dangerous  confequence 
to  an  article  of  faith. 

Whether  then  I  am,  or  am  not,  miftaken,  in  the  placing  certainty  in  the 
perception  of  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  ideas;  whether  this  account 
of  knowledge  be  true,  or  falfe,  enlarges,  or  hraitens,  the  bounds  of  it,  more 
than  it  fhould ;  faith  flill  flands  upon  its  own  bafis,  which  is  not  at  all  altered 
by  it ;  and  every  article  of  that  has  juft  the  fame  unmoved  foundation,  and  the 
very  fame  credibility  that  it  had  before.  So  that,  my  Lord,  whatever  I  have 
faid  about  certainty,  and  how  much  foever  I  may  be  out  in  it :  if  I  am  mifi- 
taken,  your  Lordfliip  has  no  reafon  to  apprehend  any  danger  to  any  article  of 
faith,  from  thence;  every  one  of  them  flands  upon  the  fame  bottom,  it  did  be- 
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fore,  out  of  the  reach  of  what  belongs  to  knowledge  and  certainty.  And  thus  much; 
of  my  way  of  certainty  by  ideas ;  which,  I  hope,  will  fatisfy  your  Lordfhip, 
how  far  it  is  from  being  dangerous  to  any  article  of  the  chriftian  faith  what- 
foever. 

I  find  one  thing  more,  your  Lordfhip  charges  on  me,  in  reference  to  the  P.  103. 
Unitarian  controverfy ;  and  that  is,  where  your  Lordfhip  fays,  that  “  if  thefe 
“  [i.  e.  my  notions  of  nature,  and  perfon]  hold,  your  Lordfhip  does  not  fee, 

<c  how  it  is  poffible  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.” 

My  Lord,  fince  I  have  a  great  opinion,  that  your  Lordfhip  fees,  as  far  as  any 
one,  and  I  fhall  be  juftified  to  the  world,  in  relying  upon  your  Lordfhip’s 
forefight,  more  than  on  any  one’s ;  thefe  difcomforting  words  of  your  Lord¬ 
fhip’s  would  difhearten  me  fo,  that  I  fhould  be  ready  to  give  up  what  your 
Lordfhip  confeffes  fo  untenable;  with  this  acknowledgment  however  to  your 
Lordfhip,  as  its  great  defender, 

“ - - Si  Pergama  dextra 

“  Defendi  poffint,  etiam  hac  defenfa  fuiffent.” 

This,  I  fay,  after  fuch  a  declaration  of  your  Lordfhip’s,  I  fhould  think,  out  of 
a  due  value  for  your  Lordfhip’s  great  penetration  and  judgment,  I  had  reafon 
to  do,  were  it  any  other  caufe,  but  that  of  an  article  of  the  chriftian  faith. 

Tor  thefe,  I  am  fure,  fhall  all  be  defended  and  hand  firm  to  the  world’s  end ; 
tho’  we  are  not  always  fure,  what  hand  fhall  defend  them.  I  know  as  much 
may  be  expected  from  your  Lordfhip’s,  in  the  cafe,  as  any  body’s ;  and  there¬ 
fore  I  conclude,  when  you  have  taken  a  view  of  this  matter  again,  out  of  the 
heat  of  difpute,  you  will  have  a  better  opinion  of  the  articles  of  the  chriftian 
faith,  and  of  your  own  ability  to  defend  them,  than  to  pronounce,  that  “  if  my 
“  notions  of  nature  and  perfon  hold,  your  Lordfhip  cannot  fee,  how  it  is  poffi- 
“  ble  to  defend  that  article  of  the  chriftian  faith,  which  your  Lordfhip  has  en- 
“  deavoured  to  defend.”  For  it  is,  methinks,  to  put  that  article  upon  a  very 
ticklifh  iffiie,  and  to  render  it  as  fufpeded,  and  as  doubtful,  as  is  poffible,  to 
men’s  minds,  that  your  Lordfhip  fhould  declare  it  not  poffible  to  be  defended, 

“  if  my  notions  of  nature  and  perfon  hold;”  when  all,  that  I  can  find 
that  your  Lordfhip  excepts  againft,  in  my  notions  of  nature  and  perfon,  is 
nothing  but  this,  viz.  that  thefe  are  two  founds,  which  in  themfelves  fignify 
nothing. 

£>u  t  before  I  come  to  examine,  how  by  nature  and  perfon,  your  Lordfhip, 
at  prefent  in  your  anfwer,  engages  me  in  the  Unitarian  controverfy ;  it  will  not 
be  hefide  the  matter  to  confider,  how,  by  them,  your  Lordfhip  at  firft  brought 
my  book  into  it. 

“  In  your  Vindication  of  the  dodrine  of  the  Trinity,  your  Lordfhip  fays,  Vind.  p.252 
<{  the  next  thing  to  be  cleared  in  this  difpute,  is  the  diftindion  between  nature 
**  and  perfon.  And  of  this,  we  can  have  no  clear  and  diftind  idea,  from  fenfation 
“  or  refledion  :  and  yet  all  our  notions  of  the  dodrine  of  the  Trinity,  depend 
“  upon  the  right  underftanding  of  it.  For  we  muft  talk  unintelligibly,  about 
<c  this  point,  unlefs  we  have  clear  and  diftind  apprehenfions  concerning  nature 
“  and  perfon,  and  the  grounds  of  identity  and  diftindion  :  but  that  thefe  come 
<c  not  into  our  minds,  by  thefe  ftmple  ideas  of  fenfation  and  refledion.” 

To  this  I  replied,  “  If  it  be  fo,  the  inference,  I  fhould  draw  from  thence,  p.  148, 

“  (if  it  were  fit  for  me  to  draw  any)  would  be  this;  that  it  concerns  thofe, 

“  who  write  on  that  fubjed,  to  have  themfelves,  and  to  lay  down  to  others, 

“  clear  and  diftind  apprehenfions,  or  notions,  or  ideas  (call  them  what  you 
•“  pleafe)  of  what  they  mean,  by  nature  and  perfon,  and  of  the  grounds  of 
*  identity  and  diftindion. 

“  This  appears  to  me  to  be  the  natural  conclufion,  flowing  from  your  Lord- 
“  (hip’s  words ;  which  feem  here  to  fuppofe  clear  and  diftind  apprehenfions 
“  (fomething  like  clear  and  diftind  ideas)  neceflary  for  the  avoiding  unintelligi- 
“  ble  talk,  in  the  dodrine  of  the  Trinity,  But  I  do  hot  fee,  how  your  Lord- 
‘  “  (hip 
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“  fhip  can,  from  the  neceflity  of  clear  and  diftinCt  apprehenfions  of  nature  and 
“  perlon,  &c.  in  the  difpute  of  the  Trinity,  bring  in  one,  who  has,  perhaps, 

“  miftaken  the  way  to  clear  and  diftinCt  notions,  concerning  nature  and  per- 
“  fon,  Sec.  as  fit  to  be  anfwered  among  thofe,  who  bring  objections  againft  the 
“  Trinity,  in  point  of  reafon.  I  do  not  fee,  why  an  Unitarian  may  not  as  well 
“  bring  him  in,  and  argue  againfi;  his  Eflay,  in  a  chapter,  that  he  fhould  write, 

“  to  anfwer  objections  againfi  the  unity  of  God,  in  point  of  reafon,  or  revela- 
“  tion :  for  upon  what  ground  foever  any  one  writes  in  this  difpute,  or  any 
“  other,  it  is  not  tolerable  to  talk  unintelligibly,  on  either  fide. 

“  If  by  the  way  of  ideas,  which  is  that  of  the  author  of  the  Eflay  of  Hu- 
tc  man  Underftanding,  a  man  cannot  come  to  clear  and  diftinCt  apprehenfions, 
“  concerning  nature  and  perfon ;  if,  as  he  propofes,  from  the  fimple  ideas  of 
“  fenfation  and  reflection,  fuch  apprehenfions  cannot  be  got  j  it  will  follow  from 
“  thence,  that  he  is  a  miftaken  philofopher :  but  it  will  not  follow  from  thence, 
“  that  he  is  not  an  orthodox  chriftian  j  for  he  might  (as  he  did)  write  his  Eflay 
“  of  Human  Underftanding,  without  any  thought  of  the  controverfy  between 
“  the  Trinitarians  and  the  Unitarians.  Nay,  a  man  might  have  writ  all  that  is 
“  in  his  book,  that  never  heard  one  word  of  any  fuch  difpute. 

“There  is  in  the  world  a  great  and  fierce  conteft,  about  nature  and  grace : 
“  It  would  be  very  hard  for  me,  if  I  muft  be  brought  in  as  a  party,  on  either 
“  fide,  becaufe  a  difputant  in  that  controverfy  fhould  think,  the  clear  and  di- 
“  ftinCt  apprehenfions  of  nature  and  grace  come  not  into  our  minds,  by  thefe  fim- 
“  pie  ideas  of  fenfation  and  reflection.  If  this  be  fo,  I  may  be  reckoned  among 
“  the  objeCtors  againfi  all  forts  and  points  of  orthodoxy,  whenever  any  .one 
“  pleafes :  I  may  be  called  to  account,  as  one  heterodox,  in  the  points  of  free- 
“  grace,  free-will,  predeftination,  original  fin,  juftification  by  faith,  tranfub- 
“  ftantiation,  the  pope’s  fupremacy,  and  what  not?  as  well  as  in  the  doc- 
“  trine  of  the  Trinity  j  and  all,  becaufe  they  cannot  be  furnifhed  with  clear 
“  and  diftinCt  notions  of  grace,  free-will,  tranfubftantiation.  See.  by  fenfation 
“  or  reflection.  For  in  all  thefe,  or  any  other  points,  I  do  not  fee,  but  there 
“  may  be  a  complaint  made,  that  they  have  not  always  a  right  underftanding 
“  and  clear  notions  of  thofe  things,  on  which  the  doCtrine  they  difpute  of,  de- 
“  pends.  And  it  is  not  altogether  unufual  for  men  to  talk  unintelligibly  to  them- 
“  felves,  and  others,  in  thefe  and  other  points  in  controverfy,  for  want  of  clear 
“  and  diftinCt  apprehenfions,  or  (as  I  would  call  them,  did  not  your  Lordfhip 
“  diflike  it)  ideas :  for  all  which  unintelligible  talking,  I  do  not  think  myfelf 
“  accountable,  tho’  it  fhould  fo  fall  out,  that  my  way,  by  ideas,  would  not 
“  help  them  to,  what  it  feems  is  wanting,  clear  and  diftinCt  notions.  If  my 
“  way  be  ineffectual  to  that  purpofe,  they  may,  for  all  me,  make  ufe  of  any 
“  other  more  fuccefsful  j  and  leave  me  out  of  the  controverfy,  as  one  ufelefs  to 
“  either  party,  for  deciding  of  the  queftion. 

“  Supposing,  as  your  Lordfhip  fays,  and  as  you  have  undertaken  to  make 
“  appear,  that  the  clear  and  diftinCt  apprehenfions,  concerning  nature  and  per- 
“  fon,  and  the  grounds  of  identity  and  diftinCtion,  fhould  not  come  into  the 
“  mind,  by  the  fimple  ideas  of  fenfation  and  reflection ;  what,  I  befeech  your 
“  Lordfhip,  is  this  to  the  difpute,  concerning  the  Trinity,  on  either  fide  ?  And 
“  if,  after  your  Lordfhip  has  endeavoured  to  give  clear  and  diftinCt  apprehen- 
“  fions,  of  nature  and  perfon,  the  dilputants  in  this  controverfy  fhould  ftill  talk 
“  unintelligibly,  about  this  point,  for  want  of  clear  and  diftinCt  apprehenfions, 
“  concerning  nature  and  perfon  j  ought  your  Lordfhip  to  be  brought  in,  among 
“  the  partifans,  on  the  other  fide,  by  any  one,  who  writ  a  Vindication  of  the 
“  doCtrine  of  the  Trinity  ?  In  good  earneft,  my  Lord,  I  do  not  fee  how  the 
“  clear  and  diftinCt  notions  of  nature  and  perfon,  not  coming  into  the  mind, 
“  by  the  fimple  ideas  of  fenfation  and  reflection,  any  more  contains  any  ob¬ 
jection  againfi  the  doCtrine  of  the  Trinity,  than  the  clear  and  diftinCt  appre- 
“  henfions  of  original  fin,  juftification,  or  tranfubftantiation,  not  coming  into 
“  the  mind,  by  the  fimple  ideas  of  fenfation  and  reflection,  contains  any  ob- 
,  -  “  jeCtioo 
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“  jedtion  againfl:  the  dodtrine  of  original  fin,  juftiflcation,  or  tranfubftantiation : 

“  and  fo  of  all  the  reft  of  the  terms,  ufed  in  any  controverfy,  in  religion 

All  that  your  Lordfhip  anfwers  to  this,  is  in  thefe  words:  “  The  next  thing,  Anf.  p, 
“  I  undertook  to  fhew,  was,  that  we  can  have  no  clear  and  diflindt  idea  of  na~ 

“  ture  and  perfon,  from  fenfation  or  refled:  ion.  Here  you  fpend  many  pages 
,c  to  (hew,  that  this  doth  not  concern  you.  Let  it  be  fo.  But  it  concerns  the 
“  matter  I  was  upon 5  which  was  to  fhew,  that  we  muft  have  ideas  [I  think, 

“  my  Lord,  it  fhould  be,  clear  and  diflindt  ideas]  of  thefe  things,  which  we 
u  cannot  come  to,  by  fenfation  and  refledion.” 

But  be  that  as  it  will 3  I  have  troubled  your  Lordfhip  here,  with  this  large 
repetition  out  of  my  former  letter,  becaufe  I  think  it  clearly  fhews,  that  my 
book  is  no  more  concerned  in  the  controverfy  about  the  Trinity,  than  any  other 
controverfy  extant  3  nor  any  more  oppofite  to  that  fide  of  the  queflion,  that 
your  Lordfhip  has  endeavoured  to  defend,  than  to  the  contrary  :  and  alfo  becaufe, 
by  your  Lordfhip’s  anfwer  to  it,  in  thefe  words,  “  let  it  be  fo,”  I  thought  you 
had  not  only  agreed  to  all  that  I  had  laid,  but  that,  by  it,  I  had  been  difmiffed 
out  of  that  controverfy. 

It  is  an  obfervation,  I  have  fomewhere  met  with,  “  That  whoever  is  once 
c<  got  into  the  inquifition,  guilty,  or  not  guilty,  feldom  ever  gets  clear  out  again.’* 

I  think  your  Lordfhip  is  fatisfied  there  is  no  herefy  in  my  book.  The  fufpicion 
it  was  brought  into,  upon  the  account  of  placing  certainty  only  upon  clear  and 
diflindt  ideas,  is  found  groundlels,  there  being  no  fuch  thing  in  my  book  j  and 
yet  it  is  not  difmiffed  out  of  the  controverfy.  It  is  alleged  flill,  that  “  my  no- 
“  tion  of  ideas,  as  I  have  Hated  it,  may  be  of  dangerous  confequence,  as  to 
tc  that  article  of  the  chriftian  faith,  which  your  Lordfhip  has  endeavoured  to 
*•  defend  3”  and  fo  I  am  bound  over  to  another  trial.  “  Clear  and  diflindt  ap- 
“  prehenfions  concerning  nature  and  perfon,  and  the  grounds  of  identity  and 
“  diflindtion,  fo  neceffary  in  the  difpute  of  the  Trinity,  cannot  be  had  from 
“  fenfation  and  refledtion,”  was  another  accufation.  To  this,  whether  true  or 
falfe,  I  pleaded,  that  it  makes  me  no  party  in  this  difpute  of  the  Trinity,  more 
than  in  any  difpute,  that  can  arife  5  nor  of  one  fide  of  the  queflion  more  than 
another.  My  plea  is  allowed,  “  let  it  be  fo and  yet  nature  and  perfon  are 
made  ufe  of  again,  to  hook  me  into  the  heretical  fide  of  the  difpute  :  and  what 
is  now  the  charge  againfl  me,  in  reference  to  the  Unitarian  controverfy,  upon 
the  account  of  nature  and  perfon  ?  Even  this  new  one,  viz.  that  “  if  my  notions 
“  of  nature  and  perfon  hold,  your  Lordfhip  does  not  fee  how  it  is  poflible  to 
“  defend  the  dodtrine  of  the  Trinity.”  How  is  this  new  charge  proved  ?  even  P.  103, 
thus,  in  thefe  words  annexed  to  it :  “  For  if  thefe  terms  really  fignify  nothing 
“  in  themfelves,  but  are  only  abflradl  andcomplex  ideas,  which  the  common  ufe 
“  of  language  hath  appropriated  to  be  the  figns  of  two  ideas  3  then  it  is  plain, 

“  that  they  are  only  notions  of  the  mind,  as.  all  abftraded  and  complex  ideas 
“  are  3  and  fo  one  nature  and  three  perfons  can  be  no  more.” 

My  Lord,  I  am  not  fo  conceited  of  my  notions,  as  to  think  that  they  de- 
ferve  that  your  Lordfhip  fhould  dwell  long  upon  the  confideration  of  them : 

But  pardon  me,  my  Lord,  if  I  fay,  that  it  feems  to  me  that  this  reprefentation, 
which  your  Lordfhip  here  makes  to  yourfelf,  of  my  notions  of  nature  and  per¬ 
fon,  and  the  inference  from  it,  were  made  a  little  in  hafle :  and  that  if  it  had 
not  been  fo,  your  Lordfhip  would  not,  from  the  preceding  words,  have  drawn 
this  concluflon  3  “  and  fo  one  nature  and  three  perfons  can  be  no  more  3”  nor 
charged  it  upon  me. 

For  as  to  that  part  of  your  Lordfhip’s  reprefentation  of  my  notions  of  nature 
and  perfon,  wherein  it  is  faid,  “  if  thefe  terms  in  themfelves  fignify  nothing  3” 
tho’  I  grant  that  to  be  my  notion  of  the  terms,  nature  and  perfon,  that  they 
are  two  founds,  that  naturally  fignify  not  one  thing,  more  than  another,  nor 
in  themfelves  fignify  any  thing  at  all,  but  have  the  fignification,  which  they 
have,  barely  by  impofition  3  yet  in  this  my  notion  of  them,  give  me  leave  to 
prefume,  that,  upon  more  leifurely  thoughts,  I  fhall  have  your  Lordfhip,  as 
well  as  the  reft  of  mankind,  that  ever  thought  of  this  matter,  concurring  with 
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me.  So  that  if  your  Lordfhip  continues  pofitive  in  it,  “  That  you  cannot  fee 
“  how  it  is  poffible  to  defend  the  dodtrine  of  the  Trinity,  if  this  my  notion 
“  of  nature  and  perfon  hold  j”  I,  as  far  as  my  eyeffight  will  reach  in  the  cafe 
(which  poffibly  is  but  a  little  way)  cannot  fee,  but  it  will  be  plain  to  all  mankind, 
that  your  Lordfhip  gives  up  the  dodtrine  of  the  Trinity :  lince  this  notion  of 
nature  and  perfon,  that  they  are  two  words,  that  fignify  by  impofition,  is  what  will 
hold,  in  the  common  fenfe  of  all  mankind.  And  then,  my  Lord,  all  thofe, 
who  think  well  of  your  Lordfhip’s  ability  to  defend  it,  and  believe  that  you  fee 
as  far  into  that  queftion,  as  any  body  (which  I  take  to  be  the  common  fentiment 
of  all  the  learhed  world,  efpecially  of  thole  of  our  country  and  church)  will  be  in 
great  danger  to  have  an  ill  opinion  of  the  evidence  of  that  article :  fince,  I 
imagine,  there  is  fcarce  one  of  them,  who  does  not  think  this  notion  will  hold, 
viz.  that  thefe  terms,  nature  and  perfon,  fignify  what  they  do  fignify,  by  im¬ 
pofition,  and  not  by  nature. 

Tho’,  if  the  contrary  were  true,  viz.  that  thefe  two  words,  nature  and 
perfon,  had  this  particular  privilege,  above  other  names  of  things,  that  they 
did  naturally,  and  in  themfelves,  fignify  what  they  do  fignify,  and  that  they 
received  not  their  fignifications  from  the  arbitrary  impofition  of  men ;  I  do  not 
fee  how  the  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  fhould  depend  hereon  : 
unlefs  your  Lordfhip  concludes,  that  it  is  neceffary  to  the  defence  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Trinity,  that  thefe  two  articulate  founds  fhould  have  natural  figni¬ 
fications,  and  that,  unlefs  they  are  ufed  in  thofe  fignifications,  it  were  impoffible 
to  defend  the  dodtrine  of  the  Trinity.  Which  is,  in  effect,  to  fay,  that  where 
thefe  two  words  are  not  in  ufe,  and  in  their  natural  fignification,  the  dodtrine  of 
the  Trinity  cannot  be  defended.  And  if  this  be  fo,  I  grant  your  Lordfhip  had 
reafon  to  fay,  that  if  it  hold,  that  the  terms,  nature  and  perfon,  fignify  by  im¬ 
pofition,  your  Lordfhip  does  not  fee  how  it  is  poffible  to  defend  the  dodtrine 
of  the  Trinity.  But  then,  my  Lord,  I  beg  your  Lordfhip  to  confider,  whether 
this  be  not  mightily  to  prejudice  that  dodtrine,  and  to  undermine  the  belief  of 
that  article  of  faith,  to  make  fo  extraordinary  a  fuppofition  neceffary  to  the  de¬ 
fence  of  it  j  and  of  more  dangerous  confequence  to  it,  than  any  thing,  your 
Lordfhip  can  imagine,  deducible  from  my  book  ? 

As  to  the  remaining  part  of  what  your  Lordfhip  has,  in  the  foregoing  paf* 
fage,  fet  down  as  fome  of  my  notions  of  nature  and  perfon,  viz.  that  thefe 
terms  are  only  abftradt,  or  complex  ideas  j  I  crave  leave  to  plead,  that  I  never 
faid  any  fuch  thing  5  and  I  fhould  be  afhamed,  if  I  ever  had  faid,  that  thefe, 
or  any  other  terms,  were  ideas  :  which  is  all  one  as  to  fay,  that  the  fign  is  the 
thing  fignified.  Much  lefs  did  I  ever  fay,  “  That  thefe  terms  are  only  abftradt 
“  and  complex  ideas,  which  the  common  ufe  of  language  hath  appropriated  to 
“  be  the  figns  of  two  ideas.”  For  to  fay,  that  the  common  ufe  of  language 
“  has  appropriated  abftradt  and  complex  ideas  to  be  the  figns  of  ideas,”  feems 
to  me  fo  extraordinary  a  way  of  talking,  that  I  can  fcarce  perfuade  myfelf,  it 
would  be  of  credit  to  your  Lordfhip,  to  think  it  worth  your  while  to  anfwer  a 
man,  whom  you  could  fuppofe  to  vent  fuch  grofs  jargon. 

This,  therefore,  containing  none  of  my  notions  of  nature  and  perfon,  nor, 
indeed,  any  thing  that  I  underftand ;  whether  your  Lordfhip  rightly  deduces 
from  it  this  confequence,  viz.  “  and  fo  one  nature  and  three  perfons  can  be  no 
more  ;”  is  what  I  neither  know,  nor  am  concerned  to  examine. 

Your  Lordfhip  has  been  pleafed  to  take  my  Eflay  of  Human  Underftanding 
to  talk,  in  your  Vindication  of  the  dodtrine  of  the  Trinity  j  becaufe  the  doc- 
Vind. p.252.  trine  of  it  will  not  furnifh  your  Lordfhip  “with  clear  and  diftindt  apprehen- 
“  lions,  concerning  nature  and  perfon,  and  the  grounds  of  identity  and 
“  diftindtion.  For,  fays  your  Lordfhip,  we  muft  talk  unintelligibly  about  this 
“  point  [of  the  Trinity]  unlefs  we  have  clear  and  diftindt  apprehensions  of  na- 
“  ture  and  perfon,”  &c. 

Wh  ether,  by  my  way  of  ideas,  one  can  have  clear  and  diftindt  apprehen- 
fions  of  nature  and  perfon,  I  fhall  not  now  difpute,  how  much  foever  I  am  of 
the  mind  one  may.  Nor  fhall  I  queftion  the  reafonablenefs  of  this  principle, 
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your  Lordfhip  goes  upon,  viz.  that  my  book  is  to  be  difputed  againft,  as 
oppofite  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  becaufe  it  fails  to  far  nidi  your  Lordfhip 
“  with  clear  and  diftindt  apprehenfions  of  nature  and  perfon,  and  the  diftindtion 
ct  between  them  j”  tho’  I  promiled  no  fuch  clear  and  diftindt  apprehenfions,  nor 
have  treated,  in  my  book,  any  where  of  nature,  at  all.  But  upon  this  occafion 
I  cannot  but  obferve,  that  your  Lordfhip  yourfelf,  in  that  place,  makes  “  clear 
“  and  diftindt  ideas  neceflary  to  that  certainty  of  faith,”  which  your  Lordfhip 
thinks  requifite,  tho’  it  be  that  very  thing,  for  which  you  blame  the  men  of  the 
new  way  of  reafoning,  and  is  the  very  ground  of  your  difputing  againft  the 
Unitarians,  the  author  of  Chriftianity  not  myfterious,  and  me,  jointly  under 
that  title. 

Your  Lordfhip,  to  fupply  that  defedt  in  my  book,  of  clear  and  diftindt  ap¬ 
prehenfions  of  nature  and  perfon,  for  the  vindication  of  the  dodtrine  of  the 
Trinity,  without  which  it  cannot  be  talked  of  intelligibly,  nor  defended,  un¬ 
dertook  to  clear  the  diftindtion  between  nature  and  perfon.  This,  I  told  your  v;ndic.  p, 
Lordfhip,  gave  me  hopes  of  getting  farther  infight  into  thefe  matters,  and  more  252. 
clear  and  diftindt  apprehenfions,  concerning  nature  and  perfon,  than  was  to  be 
had  by  ideas ;  but  that,  after  all  the  attention,  and  application,  I  could  ufe,  in 
reading  what  your  Lordfhip  had  writ  of  it,  I  found  myfelf  fo  little  enlightened 
concerning  nature  and  perfon,  by  what  your  Lordfhip  had  faid,  that  I  found 
no  other  remedy,  but  that  I  muft  be  content  with  the  condemned  way  by 
ideas. 

This,  which  I  thought  not  only  an  innocent,  but  a  refpedtful  anfwer,  to 
what  your  Lordfhip  had  faid,  about  nature  and  perfon,  has  drawn  upon  me  a  P.  125, 
more  fevere  refledtion  than  I  thought  it  deferved.  Scepticism  is  a  pretty 
hard  word,  which  I  find  dropt  in  more  places  than  one ;  but  I  fhall  refer  the 
confederation  of  that,  to  another  place.  All  that  I  fhall  do  now,  fhall  be  to 
mark  out  (lince  your  Lordfhip  forces  me  to  it)  more  particularly  than  I  did  be¬ 
fore,  what  I  think  very  hard  to  be  underftood,  in  that  which  your  Lordfhip  has 
faid  to  clear  the  diftindtion  between  nature  and  perfon ;  which  I  fhall  do,  for 
thefe  two  ends : 

First,  as  an  excufe  for  my  faying,  “  that  I  had  learnt  nothing  out  of  your 
“  Lordfhip's  elaborate  difcourfe  of  them,  but  this  ;  that  I  muft  content  myfelf 
“  with  my  condemned  way  by  ideas.” 

An  d  next  to  fhew,  why  not  only  I,  but  feveral  others,  think,  that  if  my 
book  deferved  to  be  brought  in,  and  taken  notice  of,  among  the  Anti-trinitarian 
writers,  for  want  of  clear  and  diftindt  ideas  of  nature  and  perfon  j  what  your 
Lordfhip  has  faid  upon  thefe  fubjedts,  will  more  juftly  deferve,  by  him  that 
writes  next  in  the  defence  of  the  dodtrine  of  the  Trinity,  to  be  brought  in, 
among  the  oppofers  of  the  dodtrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  of  dangerous  confequence  to 
it,  for  want  of  giving  clear  and  diftindt  apprehenfions  of  nature  and  perfon  j 
unlefs  the  fame  thing  ranks  one  man  among  the  Unitarians,  and  another  among 
the  Trinitarians. 

What  your  Lordfhip  had  faid,  for  the  clearing  of  the  diftindtion  of  nature  and 
perfon,  having  furpafifed  my  underftanding,  as  I  told  your  Lordfhip  in  my  for¬ 
mer  letter ;  I  was  refolved  not  to  incur  your  Lordfhip’s  difpleafure,  a  fecond 
time,  by  confefling  I  found  not  myfelf  enlightened  by  it,  till  I  had  taken  all 
the  help  I  could  imagine,  to  find  out  thefe  clear  and  diftindt  apprehenfions  of 
nature  and  perfon,  which  your  Lordfhip  had  fo  much  declared  for.  To  this 
purpofe,  I  confulted  others,  upon  what  you  had  faid ;  and  defired  to  find  fome 
body,  who  underftanding  it  himfelf,  would  help  me  out,  where  my  own  ap¬ 
plication  and  endeavours  had  been  ufed  to  no  purpofe.  But  my  misfortune  has 
been,  my  Lord,  that,  among  feveral,  whom  I  have  defired  to  tell  me  the  fenfe 
of  what  your  Lordfhip  had  faid,  for  clearing  the  notions  of  nature  and  perfon, 
there  has  not  been  one,  who  owned,  that  he  underftood  your  Lordfhip’s  mean¬ 
ing  ;  but  confefied,  the  farther  he  looked  into  what  your  Lordlhip  had  there 
faid,  about  nature  and  perfon,  the  more  he  was  at  a  lofs  about  them. 
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One  faid,  your  Lord  (hip  began  with  giving  two  fignifications  of  the  word, 
nature.  One  of  theirij  as  it  flood  for  properties,  he  faid  he  underflood :  but 
the  other,  wherein  “  nature  was  taken  for  the  thing  itfelf,  wherein  thofe  pro- 
“  perties  were,”  he  faid,  he  did  not  underfland.  But  that,  he  added,  I  was 
not  to  wonder  at,  in  a  man}  who  was  not  very  well  acquainted  with  Greek  ; 
and,  therefore*  might  well  be  allowed  not  to  have  learning  enough  to  under¬ 
fland  an  Englifh  word,  that  Ariflotle  was  brought  to  explain  and  fettle  the 
fenfe  of.  Befides*  he  added,  that,  which  puzzled  him  the  more  in  it,  was 
the  very  explication,  which  was  brought  of  it  out  of  Ariflotle,  viz.  that  “  na- 
“  ture  was  a  corporeal  fubflance,  which  had  the  principles  of  motion  in  itfelf-” 
becaufe  he  could  not  conceive  a  corporeal  fubflance,  having  the  principles  of 
motion  in  itfelf.  And  if  nature  were  a  corporeal  fubflance,  having  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  motion  in  itfelf ;  it  mufl  be  good  fenfe  to  fay,  that  a  corporeal  fubflance, 
or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  a  body,  having  the  principles  of  motion  in  itfelf, 
is  nature  ;  which  he  confeffed,  if  any  body  fhould  fay  to  him,  he  could  not  under¬ 
fland. 

Another  thing,  he  faid,  that  perplexed  him  in  this  explication  of  nature, 
was,  that  if  “  nature  was  a  corporeal  fubflance,  which  had  the  principles  of  mo- 
“  tion  in  itfelf,”  he  thought  it  might  happen,  that  there  might  be  no  nature  at 
all :  for  corporeal  fubflances  having  all  equally  principles,  or  no  principles  of 
motion  in  themfelves ;  and  all  men,  who  do  not  make  matter  and  motion  eter¬ 
nal,  being  pofitive  in  it,  that  a  body,  at  reft,  has  no  principle  of  motion  in  it, 
mull  conclude,  that  corporeal  fubflance  has  no  principle  of  motion  in  itfelf :  from 
hence  it  will  follow,  that  to  all  thofe,  who  admit  not  matter  and  motion  to 
be  eternal,  no  nature,  in  that  fenfe,  will  be  left  at  all,  fince  nature  is  faid  to  be 
a  corporeal  fubflance,  which  hath  the  principles  of  motion  in  itfelf  j  but  fuch 
a  fort  of  corporeal  fubflance,  thofe  men  have  no  notion  of,  at  all,  and  confe- 
quently  none  of  nature,  which  is  fuch  a  corporeal  fubflance. 

Now,  faid  he,  if  this  be  that  clear  and  diftinCt  apprehenfion  of  nature, 
which  is  fo  neceffary  to  the  doCtrine  of  the  Trinity,  they  who  have  found  it 
out  for  that  purpofe,  and  find  it  clear  and  diftinCt,  have  reafon  to  be  fatisfied  with 
it,  upon  that  account :  but  how  they  will  reconcile  it  to  the  creation  of  matter, 
I  cannot  tell.  I,  for  my  part,  faid  he,  can  make  it  confift,  neither  with  the 
creation  of  the  world,  nor  with  any  other  notions  j  and  fo,  plainly,  cannot  un- 
derftand  it. 

He  farther  faid,  in  the  following  words,  which  are  thefe,  “  but  nature  and 
“  fubflance  are  of  an  equal  extent ;  and  fo  that,  which  is  the  fubjeCt  of  powers 
“  and  properties,  is  the  nature,  whether  it  be  meant  of  bodily  or  fpiritual  fub- 
“  fiances  j”  he  neither  underftood  the  connexion,  nor  fenfe :  firft,  he  under- 
flood  not,  he  faid,  that  <c  nature  and  fubflance  were  of  the  fame  extent.”  Na¬ 
ture,  he  faid,  in  his  notion  of  it,  extended  to  things,  that  were  not  fubflances ; 
as  he  thought  it  might  properly  be  faid,  the  nature  of  a  rectangular  triangle 
was,  that  the  fquare  of  the  hypotenufe,  was  equal  to  the  fquare  of  the  twro 
other  fides  j  or,  it  is  the  nature  of  fin  to  offend  God :  tho’  it  be  certain,  that 
neither  fin,  nor  a  rectangular  triangle,  to  which  nature  is  attributed  in  thefe  pro- 
pofitions,  are  either  of  them  fubflances. 

Further,  he  faid,  that  he  did  not  fee  how  the  particle,  but,  connects 
this  to  the  preceding  words :  but  leaft  of  all,  could  he  comprehend  the  infe¬ 
rence  from  hence :  “  and  fo,  that,  which  is  the  fubjeCl  of  powers  and  proper- 
“  ties,  is  nature,  whether  it  be  meant  of  bodily,  or  fpiritual  fubflances.” 
Which  deduction,  faid  he,  ftands  thus :  “  Ariflotle  takes  nature  for  a  corporeal 
“  fubflance,  which  has  the  principle  of  motion  in  itfelf  3  therefore  nature  and 
‘c  fubflance  are  of  an  equal  extent,  and  fo  both  corporeal  and  incorporeal  fub- 
“  fiances  are  nature.”  This  is  the  very  connexion,  faid  he,  of  the  whole  de¬ 
duction,  in  the  foregoing  words,  which  I  underfland  not,  if  I  underfland  the 
words :  and  if  I  underfland  not  the  words,  I  am  yet  farther  from  underftand- 
ing  any  thing  of  this  explication  of  nature,  whereby  we  are  to  come  to  clear 
and  diftinCt  apprehenfions  of  it. 
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Me  thinks,  faid  he,  going  on,  I  underftand  how  by  making  nature  and 
fubftance  one  and  the  fame  thing,  that  may  ferve  to  bring  fubftance,  into  this 
difpute  i  but  for  all  that,  I  cannot,  for  my  life,  underhand  nature  to  be  fub¬ 
ftance,  nor  fubftance  to  be  nature. 

Th  e  r  e  is  another  inference  faid  he,  in  the  clofe  of  this  paragraph,  which, 
both  for  its  connexion  and  exprefiion,  feems  to  me  very  hard  to  be  underftood, 
it  being  fet  down  in  thefe  words:  “  fo  that  the  nature  of  things  properly  be-  Vindic.  p, 
“  longs  to  our  reafon,  and  not  to  mere  ideas.”  For  when  a  man  knows  what  it  253- 
is,  for  the  nature  of  things  properly  to  belong  to  reafon,  and  not  to  mere 
ideas,  there  will,  I  guefs,  fome  difficulty  remain,  in  what  fenfe  foever  he  (hall 
underhand  that  exprefiion,  to  deduce  this  propofition,  as  an  inference  from  the 
foregoing  words,  which  are  thefe  :  “I  grant,  that  by  fenfation  or  reflection,  we 
“  come  to  know  the  powers  and  properties  of  things ;  but  our  reafon  is  fatis- 
“  fied  that  there  muft  be  fomething  beyond  thofe,  becaufe  it  is  impoffible  that 
“  they  fhould  fubfift  by  themfelves :  fo  that  the  nature  of  things  properly  be- 
“  longs  to  our  reafon,  and  not  to  mere  ideas.” 

It  is  true,  faid  I ;  but  his  Lordfhip,  upon  my  taking  reafon  in  that  place 
for  the  power  of  reafoning,  hath,  in  his  anfwer,  with  a  little  kind  of  warmth, 
corrected  my  miftake  in  thefe  words :  “  ftill  you  are  at  it,  that  you  can  find  Anfw.  p. 
“  no  oppofition  between  ideas  and  reafon  :  but  ideas  are  objects  of  the  un-  I01, 

<c  derftanding,  and  the  underftanding  is  one  of  the  faculties  imployed  about 
“  them.  No  doubt  of  it.  But  you  might  eafily  fee  that,  by  reafon,  I  under- 
“  flood  principles  of  reafon,  allowed  by  mankind ;  which,  I  think,  are  very 
cc  different  from  ideas.  But  I  perceive  reafon,  in  this  fenfe,  is  a  thing  you  have 
<c  no  idea  of ;  or  one  as  obfcure  as  that  of  fubftance.” 

I  imagine,  faid  the  gentleman,  that  if  his  Lordfhip  fhould  be  afked, 
cc  how  he  perceives  you  have  no  idea  of  reafon,  in  that  fenfe,  or  one,  as  obfcure 
“  as  that  of  fubftance  ?”  he  would  fcarce  have  a  reafon  ready  to  give  for  his 
faying  fo  :  and  what  we  fay,  which  reafon  cannot  account  for,  muft  be  afcribed 
to  fome  other  caufe. 

Now  truly,  faid  I,  my  miftake  was  fo  innocent  and  fo  unaffeded,  that  if  I 
had  had  thele  very  words  faid  to  me  then,  which  his  Lordfhip  founds  in  my 
ears  now,  to  awaken  my  underftanding,  viz.  “  that  the  principles  of  reafon  are 
“  very  different  from  ideas,”  I  do  not  yet  find,  how  they  would  have  helped 
me  to  fee  what  it  feems,  was  no  fmall  fault,  that  I  did  not  fee  before.  Becaufe, 
let  reafon,  taken  for  principles  of  reafon,  be  as  different  as  it  will  from  ideas ; 
reafon,  taken  as  a  faculty,  is  as  different  from  them,  in  my  apprehenfion  :  and 
in  both  fenfes  of  the  word,  reafon,  either  as  taken  for  a  faculty,  or  for  the 
principles  of  reafon  allowed  by  mankind,  reafon  and  ideas  may  confift  to¬ 
gether. 

Certainly,  faid  the  gentleman,  ideas  have  fomething  in  them,  that  you 
do  not  fee ;  or  elfe  fuch  a  fmall  miftake,  as  you  made,  in  endeavouring  to 
make  them  confident  with  reafon,  as  a  faculty,  would  not  have  moved  fo  great 
a  man,  as  my  Lord  Bifhop  of  Worcefter  fo  as  to  make  him  tell  you,  “  that 
“  reafon,  taken  for  the  common  principles  of  reafon,  is  a  thing,  whereof  you 
“  have  no  idea,  or  one,  as  obfcure  as  that  of  fubftance.”  For,  if  I  miftake 
not,  you  have,  in  your  book,  in  more  places  than  one,  fpoke,  and  that  pretty 
largely,  of  felf-evident  propofitions  and  maxims :  fo  that,  if  his  Lordfhip  has 
ever  read  thofe  parts  of  your  Effay,  he  cannot  doubt,  but  that  you  have  ideas 
of  thofe  common  principles  of  reafon. 

I  t  may  be  fo,  I  replied  3  but  fuch  things  are  to  be  born  from  great  men, 
who  often  ufe  them  as  marks  of  diftindtion :  tho’  I  fhould  lefs  expect  them 
from  my  Lord  Bifhop  of  W.  than  from  almoft  any  one  3  becaufe  he  has  the 
folid  and  interior  greatnefs  of  learning,  as  well  as  that  of  outward  title  and 
dignity.  But  fince  he  expedts  it  from  me,  I  will  do  what  I  can  to  fee  what 
he  fays,  is  his  meaning  here,  by  reafon.  I  will  repeat  it  juft  as  his  Lordfhip  fays, 

“  I  might  eafily  have  feen  what  he  underftood  by  it.”  My  Lord’s  words,  im¬ 
mediately  following  thofe  above  taken  notice  of,  are  :  “  and  fo  that,  which  is  Vindic.  p. 
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«  the  fubjedt  of  powers  and  properties  is  the  nature,  whether  it  be  meant  of 
“  bodily  or  fpiritual  fubdances.”  And  then  follow  thefe,  which,  to  be  rightly 
underdood,  his  Lordllaip  fays,  mull  be  read  thus:  “  I  grant,  that  by  fenlation 
‘c  and  refledtion,  we  come  to  know  the  properties  of  things;  but  our  reafon, 

“  i.  e.  the  principles  of  reafon  allowed  by  mankind,  are  fatisfied  that  there 
“  mull  be  fomething  beyond  thefe,  becaufe  it  is  impollible,  they  fhould  fubfill 
u  by  themfelves :  fo  that  the  nature  of  things  properly  belongs  to  our  reafon, 
i.  e.  to  the  principles  of  reafon  allowed  by  mankind ;  and  not  to  mere  ideas. 
This  explication  of  it,  replied  die  gentleman,  which  my  Lord  Bilhop  has  given 
of  this  palfage,  makes  it  more  unintelligible  to  me,  than  it  was  before  ;  and  I 
know  him  to  be  fo  great  a  mailer  of  fenfe,  that  I  doubt,  whether  he  himfelf 
will  be  better  fatisfied  with  this  fenfe  of  his  words,  than  with  that,  which  you 
underlfood  it  in.  But  let  us  go  on  to  the  two  next  paragraphs,  wherein  his 
Lordlhip  is  at  farther  pains  to  give  us  clear  and  didindt  apprehenlions  of  nature : 
and,  that  we  may  not  millake,  let  us  foil  read  his  words,  which  run  thus : 

“  Bu  t  we  mull  yet  proceed  farther  :  for  nature  may  be  confidered  two  ways.” 

cc  i.  As  it  is  in  dillindt  individuals ;  as  the  nature  of  a  man  is  equally  in  Peter, 

“  James,  and  John  ;  and  this  is  the  common  nature*  with  a  particular  fubfif- 
“  tence,  proper  to  each  of  them.  For  the  nature  of  a  man,  as  in  Peter,  is 
“  dillindt  from  that  fame  nature,  as  it  is  in  James  and  John ;  otherwife  they 
“  would  be  but  one  perfon,  as  well  as  have  the  fame  nature.  And  this  dif- 
“  tindtion  of  perfons  in  them,  is  difcerned  both  by  our  lenfes,  as  to  their  diffe- 
“  rent  accidents ;  and  by  our  reafon,  becaufe  they  have  a  feparate  exiltence, 

“  not  coming  into  it  at  once,  and  in  the  fame  manner. 

“  2.  Nature  may  be  confidered  abltradtly,  without  refpedt  to  individual 
“  perfons;  and  then  it  makes  an  intire  notion  of  itfelf.  For,  however  the 
“  fame  nature  may  be  in  different  individuals,  yet  the  nature  in  felf  remains  one 
“  and  the  fame  ;  which  appears  from  this  evident  reafon,  that  otherwife  every 
“  individual  mull  make  a  different  kind.” 

In  thefe  words,  faid  he,  having  read  them,  I  find  the  fame  difficulties,  you 
took  notice  of,  in  your  letter.  As,  fird,  that  it  is  not  declared  whether  his 
Lordlhip  fpeaks  here  of  nature,  as  Handing  for  effential  properties,  or  of  na¬ 
ture,  as  Handing  for  fubffiance  ;  which  dubioufnefs  cads  an  obfcurity  on  the 
whole  place.  And  next,  I  can  no  more  tell  than  you,  whether  it  be  his  Lord- 
fiiip’s  opinion,  that  I  ought  to  think,  that  one  and  the  fame  nature  is  in  Peter 
and  John  ;  or,  that  a  nature  dillindt  from  that  in  John,  is  in  Peter ;  and  that 
for  the  fame  reafon  which  left  you  at  a  lofs,  viz.  becaufe  I  cannot  put  together 
one  and  the  fame  and  diHindl.  But  fince  his  Lordlhip,  in  his  anfwer  to  you, 
has  faid  nothing  to  give  us  light  in  thefe  matters,  we  muH  be  content  to  be  in 
the  dark ;  and  if  he  has  not  thought  fit  to  explain  it,  fo  as  to  make  himfelf  to 
be  underfiood  by  us,  we  may  be  fure  he  has  a  reafon  for  it.  But  pray  tell  me, 
did  you  underhand  the  red  of  thefe  two  paragraphs,  that  you  mentioned  only 
thofe  twro  difficulties  ?  For  I  mud  profefs  to  you,  that  I  underhand  fo  little  of 
either  of  them,  that  they  contribute  nothing  at  all,  to  give  me  thofe  clear  and 
didindt  apprehenfions  of  nature  and  perfon,  which  I  find,  by  his  Lordlhip,  it 
is  neceflary  to  have,  before  one  can  have  a  right  underdanding  of  the  dodlrine 
of  the  Trinity.  Nay,  I  am  fo  far  from  gaining,  by  his  Lordlhip’s  dilcourfe, 
thofe  clear  and  didindt  apprehenfions  of  nature  and  perfon,  that  what  he  objedts 
to  your  new  method  of  certainty,  I  found  verified  in  this  his  clearing  the  didinc- 
tion  between  nature  and  perfon,  that  it  left  me  in  more  doubt  than  I  was  in  before. 

Truly,  Sir,  replied  I,  that  was  jud  my  cafe  j  but  minding  then,  only  what  I 
thought  immediately  related  to  the  objections  to  my  book,  which  followed,  I  pafied 
by  what  I  might  have  retorted,  concerning  the  obfcurity  and  difficulty  in  hisLord- 
diip’s  dodlrine,  about  nature  and  perfon,  and  contented  myfelf  to  tell  his  Lord- 
fhip,  in  as  refpedtful  terms,  as  I  could  find,  that  I  could  not  underdand  him ; 
which  drew  from  him  that  fevere  refledtion,  that  I  obdinately  dick  to  a  way, 
that  leads  to  fcepticifm,  which  is  the  way  of  ideas.  But  now  that,  for  the 
vindication  of  my  book,  I  am  {hewing  that  his  Lorddiip’s  way,  without  ideas, 
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does  as  little  (I  will  not  fay  lefs)  furnifh  us  with  clear  and  diftindt  apprehenfions, 
concerning  nature  and  perfon,  as  my  Efiay  does  3  I  do  not  fee,  but  that  his  Lord- 
ftiip’s  Vindication  of  the  Trinity  is  as  much  againft  the  dodtrine  of  the  Trinity,  as 
my  Efl'ay  of  Human  Underftanding  3  and  may,  with  as  much  reafon  on  that 
account,  be  animadverted  on  by  another,  who  vindicates  the  dodtrine  of  the 
Trinity,  as  my  book  is  by  his  Lordftiip. 

Indeed,  faith  he,  if  failing  of  clear  and  diftindt  apprehenfions,  concerning 
nature  and  perfon,  render  any  book  obnoxious  to  one,  that  vindicates  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Trinity,  and  gives  him  fufficient  caufe  to  write  againft  it,  as  oppo- 
fite  to  that  dodtrine 5  I  know  no  book  of  more  dangerous  confequence  to  that 
article  of  faith,  nor  more  necefiary  to  be  writ  againft,  by  a  defender  of  that  ar¬ 
ticle,  than  that  part  of  his  Lordffiip’s  vindication,  which  we  are  now  upon.  For, 
to  my  thinking,  I  never  met  with  any  thing  more  unintelligible  about  that  fub- 
jedt,  nor  that  is  more  remote  from  clear  and  diftindt  apprehenfions  of  nature  and 
perfon.  For  what  more  effedtual  method  could  there  be  to  confound  the  no¬ 
tions  of  nature  and  perfon,  inftead  of  clearing  their  diftindtion,  than  to  dif- 
courfe  of  them,  without  firft  defining  them  ?  Is  this  a  way,  to  give  clear  and 
diftindt  apprehenfions  of  two  words,  upon  a  right  underftanding  of  which,  all 
our  notions  of  the  dodtrine  of  the  Trinity  depend ;  and  without  which,  we  muft 
talk  unintelligibly  about  that  point  ? 

His  Lordftiip  tells  us  here,  nature  may  be  confidered  two  ways.  What  is  Vind. p.25,3 
it  the  nearer  to  be  told,  nature  may  be  confidered,  two,  or  twenty  ways, 
till  we  know  what  that  is,  which  is  to  be  confidered  two  ways  ?  i.  e.  till  he 
defines  the  term,  nature,  that  we  may  know  what  precifely  is  the  thing  meant 
by  it. 

He  tells  us,  “  nature  may  be  confidered, 
tc  1.  As  it  is  in  individuals. 

“  2.  Abftradtly.” 

1.  His  Lordftiip  fays,  “  nature  may  be  confidered,  as  in  diftindt  individuals.’* 

It  is  true,  by  thofe,  that  know  what  nature  is.  But  his  Lordftiip  having  not  yet 
told  me,  what  nature  is,  nor  what  he  here  means  by  it,  it  is  impoflible  for  me 
to  confider  nature  in,  or  out  of,  individuals,  unlefs  I  can  confidcr  I  know  not 
what :  fo  that  this  confideration  is,  to  me,  as  good  as  no  donfideration 3  neither 
does  or  can  it  help  at  all,  to  any  clear  and  diftindt  apprehenfions  of  nature. 

Indeed  he  fays,  Ariftotle,  by  nature,  fignified  a  corporeal  fubftance 3  and  from 
thence  his  Lordftiip  takes  occafion  to  fay,  that  “  nature  and  fubftance  are  of  an 
equal  extent tho’  Ariftotle,  taking  nature  for  a  corporeal  fubftance,  gave  no 
ground  for  fuch  a  faying,  becaufe  corporeal  fubftance  and  fubftance  are  not  of 
an  equal  extent.  But  to  pafs  by  that :  if  his  Lordftiip  would  have  us  under-* 
ftand  here,  that,  by  nature,  he  means  fubftance,  this  is  but  fubftituting  one 
name,  in  the  place  of  another  3  and,  which  is  worfe,  a  more  doubtful  and  ob* 
fcure  term,  in  the  place  of  one  that  is  lefs  fo :  which  will,  I  fear,  not  give  us 
very  clear  and  diftindt  apprehenfions  of  nature.  His  Lordftiip  goes  on  3 

“  As  the  nature  of  a  man  is  equally  in  Peter,  James,  and  John  3  and 
“  this  is  the  common  nature,  with  a  particular  fubfiftence,  proper  to  each  of 
"  them/* 

Here  his  Lordftiip  does  not  tell  us  what  confideration  of  nature  there  may 
be,  but  adtually  affirms  and  teaches  fomething.  I  with  I  had  the  capacity  to 
learn  by  it  the  clear  and  diftindt  apprehenfions  of  nature  and  perfon,  which  is 
the  lefion  he  is  upon  here.  He  fays,  “  That  the  nature  of  a  man  is  equally  in 
Peter,  James,  and  John.”  That’s  more  than  I  know :  becaufe  I  do  not  knovv 
what  things  Peter,  James,  and  John  are.  They  may  be  drills,  or  horfes,  for 
ought  I  know  3  as  well  as  Weweena,  Cuchipe,  and  Couftieda,  may  be  drills,  as 
his  Lordftiip  fays,  for  ought  he  knows*  For  I  know  no  law  of  fpeech,  that 
more  neceftarily  makes  thefe  three  founds,  Peter,  James,  and  John,  ftand  for 
three  men,  then  Weweena,  Cuchipe,  and  Couftieda,  ftand  for  three  men  :  For 
I  knew  a  horfe  that  was  called  Peter  3  and  I  do  not  know  but  the  mafter  of  tht* 
fame  team  might  call  other  of  his  horfes,  James  and  John.  Indeed  if  Peter, 
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James  and  John,  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  names  only  of  men,  it  cannot  be  quefi- 
itioned  but  the  nature  of  man  is  equally  in  them  ;  unlefs  one  can  fuppofe  each 
of  them  to  be  a  man,  without  having  the  nature  of  man  in  him  ;  that  is,  fup¬ 
pofe  him  to  be  a  man,  without  being  a  man.  But  then  this,  to  me,  I  confefs 
gives  no  manner  of  clear,  or  diflindt,  apprehen lions,  concerning  nature,  in 
general,  or  the  nature  of  man  in  particular;  it  feeming  to  me  to  fay  no  more 
but  this,  that  a  man  is  a  man,  and  a  drill  is  a  drill,  and  a  horfe  is  a  horfe  :  or, 
which  is  all  one,  what  has  the  nature  of  a  man,  has  the  nature  of  a  man,  or  is 
a  man  ;  and  what  has  the  nature  of  a  drill,  has  the  nature  of  a  drill,  or  is  a 
drill;  and  what  has  the  nature  of  a  horfe,  has  the  nature  of  a  horfe,  or  is  a  horfe; 
whether  it  be  called  Peter,  or  not  called  Peter.  But  if  any  one  fhould  repeat 
this  a  thoufand  times  to  me,  and  go  over  all  the  fpecies  of  creatures,  with 
fuch  an  unqueftionable  affertion  of  every  one  of  them ;  I  do  not  find,  that 
thereby  I  fhould  get  one  jot  clearer,  or  diftindter,  apprehenfions  either  of  na¬ 
ture  in  general,  or  of  the  nature  of  a  man,  a  horfe,  or  a  drill,  &c.  in  par¬ 
ticular. 

His  Lordfhip  adds,  “  and  this  is  the  common  nature,  with  a  particular  fub- 
te  fiftence  proper  to  each  of  them.”  I  do  not  doubt  but  his  Lordfhip  fet  down 
thefe  words,  with  a  very  good  meaning ;  but  fuch  is  my  misfortune,  that  I, 
for  my  life,  cannot  find  it  out.  I  have  repeated,  and  this,  twenty  times  to 
myfelf;  and  my  weak  underftanding  always  rejolts,  and  what?  To  which  I  am 
always  ready  to  anfwer,  “  the  nature  of  a  man  in  Peter,  and  the  nature  of  a 
“  man  in  James,  and  the  nature  of  a  man  in  John,  is  the  common  nature  ;” 
and  there  I  flop,  and  can  go  no  farther,  to  make  it  coherent  to  myfelf,  till  I  add, 
of  man  :  and  then  it  muff  be  read  thus :  “  the  nature  of  man  in  Peter  is  the 
“  common  nature  of  man,  with  a  particular  fubfiftence,  proper  to  Peter.”  That 
the  nature  of  man  in  Peter,  is  the  nature  of  a  man,  if  Peter  be  fuppofed  to  be 
a  man,  I  certainly  know,  let  the  nature  of  a  man  be  what  it  will,  of  which  I 
yet  know  nothing :  but  if  Peter  be  not  fuppofed  to  be  the  name  of  a  man, 
but  be  the  name  of  a  horfe,  all  that  knowledge  vaniflies,  and  I  know  nothing. 
But  let  Peter  be  ever  fo  much  a  man,  and  let  it  be  impoffible  to  give  that  name  to 
a  horfe ;  yet  I  cannot  underftand  thefe  words,  that  the  common  nature  of  man 
is  in  Peter  ;  for  whatfoever  is  in  Peter,  exifts  in  Peter ;  and  whatfoever  exifts  in 
Peter,  is  particular  :  but  the  common  nature  of  man,  is  the  general  nature  of 
man,  or  elfe  I  underftand  not  what  is  meant,  by  common  nature  :  and  it  con¬ 
founds  my  underftanding,  to  make  a  general,  a  particular. 

But  to  help  me  to  conceive  this  matter,  I  am  told,  “  it  is  the  common  na- 
<c  ture,  with  a  particular  fubfiftence  proper  to  Peter.”  But  this  helps  not  my 
underftanding  in  the  cafe :  for,  firft,  I  do  not  underftand  what  fubfiftence  is, 
if  it  fignify  any  thing  different  from  exiftence  ;  and  if  it  be  the  fame  with  ex¬ 
igence,  then  it  is  fo  far  from  loofening  the  knot,  that  it  leaves  it  juft  as  it  was, 
only  covered  with  the  obfcure  and  lefs  known  term  fubfiftence.  For  the  diffi¬ 
culty  to  me,  is,  to  conceive  an  univerfal  nature,  or  univerfal  any-thing,  to  exift ; 
which  would  be,  in  my  mind,  to  make  an  univerfal  a  particular  ;  which,  to 
me,  is  impoffible. 

No,  faid  another  who  was  by,  it  is  but  ufing  the  word,  fubfiftence,  inftead 
of  exiftence,  and  there  is  nothing  eafier ;  if  one  will  confider  this  common,  or 
univerfal  nature,  with  a  particular  exiftence,  under  the  name  of  fubfiftence, 
the  bufinefs  is  done. 

Just  as  eafy,  replied  the  former,  I  find  it  in  myfelf,  as  to  confider  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  circle  with  four  angles ;  for  to  confider  a  'circle  with  four  angles,  is 
no  more  impoffible  to  me,  than  to  confider  a  univerfal,  with  a  particular  ex¬ 
iftence  ;  which  is  to  confider  a  univerfal,  really  exifting,  and  in  effedt  a  particu¬ 
lar.  But  the  words,  “  proper  to  each  of  them,”  follow  to  help  me  out.  I 
hoped  fo,  till  I  confidered  them  ;  and  then  I  found  I  underftood  them,  as  little 
as  all  the  reft :  for  I  know  not  what  is,  a  fubfiftnece  proper  to'  Peter,  more  than 
to  James,  or  John,  till  I  know  Peter  himfelf :  and  then,  indeed,  my  lenfes 
will  difcern  him  from  James  or  John,  or  any  man  living. 
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His  Lordlhip  goes  on  :  cc  for  the  nature  of  man,  as  in  Peter,  is diftindt  from 
tc  that  fame  nature,  as  it  is  in  James  and  John ;  otherwife  they  would  be  but 
<f  one  perfon,  as  well  as  have  the  lame  nature.”  Thefe  words,  by  the  caufal  par¬ 
ticle,  for*  which  introduces  them,  fhould  be  a  proof  of  fomething,  that  goes 
before  :  but  what  they  are  meant,  for  (a  proof  of,  I  confefs  I  underftand  not. 
For  the  proportion  preceding,  as  far  as  I  can  make  any  thing  of  it,  is  this ; 
that  the  general  nature  of  a  man  has  a  particular  exigence  in  each  of  the  three, 
Peter,  James,  and  John.  But  then  how  the  faying,  that  “  the  nature  of  man, 
“  as  in  Peter,  is  diftindt  from  the  fame  nature,  as  it  is  in  James  and  John,” 
does  prove  that  the  general  nature  of  man  does,  or  can,  exift  in  either  of  them, 
I  cannot  fee. 

The  words  which  follow,  “  otherwife  they  would  be  but  one  perfon,  as  well 
“  as  have  the  fame  nature,”  I  fee  the  connexion  of  5  for  it  is  vifible  they 
were  brought  to  prove,  that  the  nature  in  Peter  is  diftindt  from  the  nature  in 
James  and  John.  But  with  all  that,  I  do  not  fee  of  what  ufe,  or  lignificancy, 
they  are  here  ;  becaufe  to  me  they  are  more  obfcure  and  doubtful,  than  the  pro- 
polition  they  are  brought  to  prove  :  for  I  fcarce  think  there  can  be  a  clearer  pro- 
pofition  than  this,  viz.  that  three  natures  that  have  three  diftincft  exiftences  in 
three  men,  are,  as  his  Lordlhip  fays,  three  diftindt  natures,  and  fo  needs  no 
proof.  But  to  prove  it  by  this,  that  tc*  otherwife  they  could  not  be  three  perfons.’* 
is  to  prove  it  by  a  propofition  unintelligible  to  me  j  becaufe  his  Lordlhip  has  not 
yet  told  me,  what  the  clear  and  diftindt  apprehenfion  of  perfon  is,  which  I 
ought  to  have.  For  his  Lordlhip  fuppofing  it,  as  he  does  to  be  a  term,  which 
has  in  itfelf  a  certain  lignification ;  I,  who  have  no  fuch  conception  of  it,  fhould 
in  vain  look  for  it,  in  the  propriety  of  our  language,  which  is  eftablilhed  upon 
arbitrary  impolition;  and  fo  can,  by  no  means,  imagine  what,  perfon,  here 
lignifies,  till  his  Lordlhip  lhall  do  me  the  favour  to  tell  me. 

To  this  I  replied,  that  page  259,  which  is  but  fix  pages  farther,  your  Lord- 
fhip  explains  the  notion  of  perfon. 

To  which  the  gentleman  anfwered,  whether  I  can  get  clear  and  diftindt  ap- 
prehenlions  of  perfon,  by  what  his  Lordlhip  fays  there,  of  perfon,  I  lhall  fee, 
when  I  come  to  it.  But  this,  in  the  mean  time,  muft  be  confelfed,  that  per¬ 
fon  comes  in  here,  lix  pages  too  foon,  for  thofe,  who  want  his  Lordlhip’s  ex¬ 
plication  of  it,  to  make  them  have  clear  and  diftindt  apprehenllons  of  what  he 
means,  when  he  ufes  it. 

For  we  muft  certainly  talk  unintelligibly,  about  nature  and  perfon,  as  well 
as  about  the  dodtrine  of  the  Trinity,  unlefs  we  have  clear  and  diftindt  appre- 
henlions,  concerning  nature  and  perfon  j  as  his  Lordlhip  fays,  in  the  foregoing 
page. 

It  follows,  “  and  this  diltindtion  of  perfons,  in  them,  is  difcerned  both  by 
“  our  fenfes,  as  to  their  different  accidents ;  and  by  our  reafon,  becaufe  they 
“  have  a  feparate  exiftence ;  not  coming  into  it,  at  once,  and  in  the  fame 
“  manner.” 

These  words,  faid  he,  which  conclude  this  paragraph,  tell  us  how  perfons 
are  diftinguilhed ;  but,  as  far  as  I  can  fee,  ferve  not  at  all  to  give  us  any  clear 
and  diftindt  apprehenllons  of  nature,  by  confidering  it  in  diftindt  individuals  j 
which  was  the  bufinefs  of  this  paragraph. 

His  Lordlhip  fays,  we  may  conlider  nature,  as  in  diftindt  individuals :  and 
fo  I  do,  as  much,  when  I  confider  it,  in  three  diftindt  phylical  atoms,  or  par¬ 
ticles,  of  air  or  aether,  as  when  I  confider  it  in  Peter,  James,  and  John  :  for 
three  diftindt  phylical  atoms  are  three  diftindt  individuals,  and  have  three 
diftindt  natures  in  them,  as  certainly  as  three  diftindt  men  ;  tho’  I  cannot  dif- 
cern  the  diltindtion  between  them,  by  my  fenfes,  as  to  their  different  accidents  $ 
nor  is  their  feparate  exiftence  difcernible  to  my  reafon,  by  their  not  coming  into 
it  at  once, 'and  in  the  fame  manner:  for  they  did,  for  I  ought  I  know,  or  at 
leaft  might,  come  into  exiftence  at  once,  and  in  the  fame  manner,  which  was 
by  creation.  I  think  it  will  be  allowed,  that  God  did  or  might,  create  more 
than  one  phyfical  atom  of  matter,  at  once :  fo  that  here  nature  may  be  con- 
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fidered  in  diftind  individuals,  without  any  of  thofe  ways  of  diftindion,  which 
his  Lordlhip  here  fpeaks  of  :  and  fo  I  cannot  fee,  how  thefe  laft  words  contri¬ 
bute  ought,  to  give  us  clear  and  diftind  apprehenlions  of  nature,  by  confider- 
ing  nature  in  difbin£b  individuals. 

But  to  try  what  clear  and  diftind  apprehenlions  concerning  nature,  his  Lord¬ 
lhip’s  way  of  conlidering  nature,  in  this  paragraph  carries  in  it :  let  me  repeat 
his  Lordlhip’s  difeourfe  to  you  here,  only  changing  one  common  nature,  for 
another,  viz.  putting  the  common  nature  of  animal,  for  the  common  nature  of 
man,  which  his  Lordlhip  has  chofe  to  inftance  in  ;  and  then  his  Lordlhip’s  words 
would  run  thus :  “  nature  may  be  confidered  two  ways ;  firft,  as  it  is  in  dif- 
“  tind  individuals  j  as  the  nature  of  an  animal  is  equally  in  Alexander,  Buce- 
“  phalus,  and  Podargus :  and  this  is  the  common  nature,  with  a  particular  fub- 
“  fiftence,  proper  to  each  of  them.  For  the  nature  of  animal,  as  in  Bucephalus, 
“  is  diftindt  from  the  fame  nature,  as  in  Podargus  and  Alexander  j  otherwife 
“  they  would  be  but  one  perfon,  as  well  as  have  the  lame  nature.  And  this 
<c  diftindtion  of  perfons  in  them,  is  difeerned  both  by  our  fenfes,  as  to  their  dif- 
“  ferent  accidents,  and  by  our  reafon,  becaufe  they  have  a  feparate  exiftence, 
<e  not  coming  into  it  at  once,  and  in  the  fame  manner.” 

To  this  I  faid,  I  thought  he  did  violence  to  your  Lordlhip’s  lenfe,  in  ap¬ 
plying  the  word  perfon,  which  fignifies  an  intelligent  individual,  to  Bucepha¬ 
lus  and  Podargus,  which  were  two  irrational  animals. 

To  which  the  gentleman  replied,  that  he  fell  into  this  miftake,  by  his 
thinking,  your  Lordlhip  had  fomewhere  fpoken,  as  if  an  individual  intelligent 
fubftance  were  not  the  proper  definition  of  perfon.  But,  continued  he,  I  lay 
no  ftrels  on  the  word,  perfon,  in  the  inftance,  wherein  I  have  ufed  his  Lord¬ 
lhip’s  words,  and  therefore,  if  you  pleafe,  put  individual,  for  it ;  and  then  read¬ 
ing  it  fo,  let  me  alk  you,  whether  that  way  of  confidering  it,  contributes  any 
thing,  to  the  giving  you  clear  and  diftind  apprehenlions  of  nature  ?  which  it 
ought  to  do,  if  his  Lordlhip’s  way  of  confidering,  nature,  in  that  paragraph, 
were  of  any  ufe  to  that  purpofe :  fince  the  common  nature,  of  animal,  is  as 
much  the  fame,  or  as  his  Lordlhip  fays,  in  the  next  paragraph,  as  much  an  en¬ 
tire  notion  of  itfelf,  as  the  common  nature  of  man.  And  the  common  nature 
of  animal,  is  as  equally  in  Alexander,  Bucephalus,  and  Podargus,  with  a  parti¬ 
cular  fubfiftence  proper  to  each  of  them,  as  the  common  nature  of  man  is 
equally  in  Peter,  James,  and  John,  with  a  particular  fubfiftence,  proper  to  each 
of  them,  &c.  but  pray  what  does  all  this  do,  towards  the  giving  you  clear  and 
diftind  apprehenlions  of  nature  ? 

I  replied,  truly  neither  the  confideration  of  nature,  as  in  his  Lordlhip’s 
diftind  individuals,  viz.  in  Peter,  James,  and  John ;  nor  the  confideration  of 
nature,  as  in  your  diftind  individuals,  viz.  in  Alexander,  Bucephalus,  and 
Podargus,  did  any  thing  towards  the  giving  me  clear  and  diftind  apprehen- 
fions  of  nature.  Nay,  they  were  fo  far  from  it,  that,  after  having  gone  over 
both  the  one  and  the  other,  feveral  times  in  my  thoughts,  I  feem  to  have  lefs 
clear  and  diftind  apprehenlions  of  nature,  than  I  had  before  ;  but  whether  it 
will  be  fo  with  other  people,  as  I  perceive  it  is  with  you,  and  me,  and  fome 
others,  none  of  the  dulleft,  whom  I  have  talked  with,  upon  this  fubjed,  that  mull 
be  left  to  experience  ;  and  if  there  be  others,  that  do  hereby  get  fuch  clear  and 
diftind  apprehenfions  concerning  nature,  which  may  help  them,  in  their  notions 
of  the  Trinity,  that  cannot  be  denied  them. 

That  is  true,  faid  he:  but  if  that  be  fo,  I  muft  necefiarily  conclude, 
that  the  Notionifts,  and  the  Ideifts,  have  their  apprehenfive  faculties  very  diffe¬ 
rently  turned  ;  fince  in  their  explaining  themfelves  (which  they,  on  both  lides, 
think  clear  and  intelligible)  they  cannot  underftand  one  another. 

But  let  us  go  on  to  nature,  confidered  abftradly,  in  the  next  words. 
Secondly,  nature  may  be  confidered,  fays  his  Lordlhip,  abftradly,  with¬ 
out  refped  to  individual  perfons. 

I  do  not  fee,  faid  he,  what  perfons  do  here,  more  than  any  other  individuals : 
for  nature,  confidered  abftradly,  has  no  more  relped  to  perfons,  than  any  other 
fort  of  individuals.  *  And 
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And  then,  fays  his  Lordfhip,  it  makes  an  entire  notion  of  itleif.  To  make 
an  entire  notion  of  itfelf,  being  an  expreffion,  I  never  met  with  before,  I  (hall 
not,  I  think,  be  much  blamed,  if  I  be  not  confident,  that  I  perfectly  under- 
ftand  it.  To  guefs,  therefore,  as  well  as  I  can,  what  can  be  meant  by  it,  I 
confider,  that  whatever  the  mind  makes  an  objed  of  its  contemplation  at  any 
time,  may  be  called  one  notion,  or,  as  you  perhaps  would  call  it,  one  idea  j 
which  may  be  an  entire  notion,  or  idea,  tho’  it  be  but  the  half  of  what  is  the 
objed  of  the  mind,  at  another  time.  For  methinks  the  number,-  five,  is  as 
much  an  entire  notion  of  itfelf,  when  the  mind  contemplates  the  number,  five, 
by  itfelf,  as  the  number  ten  is  an  entire  notion  by  itfelf,  when  the  mind  contem¬ 
plates  that  alone,  and  its  properties :  and,  in  this  fenfe,  I  can  underhand  an 
entire  notion  by  itfelf :  but  if  it  mean  any  thing  elfe,  I  confefs  I  do  not  under¬ 
hand  it.  But  then  the  difficulty  remains :  for  I  cannot  fee  how,  in  this  fenfe, 
nature,  abflradly  confidered,  makes  an  entire  notion,  more  than  the  nature  of 
Peter  makes  an  entire  notion.  For  if  the  nature  in  Peter  be  confidered  by  itfelf, 
or  if  the  abflrad  nature  of  man  be  confidered  by  itfelf,  or  if  the  nature  of 
animal  (which  is  yet  more  abflrad)  be  confidered  by  itfelf  ;  every  one  of  thefe, 
being  made  the  whole  objed,  that  the  mind,  at  any  time,  contemplates,  feems 
to  me,  as  much  an  entire  notion,  as  either  of  the  other. 

Bu  T  farther,  what  the  calling  nature,  abflradly  confidered,  an  entire  no¬ 
tion  in  itfelf,  contributes  to  our  having,  or  not  having  clear  and  diflind  appre- 
henfions  of  nature,  is  yet  more  remote  from  my  comprehenfion. 

His  Lordfhip’s  next  words  are;  “  for  however  the  fame  nature  may  be  in  vindic. 

“  different  individuals ;  yet  the  nature  in  itfelf  remains  one  and  the  fame :  p.  254, 

<{  which  appears,  from  this  evident  reafon,  that  other  wife  every  individual  mull 
“  make  a  different  kind.”  * 

The  coherence  of  which  difcourfe,  continued  he,  tending,  as  it  feems,  to 
prove,  that  nature,  confidered  abflradly,  makes  an  entire  notion  of  itfelf ;  Hands 
as  far  as  I  can  comprehend  it,  thus  :  “  becaufe  every  individual  mull  not  make 
“  a  different  kind  ;  therefore  nature,  however  it  be  in  different  individuals,  yet 
cc  in  itfelf  it  remains  one  and  the  fame.  And  becaufe  nature,  however  it  be 
“  in  different  individuals,  yet  in  itfelf  remains  one  and  the  fame ;  therefore, 

“  confidered  abflradly,  it  makes  an  entire  notion  of  itfelf.”  This  is  the  ar¬ 
gument  of  this  paragraph ;  and  the  connexion  of  it,  if  I  underfland  the  con- 
neding  words,  <c  for,  and  from  this  evident  reafon.”  But  if  they  are  ufed  for 
any  thing  elfe,  but  to  tie  thofe  propofitions  together,  as  the  proofs  one  of  ano¬ 
ther,  in  that  way  I  have  mentioned  them  ;  I  confefs  I  underfland  them  not,  nor 
any  thing,  that  is  meant  by  this  whole  paragraph.  And,  in  that  fenfe,  I  under¬ 
fland  it  in,  what  it  does  towards  the  giving  us  clear  and  diflind  apprehenfions  of 
nature,  I  mufl  confefs,  I  do  not  fee  at  all. 

Thus  far,  faid  he,  we  have  confidered  his  Lordfhip’s  explication  of  nature  ; 
and  my  underflanding  what  his  Lordfhip  had  difcourfed  upon  it,  under  feveral 
heads,  for  the  giving  us  clear  and  diflind  apprehenfions  concerning  it. 

Let  us  now  read  what  his  Lordfhip  has  faid,  concerning  perfon;  that  I 
may,  fince  you  defire  it  of  me,  let  you  fee,  how  far  I  have  got  any  clear  and 
diflind  apprehenfion  of  perfon,  from  his  Lordfhip’s  explication  of  that.  His 
Lordfhip’s  words  are ;  “  let  us  now  come  to  the  idea  of  a  perfon.  For,  altho’  vindic,  p. 
“  the  common  nature  of  mankind  be  the  fame,  yet  we  fee  a  difference  in  the  259. 

<c  feveral  individuals  from  one  another :  fo  that  Peter,  and  James,  and  John, 

“  are  all  of  the  fame  kind ;  yet  Peter  is  not  James,  and  James  is  not  John. 

“  But  what  is  this  diflindion  founded  upon  ?  They  may  be  diflinguifhed  from 
<c  each  other  by  our  fenfes,  as  to  difference  of  features,  difiance  of  place,  &c. 

“  but  that  is  not  all ;  for  fuppofing  there  were  no  external  difference,  yet 
“  there  is  a  difference  between  them,  as  feveral  individuals  in  the  fame  common 
“  nature.  And  here  lies  the  true  idea  of  a  perfon,  which  arifes  from  the  man- 
“  ner  of  fubiiftance,  which  is  in  one  individual,  and  is  not  communicable  to 
“  another.  An  individual,  intelligent  fubftance  is  rather  fuppofed  to  the  making 
“  of  a  perfon,  than  the  proper  definition  of  it ;  for  a  perfon  relates  to  fome- 
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“  thing,  which  doth  diflinguifh  it  from  another  intelligent  fubftance,  in  the 
“  fame  nature  ;  and,  therefore,  the  foundation  of  it  lies  in  the  peculiar  man- 
«  ner  of  fubfiftence,  which  agrees  to  one,  and  to  none  elfe,  of  the  fame  kind  j 
“  and  this  is  it  which  is  called  perfonality.” 

In  thefe  words,  this  I  underhand  very  well,  that  fuppofing  Peter,  James,  and 
John  to  be  all  three  men ;  and  man,  being  a  name  for  one  kind  of  animals, 
they  are  all  of  the  fame  kind.  I  underhand  too  very  well,  that  Peter  is  not 
James,  and  James  is  not  John,  but  that  there  is  a  difference  in  thefe  feveral 
individuals.  I  underhand  alfo,  that  they  may  be  dihinguihred  from  each  other 
by  our  fenfes,  as  to  different  features  and  dihance  of  place,  &c.  But  what  fol¬ 
lows,  I  do  confefs,  I  do  not  underhand,  where  his  Lordfhip  fays,  “  but  that 
“  is  not  all ;  for  fuppofing  there  were  no  fuch  external  difference,  yet  there  is 
“  a  difference  between  them,  as  feveral  individuals  in  the  fame  nature.”  For 
firh,  whatever  willingnefs  I  have  to  gratify  his  Lordfhip,  in  whatever  he  will 
have  me  fuppofe,  yet  I  cannot,  I  find,  fuppofe,  that  there  is  no  fuch  external 
difference  between  Peter  and  James,  as  difference  of  place  j  for  I  cannot  fup¬ 
pofe  a  contradiction :  and  it  feems  to  me  to  imply  a  contradiction  to  fay,  Peter 
and  James  are  not  in  different  places.  The  next  thing,  I  do  not  underhand, 
is,  what  his  Lordfhip  fays  in  thefe  words ;  “  for  fuppofing  there  were  no  fuch 
“  external  difference,  yet  there  is  a  difference  between  them,  as  feveral  indivi- 
“  duals  in  the  fame  nature.”  For  thefe  words  being  here  to  fhew,  what  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  Peter,  James,  and  John  is  founded  upon,  I  do  not  underhand  how 
they  at  all  do  it. 

His  Lordfhip  fays,  “  Peter  is  not  James,  and  James  is  not  John.”  He  then 
afks,  “  but  what  is  this  dihinCtion  founded  upon  ?”  And  to  refolve  that,  he 
anfwers,  “  not  by  difference  of  features,  or  dihance  of  place,  with  an  Sec.  be- 
<c  caufe,  fuppofing  there  were  no  fuch  external  difference,  yet  there  is  a  diffe- 
“  rence  between  them.”  In  which  paffage,  by  thefe  words,  fuch  external  diffe¬ 
rence,  muh  be  meant  all  other  difference,  but  what  his  Lordfhip,  in  the  next 
words,  is  going  to  name ;  or  elfe  I  do  not  fee,  how  his  Lordfhip  fhews,  what 
this  dihinCtion  is  founded  upon.  For  if,  fuppofing  fuch  external  differences 
away,  there  may  be  other  differences,  on  which  to  found  their  dihinCtion,  be- 
fides  that  other,  which  his  Lordfhip  fubjoins,  viz.  “  the  difference  that  is  be- 
<c  tween  them,  as  feveral  individuals  in  the  fame  nature :”  I  cannot  fee,  that 
his  Lordfhip  has  faid  any  thing  to  fhew,  what  the  dihinCtion  between  thofe 
individuals  is  founded  on  j  becaufe,  if  he  has  not,  under  the  terms  external 
difference,  comprized  all  the  differences,  befides  that  his  chief  and  funda¬ 
mental  one,  viz.  “  the  difference  between  them  as  feveral  individuals,  in  the 
“  fame  common  nature  j”  it  may  be  founded  on  what  his  Lordfhip  has  not 
mentioned.  I  conclude  then,  it  is  his  Lordfhip’s  meaning,  (or  elfe  I  can  fee  no 
meaning  in  his  words)  that  fuppofing  no  difference  between  them,  of  features, 
or  dihance  of  place,  Sec.  i.  e.  no  other  difference  between  them,  yet  there 
would  be  hill  the  true  ground  of  dihinCtion,  in  the  difference  between  them,  as 
feveral  individuals  in  the  fame  common  nature. 

Let  us  then  underhand,  if  we  can,  what  is  the  difference  between  things, 
barely  as  feveral  individuals,  in  the  fame  common  nature,  all  other  differences 
laid  afide. 

Truly,  faid  I,  that  I  cannot  conceive. 

Nor  I  neither,  replied  the  gentleman  :  for  confidering  them  as  feveral 
individuals,  was  what  his  Lordfhip  did,  when  he  faid,  Peter  was  not  James, 
and  James  was  not  John  ;  and  if  that  were  enough  to  (hew,  on  what  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  them  was  founded,  his  Lordfhip  needed  have  gone  no  farther 
in  his  enquiry,  after  that,  for  that  he  had  found  already :  and  yet  methinks 
thither  are  we  at  laft  come  again,  as  to  the  foundation  of  the  diftinCtion  be¬ 
tween  them,  viz.  that  they  are  feveral  individuals,  in  the  fame  common  na¬ 
ture.  Nor  can  I  here  fee  any  other  ground  of  the  diftinCtion  between  thofe, 
that  are  feveral  individuals  in  the  fame  common  nature,  but  this,  that 
they  are  feveral  individuals  in  the  fame  common  nature.  Either  this  is  all  the 
meaning,  that  his  Lordfhip’s  words,  when  confidered,  carrv  in  them ;  or  elfe  I 
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do  not  under fland  what  they  mean :  and  either  way,  I  mud  own,  they  do  not 
much  towards  the  giving  me  clear  and  diflindt  apprehenfions  of  nature  and 
perfon. 

One  thing  more  I  mud  remark  to  you,  in  his  Lord  dip’s  way  of  expreffing 
himfelf  here ;  and  that  is,  in  the  former  part  of  the  words  lad  read,  he  fpeaks, 
as  he  does  all  along,  of  the  fame  common  nature  being  in  mankind,  or  in  the 
feveral  individuals :  and,  in  the  latter  part  of  them,  he  {peaks  of  feveral  indivi¬ 
duals  being  in  the  fame  common  nature.  I  do  by  no  means  find  fault  with 
fuch  figurative  and  common  ways  of  lpeaking,  in  popular  and  ordinary  dif- 
courfes,  where  inaccurate  thoughts  allow  inaccurate  ways  of  fpeaking  3  but 
1  think  I  may  fay,  that  metaphorical  expreffions  (which  fetdom  terminate  in 
precife  truth)  fhould  be  as  much  as  poffible  avoided,  when  men  undertake 
to  deliver  clear  and  diflindt  apprehenfions,  and  exadt  notions  of  things:  be- 
caufe,  being  taken  flridlly  and  according  to  the  letter,  (as  we  find  they 
are  apt  to  be)  they  always  puzzle  and  miflead,  rather  then  inlighten  and  in- 
flrudt. 

I  do  not  fay  this  (continued  he)  with  an  intention  to  accufe  his  Lordfhip  of 
inaccurate  notions}  but  yet,  I  think,  his  flicking  fo  clofe  all  along  to  that 
vulgar  way  of  fpeaking,  of  the  fame  common  nature  being  in  feveral  indivi¬ 
duals,  has  made  him  lefs  eafy  to  be  underflood.  For  to  {peak  truly  and  pre- 
cifely  of  this  matter,  as  in  reality  it  is,  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  one  and  the 
fame  common  nature  in  feveral  individuals :  for  all,  that  in  truth  is  in  them,  is 
particular,  and  can  be  nothing  but  particular.  But  the  true  meaning  (when  it 
has  any)  of  that  metaphorical  and  popular  phrafe,  I  take  to  be  this,  and  no 
more,  that  every  particular  individual  man,  or  horfe,  &c.  has  fuch  a  nature  or 
conflitution,  as  agrees,  and  is  conformable  to  that  idea,  which  that  general 
name  flands  for. 

His  Lordfhip’s  next  words  are 3  “  And  here  lies  the  true  idea  of  a  perfon, 
“  which  arifes  from  that  manner  of  fubfiflence,  which  is  in  one  individual, 
“  and  is  not  communicable  to  another.”  The  reading  of  thefe  words,  laid  he, 
makes  me  wifh,  that  we  had  fome  other  way  of  communicating  our  thoughts, 
than  by  words :  for,  no  doubt,  it  would  have  been  as  much  a  pieafure  to  have 
feen  what  his  Lordfhip’s  thoughts  were,  when  he  writ  this,  as  it  is  now  an 
uneafinefs  to  pudder  in  words  and  expreffions,  whofe  meaning  one  does  not 
comprehend.  But  let  us  do  the  bell  we  can.  “  And  here,  fays  his  Lordfhip, 
lies  the  true  idea  of  perfon.” 

Person,  being  a  dif-fyllable,  that  in  itfelf  fignifies  nothing  5  what  is  meant 
by  the  true  idea  of  it  (it  having  no  idea,  one  more  than  another,  that  belongs 
to  it,  but  the  idea  of  the  articulate  found,  that  thofe  two  fyllables  make  in 
pronouncing)  I  do  not  underfland.  If,  by  true  idea,  be  meant  true  fignifica- 
tion,  then  thefe  words  will  run  thus  3  here  lies  the  true  fignilication  of  the 
word  perfon}  and  then,  to  make  it  more  intelligible,  we  mufl  change  here 
into  herein,  and  then  the  whole  comma  will  hand  thus  3  herein  lies  the  true 
fignification  of  the  word  perfon  :  which  reading  herein,  mufl  refer  to  the 
preceding  words :  and  then  the  meaning  of  thefe  words  will  be,  the  true  fig¬ 
nification  of  perfon  lies  in  this,  that  “  fuppofing  there  were  no  other  difference, 
“  in  the  feveral  individuals  of  the  fame  kind  3  yet  there  is  a  difference  between 
tc  them,  as  feveral  individuals,  in  the  fame  common  nature.”  Now,  if  in  this 
lies  the  true  fignification  of  the  word,  perfon,  he  mufl  find  it  here,  that  can. 
For  if  he  does  find  it  in  thefe  words,  he  mufl  find  it  to  be  fuch  a  fignification, 
as  will  make  the  word,  perfon,  agree  as  well  to  Bucephalus  and  Podargus,  as 
to  Alexander  :  for,  let  the  difference  between  Bucephalus  and  Podargus,  as 
feveral  individuals,  in  the  fame  common  nature,  be  what  it  will  3  it  is  certain, 
it  will  always  be  as  great,  as  the  difference  between  Alexander  and  Hedlor,  as 
feveral  individuals  in  the  fame  common  nature.  So  that,  if  the  true  fignifica¬ 
tion  of  perfon,  lies  in  that  difference,  it  will  belong  to  Bucephalus  and  Podargus, 
as  well  as  to  Alexander  and  Hector.  But  let  any  one  reafon  ever  fo  fubtilly,  or 
profoundly,  about  the  true  idea,  or  true  fignification  of  the  term,  perfon,  he 
will  never  be  able  to  make  me  underfland,  that  Bucephalus  and  Podargus  are 
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perfons,  in  the  true  fignification  of  the  word,  perfon,  as  commonly  ufed  in  the 
Englifh  tongue. 

But  that,  which,  more  certainly  and  for  ever,  will  hinder  me  from  finding 
the  true  fignification  of  perfon,  lying  in  the  foregoing  words,  is,  that  they  re¬ 
quire  me  to  do,  what  I  find  is  impoflible  for  me  to  do,  i.  e.  find  a  difference 
between  two  individuals,  as  feveral  individuals,  in  the  fame  pommon  nature, 
without  any  other  difference.  For  if  I  never  found  any  other  difference,  I  fhould 
never  find  two  individuals.  For,  firft,  we  find  fome  difference,  and  by  that  we 
find  they  are  two,  or  feveral,  individuals  ;  but,  in  this  way,  we  are  bid  to  find 
two  individuals,  without  any  difference:  but  that,  I  find,  is  too  lubtil  and 
fublime  for  my  weak  capacity.  But  when,  by  any  difference  of  time,  or 
place,  or  any  thing  elfe,  I  have  once  found  them  to  be  two,  or  feveral,  I  can¬ 
not,  for  ever  after,  confider  them  but  as  feveral.  They  being  once,  by  fome 
difference,  found  to  be  two,  it  is  unavoidable  for  me,  from  thenceforth,  to  con¬ 
fider  them  as  two.  But  to  find  feverals,  where  I  find  no  difference ;  or,  as  his 
Lordfhip  is  pleafed  to  call  it,  external  difference  at  all ;  is,  I  confefs,  too  hard 
for  me. 

This  his  Lordfhip  farther  tells  us,  in  thefe  words  which  follow;  “  which 
<c  arifes  from  the  manner  of  fubfiftence,  which  is  in  one  individual,  which  is 
“  not  communicable  to  another which  is,  I  own,  a  learned  way  of  fpeak- 
ing,  and  is  fuppofed  to  contain  fome  refined  philofophick  notion  in  it,  which  to 
me  is  either  wholly  incomprehenfible,  or  elfe  may  be  expreffed  in  thefe  plain 
and  common  words,  viz.  that  every  thing  that  exifts  has,  in  the  time  or  place, 
or  other  perceivable  differences  of  its  exiftence,  fomething  incommunicable 
to  all  thofe  of  its  own  kind,  whereby  it  will  eternally  be  kept  feveral  from 
all  the  reft.  This,  I  think,  is  that,  which  the  learned  have  been  pleafed  to 
term  a  peculiar  manner  of  fubfiftence;  but  if  this  manner  of  fubfiftence  be 
any  thing  elfe,  it  will  need  fome  farther  explication  to  make  me  under- 
ftand  it. 

His  Lordfhip’s  next  words,  which  follow,  I  mu  ft  acknowledge  are  alfo 
wholly  incomprehenfible  to  me :  they  are,  “  an  individual,  intelligent  fubftance 
<c  is  rather  fuppofed  to  the  making  of  a  perfon,  than  the  proper  definition 
“  of  it.” 

Person  is  a  word;  and  the  idea,  that  word  ftands  for,  or  the  proper  fig¬ 
nification  of  that  word,  is  what  I  take  his  Lordfhip  is  here  giving  us.  Now 
what  is  meant  by  faying,  “  an  individual,  intelligent  fubftance  is  rather  fuppofed 
“  to  the  making  the  fignification  of  the  word  perfon,  than  the  proper  definition 
<c  of  it,”  is  beyond  my  reach.  And  the  reafon  his  Lordfhip  adjoins,  puts  it,  in 
that,  or  any  other  fenfe,  farther  from  my  comprehenfion.  “  For  a  perfon  re- 
“  lates  to  fomething,  which  does  diftinguifti  it  from  another  intelligent  fub- 
“  ftance,  in  the  fame  nature ;  and,  therefore,  the  foundation  of  it  lies  in  the 
“  peculiar  manner  of  fubfiftence,  which  agrees  to  one,  and  none  elfe,  of  the 
“  kind  ;  and  this  is  that,  which  is  called  perfonality.” 

These  words,  if  nothing  elfe,  convince  me,  that  I  am  Davus,  and  not 
Oedipus  ;  and  fo  I  muft  leave  them. 

His  Lordfhip,  at  laft,  gives  us  what,  I  think,  he  intends  for  a  definition  of 
Vind.  p.261.  perfon,  in  thefe  words :  “  Therefore,  a  perfon  is  a  compleat,  intelligent  fub- 
“  ftance,  with  a  peculiar  manner  of  fubfiftence.”  Where  I  cannot  but  ob- 
ferve,  that  what  was,  as  I  think,  denied  or  half-denied  to  be  the  proper  defini¬ 
tion  of  perfon ;  in  faying,  “  it  was  rather  fuppofed  to  the  making  of  a  perfon, 
“  than  the  proper  definition  of  it,”  is  yet  here  got  into  his  Lordfhip’s  definition 
of  perfon ;  which  I  cannot  fuppofe,  but  his  Lordfhip  takes  to  be  a  proper  defi¬ 
nition.  There  is  only  one  word  changed  in  it ;  and  inftead  of  individual,  in¬ 
telligent  fubftance,  his  Lordfhip  has  put  it  compleat,  intelligent  fubftance ; 
which,  whether  it  makes  his  the  more  proper  definition,  I  leave  to  others  ; 
fince,  poffibly,  fome  will  be  apt  to  think,  that  a  proper  definition  of  perfon 
cannot  be  well  made,  without  the  term  individual,  or  an  equivalent.  But  his 
Vind.  p.261.  Lordfhip  has,  as  appears  by  the  place,  put  in  compleat,  to  exclude  the  foul  from 
being  a  perfon  ;  which  whether  it  does  it,  or  no,  to  me  feems  doubtful :  becaufe, 
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poffibly,  many  may  think,  that  the  foul  is  a  compleat,  intelligent  fubftance  by 
itfelf,  whether  in  the  body,  or  out  of  the  body ;  becaufe  every  fubftance,  that 
has  a  being,  is  a  compleat  fubftance,  whether  joined,  or  not  joined,  to  another. 

And  as  to  the  foul’s  being  intelligent,  no-body,  I  guefs,  thinks,  that  the  foul  is 
compleated  in  that,  by  its  union  with  the  body ;  for  then  it  would  follow,  that 
it  would  not  be  equally  intelligent  out  of  the  body  ;  which,  I  think,  no-body 
will  fay. 

And  thus  I  have,  at  your  requeft,  gone  over  all,  that  his  Lordfhip  has  faid, 
to  give  us  clear  and  diftindt  apprehenfions  of  nature  and  perfon,  which  are  fo 
neceffary  to  the  underftanding  the  do&rine  of  the  Trinity,  and  talking  intelli¬ 
gibly  about  it.  And  if  I  fhould  judge  of  others  by  my  own  dulnefs,  I  lhould 
fear,  that  by  his  Lordfhip’s  difcourfe,  few  would  be  helped  to  think,  or  talk, 
intelligibly  about  it.  But  I  meafure  not  others,  by  my  narrow  capacity :  I  wifh 
others  may  profit  by  his  Lordfhip’s  explication  of  nature  and  perfon,  more  than 
I  have  done.  And  fo  the  converfation  ended. 

My  Lord,  I  fhould  not  have  troubled  your  Lordfhip  with  a  dialogue  of 
this  kind,  had  not  your  Lordfhip  forced  me  to  it,  in  my  own  defence.  Your 
Lordfhip  at  the  end  of  your  above-mentioned  explication  of  nature,  has  thefe 
words ;  “  let  us  now  fee  how  far  thefe  things  can  come  from  our  ideas,  by  fenla-  Vindlc.  p. 
“  tion  and  reflection.”  And,  to  the  like  purpofe,  in  the  dole  of  your  explication  254- 
of  perfon,  your  Lordfhip  fays,  “  but  how  do  our  Ample  ideas  help  us  out,  in 
“  this  matter  ?”  Can  we  learn  from  them  the  difference  of  nature  and  perfon  ?” 

Your  Lordfhip  concludes,  we  cannot.  But  you  fay,  what  makes  a  perfon, 
muff  be  underftood  fome  other  way.  And  hereupon,  my  Lord,  my  book  is 
thought  worthy,  by  your  Lordfhip,  to  be  brought  into  the  controverfy,  and  ar¬ 
gued  again  ft,  in  your  Vindication  of  the  dodtrine  of  the  Trinity ;  becaufe,  as 
your  Lordfhip  conceives,  clear  and  diftindt  apprehenfions  of  nature  and  perfon 
cannot  be  had  from  it. 

I  humbly  crave  leave  to  reprefent  to  your  Lordfhip,  that,  if  want  of  af¬ 
fording  clear  and  diftindt  apprehenfions,  concerning  nature  and  perfon,  make 
any  book  Anti-trinitarian,  and,  as  fuch,  fit  to  be  writ  againft,  by  your  Lord¬ 
fhip  ;  your  Lordfhip  ought,  in  the  opinion  of  a  great  many  men,  in  the  firft 
place,  to  write  againft  your  own  Vindication  of  the  dodtrine  of  the  Trinity; 
fince,  among  the  many  I  have  confulted,  concerning  your  Lordfhip’s  notions  of 
nature  and  perfon,  I  do  not  find  any  one,  that  underftands  them  better,  or  has 
got  from  them  any  clear,  or  more  diftindt,  apprehenfions  concerning  nature  and 
perfon,  than  I  myfelf ;  which  indeed  is  none  at  all. 

The  owning  of  this  to  your  Lordfhip,  in  my  former  letter,  I  find,  dif- 
pleafed  your  Lordfhip  :  I,  therefore,  here  laid  before  your  Lordfhip  fome 
part  of  thofe  difficulties,  which  appear  to  me,  and  others,  in  your  Lordfhip’s 
explication  of  nature  and  perfon,  as  my  apology  for  faying,  I  had  not  learned 
any  thing  by  it.  And,  to  make  it  evident,  that  if  want  of  clear  and  diftindt 
apprehenfions  of  nature  and  perfon,  involve  any  treatife  in  the  Unitarian  con¬ 
troverfy,  your  Lordfhip’s  upon  that  account,  is,  I  humbly  conceive,  as  guilty  as 
frnine  ;  and  may  be  reckoned  one  of  the  firft,  that  ought  to  be  charged  with 
that  offence  againft  the  dodtrine  of  the  Trinity. 

This,  my  Lord,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  till  I  underftand  better.  Whether 
the  not  being  able  to  get  clear  and  diftindt  apprehenfions,  concerning  nature  and 
perfon,  from  what  your  Lordfhip  has  faid  of  them,  be  the  want  of  capacity  in 
my  underftanding,  or  want  of  clearnefs  in  that,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
underftand,  I  fhall  not  prefume  to  fay;  of  that  the  world  muft  judge.  If  it  be 
my  dulnefs  (as  I  cannot  prefume  much  upon  my  own  quicknefs,  having  every 
day  experience,  how  fhort-fighted  I  am)  I  have  this  yet  to  defend  me,  from  any 
very  fevere  cenfure  in  the  cafe,  that  I  have  as  much  endeavoured  to  underftand 
your  Lordfhip,  as  I  ever  did  to  underftand  any  body.  And  if  your  Lordfhip’s 
notions,  laid  down  about  nature  and  perfon,  are  plain  and  intelligible,  there  are 
a  great  many  others,  whofe  parts  lie  under  no  blemifh  in  the  world,  who  find 
them  neither  plain,  nor  intelligible. 
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Pardon  me  therefore,  I  befeech  you,  my  Lord,  if  I  return  your  Lordfhip^s 
queftion,  “  how  do  your  Lordfhip’s  notions  help  us  out  in  this  matter  ?  Can  we 
“  learn  from  them,  clear  and  diftindt  apprehenfions  concerning  nature  and  per- 
«  fon,  and  the  grounds  of  identity  and  diftindtion  ?  ”  To  which  the  anfwer  will 
ftand,  no  ;  till  your  Lordfhip  has  explained  your  notions  of  them  a  little  clearer, 
and  (hewn  what  ultimately  they  were  founded  on,  and  made  up  of,  if  they  are 
not  ultimately  founded  on,  and  made  up  of,  our  Ample  ideas,  received  from 
fenfation  and  reflection ;  which  is  that,  for  which,  in  this  point,  you  except 
Vindic.  p.  againft  my  book :  and  yet,  tho’  your  Lordfhip  fets  yourfelf  to  prove,  that 
254,  &c.  they  cannot  be  had  from  our  Ample  ideas  by  fenfation  and  reflection  ;  tho’  your 

Lordfhip  lays  down  feveral  heads  about  them  ;  yet  you  do  not,  that  I  fee,  offer 
any  thing  to  inftrudt  us,  from  what  other  original  they  come,  or  whence  they  are 
to  be  had. 

But,  perhaps,  this  may  be  my  want  of  underflan  ding  what  your  Lordfhip 
has  faid  about  them :  and,  poflibly,  from  the  fame  caufe  it  is,  that  I  do  not 
Vindic.  p.  fee  how  the  four  paflages  your  Lordfhip  fubjoins,  as  out  of  my  book  (tho’  there 
-54>  255—  be  n0  fuch  paflages  in  my  book  ;  as,  I  think,  your  Lordfhip  acknowledges, 
Alice  your  Lordfhip  anfwers  nothing,  to  what  I  faid  thereupon  ;)  the  two  things 
P.  255.  your  Lordfhip  fays,  are  granted,  that  tend  to  the  clearing  this  matter  ;  and  the 
four  inferences  your  Lordfhip  makes;  are  all  or  any  of  them,  applied  by  your 
P.  255-259.  Lordfhip,  to  fhew  that  clear  and  diflinCt  apprehenflons,  concerning  nature  and 
perfon,  cannot  be  had,  upon  my  principles ;  at  leaft,  as  clear  as  can  be  had  upon 
your  Lordfhip’s,  when  you  pleafe  to  let  us  know  them. 

Hitherto,  my  Lord,  I  have  conAdered  only  what  is  charged  upon  my 
book,  by  your  Lordfhip,  in  reference  to  the  Unitarian  controverfy,  viz.  the 
manner  and  grounds,  on  which  my  book  has  been,  by  your  Lordfhip,  endea¬ 
voured  to  be  brought  into  the  controverfy  concerning  the  Trinity,  with  which  it 
hath  nothing  to  do ;  nor  has  your  Lordfhip,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  yet  fhewn 
that  it  has. 

There  remains  to  be  conAdered  feveral  things,  which  your  Lordfhip  thinks 
faulty  in  my  book  ;  which,  whether  they  have  any  thing  to  do,  or  no,  with  the 
dodtrine  of  the  Trinity,  I  think  myfelf  obliged  to  give  your  Lordfhip  fatis- 
fadtion  in,  either  by  acknowledging  my  errors,  or  giving  your  Lordfhip  an  ac¬ 
count,  wherein  your  Lordfhip’s  difcourfe  comes  fhort  of  convincing  me  of  them. 
But  thefe  papers  being  already  grown  to  a  bulk,  that  exceeds  the  ordinary  Aze 
of  a  letter,  I  fhall  refpite  your  Lordfhip’s  farther  trouble  in  this  matter,  for 
the  prefent,  with  this  promife,  that  I  fhall  not  fail  to  return  my  acknowledg¬ 
ments  to  your  Lordfhip,  for  thofe  other  parts  of  the  letter,  you  have  honoured 
me  with. 

Before  I  conclude,  it  is  At,  with  due  acknowledgment,  I  take  notice  of 
thefe  words,  in  the  clofe  of  your  Lordfhip’s  letter :  “  I  hope,  that  in  the  ma- 
<c  naging  this  debate,  I  have  not  either  tranfgrefled  the  rules  of  civility,  or  mif- 
tc  taken  your  meaning  ;  both  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  avoid.  And  I  re- 
*c  turn  you  thanks  for  the  civilities,  you  have  exprefled  to  me,  through  your  letter : 
<c  and  I  do  aflure  you,  that  it  is  out  of  no  difrefpedt,  or  the  leaft  ill-will  to  you, 
“  that  I  have  again  conAdered  this  matter,”  &c. 

Your  Lordfhip  hopes,  you  have  not  miftaken  my  meaning:  and  I,  my 
Lord,  hope,  that  where  you  have  (as  I  humbly  conceive,  I  fhall  make  it  ap¬ 
pear,  you  have)  miftaken  my  meaning,  I  may,  without  offence,  lay  it  before 
your  Lordfhip.  And  I  the  more  conftdently  ground  that  hope,  upon  this  ex- 
preflion  of  your  Lordfhip,  here,  which  I  take  to  be  intended  to  that  purpofe ; 
Ance,  in  thofe  feveral  inftances  I  gave,  in  my  former  letter,  of  your  Lordfhip’s 
miftaking  not  only  my  meaning,  but  the  very  words  of  my  book,  which  you 
quoted,  your  Lordfhip  has  had  the  goodnefs  to  bear  with  me,  without  any 
manner  of  reply. 

P.  133.  Your  Lordfhip  affures  me,  “  that  it  is  out  of  no  difrefpedt,  or  the  leaft 
“  ill-will  to  me,  that  you  have  again  conAdered  this  matter.” 

My  Lord,  my  never  having,  by  any  adt  of  mine,  deferved  otherwife  of 
your  Lordfhip,  is  a  ftrong  reafon  to  keep  me  from  questioning  what  your  Lord- 
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(hip  fays :  and,  I  hope,  my  part  in  the  controverfy  has  been  fuch,  that  I  may 
be  excufed  from  making  any  fuch  profeffion,  in  reference  to  what  I  write  to 
your  Lordfhip.  And  I  (hall  take  care  to  continue  to  defend  myfelf  fo,  in  this 
controverfy,  which  your  Lordfhip  is  pleafed  to  have  with  me,  that  I  fhall  not 
come  within  the  need  of  any  apology,  that  what  I  fay  is  out  of  no  difrefpedf, 
or  the  lead;  ill-will,  to  your  Lordfhip.  But  this  mufl  not  hinder  me  any  where, 
from  laying  the  argument  in  its  due  light  for  the  advantage  of  truth. 

This,  my  Lord,  I  fay  not  to  your  Lordfhip,  who,  propofing  to  yourfelf,  as 
you  fay,  in  this  very  page,  nothing  but  truth,  will  not,  I  know,  take  it  amifs, 
that  I  endeavour  to  make  every  thing,  as  plain  and  as  clear  as  I  can :  but  this  I 
fay,  upon  occafion  of  fome  exceptions  of  this  kind,  which  I  have  heard  others 
have  made  againfl  the  former  letter,  I  did  myfelf  the  honour  to  write  to  your 
Lordfhip,  as  if  I  did  therein  bear  too  hard  upon  your  Lordfhip.  Tho’  your 
Lordfhip,  who  knows  very  well  the  end  of  arguing,  as  well  as  rules  of  civility, 
finds  nothing  to  blame  in  my  way  of  writing  ;  and  I  fhould  be  very  forry,  it 
fhould  deferve  any  other  character,  than  what  your  Lordfhip  has  been  pleafed 
to  give  it  in  the  beginning  of  your  poflfcript.  It  is  my  misfortune  to  have  any 
controverfy  with  your  Lordfhip ;  but  fince  the  concern  of  truth  alone  engages 
me  in  it,  as  I  know  your  Lordfhip  will  expert,  that  I  fhould  omit  nothing, 
that  fhould  make  for  truth,  for  that  is  the  end  we  both  profefs  to  aim  at ;  fo  I 
fhall  take  care  to  avoid  all  foreign,  paffionate,  and  unmannerly  mixtures,  which 
do  no  way  become  a  lover  of  truth,  in  any  debate,  efpecially  with  one  of  your 
Lordfhip’s  character  and  dignity. 

My  Lord,  the  imputation  of  a  tendency  to  fcepticifm,  and  to  the  overthrow¬ 
ing  any  article  of  the  chriflian  faith,  are  no  fmall  charges  ;  and  all  cenfures  of 
that  high  nature,  I  humbly  conceive,  are  with  the  more  caution  to  be  paffed, 
the  greater  the  authority  is  of  the  perfon,  they  come  from.  But  whether  to  pro¬ 
nounce  fo  hardly  of  the  book,  merely  upon  furmifes,  be  to  be  taken  for  a  mark 
of  good-will  to  the  author,  I  mufl:  leave  to  your  Lordfhip.  This  I  am  fure,  I 
find  the  world  thinks  me  obliged  to  vindicate  myfelf.  I  have  taken  leave  to 
fay,  merely  upon  furmifes,  becaufe  I  cannot  fee  any  argument,  your  Lordfhip 
has  any  where  brought,  to  fhew  its  tendency  to  fcepticifm,  beyond  what  your 
Lordfhip  has  in  thefe  words  in  this  page,  viz.  that  it  is  your  Lordfhip’s  great 
prejudice  againfl  it,  that  it  leads  to  fcepticifm  j  or,  that  your  Lordfhip  can  find 
no  way  to  attain  to  certainty  in  it,  upon  my  grounds. 

I  confess,  my  Lord, . I  think,  that  there  is  a  great  part  of  the  vifible,  and 
a  great  deal  more  of  the  yet  much  larger  intellectual  world,  wherein  our  poor 
and  weak  underflandings,  in  this  flate,  are  not  capable  of  knowledge;  and 
this,  I  think,  a  great  part  of  mankind  agrees  with  me  in.  But  whether,  or  no, 
my  way  of  certainty,  by  ideas,  comes  fhort  of  what  it  fhould,  or  your  Lord¬ 
fhip’s  way,  with  or  without  ideas,  will  carry  us  to  clearer  and  larger  degrees  of 
certainty ;  we  fhall  fee,  when  your  Lordfhip  pleafes  to  let  us  know,  wherein 
your  way  of  certainty  confifts.  Till  then,  I  think,  to  avoid  fcepticifm,  it  is 
better  to  have  fome  way  of  certainty  (tho*  it  will  not  lead  us  to  it,  in  every 
thing)  than  no  way  at  all. 

Th  e  neceffity  your  Lordfhip  has  put  upon  me,  of  vindicating  myfelf,  mufl 
be  my  apology  for  giving  your  Lordfhip  this  fecond  trouble ;  which,  I  allure 
myfelf,  you  will  not  take  amifs,  fince  your  Lordfhip  was  fo  much  concerned 
for  my  vindication,  as  to  declare,  you  had  no  reafon  to  be  forry,  that  the  author  P.  36 
of  Chriflianity  not  myflerious  had  given  me  occafion  to  vindicate  myfelf.  I  re¬ 
turn  your  Lordfhip  my  humble  thanks  for  affording  me  this  fecond  opportunity 
to  do  it,  and  am,  with  the  utmofl  refpedt. 


London, 
29. June, 
1697. 


My  LORD, 

Your  Lordfhip’s  m©ft  humble 


and  molt  obedient  fervant, 

John  Locke. 

post- 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

My  Lord, 

TH  O’  I  have  fo  great  a  precedent,  as  your  Lordfhip  has  given  me,  in  the 
letter,  you  have  honoured  me  with ;  yet,  I  doubt,  whether  even  your 
Lordfhip’s  example  will  be  enough  to  juftify  me  to  the  world,  if,  in  a  letter 
writ  to  one,  I  fhould  put  a  poftfcript  in  anfwer  to  another  man,  to  whom  I  do 
not  fpeak  in  my  letter :  I  fhall,  therefore  only  beg,  that  your  Lordfhip  will  be 
pleafed  to  excufe  it,  if  you  find  a  fhort  anfwer  to  the  paper  of  another  man, 
not  big  enough  to  be  published  by  itfelf,  appear  under  the  fame  cover  with  my 
anfwer  to  your  Lordfhip.  The  paper  itfelf  came  to  my  hands,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  your  Lordfhip’s  letter  did  j  and,  containing  fome  exceptions  to  my 
EUay  concerning  Human  Undemanding,  is  not  wholly  foreign  in  the  matter  of  it. 
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An  Eflfay  concerning  Human  Underftanding,  &c- 

.  .  ‘  j  .  > 

SE  F  O  R  E  any  thing  came  out  again  ft  my  Effay  concerning 
Human  Underftanding,  the  laft  year,  I  was  told,  that  I  muft  pre¬ 
pare  myfelf  for  a  ftorm,  that  was  coming  againft  it ;  it  being  re^ 
folved  by  fome  men,  that  it  was  neceffary  that  book  of  mine 
fhould,  as  it  is  phrafed,  be  run  down,  I  do  not  fay*  that  the  au¬ 
thor  of  thefe  remarks  was  one  of  thofe  men  j  but  I  premife  this,  as  the  reafon 
of  the  anfwer,  I  am  about  to  give  him  :  and  tho’  I  do  not  fay,  he  was  one 
of  them  j  yet  in  this,  I  think,  every  indifferent  reader  will  agree  with  me,  that 
his  letter  does  not  very  well  fuit  with  the  character,  he  takes  upon  himfelf,  or 
the  defign  he  pretends  in  writing  it. 

He  pretends,  the  bufinefs  of  his  letter  to  be  informed  i  but  if  that  were  in  P.  4, 
earned:  fo,  I  fuppofe  he  would  have  done  two  things,  quite  otherwife,  than  he 
has.  The  firft  is,  that  he  would  not  have  thought  it  neceffary,  for  his  particu¬ 
lar  information,  that  his  letter  (that  pretends  inquiry  in  the  body  of  it,  tho* 
it  carries  remarks  in  the  title)  fhould  have  been  publifhed  in  print :  whereby  I  am 
apt  to  think,  that  however,  in  it,  he  puts  on  the  perfon  of  a  learner,  yet  he 
would  mifs  his  aim,  if  he  were  not  taken  notice  of,  as  a  teacher  j  and  particu¬ 
larly,  that  his  remarks  fhewed  the  world  great  faults  in  my  book. 

The  other  is,  that  he  has  not  fet  his  name  to  his  letter  of  inquiries  j 
whereby  I  might,  by  knowing  the  perfon  that  inquires,  the  better  know  how 
to  fuit  my  anfwer  to  him.  I  cannot  much  blame  him,  in  another  refpedt,  for 
concealing  his  name ;  for,  I  think,  any  one,  who  appears  among  chriftians, 
may  be  well  afhamed  of  his  name,  when  he  raifes  fuch  a  doubt  as  this,  viz.- 
whether  an  infinitely  powerful  and  wife  being,  be  veracious  or  no ;  unlefs 
falfhood  be  in  fuch  reputation  with  this  gentleman,  that  he  concludes  lying  to 
be  no  mark  of  weaknefs  and  folly.  Befides,  this  author  might,  if  he  had 
pleafed,  have  taken  notice,  that,  in  more  places  than  one,  I  fpeak  of  the  good- 1 
nefs  of  God ;  another  evidence,  as  I  take  it,  of  his  veracity.  ' 

He  feems  concerned  to  know,  “  upon  what  ground  I  will  build  the  divine  R  6,  7. 
“  law,  when  I  purfue  morality  to  a  demonftration  ?” 

If  he  had  not  been  very  much  in  hafte,  he  would  have  feen,  that  his  quef- 
tions,  in  that  paragraph,  are  a  little  too  forward ;  unlefs  he  thinks  it  neceffary 
1  fhould  write,  when,  and  upon  what,  he  thinks  fit.  When  I  know  him  better, 

I  may,  perhaps,  think  I  owe  him  great  obfervance ;  but  fo  much  as  that, 
very  few  men  think  due  to  themfelves. 

I  h  a  v  e  faid,  indeed,  in  my  book,  that  I  thought  morality  capable  of  de- 
monftration,  as  well  as  the  mathematicks :  but  I  do  not  remember,  where  I 
promifed  this  gentleman  to  demonftrate  it  to  him. 

He  fays,  “  if  he  knew  upon  what  grounds  I  would  build  my  demonftration  P.  6. 

«*  of  morality,  he  could  make  a  better  judgment  of  it.”  His  judgment,  •  who 

makes 
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makes  fuch  demands  as  this,  and  is  fo  much  in  hade  to  be  a  judge,  that  he  can¬ 
not  ftay,  till  what  he  has  fuch  a  mind  to  be  fitting  upon,  be  born ;  does  not 
feem  of  that  confequence,  that  any  one  fhould  be  in  hafte  to  gratify  his  im¬ 
patience. 

P.  4.  And,  fince,  ic  he  thinks  the  illiterate  part  of  mankind  (which  is  the  great- 
“  eft)  mull  have  a  more  compendious  way  to  know  their  duty,  than  by  long 
“  deductions  j”  he  may  do  well  to  confider,  whether  it  were,  for  their  fakes, 

P.  6-  he  publifhed  this  queftion,  viz.  “  what  is  the  reafon  and  ground  of  the  divine 
“  law  ?” 

Whoever  fincerely  acknowledges  any  law  to  be  the  law  of  God,  cannot 
fail  to  acknowledge  alfo,  that  it  hath  all  that  reafon  and  ground,  that  a  juft  and 
wife  law  can,  or  ought  to  have ;  and  will  eafily  perfuade  himfelf  to  forbear 
railing  fuch  queftions  and  fcruples  about  it. 

P.  4.  A  man,  that  inlinuates  as  he  does,  as  if  I  held,  that  “  the  diftindtion  of 
“  virtue  and  vice,  was  to  be  picked  up  by  our  eyes,  our  ears,  or  our  noftrils 
{hews  fo  much  ignorance,  or  lo  much  malice,  that  he  deferves  no  other  anfwer 
but  pity. 

P.8.  <{  The  immortality  of  the  foul  is  another  thing,  he  fays,  he  cannot  clear  to 

“  himfelf,  upon  my  principles.”  It  may  be  fo.  The  right  reverend,  the  Lord 
Bifhop  of  Worcefter,  in  the  letter  he  has  lately  honoured  me  with  in  print,  has 
undertaken  to  prove,  upon  my  principles,  the  foul’s  immateriality ;  which,  I  fup- 
pofe,  this  author  will  not  queftion  to  be  a  proof  of  its  immortality :  and  to  his 
Lordlhip’s  letter,  I  refer  him  for  it.  But,  if  that  will  not  ferve  his  turn,  I 
P.  69.  will  tell  him  a  principle  of  mine,  that  will  clear  it  to  him  j  and  that  is,  the 
revelation  of  life  and  immortality,  by  Jefus  Chrift,  thro’  the  gofpel. 

He  mentions  other  doubts  he  has,  unrefolved  by  my  principles.  If  my 
principles  do  not  reach  them,  the  world  I  think  will,  I  am  fure  I  (hall,  be  ob¬ 
liged  to  him,  to  direCt  me  to  fuch  as  will  fupply  that  defeCt  in  mine.  For  I 
-  never  had  the  vanity  to  hope  to  out-do  all  other  men.  Nor  did  I  propofe  to  my 
felf  in  publifhing  my  Effay,  to  be  an  anfwerer  of  queftious ;  or  expeCt  that 
all  doubts  fhould  go  out  of  the  world,  as  foon  as  my  book  came  into  it. 

The  world  has  now  my  book,  fuch  as  it  is :  if  any  one  finds,  that  there  be 
many  queftions,  that  my  principles  will  not  refolve,  he  will  do  the  world 
more  fervice  to  lay  down  fuch  principles  as  will  refolve  them,  than  to  quarrel 
with  my  ignorance  (which  I  readily  acknowledge)  and  pofiibly  for  that,  which 
cannot  be  done.  I  fhall  never  think  the  worfe  of  mine,  becaufe  they  will  not 
refolve  every  one’s  doubts,  till  I  fee  thofe  principles,  laid  down  by  any  one,  that 
will ;  and  then  I  will  quit  mine. 

If  any  one  finds  any  thing  in  my  Effay,  to  be  corrected,  he  may,  when  he 
pleafes,  write  againft  it ;  and,  when  I  think  fit,  I  will  anfwer  him.  For  I  do 
not  intend  my  time  fhall  be  wafted,  at  the  pleafure  'of  every  one,  who  may  - 
have  a  mind  to  pick  holes  in  my  book,  and  fhew  his  fkill  in  the  art  of 
confutation. 

To  conclude  :  were  there  nothing  elfe  in  it,  I  fhould  not  think  it  fit  to 
trouble  myfelf  about  the  queftions  of  a  man,  which  he  himfelf  does  not  think 
worth  the  owning. 


Mr.  LOCKE' s  REPLY 

To  the  Right  Reverend  the 

Lord  Bifhop  of  Worcest  er’s  Anlwer  to  his 

Second  Letter: 

Wherein,  bebdes  other  incident  matters,  what  his  Lordfhip  has 
Laid  concerning  certainty  by  reafon,  certainty  by  ideas,  and 
certainty  of  faith;  the  refurredtion  of  the  fame  body;  the 
immateriality  of  the  foul ;  the  inconfiftency  of  Mr.  Locke’s 
notions  with  the  articles  of  the  chriftian  faith,  and  their 
tendency  to  fcepticifm  ;  is  examined. 

My  Lord, 

OUR  Lordfhip,  in  the  beginning  of  the  laft  letter,  you  ho¬ 
noured  me  with,  feems  fo  uneafy  and  difpleafed  at  my  having 
laid  too  much  already,  in  the  queftion  between  us,  that  I  think 
I  may  conclude,  you  would  be  well  enough  pleafed,  if  I  fhould 
fay  no  more ;  and  you  would  difpenfe  with  me,  for  not  keep¬ 
ing  my  promife  I  made  you,  to  anfwer  the  other  parts  of  your 
firft  letter.  If  this  proceeds  from  any  tendernefs  in  your  Lord¬ 
fhip  for  my  reputation,  that  you  would  not  have  me  expofe  myfelf,  by  an  over¬ 
flow  of  words,  in  many  places  void  of  clearnefs,  coherence,  and  argument,  and 
that,  therefore,  might  have  been  fpared  5  I  mull  acknowledge  it  is  a  piece  of 
great  charity,  and  fuch,  wherein  you  will  have  a  lading  advantage  over  me, 
fince  good  manners  will  not  permit  me  to  return  you  the  like.  Or,  fhould  I, 
in  the  ebullition  of  thoughts,  which  in  me  your  Lordfhip  finds  as  impetuous, 
as  the  fprings  of  Modena,  mentioned  by  Ramazzini,  be  in  danger  to  forget  my 
felf,  and  to  think,  I  had  fome  right,  to  return  the  general  complaint  of  length 
and  intricacy  without  force ;  yet  you  have  fecured  your  felf  from  the  fufpicion 
of  any  fuch  trafh,  on  your  tide,  by  making  cobwebs  the  eafy  product  of  thofe, 
who  write  out  of  their  own  thoughts,  which  it  might  be  a  crime  in  me  to  im¬ 
pute  to  your  Lordfhip. 

If  this  complaint  of  your’s  be  not  a  charitable  warning  to  me,  I  cannot  well 
guefs  at  the  defign  of  it ;  for  I  would  not  think  that,  in  a  controverfy,  which 
you,  my  Lord,  have  dragged  me  into,  you  would  a  flume  it  as  a  privilege  due  to 
your  felf  to  be  as  copious,  as  you  pleafe,  and  fay,  what  you  think  fit,  and 
cxpedt,  I  fhould  reply  only  fo,  and  fo  much,  as  would  juft  fuit  your  good 
liking,  and  ferve  to  let  the  caufe  right,  on  that  fide,  which  your  Lordfhip  con¬ 
tends  for. 

My  Lord,  I  fhall  always  acknowledge  the  great  diftance,  that  is  between 
your  Lordfhip  and  myfelf,  and  pay  that  deference,  that  is  due  to  your  dignity 
and  per fon :  but  controverfy,  tho’  it  excludes  not  good  manners,  will  not  be 
managed  with  all  that  fubmiffion,  which  one  is  ready  to  pay  in  other  cafes. 
Truth,  which  is  inflexible,  has  here  its  intereft,  which  muft  not  be  given 
up  in  a  compliment.  Plato,  and  Ariftotle,  and  other  great  names,  muft 
give  way,  rather  than  make  us  renounce  truth,  or  the  friendfhip  we  have 
for  her. 

This,  poffibly,  your  Lordfliip  will  allow,  for  it  is  not  fpun  out  of  my  own 
thoughts ;  I  have  the  authority  of  others  for  it,  and,  I  think,  it  was  in  print 
Vol.  I.  5  Z  before 
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before  I  was  born.  But  you  will  fay,  however,  I  am  too  long  in  my  replies,  if 
is  not  impoffible,  but  it  may  be  fo :  but  with  all  due  refped  to  your  Lordfhip’s 
authority,  (the  greatnefs  whereof  I  lhall  always  .readily  acknowledge)  I  mull 
crave  leave  to  fay,  that,  in  this  cafe,  you  are  by  no  means  a  proper  judge.  We 
are  now,  as  well  your  Lordlhip,  as  myfelf,  before  a  tribunal,  to  which  you 
have  appealed,  and  before  which  you  have  brought  me  :  it  is  the  publick  mull 
be  judge,  whether  your  Lordlhip  has  enlarged  too  far,  in  acculing  me,  or  I,  in 
defending  myfelf.  Common  jullice  makes  great  allowance  to  a  man,  pleading 
in  his  own  defence,  and  a  little  length,  (if  he  fliould  be  guilty  of  it)  finds  ex- 
cufe,  in  the  compaffion  of  by-handers,  when  they  fee  a  man  caufelefly  at¬ 
tacked,  after  a  new  way,  by  a  potent  adverfary ;  and,  under  various  pretences, 
occafions  fought,  and  words  wrefted  to  his  difadvantage. 

This,  my  Lord,  you  mull  give  me  leave  to  think,  to  be  my  cafe,  whilfl 
this  llrange  way,  your  Lordlhip  has  brought  me  into  this  controverfy  •  your 
gradual  accufations  of  my  book,  and  the  different  caufes,  your  Lordlhip  has 
afligned  of  them  ;  together  with  quotations  out  of  it,  which  I  cannot  find 
there,  and  other  things,  I  have  complained  of  (to  fome  of  which,  your  Lord- 
Blip  has  not  vouchfafed  any  anfwer)  lhall  remain  unaccounted  for,  as,  I  hum¬ 
bly  conceive,  they  do. 

I  confess  my  anfwers  are  long,  and  I  wifh  they  could  have  been  Ihorter : 
but  the  difficulty  I  have,  to  find  out,  and  fet  before  others,  your  Lordfliip’s 
meaning,  that  they  may  fee,  what  I  am  anfwering  to,  and  fo  be  able  to  judge 
of  the  pertinency  of  what  I  fay,  has  unavoidably  inlarged  them.  Whether 
this  be  wholly  owing  to  my  dulnels,  or  whether  a  little  perplexednefs,  both  as 
to  grammar  and  coherence,  caufed  by  thofe  numbers  of  thoughts,  whether  of 
your  own,  or  others,  that  crowd  from  all  parts  to  be  fet  down,  when  you 
write,  may  not  be  allowed  to  have  fome  Ihare  in  it,  I  lhall  not  prefume  to  lay. 

I  am  at  the  mercy  of  your  Lordlhip,  and  my  other  readers,  in  the  point,  and 
know  not  how  to  avoid  a  fault,  that  has  no  remedy. 

Page  4.  Your  Lordlhip  fays,  “  the  world  foon  grows  weary  of  controverlies,  elpe- 
“  dally  when  they  are  about  perfonal  matters;  which  made  your  Lordlhip 
<c  wonder,  that  one,  who  underllands  the  world  fo  well,  fliould  Ipend  above 
<c  fifty  pages,  in  renewing  and  inlarging  a  complaint,  wholly  concerning  him- 
“  felf.” 

To  which  give  me  leave  to  fay,  that  if  your  Lordlhip  had  fo  much  confi- 
dered  the  world,  and  what  it  is  not  much  pleafed  with,  when  you  publilhed 
your  difeourfe,  in  vindication  of  the  Trinity,  perhaps  your  Lordlhip  had  not  fo 
perfonally  concerned  me,  in  that  controverly,  as  it  appears  now  you  have,  and 
continue  Hill  to  do. 

Page  4.  Your  Lordlhip  “  wonders,  that  I  fpend  above  fifty  pages,  in  renewing  and 
“  enlarging  my  complaint,  concerning  myfelf.”  Your  wonder,  I  humbly  con¬ 
ceive,  will  not  be  fo  great,  when  you  recoiled,  that  your  anfwer  to  my 
complaint,  and  the  fatisfadion  you  propofed  to  give  me,  and  others,  in  that 
perfonal  matter,  began  the  firll  letter,  you  honoured  we  with,  and  ended,  in 
the  47th  page  of  it ;  where  you  faid,  “  you  fuppofe  the  reafon  of  your  men- 
“  tioning  my  words  fo  often,  was  now  no  longer  a  riddle  to  me;  and  fo  you 
“  proceeded  to  other  particulars  of  my  vindication.”  If,  therefore,  I  have 
fpent  fifty  pages  of  my  anfwer,  in  fliewing,  that  what  you  offered  in  forty r- 
feven  pages,  for  my  fatisfadion,  was  none,  but  that  the  riddle  was  a  riddle 
Hill ;  the  dilproportion,  in  the  number  of  pages,  is  not  fo  great,  as  to  be  the 
fubjed  of  much  wonder;  efpecially  to  thole,  who  confider,  that  in  what  you 
call  perfonal  matter,  I  was  fliewing  that  my  Effay,  having  in  it  nothing  contrary 
to  the  dodrine  of  the  Trinity,  was  yet  brought  into  that  difpute;  and  that, 
therefore,  I  had  reafon  to  complain  of  it,  and  of  the  manner  of  its  being 
brought  in  :  and  if  you  had  pleafed  not  to  have  moved  other  quellions,  nor 
brought  other  charges  againll  my  book,  till  this,  which  was  the  occafion  and 
fubjed  of  my  firll  letter,  had  been  cleared ;  by  making  out  that  the  paflages 
you  had,  in  your  Vindication  of  the  dodrine  of  t’he  Trinity,  quoted  out  of  my 
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book,  had  fometliing  in  them,  again  ft  the  dodtrine  of  the  Trinity 3  and  fo  were, 
with  juft  reafon,  brought  by  you,  as  they  were,  into  that  dilpute  3  there  had 
been  no  other,  but  that  perlonal  matter,  as  you  call  it,  between  us. 

In  the  examination  of  thofe  pages,  meant,  as  you  laid,  for  my  fatisfadtion, 
and  of  other  parts  of  your  letter,  I  found  (contrary  to  what  I  expected)  matter 
of  renewing  and  enlarging  my  complaint,  and  this  I  took  notice  of,  and  fet 
down  in  my  Reply,  which  it  feems  I  fhould  not  have  done :  the  knowledge  of 
the  world  fhould  have  taught  me  better  3  and  I  fhould  have  taken  that  for  fatis— 
faction,  which  you  were  pleafed  to  give,  in  which  I  could  not  find  any,  nor, 
as  I  believe,  any  intelligent  or  impartial  reader :  fo  that  your  Lordfbip’s  care 
of  the  world,  that  it  fhould  not  grow  weary  of  this  controverfy,  and  the  fault, 
you  find,  of  my  mifimploying  fifty  pages  of  my  letter,  reduces  itfelf  at  lah,  in 
efifedt,  to  no  more  but  this,  that  your  Lordfhip  fhould  have  a  liberty  to  fay 
what  you  pleafe,  pay  me  in  what  coin  you  think  fit  5  my  part  fhould  be,  to  be 
fatisfied  with  it,  reft  content,  and  fay  nothing.  This,  indeed,  might  be  a  way 
not  to  weary  the  world,  and  to  fave  fifty  pages  of  clean  paper,  and  put  fuch 
an  end  to  the  controverfy,  as  your  Lordfhip  would  not  diflike. 

I  learn,  from  your  Lordfhip,  that  it  is  the  firft  part  of  wifdom,  in  fomeP.  178, 
men’s  opinions,  not  to  begin  in  fuch  difputes.  What  the  knowledge  of  the 
world  (which  is  a  fort  of  wifdom)  fhould,  in  your  Lordfhip’s  opinion,  make  a 
man  do,  when  one  of  your  Lordfhip’s  charadter  begins  with  him,  is  very  plain  : 
he  is  not  to  reply,  fo  far  as  he  judges  his  defence  and  the  matter  requires,  but 
as  your  Lordfhip  is  pleafed  to  allow  3  which  fome  may  think  no  better,  than  if 
one  might  not  reply  at  all. 

After  having  thus  rebuked  me,  for  having  been  too  copious  in  my  Reply, 
in  the  next  words,  your  Lordfhip  inhrudts  me,  what  I  fhould  have  anfwered  3 
that  “  I  fhould  have  cleared  myfelf,  by  declaring  to  the  world,  that  I  owned  P.  4,' 

<£  the  dodtrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  it  has  been  received,  in  the  chriftian  church.” 

This,  as  I  take  it,  is  a  mere  perfonal  matter,  of  the  fame  woof  with  a 
Spanifh  fam-benito,  and,  as  it  feems  to  me,  defigned  to  fit  clofe  to  me.  What 
mud:  I  do  now,  my  Lord  ?  Muh  I  filently  put  on,  and  wear  this  badge  of 
your  Lordfhip’s  favour,  and,  as  one  well  underhanding  the  world,  fay  not  a 
word  of  it,  becaufe  the  world  foon  grows  weary  of  perfonal  matters  ?  If,  in 
gratitude  for  this  perfonal  favour,  I  ought  to  be  filent  3  yet  I  am  forced  to  tell 
you,  that,  in  what  you  require  of  me  here,  you  poffibly  have  cut  out  too  much 
work,  for  a  poor,  ordinary  layman,  for  whom  it  is  too  hard  to  know  how  a 
dodtrine,  fo  difputed,  lias  been  received  in  the  chriftian  church,  and  who  might 
have  thought  it  enough  to  own  it,  as  delivered  in  the  fcriptures.  Your  Lord¬ 
fhip,  herein,  lays  upon  me  what  I  cannot  do,  without  owning  to  know,  what, 

I  am  fure,  I  do  not  know :  for  how  the  dodtrine  of  the  Trinity  has  been  al¬ 
ways  received  in  the  chriftian  church,  I  confefs  myfelf  ignorant.  I  have  not 
had  time  to  examine  the  hiftory  of  it,  and  to  read  thofe  controverfies,  that  have 
been  writ  about  it :  and  to  own  a  dodtrine,  as  received  by  others,  when  I  do 
not  know,  how  thofe  others  received  it,  is  perhaps  a  fhort  way  to  orthodoxy, 
that  may  fatisfy  fome  men :  but  he,  that  takes  this  way  to  give  fatisfadtion,  in 
my  opinion,  makes  a  little  bold  with  truth  3  and  it  may  be  quehioned,  whether 
fuch  a  profefiion  be  pleafing  to  that  God,  who  requires  truth  in  the  inward 
parts,  however  acceptable  it  may,  in  any  man,  be  to  his  diocefan. 

I  presume  your  Lordfhip,  in  your  difcourfe  in  vindication  of  the  dodtrine 
of  the  Trinity,  intends  to  give  it  us,  as  it  has  been  received  in  the  chriftian 
church:  and,  I  think,  your  words,  viz.  “  it  is  the  fenfeof  the  chriftian  church,  P-  87. 
‘c  which  you  are  bound  to  defend,  and  no  particular  opinions  of  your  own,” 
authorize  one  to  think-  fo.  But  if  I  am  to  own  it,  as  your  Lordfhip  has  there 
delivered  it,  I  muft  own,  what  I  do  not  underhand  3  for,  I  confefs,  your  ex- 
pofition,  of  the  fenfe  of  the  church,  wholly  tranfcends  my  capacity. 

If  you  require  me  to  own  it  with  an  implicit  faith,  I  fhall  pay  that  de¬ 
ference  as  foon,  to  your  Lordfhip’s  expofition  of  the  dodtrine  of  the  church,  as 
any  one’s.  But  if  I  muft  underhand,  and  know,  what  I  own,  it  is  my  misfor¬ 
tune 
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tune,  and  I  cannot  deny  it,  that  I  am  as  far  from  owning  what  you,  in  that 
difcourfe,  deliver,  as  I  can  be  from  profelling  the  moil  unintelligible  thing,  that 
ever  I  read,  to  be  the  doCtrine  that  I  own. 

Whether  I  make  more  ufe  of  my  poor  underltanding  in  the  cafe,  than 
you  are  willing  to  allow  every  one  of  your  readers,  I  cannot  tell :  but  fuch  an 
underltanding,  as  God  has  given  me,  is  the  bed:  I  have,  and  that,  which  I  mult 
ule,  in  the  apprehending  what  others  lay,  before  I  can  own  the  truth  of  it  j 
and  for  this,  there  is  no  help,  that  I  know. 

That,  which  keeps  me  a  little  in  countenance,  is,  that,  if  I  miftake  not, 
men  of  no  mean  parts,  even  divines  of  the  church  of  England,  and  thole  of 
neither  the  lowelt  reputation,  nor  rank,  find  their  underltandings  fail  them,  on 
this  occafion  ;  and  thick  not  to  own,  that  they  underltand  not  your  Lordlhip, 
in  that  difcourfe,  and  particularly,  that  your  fixth  chapter  is  unintelligible  to 
them,  as  well  as  me  ;  whether  the  fault  be  in  their,  or  my  underltanding,  the 
world  mull  be  judge.  But  this  is  only  by  the  by  ;  for  this  is  not  the  anfwer 
I  here  intend  your  Lordlhip. 

Your  Lordlhip  tells  me,  that  “  to  clear  myfelf,  I  Ihould  have  owned  to  the 
“  world  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  it  has  been  received,”  See.  Anfwer.  I 
know  not  whether  in  a  difpute,  managed  after  a  new  way,  wherein  one  man  is 
argued  againlt,  and  another  man’s  words  all  along  quoted,  it  may  not  alfo 
be.  a  good,  as  well  as  a  new  rule,  for  the  anfvverer  to  reply  to  what  was  never 
objected,  and  clear  himfelf  from  what  was  never  laid  to  his  charge.  If  this 
be  not  lb,  and  that  this  new  way  of  attacking,  requires  not  this  new  way  oi 
defence,  your  Lordlhip’s  prel'cription  to  me  here,  what  I  Ihould  have  .done, 
will,  “  among!!  the  mol!  intelligent  and  impartial  readers,”  pafs  for  a  11  range 
rule  in  controverfy,  and  fuch  as  the  learnedelt  of  them  will  not  be  able  to  find 
in  all  antiquity  ;  and  therefore  muft  be  imputed  to  fomething  elfe,  than  your 
Lordlhip’s  great  learning. 

Did  your  Lordlhip,  in  the  difcourfe  of  the  vindication  of  the  Trinity,  where¬ 
in  you  firlt  fell  upon  my  book,  or  in  your  letter  (my  anfwer  to  which,  you 
are  here  correcting)  did  your  Lordlhip,  I  fay,  any  where  objeCt  to  me,  that 
<c  I  did  not  own  the  doCtrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  it  has  been  received  in  the  chrif- 
“  tian  church,”  Sec.  ?  If  you  did,  the  objection  was  fo  fecret,  fo  hidden,  fo  ar¬ 
tificial,  that  your  words  declared  quite  the  contrary.  In  the  Vindication  of  the 
doCtrine  of  the  Trinity,  your  Lordlhip  lays,  that  my  notions  were  borrowed  to 
p.  ferve  other  purpofes  [whereby,  if  I  underhand  you  right,  you  meant  again!! 
the  doCtrine  of  the  Trinity]  than  I  intended  them  j  which  you  repeat  again  *, 
for  my  fatisfaCtion,  and  inlilt  -f  upon  for  my  vindication. 

You  having  fo  folemnly,  more  than  once,  profelfed  to  clear  me  and  my  in- 
33*  tentions  from  all  fufpicion  of  having  any  part  in  that  controverfy,  as  appears 
farther,  in  the  clofe  of  your  firlt  letter,  where  all  you  charge  on  me,  is  the  ill 
ufe,  that  others  had  made,  or  might  make,  of  my  notions  j  how  could  I  fup- 
pofe  fuch  an  objection,  made  by  your  Lordlhip,  which  you  declare  againlt, 
without  accufing  your  Lordlhip  of  manifeft  prevarication  ? 

If  your  Lordlhip  had  any  thing  upon  your  mind,  any  fecret  aims,  which 
you  did  not  think  fit  to  own,  but  yet  would  have  me  divine,  and  anfwer  to, 
as  if  I  knew  them  ;  this,  I  confefs,  is  too  much  for  me,  who  look  no  farther 
into  men’s  thoughts,  than  as  they  appear  in  their  books.  Where  you  have  given 
your  thoughts  vent  in  your  words,  I  have  not,  I  think,  omitted  to  take  notice 
of  them,  not  wholly  palling  by  thofe  infinuations,  which  have  been  dropped 
from  your  Lordlhip’s  pen  ;  which,  from  another,  who  had  not  profelfed  fo 
much  perfonal  relpeCt,  would  have  Ihewn  no  exceeding  good  dilpofition  of 
mind  towards  me. 

When  your  Lordlhip  fhall  go  on  to  accufe  me,  of  not  believing  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Trinity,  as  received  in  the  chriltian  church,  or  any  other  doCtrine, 
you  fhall  think  fit,  I  fhall  anfwer  as  I  would  to  an  inquifitor.  For  tho’  your 
Lordlhip  tells  me,  that  “  I  need  not  be  afraid  of  the  inquifition,  or  that  you 
Anfw.'  1.  p.  35.  f  Ibid.  p.  36,  37, 40,  42,  46.  # 
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“  intended  to  charge  me  with  herefy,  in  denying  the  Trinity  j”  yet  he,  that  P.  5* 
fhall  confider  your  Lordfhip’s  proceeding  with  me,  from  the  beginning,  as  far 
as  it  is  hitherto  gone,  may  have  reafon  to  think,  that  the  methods  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  that  holy  office  are  not  wholly  unknown  to  your  Lordfhip,  nor  have 
efcaped  your  great  reading.  Your  proceedings  with  me,  have  had  thefe  fteps: 

1.  Several  paflages  of  my  ElTay  of  Human  Underftanding,  and  fome  of 
them  relating  barely  to  the  being  of  a  God,  and  other  matters,  wholly  remote 
from  any  queffion  about  the  Trinity,  were  brought  into  the  Vindication  of  the 
do&rine  of  the  Trinity,  and  there  argued  againft,  as  containing  the  er¬ 
rors  of  thole  and  them  ;  which  thofe  and  them,  are  not  known  to  this  day. 

2.  In  your  Lordfhip’s  anfwer  to  my  fir  If  letter,  when  what  was  given,  as 
the  great  reafon,  why  my  Efiay  was  brought  into  that  controverfy,  viz.  be- 
caufe  in  it  “  certainty  was  founded  upon  clear  and  diftindl  ideas  j”  was  found  to 
fail,  and  was  only  a  fuppofition  of  your  own ;  other  accufations  were  fought 

out  againlb  it,  in  relation  to  the  dodtrineof  the  Trinity:  viz.  that  “  it  might  be  Anfw.  1. 
“  of  dangerous  confequence  to  that  dodtrine,  to  introduce  the  new  term  ofP-  *33- 
iC  ideas,  and  to  place  certainty,  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement,  or  difagree- 
“  ment,  -of  our  ideas.”  What  are  become  of  thefe  charges,  we  {hall  fee  in  the 
progrefs  of  this  letter,  when  we  come  to  confider,  what  your  Lordfhip  has  re¬ 
plied  to  my  anfwer  upon  thefe  points. 

3.  These  accufations  not  having,  it  feems,  weight  enough,  to  effedt  what 
you  intended,  my  book  has  been  rumaged  again,  to  find  new,  and  more  im¬ 
portant  faults  in  it ;  and  now,  at  laft,  at  the  third  effort,  “  my  notions  of  ideas  Anfw.  2. 
“  are  found  inconfiftent  with  the  articles  of  the  chriftian  faith.”  This,  indeed, tltlc  pagc* 
carries  fome  found  in  it,  and  may  be  thought  worthy  the  name  and  pains  of  fo 

great  a  man,  and  zealous  a  father  of  the  church,  as  your  Lordfhip. 

That  I  may  not  be  too  bold,  in  affirming  a  thing,  I  was  not  privy  to,  give 
me  leave,  my  Lord,  to  tell  your  Lordfhip,  why  I  prefume  my  book  has,  upon 
this  occafion,  been  looked  over  again,  to  fee  what  could  be  found  in  it,  capable 
to  bear  a  deeper  accufation,  that  might  look  like  fomething,  in  a  title-page. 

Your  Lordfhip,  by  your  ftation  in  the  church,  and  the  zeal  you  have  fhewn, 
in  defending  its  articles,  could  not  be  fuppofed,  when  you  firft  brought  my 
book  into  this  controverfy,  to  have  omitted  thefe  great  enormities,  that  it  now 
{lands  accufed  of,  and  to  have  cited  it  for  fmaller  miftakes,  fome  whereof  were 
not  found,  but  only  imagined  to  be,  in  it,  if  you  had  then  known  thefe  great 
faults,  which  you  now  charge  it  with,  to  have  been  in  it.  If  your  Lordfhip 
had  been  apprized  of  its  being  guilty  of  fuch  dangerous  errors,  you  would  not 
certainly  have  paflcd  them  by  :  and,  therefore,  I  think,  one  may  reafonably 
conclude,  that  my  Efiay  was  new  looked  into,  on  purpofe. 

Your  Lordfhip  fays,  “  that  what  you  have  done  herein,  you  thought  it  your  p.  177, 

“  duty  to  do,  not  with  refpedt  to  yourfelf,  but  to  fome  of  the  myfleries  of  our 
“  faith,  which  you  do  not  charge  me  with  oppofing,  but  by  laying  fuch  foun- 
“  dations  as  do  tend  to  the  overthrow  of  them.”  It  cannot  be  doubted,  but  your 
duty  would  have  made  you,  at  the  firfl,  warn  the  world,  that  “  my  notions 
“  were  inconfiftent  with  the  articles  of  the  chriftian  faith,”  if  your  Lordfhip 
had  then  known  it :  tho’  the  exceffive  refpeft  and  tendernefs,  you  exprefs  to¬ 
wards  me  perfonally,  in  the  immediately  preceding  words,  would  be  enough  ut¬ 
terly  to  confound  me,  were  I  not  a  little  acquainted  with  your  Lordfhip’s  civi¬ 
lities  in  this  kind.  For  you  tell  me,  “  that  thefe  things  laid  together,  p.  177. 

«  made  your  Lordfhip  think  it  neceflary  to  do  that,  which  you  was  unwilling 
“  to  do,  until  I  had  driven  you  to  it ;  which  was,  to  fhew  the  reafons  you 
“  had,  why  you  looked  on  my  notion  of  ideas,  and  of  certainty  by  them,  as 
“  inconfiftent  with  itlelf,  and  with  fome  important  articles  of  the  chriftian 
“  faith.” 

What  muft  I  think  now,  my  Lord,  of  thefe  words  ?  Muft  I  take  them 
as  a  mere  compliment,  which  is  never  to  be  interpreted  rigoroufly,  according  to 
the  precife  meaning  of  the  words  ?  Or  muft  I  believe  that  your  unwillingnefs 
to  do  fo  hard  a  thing  to  me,  reftrained  your  duty,  and  you  could  not  prevail 
Vol,  I.  ‘  6  A  en 
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on  yourfelf  (how-much-fo-ever  the  myfteries  of  faith  were  in  danger  to  be  over* 
thrown)  to  get  out  thefe  harfh  words,  viz.  that  “  my  notions  were  inconfif- 
“  tent  with  the  articles  of  the  chriftian  faith,”  till  your  third  onfet,  after  I  had 
forced  you  to  your  duty,  by  two  replies  of  mine  ? 

It  will  not  become  me,  my  Lord,  to  make  myfelf  a  compliment  from  your 
words,  which  you  did  not  intend  me  in  them :  but,  on  the  other  fide,  I  would 
not  willingly  negleCt  to  acknowledge  any  civility  from  your  Lordfhip,  in  the  full 
extent  of  it.  The  bufmefs  is  a  little  nice,  becaufe  what  is  contained  in  thofe 
two  paffages,  cannot  by  a  lefs  fkilful  hand  than  your’s,  be  well  put  together, 
tho’  they  immediately  follow  one  another.  This,  I  am  fure,  falls  out  very  un- 
towardly,  that  your  Lordfliip  fhould  drive  me  (who  had  much  rather  have 
been  otherwile  employed)  to  drive  your  Lordfliip,  to  do  that,  which  you  were 
unwilling  to  do.  The  world  fees,  how  much  I  was  driven  :  for  what  cenfures, 
what  imputations,  muft  my  book  have  lain  under,  if  I  had  not  cleared  it  from 
thofe  accufations,  your  Lordfliip  brought  againft  it,  when  I  am  charged  now 
with  evafions,  for  not  clearing  myfelf,  from  an  accufation,  which  you  never 
brought  againft  me  ?  But  if  it  be  an  evafion,  not  to  anfwer  to  an  objection, 
that  has  not  been  made,  what  is  it,  I  befeech  you,  my  Lord,  to  make  no  re¬ 
ply  to  objections  that  have  been  made  ?  Of  which  I  promife  to  give  your  Lord- 
fliip  a  lift,  whenever  you  fhall  pleafe  to  call  for  it. 

I  forbear  it  now,  for  fear  that,  if  I  fhould  fay  all  that  I  might,  upon 
this  new  accufation,  it  would  be  more,  than  would  fuit  with  your  Lordlhip’s 
liking;  and  you  fhould  complain  again,  that  you  have  opened  a  paflage,  which 
brings  to  your  mind  Ramazzini,  and  his  fprings  of  Modena.  But  your  Lord- 
fliip  need  not  be  afraid  of  being  overwhelmed  with  the  ebullition  of  my  thoughts, 
nor  much  trQuble  yourfelf  to  find  a  way  to  give  check  to  it :  mere  ebullition  of 
thoughts  never  overwhelms,  or  finks,  any  one,  but  the  author  himfelf :  but  if 
it  carries  truth  with  it,  that,  I  confefs,  has  force,  and  it  may  be  troublefome  to 
thofe,  that  ftand  in  its  way. 

?•  3.  Your  Lordfhip  fays,  “  you  fee  how  dangerous  it  is,  to  give  occafion  to  one 
“  of  fuch  a  fruitful  invention  as  I  am,  to  write.” 

I  am  obliged  to  your  Lordfliip,  that,  you  think  my  invention  worth  con¬ 
cerning  yourfelf  about,  tho’  it  be  fo  unlucky,  as  to  have  your  Lordfhip  and  me, 
P.  80.  always,  differ  about  the  meafure  of  its  fertility.  In  your  firft  anfwer,  you 

thought,  I  too  much  extended  the  fertility  of  my  invention,  and  afcribed 

to  it  what  it  had  no  title  to;  and  here,  I  think,  you  make  the  fertility  of  my 
invention  greater  than  it  is.  For,  in  what  I  have  anfwered  to  your  Lordfliip, 
there  feems  to  me  no  need  at  all  of  a  fertile  invention.  It  is  true,  it  has  been 
hard  for  me  to  find  out,  whom  you  writ  againft,  or  what  you  meant,  in  many 
places :  as  foon  as  that  was  found,  the  anfwer  lay  always  fo  obvious,  and  fo 
eafy,  that  there  needed  no  labour  of  invention,  to  difcover  what  one  fhould 
reply.  The  things  themfelves  (where  there  were  any)  ftripped  of  the  orna¬ 
ments  of  fcholaftick  language,  and  the  lefs  obvious  ways  of  learned  writings, 
feemed  to  me  to  carry  their  anfwers  vifibly  with  them.  This,  permit  me,  my 
Lord,  to  fay,  that  however  fertile  my  invention  is,  it  has  not,  in  all  this  con- 
troverfy,  produced  one  fiction,  or  wrong  quotation. 

But,  before  I  leave  the  anfwer  you  dictate,  permit  me  to  obferve,  that  I 
Anfw.  1.  am  fo  unfortunate  to  be  blamed  for  owning,  what  I  was  not  accufed  to  difown  ; 

P  and  here  for  not  owning,  what  I  was  never  charged  to  difown.  The  like  mis¬ 

fortune  have  my  poor  writings  :  they  offend  your  Lordfhip  in  fome  places,  be¬ 
caufe  they  are  new  ;  and  in  others,  becaufe  they  are  not  new. 

Your  next  words,  which  are  a  new  charge,  I  fhall  pafs  over,  till  I  come  to 
your  proof  of  them,  and  proceed  to  the  next  paragraph.  Your  Lordfhip  tells 
P.  5.  me,  “  you  fhall  wave  all  unneceffary  repetitions,  and  come  immediately  to  the 
“  matter  of  my  complaint,  as  it  is  renewed  in  my  fecond  letter.” 

What  your  Lordfhip  means,  by  unnecefiary  repetitions  here,  feems  to  be 
of  a  piece  with  your  blaming  me  in  the  foregoing  page,  for  having  faid  too 
much  in  my  own  defence ;  and  this,  taken  altogether,  confirms  my  opinion, 

that 
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that,  in  your  thoughts,  it  would  have  been  better,  I  fhould  have  replied  no¬ 
thing  at  all.  For  you  having  fet  down  here,  near  twenty  lines,  as  a  neceffary 
repetition  out  of  your  former  letter,  your  Lordfhip  omits  my  anfwer  to  them, 
as  wholly  unneceftary  to  be  feen ;  and  confequently,  you  muft  think,  was  at 
hr  ft  unneceftary  to  have  been  faid.  For,  when  the  fame  words  are  neceffary  to 
be  repeated  again,  if  the  fame  Reply,  which  was  made  to  them,  be  not  thought 
fit  to  be  repeated  too,  it  is  plainly  judged  to  be  nothing  to  the  purpofe,  and 
fhould  have  been  fpared  at  hrft. 

It  is  true,  your  Lordfhip  has  fet  down  fome  few  expreflions,  taken  out  of 
feveral  parts  of  my  reply ;  but,  in  what  manner,  the  reader  cannot  clearly  fee, 
without  going  back  to  the  original  of  this  matter.  He  muft,  therefore,  pardon 
me  the  trouble  of  a  deduction,  which  cannot  be  avoided,  where  controverfy 
is  managed  at  this  rate ;  which  neceffitates,  and  fo  excufes,  the  length  of  the 
anfwer. 

My  book  was  brought  into  the  Trinitarian  controverfy  by  thefe  fteps.  Your 
Lordfhip  fays,  that, 

“  i.  The  Unitarians  have  not  explained  the  nature  and  bounds  of  reafon.  Vindic.  p. 

<c  2.  The  author  of  Chriftianity  not  myfterious,  to  make  amends  for  this,  231 ' 

“  has  offered  an  account  of  reafon.  Ibld’ 

“  3.  His  dodtrine,  concerning  reafon,  fuppofes  that  we  muft  have  clear  and  Lid.  p.  232, 

diftindt  ideas,  of  whatever  we  pretend  to  any  certainty  of,  in  our  mind. 

4.  Your  Lordfhip  calls  this  a  new  way  of  reafoning.  Ibid.  p.  233. 

“  5.  This  gentleman  of  this  new  way  of  reafoning,”  in  his  firft  chapter, 
fays  fomething,  which  has  a  conformity  with  fome  of  the  notions  in  my  book. 

But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  he  fpeaks  them,  as  his  own  thoughts,  and  not  upon 
my  authority,  nor  with  taking  any  notice  of  me. 

6.  By  virtue  of  this,  he  is  prelently  entitled  to,  I  know  not  how  much,  of  Vindic-  P* 
my  book ;  and  divers  paffages  of  my  Effay  are  quoted,  and  attributed  to  him,  2 ^ 
under  the  title  of  “  the  gentlemen  of  the  new  way  of  reafoning,”  (for  he  is, 
by  this  time  turned  into  a  troop)  and  certain  unknown  (if  they  are  not  all  con¬ 
tained  in  this  one  author’s  doublet)  they,  and  thefe,  are  made,  by  your  Lord¬ 
fhip,  to  lay  about  them  flirewdly,  for  feveral  pages  together,  in  your  Lordfhip’s 
Vindication  of  the  dodtrine  of  the  Trinity,  &c.  with  paffages,  taken  out  of 
my  book,  which  your  Lordfhip  was  at  the  pains  to  quote,  as  theirs,  i.  e.  cer¬ 
tain,  unknown  Anti-trinitarians. 

Of  this  your  Lordfhip’s  way,  ftrange  and  new  to  me,  of  dealing  with  my  Betts,  p.  59. 
book,  I  took  notice. 

To  which,  your  Lordfhip  tells  me  here,  you  replied  in  thefe  following  P.  5* 
words,  which  your  Lordfhip  has  fet  down,  as  no  unneceftary  repetition.  Your 
words  are  :  “  it  was,  becaufe  the  perfon,  who  oppofed  the  myfteries  of  chrifti- 
“  anity,  went  upon  my  grounds,  and  made  ufe  of  my  words  ;”  altho’  your 
Lordfhip  declared  withal,  “  that  they  were  ufed  to  other  purpofes,  than  I  in- 
“  tended  them and  your  Lordfhip  confeffed,  “  that  the  reafon,  why  you 
“  quoted  my  words  fo  much,  was,  becaufe  your  Lordfhip  found  my  notions, 

<£  as  to  certainty  by  ideas,  was  the  main  foundation,  on  which  the  author  of 
“  Chriftianity  not  myfterious  went;  and  that  he  had  nothing  that  looked  like 
«  reafon,  if  that  principle  were  removed,  which  made  your  Lordfhip  fo 
“  much  endeavour  to  fhew,  that  it  would  not  hold ;  and  fo  you  fuppofed  the 
“  reafon,  why  your  Lordfhip  fo  often  mentioned  my  words,  was  no  longer  a 
“  riddle  to  me.”.  And  to  this  repetition  your  Lordfhip  fubjoins,  that  “  I  fet  P.  6. 

“  down  thefe  paffages,  in  my  fecond  letter,”  but  with  thefe  words  annexed, 

«  that  all  this  feems  to  me  to  do  nothing  to  the  clearing  of  this  matter.” 

Answ.  I  fayfo,  indeed,  in  the  place  quoted  by  your  Lordfhip;  and  if  I  had 
faid  no  more,  your  Lordfhip  had  done  me  juftice,  in  fetting  down  barely  thefe 
words,  as  my  reply,  which  being  fet  down,  when  your  Lordfhip  was  in  the 
way  of  repeating  your  own  words,  with  no  fparing  hand,  as  we  fhall  fee  by 
and  by,  thefe  few  of  mine  fet  down  thus,  without  the  leaft  intimation,  that  I 
had  faid  any  thing  more,  cannot  but  leave  the  reader  under  an  opinion,  that  this 
was  my  whole  reply.  But 
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Bu  T  if  your  Lordfhip  will  pleafe  to  turn  to  that  place  of  my  fecond  letter; 
out  of  which  you  take  thefe  words,  I  prefume  you  will  find  that  I  not  only 
faid,  but  proved,  “  that  what  you  had  faid,  in  the  words  above  repeated,  to 
“  clear  the  riddle,  in  your  Lordfhip’s  way  of  writing,  did  nothing  towards 
“  it.” 

That,  which  was  the  riddle  to  me,  was,  that  your  Lordfhip  writ  againft 
others,  and  yet  quoted  only  my  words;  and  that  you  pinned  my  Words, 
which  you  argued  againft,  upon  a  certain  fort  of  thefe,  and  them,  that  no¬ 
where  appeared,  or  were  to  be  found ;  and,  by  this  way,  brought  my  book 
into  the  controverfy. 

To  this  your  Lordfhip  fays,  “  you  told  me,  it  was  becaufe  the  perfon,  who 
“  oppofed  the  myfteries  of  chriftianity,  went  upon  my  grounds,  and  made  ufe 
“  of  my  words.” 

Answ.  He  that  will  be  at  the  pains  to  compare  this,  which  you  call  a  re¬ 
petition  here,  with  the  place  you  quote  for  it,  viz.  Anfw.  1.  p.  46.  will,  I  hum¬ 
bly  conceive,  find  it  a  new  fort  of  repetition  ;  unlefs  the  letting  down  of  words, 
and  expreflions,  not  to  be  found  in  it,  be  the  repetition  of  any  pafiage.  But 
for  a  repetition,  let  us  take  it,  of  what  your  Lordfhip  had  faid  before. 

The  reafon,  and  the  only  reafon,  there  given,  why  you  quoted  my  words, 
after  the  manner  you  did,  was,  “  becaufe  you  found  my  notions,  as  to  certainty 
“  by  ideas,  was  the  main  foundation,  which  the  author  of  Chriftianity  not  myf- 
“  terious  went  upon.”  Thefe  are  the  words,  in  your  Lordfhip’s  firft  letter, 
and  this  the  only  reafon  there  given,  tho’  it  hath  grown  a  little,  by  repetition. 
And  to  this  my  reply  was,  “  that  I  thought  your  Lordlhip  had  found,  that 
“  that,  which  the  author  of  Chriftianity  not  myfterious  went  upon,  and  for 
te  which  he  was  made  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  new  way  of  reafoning, 
“  oppofite  to  the  dodtrine  of  the  Trinity,  was,  that  he  made,  or  fuppofed, 
tc  clear  and  diftindt  ideas,  neceffary  to  certainty :  but  that  was  not  my  notion, 
tc  as  to  certainty  by  ideas,  &c.”  which  reply,  my  Lord,  did  not  barely  fay,  but 
fhewed  the  reafon  why  I  faid,  that  what  your  Lordfhip  had  offered,  as  the  rea¬ 
fon  of  your  manner  of  proceeding,  did  nothing  towards  the  clearing  of'  it ; 
unlefs  it  could  clear  the  matter,  to  fay  you  joined  me  with  the  author  of  Chrif¬ 
tianity  not  myfterious,  who  goes  upon  a  different  notion  of  certainty  from  mine, 
becaufe  he  goes  upon  the  fame  with  me.  For  he  (as  your  Lordfhip  fuppofes) 
making  certainty  to  confift  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement,  or  difagreement, 
of  clear  and  diftindt  ideas ;  and  I,  on  the  contrary,  making  it  confift  in  the 
perception  of  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  fuch  ideas,  as  we  have,  whe¬ 
ther  they  be  perfectly,  in  all  their  parts,  clear  and  diftindt,  or  no ;  it  is  impof- 
fible  he  fhould  go  upon  my  grounds;  whilft  they  are  fo  different,  or  that  his 
going  upon  my  grounds  fhould  be  the  reafon  of  your  Lordfhip’s  joining  me  with 
him.  And  now  I  leave  your  Lordfhip  to  judge,  how  you  had  cleared  this 
matter ;  and  whether  what  I  had  anfwered,  did  not  prove,  that  what  you  faid 
did  nothing  towards  the  clearing  of  it. 

This  one  thing,  methinks,  your  Lordfhip  has  made  very  clear,  that  you 
thought  it  neceffary  to  find  fome  way  to  bring  in  my  book,  where  you  were 
arguing  againft  that  author,  that  he  might  be  the  perfon,  and  mine  the  words, 
you  would  argue  againft  together :  but  it  is  as  clear,  that  the  particular  matter, 
which  your  Lordfhip  made  ufe  of,  to  this  purpofe,  happened  to  be  fomewhat 
unluckily  chofen :  for  your  Lordfhip,  having  accufed  him  of  fuppoling  clear 
and  diftindt  ideas  neceffary  to  certainty,  which  you  declared  to  be  the  opinion  you 
oppofed  ;  and,  for  that  opinion,  having  made  him  a  gentleman  of  the  new  way 
of  reafoning,  your  Lordfhip  imagined  that  was  the  notion  of  certainty,  I  went 
on  :  but  it  falling  out  otherwife,  and  I  denying  it  to  be  mine,  the  imaginary 
tie,  between  that  author  and  me,  was  unexpectedly  diffolved ;  and  there  was 
no  appearance  of  reafon,  for  bringing  paffages  out  of  my  book,  and  arguing 
againft  them,  as  your  Lordfhip  did,  as  if  they  were  that  author’s. 

To  juftify  this  (fince  my  notion  of  certainty  could  not  be  brought  to  agree 
with  what  he  was  charged  with,  as  oppofite  to  the  dodtrine  of  the  Trinity)  he, 
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at  any  rate,  mud  be  brought  to  agree  with  me,  and  to  go  upon  my  notion  of 
certainty.  Pardon  me,  my  Lord,  that  I  fay  at  any  rate  :  the  reafon,  I  have  to 
think  fo,  is  this :  either  that  author  does  make  clear  and  diftindt  ideas  neceifary 
to  certainty,  and  fo  does  not  go  upon  my  notion  of  certainty  ;  and  then  your 
affigning  his  going  upon  my  notion  of  certainty,  as  the  reafon  for  your  joining 
us  as  you  did,  fhews  no  more  but  a  willingnefs  in  your  Lordfhip  to  have  us 
joined  :  or  he  does  not  lay  all  certainty,  only  in  clear  and  diftind:  ideas,  and  fo 
poffibly,  for  ought  I  know,  may  go  upon  my  notion  of  certainty :  But  then, 
my  Lord,  the  reafon  of  your  firft  bringing  him  and  me  into  this  difpute,  will 
appear  to  have  been  none.  All  your  arguing  againft  the  gentlemen  of  this 
new  way  of  reafoning,  will  be  found  to  be  againft  no-body,  iince  there  is  no¬ 
body  to  be  found,  that  lays  all  foundation  of  certainty,  only  in  clear  and 
diftind  ideas ;  no-body  to  be  found,  that  holds  the  opinion,  that  your  Lordftiip 
oppofes. 

Having  thus  given  you  an  account  of  fome  part  of  my  reply,  (to  what 
your  Lordfhip  really  anfwered,  in  that  46th  page  of  your  firft  letter)  to  fhew  Page  6. 
that  my  reply  contained  fomething  more,  than  thefe  words  here  fet  down  by 
your  Lordfhip,  viz.  “  That  all  this  feems  to  me  to  do  nothing  to  the  clearing 
“  this  matter ;”  I  come  now  to  thofe  parts  of  your  repetition,  as  your  Lord¬ 
fhip  is  pleafed  to  call  it,  wherein  there  is  nothing  repeated, 

Your  Lordfhip  fays,  “  that  you  told  me”  the  reafon,  why  I  was  brought 
into  the  controverfy,  after  the  manner  I  had  complained  of,  “  was  becaufe  the  P.  5. 

<c  perfon,  who  oppofed  the  myfteries  of  chriftianity,  went  upon  my  grounds  5” 
and  for  this  you  quote  the  46th  page  of  your  firft  Letter.  But  having  turned 
to  that  place,  and  finding  there  thefe  words,  “  that  you  found  my  notions,  as 
“  to  certainty  by  ideas,  was  the  main  foundation,  which  that  author  went 
“  upon  j”  which  are  far  from  being  repeated  in  the  words,  fet  down  here, 
unlefs  grounds,  in  general,  be  the  fame  with  notions,  as  to  certainty  by  ideas ; 

I  beg  leave  to  confider  what  you  here  fay,  as  new  to  me,  and  not  repeated. 

Your  Lordfhip  fays,  that  you  brought  me  into  the  controverfy,  as  you  did, 

“  becaufe  that  author  went  upon  my  grounds.”  It  is  poffible  he  did,  or  did  not ; 
but  it  cannot  appear,  that  he  did  go  upon  my  grounds,  till  thofe  grounds  are 
affigned,  and  the  places  both  out  of  him  and  me  produced  to  fhew,  that  we 
agree  in  the  fame  grounds,  and  go  both  upon  them  ;  when  this  is  done,  there 
will  be  room  to  confider,  whether  it  be  fo,  or  no. 

In  the  mean  time,  you  have  brought  me  into  the  controverfy,  for  his  going 
upon  this  particular  ground,  fuppofed  to  be  mine,  “  that  clear  and  diftind:  ideas 
«  are  neceffary  to  certainty.”  It  can  do  nothing  towards  the  clearing  this,  to 
fay,  in  general,  as  your  Lordfhip  does,  “  that  he  went  upon  my  grounds  j”  Page 
becaufe  tho’  he  fhould  agree  with  me,  in  feveral  other  things,  but  differ  from 
me,  in  this  one  notion  of  certainty,  there  could  be  no  reafon  for  your  dealing 
with  me,  as  you  have  done  :  that  notion  of  certainty  being  your  very  ex¬ 
ception,  againft  his  account  of  reafon,  and  the  foie  occafion,  you  took,  of 
bringing  in  paffages,  out  of  my  book,  and  the  very  foundation  of  arguing 
againft  them. 

Your  Lordfhip  farther  fays  here,  in  this  repetition,  which  you  did  not  fay  Page  6; 
before,  in  the  place  referred  to,  as  repeated,  “  that  he  made  ufe  of  my  words.” 

I  think  he  did,  of  words,  fomething  like  mine.  But,  as  I  humbly  conceive  alfo, 
he  made  ufe  of  them,  as  his  own,  and  not  as  my  words ;  for  I  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  that  he  quotes  me  for  them.  This  I  am  fure,  that  in  the  words,  quoted 
out  of  him,  by  your  Lordfhip,  upon  which  my  book  is  brought  in,  there  is 
not  one  fyllable  of  certainty  by  ideas. 

No  doubt  whatever  he,  or  I,  or  any  one  have  faid,  if  your  Lordfhip  difap- 
proves  of  it,  you  have  a  right  to  queftion  him  that  faid  it :  but  I  do  not  fee, 
how  this  gives  your  Lordfhip  any  right  to  entitle  any  body,  to  what  he  does 
not  fay,  whoever  elfe  fays  it. 

The  author  of  Chriftianity  not  myfterious,  fays,  in  his  book,  fomething 
fuitable  to  what  I  had  faid  in  mine ;  borrowed,  or  not  borrowed,  from  mine,  I 
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leave  your  Lordfhip  to  determine  for  him :  but  I  do  not  fee  what  ground  that 
gives  your  Lordfhip,  to  concern  me  in  the  controverfy  you  have  with  him,  for 
things  I  fay,  which  he  does  not,  and  which  I  fay,  to  a  different  purpofe  from 
his.  Let  that  author  and  I  agree  in  this  one  notion  of  certainty,  as  much  as 
you  pleafe,  what  reafon,  I  befeech  your  Lordfhip,  could  this  be,  to  quote  my 
words,  as  his,  who  never  ufed  them ;  and  to  purpofes,  as  you  fay,  more  than 
once,  to  which  I  never  intended  them  ?  This  was  that,  which  I  complained, 
was  a  riddle  to  me :  and  fince  your  Lordfhip  can  give  no  other  reafon  for  it, 
than  thole  we  have  hitherto  feen,  I  think  it  fufficiently  unriddled,  and  you  are 
in  the  right,  when  you  fay,  “  you  think  it  is  no  longer  a  riddle  to  me.” 

I  easily  grant  my  little  reading  may  not  have  inftrudted  me,  what  has 
been,  or  what  may  be,  done  in  the  feveral  ways  of  writing,  and  managing  of 
controverfy,  which,  like  war,  always  pioduces  new  ftratagems;  only  I  beg  my 
ignorance  may  be  my  apology,  for  faying,  that  this  appears  a  new  way  of 
writing  to  me,  and  this  is  the  firft  time,  I  ever  met  with  it. 

Vindie.  p.  But  let  the  ten  lines,  which  your  Lordfhip  has  fet  down,  out  of  him,  be, 
234*  if  you  pleafe,  fuppofed  to  be  precifely  my  words,  and  that  he  quoted  my  book 

for  them ;  I  do  not  fee  how  even  this,  entitles  him  to  any  more  of  my  book, 
than  he  has  quoted  ;  or  how  any  words  of  mine,  in  other  parts  of  my  book, 
can  be  afcribed  to  him,  or  argued  againft,  as  his,  or  rather,  as  I  know  not  whofe  y 
which  was  the  thing,  I  complained  of  y  for  the  thefe,  and  they,  thofe  paffages 
of  my  book  were  afcribed  to,  could  not  be  that  author,  for  he  ufed  them  not ; 
nor  the  author  of  the  Effay  of  Human  Underftanding,  for  he  was  not  argued 
againft,  but  was  difcharged  from  the  controverfy  under  debate  :  fo  that  neither 
he,  nor  I,  being  the  they,  and  thofe,  that  fo  often  occur,  and  deferved  fo  much 
pains  from  your  Lordfhip ;  I  could  not  but  complain  of  this,  to  me,  incompre- 
henfible  way  of  bringing  my  book  into  that  controverfy. 

Page  6.  Another  part  of  your  Lordfhip’s  repetition,  which,  I  humbly  conceive,  is 
no  repetition,  becaufe  this  alfo  I  find  not,  in  that  paffage  quoted  for  it,  is  this, 
that  your  Lordfhip  confefied  that  the  reafon,  why  you  quoted  my  words  l'u 
much. 

My  Lord,  I  do  not  remember  any  need  your  Lordfhip  had,  to  give  a  rea¬ 
fon  why  you  quoted  my  words  fo  much,  becaufe  I  do  not  remember  that  I 
made  that  the  matter  of  my  complaint.  That  which  I  complained  of,  was  not 
the  quantity  of  what  was  quoted  out  of  my  book,  but  the  manner  of  quoting 
Lett.  '2.  it,  viz.  “  That  I  was  fo  every-where  joined  with  others,  under  the  comprehen- 
p.  49.  “  five  words,  they  and  them,  tho’  my  book  alone  were  every  where  quoted, 

“  that  the  world  would  be  apt  to  think,  I  was  the  perfon,  who  argued  againft 
Ibid.  p.  51.  “  the  Trinity.”  And  again,  “  that,  which  I  complained  of,  was,  that  I  was 

<c  made  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  new  way  of  reafoning,  without  being 

et  guilty  of  what  made  them  fo,  and  was  fo  brought  into  a  chapter,  wherein 
u  I  thought  myfelf  not  concerned ;  which  was  managed  fo,  that  my  book  was 
“  all  along  quoted,  and  others  argued  againft ;  others  were  entituled  to  what  I 
“  faid,  and  I  to  what  others  faid,  without  knowing  why,  or  how.”  Nay,  I 
Lett.  2.  told  your  Lordfhip  in  that  very  reply,  “  that,  if  your  Lordfhip  had  dire&ly 

p.  50.  tc  queftioned  any  of  my  opinions,  I  fhould  not  have  complained.”  Thus  your 

Lordfhip  fees  my  complaint  was,  not  of  the  largenefs,  but  of  the  manner 
of  your  quotations.  But  of  that,  in  all  thefe  many  pages  imployed,  by  your 
Lordfhip,  for  my  fatisfadtion,  you,  as  I  remember,  have  not  been  pleafed  to 
offer  any  reafon ;  nor  can  I  hitherto  find  it  any  way  cleared  :  when  I  do,  I 
fhall  ’  readily  acknowledge  your  great  maftery  in  this,  as  in  all  other  ways  of 
writing. 

I  have,  in  the  foregoing  pages,  for  the  clearing  this  matter,  been  obliged  to 
take  notice  of  them  and  thofe,  as  diredtly  fignifying  no-body.  Whether  your 
Lordfhip  will  excule  me,  for  fo  doing,  I  know  not,  fince  I  perceive  fuch  flight 
words,  as  them,  and  thofe,  are  not  to  be  minded  in  your  Lordfhip’s  writings : 
your  Lordfhip  has  a  privilege  to  ufe  fuch  trifling  particles,  without  taking  any 
great  care  what,  or  whom,  they  refer  to. 
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To  {hew  the  reader,  that  I  do  not  talk  without  book  in  the  cafe,  I  {hall  fet  P.  90. 
down  your  Lordfhip’s  own  words :  “  what  a  hard  fate  doth  that  man  lie  under, 

“  that  falls  into  the  hands  of  a  fevere  critick !  He  muft  have  a  care  of  his  but, 

“  and  for,  and  them,  and  it.  For  the  lead:  ambiguity  in  any  of  thefe,  will 
“  fill  up  pages,  in  an  anfwer,  and  make  a  book  look  confiderable  for  the  bulk 
“  of  it.  And  what  muft  a  man  do,  who  is  to  anfwer  all  luch  objections,  about 
“  the  ufe  of  particles  ?”  I  humbly  conceive,  it  is  not  without  reafon,  that  your 
Lordfhip  here  claims  an  exemption  from  having  a  care  of  your  but,  and  your 
for,  and  your  them,  and  other  particles :  the  fequel  of  your  letter  will  {hew, 
that  it  is  a  privilege  your  Lordfhip  makes  great  ufe  of,  and  therefore  have  reafon 
to  be  tender  of  it,  and  to  cry  out  againft  thofe  unmannerly  criticks,  who  ques¬ 
tion  it.  Upon  this  consideration,  I  cannot  but  look  on  it,  as  a  misfortune  to 
me,  that  it  fhould  fall  in  my  way,  to  difpleafe  your  Lordfhip,  by  difturbing  you 
in  the  quiet,  and  perhaps  ancient  poffeifion  of  fo  convenient  a  privilege.  But 
how  great  foever  the  advantages  of  it  may  be  to  a  writer,  I,  upon  experience, 
find  it  is  very  troublefome  and  perplexing  to  a  reader,  who  is  concerned  to  under- 
ftand  what  is  Written,  that  he  may  anfwer  to  it.  But  to  return  to  the  place 
we  were  upon : 

Your  Lordfhip  goes  on,  and  fays,  “  whether  it  doth,  or  no,”  i.  e.  whe-  P.  6. 
ther  what  your  Lordfhip  had  laid,  doth  clear  this  matter  or  no,  “  you  are  con- 
“  tent  to  leave  it  to  any  indifferent  reader  ;  and  there  it  muff  reft  at  laft,  altho’  I 
“  fhould  write  volumes  about  it.” 

Upon  the  reading  of  thefe  laft  words  of  your  Lordfhip’s,  I  thought  you 
had  quite  done,  with  this  perfonal  matter,  fo  apt,  as  you  fay,  to  weary  the 
world.  But  whether  it  be,  that  your  Lordfhip  is  not  much  fatisfied  in  the 
handling  of  it,  or  in  the  letting  it  alone ;  whether  your  Lordfhip  meant  by 
thefe  laft  words,  that  what  I  write  about  it,  is  volumes,  i.  e.  too  much,  as  your 
Lordfhip  has  told  me,  in  the  firft  page ;  but  what  your  Lordfhip  fays  about 
it,  is  but  neceflary  :  whether  thefe,  or  any  other,  be  the  caufe  of  it,  perfonal 
matter,  as  it  feems,  is  very  importunate  and  troublefome  to  your  Lordfhip, 
as  it  is  to  the  world.  You  turn  it  going,  in  the  end  of  one  paragraph,  and 
perfonal  matter  thrufts  itfelf  in  again,  in  the  beginning  of  the  next,  whether 
of  itfelf,  without  your  Lordfhip’s  notice,  or  confent,  I  examine  not  :  but 
thus  ftands  the  immediate  following  words,  wherein  your  Lordfhip  afks  me,  P.  6. 

“  but  for  what  caufe  do  I  continue  fo  unfatisfied  ?”  To  which  you  make  me 
give  this  anfwer,  that  the  caufe ,  why  I  continue  fo  unfatisfied ,  is,  that  the 
author  mentioned  went  upo?i  this  ground,  that  clear  and  diftinhl  ideas  are  neceffary 
to  certainty,  but  that  is  not  my  notion ,  as  to  certainty  by  ideas  ;  which  is,  that  cer¬ 
tainty  confifls  in  the  perception  of  the  'agreement,  or  difagreement ,  of  ideas,  fuch 
as  we  have,  whether  they  be,  in  all  their  parts ,  perfectly  clear  and  dijlindl,  or 
no  ;  and  that  I  have  no  notions  of  certainty  more  than  this  one .” 

These  words,  which  your  Lordfhip  has  fet  down  for  mine,  I  have  printed 
in  a  diftindt  character,  that  the  reader  may  take  particular  notice  of  them ; 
not  that  there  is  any  thing  very  remarkable  in  this  pafiage  itfelf,  but  becaufe 
it  makes  the  bulinefs  of  the  fourfeore  following  pages.  For  the  three  feveral 
anfwers,  that  your  Lordfhip  fays,  you  have  given  to  it,  and  that  which  you 
call  your  defence  of  them,  reach,  as  I  take  it,  to  the  87th  page.  But  another 
particular  reafon,  why  this  anfwer,  which  your  Lordfhip  has  made  for  me,  to 
a  queftion'  of  your  own  putting,  is  diftinguifhed  by  a  particular  character,  is, 
to  fave  frequent  repetitions  of  it ;  that  the  reader,  by  having  recourfe  to  it, 
may  fee,  whether  thofe  things,  which  your  Lordfhip  fays  of  it,  be  fo,  or  no, 
and  judge  whether  I  am  in  the  wrong,  when  I  affure  him,  that  I  cannot  find 
them  to  be,  as  you  fay. 

Only,  before  I  come  to  what  your  Lordfhip  pofitively  fays  of  this,  which 
you  call  my  anfwer,  I  crave  leave  to  obferve,  that  it  fuppofes,  I  continue  un¬ 
fatisfied  :  to  which  I  reply,  that  I  no  where  fay,  that  I  continue  unfatisfied. 

I  may  fay,  that  what  is  offered  for  fatisfadtion,  gives  none  to  me,  or  any 
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body  elfe  j  and  yet  I,  as  well  as  other  people,  may  be  finished  concerning  the 
matter. 

I  come  now  to  what  your  Lordfhip  fays  pofitively  of  it. 

1.  You  fay,  that  I  tell  you,  that  “  the  caufe  why  I  continued  unfatisfied, 

“  is,  that  the  author  mentioned,  went  upon  this  ground;  that  clear  and 
“  diftinct  ideas  are  neceffary  to  certainty ;  but  that  is  not  my  notion  of  cer- 
“  tainty  by  ideas,  &c.” 

To  which  I  crave  leave  to  reply,  that  neither  in  the  50th  page  of  my 
fecond  letter,  which  your  Lordfhip  quotes  for  it,  nor  any  where  elfe,  did  I 
tell  your  Lordfhip  any  fuch  thing.  Neither  could  I  aflign,  that  author’s  going 
upon  that  ground,  there  mentioned,  as  any  caufe  of  diffatisfadtion  to  me  ;  be- 
caufe  I  know  not  “  that  he  went  upon  this  ground,  that  clear  and  diftindt  ideas 
“  are  neceffary  to  certainty  for  I  have  met  with  nothing,  produced  by  your 
Lordfhip  out  of  him,  to  prove  that  he  did  fo.  And  if  it  be  true,  that  he 
goes  upon  grounds  of  certainty,  that  are  not  mine,  I  know  no  body,  that  ought 
to  be  diffatisfied  with  it,  but  your  Lordfhip,  who  have  taken  fo  much  pains  to 
make  his  grounds  mine,  and  my  grounds  his,  and  to  entitle  us  both  to  what 
each  has  faid  apart. 

2.  Your  Lordfhip  fays,  “  this  is  no  more  than  what  I  had  faid  before  in 
“  my  former  letter.”  Anfw.  For  this  I  appeal  to  the  57th,  or  rather  (as  I  think 
you  writ)  87th  page,  quoted  for  it  by  your  Lordfhip ;  where  any  one  mult 
have  very  good  eyes,  to  find  all,  that  is  fet  down  here,  in  this  anfwer  (as  you 
a  little  lower  call  it)  which  you  have  been  pleafed  to  put  into  my  mouth  :  for 
neither  in  the  one,  nor  the  other  of  thofe  pages,  is  there  any  fuch  anfwer  of 
mine.  Indeed,  in  the  87th  page,  there  are  thefe  words;  “  that  certainty, 
“  in  my  opinion,  lies  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of 
“  ideas,  fuch  as  they  are,  and  not  always,  in  having  perfectly  clear  and  diftindt 
<c  ideas.”  But  thefe  words  there,  are  not  given,  as  an  anfwer  to  this  queftion, 
why  do  I  continue  fo  unfatisfied  ?  And  the  remarkable  anfwer,  above  fet  down, 
is,  as  I  take  it,  more  than  thefe  words,  as  much  more  in  proportion,  as  your 
Lordfhip’s  whole  letter  is  more  than  the  half  of  it. 

3.  Your  Lordfhip  fays  of  the  remarkable  anfwer  above  fet  down,  that 
“  you  took  particular  notice  of  it.” 

To  which  I  crave  leave  to  reply,  that  your  Lordfhip,  nowhere  before,  took 
notice  of  this  anfwer,  as  you  call  it,  for  it  was  no  where  before  extant,  tho’ 
it  be  true,  fome  part  of  the  words  of  it  were.  But  fome  part  of  the  words  of 
this  anfwer  (which,  too,  were  never  given  as  an  anfwer  to  the  queftion  pro- 
pofed)  can  never  be  this  anfwer  itfelf. 

4.  Your  Lordfhip  farther  fays,  that  “you  gave  three  feveral  anfwers  to  it.” 

T o  which  I  muft  crave  leave  further  to  reply,  that  never  any  one  of  the 

three  anfwers,  which  you  here  fay,  you  gave  to  this  my  anfwer,  were  given  to 
this  anfwer  ;  which,  in  the  words  above  fet  down,  you  made  me  give  to  your 
queftion,  why  I  continued  fo  unfatisfied  ? 

To  juftify  this  my  reply,  there  needs  no  more  but  to  fet  down  thefe  your 
Lordfhip’s  three  anfwers,  and  to  turn  to  the  places,  where  you  fay  you  gave 
them. 

The  firft  of  your  three  anfwers  is  this,  “  that  thofe,  who  offer  at  clear  and  diff- 
cc  tindt  ideas,  bid  much  fairer  for  certainty  than  I  do  (according  to  this  anfwer) 
“  and  fpeak  more  agreeably  to  my  original  grounds  of  certainty.”  The  place, 
you  quote  for  this,  is,  Anfw.  1.  p.  80.  but  in  that  place,  it  is  not  given  as  an 
anfwer  to  my  faying,  that  “  the  caufe,  why  I  continue  unfatisfied,  is,  that  the 
“  author  mentioned,  went  upon  this  ground,  that  clear  and  diftindt  ideas  are 
“  neceffary  to  certainty,  but,”  &c.  And  if  it  be  given  for  anfwer  to  it  here, 
it  feems  a  very  ftrange  one  :  for  I  am  fuppofed  to  fay,  that  “  the  caufe,  why 
“  I  continue  unfatisfied,  is,  that  the  author  mentioned  went  upon  a  ground 
“  different  from  mine ;”  and  to  fatisfy  me,  I  am  told,  his  way  is  better  than 
mine  ;  which  cannot  but  be  thought  an  anfwer,  very  likely  to  fati  fy  me. 
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Your  fecond  Anfwer,  which  you  fay,  you  gave  to  that  remarkable  paflage, 
hbove  fet  down,  is  this;  “  that  it  is  very  poffible  the  author  of  Chriftianity  not  Page  15, 
“  myfterious  might  miftake,  or  mifapply,  my  notions  j  but  there  is  too  much 
“  reafon  to  believe,  he  thought  them  the  fame  ;  and  we  have  no  realon  to  be 
“  forry,  that  he  hath  given  me  this  occaiion,  for  the  explaining  my  meaning, 

“  and  for  the  vindication  of  myfelf,  in  the  matters,  I  apprehend,  he  had  charged 
“  me  with And  for  this,  you  quote  your  firft  letter,  p.  36.  But  neither  are 
thefe  words,  in  that  place,  an  anfwer  to  my  faying,  “  that  the  caufe,  why  I 
“  continued  diffatisfied,  is,  that  that  author  went  upon  this  ground,  that  clear 
“  and  diftind:  ideas  are  necefiary  to  certainty,  but,  &c. 

Your  third  anfwer,  which  you  fay  you  gave  to  that  paffage,  above  fet  down, 
is,  “  that  my  own  grounds  of  certainty  tend  to  fcepticifm  5  and  that  in  an  age,  Page  20'. 
“  wherein  the  myfteries  of  faith  are  too  much  expoled,  by  the  promoters  of 
“  fcepticifm  and  infidelity,  it  is  a  thing  of  dangerous  coufequence,  to  ftart  fuch 
<c  new  methods  of  certainty,  as  are  apt  to  leave  men’s  minds  more  doubtful, 

“  than  before  For  this  you  refer  the  reader  to  your  firft  letter.  But  I  muft  Page  36. 
crave  leave  alfo  to  obferve,  that  thefe  words  are  not  all  to  be  found  in  that  place, 
and  thofe  of  them,  which  are  there,  are  by  no  means  an  anfwer  to  my  faying, 

“  that  the  caufe,  why  I  continue  unfatisiied,  is,  &c. 

What  the  words,  which  your  Lordfhip  has  here  fet  down,  as  your  three 
anfwers,  are  brought  in  for,  in  thofe  three  places,  quoted  by  your  Lordfhip,  any 
one,  that  will  conlult  them,  may  fee  ;  it  would  hold  me  too  long  in  perfonal 
matter,  to  explain  that  here ;  and  therefore,  for  your  Lordfhip’s  latisfadion,  I 
pafs  by  thole  particuiars.  But  this  I  ciave  leave  to  be  pofitive  in,  that  in  neither 
of  them,  they  are  given  in  reply  to  that,  which  is  above  fet  down,  as  my  an¬ 
fwer  to  your  Lordfhip’s  queftion,  “  for  what  caufe  do  I  continue'  fo  unfatisfied?” 

Tho’  your  Lordfhip  here  fays,  that  to  this  anfwer,  they  were  given  as  a  reply,  Page  7, 
and  it  was  it  you  had  taken  notice  of,  and  given  thefe  three  feveral  replies  to.  As 
anfwers,  therefore,  to  what  you  make  me  fay  here,  viz.  “  That  the  caufe  of 
<c  my  continuing  unfatisfied,  is,  that  the  author  mentioned,  went  upon  a  ground 
<c  of  certainty,  that  is  none  of  mine  j”  I  cannot  confider  them.  For  to  this 
neither  of  them  is  given  as  an  anfwer ;  tho’  this,  and  it,  in  ordinary  conftruc- 
tion,  make  them  have  that  reference  But  thefe  are  fome  of  your  privileged 
particles,  and  may  be  applied  how,  and  to  what,  you  pleafe. 

But  tho’  neither  of  thefe  palfages  be  any  manner  of  anfwer,  to  what  your 
Lordfhip  calls  them  anfwers  to,  yet  you  laying  fuch  ftrefs  on  them,  that  well- 
nigh  half  your  letter,  as  I  take  it,  is  lpent  in  the  defence  of  them  j  it  is  fit  I 
confider  what  you  fay,  under  each  of  them. 

I  say,  as  I  take  it,  near  half  your  letter  is  in  defence  of  thefe  three 
palfages. 

One  reafon,  why  I  fpeak  fo  doubtfully,  is,  that  tho’  you  fay  here,  “  that  Page  7. 
tc  you  will  lay  them  together,  and  defend  them,”  and  that,  in  effed,  all  that  is 
faid  to  the  87th  page  is  ranged  under  thefe  three  heads ;  yet  they  being  brought 
in,  as  anfwers  to  what  I  am  made  to  fay,  is  “  the  caufe,  why  I  continued  un¬ 
fatisfied.”  I  fhould  fcarce  think  your  Lordlhip  fhould  fpend  fo  many  pages,  in 
this  perfonal  matter,  after  you  had,  but  two  or  three  pages  before,  fo  openly 
blamed  me,  for  fpending  a  lefs  number  of  pages  in  my  anfwer,  concerning 
perfonal  matters,  to  what  your  Lordfhip  had,  in  your  letter,  concerning 
them. 

Another  reafon,  why  I  fpeak  fo  doubtfully,  is,  becaufe  I  do  not  fee,  how 
thefe  three  palfages  need  fo  long,  or  any,  defences,  where  they  are  not  attacked, 
or  if  they  be  attacked,  methinks  the  defences  of  them  fhould  have  been  applied 
to  the  anfwers  I  had  made  to  them ;  or  if  I  have  made  none,  and  they  be  of 
fuch  moment,  that  they  require  anfwers,  your  Lordfhip’s  minding  me,  that  they 
did  fo,  would  either,  by  my  continued  filence,  have  left  to  your  Lordfhip  all, 
that  you  can  pretend  to,  for  my  granting  them,  or  elfe  my  anfwers  to  them 
have  given  your  Lordfhip  an  occafion  to  defend  them,  and  perhaps  to  have  de¬ 
fended  them  otherwife,  than  you  have  done.  This  is  certain,  that  thefe  defences 
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had  come  time  enough,  when  they  had  been  attacked,  and  then  it  would  have 
been  feen,  whether  what  was  faid,  did  defend  them,  or  no.  The  truth  is,  my 
Lord,  if  you  will  give  me  leave  to  fpeak  my  thoughts  freely,  when  I  confider 
thefe  three,  as  you  call  them,  anfwers,  how  they  themfelves  are  brought  in, 
and  what  relation  that,  which  is  brought,  under  each  of  them,  has  to  them, 
and  to  the  matter  in  queflion  j  methinks  they  look  rather  like  texts  chofen  to 
be  difcourfed  on,  than  as  anfwers  to  be  defended  in  a  controverfy  :  for  the  con¬ 
nexion  of  that,  which  in  train  is  tacked  on  to  them,  is  fuch  that  makes  me  fee 
I  am  wholly  miftaken,  in  what  I  thought  the  eftablifhed  rule  of  controverfy. 
This  was  alfo  another  reafon,  why  I  faid,  you  fpent,  as  I  take  it,  near  half  of 
your  letter  in  defence  of  them.  For  when  I  conlider  how  one  thing  hangs  on 
to  another,  under  the  third  anfwer,  from  page  20.  where  it  is  brought  in,  to 
page  87.  where,  I  think,  that  which  you  call  your  defending  it  ends ;  it  is  a  hard 
matter,  by  the  relation  and  dependency  of  the  parts  of  that  difcourfe  (con¬ 
tained  in  thofe  pages)  one  on  another,  to  tell  where  it  ends. 

Bur  to  confider  the  pafiages  themfelves,  and  the  defence  of  them. 

That  which  you  call  your  firffc  anfwer,  and  which  you  fay,  you  will  defend, 
P.  7.  is  in  thefe  words :  ‘c  thofe,  who  at  offer  clear  and  diflind  ideas,  bid  much  fairer 
cc  for  certainty,  than  I  do  (according  to  this  anfwer)  and  fpeak  more  agreeably 
“  to  my  original  grounds  of  certainty.'-’  Thefe  words  being  brought  in,  at  firfl, 
as  a  reply  to  what  was  called  my  anfwer,  but  was  not  my  anfwer,  as  may  be 
feen,  Lett.  1.  p.  87.  I  took  no  notice  of  them,  in  my  fecond  letter,  as  being 
nothing  at  all  to  the  point  in  hand ;  and  therefore,  what  need  they  have  of  a 
farther  defence,  when  nothing  is  objected  to  them,  I  do  not  fee.  To  what  pur- 
pofe  is  it  to  fpend  feven,  or  eight,  pages  to  fhew,  that  another’s  notion  about 
certainty  is  better  than  mine ;  when  that  tends  not  to  fhew  how  your  faying, 
<c  that  the  certainty  of  my  proof  of  a  God  is  not  placed  upon  any  clear  and  dif- 
“  tind  ideas,  but  upon  the  force  of  reafon  diflind  from  it,”  concerns  me,  which 
was  the  thing  there  to  be  (hewn,  as  is  vilible  to  any  one,  who  will  vouchfafe  to 
look  into  that  87th  page  of  my  firfl  letter  ?  And,  indeed,  why  fhould  your 
Lordfhip  trouble  yourfelf  to  prove,  which  of  two  different  ways  of  certainty 
by  ideas,  is  the  heft,  when  you  have  fo  ill  an  opinion  of  the  whole  way  of 
certainty  by  ideas,  that  you  accufe  it  of  tendency  to  fcepticifm  ?  But  it  feems 
your  Lordfhip  is  refolved  to  have  all  the  faults  in  my  book  cleared  or  corrected, 
and  fo  you  go  on  to  defend  thefe  words  :  “  that  thofe,  who  offer  at  clear 
“  and  diflind  ideas,  bid  much  fairer  for  certainty  than  I  do.”  I  could  have 
wifhed  that  your  Lordfhip  had  pleafed  a  little  to  explain  them,  before  you  had 
defended  them  ;  for  they  are  not,  to  me,  without  fome  obfcurity.  However, 
to  guefs,  as  well  as  I  can,  I  think  that  the  proposition  that  you  intend  here,  is 
this,  that  thofe,  who  place  certainty  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  dis¬ 
agreement,  of  only  clear  and  diflind  ideas,  are  more  in  the  right,  than  I  am, 
who  place  it  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  ideas,  fuch 
as  we  have,  tho’  they  be  not,  in  all  their  parts,  perfedly  clear  and  diflind. 

Whether  your  Lordfhip  has  proved  this,  or  no,  will  be  feen,  when  we 
come  to  confider,  what  you  have  faid  in  the  defence  of  it.  In  the  mean  time, 
I  have  no  reafon  to  be  forry  to  hear  your  Lordfhip  fay  fo  ;  becaufe  this  fuppofes, 
that  certainty  can  be  attained  by  the  perception  of  the  agreement,  or  difagree¬ 
ment,  of  clear  and  diflind  ideas :  for,  if  certainty  cannot  be  attained  by  the 
perception  of  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  clear  and  diflind  ideas, 
how  can  they  be  more  in  the  right,  who  place  certainty  in  one  fort  of  ideas, 
that  it  cannot  be  had  in,  than  thofe,  who  place  it  in  another  fort  of  ideas,  that 
it  cannot  be  had  in  ? 

I  shall  proceed  now,  to  examine,  what  your  Lordfhip  has  faid,  in  defence 
of  the  propofition  you  have  here  fet  down  to  defend,  which  you  may  be  fure, 
I  Shall  do  with  all  the  favourablenefs  that  truth  will  allow ;  fince,  if  your  Lord¬ 
fhip  makes  it  out  to  be  true,  it  puts  an  end  to  the  difpute,  you  have  had  with 
me  :  for  it  confutes  that  main  propofition,  which  you  have  fo  much  contended 
for  3  “  that  to  lay  all  foundation  of  certainty,  as  to  matters  of  faith,  upon  clear 
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“  and  diftind  ideas,  does  certainly  overthrow  all  myfteries  of  faith  unlefs 
you  will  fay,  that  myfteries  of  faith  cannot  confiit  with  what  you  have  proved 
to  be  true. 

T o  prove  that  they  are  more  in  the  right,  than  I,  who  place  certainty  in  the 
perception  of  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  clear  and  diftind  ideas  only, 
your  Lordfhip  fays,  “  that  it  is  a  wonderful  thing,  in  point  of  reafon,  for  me  P-7- 
“  to  pretend  to  certainty  by  ideas,  and  not  allow  thefe  ideas  to  be  clear  and 
“  diftind.”  This,  my  Lord,  looks  as  if  I  placed  certainty  only  in  obfcure  and 
confufed  ideas,  and  did  not  allow,  it  might  be  had,  by  clear  and  diftind  ones. 

But  I  have  declared  myfelf  fo  clearly,  and  fo  fully,  to  the  contrary,  that  I  doubt 
not,  but  your  Lordfhip  would  think,  I  deferved  to  be  afked,  whether  this  were 
fair  and  ingenuous  dealing  to  reprefent  this  matter,  as  this  expreftion  does  ?  But 
the  inftances  are  fo  many,  how  apt  my  unlearned  way  of  writing  is  to  miflead: 
your  Lordfhip,  and  that  always  on  the  fide  leaft  favourable  to  my  fenfe,  that 
if  I  fhould  cry  out,  as  often  as  I  think  I  meet  with  occafion  for  it,  your  Lord¬ 
fhip  would  have  reafon  to  be  uneafy,  at  the  ebullition  and  inlarging  of  my 
complaints. 

Your  Lordfhip  farther  afks,  “  how  can  I  clearly  perceive  the  agreement,  or  P.  7,  8. 

“  difagreement,  of  ideas,  if  I  have  not  clear  and  diftind  ideas  ?  For  how  is  it 
<c  polTible  for  a  man’s  mind  to  know,  whether  they  agree,  or  difagree,  if  there 
“  be  fome  parts  of  thofe  ideas,  we  have  only  general  and  confufed  ideas  of?”  I 
would  rather  read  thefe  latter  words,  if  your  Lordfhip  pleafe,  “  if  there  be 
“  fome  parts  of  thofe  ideas,  that  are  only  general  and  confufed for  “parts 
“  of  ideas,  that  we  have  only  general  and  confufed  ideas  of,”  is  not  very  clear 
and  intelligible  to  me. 

Ta  king,  then,  your  Lordfhip’s  queftion,  as  cleared  of  this  obfcurity,  it 
will  ftand  thus :  “  how  is  it  polTible  for  a  man’s  mind  to  know,  whether  ideas 
“  agree  or  difagree,  if  there  be  fome  parts  of  thofe  ideas  obfcure  and  con- 
“  fufed  ”.  In  anfwer  to  which,  I  crave  leave  to  afk;  “  Is  it  pofiiblefor  a  man’s 
“  mind  to  perceive,  whether  ideas  agree,  or  difagree,  if  no  parts  of  thofe  ideas 
“  be  obfcure  and  confufed;”  and,  by  that  perception,  to  attain  certainty?  If 
your  Lordfhip  fays,  no  :  how  do  you  hereby  prove,  that  they,  who  place  cer- 
tainty  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  only  clear  and 
diftind  ideas,  are  more  in  the  right  than  I  ?  For  they,  who  place  certainty, 
where  it  is  impoflible  to  be  had,  can,  in  that,  be  no  more  in  the  right,  than  he 
who  places  it,  in  any  other  impoftibility.  If  you  fay,  yes,  certainty  may  be 
attained  by  the  perception  of  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  clear  and  dif¬ 
tind:  ideas,  you  give  up  the  main  queftion  :  you  grant  the  propofition,  which, 
you  declare,  you  chiefly  oppofe  ;  and  fo  all  this  great  difpute  with  me  is  at  an 
end.  Your  Lordfhip  may  take  which  of  thefe  two  you  pleafe ;  if  the  former, 
the  propofttion  here  to  be  proved  is  given  up ;  if  the  latter,  the  whole  contro- 
verfy  is  given  up  :  one  of  them,  it  is  plain,  you  mull  fay. 

This,  and  what  your  Lordfhip  fays  farther,  on  this  point,  feems  to  me  to 
prove  nothing,  but  that  you  fuppofe,  that  either  there  are  no  fuch  things,  as 
obfcure  and  confufed  ideas ;  and  then,  with  fubmiflion,  the  diftindion  between 
clear  and  obfcure,  diftind  and  confufed,  is  ufelefs ;  and  it  is  in  vain  to  talk  of 
clear  and  obfcure,  diftind  and  confufed  ideas,  in  oppofltion  to  one  another : 
or  elfe,  your  Lordfhip  fuppofes,  that  an  obfcure  and  confufed  idea  is  wholly 
undiftinguifhable  from  all  other  ideas,  and  fo,  in  effed,  is  all  other  ideas.  For 
if  an  obfcure  and  confufed  idea  be  not  one  and  the  fame,  with  all  other  ideas,  as 
it  is  impoflible  for  it  to  be,  then  the  obfcure  and  confufed  idea  may,  and  will, 
be  fo  far  different  from  fome  other  ideas,  that  it  may  be  perceived  whether  it 
agrees,  or  difagrees,  with  them,  or  no.  For  every  idea  in  the  mind,  clear  or 
obfcure,  diftind  or  confufed,  is  but  that  one  idea,  that  it  is,  and  not  another 
idea,  that  it  is  not ;  and  the  mind  perceives  it  to  be  the  idea  that  it  is,  and  not 
another  idea,  that  it  is  different  from. 

What,  therefore,  I  mean  by  obfcure  and  confufed  ideas,  I  have  at  large EfTay,  b. 
{hewn,  and  {hall  not  trouble  your  Lordfhip  with  a  repetition  of  here.  For c-  29- 
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that  there  are  fuch  obfcure  and  confufed  ideas,  I  fuppofe  the  inftances,  your 
P.  24.  Lordfhip  gives,  here  evince  :  to  which  I  fhall  add  this  one  more ;  fuppofe  you 
fhould,  in  the  twilight,  or  in  a  thick  mift,  fee  two  things  ftanding  upright, 
near  the  fize  and  fhape  of  an  ordinary  man  ;  but  in  fo  dim  a  light,  or  at  fuch 
a  diftance,  that  they  appeared  very  much  alike,  and  you  could  not  perceive 
them  to  be,  what  they  really  were,  the  one  a  ftatue,  the  other  a  man ;  would 
not  thefe  two  be  obfcure  and  confufed  ideas  ?  And  yet  could  not  your  Lordfhip 
be  certain  of  the  truth  of  this  propofition,  concerning  either  of  them,  that  it 
was  fomething,  or  did  exift ;  and  that  by  perceiving  the  agreement  of  that  idea 
(as  obfcure  and  confufed  as  it  was)  with  that  of  exigence,  as  exprelfed  in  that 
propofition  ? 

This,  my  Lord,  is  juft  the  cafe  of  fubftance,  upon  which  you  raifed  this 
argument,  concerning  obfcure  and  confufed  ideas ;  which  this  inftance  fhews, 
may  have  propoiitions  made  about  them,  of  whofe  truth  we  may  be  certain  ? 

Hence  I  crave  liberty  to  conclude,  that  I  am  nearer  the  truth,  than  tliofe, 
who  fay,  that  “  certainty  is  founded  only  in  clear  and  diflindt  ideas ;”  if  any 
body  does  fay  fo.  For  no  fuch  faying  of  any  one  of  thofe,  with  whom  your 
Lordfhip  joined  me,  for  fo  faying,  is,  that  I  remember,  yet  produced ;  tho’  this 
be  that,  for  which  they,  and  thofe,  whoever  they  be,  had,  from  your  Lord- 
Vind.  p.  fhip,  the  title  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  new  way  of  reafoning  ;  and  this  be  the 
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P  ”4^  “  ing  rnyfieries  of  faith,  and  excluding  the  notion  of  fubftance  out  of  ra- 

“  tional  difcourfe.”  Which  terrible,  termagant  propofition,  viz.  “  that  certainty 
“  is  founded  only  in  clear  and  diftind  ideas,”  which  has  made  fuch  a  noife, 
and  been  the  caufe  of  the  fpending  above  ten  times  fifty  pages,  and  given  oc- 
cafion  to  very  large  ebullition  of  thoughts,  appears  not,  by  any  thing,  that  has 
been  yet  produced,  to  be  any  where,  in  their  writings,  with  whom,  upon  this 
fcore,  you  have  had  fo  warm  a  controverfy,  but  only,  in  your  Lordfhip’s  ima¬ 
gination,  and  what  you  have,  at  leaft,  for  this  once,  “  writ  out  of  your  own 
“  thoughts.” 

But  if  this  paragraph  contain  fo  little,  in  defence  of  the  propofition,  which 
your  Lordfhip,  in  the  beginning  of  it,  fet  down,  on  purpofe  to  defend  j  what 
follows,  is  vifibly  more  remote  from ( it:  but,  fince  your  Lordfhip  has  been 
pleafed  to  tack  it  on  here,  tho’,  without  applying  of  it  any  way,  that  I  fee,  to 
the  defence  of  the  propofition  to  be  defended,  which  is  already  got  clean  out  of 
fight ;  I  am  taught,  that  it  is  fit  I  confider  it  here,  in  this,  which  your  Lord¬ 
fhip  has  thought  the  proper  place  for  it. 

y.  9.  In  the  next  paragraph,  your  Lordfhip  is  pleafed  to  take  notice  of  this  part 

of  my  complaint,  viz.  that  I  fay,  more  than  twice  or  ten  times,  “  that  you 

“  blame  thofe,  who  place  certainty  in  clear  and  diftind  ideas,  but  I  do  not ; 
tc  and  yet  you  bring  me  in,  among  them.”  And  for  this,  your  Lordfhip  quotes 
feventeen  feveral  pages  of  my  fecond  letter.  Whoever  will  give  himfelf  the 
trouble  to  turn  to  thofe  pages,  will  fee  how  far  I  am,  in  thofe  places,  from 
barely  faying,  “  that  you  blame  thofe,  who  place  certainty,”  &c.  and  what 
reafon  you  had  to  point  to  fo  many  places,  for  my  fo  faying,  as  a  repetition  of 
my  complaint :  and,  I  believe,  they  will  find  the  propofition,  about  placing 
certainty  only  in  clear  and  diftind  ideas,  is  mentioned  in  them,  upon  feveral  oc- 
cafions,  and  to  different  purpofes,  as  the  argument  required. 

Be  that  as  it  will,  this  is  a  part  of  my  complaint,  and  you  do  me  a  favour, 
that  after  having,  as  you  fay,  met  with  it,  in  fo  many  places,  you  are  pleafed 
at  laft  to  take  notice  of  it,  and  promife  me  a  full  anfwer  to  it.  The  fir  ft  part 

P.  9.  of  which  full  anfwer  is,  in  thefe  words  ;  that  “  you  do  not  deny,  but  the  firft 

“  occafion  of  your  Lordfhip’s  charge,  was  in  the  fuppofition,  that  clear  and 
“  diftind  ideas  were  neceffary,  in  order  to  any  certainty  in  our  minds.”  And 
that  the  only  way,  “  to  attain  this  certainty,  was  by  comparing  thefe  ideas  to- 
“  gether.” 

P.  9,  My  Lord,  tho’  I  have  faithfully  fet  down  thefe  words,  out  of  your  fecond 
anfwer,  yet  I  muft  own,  I  have  printed  them  in  fomething  a  different  charader 
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from  that,  which  they  ftand  in,  in  your  letter.  For  your  Lordfhip  has  pub- 
lifhed  this  fentence  fo,  as  “  if  the  fuppofition,  that  clear  and  diflindt  ideas  were 
tc  neceflary,  in  order  to  any  certainty  in  our  minds,”  were  my  fuppofition ; 
whereas  I  muft  crave  leave,  to  let  my  reader  know,  that  that  fuppofition  is 
purely  your  Lordfhip’s:  for  you  neither,,  in  your  defence  of  the  Trinity,  nor 
in  your  firft  anfwer,  produce  any  thing  to  prove,  that  that  was  either  an  affer- 
tion  or  fuppofition  of  mine ;  but  your  Lordfhip  was  pleafed  to  fuppofe  it  for 
me :  as  to  the  latter  words,  “  and  that  the  only  way  to  attain  this  certainty, 

“  was  by  comparing  thefe  ideas  together if  your  Lordfhip  means,  by  thefe 
ideas,  ideas  in  general ;  then  I  acknowledge  thefe  to  be  my  words,  or  to  be  my 
fenfe  ;  but  then,  they  are  not  any  fuppofition  in  my  book,  tho’  they  are  made 
part  of  the  fuppofition  here ;  but  their  fenfe  is  expreffed  in  my  Effay,  at  large, 
in  more  places  than  one.  But  if,  by  thefe  ideas,  your  Lordfhip  means  only  clear 
and  diftindt  ideas,  I  crave  leave  to  deny  that  to  be  my  fenfe,  or  any  fuppo¬ 
fition  of  mine. 

Your  Lordfhip  goes  on ;  “  but  to  prove  this.”  Prove  what,  I  befeech  you,  P-  9 
my  Lord  ?  That  certainty  was  to  be  attained  by  comparing  ideas,  was  a  fuppo¬ 
fition  of  mine?  To  prove  that,  there  needed  no  words,  or  principles,  of  mine, 
to  be  produced,  unfefs  your  Lordfhip  would  prove,  that,  which  was  never 
denied. 

But  if  it  were  to  prove  this,  viz.  that  “  it  was  a  fuppofition  of  mine,  that 
<c  clear  and  diflindl  ideas  were  neceffary  to  certainty  j”  and  that,  to  prove  this  to 
be  a  fuppofition  of  mine,  “  my  words  were  produced,  and  my  principles  of  P.  9 
tc  certainty  laid  down,  and  none  elfe  ”  I  anfwer,  I  do  not  remember  any  words 
or  principles  of  mine,  produced,  to  fhew  any  ground  for  fuch  a  fuppofition, 
that  I  placed  certainty,  only  in  clear  and  diftindt  ideas  j  and  if  there  had  been 
any  fuch  produced,  your  Lordfhip  would  have  done  me,  and  the  reader,  a  fa¬ 
vour,  to  have  marked  the  pages,  wherein  one  might  have  found  them  pro¬ 
duced  ;  unlefs  your  Lordfhip  thinks,  you  make  amends  for  quoting  fo  many 
pages  of  my  fecond  letter,  which  might  have  been  fpared,  by  neglecting  wholly 
to  quote  any  of  your  own,  where  it  needed.  When  your  Lordfhip  fhall  pleafe 
to  diredt  me  to  thofe  places,  where  fuch  words  and  principles  of  mine  were  pro¬ 
duced,  to  prove  fuch  a  fuppofition,  I  fhall  readily  turn  to  them,  to  fee  how 
far  they  do  really  give  ground  for  it.  But  my  bad  memory  not  fuggefting  to 
me  any  thing  like  it,  your  Lordfhip,  I  hope,  will  pardon  me,  if  I  do  not  turn 
over  your  defence  of  the  Trinity,  and  your  firft  letter,  to  fee,  whether  you  have 
any  fuch  proofs,  which  you  yourfelf  feem  fo  much  to  doubt,  or  think  fo  mean¬ 
ly  of,  that  you  do  not  fo  much  as  point  out  the  places,  where  they  are  to  be 
found ;  tho’  we  have,  in  this  very  page,  fo  eminent  an  example,  that  you  are 
not  fparing  of  your  pains,  in  this  kind,  where  you  have  the  leaf!  thought,  that 
it  might  ferve  your  Lordfhip,  to  the  meaneft  purpofe. 

But  tho’  you  produced  no  words,  or  principles,  of  mine,  to  prove  this  a 
fuppofition  of  mine  ;  yet,  in  your  next  words  here,  your  Lordfhip  produces  a 
reafon  why  you  yourfelf  fuppofed  it :  for  you  fay,  “  you  could  not  imagine  P.  9. 
“  that  I  could  place  certainty  in  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  ideas,  and 
tc  not  fuppofe  thofe  ideas  to  be  clear  and  diftinCl fo  that,  at  laft,  the  fatis- 
faCtion  you  give  me,  why  my  book  was  brought  into  a  controverfy,  wherein  it 
was  not  concerned,  is,  that  your  Lordfhip  imagined,  I  fuppofed  in  it,  what  I 
did  not  fuppofe  in  it.  And  here  I  crave  leave  to  ailc,  whether  the  reader  may 
not  well  fuppofe,  that  you  had  a  great  mind  to  bring  my  book  into  that  contro¬ 
verfy,  when  the  only  handle,  you  could  find  for  it,  was  an  imagination  of  a 
fuppofition  to  be  in  it,  which  in  truth  was  not  there  ? 

Your  Lordfhip  adds,  “  that  I  finding  myfelf  joined  in  fuch  company,  p.  9< 
“  which  1  did  not  defire  to  be  feen  in,  I  rather  chofe  to  diftinguifh  myfelf 
“  from  them,  by  denying  clear  and  diftindt  ideas  to  be  neceffary  to  certainty.” 

If  it  might  be  permitted  to  another,  to  guefs  at  your  thoughts,  as  well  as 
you  do  at  mine,  he  perhaps  would  turn  it  thus  j  that  your  Lordfhip  finding  no 
readier  way,  as  you  thought,  to  fet  a  mark  upon  my  book,  than,  by  bringing 
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feve'ral  paflages  of  it,  into  a  controverfy,  concerning  the  Trinity,  wherein  they 
had  nothing  to  do  ;  and  fpeaking  of  them,  under  the  name  of  thofe,  and 
them,  as  if  your  adverfaries,  in  that  difpute,  had  made  ufe  of  thofe  paffages 
againft  the  Trinity,  when  no  one  oppofer  of  the  dodtrine  of  the  Trinity,  that 
I  know,  or  that  you  have  produced,  ever  made  ufe  of  one  of  them.  You 
thought  fit  to  jumble  my  book,  with  other  people’s  opinions,  after  a  new  way, 
never  ufed  by  any  other  writer,  that  I  ever  heard  of.  If  any  one  will  confider, 
what  your  Lordfhip  has  laid,  for  my  latisfa&ion  (wherein  you  have,  as  I  hum¬ 
bly  conceive  I  have  fhewn,  produced  nothing  but  imaginations  of  imaginations, 
and  fuppofitions  of  fuppolitions)  he  will,  I  conclude,  without  draining  of  his 
thoughts,  be  carried  to  this  conjecture. 

p.  But  conjectures  apart,  your  Lordfhip  fays,  tc  that  I  finding  myfelf  joined  in 
“  fuch  company,  which  I  did  not  defire  to  be  feen  in,  I  rather  chofe  to  dif- 
“  tinguiih  myfelf  j”  if  keeping  to  my  book  can  be  called  diflinguifhing  myfelf. 
You  fay,  “  I  rather  chofe:”  rather !  than  what,  my  Lord,  I  befeech  you? 
Your  learned  way  of  writing,  I  find,  is  every  where  beyond  my  capacity ;  and 
unlefs  I  will  guefs  at  your  meaning  (which  is  not  very  fafe)  beyond  what  I  can 
certainly  underftand  by  your  words,  I  often  know  not  what  to  anfwer  to. 
It  is  certain,  you  mean  here,  that  I  preferred  “  diflinguifhing  myfelf  from  them, 
“  I  found  myfelf  joined  with,”  to  fomething ;  but  to  what,  you  do  not  lay.  If 
you  mean,  to  owning  that  for  my  notion  of  certainty,  which  is  not  my  notion 
of  certainty,  this  is  true ;  I  did,  and  fhall  always,  rather  chufe  to  diftinguifli 
myfelf  from  any  them,  than  own  that  for  my  notion,  which  is  not  my  notion. 
If  you  mean  that  I  preferred  “  my  diflinguifhing  myfelf  from  them,  to  my 
“  being  joined  with  them you  make  me  chufe,  where  there  neither  is,  nor 
can  be  any  choice :  for  what  is  wholly  out  of  one’s  power,  leaves  no  room  for 
choice ;  and  I  think  I  fhould  be  laughed  at,  if  I  fhould  fay,  “  I  rather  chufe  to 
"  diftinguifh  myfelf  from  the  Papifls,  than  that  it  fhould  rain for  it  is  no 
more  in  my  choice  not  to  be  joined,  as  your  Lordfhip  has  been  pleafed  to  join 
me,  with  the  unknown  they,  and  them,  than  it  is  in  my  power,  that  it  fhould 
not  rain. 

It  is  like  you  will  fay  here  again,  this  is  a  nice  criticifm  ;  I  grant,  my  Lord, 
it  is  about  words  and  expreffions.  But  lince  I  cannot  know  your  meaning,  but 
by  your  words  and  expreffions,  if  this  defeat  in  my  underflanding  very  frequently 
overtake  me,  in  your  writings  to,  and  concerning  me,  it  is  troublefome,  I  con- 
fefs;  but  what  muft  I  do?  Mufl  I  play  at  blind-man’s-buff?  Catch  at  what 
I  do  not  fee  ?  Anfwer  to  I  know  not  what ;  to  no  meaning,  i.  e.  to  nothing  ? 
Or  mult  I  prefume  to  know  your  meaning,  when  I  do  not  ? 

For  example,  fuppofe  I  fhould  prefume  it  to  be  your  meaning  here,  that  I 
found  myfelf  joined  in  company,  by  your  Lordfhip,  with  the  author  of  Chrifli- 
anity  not  myflerious,  by  your  Lordfhip’s  imputing  the  fame  notions  of  certainty 
to  us  both  :  that  I  did  not  defire  to  be  feen  in  his  company,  i.  e.  to  be  thought 
to  be  of  his  opinion,  in  other  things ;  and  therefore,  “  I  chofe  rather  to  diflin- 
“  guifh  myfelf  from  him,  by  denying  clear  and  diflindt  ideas  to  be  neceflary  to 
“  certainty,  than  to  be  fo  joined  with  him if  I  fhould  prefume  this,  to  be 
the  fenfe  of  thefe  your  words  here,  and  that  by  the  doubtful  fignification  of  the 
expreffions,  of  being  joined  in  company,  and  feen  in  company,  ufed  equivo¬ 
cally,  your  Lordfhip  fhould  mean,  that,  becaufe  I  was  faid  to  be  of  his  opinion, 
in  one  thing,  I  was  to  be  thought  to  be  of  his  opinion,  in  all  things ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  difowned  to  be  of  his  opinion  in  that,  wherein  I  was  of  his  opinion,  be¬ 
caufe  I  would  not  be  thought  of  his  opinion  all  thro’ ;  would  not  your  Lord- 
fhip  be  difpleafed  with  me,  for  fuppofing  you  to  have  fuch  a  meaning  as  this, 
and  afk  me  again,  “  whether  I  could  think  you  a  man  of  fo  little  fenfe,  to  talk 
“  thus?”  And  yet,  my  Lord,  this  is  the  beft  I  can  make  of  thefe  words, 
which  feem  to  me  rather  to  difcover  a  fecret,  in  your  way  of  dealing  with  me, 
than  any  thing  in  me,  that  I  am  afhamed  of. 

For  I  am  not,  nor  ever  fhall  be,  afhamed  to  own  any  opinion,  I  have,  becaufe 
another  man  holds  the  fame  j  and  fo  far,  as  that  brings  me  into  his  company,  I 
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{hall  not  be  troubled  to  be  feen  in  it :  but  I  {hall  never  think,  that  that  intitles 
me  to  any  other  of  his  opinions,  or  makes  me  of  his  company,  in  any  other 
fenfe,  how  much  foever  that  be  the  defign :  for  your  Lordfhip  has  ufed  nd 
iinall  art  and  pains  to  make  me  of  his,  and  the  Unitarians,  company  in  all  that 
they  fay,  only,  becaufe  that  author  has  ten  lines,  in  the  beginning  of  his  book^ 
which  agrees  with  fomething,  I  have  faid  in  mine  :  from  whence  we  become 
companions,  fo  univerfally  united  in  opinion,  that  they  muft  be  entitled  to  all 
that  I  fay,  and  I  to  all  that  they  fay. 

My  Lord,  when  I  writ  my  book,  I  could  not  defign  “  to  diftinguifh  my- 
“  felf  from  the  gentlemen  of  the  new  way  of  reafoning,”  who  were  not  then 
in  being,  nor  are,  that  I  fee,  yet :  fince  I  find  nothing  produced  out  of  the 
Unitarians,  nor  the  author  of  Chriftianity  not  myfterious,  to  lliew,  that  they 
make  clear  and  diftindt  ideas  neceflary  to  certainty.  And  all  that  I  have  done 
iince,  has  been  to  fhew,  that  you  had  no  reafon  to  join  my  book  with  men  (let 
them  be  what  they,  or  thofe,  you  pleafe)  who  founded  certainty,  only  upon 
clear  and  diftindt  ideas,  when  my  book  did  not  found  it  only  upon  clear  and 
diftindt  ideas.  And  I  cannot  tell,  why  the  appealing  to  my  book  now,  fhould 
be  called  “  a  chufing  rather  to  diftinguifh  myfelf.” 

My  reader  muft  pardon  me  here,  for  this  uncouth  phrafe  of  joining  my 
book  with  men.  For  as  your  Lordfhip  ordered  the  matter  (pardon  me,  if  I  fay, 
in  your  new  way  of  writing)  fo,  as  it  was,  if  your  own  word  may  be  taken  in 
the  cafe  :  for,  to  give  me  fatisfadtion,  you  infift  upon  this,  that  you  did  not 
join  me  with  thofe  gentlemen,  in  their  opinions,  but  tell  me,  “  they  ufed  my 
“  notions  to  other  purpofes,  than  I  intended  them  j”  and  fo  there  was  no  need 
for  me  “  to  diftinguifh  myfelf  from  them,”  when  your  Lordfhip  had  done  it  for 
me,  as  you  plead  all  along :  tho’  here  you  are  pleafed  to  tell  me,  that  I  was 
joined  with  them,  and  that  “  I  found  myfelf  joined  in  fuch  company,  as  I  did 
“  not  defire  to  be  feen  in.” 

My  Lord,  I  could  find  myfelf  joined  in  no  company,  upon  this  occafion., 
but  what  you  joined  me  in.  And  therefore  I  beg  leave  to  afk  your  Lordfhip, 
did  you  join  me  in  company  with  thofe,  in  whofe  company,  you  here  fay,  “  I 
“  do  not  defire  to  be  feen  ?”  If  you  own  that  you  did,  how  muft  I  underftand 
that  paflage  where  you  fay,  that  “  you  muft  do  that  right  to  the  ingenious  au-  yInd> 
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“  borrowed,  to  ferve  other  purpofes,  than  he  intended  them  ”  which  you  re-  Anfw.  r. 
peat  again,  as  matter  of  fatisfadtion  to  me,  and  as  a  proof  of  the  care,  you  took  p.  37. 
not  to  be  mifunderftood  ?  If  you  did  join  me  with  them,  what  is  become  of  all 
the  fatisfadtion  in  the  point,  which  your  Lordfhip  has  been  at  fo  much  pains 
about  ?  And  if  you  did  not  join  me  with  them,  you  could  not  think  I  found 
myfelf  joined  with  them,  or  chofe  to  diftinguifh  myfelf  from  men,  I  was  never 
joined  with.  For  my  book  was  innocent  of  what  made  them  gentlemen  of  the 
new  way  of  reafoning. 

There  feems  to  me,  fomething  very  delicate  in  this  matter.  I  fhould  be 
fuppofed  joined  to  them,  and  your  Lordfhip  fhould  not  be  fuppoled  to  have 
joined  me  to  them,  upon  fo  flight,  or  no  occafion  ;  and  yet  all  this  comes  folely 
from  your  Lordfhip.  How  to  do  this  to  your  fatisfadtion,  I  confefs  myfelf  to 
be  too  dull :  and,  therefore,  I  have  been  at  the  pains  to  examine,  how  far  I 
have  this  obligation  to  your  Lordfhip,  and  how  far  you  would  be  pleafed  to 
own  it,  that  the  world  might  underftand  your  Lordfhip’s,  to  me,  incompre- 
henfible  way  of  writing  on  this  occafion. 

For  if  you  had  a  mind,  by  a  new  and  very  dexterous  way,  becoming  the 
learning  and  caution  of  a  great  man,  to  bring  me  into  any  fuch  company,  which 
you  think  “  I  did  not  defire  to  be  feen  in  f  ’  I  thought  fuch  a  pattern,  fet  by  fuch 
a  hand,  as  your  Lordfhip’s,  ought  not  to  be  loft,  by  being  patted  over  too  {lightly. 

Befides,  I  hope,  that  you  will  not  take  it  amifs,  that  I  was  willing  to  fee,  what 
obligation  I  had  to  your  Lordfhip,  in  the  favour  you  defigned  me.  But  I  crave 
leave  to  affure  your  Lordfhip,  I  fhall  never  be  afhamed  to  own  any  opinion  I 
have,  becaufe  another  man  (of  whom  perhaps  your  Lordfhip,  or  others,  have 
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no  very  good  thoughts)  is  of  it,  nor  be  unwilling  to  be,  fo  far,  feen  in  his 
company :  tho’  I  fhall  always  think,  I  have  a  right  to  demand,  and  {hall  defire 
to  be  fatisfied,  why  any  one  makes  to  himfelf,  or  takes  an  occafion  from  thence, 
in  a  manner  that  favours  not  too  much  of  charity,  to  extend  this  fociety  to  thofe 
opinions  of  that  man,  with  which  I  have  nothing  to  do  ;  that  the  world  may 
fee  the  juftice  and  good-will  of  fuch  endeavours,  and  judge  whether  fuch  arts 
favour  not  a  little  of  the  fpirit  of  the  inquifition. 

For,  if  I  miftake  not,  it  is  the  method  of  that  holy  office,  and  the  way  of 
thofe  revered  guardians  of,  what  they  call,  the  chriftian  faith,  to  raife  reports, 
or  ftart  occafions  of  fufpicion,  concerning  the  orthodoxy  of  any  one,  they  have 
no  very  good-will  towards,  and  require  him  to  clear  himfelf ;  gilding  all  this 
with  the  care  of  religion,  and  the  profeflion  of  refpect  and  tendernefs  to  the 
perfon  himfelf,  even  when  they  deliver  him  up  to  be  burnt,  by  the  fecular  power. 

I  shall  not,  my  Lord,  fay,  that  you  have  had  any  ill-will  to  me  j  for  I 
never  deferved  any  from  you.  But  I  fhall  be  better  able  to  anfwer  thofe, 
who  are  apt  to  think  the  method,  you  have  taken,  has  fome  conformity,  fo  far 
as  it  has  gone,  with  what  Proteftants  complain  of,  in  the  inquifition,  when  you 
fhall  have  cleared  this  matter,  a  little  otherwife,  and  afligned  a  more  fuflicient 
reafon,  for  bringing  me  into  the  party  of  thofe,  that  oppofe  the  dodtrine  of  the 
Trinity,  than  only,  becaufe  the  author  of  Chriffianity  not  myfterious  has,  in 
the  beginning  of  his  book,  half  a  fcore  lines,  which  you  guefs  he  borrowed  out 
of  mine.  For  that,  in  truth,  is  all  the  matter  of  fadt,  upon  which  all  this  duff: 
is  raifed ;  and  the  matter  fo  advanced  by  degrees,  that  now,  I  am  told,  “  I 
“  fhould  have  cleared  myfelf,  by  owning  the  dodtrine  of  the  Trinity  as  if  I 
had  been  ever  accufed  of  difowning  it.  But  that,  which  fhews  no  fmall  {kill 
in  this  management,  is,  that  I  am  called  upon  to  clear  myfelf,  by  the  very  fame 
perfon,  who  raifing  the  whole  difpute,  has  himfelf,  over  and  over  again,  clear¬ 
ed  me  j  and,  upon  that,  grounds  the  fatisfadtion,  he  pretends  to  give  to  me  and 
others,  in  anfwer  to  my  complaint  of  his  having,  without  any  reafon  at  all, 
brought  my  book  into  the  controverfy  concerning  the  Trinity.  But  to  go  on  : 

If  the  preceding  part  of  this  paragraph  had  nothing  in  it,  of  defence  of  this 
propofition,  “  that  thofe  who  offer  at  clear  and  diftindt  ideas,  bid  much  fairer 
“  for  certainty  than  I  do,”  &c.  it  is  certain,  that  what  follows,  is  altogether  as 
remote  from  any  fuch  defence. 

P.  io.  Your  Lordfhip  fays,  “  that  certainty  by  fenfe,  certainty  by  reafon,  and  cer- 
“  tainty  by  remembrance,  are  to  be  diftinguilhed  from  the  certainty”  under  de¬ 
bate,  and  to  be  {hut  out  from  it :  and  upon  this  you  fpend  the  i  ith,  12th,  and 
1 3th  pages.  Suppofing  it  fo,  how  does  this  at  all  tend  to  the  defence  of  this 
propofition,  that  “  thofe,  who  offer  at  clear  and  diffindt  ideas,  bid  much  fairer 
“  for  certainty  than  I  do  ?”  For  whether  certainty  by  fenfe,  by  reafon,  and  by 
remembrance,  be,  or  be  not,  comprehended  in  the  certainty  under  debate,  this 
propofition,  “  that  thofe,  who  offer  at  clear  and  diffindt  ideas,  bid  much  fairer 
<c  for  certainty  than  I  do,”  will  not  at  all  be  confirmed,  or  invalidated  thereby. 

The  proving  therefore,  that  “  certainty  by  fenfe,  by  reafon,  and  by  remem- 
<c  brance,”  is  to  be  excluded  from  the  certainty  under  debate,  ferving  nothing 
to  the  defence  of  the  propofition  to  be  defended,  and  fo  having  nothing  to  do 
here  ;  let  us  now  confider  it  as  a  propofition,  that  your  Lordfhip  has  a  mind  to 
prove,  as  ferving  to  fome  other  great  purpofe  of  your  own,  or,  perhaps,  in  fome 
other  view  againff  my  book :  for  you  feem  to  lay  no  fmall  ftrefs  upon  it,  by  your 
P.9,  10.  way  of  introducing  it.  For  you  very  folemnly  fet  yourfelf  to  prove,  “  that  the 
“  certainty  under  debate,  is  the  certainty  of  knowledge ;  and  that  a  propofition, 
tc  whofe  ideas  are  to  be  compared,  as  to  their  agreement  or  difagreement,  is 
<c  the  proper  objedt  of  this  certainty.”  From  whence  your  Lordfhip  infers, 
P.  io,  11,  “  that  therefore,  this  certainty  is  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  a  certainty  by  fenfe, 
<c  by  reafon  and  by  remembrance.”  But  by  what  logick  this  is  infer’d,  is  not 
eafy  to  me  to  difcover  :  for  “  if  a  propofition,  whofe  ideas  are  to  be  compared 
“  as  to  their  agreement,  or  difagreement,  be  the  proper  objedt  of  the  certainty” 
und^r  debate  j  if  propofitions,  whofe  certainty  we  arrive  at,  by  fenfe,  reafon, 

or 
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or  remembrance,  be  of  ideas,  which  may  be  compared  as  to  their  agreement, 
or  difagreement ;  then  they  cannot  be  excluded  from  that  certainty,  which  is 
to  be  had,  by  fo  comparing  thofe  ideas :  unlefs  they  muft  be  fhut  out,  for  the 
very  fame  reafon,  that  others  are  taken  in. 

1 .  Then  as  to  certainty  by  fenfe,  or  propofitions  of  that  kind  : 

“  The  objedt  of  the  certainty  under  debate,  your  Lordihip  owns,  is  a  pro- 
“  pofition  whofe  ideas  are  to  be  compared,  as  to  their  agreement,  or  difagree- 
“  ment.”  The  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  the  ideas  of  a  propofition  to 
be  compared,  may  be  examined  and  perceived  by  fenfe,  and  is  certainty  by  fenfe : 
and  therefore,  how  this  certainty  is  to  be  diftinguiftied,  and  (hut  out,  from  that 
which  confifts  in  the  perceiving  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  the  ideas  of 
any  propofition,  will  not  be  eafy  to  ihew  ;  unlefs  one  certainty  is  diftinguiihed 
from  another,  by  having  that,  which  makes  the  other  to  be  certainty,  viz.  the 
perception  of  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  two  ideas,  as  expreffed  in  that 
propofition :  v.  g.  may  I  not  be  certain,  that  a  ball  of  ivory,  that  lies  before 
my  eyes,  is  not  fquare  ?  And  is  it  not  my  fenfe  of  feeing,  that  makes  me  per¬ 
ceive  the  difagreement  of  that  fquare  figure,  to  that  round  matter,  which  are 
the  ideas  expreffed  in  that  propofition  ?  How  then  is  certainty,  by  fenfe,  ex¬ 
cluded,  or  diftinguifhed  from  that  knowledge,  which  confifts  in  the  perception 
of  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  ideas  ? 

2.  Your  Lordfhip  diftinguifhes  the  certainty,  which  confifts  in  the  perceiving  p. 
the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  ideas,  as  expreffed  in  any  propofition,  from 
certainty  by  reafon.  To  have  made  good  this  diftindtion,  I  humbly  conceive, 
you  would  have  done  well  to  have  fhewed  that  the  agreement,  or  difagree¬ 
ment,  of  two  ideas  could  not  be  perceived  by  the  intervention  of  a  third,  which 
I,  and,  as  I  guefs,  other  people,  call  reafoning,  or  knowing  by  reafon.  As 
for  example,  cannot  the  tides  of  a  given  triangle  be  known  to  be  equal,  by 
the  intervention  of  two  circles,  whereof  one  of  thefe  fides  is  a  common  radius  ? 

To  which,  it  is  like,  your  Lordihip  will  anfwer,  what  I  find  you  do  here,  P. 
about  the  knowledge  of  the  exiftence  of  fubftance,  by  the  intervention  of  the 
exiftence  of  modes,  £<  that  you  grant,  one  may  come  to  certainty  of  knowledge 
“  in  the  cafe ;  but  not  a  certainty  by  ideas,  but  by  a  confequence  of  reafon, 

<c  deduced  from  the  ideas,  we  have  by  our  fenfes.”  This,  my  Lord,  you  have 
faid,  and  thus  you  have  more  than  once  oppofed  reafon  and  ideas,  as  inconfiftent ; 
which  I  fhould  be  very  glad  to  fee  proved  once,  after  thefe  feveral  occafions,  I 
have  given  your  Lordfhip,  by  excepting  againft  that  fuppofition.  But  fince  the 
word,  idea,  has  the  ill  luck  to  be  fo  conftantly  oppofed  by  your  Lordfhip,  to 
reafon,  permit  me,  if  you  pleafe,  inftead  of  it,  to  put  what  I  mean  by  it,  viz. 
the  immediate  objects  of  the  mind  in  thinking  (for  that  is  it,  which  I  would 
fignify  by  the  word,  ideas)  and  then  let  us  fee  how  your  anfwer  will  run. 
You  grant  that,  from  the  fenfible  modes  of  bodies,  we  may  come  to  a  certain 
knowledge,  that  there  are  bodily  fubftances ;  but  this,  you  fay,  is  not  a  cer¬ 
tainty,  by  the  immediate  objedts  of  the  mind  in  thinking,  “  but  by  a  confequence 
<c  Qf  reafon,  deduced  from  the  immediate  objects  of  the  mind  in  thinking, 
tc  which  we  have  by  our  fenfes.”  When  you  can  prove  that  we  can  have  a 
certainty  by  a  confequence  of  reafon,  which  certainty  fhall  not  alfo  be,  by  the 
immediate  objects  of  the  mind,  in  ufing  its  reafon ;  you  may  fay  fuch  certain¬ 
ty  is  not  by  ideas,  but  by  confequence  of  reafon.  But  that  I  believe  will  not 
be,  until  you  can  fhew,  that  the  mind  can  think,  or  reafon,  or  know,  without 
immediate  objects  of  thinking,  reafoning,  or  knowing;  all  which  objects,  as 
your  Lordfhip  knows,  I  call  ideas. 

You  fubjoin,  “  and  this  can  never  prove  that  we  have  certainty  by  ideas,  p, 
“  where  the  ideas  themfelves  are  not  clear  and  diftindt the  queftion  is  not, 

“  whether  we  can  have  certainty  by  ideas,  that  are  not  clear  and  diftindt  ?”  or, 
whether  my  words  (if  by  the  particle,  this,  you  mean  my  words  fet  down  in 
the  foregoing  page)  prove  any  fuch  thing  ?  which,  I  humbly  conceive,  they  do 
not :  but  whether  certainty  by  reafon  be  excluded  from  the  certainty  under  de- 
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bate,  which  I  humbly  conceive  you  have  not  from  my  words,  or  any  other 
way  proved  ? 

P.  12.  g.  The  third  fort  of  proportions,  that  your  Lorddiip  excludes,  are  thofe, 
whofe  certainty  we  know  by  remembrance ;  but  in  thefe  two,  the  agreement, 
or  difagreement,  of  the  ideas  contained  in  them,  is  perceived,  not  always,  in¬ 
deed,  as  it  was  at  fird,  by  an  adtual  view  of  the  connexion  of  all  the  interme¬ 
diate  ideas,  whereby  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  thofe,  in  the  propo¬ 
rtion,  was  at  frit  perceived  j  but  by  other  intermediate  ideas,  that  fhew  the 
agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  the  ideas  contained  in  the  proportion,  whofe 
certainty  we  remember. 

As  in  the  indance,  you  here  make  ufe  of,  viz.  that  the  three  angles  of  a 
triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones:  the  certainty  of  which  proportion 
we  know  by  remembrance,  “  tho’  the  demonftration  had  dipt  out  of  our  minds 
but  we  know  it  in  a  different  way,  from  what  your  Lordfhip  fuppofes.  The 
agreement  of  the  two  ideas,  as  joined  in  that  propofition,  is  perceived  ;  but  it 
is  by  the  intervention  of  other  ideas,  than  thofe,  which  at  f rft  produced  that 
perception.  I  remember,  i.  e.  I  know  (for  remembrance  is  but  the  reviving  of 
fome  pad  knowledge)  that  I  wa9  once  certain  of  the  truth  of  this  proportion, 
that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones.  The  immuta¬ 
bility  of  the  fame  relations  between  the  fame  immutable  things,  is  now  the  idea, 
that  drews  me,  that,  if  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  were  once  equal  to  two 
right  ones,  they  will  always  be  equal  to  two  right  ones  j  and  hence  I  come  to 
be  certain,  that,  what  was  once  true,  in  the  cafe,  is  always  true  j  xvhat  ideas 
once  agreed,  will  always  agree ;  and  confequently,  what  I  once  knew  to  be 
true,  I  fhall  always  know  to  be  true,  as  long  as  I  can  remember,  that  I  once 
knew  it. 

P.9.  Your  Lorddiip  fays,  “  that  the  debate  between  ns  is  about  certainty  of 
<c  knowledge,  with  regard  to  fome  proportion,  whofe  ideas  are  to  be  compared, 
“  as  to  their  agreement,  or  difagreement :”  out  of  this  debate  you  fay,  certainty 
by  fenfe,  by  reafon,  and  by  remembrance,  is  to  be  excluded.  I  defire  you  then, 
my  Lord,  to  tell  what  fort  of  proportions  will  be  within  the  debate,  and  to 
name  me  one  of  them  ;  if  proportions,  whofe  certainty  we  know  by  fenfe, 
reafon,  or  remembrance,  are  excluded  ? 

However,  from  what  you  have  faid  concerning  them,  your  Lordfhip,  in 
the  next  paragraph,  concludes  them  out  of  the  quedion ;  your  words  are,  “  thefe 
“  things,  then,  being  out  of  the  quedion.” 

Ou  t  of  what  quedion,  I  befeech  you,  my  Lord  ?  The  quedion  here,  and 
that  of  your  own  propofing  to  be  defended  in  the  affirmative,  is  this,  “  whe- 
“  ther  thofe,  who  offer  at  clear  and  didindt  ideas,  bid  much  fairer  for  certainty 
“  than  I  do?”  And  how  certainty  by  fenfe,  by  reafon,  and  by  remembrance, 
comes  to  have  any  particular  exception,  in  reference  to  this  quedion,  it  is  my 
misfortune  not  to  be  able  to  find. 

But  your  Lorddiip,  leaving  the  examination  of  the  quedion  under  debate, 
by  a  new  date  of  the  quedion,  would  pin  upon  me  what  I  never  faid.  Your 
p  I3>  words  are,  “  thefe  things,  then,  being  put  out  of  the  quedion,  which  belong 
“  not  to  it,  the  quedion,  truly  dated,  is,  whether  we  can  attain  to  any  certain- 
<c  ty  of  knowledge,  as  to  the  truth  of  a  propofition,  in  the  way  of  ideas, 
“  where  the  ideas  themfelves,  by  which  we  came  to  that  certainty,  be  not 
“  clear  and  didindt  ?”  With  fubmiffion,  my  Lord,  that  which  I  fay  in  the  point, 
is,  that  we  may  be  certain  of  the  truth  of  a  propofition,  concerning  an  idea, 
which  is  not  in  all  its  parts  clear  and  didindt ;  and  therefore,  if  your  Lorddiip 
will  have  any  quedion  with  me,  concerning  this  matter,  “  the  quedion,  truly 
<c  dated,  is,  whether  we  can  frame  any  propofition,  concerning  a  thing,  where- 
“  of  we  have  but  an  obfeure  and  confufed  idea,  of  whofe  truth  we  can  be  certain  ?” 

That  this  is  the  quedion,  you  will  eafily  agree,  when  you  will  give  yourfelf 
the  trouble  to  look  back  to  the  rife  of  it. 

Your  Lorddiiip  having  found  out  a  drange  fort  of  men,  who  had  broached 
“  a  dodtrine,  which  fuppofed  that  we  mud  have  clear  and  didindt  ideas  of 
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<c  whatever  we  pretend  to  a  certainty  of,  in  our  minds,”  was  pleafed  for  this,  Vindic.  p 
to  call  them  “  the  gentlemen  of  a  new  way  of  reafoning,”  and  to  make  me  one  232. 
of  them.  I  anfwered,  that  I  placed  not  certainty  j  only  in  clear  and  diftind 
ideas,  and  fo  ought  not  to  have  been  made  one  of  them,  being  not  guilty  of 
what  made  “  a  gentleman  of  this  new  way  of  reafoning.”  It  is  pretended  ftill, 
that  I  am  guilty ;  and  endeavoured  to  be  proved.  To  know  now,  whether  I 
am,  or  no,  it  muft  be  confidered  what  you  lay  to  their  charge,  as  the  confe- 
quence  of  that  opinion  ;  and  that  is,  that  upon  this  ground,  <l:  we  cannot  come 
“  to  any  certainty,  that  there  is  fuch  a  thing  as  fubftance.”  This  appears  by  Vindic.  p, 
more  places  than  one.  Your  Lordfhip  a  Iks,  “  how  is  it  poflible,  that  we  may  24°- 
“  be  certain,  that  there  are  both  bodily  and  fpiritual  fubftances,  if  our  reafon  Ibid. 

“  depend  upon  clear  and  diftind  ideas  ?”  And  again,  “  how  come  we  to  be  cer- 
“  tain,  that  there  are  fpiritual  fubftances  in  the  world,  fince  we  can  have  no 
<c  clear  and  diftind  ideas  concerning  them  ?”  And  your  Lordfhip  having  fet 
down  fome  words,  out  of  my  book,  as  if  they  were  inconfiftent  with  my  prin¬ 
ciple  of  certainty,  founded  only  in  clear  and  diftind  ideas,  you  fay,  “  from  Vindic.  p, 
“  whence  it  follows,  that  we  may  be  certain  of  the  being  of  a  fpiritual  fub-  244- 
“  fiance,  tho’  we  have  no  clear  and  diftind  ideas  of  it.” 

Other  places  might  be  produced,  but  thefe  are  enough  to  fhew,  that  thofe, 
who  held  clear  and  diftind  ideas  neceffary  to  certainty,  were  accufed  to  extend 
it  thus  far,  that,  where  any  idea  was  obfeure  and  confufed,  there  no  proportion 
could  be  made  concerning  it,  of  whofe  truth  we  could  be  certain ;  v.  g.  we 
could  not  be  certain  that  there  was,  in  the  world,  fuch  a  thing  as  fubftance,  be- 
caufe  we  had  but  an  obfeure  and  confufed  idea  of  it. 

In  this  fenfe,  therefore,  I  denied,  that  clear  and  diftind  ideas  were  necef¬ 
fary  to  certainty,  v.  g.  I  denied  it  to  be  my  dodrine,  that  where  an  idea  was 
obfeure  and  confufed,  there  no  propofition  could  be  made  concerning  it,  of 
whofe  truth  we  could  be  certain.  For  I  held  we  might  be  certain  of  the 
truth  of  this  propofition,  that  there  was  fubftance  in  the  world,  tho’  we  have 
but  an  obfeure  and  confufed  idea  of  fubftance.  And  your  Lordfliip  endeavoured 
to  prove  we  could  not,  as  may  be  feen  at  large,  in  that  tenth  chapter  of  your 
Vindication,  &c. 

From  all  which,  it  is  evident,  that  the  queftion  between  us,  truly  dated,  is 
this,  whether  we  can  attain  certainty  of  the  truth  of  a  propofition,  concerning 
any  thing,  whereof  we  have  but  an  obfeure  and  confufed  idea  ? 

This  being  the  queftion,  the  firft  thing  you  fay,  is,  that  DesCartes  was  p. 
of  your  opinion  againft  me.  Anfw.  If  the  queftion  were  to  be  decided  by 
authority,  I  had  rather  it  fhould  be,  by  your  Lordfhip’s,  than  Des  Cartes’s : 
and,  therefore,  I  fhould  excufe  myfelf  to  you,  as  not  having  needed,  that  you 
fhould  have  added  his  authority  to  yours,  to  fhame  me  into  a  fubmiflion  ;  or 
that  you  fhould  have  been  at  the  pains,  to  have  tranferibed  fo  much,  out  of 
him,  for  my  fake,  were  it  fit  for  me  to  hinder  the  difplay  of  the  riches  of  your 
Lordfhip’s  univerfal  reading ;  wherein,  I  doubt  not,  but  I  fhould  take  pleafure 
myfelf,  if  I  had  it  to  fhew. 

I  come,  therefore,  to  what  I  think  your  Lordfhip  principally  aimed  at  j 
which,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  was  to  fhew,  out  of  my  book,  that  I  founded 
certainty,  only  on  clear  and  diftind;  ideas.  “  And  yet,  as  you  fay,  I  have  com-  p.  I5, 

“  plained  of  your  Lordfhip,  in  near  twenty  places  of  my  fecond  letter,  for 
“  charging  this  upon  me.  By  this  the  world  will  judge  of  the  juftice  of  my 
“  complaints,  and  the  confiftency  of  my  notion  of  ideas.” 

Answ.  “  What  confiftency  of  my  notion  of  ideas  has  to  do  here,”  I  know 
not ;  for  I  do  not  remember  that  I  made  any  complaint,  concerning  that.  But 
luppoling  my  complaints  were  ill-grounded,  in  this  one  cafe,  concerning  cer¬ 
tainty  ;  yet  they  might  be  reafonable  in  other  points ;  and  therefore,  with  fub¬ 
miflion,  I  humbly  conceive,  the  inference  was  a  little  too  large,  to  conclude  from 
this  particular,  againft  my  complaints  in  general. 

In  the  next  place,  I  anfwer,  that  fuppofing  the  places,  which  your  Lordfhip 
brings  out  of  my  book,  did  prove,  what  they  do  not,  viz.  that  I  founded 
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certainty,  only  in  clear  and  diftindt  ideas;  yet,  my  complaints,  in  the  cafe^ 
are  very  juft.  For  your  Lordfhip,  at  firft,  brought  me  into  the  controveriy,  and 
made  me  one  of  “  the  gentlemen  of  the  new  way  of  reafoning,”  for  founding 
all  certainty  on  clear  and  diftindt  ideas,  only  upon  a  bare  fuppofition  that  I  did 
fo ;  which,  I  think,  your  Lordfhip  confefles  in  thefe  words,  where  you  fay, 
Page  9.  “  that  you  do  not  deny,  but  the  firft  occafion  of  your  charge,  was  the  fuppo-> 

“  fition  that  clear  and  diftindt  ideas  were  neceflary,  in  order  to  any  certainty  in 
“  our  minds  ;  and  that  the  only  way  to  attain  this  certainty,  was  the  comparing 
“  thefe,  i.  e.  clear  and  diftind  ideas,  together  :  but  to  prove  this,  my  words, 
“  your  Lordfhip  fays,  were  produced,  and  my  prin  ciples  of  certainty  laid 
“  down,  and  none  elfe.”  Anfw.  It  is  llrange,  that  when  my  principles  of  cer¬ 
tainty  were  laid  down,  this  (if  I  held  it)  was  not  found  among  them.  Having 
looked,  therefore,  I  do  not  find,  in  that  place,  that  any  words,  or  principles, 
of  mine  were  produced,  to  prove  that  I  held,  that  the  only  way  to  attain 
certainty,  was  by  comparing  only  clear  and  diftind  ideas ;  lo  that  all,  that  then 
made  me  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  new  way  of  reafoning,  was  only  your 
fuppofing,  that  I  fuppofed  that  clear  and  diftind  ideas  are  neceflary  to  certainty. 
And,  therefore,  I  had  then,  and  have  ftill,  reafon  to  complain,  that  your  Lord- 
fhip  brought  me  into  this  controverfy,  upon  fo  flight  grounds,  which,  I  hum¬ 
bly  conceive,  will  always  fhew  it  to  have  proceeded,  not  fo  much  from  any 
thing,  you  had  then  found  in  my  book,  as  from  a  great  willingnefs,  in  your 
Lordfhip,  at  any  rate,  to  do  it ;  and  of  this  the  paflages,  which  you  have  here 
now  produced,  out  of  my  Eflay,  are  an  evident  proof. 

For  if  your  Lordfhip  had  then  known  any  thing,  that  feemed  fo  much  to 
your  purpofe,  “when  you  produced,  as  you  fay,  my  words  and  my  principles  to 
“  prove,”  that  I  held  clear  and  diftind  ideas  neceffary  to  certainty;  it  cannot  be 
believed  that  you  would  have  omitted  thefe  paflages,  either  then,  or  in  your 
anfwer  to  my  firft  letter,  and  defered  them  to  this  your  anfwer  to  my  fe¬ 
cond.  Thefe  paflages,  therefore,  now  quoted  here,  by  your  Lordfhip,  give  me 
leave,  my  Lord,  to  fuppofe,  have  been,  by  a  new  and  diligent  fearch,  found  out, 
and  are  now,  at  laft,  brought,  poft  fadum,  to  give  fome  colour  to  your  way 
of  proceeding  with  me ;  tho’  thefe  paflages  being,  as  I  fuppofe,  then  unknown 
to  you,  they  could  not  be  the  ground  of  making  me  one  of  thofe,  who  place 
certainty  only  in  clear  and  diftind  ideas. 

Let  us  come  to  the  paflages  themfelves,  and  fee  what  help  they  afford  you. 
B.  iv.  c.  18.  The  firft  words  you  fet  down  out  of  my  Eflay  are  thefe;  “  the  mind  not 
§  8.  “  being  certain  of  the  truth  of  that  it  doth  not  evidently  know.%.  From  thefe 

words,  that  which  I  infer,  in  that  place,  is,  “  that  therefore  the  mind  is  bound, 
“  in  fuch  cafes,  to  give  up  its  aflent  to  an  unerring  teftimony.”  But  your  Lord- 
Page  15.  fhip  from  them  infers  here,  “  therefore  I  make  clear  ideas  neceflary  to  certainty;” 

or  therefore,  by  confidering  the  immediate  objeds  of  the  mind  in  thinking,  we 
cannot  be  certain  that  fubftance,  (whereof  we  have  an  obfcure  and  confufed 
idea)  doth  exift.  I  fhall  leave  your  Lordfhip  to  make  good  this  confequence. 
Page  15.  when  you  think  fit,  and  proceed  to  the  next  paflage  you  allege,  which,  you 
fay,  proves  it  more  plainly.  I  believe  it  will  be  thought,  it  fhould  be  proved 
more  plainly,  or  elfe  it  will  not  be  proved  at  all. 

This  plainer  proof  is  out  of  B.  iv.  c.  4.  §  8.  in  thefe  words,  “that,  which 
“  is  requisite,  to  make  our  knowledge  certain,  is  the  clearness  of  our  ideas.” 
Anfw.  The  certainty  here  fpoken  of,  is  the  certainty  of  general  propofitions 
in  morality,  and  not  of  the  particular  exiftence  of  any  thing ;  and  therefore 
tends  not  at  all,  to  any  fuch  pofition,  as  this,  that  we  cannot  be  certain  of 
the  exiftence  of  any  particular  fort  of  being,  tho’  we  have  but  an  obfcure 
and  confufed  idea  of  it :  tho’  it  doth  affirm,  that  we  cannot  have  any  cer¬ 
tain  perception  of  the  relations  of  general,  moral  ideas  (wherein  confifts  the 
certainty  of  general,  moral  propofitions)  any  farther  than  thofe  ideas  are  clear  in 
our  minds.  And  that  this  is  fo,  I  refer  my  reader  to  that  chapter  for 
fatisfadtion. 
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'The  third  place  produced  by  your  Lordfhip,  out  of  B.  iv.  c.  12.  §  14.  i§, 
tc  For  it  being  evident  that  our  knowledge  cannot  exceed  our  ideas,  where  p.  5 o', 

“  they  are  only  imperfedt,  confufed,  or  obfcure  ;  we  cannot  expedt  to  have 
“  certain,  perfect,  or  clear  knowledge.”  To  underhand  thefe  words  aright, 
we  muft  fee,  iii  what  place  they  Hand ;  and  that  is,  in  a  chapter  of  the  im¬ 
provement  of  our  knowledge,  and  therein  are  brought,  as  a  reafon,  to  (hew 
how  neceffary  it  is  “  for  the  enlarging  of  our  knowledge,  to  get  and  fettle  in 
“  our  minds,  as  far  as  we  can,  clear,-  diflindt,  and  conflant  ideas  ,of  thofe 
<c  things,  we  would  confider  and  know.”  The  reafon  whereof  there  given,  is 
this  3  that,  as  far  as  they  are  only  imperfedt,  confufed,  and  obfcure,  we  cannot 
expedt  to  have  certain,  perfect,  or  clear  knowledge ;  i.  e.  that  our  knowledge 
will  not  be  clear  and  certain,  fo  far  as  the  idea  is  imperfedt  and  obfcure. 

Which  will  not  at  all  reach  your  Lordihip’s  purpofe,  who  would  argue,  that 
becaufe  I  lay,  our  idea  of  fubllance  is  obfcure  and  confufed,  therefore,  upon 
my  grounds,  we  cannot  know  that  fuch  a  thing  as  fubllance  exills ;  becaufe 
I  placed  certainty  only  in  clear  and  diflindt  ideas.  Now  to  this  I  anfwered ; 
that  I  did  not  place  all  certainty,  only  on  clear  and  diflindt  ideas,  in  fuch  a 
fenle  as  that;  and,  therefore,  to  avoid  being  miflaken,  I  faid,  “  that  my  no-  Anfw.  2, 

“  tion  of  certainty  by  ideas,  is,  that  certainty  conlifts  in  the  perception  of  the  P-  5°* 

“  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  ideas ;  fuch  as  we  have,  whether  they  be,  in 
“  all  their  parts,  perfedtly  cleai^and  diflindt,  or  no.”  Viz.  If  they  are  clear  and 
diflindt  enough  to  be  capable  of  having  their  agreement,  or  difagreement,  with 
any  other  idea  perceived,  fo  far  they  are  capable  of  affording  us  knowledge,  tho’, 
at  the  fame  time,  they  are  fo  obfcure  and  confufed,  as  that  there  are  other 
ideas,  with  which  we  can  by  no  means  fo  compare  them,  as  to  perceive  their 
agreement,  or  difagreement,  with  them.  This  was  the  clearnefs  and  diftindt- 
nefs,  which  I  denied  to  be  neceffary  to  certainty. 

If  your  Lordfliip  would  have  done  me  the  honour  to  have  confidered  what  I 
underitood  by  obfcure  and  confufed  ideas,  and  what  every  one  muft  underhand 
by  them,  who  thinks  clearly  and  diftindtly  concerning  them,  I  am  apt  to  ima¬ 
gine,  you  wJould  have  fpared  yourfelf  the  trouble  of  raifing  this  queflion,  and 
omitted  thefe  quotations  out  of  my  book,  as  not  ferving  to  your  Lordfhip’s 
purpofe. 

The  fourth  paffage,  which  you  feem  to  lay  mofl  flrefs  on,  proves  as  little  to 
your  purpofe,  as  either  of  the  former  three.  The  words  are  thefe :  “  but  ob-  Eflay,  B.IV. 
“  fcure  anc^-confufed  ideas  can  never  produce  any  clear  and  certain  knowledge  ;  c.  2.  §  15. 
“  becaufe,!  aspfar  as  any  ideas  are  confufed,  or  obfcure,  the  mind  can  never  per- 
“  ceive  clearly,  whether  they  agree,  or  no.”  The  latter  part  of  thefe  words  are 
a  plain  interpretation  of  the  former,  and  fhew  their  meaning  to  be  this ;  viz. 
our  obfcure  and  confufed  ideas,  as  they  hand  in  contra-diflindtion  to  clear  and 
diflindt,  have  all  of  them  fomething  in  them,  whereby  they  are  kept  from  be¬ 
ing  wholly  imperceptible,  and  perfedtly  confounded  with  all  other  ideas,  and  fo 
their  agreement,  or  difagreement,  with  (at  leaft)  fome  other  ideas,  may  be  per¬ 
ceived,  and  thereby  produce  certainty,  tho’  they  are  obfcure  and  confufed  ideas. 

But,  fo  far  as  they  are  obfcure  and  confufed,  fo  that  their  agreement,  or  difa¬ 
greement,  cannot  be  perceived,  fo  far  they  cannot  produce  certainty ;  v.  g.  the 
idea  of  fubflance  is  clear  and  diflindt  enough  to  have  its  agreement,  with  that 
of  adtual  exiflence,  perceived :  but  yet  it  is  fo  far  obfcure  and  confufed,  that 
there  be  a  great  many  other  ideas,  with  which,  by  reafon  of  its  obfcurity  and 
confufednefs,  we  cannot  compare  it,  fo,  as  to  produce  fuch  a  perception  ;  and, 
in  all* thofe  cafes,  we  neceffarily  come  fhort  of  certainty.  And  that  this  was  fo, 
and  that  I  meant  fo,  I  humbly  conceive,  you  could  not  but  have  feen,  if  you 
had  given  yourfelf  the  trouble  to  refledt  on  that  paffage,  which  you  quoted, 
viz.  “  that  certainty  confifts  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement,  or  difagree-  P.  7. 

“  ment,  of  ideas,  fuch  as  we  have,  whether  they  be,  in  their  parts,  -  perfedtly 
“  clear  and  diflindt,  or  no.”  To  which,  what  your  Lordfhip  has  here  brought, 
out  of  the  fecond  book  of  my  Effay,  is  no  manner  of  contradiction ;  unlefs  it 
be  a  contradiction  to  fay,  that  an  idea,  which  cannot  be  well  compared  with 
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fome  ideas,  from  which  it  is  not  clearly  and  fufficiently  diftinguifhable,  is  yet 
capable  of  having  its  agreement,  or  difagreement,  perceived  with  fome  other 
idea,  with  which  it  is  not  fo  confounded,  but  that  it  may  be  compared :  and 
therefore  I  had,  and  have  ftill,  reafon  to  complain  of  your  Lordfhip,  for 
charging  that  upon  me,  which  I  never  faid,  nor  meant. 

To  make  this  yet  more  vifible,  give  me  leave  to  make  ufe  of  an  indance,  in 
the  object  of  the  eyes,  in  feeing,  from  whence  the  metaphor  of  obfcure  and 
confufed  is  transferred  to  ideas,  the  objects  of  the  mind  in  thinking.  There  is 
no  object,  which  the  eye  fees,  that  can  be  faid  to  be  perfedtly  obfcure,  for  then 
it  would  not  be  feen  at  all ;  nor  perfectly  confufed,  for  then  it  could  not  be 
diftinguifhed  from  any  other,  no  not  from  a  clearer.  For  example,  one  fees  in 
the  dufk,  fomething  of  that  fhape  and  fize,  that  a  man,  in  that  degree  of 
light  and  diftance,  would  appear.  This  is  not  fo  obfcure,  that  he  fees  n'dthing ; 
nor  fo  confufed,  that  he  cannot  diftinguifh  it  from  a  fteeple,  or  a  ftar  ;  but  it  is 
*•  fo  obfcure,  that  he  cannot,  tho’  it  be  a  ftatue,  diftinguifh  it  from  a  man  ;  and 
therefore,  in  regard  of  a  man,  it  can  produce  no  clear  and  diftindt  knowledge : 
but  yet,  as  obfcure  and  confufed  an  idea  as  it  is,  this  hinders  not  but  there  may 
many  propofitions  be  made,  concerning  it ;  as  particularly  that  it  exifts,  of  the 
truth,  of  which  we  may  be  certain.  And  that  without  any  contradiction  to 
what  I  fay  in  my  Eflay,  viz.  “  that  obfcure  and  confufed  ideas  can  never  pro- 
“  duce  any  clear  and  certain  knowledge  j  becaufe,  as  far  as  they  are  confufed,  or 
“  obfcure,  the  mind  cannot  perceive  clearly,  whether  they  agree,  or  no.”  This 
reafon,  that  I  there  give,  plainly  limiting  it  only  to  knowledge,  where  the  ob- 
fcurity  and  confufion  is  fuch,  that  it  hinders  the  perception  of  agreement,  or 
difagreement,  which  is  not  fo  great,  in  any  obfcure  and  confufed  idea  j  but  that 
there  are  fome  other  ideas,  with  which  it  may  be  perceived  to  agree,  or  difagree, 
and  there  it  is  capable  to  produce  certainty  in  us. 

An  d  thus  I  am  come  to  the  end  of  your  defence  of  your  firft  anfwer,  as  you 
call  it,  and  defire  the  reader  to  confider,  how  much,  in  the  eight  pages  im- 
ployed  in  it,  is  faid  to  defend  this  propofition,  “  that  thofe,  who  offer  at  clear 
tc  and  diftindt  ideas,  bid  much  fairer  for  certainty  than  I  do.” 

But  your  Lordfhip  having,  under  this  head,  taken  occafion  to  examine  my 
making  clear  and  diftindt  ideas,  neceflary  to  certainty,  I  crave  leave  to  confider 
here,  what  you  fay  of  it  in  another  place.  I  find  one  argument  more  to  prove, 
P.  63.  that  I  place  certainty,  only  in  clear  and  diftindt  ideas.  Your  Lordfhip  tells  me, 
and  bids  me  obferve  my  own  words,  that  I  pofitively  fay,  “  that  the  mind,  not 
“  being  certain  of  the  truth  of  that  it  doth  not  evidently  know  !*  fo  that,  fays 
“  your  Lordfhip,  it  is  plain  here,  that  I  place  certainty  in  evident  knowledge, 
“  or  in  clear  and  diftindt  ideas,  and  yet  my  great  complaint  of  your  Lordfhip 
“  was,  that  you  charged  this  upon  me,  and  now  you  find  it  in  my  own  words.” 
Anfwer.  I  do  obferve  my  own  words,  but  do  not  find  in  them,"  “or  in  clear 
“  and  diftindt  ideas,”  tho’  your  Lordfhip  has  fet  thefe  down,  as  my  words.  I 
there,  indeed,  fay,  “  the  mind  is  not  certain  of  what  it  does  not  evidently 
“  know.”  Whereby  I  place  certainty,  as  your  Lordfhip  fays,  only  in  evident 
knowledge,  but  evident  knowledge  may  be  had  in  the  clear  and  evident  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  ideas ;  tho’  fome  of  them  fhould 
not  be,  in  all  their  parts,  perfedtly  clear  and  diftindt,  as  is  evident  in  this  pro¬ 
pofition,  “  that  fubftance  does  exift.” 

But  you  give  not  off  this  matter  fo :  for  thefe  words  of  mine,  above  quoted 
P.  15.  by  your  Lordfhip,  viz.  “  Jt  being  evident,  that  our  knowledge  cannot  exceed 
“  our  ideas,  where  they  are  imperfedt,  confufed,  or  obfcure,  we  cannot  expedt 
P.  63.  “  to  have  certain,  perfedt,  or  clear  knowledge  j”  your  Lordfhip  has  here  up 
again :  and  thereupon  charge  it  on  me,  as  a  contradidtion,  that  confefting  our 
ideas  to  be  imperfedt,  confufed  and  obfcure  j  I  fay,  I  do  not  yet  place  certainty 
in  clear  and  diftindt  ideas.  Anfwer.  The  reafon  is  plain,  for  I  do  not  fay,  that 
all  our  ideas  are  imperfedt,  confufed  and  obfcure ;  nor,  that  obfcure  and  con¬ 
fufed  ideas  are,  in  all  their  parts,  fo  obfcure  and  confufed,  that  no  agreement,  or 
difagreement,  between  them  and  other  ideas  can  be  perceived  j  and  therefore  my 
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confeffion  of  imperfedt,  obfcure,  and  confufed  ideas,  takes  not  away  ail 
knowledge,  even  concerning  thole  very  ideas. 

But,  fays  your  Lordfhip,  “  can  certainty  be  had  with  imperfedt  and  obfcure 
“  ideas,  and  yet  no  certainty  be  had  by  them  ?”  Add,  if  you  pleafe,  my  Lord, 

[by  thofe  parts  of  them,  which  are  obfcure  and  confufed.]  A  d  then,  the  que- 
ftion  will  be  right  put,  and  have  this  eafy  anfwer :  yes,  my  Lord ;  and  that, 
without  any  contradidtion,  becaufe  an  idea  that  is  not,  in  all  its  parts,  perfectly 
clear  and  diftindt  j  and  is,  therefore,  an  obfcure  and  confufed  idea,  may  yet, 
with  thofe  ideas,  with  which,  by  any  obfcurity  it  has,  it  is  not  confounded,  be 
capable  to  produce  knowledge  by  the  perception  of  its  agreement,  or  difagree- 
ment,  with  them.  And  yet  it  will  hold  true,  that  in  that  part,  wherein  it  is 
imperfedt,  obfcure,  and  confufed,  we  cannot  expect  to  have  certain,  perfedt,  or 
clear  knowledge. 

For  example:  he  that  has  the -idea  of  a  leopard,  as  only  of  a  fpotted  ani¬ 
mal,  mull  be  confelfed  to  have  but  a  very  imperfedt,  obfcure  and  confufed  idea 
of  that  fpecies  of  animals ;  and  yet  this  obfcure  and  confufed  idea  is  capable,  by 
a  perception  of  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  the  clear  part  of  it,  viz. 
that  of  animal,  with,  feveral  other  ideas,  to  produce  certainty :  tho’,  as  far  as 
the  obfcure  part  of  it  confounds  it  with  the  idea  of  a  lynx,  or  other  fpotted 
animal,  it  can,  joined  with  them,  in  many  propofitions,  produce  no  know¬ 
ledge. 

This  might  eafily  be  underftood  to  be  my  meaning,  by  thefe  words,  which 

your  Lordfhip  quotes  out  of  my  Elfay,  viz.  “  That  our  knowledge  conlifting  in  P.  122, 

“  the  perception  of  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  any  two  ideas,  its  clear- 
“  nefs,  or  obfcurity,  confifts  in  the  clearnefs,  or  obfcurity,  of  that  perception, 

<c  and  not  in  the  clearnefs,  or  obfcurity,  of  the  ideas  themfelves.”  Upon  which 
your  Lordfhip  afks,  “  how  it  is  poffible  for  the  mind  to  have  a  clear  perception  P.  122, 

“  of  the  agreement  of  ideas,  if  the  ideas  themfelves  be  not  clear  and  diftindt  ?” 

Anfwer.  Juft  as  the  eyes  can  have  a  clear  perception  of  the  agreement*  or  dif¬ 
agreement,  of  the  clear  and  diftindt  parts  of  a  writing,  with  the  clear  parts  of 
another,  tho’  one,  or  both  of  them,  be  fo  obfcure  and  blurred  in  other  parts, 
that  the  eye  cannot  perceive  any  agreement,  or  difagreement,  they  have  one 
with  another.  And  I  am  forry  that  thefe  words  of  mine,  “  my  notion  of  Letter  2, 

“  certainty  by  ideas,,  is,  that  certainty  confifts  in  the  perception  of  the  agree-  P-  5°* 

“  ment,  or  difagreement,  of  ideas,  fuch  as  we  have,  whether  they  be,  in  all 
«  their  parts,  perfedtly  clear  and  diftindt,  or  no  •”  were  not  plain  enough  to 
make  your  Lordfhip  underftand  my  meaning,  and  fave  you  all  this  new,  and, 
as  it  feems  to  me,  needlefs  trouble. 

In  your  fifteenth  page,  your  Lordfhip  comes  to  your  fecond  of  the  three 
anfwers,  which  you  fay  you  had  given,  and  would  lay  together  and  defend.  p.  7. 

You  fay,  (2)  you  anfwered,  “  that  it  is  very  poffible  the  author  of  Chriftia-  P.  15. 

■«  nity  not  myfterious  might  miftake,  or  mifapply,  my  notions ;  but  there  is 
“  too  much  reafon  to  believe,  he  thought  them  the  fame ;  and  we  have  no  rea- 
«  fon  to  be  forry,  that  he  hath  given  me  this  occafion,  for  the  explaining  my 
«  meaning,  and  for  the  vindication  of  myfelf,  in  the  matters,  I  apprehend,  he 
««  had  charged  me  with.”  Thefe  words  your  Lordfhip  quotes  out  of  the  thirty- 
fixth  page  of  your  firft  letter.  But,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  they  are  not 
there  given,  as  an  anfwer  to  this,  that  you  make  me  here  fay  and,  therefore, 
to  what  purpofe  you  repeat  them  here,  is  not  eafy  to  difcern,  unlefs  it  can  be 
thought  that  an  unfatisfadtory  anfwer,  in  one  place,  can  become  fatisfadtory,  by 
being  repeated  in  another,  where  it  is,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  lefs  to  the  pur-  ' 
pofe,  and  no  anfwer  at  all.  It  was  there,  indeed,  given  as  an  anfwer  to  my 
faying,  that  I  did  not  place  certainty  in  clear  and  diftindt  ideas,  which  I  faid  to 
fhew,  that  you  had  no  reafon  to  bring  me  into  the  controverfy,  becaufe  the 
author  of  Chriftianity  not  myfterious  placed  certainty  in  clear  and  diftindt  ideas. 

To  fatisfy  me,  for  your  doing  fo,  your  Lordfhip  anfwers,  “  that  it  was  very 
“  poffible,  that  author  might  miftake,  or  mifapply,  my  notions.”  A  reafon, 
indeed,  that  will  equally  juftify  your  bringing  my  book  into  any  controverfy : 
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for  there  is  no  author  fo  infallible,  write  lie  in  what  controverfy  he  pleafes,  but 
it  is  poflible  he  may  miflake,  or  mifapply  my  notions. 

That  was  the  force  of  this  your  Lordfhip’s  anfwer,  in  that  place  of  your 
firft  Letter  ;  but  what  it  ferves  for,  in  this  place  of  your  fecond  letter  I  have 
not  wit  enough  to  fee.  The  remainder  of  it  I  have  anfwered,  in  the  37th 
and  38  th  pages  of  my  fecond  letter,  and  therefore  cannot  but  wonder  to  fee  it 
repeated  here  again,  without  any  notice  taken  of  what  I  faid  in  anfwer  to  it, 
tho’  you  fet  it  down  here  again,  as  you  fay,  p.  7.  on  purpofe  to  defend. 

But  all  the  defence  made,  is  only  to  that  part  of  my  reply,  which  you  let 
P.  16.  down  as  a  frefh  complaint,  that  I  make  in  thefe  words :  “  This  can  be  no  rea- 
“  fon,  why  I  fhould  be  joined  with  a  man  that  had  mifapplied  my  notions;  and 
“  that  no  man  hath  fo  much  miftaken,  and  mifapplied  my  notions,  as  your 
“  Lordfhip;  and  therefore  I  ought  rather  to  be  joined  with  your  Lordfhip." 
And  then  you,  with  fome  warmth,  fubjoin :  “  But  is  this  fair  and  ingenuous 
“  dealing,  to  reprefent  this  matter  fo,  as  if  your  Lordfhip  had  joined  us  toge- 
“  ther,  becaufe  he  had  mifunderflood  and  mifapplied  my  notions  ?  Can  I  think 
“  your  Lordfhip  a  man  of  fo  little  fenfe  to  make  that  the  reafon  of  it?"  No, 
Sir,  fays  your  Lordfhip,  “  It  was,  becaufe  he  afligned  no  other  grounds  but 
“  mine,  and  that  in  my  own  words;  however,  now  I  would  divert  the  mean- 
“  ing  of  them  another  way." 

My  Lord,  I  did  fet  down  your  words,  at  large,  in  my  fecond  letter,  and 
therefore  do  not  fee,  how  I  could  be  liable  to  any  charge  of  unfair,  or  difinge- 
nuous  dealing,  in  reprefenting  the  matter ;  which,  I  am  fure,  you  will  allow  as 
a  proof  of  my  not  mifreprefenting,  fince  I  find  you  ufe  it  yourfelf,  as  a  fure  fence 

P*  J33-  againft  any  fuch  accufation ;  where  you  tell  me,  “  that  you  have  fet  down  my 
“  own  words  at  large,  that  I  may  not  complain,  that  your  Lordfhip  mifrepre- 
tc  fents  my  fenfe.”  The  fame  anfwer  I  muft  defire  my  reader  to  apply  for  me, 
to  your  73d  and  90th  pages,  where  your  Lordfhip  makes  complaints  of  the  like 
kind  with  this  here. 

The  reafons,  you  give,  for  joining  me  with  the  author  of  Chriflianity  not 
myflerious,  are  put  down  verbatim,  as  you  gave  them ;  and  if  they  did  not 
give  me  that  fatisfadtion  they  were  defigned  for,  am  I  to  be  blamed  that  I  did 
not  find  them  better  than  they  were  ?  You  joined  me  with  that  author,  becaufe 
he  placed  certainty  only  in  clear  and  diftindt  ideas :  I  told  your  Lordfhip,  I  did  not 
do  fo ;  and,  therefore,  that  could  be  no  reafon  for  your  joining  me  with  him. 
You  anfwer,  “  Twas  poflible  he  might  miffake,  or  mifappiy,  my  notions:"  fo 
that  our  agreeing  in  the  notion  of  certainty  (the  pretended  reafon,  for  which  we 
were  joined)  failing,  all  the  reafon,  which  is  left,  and  which  you  offer  in  this 
anfwer,  for  your  joining  of  us,  is  the  poflibility  of  his  miflaking  my  notions  : 
and  I  think  it  a  very  natural  inference,  that  if  the  mere  poflibility  of  any  one’s 
miflaking  me,  be  a  reafon  for  my  being  joined  with  him  ;  any  one’s  adtual 
miflaking  me,  is  a  ftronger  reafon,  why  I  fhould  be  joined  with  him,  But  if 
fuch  an  inference  fliews  (more  than  you  would  have  it)  the  fatisfadtorinefs  and 
force  of  your  anfwer,  I  hope  you  will  not  be  angry  with  me,  if  I  cannot 
change  the  nature  of  things. 

*•  Your  Lordfhip,  indeed,  adds,  in  that  place,  that  “  there  is  too  much  rea- 
“  fon  to  believe  that  the  author  thought  his  notions  and  mine  the  fame." 

Answer.  When  your  Lordfhip  fhall  produce  that  reafon,  it  will  be  feen, 
whether  it  were  too  much,  or  too  little.  ’Till  it  is  produced,  there  appears  no 
reafon  at  all ;  and  fuch  concealed  reafon,  tho’  it  may  be  too  much,  can  be 
l'uppofed,  I  think,  to  give  very  little  fatisfadtion  to  me,  or  any  body  elfe,  in  the 
cafe. 


P.  16.  Bu  t  to  make  good  what  you  have  faid,  in  your  anfwer,  your  Lordfhip  here 
replies,  that  “  you  did  not  join  us  together,  becaufe  he  had  mifunderflood  and 
“  mifapplied  my  notions.”  Anfw:  Nejther  did  I  fay,  that  therefore  you  did 
join  us.  But  this  I  crave  leave  to  fay,  that  all  the  reafon,  you  there  gave,,  for 
your  joining  us  together,  was  the  poflibility  of  his  miflaking  and  mifappl’ying 
my  notions. 


But 
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But  your  Lordffiip  now  tells  me,  “  No,  Sir,”  this  was  not  the  reafon  of  your  P.  16. 
joining  us  s  but  “  it  was,  becaufe  he  affigned  no  other  grounds  but  mine,  and 
“  in  my  own  words.”  Anfw.  My  Lord,  I  do  not  remember  that,  in  that  place, 
you  give  this  as  a  reafon,  for  your  joining  of  us }  and  I  could  not  anfwer,  in 
that  place,  to  what  you  did  not  there  fay,  but  to  what  you  there  did  fay.  Now, 
your  Lordfhip  does  fay  it  here  j  here  I  fhall  take  the  liberty  to  anfwer  it. 

The  reafon,  you  now  give,  for  your  joining  me  with  that  author,  is,  “  be- 
“  caufe  he  affigned  no  other  grounds,  but  mine  ;”  which  however  tenderly  ex- 
preffed,  is  to  be  under  flood,  I  fuppofe,  that  he  did  affign  my  grounds.  Of 
what,  I  befeech  your  Lordfhip,  did  he  affign  my  grounds,  and  in  my  words  ? 

If  it  were  not  my  grounds  of  certainty,  it  could  be  no  manner  of  reafon,  for 
your  joining  me  with  him  j  becaufe  the  only  reafon,  why  at  firfl  you  made  him 
(and  me  with  him)  a  “  gentleman  of  the  new  way  of  reafoning,  was  his  fuppo- 
“  fing  clear  and  diflinCt  ideas  neceffary  to  certainty,”  which  was  the  opinion, 
that  you  declared,  you  oppoled.  Now,  my  Lord,  if  you  can  fhew,  where 
that  author  has,  in  my  words,  affigned  my  grounds  of  certainty,  there  will  be 
fome  grounds  for  what  you  fay  here :  but,  till  your  Lordfhip  does  that,  it  will 
be  pretty  hard  to  believe  that,  to  be  the  ground  of  your  joining  us  together  ; 
which,  being  no  where  to  be  found,  can  fcarce  be  thought  the  true  reafon  of 
your  doing  it. 

Your  Lordfhip  adds,  tc  however*  now  I  would  divert  the  meaning  of  themP.  16. 
“  [i.  e.  thofe  my  words]  another  way.” 

Answ.  Whenever  you  are  pleafed  to  fet  down  thofe  words  of  mine,  where¬ 
in  that  author  affigns  my  grounds  of  certainty,  it  will  be  feen  how  I  now  divert 
my  meaning  another  way ;  until  then,  they  mufi  remain,  with  feveral  other  of 
your  Lordffiip’s  invifible  them,  which  are  no  where  to  be  found. 

But  to  your  alking  me,  “  whether  I  can  think  your  Lordfhip  a  man  ofP.  17; 
c<  that  little  fenfe  ?”  I  crave,  leave  to  reply,  that  I  hope  it  mull  not  be  conclu¬ 
ded,  that,  as  often  as,  in  your  way  of  writing,  I  meet  with  any  thing,  that 
does  not  feem  to  me  fatisfadlory,  and  I  endeavour  to  fhew  that  it  does  not  prove, 
what  it  is  made  ufe  of  for,  that  “  I  prefently  think  your  Lordfhip  a  man  of 
“  little  fenfe  This  would  be  a  very  hard  rule,  in  defending  one’s  felf ;  efpe- 
cially  for  me,  againfl  fo  great  and  learned  a  man,  whofe  reafons  and  meaning  it  is 
not,  I  find,  always  eafy  for  fo  mean  a  capacity,  as  mine,  to  reach  j  and  therefore  I 
have  taken  great  Care  to  fet  down  your  words,  in  moft  places,  to  fecure  myfelf 
from  the  imputation  of  mifreprefenting  your  fenfe,  and  to  leave  it  fairly  before 
the  reader  to  judge,  whether  I  miflake  it,  and  how  far  I  am  to  be  blamed,  if 
I  do.  And  I  would  have  fet  down  your  whole  letter,  page  by  page,  as  I  an- 
fwered  it,  would  not  that  have  made  my  book  too  big. 

If  I  mufl  write  under  this  fear,  that  you  apprehend  I  think  meanly  of  you, 
as  often  as  I  think  any  reafon,  you  make  ufe  of,  is  not  fatisfattory  in  the  point, 
it  is  brought  for,  the  caufes  of  uneafinefs  would  return  too  often,  and  it  would 
be  better,  once  for  all,  to  conclude  your  Lordffiip  infallible,  and  acquiefce  in 
whatever  you  fay,  than,  in  every  page,  to  be  fo  rude  as  to  tell  your  Lordffiip, 

“  I  think  you  have  little  fenfe  j”  if  that  be  the  interpretation  of  my  endeavouring 
to  ffiew,  that  your  reafons  come  ffiort,  any  where. 

My  Lord,  when  you  did  me  the  honour  to  anfwer  my  firfl  letter  (which  I 
thought  might  have  paffed  for  a  fubmiffive  complaint  of  what  I  did  not  well 
underfland,  rather  than  a  difpute  with  your  Lordffiip)  you  were  pleafed  to  in- 
fert  into  it  direCt  accufations  againfl  my  book :  which  looked,  as  if  you  had  a 
mind  to  enter  into  a  direCl  controverfy  with  me.  This  condefcenfion  in  your 
Lordffiip  has  made  me  think  myfelf  under  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  con¬ 
troverfy,  which  allow  a  free  examining  and  ffiewing  the  weaknefs  of  the  rea¬ 
fons  brought  by  the  other  fide,  without  any  offence.  If  this  be  not  permitted 
me,  I  mufl  confefs,  I  have  been  miflaken,  and  have  been  guilty  in  anfwering 
you  any  .thing  at  all j  for  how  to  anfwer,  without  anfwering,  I  confefs  I  do  not 
know. 
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I  wifh  you  never  had  writ  any  thing  that  I  was  particularly  concerned  to  ex¬ 
amine  j  and  what  I  have  been  concerned  to  examine,  I  wifh  it  had  given  me  no 
occafion  for  any  other  anfwer,  but  an  admiration  of  the  manner  and  juftnefs 
of  your  corrections,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  an  increafe  of  that  great 
opinion,  which  I  had  of  your  Lordfhip  before :  but  I  hope  it  is  not  expected 
from  me,  in  this  debate,  that  I  fhould  admit,  as  good  and  conclulive,  all  that 
drops  from  your  pen,  for  fear  of  caufing  fo  much  difpleafure,  as  you  feem  here 
to  have,  upon  this  occafion,  or  for  fear  you  fhould  objedt  to  me  the  prpfump- 
tion  of  thinking  you  had  but  little  fenfe,  as  often  as  I  endeavoured  to  fliew, 
that  what  you  fay  is  of  little  force. 

When  thofe  words  and  grounds  of  mine  are  produced,  that  the  author  of 
Chriftianity  not  myflerious  afligned,  which  your  Lordfhip  thinks  a  fufficient 
reafon  for  your  joining  me  with  him,  in  oppofing  the  doCtrine  of  the  Trinity; 
I  fhall  confider  them,  and  endeavour  to  give  you  fatisfaftion  about  them,  as 
well  as  I  have  already,  concerning  thofe  ten  lines,  which  you  have,  more  than 
once,  quoted  out  of  him,  as  taken  out  of  my  book,  and  which  is  all,  that  your 
Lordfhip  has  produced  out  of  him  of  that  kind :  in  all  which  there  is  not 
one  fylkble  of  clear  and  diftindt  ideas,  or  of  certainty  founded  in  them.  In 
Page  16.  the  mean  time,  in  anfwer  to  your  other  queftion,  “  but  is  this  fair  and  inge- 
“  nuous  dealing?”  I  refer  my  reader  to  p.  35 — 38,  of  my  fecond  letter; 
where  he  may  fee,  at  large,  all  this  whole  matter,  and  all  the  unfairnefs  and 
difingenuity  of  it,  which  I  fubmit  to  him,  to  judge,  whether  for  any  fault 
of  that  kind,  it  ought  to  have  drawn,  on  me,  the  marks  of  fb  much  dif¬ 
pleafure. 

Ibid.  Your  Lordfhip  goes  on  here,  and  tells  me,  that  “  altho’  you  were  willing 
“  to  allow  me  all  reafonable  occafions  for  my  own  vindication,  as  appears  by 
“  your  words ;  yet  you  were  fenfible  enough,  that  I  had  given  too  juft  an  oc- 
“  cafion  to  apply  them,  in  that  manner,  as  appears  by  the  next  page.” 

What  was  it,  I  befeech  you,  my  Lord,  that  I  was  to  vindicate  myfelf 
from  ?  and  what  was  thofe,  them,  I  had  given  too  juft  an  occafion  to  apply  in 
that  manner  ?  and  what  was  that  manner  they  were  applied  in  ?  and  what  was 
the  occafion  they  were  fo  applied  ?  for  I  can  find  none  of  all  thefe,  in  that  next 
page,  to  which  your  Lordfhip  refers  me.  When  thofe  are  fet  down,  the  world 
will  be  the  better  able  to  judge  of  the  reafon,  you  had  to  join  me,  after  the  man¬ 
ner  you  did.  However,  faying,  my  Lord,  without  proving,  I  humbly  conceive, 
is  but  faying ;  and  in  fuch  perfonal  matter,  fo  turned,  fhews  more  the  difpofition 
of  the  fpeaker,  than  any  ground  for  what  is  faid.  Your  Lordfhip,  as  a  proof 
Anfw.  1.  of  your  great  care  of  me,  tells  me,  at  the  top  of  that  page,  that  you  had  faid 
P-  36-  fo  much,  that  nothing  could  be  faid  more  for  my  vindication :  and  before  you 
come  to  the  bottom  of  it,  you  labour  to  perfuade  the  world,  that  I  have  need 
to  vindicate  myfelf.  Another  poflibly,  who  could  find  in  his  heart  to  fay  two 
fuch  things,  would  have  taken  care,  they  fhould  not  have  flood  in  the  fame 
page,  where  the  juxta-pofition  might  enlighten  them  too  much,  and  furprize 
the  fight.  But,  poflibly,  your  Lordfhip  is  fo  well  fatisfied  of  the  world’s  rea- 
dinefs  to  believe  your  profefiions  of  goodrwill  to  me,  as  a  mark  whereof  you 
Page  16.  tell  me  here  of  your  willingnefs  “  to  allow  me  all  reafonable  occafions  to  vin- 
“  dicate  myfelf ;”  that  no  body  can  fee  any  thing,  but  kindnefs,  in  whatever 
you  fay,  tho’  it  appears  in  fo  different  fhapes. 

Ibid.  In  the  following  words,  your  Lordfhip  accufes  me  of  too  nice  a  piece  of 
criticifm ;  and  tells  me  it  looks  like  chicaning.  Anfw.  I  did  not  expedt,  in  a 
controverfy,  begun  and  managed  as  this,  which  your  Lordfhip  has  been  pleafed 
to  have  with  me,  to  be  accufed  of  chicaning,  without  great  provocation ;  be- 
caufe  the  mentioning  that  word  might  perhaps  raife  in  the  reader’s  mind  fome 
odd  thoughts,  which  were  better  fpared.  But  this  accufation  made  me  look 
back  into  the  places  you  quoted  in  the  margent,  and  there  find  the  matter  to 
ftand  thus : 

Anfw.  1.  To  a  pretty  large  quotation,  fet  down  out  of  the  poftfcript  to  my  firft  letter, 
p.  37.  you  fiibjoin ;  “  Which  words  feem  to  exprefs  fo  much  of  a  Chriftian  fpirit  and 

“  temper, 
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**  temper,  that  your  Lordfhip  cannot  believe  I  intended  to  give  any  advantage 
“  to  the  enemies  of  the  Chriftian  faith ;  but  whether  there  hath  not  been  too 
“  juft  occafion  for  them,  to  apply  them,  in  that  manner,  is  a  thing  very  fit  for 
“  me  to  confider.” 

In  my  anfwer,  I  take  notice,  that  the  term,  them,  in  this  paflage  of  your  Lord- Letter  2, 
(hip’s,  can,  in  the  ordinary  conftruction  of  our  language,  be  applied  to  nothing* P-  45- 
but  which  words,  in  the  beginning  of  that  paflage,  i.  e.  to  my  words  imme¬ 
diately  preceding.  This  your  Lordfhip  calls  chicaning ;  and  gives  this  reafoh  for  it,  p.  17, 
viz.  “  Becaufe  any  one  that  reads,  without  a  defign  to  cavil,  would  eafily  inter- 
“  pret  them,  of  my  words,  and  notions,  about  which  the  debate  was.” 

Anfw.  That  any  one  that  reads  that  paflage  with,  or  without,  defign  to  cavil, 
could  hardly  make  it  intelligible,  without  interpreting  them  fo,  I  readily  grant; 
but  that  it  is  eafy  for  me,  or  any  body,  to  interpret  any  one’s  meaning,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  neceflary  conftruftion,  and  plain  import  of  the  words,  that  I  crave 
leave  to  deny.  I  am  fure  it  is  not  chicaning,  to  prefume,  that  fo  great  an  au¬ 
thor,  as  your  Lordfhip,  writes  according  to  the  rules  of  grammar,  and,  as  ano¬ 
ther  man  writes,  who  underftands  our  language,  and  would  be  underftood :  to 
do  the  contrary,  would  be  a  prefumption,  liable  to  blame,  and  might  deferve 
the  name  of  chicaning  and  cavil.  And  that,  in  this  cafe,  it  was  not  eafy  to 
avoid  the  interpreting  the  term,  them,  as  I  did,  the  reafon,  you  give,  why  I 
fhould  have  done  it,  is  a  farther  proof.  Your  Lordfhip,  to  fhew  it  was  ealy, 
fays,  “  the  poftfeript  comes  in,  but  as  a  parenthefis now  I  challenge  any  one 
living,  to  fhew  me  where,  in  that  place,  the  parenthefis  muft  begin,  and  where 
end,  which  can  make,  them,  applicable  to  any  thing,  but  the  words  of  my 
poftfeript.  I  have  tried,  with  more  care  and  pains,  than  is  ufually  required  of 
a  reader,  in  fuch  cafes,  and  cannot,  I  muft  own,  find  where  to  make  a  breach 
in  the  thread  of  your  difeourfe,  with  the  imaginary  parenthefis,  which  your 
Lordfhip  mentions,  and  was  not,  I  fuppofe,  omitted  by  the  printer,  for  want  of 
marks  to  print  it.  And  if  this,  which  you  gave  as  the  key,  that  opens  to  the 
interpretation,  that  I  fhould  have  made,  be  fo  hard  to  be  found,  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  itfelf  could  not  be  fo  very  eafy,  as  you  fpeak  of. 

Bu  t  to  avoid  all  blame,  for  underftanding  that  paflage  as  I  did,  and  to  fecure 
myfelf,  from  being  fufpedted  to  feek  a  fubterfuge,  in  the  natural  import  of  your 
words,  againft  what  might  be  conjectured  to  be  your  fenfe,  I  added ;  “  but  if  Letter  2, 
“  by  any  new  way  of  conftruCtion,  unintelligible  to  me,  the  word,  them,  here,  P-  45- 
«  (hall  be  applied  to  any  paflages  of  my  Eflay  of  Human  Underftanding,  I  muft 
“  humbly  crave  leave  to  obferve  this  one  thing,  in  the  whole  courfe  of  what 
«  your  Lordfhip  has  defigned  for  my  fatisfaction,  that  tho’  my  complaint  be  of 
«  your  Lordfhip’s  manner  of  applying,  what  I  had  publifhed  in  my  Eflay,  fo  as 
«  to  intereft  me  in  a  controverfy,  wherein  I  meddled  not;  yet  your  Lordfhip  all 
«  along  tells  me  of  others,  that  have  mifapplied,  I  know  not  what  words,  in  my 
«  book,  after  I  know  not  what  manner.  Now  as  to  this  matter,  I  befeech  your 
“  Lordfhip  to  believe  that,  when  any  one,  in  fuch  a  manner,  applies  my  words, 

«  contrary  to  what  I  intended  them,  fo  as  to  make  them  oppofite  to  the  doc- 
“  trine  of  the  Trinity,  and  me  a  party  in  that  controverfy,  againft  the  Trinity, 

««  as  your  Lordfhip  knows,  I  complain  your  Lordfhip  has  done ;  I  fhall  complain 
«  of  them  too,  and  confider,  as  well  as  I  can,  what  fatisfa&ion  they  give  me  and 
“  others  in  it.”  This  paflage  of  mine  your  Lordfhip  here  reprefents  thus,  viz. 
that  I  fay,  that  if,  by  an  unintelligible  new  way  of  conftruCtion,  the  word,  P.  17. 
them,  be  applied  to  any  paflages  in  my  book,  what  then  ?  Why  then,  who¬ 
ever  they  are,  I  intended  to  complain  of  them  too.  But,  fays  your  Lordfhip, 
the  words,  juft  before,  tell  me,  who  they  are,  viz.  The  enemies  of  the 
Chriftian  faith.  And  then  your  Lordfhip  afks,  whether  this  be  all  that  I  in¬ 
tend,  viz.  only  to  complain  of  them,  for  making  me  a  party  in  the  controverfy 
againft  the  Trinity. 

My  Lord,  were  I  given  to  chicaning,  as  you  call  my  being  ftopt  by  faults 
of  grammar,  that  difturb  the  fenfe,  and  make  the  difeourfe  incoherent  and  un¬ 
intelligible,  if  we  are  to  take  it  from  the  words  as  they  are,  I  fhould  not  want 
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matter  enough  for  fuch  an  exercife  of  my  pen :  as  for  example,  here  again, 
where  your  Lordfhip  makes  me  fay,  that  if  the  word,  them,  be  applied  to  any 
P.  17.  paflages  in  my  book,  then  whoever  they  are,  I  intend  to  complain,  &c.  thefe 
being  fet  down  for  my  words,  I  would  be  very  glad  to  be  able  to  put  them  into 
a  grammatical  conftrudtion,  and  make  to  myfelf  an  intelligible  fenfe  of  them. 
But,  they,  being  not  a  word,  that  I  have  an  abfolute  power  over,  to  place  where, 
and  for  what,  I  will,  I  confefs  I  cannot  do  it.  For  the  term,  they,  in  the  words 
here,  as  your  Lordfhip  has  fet  them  down,  having  nothing  that  it  can  refer  to, 
but  paflages,  or  them,  which  hand  for  words,  it  muft  be  a  very  fudden  meta- 
morphofis,  that  muft  change  them  into  perfons,  for  it  is  for  perfons,  that  the  word 
they,  ftands  here  ;  and  yet  I  crave  leave  to  fay,  that,  as  far  as  I  underhand  Eng- 
lifh,  they,  is  a  word  cannot  be  ufed,  without  reference  to  fomething  mentioned 
before.  Your  Lordfhip  tells  me,  “  the  words,  juft  before,  tell  me,  who  they 
“  are.”  The  words  juft  mentioned  before,  are  thefe  ;  “  if,  by  an  unintelligible 
<c  new  way  of  conftrudtion,  the  word,  them,  be  applied  to  any  paffage  of  my 
“  book for  it  is  to  fome  words  before  indeed,  but  before  in  the  fame  con¬ 
texture  of  difeourfe,  that  the  word,  they,  muft  refer,  to  make  it  any  where 
intelligible.  But  here  are  no  perfons,  mentioned  in  the  words,  juft  before,  tho’ 
your  Lordfhip  tells  me,  the  words,  juft  before,  fhew  who  they  are ;  but  this, 
juft  before,  where  the  perfons  are  mentioned,  whom  your  Lordfhip  intends  by, 
they,  here,  is  fo  far  off,  that  fixteen  pages  of  your  Lordfhip’s  fecond  letter, 
one  hundred  and  feventy  four  pages  of  my  fecond  letter,  and  above  one  hundred 
pages  of  your  Lordfhip’s  firft  letter,  come  between :  fo  that  one  muft  read 
above  two  hundred  and  eighty  pages  from  the  enemies  of  the  Chriftian  faith,  in 
the  37th  page  of  your  firft  letter,  before  one  can  come  to  the,  they,  which  re¬ 
fers  to  them  here,  in  the  17th  page  of  your  Lordfhip’s  fecond  letter. 

My  Lord,  it  is  my  misfortune  that  I  cannot  pretend  to  any  figure,  amongft 
the  men  of  learning  ;  but  I  would  not,  for  that  reafon,  be  rendered  fo  defpi- 
cable,  that  I  could  not  write  ordinary  fenfe,  in  my  own  language  :  I  muft  beg 
leave,  therefore,  to  inform  my  reader,  that  what  your  Lordfhip  has  fet  down 
here,  as  mine,  is  neither  my  words,  nor  my  fenfe.  For, 

1.  I  say  not,  “  if,  by  any  unintelligible  new  way  of  conftrudtion  ;”  but  I 
fay,  “  if  by  any  new  way  of  conftrudtion,  unintelligible  to  me which  are 
far  different  expreffions.  For  that  may  be  very  intelligible  to  others,  which 
may  be  unintelligible  to  me.  And  indeed,  my  Lord,  there  are  fo  many  paflages 
in  your  writing,  in  this  controverfy  with  me,  which,  for  their  conftrudtion,  as 
well  as  otherwife,  are  fo  unintelligible  to  me,  that  if  I  fhould  be  fo  unman¬ 
nerly,  as  to  meafure  your  underftanding  by  mine,  I  fhould  not  know  what  to 
think  of  them.  In  thofe  cafes,  therefore,  I  prefume  not  to  go  beyond  my  own 
capacity  :  I  tell  your  Lordfhip  often  (which,  I  hope,  modefty  will  permit)  what 
my  weak  underftanding  will  not  reach ;  but  I  am  far  from  faying  it  is,  there¬ 
fore,  abfolutely  unintelligible.  I  leave  to  others  the  benefit  of  their  better  judg¬ 
ments,  to  be  enlightened  by  your  Lordfhip,  where  I  am  not. 

2.  The  ufe  your  Lordfhip  here  makes  of  thefe  words,  “  but  if,  by  any  new 
“  way  of  conftrudtion,  unintelligible  to  me,  the  word,  them,  be  applied  to  any 
“  paflages  in  my  book;”  is  not  the  principal,  nor  the  only  (as  your  Lordfhip 
makes  it)  ufe,  for  which  I  faid  them :  but  this ;  that  if  your  Lordfhip,  by  them, 
in  that  place,  were  to  be  underftood  to  mean,  that  there  were  others,  that  mif- 
applied  paflages  of  my  book ;  this  was  no  fatisfadtion  for  what  your  Lordfhip 
had  done,  in  that  kind.  Tho’  this,  I  obferved,  was  your  way  of  defence ;  that 
when  I  complained,  of  what  your  Lordfhip  had  done,  you  told  me,  that  others 
had  done  fo  too ;  as  if  that  could  be  any  manner  of  fatisfadtion.  I  added,  in 

Lett.  2.  the  clofe,  “  that,  when  any  one,  in  fuch  a  manner,  applies  my  words  contrary 
p.  46.  “to  what  I  intended  them,  fo  as  to  make  them  oppofite  to  the  dodtrine  of 
<c  the  Trinity,  and  me  a  party,  in  that  controverfy,  againft  the  Trinity,  as  your 
“  Lordfhip  knows,  I  complain  your  Lordfhip  has  done;  I  fhall  complain  of  them 

too,  and  confider,  as  well  as  I  can,  what  fatisfadtion  they  give  me,  and  others, 

“  in  it.”  Of  this,  any  one  of  mine,  your  Lordfhip  makes  your  fore-mentioned 

they. 
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they,  whether  with  any  advantage  of  fenfe,  or  clearnefs  to  my  words,  tiie 
reader  muft  judge.  However,  this  latter  part  of  that  paffage,  with  the  par¬ 
ticular  turn,  your  Lordfhip  gives  to  it,  is  what  your  words  would  perfuade  your 
reader*  is  all  that  I  fay  here :  Would  not  your  Lordfhip,  upon  fuch  ah  occa- 
fion  from  me,  cry  out  again,  “  is  this  fair  and  ingenuous  dealing  ?”  And  would 
not  you  think,  you  had  reafon  to  do  fo  ?  But  let  us  fee  what  we  mufl  guefs* 
your  Lordfhip  makes  me  fay,  and  your  exceptions  to  it. 

Your  Lordfhip  makes  me  fay,  “whoever  they  arc,  who  mifapply  mV 
“  words,  as  I  complain  your  Lordfhip  has  done  (for  thefe  words  muft  be  fupplied, 
to  make  the  fentence  to  me  intelligible)  “  I  intend  to  complain  of  them  too :” 
And  then  you  find  fault  with  me,  for  the  ufing  the  indefinite  word,  whoever ; 
and,  as  a  reproof  for  the  unreafonablenefs  of  it,  you  fay,  “  but  the  words,  juft 
“  before,  tell  me,  who  they  are.”  But  my  words  are  not,  “  whoever  they  are,” 
but  my  words  are,  “  when  any  one,  in  fuch  a  manner,  applies  my  words,  con- 
“  trary  to  what  I  intended  them,  &c.”  Your  Lordfhip  would  here  have  me 
underftand,  that  there  are  thofe,  that  have  done  it,  and  rebukes  me  that  I  fpeak, 
as  if  I  knew  not  any  one  that  had  done  it ;  and  that  I  may  not  plead  ignorance, 
you  fay,  “  your  words,  juft  before,  told  me,  who  they  were,  viz.  the  ene- 
“  mies  of  the  chriftian  faith.” 

What  muft  I  do  now  to  keep  my  word,  and  fatisfy  your  Lordfhip?  Muft 
I  complain  of  the  enemies  of  the  chriftian  faith,  in  general,  that  they  have  ap-* 
plied  my  words  as  aforefaid  j  and  then  confider,  as  well  as  I  can,  what  fatis- 
faction  they  give  me  and  others  in  it  ?  For  that  was  all  I  promifed  to  do.  But 
this  would  be  ftrange,  to  complain  of  the  enemies  of  the  chriftian  faith,  for 
doing  what,  it  is  very  likely  they  never  all  did,  and  what  I  do  not  know  that 
any  one  of  them  has  done.  Or  muft  I,  to  content  your  Lordfhip,  read  over 
all  the  writings  of  the  enemies  of  the  chriftian  faith,  to  fee  whether  any  one  of 
them  has  applied  my  words,  i.  e.  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  I  complained,  your 
Lordfhip  has  done,  that  if  they  have,  I  may  complain  of  them  too  ?  This 
truly,  my  Lord,  is  more  than  I  have  time  for  j  and  if  it  were  worth  while, 
when  it  is  done,  I  perceive  I  fhould  not  content  your  Lordfhip  in  it  :  for  you 
afk  me  here,  “  is  this  all  I  intend,  only  to  complain  of  them  for  making  me  a 
“  party  in  the  controverfy  againft  the  Trinity  ?”  No,  my  Lord,  this  is  not  all. 
I  promifed  too,  “  to  confider  as  well  as  I  can,  what  fatisfadion  (if  they  offer 
“  any)  they  give  me  and  others,  for  fo  doing.”  And  why  fhould  not  this  con¬ 
tent  your  Lordfhip,  in  reference  to  others,  as  well  as  it  does  in  reference  to 
yourfelf  ?  I  have  but  one  meafure  for  your  Lordfhip  and  others.  When  others 
treat  me,  after  the  manner  you  have  done,  why  fhould  it  not  be  enough  to 
anfwer  them,  after  the  fame  manner  I  have  done  your  Lord  ?  But  perhaps  your 
Lordfhip  has  fome  dextrous  meaning  under  this,  which  I  am  not  quick-lighted 
enough  to  perceive,  and  fo  do  not  reply  right,  as  you  would  have  me. 

I  must  beg  my  reader’s  pardon,  as  well  as  your  Lordfhip’s,  for  ufing  fo 
•many  words,  about  pafiages,  that;  feem  not  in  themfelves  of  that  importance. 
I  confefs,  that  in  themfelves  they  are  not  j  but  yet  it  is  my  misfortune,  that,  in 
this  controverfy,  your  way  of  writing,  and  reprefenting  my  fenfe,  forces  me 
to  it. 

Your  Lordfhip’s  name  in  writing  is  eftablifhed,  above  controul ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  it  would  be  ill- breeding  in  one,  who  barely  reads  what  you  write,  not  to 
take  every  thing  for  perfed  in  its  kind,  which  your  Lordfhip  fays.  Clearnefs, 
and  force,  and  confidence,  are  to  be  prefumed  always,  whatever  your  Lordfhip’s 
words  be :  And  there  is  no  other  remedy  for  an  anfwerer,  who  finds  it  diffi¬ 
cult,  any  where,  to  come  at  your  meaning,  or  argument,  but  to  make  his  ex- 
cufe  for  it,  in  laying  the  particulars  before  the  reader,  that  he  may  be  judge, 
where  the  fault  lies ;  efpecially  where  any  matter  of  fad  is  contefted,  deduc¬ 
tions  from  the  firft  rife  are  often  neceflary,  which  cannot  be  made  in  few  words, 
nor  without  feveral  repetitions  :  an  inconvenience,  poffibly,  fitter  to  be  endured, 
than  that  your  Lordfhip,  in  the  run  of  your  learned  notions,  fhould  be  fhack- 
led  with  the  ordinary  and  ftrid  rules  of  language ;  and,  in  the  delivery  of  your 
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fublimer  fpeculations,  be  tied  down  to  the  mean  and  contemptible  rudiments 
of  grammar  j  tho’  your  being  above  thefe,  and  freed  from  a  fervile  obfer- 
vance  in  the  ufe  of  trivial  particles,  whereon  the  connexion  of  difcourfe 
chiefly  depends,  cannot  but  caufe  great  difficulties  to  the  reader.  And,  how¬ 
ever  it  may  be  an  eafe  to  any  great  man,  to  find  himfelf  above  the  ordinary 
rules  of  writing,  he,  who  is  bound  to  follow  the  connexion,  and  find  out  his 
meaning,  will  have  his  talk  much  increafed  by  it. 

I  am  very  lenfible,  how  much  this  has  fwelled  thefe  papers  already,  and  yet 
I  do  not  fee  how  any  thing  lefs,  than  what  I  have  faid,  could  clear  thofe  paf- 
laees,  which  we  have  hitherto  examined,  and  fet  them  in  their  due  light. 

P.17.  "Your  next  words  are  thefe,  “but  whether  I  have  not  made  mylelf  too 
“  much  a  party  in  it  [i.  e.  the  controverfy  againft  the  Trinity]  will  appear 
“  before  we  have  done.”  This  is  an  item,  for  me,  which  your  Lordfhip  fcems 
fo  very  fond  of,  and  fo  careful  to  inculcate,  wherever  you  bring  in  any  words, 
it  can* be  tacked  to,  that,  if  one  can  avoid  thinking  it  to  be  the  main  end  of 
your  writing,  one  cannot  yet  but  fee,  that  it  could  not  be  fo  much  in  the 
thoughts  and  words  of  a  great  man,  who  is  above  fuch  perfonal  matters,  and 
which  he  knows  the  world  foon  grows  weary  of,  unlefs  it  had  fome  very  par¬ 
ticular  bufinels  there.  Whether  it  be  the  author  that  has  prejudiced  you  againfl 
his  book,  or  the  book  prejudiced  you  againfl  the  author,  fo  it  is,  I  perceive, 
that  both  I  and  my  Effay  are  fallen  under  your  difpleafure. 

I  am  not  unacquainted  what  great  ftrefs  is  often  laid  upon  invidious  names, 
by  fkilful  difpiitants,  to  fupply  the  want  of  better  arguments.  But  give  me 
leave,  my  Lord,  to  fay,  that  it  is  too  late  for  me  now  to  begin  to  value  thofe 
marks  of  good  will,  or  a  good  caufe  ;  and  therefore,  I  (hall  fay  nothing  more 
to  them,  as  fitter  to  be  left  to  the  examination  of  the  thoughts,  within  your 
own  breafl,  from  what  fource  fuch  reafonings  fpring,  and  whither  they  tend. 

I  am  going,  my  Lord,  to  a  tribunal,  that  has  a  right  to  judge  of  thoughts, 
and  being  fecure,  that  I  there  fhall  be  found  of  no  party,  but  that  of  truth  (for 
which  there  is  required  nothing,  but  the  receiving  truth  in  the  love  of  it)  I 
matter  not  much,  of  what  party  any  one  fhall,  as  may  befl  ferve  'his  turn,  de¬ 
nominate  me  here.  Your  Lordfhip’s  is  not  the  firfl  pen,  from  which  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  fuch  flrokes  as  thefe,  without  any  great  harm ;  I  never  found  freedom 
of  flile  did  me  any  hurt  with  thofe,  who  knew  me,  and  if  thofe,  who  know 
me  not,  will  take  up  borrowed  prejudices,  it  will  be  more  to  their  own  harm 
than  mine  :  fo  that  in  this,  I  fhall  give  your  Lordfhip  little  other  trouble,  but 
my  thanks  fometimes,  where  I  find  you  fkilfully  and  induflrioufly  recommend¬ 
ing  me  to  the  world,  under  the  character,  you  have  chofen  for  me.  Only 
give  me  leave  to  fay,  that  if  the  Effay,  I  fhall  leave  behind  me,  hath  no  other 
fault  to  fink  it,  but  herefy,  and  inconfiflency  with  the  articles  of  the  chriflian 
faith,  I  am  apt  to  think  it  will  laffc  in  the  world,  and  do  fervice  to  truth,  even 
the  truths  of  religion,  notwithflanding  that  imputation  laid  on  it,  by  fo  mighty 
a  hand  as  your  Lordfhip’s. 

In  your  two  next  paragraphs,  your  Lordfhip  accufes  me  of  cavilling,  in  the 
43d  and  44th  pages  of  my  fecond  letter,  whither,  for  fhortaefs,  I  refer  my  rea- 
?.  18,  19.  der.  I  fhall  only  add,  that,  tho’  in  the  debate  about  myfteries  of  faith, 
your  adverfaries,  as  you  fay,  are  not  heathens ;  yet  any  one  among  us,  whom 
your  Lordfhip  fhould  fpeak  of,  as  not  owning  the  fcripture  to  be  the  founda¬ 
tion  and  rule  of  faith,  would,  I  prefume,  be  thought  to  receive  from  you  a 
character,  very  little  different  from  that  of  a  heathen.  Which  being  a  part  of 
your  compliment  to  me,  will,  I  humbly  conceive,  excufe  what  I  there  faid, 
from  being  a  cavilling  exception. 

Hitherto  your  Lordfhip,  notwithflanding  that  you  underflood  the  world 
fo  well,  has  employed  your  pen  in  perfonal  matters,  how  unacceptable  foever 
to  the  world,  you  declare  it  to  be  :  how  mull  I  behave  myfelf  in  the  cafe  ?  If 
I  anfwer  nothing,  my  filence  is  fo  apt  to  be  interpreted  guilt,  or  conceffion, 
that  even  the  defering  my  anfwer  to  fome  points,  or  not  giving  it  in  the  proper 
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place,  is  reflected  on,  as  no  fmall  tranfgreftion,  whereof  there  are  two  examples, 
in  the  two  following  pages.  And  if  I  do  anfwer  fo  at  large,  as  your  way  of 
writing  requires,  and  as  the  matter  deferves,  I  recal  to  your  memory  “  the  P.  20,  2 1, 
“  fprings  of  Modena,  by  the  ebullition  of  my  thoughts.”  It  is  hard,  my  Lord, 
between  thefe  two,  to  manage  one’s  felf  to  your  good  liking  :  however,  I  fhall 
endeavour  to  colled:  the  force  of  your  reafonings,  wherever  I  can  find  it,  as 
fhort  as  I  can,  and  apply  my  anfwers  to  that,  tho’  with  the  omiffion  of 
a  great  many  incidents,  deferving  to  be  taken  notice  of :  if  my  flownefs,  not 
able  to  keep  pace,  every  where,  with  your  uncommon  flights,  fhall  have  mi  ft 
any  argument  whereon  you  lay  any  ftrefs,  if  you  pleafe  to  point  it  out  to  me. 

I  fhall  not  fail  to  endeavour  to  give  you  fatisfadion  therein. 

In  the  next  paragraph  your  Lordfhip  fays,  “  thofe,  who  are  not  fparing  of  P.  19. 

“  writing,  about  articles  of  faith ;  and,  among  them,  take  great  care  to  avoid 
“  fome,  which  have  been  always  efteemed  fundamental,”  &c.  This  feems  alfo 
to  contain  fomething  perfonal  in  it :  but  how  far  I  am  concerned  in  it,  I  fhall 
know,  when  you  fhall  be  pleafed  to  tell  me,  who  thofe  are,  and  then  it  will  be 
time  enough  for  me  to  anfwer. 

This  is  what  your  Lordfhip  has  brought  in,  under  your  fecond  anfwer, 
in  thefe  four  pages,  as  a  defence  of  it  j  and  how  much  of  it  is  a  defence  of 
that  fecond  anfwer,  let  the  reader  judge. 

I  am  now  come  to  the  third  of  thofe  anfwers,  which  you  faid,  p.  7.  you  P.  20, 
would  lay  together  and  defend.  And  it  is  this : 

“  That  my  grounds  of  certainty  tend  to  fcepticifm,  and  that,  in  an  age, 

<c  wherein  the  myfteries  of  faith  are  too  much  expofed,  by  the  promoters  of 
“  fcepticifm  and  infidelity  ;  it  is  a  thing  of  dangerous  confequence,  to  dart 
<c  fuch  new  methods  of  certainty,  as  are  apt  to  leave  men’s  minds  more  doubt- 
“  ful  than  before.” 

This  is  what  you  fet  down  here,  to  be  defended  :  the  defence  follows, 
wherein  your  Lordfhip  tells  me,  that  I  fay,  “  thefe  words  contain  a  farther  ac- 
c<  cufation  of  my  book,  which  fhall  be  confidered  in  its  due  place.  But  this 
“  is  the  proper  place  of  confidering  it :  for  your  Lordfhip  faid,  that  hereby  I 
“  have  given  too  juft  occafion,  to  the  enemies  of  the  chriftian  faith,  to  make 

ufe  of  my  words  and  notions,  as  was  evidently  proved  from  my  own  con- 
“  ceflions.  And  if  this  be  fo,  however  you  were  willing  to  have  had  me  ex- 
“  plain  myfelf,  to  the  general  fatisfadtion  j  yet,  fince  I  decline  it,  you  do  infift 
“  upon  it,  that  I  cannot  clear  myfelf  from  laying  that  foundation,  which  the 
“  author  of  Chriftianity  not  myflerious  built  upon.” 

In  which  I  crave  leave  to  acquaint  your  Lordfhip,  with  what  I  do  not  un¬ 
der  ft  and.  i 

First,  I  do  notunderftand  what  is  meant,  by  “  this  is  the  proper  place  f’ 
for,  in  ordinary  conftru&ion  thefe  words  feem  to  denote  this  20th  page  of  your 
’  Lordfhip’s  fecond  letter,  which  you  were  then  writing,  tho’  the  fenfe  would 
make  me  think  the  46th  page  of  my  fecond  letter,  which  you  were  then  an- 
fwering,  fhould  be  meant.  This,  perhaps,  your  Lordfhip  may  think  a  nice 
piece  of  criticifm  ;  but  until  it  be  cleared,  I  cannot  tell  what  to  fay  in  my  ex- 
cufe.  For  it  is  likely  your  Lordfhip  would  again  afk  me,  whether  I  could 
think  you  a  man  of  fo  little  fenfe,  if  I  fhould  underhand  thefe  words,  to  mean 
the  20th  page  of  your  fecond  letter,  which  no-body  can  conceive,  your  Lord¬ 
fhip  fhould  think  a  proper  place  for  me,  to  confider,  and  anfwer,  what  you  had 
writ  in  your  firft  ?  It  would  be  as  hard  to  underhand,  this  is,  to  mean  a  place 
in  my  former  letter,  which  was  paft  and  done ;  but  it  is  no  wonder  for  me  to 
be  miftaken  in  your  privilege-word,  this.  Befides  there  is  this  farther  diffi¬ 
culty  to  underhand,  “  this  is  the  proper  place,”  of  the  46th  page  of  my  for¬ 
mer  letter  ;  becaufe  I  do  not  fee,  why  the  8  2d  page  of  that  letter,  where  I  did 
confider  and  anfwer  it,  was  not  as  proper  a  place  of  confidering  it,  as  the  46th, 
where  I  give  a  reafon  why  I  defend  it.  Farther,  if  I  underftood  what  you 
meant  here,  by  “  this  is  the  proper  place,”  I  fhould,  poffibly,  apprehend  better 
the  force  of  your  argument,  fubjoined  to  prove  this,  whatever  it  be,  to  be  the 
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proper  place ;  the  caufal  particle,  for,  which  introduces  the  following  words-, 
making  them  a  reafon  of  thole  preceding.  But,  in  the  prefent  obfcurity  of 
this  matter,  I  confefs  I  do  not  fee  how  your  having  faid,  “  that  I  gave  occafion 
“  to  the  enemies  of  the  chriftian  faith,”  &c.  proves  any  thing  concerning  the 
proper  place  at  all. 

Another  thing,  that  I  do  not  underfland  in  this  defence,  is  your  inference, 
in  the  next  period,  where  you  tell  me,  “  if  this  be  fo,  you  infill  upon  it,  that  I 
<c  fhould  clear  myfelf for  I  do  not  fee,  how  your  having  faid,  what  you  there 
faid  (for  that  is  it  which,  this,  here,  if  it  be  not  within  privilege,  mull  fignify) 
can  be  a  reafon,  for  your  infilling  on  my  clearing  myfelf,  of  any  thing,  tho’  I 
allow  this  to  be  your  Lordlhip’s  ordinary  way  of  proceeding,  to  infill  upon  your 
fuggellions  and  fuppofitions,  in  one  place,  as  if  they  were  foundations  to  build 
what  you  pleafed,  on,  in  another. 

Thus,  then,  Hands  your  defence  :  tc  my  grounds  of  certainty  tend  to  fcep- 
c<  ticifm  ;  and  to  flart  new  methods  of  certainty  is  of  dangerous  confequence.” 
Becaufe  I  did  not  conlider  this  your  accufation,  in  the  proper  place  of  confider- 
ing  it,  this  is  the  proper  place  of  conlidering  it :  becaufe  your  Lordlhip  faid, 
“  I  had  given  too  juft  occafion,  to  the  enemies  of  the  chriftian  faith,  to  make 
cc  ufe  of  my  words  and  notions  ;”  and  becaufe  your  Lordlhip  faid  fo,  therefore 
you  inlift  upon  it,  that  I  clear  myfelf,  Jzc.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  the  con¬ 
nexion  and  force  of  your  defence  hitherto :  if  I  am  miftaken  in  it,  your  Lord¬ 
lhip’s  words  are  fet  down,  the  reader  mull  judge  whether  tfte  conftrudlion  of 
•the  words  do  not  make  it  fo. 

But,  before  I  leave  them,  there  are  fome  things,  that  I  crave  permiliion  to 
reprefent  to  your  Lordlhip,  more  particularly. 

1.  That  to  the  accufation  of  fcepticifm,  I  have  anfwered  in  another,  and, 
as  I  think,  a  proper  place. 

2.  That  the  accufation  of  dangerous  conlequence,  I  have  conlidered  and 
anfwered  in  my  former  letter  ;  but  that  being,  it  feems,  not  the  proper  place  of 
conlidering  it,  you  have  not,  in  this  your  defence,  thought  lit  to  take  any  no¬ 
tice  of  it. 

3.  That  your  Lordlhip  has  not  any  where  proved,  that  my  placing  of  cer¬ 
tainty  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  ideas,  is  apt  to 
leave  men’s  minds  more  doubtful,  than  they  were  before ;  which  is  what  your 
accufation  fuppofes. 

4.  That  you  fet  down  thofe  words  of  mine,  “  thefe  words  contain  a  far- 
“  ther  accufation  of  my  book,  which  lhall  be  conlidered  in  its  due  place  ;”  as 
ail  the  anfwer,  which  I  gave  to  that  new  accufation,  except  what  you  take  no¬ 
tice  of,  out  of  my  95th  page;  and  take  no  notice  of  what  I  fay  from  page 
82  to  95;  where  I  confidered  it,  as  I  promifed,  and,  as  I  thought,  fully  an¬ 
fwered  it. 

5.  That  “  the  too  juft  occafion,  you  fay,  I  have  given  to  the  enemies  of 
“  the  chriftian  faith,  to  make  ufe  of  my  words  and  notions,”  wants  to  be 
proved. 

6.  That  “  what  ufe  the  enemies  of  the  chriftian  faith  have  made  of  my 
“  words  and  notions,”  is  nowhere  Ihewn,  tho’  often  talked  of. 

7.  That  “if  the  enemies  of  the  chriftian  faith  have  made  ufe  of  my 
“  words  and  notions,”  yet  that,  as  I  have  Ihewn,  is  no  proof,  that  they  are  of 
dangerous  confequence ;  much  lefs  is  it  a  proof,  that  this  propofition,  “  cer- 
“  tainty  confifts  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  ideas,” 
is  of  dangerous  conlequence.  For  fome  words,  or  notions,  in  a  book,  that  are 
of  dangerous  confequence,  do  not  make  all  the  propofitions  of  that  book  to  be 
of  dangerous  confequence. 

8.  That  your  Lordlhip  tells  me,  “  you  were'willing  to  have  had  me  explained 
“  myfelf  to  the  general  fatisfadlion which  is  what,  in  the  place,  from  which 
the  former  words  are  taken,  you  exprefied  thus :  that  “  my  anfwer  did  not 
“  come  fully  up  in  all  things,  to  that,  which  you  could  wilh.”  To  which  I  have 
given  an  anfwer  ;  and  methinks  your  defence  here  lhould  have  been  applied  to 
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that,  and  not  the  fame  thing  (which  has  been  anfwered)  fet  down  again  as  part 
of  your  defence.  But  pray,  my  Lord,  give  me  leave  to  afk,  is  not  this  meant 
for  a  perfonal  matter  ?  which,  tho’  the  world,  as  you  fay,  is  foon  weary  of, 
your  Lordfhip,  it  feems,  is  not. 

9.  That  you  fay,  “you  infill  upon  it,  that  I  cannot  clear  myfelf  from 
“  laying  that  foundation,  which  the  author  of  Chriftianity  not  myflerious  built 
“  upon.”  Certainly  this  perfonal  matter  is  of  fome  very  great  confequence, 
that  your  Lordfhip,  who  underftands  the  world  fo  well,  infills  fo  much  upon  it. 

But  if  it  be  true,  that  he  built  upon  my  foundation,  and  it  be  of  luch  moment 
to  your  Lordfhip’s  bufinefs,  in  the  prefent  controverfy ;  methinks,  without  fo 
much  intricacy,  it  fhould  not  be  hard  to  fhew  it :  it  is  but  proving,  what  foun¬ 
dation  of  certainty  (for  it  is  of  that,  all  this  dilpute  is)  he  went  upon,  which, 
as  I  humbly  conceive,  your  Lordfhip  has  not  done ;  and  then  fhewing  that  to 
be  my  foundation  of  certainty ;  and  the  bufinefs  is  ended.  But  inflead  of  this, 
your  Lordfhip  fays,  that  “  his  account  of  reafon  fuppofes  clear  and  diftintt  ideas,  Vrind.  p.23 
“  neceffary  to  certainty ;  that  he  imagined  he  built  upon  my  grounds ;  that  he  A nfw.  1. 
“  thought  his  and  my  notions  of  certainty  to  be  the  fame ;  that  there  has  been  p.  36. 

<{  too  juft  occafion  given,  for  the  enemies  of  the  Chriftian  faith,  to  apply  my 
“  words,  in  I  know  not  what  manner.”  Thefe,  and  the  like  arguments,  to  Ibid.  p.  37 
prove  that  he  goes  upon  my  grounds,  your  Lordfhip  has  ufed ;  but  they  are,  I 
confefs,  too  fubtle  and  too  fine  for  me,  to  feel  the  force  of  them,  in  a  matter 
of  fa£t,  wherein  it  was  fo  eafy  to  produce  both  his  and  my  grounds,  out  of  our 
books  (without  all  this  talk,  about  fuppofitions,  and  imaginations,  and  occafionS, 
fo  far  remote  from  any  direft  proof)  if  it  were  a  matter  of  that  confequence,  to 
be  fo  infilled  upon,  as  your  Lordfhip  profefiedly  does* 

Your  Lordfhip  has  fpent  a  great  many  pages  to  tie  me  to  that  author  ;  arid 
tc  you  ftill  infill  upon  it,  that  I  cannot  clear  myfelf,  from  laying  that  founda- 
“  tion,  which  the  author  of  Chriftianity  not  myflerious  built  upon.”  What 
this  great  concern,  in  a  matter  of  fo  little  moment,  means,  I  leave  the  reader  to 
guefs :  for,  I  befeech  your  Lordfhip,  of  what  great  confequence  is  it  to  the 
world  ?  What  great  intereft  has  any  truth  of  religion  in  this,  that  I  and  another 
man  (be  he  who  he  will)  make  ufe  of  the  fame  grounds,  to  different  purpofes  ? 

This  I  am  fure,  it  tends  not  to  the  clearing,  or  confirming,  any  one  material 
truth  in  the  world.  If  the  foundation  I  have  laid  be  true,  I  fhall  neither  difown, 
nor  diflike  it,  whatever  this,  or  any  other  author  fhall  build  upon  it ;  becaufe, 
as  your  Lordfhip  knows,  ill  things  may  be  built  upon  a  good  foundation,  and 
yet  the  foundation  never  the  worfe  for  it.  And  therefore,  if  that,  or  any 
other  author  hath  built  upon  my  foundation,  I  fee  nothing  in  it,  that  I  ought 
to  be  concerned  to  clear  myfelf  from. 

If  you  can  fhew  that  my  foundation  is  falfe,  or  fhew  me  a  better  foundation 
of  certainty,  than  mine,  I  promife  you  immediately  to  renounce  and  relinquifh 
mine,  with  thanks  to  your  Lordfhip :  but  till  you  can  prove,  that  he  that  firft 
invented  fyllogifm,  as  a  rule  of  right  reafoning,  or  firft  laid  down  this  princi¬ 
ple,  “  that  it  is  impofiible  for  the  fame  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be,”  is  anfwerable 
for  all  thofe  opinions,  which  have  been  endeavoured  to  be  proved,  by  mode  and 
figure,  or  have  been  built  upon  that  maxim  j  I  fhall  not  think  myfelf  concerned, 
whatever  any  one  fhall  build  upon  this  foundation  of  mine,  that  certainty  con- 
fifts  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  any  two  ideas,  as 
they  are  exprefied  in  any  proportion :  much  lefs  fhall  I  think  myfelf  concerned, 
for  what  you  fhall  pleafe  to  fuppofe  (for  that,  with  fubmiflion,  is  all,  you  have 
done  hitherto)  any  one  has  built  upon  it,  tho’  he  were  never  fo  oppofite  to  your 
Lordfhip,  in  any  of  the  opinions,  he  fhould  build  on  it. 

In  that  cafe,  if  he  fhould  prove  troublefome  to  your  Lordfhip,  with  any  ar¬ 
gument,  pretended  to  be  built  upon  my  foundation,  I  humbly  conceive,  you  have 
no  other  remedy,  but  to  fhew  either  the  foundation  falfe,  and  in  that  cafe  I 
confefs  myfelf  concerned ;  or  his  deductions  from  it  wrong,  and  that  I  fhall 
not  be  at  all  concerned  in.  But  if,  infh 
other  way,  to  fubvert  this  foundation  of 
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“  of  the  Chriftian  faith  build  on  it,”  becaufe  you  fuppofe  one  author  builds  on 
it  5  this,  I  fear,  my  Lord,  will  very  little  advantage-  the  caufe  you  defend,  whilft 
it  fo  visibly  ftrengthens  and  gives  credit  to  your  adverfaries,  rather  than 
weakens  any  foundation,  they  go  upon.  For  the  Unitarians,  I  imagine,  will 
be  apt  to  fmile  at  fuch  a  way  of  arguing,  viz.  that  they  go  on  this  ground,  be¬ 
caufe  the  author  of  Chriftian ity  not  myfterious  goes  upon  it,  or  is  fuppofed  by 
your  Lordfhip  to  go  upon  it :  and  by-ftanders  will  do  little  lefs  than  fmile,  to  find 
my  book  brought  into  the  Socinian  controverfy,  and  the  ground  of  certainty, 
laid  down  in  my  Eftay,  condemned,  only  becaufe  that  author  is  fuppofed  by  your 
Lordfhip  to  build  upon  it.  For  this,  in  fhort,  is  the  cafe,  and  this  the  way 
your  Lordfhip  has  ufed,  in  anfwering  objedtions  againft  the  Trinity,  in  point  of 
reafon.  I  know  your  Lordfhip  cannot  be  fufpedted  of  writing  booty :  but  I 
fear  fuch  a  way  of  arguing,  in  fo  great  a  man  as  your  Lordfhip,  will,  “  in  an 
“  age,  wherein  the  myfteries  of  faith  are  too  much  expofed,  give  too  juft  an 
“  occafiori  to  the  enemies,”  and  alfo  to  the  friends,  of  the  Chriftian  faith,  to 
fufpedt  that  there  is  a  great  failure  fomewhere. 

But  to  pafs  by  that:  this  I  am  fure  is  perfonal  matter,  which  the  world, 
perhaps,  will  think  it  need  not  have  been  troubled  with. 

You®,  defence  of  your  third  anfwer  goes  on ;  and  to  prove  that  the  author 
P.  20,  21.  of  Chriftianity  not  myfterious  built  upon  my  foundation,  you  tell  me,  that  my 
ground  of  certainty  is  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  ideas,  as  eXprefied  in 
any  propofitions ;  which  are  my  own  words.  “  From  hence  you  urged,  that 
“  let  the  propofition  come  to  us  any  way,  either  by  human,  or  divine  autho- 
“  rity,  if  our  certainty  depend  upon  this,  we  can  be  no  more  certain,  than  we 
“  have  clear  perception  of  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  ideas  contained 
“  in  it.  And  from  hence  the  author  of  Chriftianity  not  myfterious  . thought  he 
“  had  reafon  to  rejedt  all  myfteries  of  faith,  which  are  contained  in  propofitions 
iC  upon  my  grounds  of  certainty.” 

Since  this  perfonal  matter  appears  of  fuch  weight  to  your  Lordfhip,  that  it 
needs  to  be  farther  profecuted;  and  you  think  this  your  argument,  to  prove 
that  that  author  built  upon  my  foundation,  worth  the  repeating  here  again;  I 
am  obliged  to  enter  again  fo  far,  into  this  perfonal  matter,  as  to  examine  this 
paflage,  which  I  formerly  pafled  by,  as  of  no  moment.  For  it  is  eafy  to  fhew, 
that,  what  you  fay,  vifibly  proves  not,  that  he  built  upon  my  foundation  :  and 
next,  it  is  evident,  that  if  it  were  proved  that  he  did  fo;  yet  this  is  no  proof, 
.that  my  method  of  certainty  is  of  dangerous  confequence ;  which  is  what  was 
to  be  defended. 

As  to  the  firft:  of  thefe,-  -your  Lordfhip  would  prove,  that  the  author  of 
Chriftianity  not  myfterious  built  upon  my  ground  ;  and  how  do  you  prove  it? 
viz.  “  becaufe  he  thought  he  had  reafon  to  rejedt  all  myfteries  of  faith,  which 
* ‘  are  contained  in  propofitions,  upon  my  ground.”  How  does  it  appear,  that 
he  rejected  them  upon  my  grounds?  Does  he  any  where  fay  fo?  No!  that  is 
not  offered  :r  there  is  no  need  of  fuch  an  evidence  of  matter  of  fadt,  in  a  cafe, 
•.which  is  only,  of  .matter  of  fadt.  But  “  he  thought  he  had  reafon  to  .rejedt 
<c  them,  upon  my  grounds  of  certainty.”  How  does  it  appear  that  he  thought 
fo  ?  Very  plainly :  becaufe,  “  let  the  propofition  come  to  us  by  human,  or 
divine  authority,  if  our  certainty  depend  upon  the  perception  of  the  agree- 
“  ment,  or  difagreement,  of  the  ideas  contained  in  it,  we  can  be  no  more  cer- 
“  tain,  than  we  have  clear  perception  of  that  agreement.”  The  confequence, 
•I /grant,  is.  good,  that  if  certainty,  i.  e.  knowledge,  confifts  in  the -perception 
•of  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  ideas,  then  we  can  certainly  know  the 
truth  of  no  propofition  further,  than  we  perceive  that' agreement,  or  difagree¬ 
ment.  But  how  does  it  follow  from  thenCe,  that  he  thought  he  had  reafon, 
■upon  my  grounds,  to  rejedt  any  propofition,  that  contained  a  myftery  of  faith  ; 
or,  as  your  Lordfhip  exprefies  it,  “  all  myfteries  of  faith  which  are  contained  in 
'*■  propofitions?”  ’  :  :- 

Whether  your  Lordfhip,  by  the  word  rejedting,-  accufes  him  of  not  know- 
ing,  or  of  not  believing,  fome  propofition,  that  contains  an  article  of  faith ;  or 
:j  **  -!  >)  what 
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what  he  has  done,  or  not  done,  I  concern  not  myfelf :  that,  which  I  deny,  is  the 
confequence  above-mentioned,  which  I  fubmit  to  your  Lordfhip  to  be  proved. 
And  when  you  have  proved  it,  and  {hewn  yourfelf  to  be  fo  familiar  with  the 
thoughts  of  that  author,  as  to  be  able  to  be  pofitive,  what  he  thought,  with¬ 
out  his  telling  you  ;  it  will  remain  farther  to  be  proved,  that,  becaufe  he  thought 
fo,  therefore  he  built  right,  upon  my  foundation  ;  for  otherwife  no  prejudice 
will  come  to  my  foundation,  by  any  ill  ufe  he  made  of  it ;  nor  will  it  be  made 
good,  that  my  method,  or  way  of  certainty,  is  of  dangerous  confequence ;  which 
is  what  your  Lordfhip  is  here  to  defend.  Methinks  your  Lordfhip’s  argument 
here  is  all  one  with  this  :  Ariftotle’s  ground  of  certainty  (except  of  firft  prin¬ 
ciples)  lies  in  this,  that  thofe  things,  which  agree  in  a  third,  agree  themfelves. : 
we  can  be  certain  of  no  proportion  (excepting  firft  principles)  coming  to  us, 
either  by  divine,  or  human,  authority,  if  our  certainty  depend  upon  this,  far¬ 
ther  than  there  is  fuch  an  agreement :  therefore  the  author  of  Chriftianity  not 
myfterious  thought  he  had  reafon  to  rejedt  all  myfteries  of  faith,  which  are  con¬ 
tained  in  propolitions,  upon  Ariftotle’s  grounds.  This  confequence,  as  flrange 
as  it  is,  is  juft  the  fame  with  what  is  in  your  Lordfhip’s  repeated  argument 
againft  me :  for  let  Ariftotle’s  ground  of  certainty  be  this,  that  I  have  named, 
or  what  it  will,  how  does  it  follow,  that,  becaufe  my  ground  of  certainty  is 
placed  in  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  ideas,  therefore  the  author  of 
Chriftianity  not  myfterious  rejected  any  proportion  more,  upon  my  grounds,  than 
Ariftotle’s  ?  And  will  not  Ariftotle,  by  your  Lordftiip’s  way  of  arguing  here, 
From  the  ufe  any  one  may  make,  or  think,  he  makes  of  it,  be  guilty  alfo  of 
-ftarting  a  method  of  certainty,  of  dangerous  confequence,  whether  this  me- 
-thod  be  true  or  falfe,  if  that,  or  any  other  author,  whofe  writings  you  diftike, 
thought  he  built  upon  it,  or  be  fuppofed  by  your  Lordfhip  to  think  fo  ?  But, 
-as  I  humbly  conceive,  proportions,  fpeculative  proportions,  fuch  as  mine  are, 
-about  which  all  this  ftir  is  made,  are  to  be  judged  of,  by  their  truth,  or  falfhood, 
-and  not  by  the  ufe,  any  one  fhall  make  of  them }  much  lefs  by  the  perfons, 
who  are  fuppofed  to  build  on  them  :  and,  therefore,  it  may  be  juftly  wondered 
ftnee  you  fay,  it  is  dangerous,  why  you  never  proved,  or  attempted  to  prove  it, 
lo.be  falfe. 

But  you  complain  here  again,  that  I  anfwered  not  a  word  to  this,  in  the 
proper  place.  My  Lord,  if  I  offended  your  Lordfhip  by  pafting  it  by,  becaufe  I 
thought  there  was  no  argument  in  it ;  I  hope  I  have  now  given  you  fome  fort 
xjf  fatisfadtion,  by  fhewing  .there  is  no  argument  in  it,  and  letting  you  fee, 
that  your  confequence,  here,  could  not  be  inferred  from  your  antecedent. 
If'  you  think'  it  may,  I  defire  you  o  try  it  in  a  fyllogiftn.  For,  whatever  you  are 
pleafed  ,to  fay,  in  another  place,  my  way  of  certainty  by  ideas  will  admit  of  an-  p 
.tecedents  and  confequents,  and  of  fyllogiftn,  as  the  proper  form,  to  try  whether 
•the  inference  be  right,  or  no.  I  fhall  fet  down  your  following  words,  that 
the  reader  may  fee  your  Lordfhip’s  manner  of  reafoning,  concerning  this  mat¬ 
ter,  in  its  full  force  and  conftftency,  and  try  it  in  a  fyllogiftn,  if  he  pleafes. 

-Y our  words  are  : 

“  By  this  it  evidently  appears,  that  altho’  your  Lordfhip  was  willing  to  al-  P 
•?*  low  me  all  fair  ways  of  interpreting  my  own  fenfe }  yet  you  by  no  means 
“  thought,  that  my  words  were  wholly  mifunderftood,  or  mifapplied,  by  that 
“  author}  but  rather  that  he  faw  into  the  true  confequence  of  them,  as  they 
“  :lie  in  my  book.”  And  what  anfwer  do  I  give  to  this?  “  Not  a  word,  in 
“  proper  place  for  it.”  r  ;  , 

You  tell  me,  “  you  were  willing  to  allow  me  all  fair  ways . of  interpreting 
“  my  own  fenfe.”  If  your  Lordfhip  had  been  confcious  .to  yqurfeif,  that  you 
had  herein  meant  me  any  kindnefs,  I  think,  I  may  presume,  you  would  not 
have  minded  me  here  again,  of  a  favour,  which  you  had  told  me  of,  but  in 
the  preceding  page,  and,  to  make  it  an  obligation,  need  not  have  been  more 
than  once  talked. of;  unlefsyour  Lordfhip  thought  the  obligation  was  fuch,  that 
it  would  hardly  be  feen,  unlefs  I  were  told  of  it,  in  words  at  length,  and  in 
more  places  than  one.  For  what  favour,  I  befeech  you,  my  Lord,  is  it  to 
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allow  me  to  do  that,  whicn  needed  not  your  allowance  to  be  done,  and  I  could 
have  done  (if  it  had  been  neceffary)  of  myfelf,  without  being  blamed 
for  taking  that  liberty  ?  Whatfoever,  therefore,  your  meaning  was,  in  thefe 
words,  I  cannot  think  you  took  this  way,  to  make  me  ienfible  of  your 
kindnefs. 

Your  Lordfhip  fays,  “  you  were  willing  to  allow  me  to  interpret  my  own 
“  fenfe.”  What  you  were  willing  to  allow  me  to  do,  I  have  done.  My  fenfe 
is,  that  certainty  confifls  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement,  or  difagreement, 
of  ideas  ;  and  my  fenfe  therein,  I  have  interpreted  to  be  the  agreement,  or  dif¬ 
agreement,  not  only  of  perfectly  clear  and  diflind  ideas,  but  fuch  ideas,  as  we 
have,  whether  they  be,  in  all  their  parts,  perfedly  clear  and  diflind,  or  no. 
Farther,  in  aniwer  to  your  objedion,  that  it  might  be  of  dangerous  confe- 
quence,  I  fo  explained  my  fenfe,  as  to  fhew,  that  certainty,  in  that  fenfe,  was 
not,  nor  could  be  of  dangerous  confequence.  This,  which  was  the  point  in 
question  between  us,  your  Lordfhip  might  have  found,  at  large,  explained  in 
the  8  2d,  and  ten,  or  twelve  following  pages  of  my  fecond  letter,  if  you  had 
been  pleafed  to  have  taken  notice  of  them. 

Bu  t  it  feems  you  were  more  willing  to  tell  me,  “  that  tho’  you  were  willing  to 
“  allow  me  all  ways  of  interpreting  my  own  fenfe,  yet  you  by  no  means  thought 
“  that  my  words  were  wholly  mifunder  flood,  or  mifapplied  by  that  author,  but 
<c  rather  that  he  faw  into  the  true  confequence  of  them,  as  they  lie  in  my  book.” 
1  fhall  here  fet  down  your  Lordfhip’s  words,  where  (to  give  me  and  others  fatis- 
fadion)  you  fay,  “  you  took  care  to  prevent  being  milunderflood,  which  will 
“  befl  appear,  by  your  own  words,  viz.  that  you  mufl  do  that  right  to  the  in¬ 
genious  author  of  the  Effay  of  Human  Underflanding,  from  whom  thefe  no¬ 
tions  are  borrowed,  to  ferve  other  purpofes  than  he  intended  them.  It  was 
too  plain,  that  the  bold  writer  againft  the  myfleries  of  our  faith  took  his  no¬ 
tions  and  expreffions  from  thence  j  and  what  could  be  faid  more  for  my  Vin- 
<c  dication,  than  that  he  turned  them  to  other  purpofes,  than  the  author  intend- 

“  ed  them  ?”  This  you  endeavour  to  prove,  p.  43- - 46.  and  then  conclude  ; 

“  by  which  it  is  fufficiently  proved,  that  you  had  reafon  to  fay,  that  my  notion 
“  was  carried  beyond  my  intention.”  Thefe  words,  out  of  your  firfl  letter,  I 
fhall  leave  here,  fet  by  thofe  out  of  your  fecond,  that  you  may,  at  your  leifure, 
if  you  think  fit  (for  it  will  not  become  me  to  tell  your  Lordfhip  that  I  am  will¬ 
ing  to  allow  it)  explain  yourfelf  to  the  general  fatisfadion,  that  it  may  be  known 
which  of  them  is  now  your  fenfe ;  for  they  are,  I  fuppofe,  too  much  to  be 
together,  in  any  one’s  fenfe,  at  the  fame  time. 

My  intention  being  thus  fo  well  vindicated  by  your  Lordfhip,  that  you  think 
nothing  could  be  faid  more  for  my  Vindication ;  the  mifunderflanding,  or  not 
mifunderflanding,  of  my  book,  by  that,  or  any  other  author,  is  what  I  fhall 
not  wafle  my  time  about.  If  your  Lordfhip  thinks,  he  faw  into  the  true  con¬ 
fequence  of  this  pofition  of  mine,  that  certainty  confifls  in  the  perception  of  the 
agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  ideas  (for  it  is  from  the  inference,  that  you  fup¬ 
pofe  he  makes,  from  that  my  definition  of  knowledge,  that  you  are  here  prov¬ 
ing  it  to  be  of  dangerous  confequence)  he  is  beholden  to  your  Lordfhip  for 
your  good  opinion  of  his  quick  fight :  I  take  no  part  in  that,  one  way  or 
other.  What  confequences  your  Lordfhip’s  quick  fight  (which  mufl  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  have  out-done,  what  you  fuppofe  of  that  gentleman’s)  has  found  and 
charged  on  that  notion  as  dangerous,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  give  you  fatis¬ 
fadion  in. 

You  farther  add,  that  “  tho’  I  anfwered  not  a  word,  in  the  proper  place, 
yet  afterwards,  lett.  2.  p.  95.  (for  you  would  omit  nothing,  that  may  feem 
to  help  my  caufe)  I  offer  fomething  towards  an  anfwer.” 

**•  21  •  I  shall  be  at  a  lofs  hereafter,  what  to  do  with  the  8 2d,  and  following 
pages,  to  the  95th ;  fince  what  is  faid,  in  thofe  pages  of  my  fecond  letter,  goes 
for  nothing,  becaufe  it  is  not  in  its  proper  ‘place.  Though,  if  any  one  will 
give  himfelf  the  trouble  to  look  into  my  fecond  letter,  he  will  find,  that  the 
argument  I  was  upon,  in  the  46th  page,  obliged  me  to  defer  what  I  had  farther 
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to  fay  to  your  new  accufation  :  but  that  I  re-affumed  it  in  the  8  2d,  and  an- 
fwered  it  in  that  and  the  following  pages. 

But  fuppofing  every  writer  had  not  that  exadtnefs  of  method,  which  (hew¬ 
ed,  by  the  natural  and  vifible  connexion  of  the  parts  of  his  difcourfe  that  every 
thing  was  laid  in  its  proper  place  j  is  it  a  fufficient  anfwer,  not  to  take  any  no¬ 
tice  of  it  ?  The  reafon,  why  I  put  this  queftion,  is,  becaufe  if  this  be  a  rule 
in  controverfy,  I  humbly  conceive,  I  might  have  palled  over  the  greateft  part 
of  what  your  Lordlhip  has  faid  to  me,  becaufe  the  difpofition  it  has,  under 
numerical  figures,  is  fo  far  from  giving  me  a  view  of  the  orderly  connection  of 
the  parts  of  your  difcourfe,  that  I  have  often  been  tempted  to  fufpeCt  the  neg¬ 
ligence  of  the  printer,  for  mifplacing  your  Loidffiip’s  numbers  ;  fince,  fo  ranked 
as  they  are,  they  do,  to  me,  who  am  confounded  by  them,  lofe  all  order  and 
connection  quite. 

The  next  thing  in  the  defence,  which  you  go  on  with,  is  an  exception 

fo  my  ule  of  the  word  certainty.  In  the  clofe  of  the  anfwer,  I  had  made  in 

the  pages  you  pafs  over,  I  add,  “  that  tho’  the  laws  of  difputation  allow  bare  Lett.z.  p, 
<c  denial,  as  a  fufficient  anfwer,  to  fayings,  without  any  offer  of  a  proof ;  yet,  95- 
“  my  Lord,  to  (hew  how  willing  I  am  to  give  your  Lordlhip  all  fadsfaCtion  in 
<c  what  you  apprehend,  may  be  of  dangerous  confequence  in  my  book,  as  to 
**  that  article,  I  lhall  not  (land  (fill  fullenly,  and  put  your  Lordlhip  upon  the 
“  difficulty  of  (hewing,  wherein  that  danger  lies  j  but  lhall,  on  the  other  fide, 

“  endeavour  to  Ihew  your  Lordlhip,  that  that  definition  of  mine,  whether 
■“  true  or  falfe,  right  or  wrong,  can  be  of  no  dangerous  confequence  to  that 
“  article  of  faith.  The  reafon  which  I  (hall  offer  for  it,  is  this ;  becaufe  it  can 
“  be  of  no  confequence  to  it,  at  all.”  And  the  reafon  of  it  was  clear,  from 
what  I  had  faid  before,  that  knowing  and  believing  were  two  different  aCts  of  Lett.  2.  p. 
the  mind  :  and  that  my  placing  of  certainty,  in  the  perception  of  the  agree-  9°* 
ment,  or  difagreement,  of  ideas,  i.  e.  that  my  definition  of  knowledge,  one  of 
thofe  aCts  of  the  mind,  would  not  at  all  alter,  or  (hake,  the  definition  of  faith, 
which  was  another  aCt  of  the  mind  diftinCt  from  it :  and,  therefore,  I  added, 

<c  that  the  certainty  of  faith  (if  your  Lordffiip  thinks  fit  to  call  it  fo)  has  no-  Lett  2  ^ 

“  thing  to  do,  with  the  certainty  of  knowledge.  And  to  talk  of  the  certainty  95. 

*c  of  faith,  feems  all  one  to  me,  as  to  talk  of  the  knowledge  of  believing ;  a 
“  way  of  fpeaking,  not  eafy  to  me  to  underftand.” 

These  and  other  words  to  this  purpofe,  in  the  following  paragraphs, 
your  Lordffiip  lays  hold  on,  and  fets  down,  as  liable  to  no  fmall  exception ; 
though,  as  you  tell  me,  “  the  main  (Length  of  my  defence  lies  in  it.”  Let  P.  23. 
what  (Length  you  pleafe  lie  in  it,  my  defence  was  (Long  enough  without  it. 

For  to  your  bare  faying,  “  my  method  of  certainty  might  be  of  dangerous  confe- 
“  quence  to  any  article  of  the  chriftian  faith,”  without  proving  it,  it  was  a  de¬ 
fence  (Long  enough,  barely  to  deny,  and  put  you  upon  (hewing,  wherein  that 
danger  lies ;  which,  therefore,  this  main  (Length  of  my  defence,  as  you  call  it, 
apart,  I  infill  on. 

But,  as  to  your  exception  to  what  I  faid,  on  this occafion,  it  confiftsin  this, 
that  there  is  a  certainty  of  faith,  and  therefore  you  fet  down  my  faying, 

“  that  to  talk  of  the  certainty  of  faith,  feems  all  one,  as  to  talk  of  the  know- 

ledge  of  believing as  that,  “  which  (hews  the  inconfiftency  of  my  notion  of 
«  ideas  with  the  articles  of  the  chriftian  faith.”  Thefe  are  your  words  here,  P.  23. 
and  yet  you  tell  me,  “  that  it  is  not  my  way  of  ideas,  but  my  way  of  cer-  7^- 
“  tainty  by  ideas,  that  your  Lordffiip  is  unfatisfied  about.”  What  muft  I  do 
now,  in  the  cafe,  when  your  words  are  exprefsly,  that  my  nature  of  ideas  have 
an  inconfiftency  with  the  articles  of  the  chriftian  faith  ?  Muft  I  prefume  that  your 
Lordffiip  means  my  notion  of  certainty  ?  All  that  I  can  do,  is  to  fearch  out 
your  meaning,  the  bed  I  can,  and  then  (hew,  where  I  apprehend  it  not  con- 
clufive.  But  this  uncertainty,  in  mod  places,  what  you  mean,  makes  me  fo 
much  work,  that  a  great  deal  is  omitted,  and  yet  my  anfwer  is  too  long. 

Your  Lordffiip  a(ks,  in  the  next  paragraph,  “  how  comes  the  certainty  of  P.  23. 

K  faith  to  be  fo  hard  a  point  with  me  ?”  Anfw.  I  fuppofe  you  aik  this  queftion, 
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more  to  give  others  hard  thoughts  of  my  opinion  of  faith,  than  to  be  inform* 
ed  yourfelf.  For  you  cannot  be  ignorant  that,  all  along  in  my  Efiay,  I  ufe  cer¬ 
tainty  for  knowledge ;  fo  that  for  you  to  afk  me,  “  how  comes  the  certainty 
“  of  faith  to  become  fo  hard  a  point  with  me  ?”  is  the  fame  thing,  as  for  you 
to  afk,  how  comes  the  knowledge  of  faith,  or  if  you  pleafe,  the  knowledge 
of  believing,  to  be  fo  hard  a  point  with  me  ?  A  queflion  which,  I  fuppofe, 
you  will  think  needs  no  anfwer,  let  your  meaning,  in  that  doubtful  phrafe,  be 
what  it  will. 

I  used  in  my  book  the  term  certainty,  for  knowledge,  fo  generally,  that 
no  body,  that  has  read  my  book,  tho’  much  lefs  attentively  than  your  Lord- 
fhip,  can  doubt  of  it.  That  I  ufed  it  in  that  fenfe  there,  I  fhall  refer  my  reader 
but  to  two  places,  amongft  many,  to  convince  him.  This,  I  am  fure,  your 
Lordflnp  could  notbe  ignorant  of,  that  by  certainty,  I  mean  knowledge,  fince  I 
have  fo  ufed  it  in  my  letters  to  you,  inftances  whereof  are  not  a  few  5  fome  of 
them  may  be  found,  in  the  places  marked  in  the  margent :  and  in  my  fecond 
’  letter,  what  I  fay  in  the  leaf,  immediately  preceding  that,  which  you  quote 
upon  this  occafion,  would  have  put  it  paffc  a  poflibility,  for  any  one,  to  make 
lliew  of  a  doubt  of  it,  had  not  that  been  amongft  thofe  pages  of  my  anfwer, 
which,  for,  its  being  out  of  its  proper  place,  it  feems  you  were  refolved  not  to 
take  notice  of,  and,  therefore,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  befides  my  purpofe  here, 
to  mind  you  of  it  again. 

Af  ter  having  faid  fomething  to  fhew,  why  I  ufed  certainty,  and  know- 
•  ledge,  for  the  fame  thing,  I  added,  “  that  your  Lordfhip  could  not  but  take 
“  notice  of  this,  in  the  1 8th  fed:,  of  chap.  iv.  of  my  fourth  book,  it  being  a 
“  pafifage  you  had  quoted,  and  runs  thus ;  “  Wherever  we  perceive  the  agree- 
“  ment,  or  difagreement,  of  any  of  our  ideas,  there  is  certain  knowledge,  and 
“  wherever  we  are  fure  thofe  ideas  agree  with  the  reality  of  things,  there  is 
tc  certain  real  knowledge  :  of  which  having  given  the  marks,  I  think  I  have 
“  fhewn,  wherein  certainty,  real  certainty,  confifts.”  And  I  farther  add,  in  the 
immediately  following  words  j  “  that  my  definition  of  knowledge,  in  the  begin- 
“  ning  of  the  fourth  book  of  my  Efiay,  {lands  thus-:  knowledge  feems  to  be 
“  nothing,  but  the  perception  of  the  connedion,  and  agreement,  or  difagree- 
<c  ment,  and  repugnancy  of  any  of  our  ideas.”  Which  is  the  very  definition  of 
certainty,  that  your  Lordfhip  is  here  contefting. 

Since,  then,  you  could  not  but  know  that,  in  this  difcourfe,  certainty  with 
me  flood  for,  or  was  the  fame  thing  with,  knowledge ;  may  not  one  juflly  won¬ 
der,  how  you  come  to  aik  me  fuch  a  queflion,  as  this,  “  how  comes  the  know- 
“  ledge  of  believing,  to  become  fo  hard  a  point  with  me  ?”  For  that  was,  in 
effed,  the  queflion  that  you  afked,  when  you  put  in  the  term  certainty,  fince 
you  knew,  as  undoubtedly,  that  I  meant  knowledge,  by  certainty,  as  that  I 
meant  believing,  by  faith  5  i.  e.  you  could  doubt  of  neither.  And  that  you  did 
not  doubt  of  it,  is  plain,  from  what  you  fay  in  the  next  page,  where  you  en¬ 
deavour  to  prove  this  an  improper  way  of  fpeaking. 

Whether  it  be  a  proper  way  of  fpeaking,  I  allow  to  be  a  fair  queflion. 
But  when  you  knew  what  I  meant,  tho’  I  expreffed  it  improperly,  to  put  queflions 
in  a  word  of  mine,  ufed  in  a  fenfe  different  from  mine,  which  could  not  but  be  apt 
to  infinuate  to  the  reader,  that  my  notion  of  certainty,  derogated  from  the  tah- 
potpcpin  or  full  affurance  of  faith,  as  the  fcripture  calls  it :  is  what,  I  guefs,  in  ano¬ 
ther,  would  make  your  Lordfhip  afk  again,  “  is  this  fair  and  ingenuous  dealing  ?” 

My  Lord,  my  bible  expreffes  the  highefl  degree  of  faith,  which  the  apoflle 
recommended  to  believers  in  his  time,  by  full  affurance.  But  affurance  of  faith, 
tho’  it  be  what  affurance  foever,  will  by  no  means  down  with  your  Lordfhip,  in 
my  writing.  You  fay,  I  allow  affurance  of  faith,  God  forbid,  I  fhould  do 
otherwife :  but  then  you  afk,  “  why  not  certainty  as  well  as  affurance?”  My  Lord, 

I  think  it  may  be  a  reafon  not  mifbecoming  a  poor  layman,  and  fuch,  as  he 
might  prefume,  would  fatisfy  a  bifhop  of  the  church  of  England,  that  he  found 
his  bible  to  fpeak  fo.  I  find  my  bible  fpeaks  of  the  affurance  of  faith,  but  no 
where,  that  I  can  remember,  of  the  certainty  of  faith,  tho’,  in  many  places; 

it 
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it  fpeaks  of  the  certainty  of  knowledge,  and  therefore  I  fpeak  lo  too*,  and 
fhall  not,  I  think,  be  condemned  for  keeping  clofe  to  the  expreflions  of  our 
bible,  tho’  the  fcripture-language,  as  it  is,  does  not  fo  well  ferve  your  Lordthip's 
turn,  in  the  prefent  cafe.  When  I  fhall  fee,  in  an  authentick  translation  of  our 
bible,  the  phrafe  changed,  it  will  then  be  time  enough  for  me,  to  change  it  too, 
and  call  it  not  the  aiTurance,  but  certainty  of  faith  :  but,  till  then,  I  fhall  not 
be  afhamed  of  it,  notwithftanding  you  reproach  me  with  it,  by  terming  it,  the 
affurance  of  faith,  as  I  call  it ;  when  you  might  as  well  have  termed  it,  the  p.  3r. 
affurance  of  faith,  as  our  bible  calls  it. 

It  being  plain,  that  by  certainty  I  meant  knowledge,  and  by  faith,  the  adt  of  be¬ 
lieving  ;  that  thefe  words  where  you  afk,  “  how  comes  the  certainty  of  faith  to  p.  23. 

“  become  fo  hard  a  point  with  me  ?”  and  where  you  tell  me,  “  I  will  allow  no  P.  26. 

“  certainty  of  faith  may  make  no  wrong  impreffion  in  men’s  minds,  who 
may  be  apt  to  underftand  them,  of  the  object,  and  not  merely  of  the  abt  of  be¬ 
lieving  ;  I  crave  leave  to  fay  with  Mr.  Chilling  worth,  “  that  I  do  heartily  acknow-  C.  6.  §  3. 

<c  ledge  and  believe  the  articles  of  our  faith,  to  be  in  themfelves  truths,  as  certain 
“  and  infallible,  as  the  very  common  principles  of  geometry  and  metaphyficks. 

“  But  that  there  is  not  required  of  us  a  knowledge  of  them,  and  an  adhe- 

“  rence  to  them,  as  certain  as  that  of  fenfe,  or  fcience and  that  for  this 

reafon  (amongft  others,  given  both  by  Mr.  Chillingworth,  and  Mr.  Hooker)  viz. 

“  that  faith  is  not  knowledge,  no  more  than  three  is  four,  but  eminently 
“  contained  in  it :  fo  that  he  that  knows,  believes,  and  fomething  more ;  but 

“  he,  that  believes,  many  times  does  not ;  nay,  if  he  doth  barely  and 

“  merely  believe,  he  doth  never  know.”  Thefe  are  Mr.  Chillingworth’s  own  C.  6.  §  2. 
words. 

That  this  affurance  of  faith  may  approach  very  near  to  certainty,  and  not 
come  fhort  of  it,  in  a  fure  and  Heady  influence  on  the  rnind,  I  have  fo  plainly 
declared,  that  no  body,  I  think,  can  queftion  it.  In  my  chapter  of  reafon,  Eflay,  B.IV. 
which  has  received  the  honour  of  your  Lordfhip’s  animadversions,  I  fay  of c*  J7*  §  l6* 
fome  propofitions  wherein  knowledge,  [i.  e.  in  my  fenfe,  certainty,]  fails  us, 

“  that  their  probability  is  fo  clear  and  ftrong,  that  affent  as  neceffarily  fol- 
“  lows  it,  as  knowledge  does  demonftration.”  Does  your  Lordfhip  afcribe  any 
greater  certainty  than  this,  to  an  article  of  mere  faith?  If  you  do  not,  we 
are,  it  feems,  agreed  in  the  thing ;  and  fo,  all  that  you  have  fo  emphatically 
faid  about  it,  is  but  to  correct  a  miftake  of  mine,  in  the  Englifh  tongue,  if  it 
prove  to  be  one:  a  weighty  point,  and  well  worth  your  Lordfhip’s  beftowing 
fo  many  pages  upon  !  I  fay,  mere  faith,  becaufe  tho’  a  man  may  be  a  chriftian, 
who  merely  believes  that  there  is  a  God ;  yet  that  is  not  an  article  of  mere 
faith,  becaufe  it  may  be  demonftrated  that  there  is  a  God,  and  fo  may  certainly 
be  known. 

Your  Lordfhip  goes  on  to  afk,  “  have  not  all  mankind,  who  have  talked  of  p.  23. 

«  matters  of  faith,  allowed  a  certainty  of  faith,  as  well  as  a  certainty  of  know- 
<«  ledge?”  To  anfwer  a  queftion,  concerning  what  all  mankind,  who  have  talked  of 
faith,  have  done,  may  be  within  the  reach  of  your  great  learning :  as  for  me, 
my  reading  reaches  not  fo  far.  The  apoftles  and  the  evangelifts,  I  can  anfwer, 
have  talked  of  matters  of  faith ;  but  I  do  not  find,  in  my  bible,  that  they 
have  any  where  fpoke  (for  it  is  of  fpeaking,  here,  the  queftion  is)  of  the  certainty 
of  faith  j  and  what  they  allow,  which  they  do  not  fpeak  of,  I  cannot  tell.  I 
fay,  in  my  bible,  meaning  the  Englifh  tranflation,  ufed  in  our  church :  tho’ 
what  all  mankind,  who  fpeak  not  of  faith  in  Englifh,  can  do,  towards  the  de¬ 
ciding  of  this  queftion,  I  do  not  fee ;  it  being  about  the  fignification  of  an 
Englifh  word.  And  whether,  in  propriety  of  fpeech,  it  can  be  applied  to  faith, 
can  only  be  decided  by  thofe,  who  underftand  Englifh,  which  all  mankind, 
who  have  talked  of  matters  of  faith,  I  humbly  conceive,  did  not. 

To  prove  that  certainty  in  Englifh  may  be  applied  to  faith,  you  fay,  that  p.  26r 
among  the  Romans  it  was  oppofed  to  doubting ;  and,  for  that,  you  bring 
this  Latin  fentence,  “  Nil  tarn  certum  eft,  quam  quod  de  dubio  certum.” 

Anfw.  Certum,  among  the  Romans,  might  be  oppofed  to  doubting,  and  yet 

not 
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not  be  applied  to  faith,  becaufe  knowledge,  as  well  as  believing,  is  oppofed  to 
doubting :  and  therefore,  unlefs  it  had  pleafed  your  Lordfhip  to  have  quoted  the 
author,  out  of  which  this  Latin  fentence  is  taken,  one  cannot  tell,  whether 
certum  be  not  in  it  fpoken  of  a  thing  known,  and  not  of  a  thing  believed : 
tho’,  if  it  were  fo,  I  humbly  conceive,  it  would  not  prove  what  you  fay,  viz. 
that  it,  i.  e.  the  word  certainty,  (for  to  that,  it,  mud  refer  here,  or  to  nothing, 
that  I  underhand)  was  among  the  Romans,  applied  to  faith ;  for,  as  I  take  it, 
they  never  ufed  the  Englifh  word,  certainty  :  and  tho’  it  be  true,  that  the 
Englifh  word,  certainty,  be  taken  from  the  Latin  word,  certus ;  yet  that, 
therefore,  certainty,  in  Englifh,  is  ufed  exactly  in  the  fame  fenfe,  that  certus  is 
<  in  Latin,  that  I  think  you  will  not  fay ;  for  then  certainty  in  Englifh 
mud  fignify  purpofe  and  refolution  of  mind,  for  to  that  certus  is  applied  in 
Latin. 

P.  24.  You  are  pleafed  here  to  tell  me,  “  that,  in  my  former  letter,”  I  faid,  “  that 
“  if  we  knew  the  original  of  words,  we  fhould  be  much  helped  to  the  ideas, 
“  they  were  fird  applied  to,  and  made  to  dand  for.”  1  grant  it  true,  nor  fhall  I 
unfay  it  here.  For  I  faid  not,  that  a  word,  that  had  its  original  in  one  language, 
kept  always  exactly  the  fame  fignification,  in  another  language,  into  which  it 
was  from  thence  tranfplanted.  But  if  you  will  give  me  leave  to  remind  you 
Vind.p,237.  of  I  remember  that  you,  my  Lord,  fay  in  the  fame  place,  “that  litile 
“  weight  is  to  be  laid  upon  a  bare  grammatical  etymology,  when  a  word  is 
“  ufed  in  another  fenfe,  by  the  bed  authors.”  And  I  think  you  could  not  have 
brought  a  more  proper  indance,  to  verify  that  faying,  than  that  which  you  pro¬ 
duce  here. 

But  pray,  my  Lord,  why  fo  far  about  ?  Why  are  we  fent  to  the  antient  Ro¬ 
mans  ?  Why  mud  we  confult  (which  is  no  eafy  talk)  all  mankind  who  have 
talked  of  faith,  to  know  whether  certainty  be  properly  ufed  for  faith,  or  no  ; 
when,  to  determine  it  between  your  Lordfhip  and  me,  there  is  fo  fure  a  reme¬ 
dy,  and  fo  near  at  hand  ?  It  is  but  for  youto  fay,  wherein  certainty  confids. 
Anfw.  1.  This,  when  I  gently  offered  to  your  Lordfhip  in  my  fird  letter,  you  interpreted 
69'  it  to  be  a  defign,  to  draw  you  out  of  your  way. 

I  am  forry,  my  Lord,  you  fhould  think  it  out  of  your  way,  to  put  an  end, 
a  fhort  end,  to  a  controverfy,  which  you  think  of  fuch  moment :  methinks  it 
fhould  not  be  out  of  your  way,  with  one  blow,  finally  to  overthrow  an  affer- 
tion,  which  you  think  “  to  be  of  dangerous  confequence  to  that  article  of  faith, 
“  which  your  Lordfhip  has  endeavoured  to  defend.”  I  propofed  the  fame  again. 
Letter  2.  where  I  fay  ;  “  for  this  there  is  a  very  eafy  remedy :  it  is  but  for  your  Lordfhip 

p-  94-  “  to  fet  afide  this  definition  of  knowledge,  by  giving  us  a  better,  and  this  dan- 

“  ger  is  over.  But  you  chufe  rather  to  have  a  controverfy  with  my  book, 
“  for  having  it  in  it,  and  to  put  me  upon  the  defence  of  it.”  This  is  fo  ex- 
prefs,  that  your  taking  no  notice  of  it,  puts  me  at  a  lofs  what  to  think.  To 
fay  that  a  man,  fo  great  in  letters,  does  not  know,  wherein  certainty  confifls,  is 
a  greater  prefumption,  than  I  will  be  guilty  of ;  and  yet  to  think  that  you  do 
know,  and  will  not  tell,  is  yet  harder.  Who  can  think,  or  will  dare  to  fay, 
that  your  Lordfhip,  fo  much  concerned  for  the  articles  of  faith,  and  engaged 
in  this  difpute  with  me,  by  your  duty,  for  the  prefervation  of  them,  fhould 
chufe  to  keep  up  a  controverfy  with  me,  rather  than  remove  that  danger,  which 
my  wrong  notion  of  certainty  threatens  to  the  articles  of  faith  ?  For,  my  Lord, 
fince  the  queftion  is  moved,  and  it  is  brought  by  your  Lordfhip  to  a  publick 
difpute,  wherein  certainty  confifls,  a  great  many  knowing  no  better,  may 
take  up  with  what  I  have  faid,  and,  rather  than  have  no  notion  of  certainty, 
at  all,  will  flick  by  mine,  till  a  better  be  fhewed  them.  And  if  mine  tends  to 
feepticifm,  as  you  fay,  and  you  will  not  furnifh  them  with  one  that  does  not, 
what  is  it  but  to  give  way  to  feepticifm,  and  let  it  quietly  prevail  on  men,  as 
either  having  my  notion  of  certainty,  or  none  at  all?  Your  Lordfhip,  indeed, 
lays  l'omething  in  excpfe,  in  your  75th  page  j  which,  that  my  anfwer  ihay  be 
m  the  proper  place,  fhall  be  confidered,  when  we  come  there. 
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Your  Lordfhip  declares,  ££  that  you  are  utterly  againft  any  private  mints  ofP-  25. 

<c  words.”  I  know  not  what  the  publick  may  do,  for  your  particular  fatisfadion  in 
the  cafe  ;  but  till  publick  mints  of  words  are  erected,  I  know  no  remedy  for 
it,  but  that  you  muft  patiently  fuffer  this  matter  to  go  on,  in  the  fame  courfe, 
that  I  think  it  has  gone  in,  ever  fince  language  has  been  in  ufe.  Here,  in  this 
ifland,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  reaches,  I  do  not  find,  that,  ever  fince  the  Saxons 
time,  in  all  the  alterations  that  have  been  made,  in  our  language,  that  any  one 
word,  or  phrafe,  has  had  its  authority  from  the  great  feal,  or  paffed  by  ad  of 
parliament. 

When  the  dazling  metaphor  of  the  mint,  and  new  milled  words,  &c.  (which 
mightily,  as  it  feems,  delighted  your  Lordfhip,  when  you  were  writing  that  pa¬ 
ragraph)  will  give  you  leave  to  confider  this  matter,  plainly  as  it  is,  you  will 
find,  that  the  coining  of  money,  in  publickly  authorized  mints,  affords  no"  manner 
of  argument  againft  private  men’s  meddling,  in  the  introducing  new,  or  changing 
the  fignification  of  old,  words ;  every  one  of  which  alterations  always  has  its 
rife,  from  fome  private  mint.  The  cafe  in  fhort,  is  this ;  money,  by  virtue  of 
the  ftamp,  received  in  the  publick  mint,  which  vouches  its  intrinfick  worth, 
has  authority  to  pafs.  This  ufe  of  the  publick  ftamp  would  be  loft,  if  private 
men  were  fuffered  to  offer  money,  ftamped  by  themfelves.  On  the  contrary, 
words  are  offered  to  the  publick,  by  every  private  man,  coined  in  his  private 
mint,  as  he  pleafes ;  but  it  is  the  receiving  of  them  by  others,  their  very 
paffing,  that  gives  them  their  authority  and  currency,  and  not  the  mint,  they 
come  out  of.  Horace,  I  think,  has  given  a  true  account  of  this  matter,  in  a  De  Arte 
country,  very  jealous  of  any  ufurpation  upon  the  publick  authority  :  P°et* 

“  Multa  renafeentur,  qua;  jam  cecidere,  cadentque, 

<c  Quse  nunc  funt  in  honore,  vocabula,  fi  volet  ufus, 

“  Quern  penes  arbitrium  eft  &  jus  &  norma  loquendi.” 

But  yet,  whatever  change  is  made  in  the  fignification,  or  credit  of  any  word, 
by  publick  ufe,  this  change  has  always  its  beginning,  in  fome  private  mint ;  fo 
Horace  tells  us,  it  was  in  the  Roman  language,  quite  down  to  his  time  : 


. “  Ego  cur  acquirere  pauca 

<c  Si  poffum,  invideor  ?  quum  lingua  Catonis  &  Enni 
t£  Sermonem  patrium  ditaverit,  &  nova  rerum 
<£  Nomina  protulerit  ?  Licuit,  femperque  licebit, 

<f  Signatum  prasfente  nota  procudere  nomen.” 


Here  we  fee  Horace  exprefly  fays,  that  private  mints  of  words  were 
always  licenfed ;  and,  with  Horace,  I  humbly  conceive,  fo  they  will  always 
continue,  how  utterly  foever  your  Lordfhip  may  be  againft  them.  And,  there¬ 
fore,  he  that  offers,  to  the  publick,  new-milled  words,  from  his  own  private 
mint,  is  not  always,  in  that,  fo  bold  an  invader  of  the  publick  authority,  as  you 
would  make  him. 

This,  I  fay,  not  to  excufe  myfelf  in  the  prefent  cafe;  for  I  deny,  that  I 
have  at  all  changed  the  fignification  of  the  word,  certainty.  And,  therefore, 
if  you  had  pleafed,  you  might,  my  Lord,  have  fpared  your  faying  on  this 
occafion,  ££  that  it  feems  our  old  words  muft  not  now  pafs,  in  the  current  fenfe;  p.  24,  25, 
“  and  thofe  perfons  affume  too  much  authority  to  themfelves,  who  will  not 
“  fuffer  common  words  to  pafs  in  their  general  acceptation and  other  things, 
to  the  fame  purpofe,  in  this  paragraph,  till  you  had  proved,  that,  in  ftridt  pro¬ 
priety  of  fpeech,  it  could  be  faid,  that  a  man  was  certain  of  that,  which  he 
did  not  know,  but  only  believed. 

If  you  had  had  time,  in  the  heat  of  difpute,  to  have  made  a  little  refledlion, 
on  the  ufe  of  the  Englifh  word,  certainty,  in  ftrid  fpeaking,  perhaps  your  Lord¬ 
fhip  would  not  have  been  fo  forward  to  have  made  my  ufing  it,  only  for  pre- 
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cife  knowledge,  fo  enormous  an  impropriety  ;  at  lead,  you  would  not  have  ac- 
cufed  it  of  weakening  the  credibility  of  any  article  of  faith. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  people  commonly  fay,  they  are  certain  of  what  they 
barely  believe,  without  doubting.  But  it  is  as  true,  that  they  as  commonly  fay, 
that  they  know  it  too.  But  no  body  from  thence  concludes,  that  believing  is 
knowing.  As  little  can  they  conclude,  from  the  like  vulgar  way  of  fpeaking, 
that  believing  is  certainty.  All  that  is  meant  thereby,  is  no  more  but  this,  that 
the  full  affurance  of  their  faith  as  fteadily  determines  their  affent,  to  the  em¬ 
bracing  of  that  truth,  as  if  they  actually  knew  it. 

But,  however  fuch  phrafes,  as  thefe,  are  ufed  to  drew  the  deadinefs  and 
affurance  of  their  faith,  who  thus  fpeak  ;  yet  they  alter  not  the  propriety  of  our 
language,  which,  I  think,  appropriates  certainty,  only  to  knowledge,  when,  in 
drift  and  philofophical  difcourfe,  it  is,  upon  that  account,  contra-didinguidied 
to  faith ;  as,  in  this  cafe,  here,  your  Lorddiip  knows  it  is :  whereof  there  is  an 
P.  1 15.  exprefs  evidence,  in  my  fird  letter,  where  I  fay,  “  that  I  fpeak  of  belief,  and 
“  your  Lorddiip  of  certainty ;  and  that  I  meant  belief,  and  not  certainty. 
“  And  that  I  made  not  an  improper,  nor  unjudifiable  ufe  of  the  word,  cer- 
“  tainty,  in  contra-didinguifhing  it  thus  to  faith,  I  think  I  have  an  unquef- 
“  tionable  authority,  in  the  learned  and  cautious  Dr.  Cudworth,  who  fo  ufes  it: 
“  what  effence,  fays  he,  is  to  generation,  the  fame  is  certainty  of  truth,  or 
“  knowledge,  to  faith,  p.  -~£^. 

P.25.  Your  Lorddiip  fays,  “certainty  is  common  to  both  knowledge  and  faith, 
“  unlefs  I  think  it  impodible  to  be  certain,  upon  any  tedimony  whatfoever.” 
I  think  it  is  podible  to  be  certain  upon  the  tedimony  of  God  (for  that,  I  fup  - 
pofe,  you  mean)  where  I  know  that  it  is  the  tedimony  of  God :  becaufe,  in 
fuch  a  cafe,  that  tedimony  is  capable,  not  only  to  make  me  believe,  but, 
if  I  confider  it  right,  to  make  me  know  the  thing  to  be  fo ;  and  fo  I  may  be 
certain.  For  the  veracity  of  God  is  as  capable  of  making  me  know  a  propo- 
fition  to  be  true,  as  any  other  way  of  proof  can  be ;  and,  therefore,  I  do  not, 
in  fuch  a  cafe,  barely  believe,  but  know  fuch  a  propodtion  to  be  true,  and  at¬ 
tain  certainty. 

P.  26.  The  fum  of  your  accufation  is  drawn  up  thus:  “  that  I  have  appropriated 
“  certainty  to  the  perception  of  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  ideas,  in 
“  any  propodtion;  -md  now  I  dnd  this  will  not  hold,  as  to  articles  of  faith; 
“  and,  therefore,  I  will  allow  no  certainty  of  faith ;  which  you  think  is  not 
“  for  the  advantage  of  my  caufe.”  The  truth  of  the  matter  of  fa<5t  is,  in  diort, 
this ;  that  I  have  placed  knowledge  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement,  or  dif¬ 
agreement,  of  ideas.  This  definition  of  knowledge,  your  Lorddiip  faid, 
“  might  be  of  dangerous  confequence  to  that  article  of  faith,  which  you  have 
“  endeavoured  to  defend.”  This  I  denied,  and  gave  this  reafon  for  it,  viz. 
Letter  2.  that  a  dednition  of  knowledge,  whether  a  good  or  bad,  true  or  falfe  definition, 
p.  94.-98,  could  not  be  of  ill,  or  any  confequence  to  an  article  of  faith :  becaufe  a  defini¬ 
tion  of  knowledge,  which  was  one  adt  of  the  mind,  did  not  at  all  concern  faith, 
which  was  another  adt  of  the  mind,  quite  diftindt  from  it.  To  this  then,  which 
was  the  propodtion  in  queftion  between  us,  your  Lordfhip,  I  humbly  conceive, 
lliould  have  anfwered.  But,  inftead  of  that,  your  Lordfhip,  by  the  ufe  of  the 
word,  certainty,  in  a  fenfe  that  I  ufed  it  not,  (for  you  knew,  I  ufed  it,  only  for 
knowledge)  would  reprefent  me,  as  having  ftrange  notions  of  faith.  Whether 
this  be  for  the  advantage  of  your  caufe,  your  Lordfhip  will  do  well  to  con¬ 
fider. 

Upon  fuch  a  ufe  of  the  word,  certainty,  in  a  different  fenfe,  from  what  I 
P.27—31,  ufe  it  in,  the  force  of  all  your  Lorddiip  fays,  under  your  firft  head,  contained 
in  the  two  or  three  next  paragraphs,  depends,  as  I  think;  for  I  mud;  own 
(pardon  my  dulnefs)  that  I  do  not  clearly  comprehend  the  force  of  what  your 
Lorddiip  there  fays :  and  it  will  take  up  too  many  pages,  to  examine  it,  period 
P.  27,  28.  by  period.  In  diort,  therefore,  I  take  your  Lorddiip’s  meaning  to  be  this : 

“  That  there  are  fome  articles  of  faith,  viz.  the  fundamental  principles  of 
“  natural  religion,  which  mankind  may  attain  to  a  certainty  in,  by  reafon, 

“  without 
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tc  without  Revelation  ;  which,  becaufe  a  man,  that  proceeds  upon  my  grounds, 

<c  cannot  attain  to  a  certainty  in,  by  reafon,  their  credibility  to  him,  when  they 
“  are  confidered  as  purely  matters  of  faith,  will  be  weakened.”  Thofe  which 
your  Lordfhip  inftances  in,  are  the  being  of  a  God,  providence,  and  the  re¬ 
wards  and  punifhments  of  a  future  ftate. 

This  is  the  way,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  your  Lordfhip  takes  here,  to  prove 
my  grounds  of  certainty  (for  fo  you  call  my  definition  of  knowledge)  to  be  of 
dangerous  confequence  to  the  articles  of  faith. 

To  avoid  ambiguity  and  confufion,  in  the  examining  this  argument  of  your 
Lordfhip’s,  the  beft  way,  I  humbly  conceive,  will  be  to  lay  by  the  term,  cer¬ 
tainty  ;  which  your  Lordfhip  and  I  ufing  in  different  fenfes,  is  the  lefs  fit  to 
make  what  we  fay  to  one  another,  clearly  underftood  •  and  inf  lead  thereof, 
to  ufe  the  term  knowledge,  which,  with  me,  your  Lordfhip  knows,  is 
equivalent. 

Your  Lordfhip’s  proportion  then,  as  far  as  it  has  any  oppofition  to  me,  is  this, 
that  if  knowledge  be  fuppofed  to  confift  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement, 
or  difagreement,  of  ideas,  a  man  cannot  attain  to  the  knowledge,  that  thefe  pro¬ 
portions,  viz.  “  that  there  is  a  God,  a  providence,  and  rewards  and  punifli- 
“  ments  in  a  future  ftate,  are  true ;  and  therefore  the  credibility  of  thefe  articles, 

“  confidered  purely  as  matters  of  faith,  will  be  weakned  to  him.”  Wherein  there 
are  thefe  things  to  be  proved  by  your  Lordfhip. 

1.  That,  upon  my  grounds  of  knowledge,  i.  e.  upon  a  fuppoftion  that 
knowledge  confifts  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  ideas 
we  cannot  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  either  of  thofe  propofitions, 
viz.  “  that  there  is  a  God,  providence,  and  rewards  and  punifhments  in  a  future 
“  ftate.” 

2.  Your  Lordfhip  is  to  prove,  that  the  not  knowing  the  truth  of  any  pro¬ 
portion,  lefiens  the  credibility  of  it;  which,  in  fhort  amounts  to  this,  that 
want  of  knowledge  leftens  faith,  in  any  propofition  propofed.  This  is  the  pro¬ 
portion  to  be  proved,  if  your  Lordfhip  ufes  certainty,  in  the  fenfe,  I  ufe  it,  i.  e. 
for  knowledge  ;  in  which  only  ufe  of  it,  will  it  here  bear  upon  me. 

But  fnce  I  fnd  your  Lordfhip,  in  thefe  two  or  three  paragraphs;  to  ufe  the 
word,  certainty,  in  fo  uncertain  a  fenfe,  as  fometimes  to  fignify  knowledge  by  it, 
and  fometimes  believing,  in  general,  i.  e.  any  degree  of  believing;  give  me 
leave  to  add,  that  if  your  Lordfhip  means  by  thefe  words,  “  let  us  fuppofe  a  p.  2j. 
<c  perfon,  by  natural  reafon,  to  attain  to  a  certainty,  as  to  the  being  of  a  God, 

<c  &c.  i.  e.  attain  to  a  belief,  that  there  is  a  God,  &c.  or  the  foul’s  immortality,” 

I  fay,  if  you  take  certainty  in  fuch  a  fenfe,  then  it  will  be  incumbent  upon  your 
Lordfhip  to  prove,  that  if  a  man  finds  the  natural  reafon,  whereupon  he  enter¬ 
tained  the  belief  of  a  God,  or  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  uncertain,  that 
wili  weaken  the  credibility  of  thofe  fundamental  articles,  as  matters  of  faith, 
or,  which  is  in  effetft  the  fame,  that  the  weaknefs  of  the  credibility  of  any  ar¬ 
ticle  of  faith  from  reafon,  weakens  the  credibility  of  it  from  Revelation.  For  it 
is  this,  which  thefe  following  words  of  yours  import :  “  for  before,  there  was  p.  2S. 
“  a  natural  credibility  in  them,  on  the  account  of  reafon :  but  by  going  on 
“  wrong  grounds  of  certainty,  all  that  is  loft.” 

To  prove  the  firft  of  thefe  propofitions,  viz.  that  upon  the  fuppofition,  that 
knowledge  confifts  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  ideas, 
we  cannot  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  this  propofition,  that  there 
is  a  God ;  your  Lordfhip  urges,  that  I  have  faid,  “  that  no  idea  proves  the  exif- 
«  tence  of  the  thing,  without  itfelf ;”  which  argument,  reduced  to  form,  will 
ftand  thus ;  if  it  be  true,  as  I  fay,  that  no  idea  proves  the  exiftence  of  the 
thing  without  itfelf,  then  upon  the  fuppofition  that  knowledge  confifts  in  the 
perception  of  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  ideas,  we  cannot  attain  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth  of  this  propofition,  “  that  there  is  a  God  ;”  which  ar¬ 
gument  io  manifeftly  proves  not,  that  there  needs  no  more  to  be  faid  to  it,  than 
to  defire  that  confequence  to  be  proved. 
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Again,  as  to  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  your  Lordfhip  urges,  that  I  have 

P  28.faid  that  I  cannot  know  but  that  “  matter  may  think  ”  therefore  upon  my 
ground  of  knowledge,  i.  e.  upon  a  fuppofition,  that  knowledge  confifts  in  the 
perception  of  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  ideas,  there  is  an  end  of  the 
foul’s  immortality.  This  confequence  I  mull  alfo  defire  your  Lordfhip  to  prove : 
only  I  crave  leave,  by  the  by,  to  point  out  fome  things,  in  thefe  paragraphs, 
too  remarkable  to  be  paffed  over,  without  any  notice. 

P.  28.  One  is,  that  you  “  fuppofe  a  man  is  made  certain,  upon  my  general  grounds 
“  of  certainty,”  i.  e.  knows  by  the  perception  of  the  agreement,  or  difagree¬ 
ment,  of  ideas,  that  there  is  a  God,  and  yet  “  upon  a  further  examination  of 
“  my  method,  he  finds  that  the  way  of  ideas  will  not  do.”  Here,  my  Lord,  if 
by  my  grounds  of  certainty,  my  method,  and  my  way  of  ideas,  you  mean  one 
and  the  fame  thing  ;  then  your  words  will  have  a  confiftency,  and  tend  to  the 
fame  point.  But  then,  I  muft  beg  jour  Lordfhip  to  confider,  that  your  fuppo¬ 
fition  carries  a  contradiction  in  it,  viz.  that  your  Lordfhip  fuppofes,  that  by  my 
wounds,  my  method,  and  my  way  of  certainty,  a  man  is  made  certain,  and  not 
made  certain,  that  there  is  a  God.  If  your  Lordfhip  means  here,  by  my 
wounds  of  certainty,  my  method,  and  my  way  of  ideas,  different  things  (as  it 
feems  to  me,  you  do)  then,  whatever  your  Lordfhip  may  fuppofe  here,  it  makes 
nothing  to  the  point  in  hand,  which  is  to  fhew,  that,  by  this  my  ground  of 
certainty,  viz.  that  knowledge  confifts  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement,  or 
difagreement,  of  ideas ;  a  man  firft  attains  to  a  knowledge  that  there  is  a  God, 
and  afterwards,  by  the  fame  grounds  of  certainty,  he  comes  to  lofe  the  knowledge 
that  there  is  a  God  ,  which,  to  me,  feems  little  lefs  than  a  contradiction. 

’Tis  likely  your  Lordfhip  will  fay,  you  mean  no  fuch  thing  ;  for  you  allege 
this  propofition,  “  that  no  idea  proves  the  exiftence  of  any  thing,  without  it- 
felf,”  and  give  that  as  an  inftance,  that  my  way  of  ideas  will  not  do,  i.  e.  will 
not’ prove  the  being  of  a  God.  ’Tis  true,  your  Lordfhip  does  fo.  But  withal, 
my  Lord,  ’tis  as  true,  that  this  propofition,  fuppofing  it  to  be  mine  (for  it  is  not 
here  fet  down,  in  my  words)  contains  not  my  method,  or  way,  or  notion  of 
certainty  ;  tho’  ’tis,  in  that  fenfe  alone,  that  it  can  here  be  ufeful  to  your  Lord¬ 
fhip,  to  call  it  my  method,  or  the  way  by  ideas. 

Your  Lordfhip  undertakes  to  fhew,  that  my  defining  knowledge  to  confift  in 
the  perception  of  the  argeement,  or  difagreement,  of  ideas,”  weakens  the  credi¬ 
bility  of  this  fundamental  article  of  faith,”  that  there  is  a  God :  what  is  your 
Lordfhip’s  proof  of  it  ?  Juft  this :  the  faying  that  no  idea  proves  the  exiftence 
of  the  thing,  without  itfelf,  will  not  do  ;  ergo,  the  faying  that  knowledge  con¬ 
fifts  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement,  or  difagreement  of  ideas,  weakens  the 
credibility  of  this  fundamental  article.  This,  my  Lord,  feems  to  me  no  proof ; 
and  all  that  I  can  find,  that  is  offered  to  make  it  a  proof,  is  only  your  calling 
thefe  propofttions  “  my  general  grounds  of  certainty,  my  method  of  proceeding, 
“  the  way  of  ideas,  and  my  own  principles  in  point  of  reafon  j”  as  if  that  made 
thefe  two  propofitions  the  fame  thing,  and  whatfoever  were  a  confequence  of 
one,  may  be  charged  as  a  confequence  of  the  other  :  tho’  it  be  vifible,  that  tho’ 
the  latter  of  thefe  be  ever  fo  falfe,  or  ever  fo  far  from  being  a  proof  of  a  God, 
yet  it  will  by  no  means  thence  follow,  that  the  former  of  them,  viz.  that 
knowledge  confifts  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  ideas, 
weakens  the  credibility  of  that  fundamental  article.  But  it  is  but  for  your 
Lordfhip  to  call  them  both,  “  the  way  of  ideas,”  and  that  is  enough. 

That  I  may  not  be  accufed  by  your  Lordfhip  “  for  unfair  and  difingenuous 
“  dealing,  for  reprefenting  this  matter  fo  3”  I  fhall  here  fet  down  your  Lordfhip’s 
P.  27.  words  at  large:  “  let  us  now  fuppofe  a  perfon,  by  natural  reafon,  to  attain  to  a 
“  certainty,  as  to  the  being  of  God,  and  immortality  of  the  foul  j  and  he  pro- 
“  ceeds  upon  J.  L’s  general  grounds  of  certainty,  from  the  agreement,  or  difa- 
"  greement,  of  ideas  j  and  fo  from  the  ideas  of  God  and  the  foul,  he  is  made  cer- 
“  tain  of  thefe  two  points  before-mentioned.  But  let  us  again  fuppofe,  that  fuch  a 
“  perfon,  upon  a  farther  examination  of  J.  L’s  method  of  proceeding,  finds  that 
“  the  way  of  ideas,  in  thefe  cafes,  will  not  do  j”  for  no  idea  proves  the  exiftence 

of 
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“  the  thing  without  itfelf,  any  more  than  the  pi&ure  of  man  proves  his  being, 

“  or  the  vifions  of  a  dream  make  a  true  hiftory  (which  are  J.  L’s  own  exprel- 
“  fions)  and,  for  the  foul,  he  cannot  be  certain,  but  that  matter  may  think, 

“  (as  J.  L.  affirms)  and  then,  what  becomes  of  the  foul’s  immateriality  (and 
“  conlequently  immortality)  from  its  operations  ?  But  for  all  this,  fays  j.  L. 

“  his  affiirance  of  faith  remains  firm,  on  its  own  balls.  Now  you  appeal  to 
“  any  man  of  fenfe,  whether  the  finding  the  uncertainty  of  his  own  principles, 

“  which  he  went  upon  in  point  of  reafon,  doth  not  weaken  the  credibility  of 
tc  thefe  fundamental  articles,  when  they  are  confidered  purely  as  matters  of 
“  faith  ?  For  before,  there  was  a  natural  credibility  in  them,  on  the  account  of 
“  reafon ;  but  by  going  on  wrong  grounds  of  certainty,  all  that  is  loft  3  and, 

“  inftead  of  being  certain,  he  is  more  doubtful  than  ever.”  Thefe  are  your 
Lordffiip’s  own  words 3  and  now  I  appeal  to  any  man  of  fenfe,  whether  they 
contain  any  other  argument  againft  my  placing  of  certainty,  as  I  do,  but  this,  ' 
viz.  a  man  miftakes,  and  thinks  that  this  propofition,  no  idea  proves  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  the  thing  without  itfelf,  fhews  that,  in  the  way  of  ideas,  one  cannot 
prove  a  God  j  ergo,  this  propofition,  “  certainty  confifts  in  the  perception  of  the 

agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  ideas,  weakens  the  credibility  of  this  fun- 
<e  damental  article,  that  there  is  a  God.”  And  fo,  of  the  immortality  of  the 
foul  j  becaufe,  I  fay,  I  know  not  but  matter  may  think 3  your  Lordffiip  would 
infer,  ergo,  my  definition  of  certainty  weakens  the  credibility  of  the  revelation 
of  the  foul’s  immortality. 

Your  Lordffiip  is  pleafed  here  to  call  this  propofition,  cc  that  knowledge,  or 
tc  certainty  confifts  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of 
“  ideas,”  my  general  grounds  of  certainty 3  as  if  I  had  fome  more  particular 
grounds  of  certainty.  Whereas  I  have  no  other  ground,  or  notion,  of  certainty 
but  this  one  alone 5  all  my  notion  of  certainty  is  contained  in  that  one  parti¬ 
cular  propofition  :  but,  perhaps  your  Lordffiip  did  it,  that  you  might  make  the 
propofition  above-quoted,  viz.  “  no  idea  proves  the  exiftence  of  the  thing  with- 
<c  out  itfelf,  under  the  title,  you  give  it,  of  the  way  of  ideas,  pafs  for  one  of 
<c  my  particular  grounds  of  certainty  3”  whereas  it  is  no  more  any  ground  of 
certainty  of  mine,  or  definition  of  knowledge,  than  any  other  propofition  in 
my  book. 

An  other  thing,  very  remarkable,  in  what  your  Lordffiip  here  fays,  is, 
that  you  make  the  failing  to  attain  knowledge,  by  any  way  of  certainty,  in 
fome  particular  inftances,  to  be  the  finding  the  uncertainty  of  the  way  itfelf 5 
which  is  all  one  as  to  fay,  that  if  a  man  miffes  by  algebra,  the  certain  know¬ 
ledge  of  fome  propofitions  in  mathematics,  therefore  he  finds  the  way,  or 
principles,  of  algebra  to  be  uncertain,  or  falfe.  This  is  your  Lordfhip’s  way  of 
reafoning  here :  your  Lordffiip  quotes  out  of  me,  “  that  I  fay,  no  idea  proves 
“  the  exiftence  of  the  thing,  without  itfelf  3”  and  that  I  fay,  “  that  one  cannot 
“  be  certain,  that  matter  cannot  think  From  whence  your  Lordfhip  argues, 
that  he,  who  fays  fo,  cannot  attain  to  certainty,  that  there  is  a  God,  or  that  the 
foul  is  immortal  3  and  thereupon  your  Lordfhip  concludes,  “  he  finds  the  un- 
«  certainty  of  the  principles  he  went  upon,  in  point  of  reafon,”  i.  e.  that  he  P.  28. 
finds  this  principle,  or  ground  of  certainty,  he  went  upon,  in  reafoning,  viz. 
that  certainty,  or  knowledge,  confifts  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement,  or 
difagreement,  of  ideas,  to  be  uncertain.  For  if  your  Lordffiip  means  here, 

“  by  principles  he  went  upon,  in  point  of  reafon,”  any  thing  elfe,  but  that  de¬ 
finition  of  knowledge,  which  your  Lordffiip  calls,  my  way,  method,  grounds, 

&c.  of  certainty,  which  I  and  others,  to  the  endangering  fome  articles  of  faith, 
go  upon 3  I  crave  leave  to  fay,  it  concerns  nothing  at  all  the  argument,  your 
Lordffiip  is  upon,  which  is  to  prove,  that  the  placing  of  certainty  in  the  per¬ 
ception  of  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  ideas  may  be  of  dangerous  con- 
fequence  to  any  article  of  faith. 

Your  Lordffiip,  in  the  next  place,  fays,  “  before  we  can  believe  any  thing,  p.  29,  30 
«  upon  the  account  of  revelation,  we  muft  fuppofe  there  is  a  God.”  What  ufe 
does  your  Lordffiip  make  of  this  ?  Your  Lordffiip  thus  argues  3  but  by  my  way  of 
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certainty,  a  man  is  made  uncertain,  whether  there  be  a  God,  or  no :  for  that 

P.  29. to  me  is  the  meaning  of  thofe  words,  “  how  can  his  faith  hand  firm,  as  to  divine 
“  revelation,  when  he  is  made  uncertain,  by  his  own  way,  whether  there  be  a 
“  God,  or  no  ?  or  they  can  to  me  mean  nothing,  to  the  queftion  in  hand.” 
What  is  the  conclufion  from  hence  ?  This  it  mult  be,  or  nothing  to  the  purpofe ; 
ergo,  my  definition  of  knowledge,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  my  placing  of 
certainty  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  ideas,  leaves 
not  the  articles  of  faith  the  fame  credibility  they  had  before. 

To  excufe  my  dulnefs,  in  not  being  able  to  comprehend  this  confequence. 
Ibid,  pray,  my  Lord,  confider,  that  your  Lordlhip  fays :  “  before  we  can  believe  any 
“  thing,  upon  the  account  of  revelation,  it  mull;  be  fuppofed  that  there  is  a 
<c  God.”  But  cannot  he,  who  places  certainty  in  the  perception  of  the  agree¬ 
ment,  or  difagreement,  of  ideas,  fuppofe  there  is  a  God  ? 

But  your  Lordlhip  means  by  fuppofe,  that;  one  muft  be  certain  that  there  is 
a  God.  Let  it  be  fo,  and  let  it  be  your  L^rdlhip’s  privilege  in  controverfy, 
to  ufe  one  word  for  another,  tho’  of  a  different  Signification,  as,  I  think,  to 
fuppofe,  and  be  certain,  are 5  cannot  one  that  places  certainty  in  the  perception 
of  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  ideas,  be  certain  there  is  a  God  ?  I  can 
allure  you,  my  Lord,  I  am  certain  there  is  a  God  5  and  yet,  I  own,  that  I 
place  certainty  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  ideas : 
Nay,  I  dare  venture  to  fay  to  your  Lordlhip,  that  I  have  proved  there  is  a 
God,  and  fee  no  inconfiftency  at  all,  between  thefe  two  propofitions,  that 
certainty  confifts  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  ideas, 
and  that  it  is  certain  there  is  a  God.  So  that  this  my  notion  of  certainty,  this 
definition  of  knowledge,  for  any  thing  your  Lordlhip  has  faid  to  the  contrary, 
leaves,  to  this  fundamental  article,  the  fame  credibility,  and  the  fame  certainty 
it  had  before. 

P.29.  Your  Lordlhip  fays  farther,  tc  to  fuppofe  divine  revelation,  wemuftbecer- 
“  tain,  that  there  is  a  principle  above  matter  and  motion  in  the  world.”  Here 
again,  my  Lord,  your  way  of  writing  makes  work  for  my  ignorance  3  and  be¬ 
fore  I  can  either  admit,  or  deny  this  propofition,  or  judge  what  force  it  has,  to 
prove  the  propofition  in  queftion,  I  muft  diftinguilh  it  into  thefe  different  fenfes, 
which,  I  think,  your  Lordfhip’s  way  of  fpeaking  may  comprehend.  For  your 
Lordlhip  may  mean  it  thus  3  “  to  fuppofe  divine  revelation,  we  muft  be  certain, 
“  i.  e.  we  muft  believe,  that  there  is  a  principle  above  matter  and  motion  in 
“  the  world-”  Or  your  Lordlhip  may  mean  thus,  “  we  muft  be  certain,  i.  e. 
‘c  we  muft  know,  that  there  is  fomething  above  matter  and  motion  in  the  world.” 
In  the  next  place,  your  Lordlhip  may  mean,  by  fomething  above  matter  and 
motion,  either  limply  an  intelligent  being  3  for  knowledge,  without  determining, 
what  being  it  is  in,  is  a  principle  above  matter  and  motion  :  or  your  Lordlhip 
may  mean  an  immaterial,  intelligent  being.  So  that  this  undetermined  way  of 
expreffing,  includes,  at  leaft,  four  diftind  propofitions,  whereof  fome  are  true, 
and  others  not  fo.  For, 

1.  My  Lord,  if  your  Lordlhip  means,  that  to  fuppofe  a  divine  revelation, 
a  man  muft  be  certain,  i.  e.  muft  certainly  know,  that  there  is  an  intelligent 
being  in  the  world,  and  that  that  intelligent  being  is  immaterial,  from 
whence  that  revelation  comes  3  I  deny  it.  For  a  man  may  fuppofe  reve¬ 
lation,  upon  the  belief  of  an  intelligent  being,  from  whence  it  comes,  with¬ 
out  being  able  to  make  out  to  himfelf,  by  a  fcientifical  reafoning,  that  there 
is  fuch  a  being.  A  proof  whereof,  I  humbly  conceive,  are  the  Anthropomor- 
phites  among  the  chriftians,  heretofore,  who,  neverthelefs,  rejeded  not  the 
revelation  of  the  New  Teftament :  and  he  that  will  talk  with  illiterate  peo¬ 
ple,  in  this  age,  will,  I  doubt  not,  find  many,  who  believe  the  bible  to  be 
the  word  of  God,  though  they  imagine  God  himfelf,  in  the  lhape  of  an  old 
man  fitting  in  heaven  3  which  they  could  not  do,  if  they  knew,  i.  e.  had  ex¬ 
amined  and  underftood  any  demonftration,  whereby  he  is  proved  to  be  imma¬ 
terial,  without  which  they  cannot  know  it. 
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2.  If  your  Lordfhip  means,  that  to  fuppofe  a  divine  revelation,  it  is  ne- 
teffary  to  know,  that  there  is  limply  an  intelligent  being ;  this  alfo  I  deny. 

For  to  fuppofe  a  divine  revelation,  is  not  neceffary  that  a  man  Ihould  know 
that  there  is  fuch  an  intelligent  being  in  the  world :  I  fay,  know,  i.  e.  from 
things,  that  he  does  know,  demonllratively  deduce  the  proof  of  fuch  a 
being  :  it  is  enough,  for  the  receiving  divine  revelation,  to  believe,  that  there 
is  fuch  a  being,  without  having,  by  demonftration,  attained  to  the  knowledge 
that  there  is  a  God.  Every  one,  that  believes  right,  does  not  always  reafon 
exa&ly,  efpecially  in  abftradt,  metaphyfical  fpeculations :  and  if  no-body  can 
believe  the  bible  to  be  of  divine  revelation,  but  he,  that  clearly  comprehends 
the  whole  deduction,  and  fees  the  evidence  of  the  demonftration,  wherein 
the  exiftence  of  an  intelligent  being,  on  whofe  will  all  other  beings  depend, 
is  fcientifically  proved ;  there  are,  I  fear,  but  few  chriftians,  among  illiterate 
people,  to  look  no  farther.  He  that  believes  there  is  a  God,  tho’  he  does 
no  more  than  believe  it,  and  has  not  attained  to  the  certainty  of  knowledge,  i.  e. 
does  not  fee  the  evident  demonftration  of  it,  has  ground  enough  to  admit 
of  divine  revelation.  The  apoftle  tells  us,  “  that  he  that  will  come  to  God,- 
“  muft  believe  that  he  is  •”  but  I  do  not  remember  the  fcripture  any  where 
fays,  that  he  muft  know  that  he  is. 

3.  In  the  next  place,  if  your  Lordfhip  means,  that  “  to  fuppofe  divine  reve- 
“  lation,  a  man  muft  be  certain,”  i.  e.  explicitly  believe,  that  there  is  a  per¬ 
fectly  immaterial  being ;  I  fhall  leave  it  to  your  Lordfhip’s  conlideration,  whe¬ 
ther  it  may  not  be  ground  enough  for  the  fuppofition  of  a  revelation,  to  believe 
that  there  is  an  all-knowing,  unerring  being,  who  can  neither  deceive,  nor  be 
deceived,  without  a  man’s  precifely  determining  in  his  thoughts,  whether  that 
unerring,  omnifcient  being  be  immaterial,  or  no.  It  is  paft  all  doubt,  that 
every  one,  that  examines  and  reafons  right,  may  come  to  a  certainty  that 
God  is  perfectly  immaterial :  but  it  may  be  a  queftion,  whether  every  one 
who  believes  a  revelation  to  be  from  God,  may  have  entered  into  the  difqui- 
fition  of  the  immateriality  of  his  being :  whether,  I  fay,  every  ignorant  day- 
labourer,  who  believes  the  bible  to  be  the  word  of  God,  has,  in  his  mind, 
confidered  materiality  and  immateriality,  and  does  explicitly  believe  God  to 
be  immaterial,  I  fhall  leave  to  your  Lordfhip  to  determine,  if  you  think  fit, 
more  exprefly  than  your  words  do  here. 

4.  If  your  Lordfhip  means,  “  that  to  fuppofe  a  divine  revelation,  a  man 
“  muft  be  certain,  i.  e.  believe,  that  there  is  a  fupreme,  intelligent  being,”  from 
whence  it  comes,  who  can  neither  deceive,  nor  be  deceived ;  I  grant  it  to 
be  true. 

These  being  the  feveral  propofitions,  either  of  which  may  be  meant,  in 
your  Lordfhip’s  fo  general,  and,  to  me,  doubtful,  way  of  exprefting  yourfelf ; 
to  avoid  the  length,  which,  a  particular  anfwer  to  each  of  them,  would  run 
me  into,  I  will  venture  (and  it  is  a  venture  to  anfwer,  to  an  ambiguous  pro¬ 
portion  in  one  fenfe,  when  the  author  has  the  liberty  of  faying,  he  meant  it 
in  another ;  a  great  convenience  of  general,  loofe,  and  doubtful  expreffions ! 

I  will,  I  fay,  venture)  to  anfwer  to  it,  in  the  fenfe,  I  guefs  moft  fuited  to  your 
Lordfhip’s  purpofe  ;  and  fee  what  your  Lordfhip  proves  by  it.  I  will,  there¬ 
fore,  fuppofe  your  Lordfhip’s  reafoning  to  be  this ;  that, 

“  To  fuppofe  divine  revelation,  a  man  muft  be  certain,  i.  e.  believe,  that 
“  there  is  a  principle  above  matter  and  motion,  i.  e.  an  immaterial,  intelligent 
“  being,  in  the  world.”  Let  it  be  foj  what  does  your  Lordfhip  infer? 

“  Therefore  upon  the  principle  of  certainty,  by  ideas,  he  [i.  e.  he  that  places  P •  29. 

“  certainty  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  ideas]  can- 
“  not  be  certain  of  [i.  e.  believe]  this.”  This  confequence  feems  a  little  ftrange, 
but  your  Lordfhip  proves  it  thus  j  “  becaufe  he  does  not  know,  but  matter 
“  may  think  which  argument,  put  into  form,  will  ftand  thus ; 

If  one,  who  places  certainty  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement,  or  dif¬ 
agreement,  of  ideas,  does  not  know,  but  matter  may  think ;  then,  whoever 
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places  certainty  fo,  cannot  believe,  there  is  an  immaterial,  intelligent  being,  in 
the  world. 

But  there  is  one,  who,  placing  certainty  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement, 
or  difagreement,  of  ideas,  does  not  know,  but  matter  may  think : 

Ergo,  whoever  places  certainty  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement, 
or  difagreement,  of  ideas,  cannot  believe  that  there  is  an  intelligent,  immaterial 
being. 

This  argumentation  is  fo  defective,  in  every  part  of  it,  that,  for  fear  I 
fhould  be  thought  to  make  an  argument,  for  your  Lordfhip,  in  requital  for 
the  anfwer  your  Lordfhip  made  for  me,  I  muft  defire  the  reader  to  confider, 
your  Lordfhip  fays,  “  we  muft  be  certain  ;  he  cannot  be  certain,  becaufe  he 
“  doth  not  know  which,  in  fhort,  is,  we  cannot,  becaufe  he  cannot;  and 
he  cannot,  becaufe  he  doth  not.  This  confidered,  will  juftify  the  fyllogifm  I 
have  made,  to  contain  your  Lordfhip’s  argument,  in  its  full  force. 

I  come,  therefore,  to  the  fyllogifm  itfelf,  and  there  firft,  I  deny  the  minor, 
which  is  this: 

“  There  is  one  who,  placing  certainty  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement, 
“  or  difagreement,  of  ideas,  doth  not  know,  but  matter  may  think.” 

I  begin  with  this,  becaufe  this  is  the  foundation  of  all  your  Lordfhip’s  ar¬ 
gument  ;  and,  therefore,  I  defire  your  Lordfhip  would  produce  any  one,  who, 
placing  certainty  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  ideas, 
does  not  know  but  matter  may  think. 

The  reafon,  why  I  prefs  this,  is,  becaufe,  I  fuppofe,  your  Lordfhip  means 
me  here,  and  would  have  it  thought,  that  I  fay,  I  do  not  know  but  that  matter 
may  think :  but  that  I  do  not  fay  fo ;  nor  any  thing  elfe,  from  whence  may  be  in¬ 
ferred,  what  your  Lordfhip  adds,  in  the  annexed  words,  if  they  can  be  inferred 
from  it ;  “  and  confequently,  all  revelation  may  be  nothing,  but  the  effedts  of  an 
“  exalted  fancy,  or  the  heats  of  a  difordered  imagination,  as  Spinofa  affirmed 
On  the  contrary,  I  do  fay,  “it  is  impoffible  to  conceive  that  matter,  either 
“  with,  or  without,  motion,  could  have  originally  in,  and  from,  itfelf  percep- 
“  tion  and  knowledge.”  And,  having  in  that  chapter  eftablifhed  this  truth, 
that  there  is  an  eternal,  immaterial,  knowing  being ;  I  think  no  body,  but 
your  Lordfhip,  could  have  imputed  to  me,  the  doubting,  that  there  was  fuch 
a  being,  becaufe,  I  fay,  in  another  place,  and  to  another  purpofe,  “  it  is  im¬ 
poffible  for  us,  by  the  contemplation  of  our  own  ideas,  without  revelation, 
to  difcover,  whether  omnipotency  has  not  given  to  fome  fyftems  of  mat¬ 
ter,  fitly  difpofed,  a  power  to  perceive  and  think,  cr  elfe  joined  and  fixed 
to  matter,  fo  difpofed,  a  thinking,  immaterial  fubftance :  it  being,  in  refpedt 
of  our  notions,  not  much  more  remote  from  our  comprehenfions,  to  con¬ 
ceive,  that  God  can,  if  he  pleafes,  fuperadd  to  our  idea  of  matter,  a  faculty 
“  of  thinking,  than  that  he  fhould  fuperadd  to  it,  another  fubftance,  with  a 
“  faculty  of  thinking.”  From  my  frying  thus,  that  God  (whom  I  have 
proved  to  be  an  immaterial  being)  by  his  omnipotency,  may,  for  ought  we 
know,  fuperadd,  to  fome  parts  of  matter,  a  faculty  of  thinking,  it  requires 
fome  fkill,  for  any  one,  to  reprefent  me,  as  your  Lordfhip  does  here,  as  one 
ignorant,  or  doubtful,  whether  matter  may  not  think ;  to  that  degree,  “  that  I 
“  am  not  certain,  or  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  principle  above  matter  and 
motion  in  the  world ;  and  confequently  all  revelation  may  be  nothing,  but 
the  effects  of  an  exalted  fancy,  or  the  heats  of  a  difordered  imagination,  as 
Spinofa  affirmed.”  For  thus  J,  or  fomebody  elfe  (whom  I  defire  your  Lord¬ 
fhip  to  produce)  ftands  painted,  in  this  your  Lordfhip’s  argument,  from  the 
fuppofition  of  a  divine  revelation ;  which  your  Lordfhip  brings  here  to  prove, 
that  the  defining  of  knowledge,  as  I  do,  to  confift  in  the  perception  of  the 
agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  ideas,  weakens  the  credibility  of  the  articles  of 
the  chriftian  faith. 

But  if  your  Lordfh ip  thinks  it  fo  dangerous  a  polition  to  fay,  “  it  is  not 
“  much  harder  for  us  to  conceive,  that  God  can,  if  he  pleafes,  fuperadd,  to 
matter,  a  faculty  of  thinking,  than  that  he  fhould  fuperadd  to  it,  another 
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“  fubftance,  with  a  faculty  of  thinking;”  (which  is  the  utmoft  I  have  faid,  con¬ 
cerning  the  faculty  of  thinking  in  matter:  )  I  humble  conceive,  it  would  be 
more  to  your  purpofe  to  prove,  that  the  infinite,  omnipotent  Creator  of  all 
things,  out  of  nothing,  cannot,  if  he  pleafes,  fuperadd  to  fome  parcels  of 
matter,  difpofed  as  he  fees  fit,  a  faculty  of  thinking,  which  the  reft  of  mat¬ 
ter  has  not ;  rather  than  to  reprefent  me,  with  that  candour,  your  Lordlhip 
does,  as  one,  who  fo  far  makes  matter  a  thinkifig  thing,  as  thereby  to  queftion 
the  being  of  a  principle,  above  matter  and  motion,  in  the  world,  and  confe- 
quently  to  take  away  all  revelation  which,  how  natural  and  genuine  a  repre- 
fentation  it  is  of  my  fenfe,  exprefled  in  the  paflages  of  my  Eflay,  which  I  have 
above  fet  down,  I  humbly  fiubmit  to  the  reader’s  judgment,  and  your  Lord¬ 
fhip’s  zeal  for  truth,  to  determine ;  and  fhall  not  ftay  to  examine,  whether  man 
may  not  have  an  exalted  fancy,  and  the  heats  of  a  difordered  imagination, 
equally  overthrowing  divine  revelation,  tho’  the  po\Ver  of  thinking  be  placed 
only  in  an  immaterial  fubftance. 

I  come  now  to  the  fequel  of  your  major,  which  is  this : 

“  If  any  one,  who  places  certainty  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement,  or 
“  difagreement,  of  ideas,  does  not  know,  but  matter  may  think ;  then,  who- 
<c  ever  places  certainty  fo,  cannot  believe  there  is  an  immaterial,  intelligent 
“  being  in  the  world.” 

The  confequence  here  is  from  does  not,  to  cannot,  which  I  cannot  but  won¬ 
der  to  find,  in  an  argument  of  your  Lordfhip’s.  For  he  that  does  not,  to  day, 
believe,  or  know,  that  matter  cannot  be  fo  ordered  by  God’s  omnipotency,  as  to 
think  (if  that  fubverts  the  belief  of  an  immaterial,  intelligent  being  in  the 
world)  may  know,  or  believe,  it  to-morrow ;  or,  if  he  fhould  never  know,  or 
believe  it,  yet  others,  who  define  knowledge,  as  he  does,  may  know,  or  believe 
it :  unlefs  your  Lordlhip  can  prove,  that  it  is  impoflible  for  any  one,  who  defines 
knowledge  to  confift  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of 
ideas,  to  know,  or  believe,  that  matter  cannot  think.  Bat  this,  as  I  remember, 
your  Lordlhip  has  not,  any  where,  attempted  to  prove.  And  yet  without  this, 
your  Lordfhip’s  way  of  reafoning  is  no  more,  than  to  argue,  that  one  cannot  do 
a  thing,  becaufe  another  does  not  do  it.  And  yet,  upon  this  ftrange  confequence, 
is  built  all,  that  your  Lordfhip  brings  here  to  prove,  that  my  definition  of 
knowledge  weakens  the  credibility  of  articles  of  faith,  v.  g. 

It  weakens  the  credibility  of  this  fundamental  article  of  faith,  that  there 
is  a  God!  How  fo  ?  Becaufe  I,  who  have  fo  defined  knowledge,  fay  in  my  Eflay, 

“  That  the  knowledge  of  the  exiftence  of  any  other  thing  [but  of  God]  we  B.  iv.  c. 
cc  can  have  only  by  fenfation:  For  there  being  no  neceflfary  connexion,  of  real  § *• 

“  exiftence,  with  any  idea,  a  man  hath  in  his  memory,  nor  of  any  other  exif- 
«  tence,  but  that  of  God,  with  the  exiftence  of  any  particular  man ;  no  par- 
“  ticular  man  can  know  the  exiftence  of  any  other  being,  but  only  when,  by 
“  actual  operating  upon  him,  it  makes  itfelf  perceived  by  him :  for  the  having 
“  the  idea  of  any  thing,  in  our  mind,  no  more  proves  the  exiftence  of  that 
‘c  thing,  than  the  piefture  of  a  man  evidences  his  being  in  the  world,  or  the 
“  vifions  of  a  dream  make  thereby  a  true  hiftory.”  For  fo  are  the  words  of  p.  28, 
my  book,  and  not,  as  your  Lordfhip  has  been  pleafed  to  fet  them  down  here  : 
and  they  were  well  chofen  by  your  Lordlhip,  to  fhew,  that  the  way  of  ideas 
would  not  do  ;  i.  e.  in  my  way  by  ideas,  I  cannot  prove  there  is  a  God. 

But  fuppofing  I  had  faid  in  that  place,  or  any  other,  that  which  would  hin¬ 
der  the  proof  of  a  God,  as  I  have  not,  might  I  not  fee  my  error,  and  alter,  or 
renounce,  that  opinion,  without  changing  my  definition  of  knowledge  ?  Or  could 
not  another  man,  who  defined  knowledge,  as  I  do,  avoid  thinking,  as  your 
Lordlhip  fays,  I  fay,  “  that  no  idea  proves  the  exiftence  of  the  thing,  without 
“  itfelf and  fo  be  able,  notwithstanding  my  faying  fo,  to  prove  that  there  is 
a  God  ? 

Again,  your  Lordlhip  argues,  that  my  definition  of  knowledge  weakens 
the  credibility  of  the  articles  of  faith,  becaufe  it  takes  away  revelation ;  and 
Vol.  I.  6  N  your 
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your  proof  of  that  is,  “  becaufe  I  do  not  know,  whether  matter  may  not 
“  think.” 

The  fame  fort  of  argumentation  your  Lordihip  goes  on  with,  in  the  next 
P.  30.  page,  where  you  fay ;  “  again,  before  there  can  be  any  fuch  thing,  as  aflurance 
“  of  faith,  upon  divine  revelation,  there  muft  be  a  certainty,  as  to  fenfe  and 
“  tradition ;  for  there  can  be  no  revelation  pretended  now,  without  immediate 
“  infpiration ;  and  the  bafis  of  our  faith  is  a  revelation,  contained  in  an  ancient 
“  book,  whereof  the  parts  were  delivered  at  diftant  times,  but  conveyed  down 
“  to  us,  by  an  univerfal  tradition.  But  now,  what  if  my  grounds  of  certainty 
“  can  give  us  no  aflurance,  as  to  thefe  things?  Your  Lordihip  fays,  you  do  not 
“  mean,  that  they  cannot  demon  (Irate  matters  of  fact,  which  it  were  moll;  un- 
“  real'onable  to  expert,  but  that  thele  grounds  of  certainty  make  all  things  un- 
“  certain ;  for  your  Lordihip  thinks,  you  have  proved,  th.  t  this  way  of  ideas 
“  cannot  give  a  fatisfa&ory  account,  as  to  the  exillence  of  the  plained;  objects  of 
“  fenfe  j”  becaufe  reafon  cannot  perceive  the  connexion  between  the  objedts  and 
the  ideas :  “  how  then  can  we  arrive  to  any  certainty,  in  perceiving  thole  ob- 
“  jedts  by  their  ideas  ?” 

All  the  force  of  wliich  argument  lies  in  this,  that  I  have  faid  (or  am  fup- 
pofed  to  have  faid,  or  to  hold ;  for  that  I  ever  faid  fo,  I  do  not  remember) 
that  “  reafon  cannot  perceive  the  connexion  between  the  objedts  and  the  ideas 
Ergo,  whoever  holds  that  knowledge  confids  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement, 
or  disagreement,  of  ideas,  cannot  have  any  aflurance  of  faith,  upon  divine  re¬ 
velation. 

My  Lord,  let  that  propofition,  viz.  “  that  reafon  cannot  perceive  the  con- 
“  nexion  between  the  objedts  and  the  ideas,”  be  mine,  as  much  as  your  Lord- 
Ihip  pleafes,  and  let  it  be  as  inconiiftent,  as  you  pleafe,  with  the  aflurance  of 
faith,  upon  divine  revelation ;  how  will  it  follow,  from  thence,  that  the  placing 
of  certainty  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  ideas,  is  the 
caufe,  that  “  there  cannot  be  any  fuch  thing,  as  the  aflurance  of  faith,  upon 
“  divine  revelation,”  to  any  body  ?  Tho’  I,  who  hold  knowledge  to  conlift  in 
the  perception  of  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  ideas,  have  the  misfortune 
to  run  into  this  error,  viz.  “  that  reafon  cannot  perceive  the  connexion  between 
“  the  objedts  and  the  ideas,”  which  is  inconiiftent  with  the  aflurance  of  faith 
upon  divine  revelation  ;  yet  it  is  not  neceflary  that  all  others,  who  with  me  hold, 
that  certainty  confifts  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of 
ideas,  Ihould  alfo  hold,  “  that  reafon  cannot  perceive  the  connexion  between 
<c  the  objedts  and  the  ideas,”  or  that  I  myfelf  Ihould  always  hold  it :  unlels  your 
Lordihip  will  fay,  that  whoever  places  certainty,  as  I  do,  in  the  perception  of  the 
agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  ideas,  mull  neceflarily  hold  all  the  errors  that  I 
do,  which  are  inconiiftent  with,  or  weaken,  the  belief  of  any  article  of  faith,  and 
hold  them  incorrigibly.  Which  has  as  much  confequence,  as  if  I  Ihould  argue, 
that  becaufe  your  Lordihip,  who  lives  at  Worcefter,  does,  fometime,  miftake  in 
quoting  me  j  therefore,  no  body,  who  lives  at  Worcefter,  can  quote  my  words 
right,  or  your  Lordihip  can  never  mend  your  wrong  quotations.  For,  my  Lord, 
the  holding  certainty  to  confift  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement,  or  dilagree- 
ment,  of  ideas,  is  no  more  a  neceflary  caufe  of  holding  thofe  erroneous  propo- 
fitions,  which  your  Lordihip  imputes  to  me,  as  weakening  the  credibility  of  the 
mentioned  articles  of  faith,  than  the  place  of  your  Lordlhip’s  dwelling  is  a 
neceflary  caufe  of  wrong  quoting. 

I  shall  not  here  go  about  to  trouble  your  Lordihip,  with  divining  again, 
what  may  be  your  Lordlhip’s  precife  meaning,  in  feveral  of  the  propofltions,  con¬ 
tained  in  the  paflage  above  fet  down  5  efpecially  that  remarkably  ambiguous, 
and,  to  me,  oblcure,  one,  viz.  “  there  muft  be  a  certainty,  as  to  fenfe  and  tra- 
<c  dition.”  I  fear,  I  have  wafted  too  much  of  your  Lordlhip’s,  and  my  rea¬ 
der’s  time,  in  that  imployment  already  ;  and  there  would  be  no  end,  if  I  Ihould 
endeavour  to  explain,  whatever  I  am  at  a  lofs  about  the  determined  fenfe  of,  in 
any  of  your  Lordlhip’s  expreflions. 
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On  l  y  I  will  crave  leave  to  beg  my  reader  to  obferve,  that,  in  this  f  rfl  head,  P. 
which  we  are  upon,  your  Lordfhip  has  ufed  the  terms,  certain,  and  certainty, 
near  twenty  times,  but  without  determining,  in  any  of  them,  whether  you 
mean  knowledge,  or  the  full  affu ranee  of  faith,  or  any  degree  of  believing  ;  tho* 
it  be  evident,  that,  in  thefe  pages,  your  Lordfhip  ufes  certainty,  for  all  thefe 
three:  which  ambiguous  ufe  of  the  main  word,  in  that  difcourfe,  cannot 
but  render  your  Lord  Hi  ip’s  fenfe  clear  and  perfpicuous,  and  your  argument 
very  cogent ;  and  no  doubt  will  do  fo,  to  any  one,  who  will  be  but  at  the 
pains  to  reduce  that  one  word  to  a  clear,  determined  fenfe,  all  thro’  thefe  few 
paragraphs. 

Your  Lordfhip  fays,  “  have  not  all  mankind,  who  have  talked  of  matters P. 
<c  of  faith,  allowed  a  certainty  of  faith,  as  well  as  a  certainty  of  knowledge  ?” 
Anfw.  But  did  ever  any  one,  of  all  that  mankind,  allow  it  as  tolerable  way 
of  fpeaking,  that  believing,  in  general  (for  which  your  Lordihip  has  ufed  it) 
which  contains  in  it  the  lowed:  degree  of  faith,  fhould  be  called  certainty  ?  Could 
he,  who  faid,  “  I  believe;  Lord,  help  my  unbelief,”  or  any  one,  who  is 
weak  in  faith,  or  of  little  faith ;  be  properly  faid  to  be  certain,  or  “  de  dubio 
certus,”  of  what  he  believes,  but  with  a  weak  degree  of  affent  ?  I  fhall  not 
queftion  what  your  Lordfhip’s  great  learning  may  authorize ;  but  I  imagine, 
every  one  hath  not  fkill,  or  will  not  affume  the  liberty  to  fpeak  fo. 

If  a  witnefs  before  a  judge,  afked  upon  his  oath,  whether  he  were  certain  of 
fuch  a  thing,  fhould  anfwer,  yes,  he  was  certain ;  and,  upon  further  demand, 
fhould  give  this  account  of  his  certainty,  that  he  believed  it ;  would  he  not  make 
the  court  and  auditors  believe  ftrangely  of  him  ?  For  to  fay,  that  a  man  is  cer¬ 
tain,  when  he  barely  believes,  and  that,  perhaps,  with  no  great  affurance  of 
faith,  is  to  fay  that  he  is  certain,  where  he  owns  an  uncertainty.  For  he  that 
lays,  he  barely  believes,  acknowledges  that  he  affents  to  a  proportion,  as  true, 
upon  bare  probability.  And  where  any  one  affents  thus,  to  any  proportion,  his 
affent  excludes  not  a  pofhbility,  that  it  may  be  otherwife ;  and  where,  in  any 
one’s  judgment,  there  is  a  poffibility  to  be  otherwife,  there  one  cannot  deny, 
but  there  is  fome  uncertainty;  and  the  lefs  cogent  the  probabilities  appear, 
upon  which  he  affents,  the  greater  the  uncertainty.  So  that  all  barely  proba¬ 
ble  proofs,  which  procure  affent,  always  containing  fome  vifible  poffibility,  that 
it  may  be  otherwife  (or  elfe  it  would  be  demonftration)  and  confequently  the 
weaker  the  probability  appears,  the  weaker  the  affent,  and  the  more  the  un¬ 
certainty  ;  it  thence  follows,  that,  where  there  is  fuch  a  mixture  of  uncer¬ 
tainty,  there  a  man  is  fo  far  uncertain :  and  therefore  to  fay,  that  a  man  is  cer¬ 
tain,  where  he  barely  believes,  or  affents  but  weakly,  tho’  he  does  believe,  feems 
to  me  to  fay,  that  he  is  certain  and  uncertain  together.  But  tho’  bare  belief 
always  includes  fome  degrees  of  uncertainty,  yet  it  does  not,  therefore,  neceffa- 
rily  include  any  degree  of  wavering ;  the  evidently  ftrong  probability  may  as 
ffeadily  determine  the  man  to  affent  to  the  truth,  or  make  him  take  the  propo¬ 
rtion  for  true,  and  adt  accordingly,  as  knowledge  makes  him  fee,  or  be  certain, 
that  it  is  true.  And  he  that  doth  fo,  as  to  truths  revealed  in  the  feripture,  will 
{hew  his  faith  by  his  works ;  and  has,  for  ought  I  can  fee,  all  the  faith  neceffary 
to  a  Chriftian,  and  required  to  falvation. 

My  Lord,  when  I  confider  the  length  of  my  anfwer  here,  to  thefe  few  pages 
of  your  Lordfhip’s,  I  cannot  but  bemoan  my  own  dulnefs,  and  own  my  unfit- 
nefs  to  deal  with  fo  learned  an  adverfary,  as  your  Lordfhip,  in  controverfy : 
for  I  know  not  how  to  anfwer,  but  to  a  proportion  of  a  determined  fenfe. 
Whilft  it  is  vague  and  uncertain,  in  a  general,  or  equivocal,  ufe  of  any  of  the 
terms,  I  cannot  tell  what  to  fay  to  it.  I  know  not  but  fuch  comprehenfive 
ways  of  expreffing  one’s  felf,  may  do  well  enough  in  declamation ;  but,  in  rea- 
foning,  there  can  be  no  judgment  made,  till  one  can  get  to  fome  pofitive  de¬ 
termined  fenfe  of  the  fpeaker.  If  your  Lordfhip  had  pleafed  to  have  conde- 
feended  fo  far  to  my  low  capacity,  as  to  have  delivered  your  meaning  here, 
determined  to  any  one  of  the  fenfes  above  fet  down,  or  any  other,  that  you 
may  have  in  thefe  words,  I  gathered  them  from,  it  would  have  faved  me  a  great 
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deal  of  writing,  and  your  Lordfhip’s  lofs  of  time  in  reading.  I  fhould  not  fay 
this  here  to  your  Lordfhip,  were  it  only  in  this  one  place,  that  I  find  this  in¬ 
convenience  :  it  is  every  where,  in  all  your  Lordfhip’s  reafonings,  that  my 
want  of  underftanding  caufes  me  this  difficulty,  and,  againft  mv  will,  multi¬ 
plies  the  words  of  my  anfwer :  for  notwithftanding  all  that  great  deal,  that  I 
have  already  faid,  to  thefe  few  pages  of  your  Lordfhip’s ;  yet  my  defence  is  not 
clear,  and  fet  in  its  due  light,  unlefs  I  fhew  in  particular,  of  every  one  of  thofe 
propofitions  (fome  whereof  I  admit  as  true,  others  I  deny,  as  not  fo)  that  it 
will  not  prove,  what  is  to  be  proved,  viz.  That  my  placing  of  knowledge  in  the 
perception  of  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  ideas,  leffens  the  credibility 
of  any  article  of  faith,  which  it  had  before. 

Your  Lordfhip  having  done  with  the  fundamental  article  of  natural  reli¬ 
gion,  you  come,  in  the  next  place,  to  thofe  of  revelation ;  to  enquire,  as  your 
Lordfhip  fays,  “  whether  thofe,  who  embrace  the  articles  of  faith,  in  the  way 
£C  of  ideas,  can  retain  their  certainty  of  thofe  articles,  when  thefe  ideas  are 
<c  quitted  ?”  What  this  inquiry  is,  I  know  not  very  well,  becaufe  I  neither  un¬ 
derhand  what  it  is,  to  embrace  articles  of  faith  in  the  way  of  ideas,  nor  know 
what  your  Lordfhip  means  by  retaining  their  certainty  of  thofe  articles,  when 
thefe  ideas  are  quitted.  But  it  is  no  ftrange  thing,  for  my  fihort  fight,  not  al¬ 
ways  diftindtly  to  difcern  your  Lordfhip’s  meaning :  yet  here  I  prefume  to  know, 
that  this  is  the  thing  to  be  proved,  viz.  “  that  my  definition  of  knowledge  does 
“  not  leave  to  the  articles  of  the  Chriftian  faith,  the  fame  credibility,  they  had 
cc  before.”  The  articles  your  Lordfhip  inflances  in,  are, 

1.  The  refurredtion  of  the  dead.  And  here  your  Lordfhip  proceeds,  juft  in 
the  fame  method  of  arguing,  as  you  did  in  the  former :  your  Lordfhip  brings 
feveral  paflages,  concerning  identity,  out  of  my  Effay,  which  you  fuppofe  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  belief  of  the  refurredtion  of  the  fame  body;  and  this  is  your 
argument  to  prove,  that  my  defining  of  knowledge  to  confift  in  the  perception 
of  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  ideas,  “  alters  the  foundation  of  this  ar- 
“  tide  of  faith,  and  leaves  it  not  the  fame  credibility,  it  had  before.”  Now,  my 
Lord,  granting  all  that  your  Lordfhip  has  here  quoted,  out  of  my  chapter  of 
identity  and  diverfity,  to  be  as  falfe,  as  your  Lordfhip  pleafes,  and  as  inconfiftent 
as  your  Lordfhip  would  have  it,  with  the  article  of  the  refurredtion  from  the 
dead ;  nay,  granting  all  the  reft  of  my  whole  Effay  to  be  falfe ;  how  will  it 
follow  from  thence,  that  the  placing  certainty  in  the  perception  of  the  agree¬ 
ment,  or  difagreement,  of  ideas,  weakens  the  credibility  of  this  article  of  faith, 
that  the  dead  fhall  rife  ?  Let  it  be,  that  I,  who  place  certainty  in  the  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  ideas,  am  guilty  of  errors,  that 
weaken  the  credibility  of  this  article  of  faith ;  others,  who  place  certainty  in 
the  fame  perception,  may  not  run  into  thofe  errors,  and  fo  not  have  their  belief 
of  this  article  at  all  fhaken. 

Your  Lordfhip,  therefore,  by  all  the  long  difcourfe,  you  have  made  here, 
againft  my  notion  of  perfonal  identity,  to  prove  that  it  weakens  the  credibility 
of  the  refurredtion  of  the  dead,  fhould  you  have  proved  it  ever  fo  clearly,  has 
not,  I  humbly  conceive,  faid  therein  any  one  word,  towards  the  proving,  that 
my  definition  of  knowledge  weakens  the  credibility  of  this  article  of  faith.  For, 
this,  my  Lord,  is  the  propofition  to  be  proved,  as  your  Lordfhip  cannot  but 
remember,  if  you  pleafe  to  recoiled;  what  is  faid,  in  your  2 1  ft  and  following 
pages,  and  what,  in  the  95th  page  of  my  fecond  letter,  quoted  by  your  Lord¬ 
fhip,  it  was  defigned  as  an  anfwer  to.  And  fo  I  proceed  to  the  next  articles  of 
faith,  your  Lordfhip  inftances  in.  Your  Lordfhip  fays, 

2.  “The  next  articles  of  faith,  which  my  notion  of  ideas  is  inconfiftent 
“  with,  are  no  lefs  than  thofe  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  incarnation  of  our 
“  Saviour.”  Where  I  muft  humbly  crave  leave  to  obferve  to  your  Lordfhip, 
that  in  this  fecond  head,  here,  your  Lordfhip  has  changed  the  queftion  from 
my  notion  of  certainty,  to  my  notion  of  ideas.  For  the  queftion,  as  I  have 
often  had  occafion  to  obferve  to  your  Lordfhip,  is,  whether  my  notion  of  cer¬ 
tainty,  i.  e.  my  placing  of  certainty  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement,  or 

difagreement, 
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difagreement,  of  ideas,  alters  the  foundation,  and  leffens  the  credibility  of  any 
article  of  faith  ?  This  being  the  queftion,  between  your  Lordfhip  and  me, 
ought,  I  humbly  conceive,  moft  efpecially  to  have  been  kept  dole  to,  in  this 
article  of  the  Trinity;  becaufe  it  was  upon  the  account  of  my  notion  of  cer¬ 
tainty,  as  prejudicial  to  the  dodtrine  of  the  Trinity,  that  my  book  was  firft 
brought  into  this  difpute.  But  your  Lordfhip  offers  nothing,  that  I  can  find,  to 
prove  that  my  definition  of  knowledge,  or  certainty,  does  any  way  leffen  the 
credibility  of  either  of  the  articles,  here  mentioned,  unlefs  your  infiffing  upon 
fome  fuppofed  errors  of  mine,  about  nature  and  perfon,  muff  be  taken  for 
proofs  of  this  propofition,  that  my  definition  of  certainty  leffens  the  credibility 
of  the  articles  of  the  Trinity,  and  our  Saviour’s  incarnation.  And  then  the 
anfwer,  I  have  already  given,  to  the  fame  way  of  argumentation,  ufed  by  your 
Lordfhip,  concerning  the  articles  of  a  God,  revelation,  and  the  refurredtion,  I 
think  may  fuffice. 

Having,  as  I  beg  leave  to  think,  fhewn  that  your  Lordfhip  has  not  in  the 
leaftproved  this  propofition,  that  the  placing  of  certainty  in  the  perception  of  the 
agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  ideas,  weakens  the  credibility  of  any  one  arti¬ 
cle  of  faith,  which  was  your  former  accufation  againfl  this  (as  your  Lordfhip  is 
pleafed  to  call  it)  “  new  method  of  certainty,  of  fo  dangerous  confequence  to 
“  that  article  of  faith,  which  your  Lordfhip  has  endeavoured  to  defend  and 
all  that  your  terrible  reprefentation  of  it,  being,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  come  to 
juft  nothing  ;  I  come  now  to  vindicate  my  book  from  your  new  accufation,  in 
your  laft  letter,  and  to  fliew,  that  you  no  more  prove  the  paftages,  you  allege 
out  of  my  Effay,  to  have  any  inconfiftency  with  the  articles  of  the  Chriftian 
faith,  you  oppofe  them  to,  than  you  have  proved  by  them,  that  my  definition 
of  knowledge  weakens  the  credibility  of  any  of  thole  articles. 

I.  “The  article  of  the  Chriftian  faith  your  Lordfhip  begins  with,  is  that  of 
“  the  refurredtion  of  the  dead and  concerning  that,  you  lay,  “  the  reafon  of 
“  believing  the  refurredtion  of  the  fame  body,  upon  my  grounds,  is  from  the 
“  idea  of  identity.”  Anfw.  Give  me  leave,  my  Lord,  to  fay,  that  the  reafon  P.  32 
of  believing  any  article  of  the  Chriftian  faith  (fuch  as  your  Lordfhip  is  here 
fpeaking  of)  to  me,  and  upon  my  grounds,  is  its  being  a  part  of  divine  revela¬ 
tion.  Upon  this  ground  I  believed  it,  before  I  either  writ  that  chapter  of  iden¬ 
tity  and  diverfity  ;  and  before  I  ever  thought  of  thofe  propofitions,  which  your 
Lordfhip  quotes  out  of  that  chapter :  and,  upon  the  fame  ground,  I  believe  it 
ftill ;  and  not  from  my  idea  of  identity.  This  faying  of  your  Lordfhip’s,  there¬ 
fore,  being  a  propofition  neither  felf-evident,  nor  allowed  by  me  to  be  true,  re¬ 
mains  to  be  proved.  So  that  your  foundation  failing,  all  your  large  fuperftrudture 
built  thereon,  comes  to  nothing. 

But,  my  Lord,  before  we  go  any  farther,  I  crave  leave  humbly  to  reprefent 
to  your  Lordfhip,  that  I  thought  you  undertook  to  make  out,  that  my  notion 
of  ideas  was  inconfiftent  with  the  articles  of  the  Chriftian  faith.  But  that,  which 
your  Lordfhip  inftances  in  here,  is  not,  that  I  yet  know,  an  article  of  the 
Chriftian  faith.  The  refurredtion  of  the  dead,  I  acknowledge  to  be  an  article  of 
the  Chriftian  faith  :  but  that  the  refurredtion  of  the  fame  body,  in  your  Lord¬ 
fhip’s  fenfe  of  the  fame  body,  is  an  article  of  the  Chriftian  faith,  is  what,  J  con- 
fefs,  I  do  not  yet  know. 

In  the  New  Teftament  (wherein,  I  think,  are  contained  all  the  articles  of  the 
Chriftian  faith)  I  find  our  Saviour  and  the  Apoftles  to  preach  the  refurredtion  of 
the  dead,  and  the  refurredtion  from  the  dead,  in  many  places  :  but  I  do  not  re¬ 
member  any  place,  where  the  refurredtion  of  the  fame  body  is  fo  much  as  men¬ 
tioned.  Nay,  which  is  very  remarkable  in  the  cafe,  I  do  not  remember,  in  any 
place  of  the  New  Teftament  (where  the  general  refurredtion  at  the  laft  day  is 
fpoken  of)  any  fuch  expreffion,  as  the  refurredtion  of  the  body,  much  lefs  of 
the  fame  body.  “  And  it  may  feem  to  be,  not  without  fome  fpecial  reafon, 

“  that  where  St.  Paul’s  difcourfe  was  particularly,  concerning  the  body,  and  fo 
“  led  him  to  name  it ;  yet  when  he  fpeaks  of  the  refurredtion,  he  fays,  you, 

and  not  your  bodies,/’  1  Cor.  vi.  14. 
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I  say,  the  general  refurreftion  at  the  laft  day ;  becaufe  where  the  reiur- 
reftion  of  fome  particular  perfons,  prefently  upon  our  Saviour’s  refurreftion,  is 
Mat.  xxvii.  mentioned,  the  words  are,  “  The  graves  were  opened,  and  many  bodies  of 
52j  53*  tc  dints,  which  flept,  arofe,  and  came  out  of  the  graves,  after  his  refurredion, 
“  and  went  into  the  holy  city,  and  appeared  to  many.”  Of  which  peculiar 
way  of  fpeaking  of  this  refurredion,  the  paffage  itfelf  gives  a  reafon  in  thefe 
words,  “  appeared  to  many ;”  i.  e.  thofe  who  flept  appeared,  fo  as  to  be  known 
to  be  rifen.  But  this  could  not  be  known,  unlefs  they  brought  with  them  the 
evidence,  that  they  were  thofe,  who  had  been  dead,  whereof  there  were  thefe 
two  proofs ;  their  graves  were  opened,  and  their  bodies  not  only  gone  out  of 
them,  but  appeared  to  be  the  fame  to  thofe,  who  had  known  them  formerly 
alive,  and  knew  them  to  be  dead  and  buried.  For  if  they  had  been  thofe,  who 
had  been  dead  fo  long,  that  all,  who  knew  them  once  alive,  were  now  gone, 
thofe,  to  whom  they  appeared  might  have  known  them  to  be  men,  but  could 
not  have  known  they  were  rifen  from  the  dead,  becaufe  they  never  knew  they 
had  been  dead.  All  that,  by  their  appearing,  they  could  have  known,  was, 
that  they  were  fo  many  living  ftrangers,  of  whofe  refur  reft  ion  they  knew  no¬ 
thing.  It  was  neceflary,  therefore,  that  they  fhould  come  in  fuch  bodies,  as 
might,  in  make  and  fize,  &c.  appear  to  be  the  fame  they  had  before,  that  they 
might  be  known  to  thofe  of  their  acquaintance,  whom  they  appeared  to.  And 
it  is  probable,  they  were  fuch  as  were  newly  dead,  whofe  bodies  were  not  yet 
diffolved  and  diflipated  ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  particularly  faid  here  (differently 
from  what  is  faid  of  the  general  refurreftion)  that  “  their  bodies  arofe  be¬ 
caufe  they  were  the  fame,  that  were  then  lying  in  their  graves,  the  moment 
before  they  arofe. 

But  your  Lordfhip  endeavours  to  prove,  it  mud  be  the  fame  body:  and 
let  us  grant,  that  your  Lordfhip,  nay,  and  others  too,  think  you  have  proved, 
it  mud  be  the  fame  body ;  will  you  therefore  fay,  that  he  holds,  what  is  in- 
confiftent  with  an  article  of  faith,  who  having  never  feen  this  your  Lordfhip’s 
interpretation  of  the  fcripture,  nor  your  reafons  for  the  fame  body,  in  your  fenfe 
of  fame  body  ;  or,  if  he  has  feen  them,  yet  not  underftanding  them,  or  not 
perceiving  the  force  of  them,  believes  what  the  fcripture  propofes  to  him,  viz. 
that,  at  the  laft  day,  the  dead  fhall  be  raifed,  without  determining,  whether  it 
fhall  be  with  the  very  fame  bodies,  or  no  ? 

I  know,  your  Lordfhip  pretends  nqt  to  ereft  your  particular  interpretations 
of  fcripture,  into  articles  of  faith  ;  and,  if  you  do  not,  he  that  believes  the 
dead  fhall  be  raifed,  believes  that  article  of  faith,  which  the  fcripture  propofes ; 
and  cannot  be  accufed  of  holding  any  thing  inconfiftent  with  it,  if  it  fhould 
happen,  that  what  he  holds,  is  inconfiftent  with  another  propofition,  viz.  "  that 
“  the  dead  fhall  be  raifed  with  the  fame  bodies,”  in  your  Lordfhip’s  fenfe  j 
which  I  do  not  find  propofed  in  Holy  Writ,  as  an  article  of  faith. 

P.  34,  35.  But  your  Lordfhip  argues,  “  it  muft  be  the  fame  body  j”  which,  as  you  ex¬ 
plain  fame  body,  “  is  not  the  fame  individual  panicles  of  matter,  which  were 
“  united  at  the  point  of  death ;  nor  the  fame  particles  of  matter,  that  the  finner 
“  had,  at  the  time  of  the  commiflion  of  his  fins :  but  that  it  muft  be  the  fame 
“  material  fubftance,  which  was  vitally  united  to  the  foul  here  i.  e.  as  I  un- 
derftand  it,  the  fame  individual  particles  of  matter,  which  were,  fome  time  or 
other,  during  his  life  here,  vitally  united  to  his  foul. 

P-  37-  Your  firft  argument,  to  prove  that  it  muft  be  the  fame  body,  in  this  fenfe 

John v.  28,  0f  the  fame  body,  is  taken  from  thefe  words  of  our  Saviour:  “  All  that  are  in 
“  the  graves  fhall  hear  his  voice,  and  fhall  come  forth.”  From  whence  your 
Lordfhip  argues,  that  thefe  words,  “  all  that  are  in  their  graves,”  relate  to  no 
other  fubftance  than  what  was  united  to  the  foul,  in  life;  becaufe  {C  a  different 
“  fubftance  cannot  be  faid  to  be  in  the  graves,  and  to  come  out  of  them.” 
Which  words  of  your  Lordfhip’s,  if  they  prove  any  thing,  prove  that  the  foul 
too  is  lodged  in  the  grave,  and  raifed  out  of  it,  at  the  laft  day.  For  your  Lord¬ 
fhip  fays,  “  can  a  different  fubftance  be  faid  to  be  in  their  graves,  and  come  out  of 
“  them  ?”  So  that,  according  to  this  interpretation  of  thefe  words  of  our  Saviour, 

no 
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no  other  fubftance,  being  raifed,  but  what  hears  his  voice ;  and  no  other 
fubftance  hearing  his  voice,  but  what  being  called,  comes  out  of  the  grave ; 
and  no  other  fubftance  coming  out  of  the  grave,  but  what  was  in  the  grave  ; 
any  one  muft  conclude,  that  the  foul,  unlefs  it  be  in  the  grave,  will  make  no 
part  of  the  perfon  that  is  raifed,  unlefs,  as  your  Lordfhip  argues  againft  me, 

“  you  can  make  it  out  that  a  fubftance,  which  never  was  in  the  grave,  may  P.  37. 

“  come  out  of  it,”  or,  that  the  foul  is  no  fubftance. 

But  fetting  afide  the  fubftance  of  the  foul;  another  thing,  that  will  make 
any  one  doubt,  whether  this  your  interpretation  of  our  Saviour’s  words  be  necef- 
farily  to  be  received,  as  their  true  fenfe,  is,  that  it  will  not  be  very  eafily 
reconciled  to  your  faying,  you  do  not  mean,  by  the  fame  body,  “  the  fame  P.  34. 

“  individual  particles,  which  were  united,  at  the  point  of  death.”  And  yet,  by 
this  interpretation  of  our  Saviour’s  words,  you  can  mean  no  other  particles,  but 
fuch  as  were  united  at  the  point  of  death ;  becaufe  you  mean  no  other  fubftance, 
but  what  comes  out  of  the  grave,  and  no  fubftance,  no  particles  come  out,  you 
fay,  but  what  were  in  the  grave :  and  I  think  your  Lordfhip  will  not  fay,  that 
the  particles,  that  were  feparate  from  the  body  by  perfpiration,  before  the  point 
of  death,  were  laid  up  in  the  grave. 

But  your  Lordfhip,  I  find,  has  an  anfwer  to  this ;  viz.  cc  that,  by  comparing  P.  37. 
ct  this  with  other  places,  you  find  that  the  words  [of  our  Saviour  above  quoted]  are 
“  to  be  underftood.  of  the  fubftance  of  the  body,  to  which  the  foul  was  united  ; 

<c  and  not  to  (I  fuppofe  your  Lordfhip  writ,  of)  thofe  individual  particles” 
i.  e.  thofe  individual  particles,  that  are  in  the  grave,  at  the  refurredtion ;  for  fo 
they  muft  be  read,  to  make  your  Lordfhip’s  fenfe  entire,  and  to  the  purpofe  of 
your  anfwer  here.  And  then,  methinks,  this  laft  fenfe  of  our  Saviour’s  words, 
given  by  your  Lordfhip,  wholly  overturns  the  fenfe  which  you  have  given  of 

them  above;  where,  from  thofe  words,  you  prefs  the  belief  of  the  refur- 

redtion  of  the  fame  body,  by  this  ftrong  argument,  that  a  fubftance  could  not* 
upon  hearing  the  voice  of  Chrift,  “  come  out  of  the  grave,  which  was  never  in 
«  the  grave  ;”  there  (as  far  as  I  can  underftand  your  words)  your  Lordfhip  ar¬ 
gues,  that  our  Saviour’s  words  muft  be  underftood  of  the  particles  in  the  grave, 

“  unlefs,  as  your  Lordfhip  fays,  one  can  make  it  out,  that  a  fubftance,  which 
«  never  was  in  the  grave,  may  come  out  of  it.”  And  here  your  Lordfhip  ex - 
prefsly  fays,  that  “  our  Saviour’s  words  are  to  be  underftood  of  the  fubftance  of 
“  that  body,  to  which  the  foul  was  [at  any  time]  united,  and  not  to  thofe 

“  individual  particles,  that  are  in  the  grave.”  Which,  put  together,  feems  to 

me  to  fay,  that  our  Saviour’s  words  are  to  be  underftood  of  thofe  particles  only 
that  are  in  the  grave,  and  not  of  thofe  particles  only,  which  are  in  the  grave  ; 
but  of  others  alfo,  which  have,  at  any  time,  been  vitally  united  to  the  foul, 
but  never  were  in  the  grave. 

The  next  text  your  Lordfhip  brings,  to  make  the  refurredtion  of  the  fame 
body,  in  your  fenfe,  an  article  of  faith,  are  thefe  words  of  St.  Paul  :  cc  For  we  2Cor.  v. 
“  muft  all  appear  before  the  judgment-feat  of  Chrift,  that  every  one  may  receive 
“  the  things  done  in  his  body,  according  to  that  he  hath  done,  whether  it  be 
“  good  or  bad.”  To  which  your  Lordfhip  fubjoins  this  queftion  ;  “  can  thefe  P.  38. 

«<  words  be  underftood  of  any  other  material  fubftance,  but  that  body,  in 
“  which  thefe  things  were  done  ?”  Anfw.  A  man  may  fufpend  his  determining 
the  meaning  of  the  apoftle  to  be,  that  a  finner  {hall  fuffer  for  his  fins  in  the  very 
fame  body,  wherein  he  committed  them  ;  becaufe  St.  Paul  does  not  fay  he  fhall 
have  the  very  fame  body,  when  he  fuffers,  that  he  had,  when  he  finned.  The 
apoftle  fays  indeed,  “  done  in  his  body.”  The  body  he  had,  and  did  things  in, 
at  five,  or  fifteen,  was  no  doubt  his  body,  as  much  as  that,  which  he  did  things 
in,  at  fifty,  was  his  body,  tho’ his  body  were  not  the  very  fame  body,  at  thofe 
different  ages  :  and  fo  will  the  body,  which  he  fhall  have,  after  the  refurredtion, 
be  his  body,  tho’  it  be  not  the  very  fame  with  that,  which  he  had  at  five,  or 
fifteen,  or  fifty.  He  that  at  threefcore  is  broke  on  the  wheel,  for  a  murder  he 
committed  at  twenty,  is  puniflied  for  what  he  did  in  his  body ;  tho’  the  body 
he  has,  i.  e.  his  body  at  threefcore,  be  not  the  fame,  i.  e.  made  up  of  the  fame 

individual 
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individual  particles  of  matter,  that  that  body  was,  which  he  had  forty  years 
before.  When  your  Lordihip  has  refolved  with  yourfelf,  what  that  fame  im¬ 
mutable,  he,  is,  which  at  the  laft  judgment  (hall  receive  the  things  done  in 
his  body ;  your  Lordihip  will  ealily  fee,  that  the  body  he  had,  when  an  embryo 
in  the  womb,  when  a  child  playing  in  coats,  when  a  man  marrying  a  wife, 
and  when  bed-rid,  dying  of  a  consumption,  and,  at  laft,  which  he  jfhall  have 
after  his  refurredtion  ;  are  each  of  them,  his  body,  tho’  neither  of  them  be 
the  fame  body,  the  one  with  the  other. 

But  farther,  to  your  Lordlhip’s  queftion ;  tc  can  thefe  words  be  underftood 
“  of  any  other  material  fubftance,  but  that  body,  in  which  thefe  things  were 
“  done  ?”  I  anfwer,  thefe  words  of  St.  Paul  may  be  underftood  of  another  ma¬ 
terial  fubftance,  than  that  body,  in  which  thefe  things  were  done  ;  becaufe 
your  Lordihip  teaches  me,  and  gives  me  a  ftrong  reafon,  fo  to  underftand  them. 
P.  34.  Your  Lordihip  fays,  that,  “  you  do  not  fay  the  fame  particles  of  matter,  which 
“  the  linner  had,  at  the  very  time  of  the  commiffion  of  his  fins,  fhall  be  raifed 
P.  35-  f‘  at  the  laft  day.”  And  your  Lordihip  gives  this  reafon  for  it :  “  for  then  a 
“  long  linner  mull  have  a  vaft  body,  confidering  the  continual  fpending  of  par- 
“  tides  by  perfpiration.”  Now,  my  Lord,  if  the  apoftle’s  words,  as  your  Lord¬ 
ihip  would  argue,  cannot  be  underftood  of  any  other  material  fubftance,  but 
that  body,  in  which  thefe  things  were  done ;  and  no  body,  upon  the  removal, 
or  change,  of  fome  of  the  particles  that,  at  any  time,  make  it  up,  is  the  lame 
material  fubftance,  or  the  fame  body  :  it  will,  I  think,  thence  follow,  that 
either  the  linner  muft  have  all  the  fame  individual  particles,  vitally  united  to  his 
foul  when  he  is  raifed,  that  he  had  vitally  united  to  his  foul,  when  he  finned  :  or 
elfe  St.  Paul’s  words,  here,  cannot  be  underftood  to  mean  “  the  fame  body, 
“  in  which  the  things  were  done.”  For  if  there  were  other  particles  of  matter, 
in  the  body,  wherein  the  things  was  done,  than  in  that,  which  is  raifed,  that 
which  is  raifed,  cannot  be  the  fame  body,  in  which  they  were  done  :  unlefs  that 
alone,  whieh  has  juft  all  the  fame  individual  particles,  when  any  adtion  is  done, 
being  the  fame  body,  wherein  it  was  done,  that  alfo,  which  has  not  the  lame 
individual  particles,  wherein  that  acftion  was  done,  can  be  the  fame  body,  where¬ 
in  it  was  done  ;  which  is,  in  effedt,  to  make  the  fame  body,  fometimes  to  be 
the  fame,  and  fometimes  not  the  fame. 

Your  Lordihip  thinks  it  fuffices  to  make  the  fame  body,  to  have  not  all, 
but  no  other  particles  of  matter,  but  fuch  as  were  fome  time,  or  other,  vitally 
united  to  the  foul  before :  but  fuch  a  body,  made  up  of  part  of  the  particles 
fome  time,  or  other,  vitally  united  to  the  foul,  is  no  more  the  fame  body, 
wherein  the  adtions  were  done,  in  the  diftant  parts  of  the  long  finner’s  life, 
than  that  is  the  fame  body,  in  which  a  quarter,  or  half,  or  three  quarters, 
of  the  fame  particles,  that  made  it  up,  are  wanting.  For  example ;  a 
linner  has  adted  here,  in  his  body,  an  hundred  years ;  he  is  raifed  at  the 
laft  day ;  but  with  what  body  ?  The  fame,  fays  your  Lordihip,  that  he 
adted  in  ;  becaufe  St.  Paul  fays,  “  he  muft  receive  the  things  done  in  his  body.” 
What,  therefore,  muft  his  body  at  the  refurredtion  confift  of  ?  Muft  it  con- 
lift  of  all  the  particles  of  matter,  that  have  ever  been  vitally  united  to  his  foul  ? 
For  they,  in  fuccelfion,  have,  all  of  them,  made  up  his  body,  wherein  he  did 
P-  35-  thefe  things.  No,  fays  your  Lordihip,  that  would  make  his  body  too  vaft  ; 
it  fuffices  to  make  the  fame  body,  in  which  the  things  were  done,  that  it 
confifts  of  fome  of  the  particles,  and  no  other,  but  fuch  as  were,  fome  time, 
during  his  life,  vitally  united  to  his  foul.  But,  according  to  this  account, 
his  body  at  the  refurredtion  being,  as  your  Lordihip  feems  to  limit  it,  near 
the  fame  fize  it  was,  in  fome  part  of  his  life ;  it  will  be  no  more  the  fame 
body,  in  which  the  things  were  done,  in  the  diftant  parts  of  his  life,  than  that 
is  the  fame  body,  in  which  half,  or  three  quarters,  or  more  of  the  individual 
matter,  that  then  made  it  up,  is  now  wanting.  For  example ;  let  his  body, 
at  fifty  years  old,  confift  of  a  million  of  parts;  five  hundred  thoufand  at 
leaft  of  thofe  parts  will  be  different  from  thofe,  which  made  up  his  body  at  ten 
years,  and  at  an  hundred.  So  that  to  take  the  numerical  particles,  that  made 
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up  his  body  at  fifty,  or  any  other  feafon  of  his  life ;  or  to  gather  them  pro- 
mifcuoufly  out  of  thofe,  which  at  different  times,  have  fuccefiively  been  vitally 
united  to  his  foul  ;  they  will  no  more  make  the  fame  body,  which  was  his, 
wherein  fome  of  his  adions  were  done,  than  that  is  the  fame  body,  which  has 
but  half  the  fame  particles :  and  yet  all  your  Lordfhip’s  argument,  here,  for 
the  fame  body,  is,  becaufe  St.  Paul  fays  it  muft  be  his  body,  in  which  thefe 
things  were  done  ;  which  it  could  not  be,  “  if  any  other  fubftance  were  joined 
“  to  it,”  i.  e.  if  any  other  particles  of  matter  made  up  the  body,  which  were 
not  vitally  united  to  the  foul,  when  the  adion  was  done. 

Again,  your  Lordfhip  fays,  “  that  you  do  not  fay  the  fame  individual  P-  34*. 

“  particles  [fhall  make  up  the  body  at  the  refurredion]  which  were  united 
“  at  the  point  of  death  ;  for  there  muft  be  a  great  alteration  in  them,  in  a  lin- 
“  gering  difeafe,  as,  if  a  fat  man  falls  into  a  confumption.”  Becaufe  it  is  likely 
"your  Lordfhip  thinks  thefe  particles  of  a  decrepit,  wafted,  withered  body  would 
be  too  few,  or  unfit  to  make  fuch  a  plump,  ftrong,  vigorous,  well-fized  body, 
as  it  has  pleafed  your  Lordfhip  to  proportion  out,  in  your  thoughts,  to  men,  at 
the  refurredion ;  and  therefore,  fome  fmall  portion  of  the  particles  formerly 
united  vitally  to  that  man’s  foul,  fhall  be  re-afifumed  to  make  up  his  body  to 
the  bulk,  your  Lordfhip  judges  convenient :  but  the  greateft  part  of  them  fhall 
be  left  out,  to  avoid  the  making  his  body  more  vaft,  than  your  Lordfhip 
thinks  will  be  fit,  as  appears,  by  thefe  your  Lordfhip’s  words,  immediately 
following,  viz.  “  that  you  do  not  fay,  the  fame  particles  the  finner  had,  at  the  P.  35, 

“  very  time  of  commiffion  of  his  fins ;  for  then  a  long  firmer  muft  have  a  vaft 
<c  body.” 

Bu  t  then  pray,  my  Lord,  what  muft  an  embryo  do,  who,  dying  within  a 
few  hours  after  his  body  was  vitally  united  to  his  foul,  has  no  particles  of 
matter,  which  were  formerly  vitally  united  to  it,  to  make  up  his  body,  of 
that  fize  and  proportion,  which  your  Lordfhip  feems  to  require,  in  bodies  at 
the  refurredion  ?  or  muft  we  believe  he  fhall  remain  content  with  that  fmall 
pittance  of  matter,  and  that  yet  impeded  body,  to  eternity ;  becaufe  it  is 
an  article  of  faith,  to  believe  the  refurredion  of  the  very  fame  body  ?  i.  e. 
made  up  of  only  fuch  particles,  as  have  been  vitally  united  to  the  foul.  For 
if  it  be  fo,  as  your  Lordfhip  fays,  {C  that  life  is  the  refult  of  the  union  of 
foul  and  body,”  it  will  follow,  that  the  body  of  an  embryo,  dying  in  the  P.  43. 
womb,  may  be  very  little,  not  the  thoufandth  part  of  any  ordinary  man.  For 
fince,  from  the  firft  conception  and  beginning  of  formation,  it  has  life,  and 
“  life  is  the  refult  of  the  union  of  the  foul  with  the  body  j”  an  embryo,  that 
fhall  die,  either  by  the  untimely  death  of  the  mother,  or  by  any  other  acci¬ 
dent,  prefently  after  it  has  life,  muft,  according  to  your  Lordfhip’s  doc¬ 
trine,  remain  a  man,  not  an  inch  long,  to  eternity ;  becaufe  there  are  not 
particles  of  matter,  formerly  united  to  his  foul,  to  make  him  bigger;  and 
no  other  can  be  made  ufe  of,  to  that  purpofe  :  tho’  what  greater  congruity 
the  foul  hath  with  any  particles  of  matter,  which  were  once  vitally  united 
to  it,  but  are  now  fo  no  longer,  than  it  hath  with  particles  of  matter,  which 
it  was  never  united  to,  would  be  hard  to  determine,  if  that  fhould  be 
demanded. 

By  thefe,  and  not  a  few  other  the  like  confequences,  one  may  fee,  what 
fervice  they  do  to  religion,  and  the  chriftian  dodtrine,  who  raife  queftions,  and 
make  articles  of  faith,  about  the  refurredion  of  the  fame  body,  where  the 
fcripture  fays  nothing  of  the  fame  body  ;  or,  if  it  does,  it  is  with  no  fmall  re¬ 
primand  to  thofe,  who  make  fuch  an  enquiry.  “  But  fome  man  will  fay,  1  Cor.  xv; 
“  how  are  the  dead  raifed  up  ?  and  with  what  body  do  they  come  ?  Thou  35  > 

“  fool,  that,  which  thou  foweft,  is  not  quickened,  except  it  die.  And  that, 

“  which  thou  foweft,  thou  foweft  not  that  body,  that  fhall  be,  but  bare  grain  ; 

“  it  may  chance  of  wheat,  or  of  fome  other  grain  :  but  God  giveth  it  a  body, 

«  as  it  hath  pleafed  him.”  Words,  I  fhould  think,  fufficient  to  deter  us  from 
determining  any  thing  for,  or  againft,  the  fame  body’s  being  raifed  at  the  laft 
day.  It  fuffices,  that  all  the  dead  fhall  be  raifed,  and  every  one  appear  and 
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anfwer  for  the  things  done  in  this  life  ;  and  receive  according  to  the  things,  he 
hath  done  in  his  body,  whether  good  or  bad.  He  that  believes  this,  and  has 
faid  nothing  inconfiftent  herewith,  I  prefume,  may,  and  mult,  be  acquitted 
from  being  guilty  of  any  thing  inconfiftent  with  the  article  of  the  refurredtion 
of  the  dead. 

But  your  Lordfhip,  to  prove  the  refurredtion  of  the  fame  body  to  be  an 
article  of  faith,  farther  afks,  “  how  could  it  be  faid,  if  any  other  fubftance  be 
“  joined  to  the  foul,  at  the  refurredtion,  as  its  body,  that  they  were  the  things 
“  done  in,  or  by  the  body  ?”  Anfw.  Juft  as  it  may  be  faid  of  a  man,  at  an 
hundred  years  old,  that  hath  then  another  fubftance  joined  to  his  foul,  than  he 
had  at  twenty,  that  the  murder,  or  drunkennefs,  he  was  guilty  of,  at 
twenty,  were  things  done  in  the  body :  how,  by  the  body,  comes  in  here,  I 
do  not  fee. 

Your  Lordfhip  adds,  “  and  St.  Paul’s  difpute,  about  the  manner  of  railing 
“  the  body,  might  foon  have  ended,  if  there  were  no  neceflity  of  the  fame 
“  body.”  Anfw.  When  I  underftand  what  argument  there  is  in  thefe  words, 
to  prove  the  refurredtion  of  the  fame  body,  without  the  mixture  of  one  new 
atom  of  matter,  I  fhall  know  what  to  fay  to  it.  In  the  mean  time,  this  I 
tinderftand,  that  St.  Paul  would  have  put  as  fhort  an  end  to  all  difputes  about 
this  matter,  if  he  had  faid,  that  there  was  a  neceflity  of  the  fame  body,  or 
that  it  fhould  be  the  fame  body. 

The  next  text  of  fcripture  you  bring,  for  the  fame  body,  is,  “  if  there  be 
“  no  refurredtion  of  the  dead,  then  is  not  Chrift  raifed.”  From  which  your 
Lordfhip  argues ;  “  it  feems,  then,  other  bodies  are  to  be  raifed,  as  his  was.” 
I  grant  other  dead,  as  certainly  raifed,  as  Chrift  was  ;  for  elfe  his  refurredtion 
would  be  of  no  ufe  to  mankind :  but  I  do  not  fee  how  it  follows,  that  they 
fliould  be  raifed  with  the  fame  body,  as  Chrift  was  raifed  with  the  fame  body, 
as  your  Lordfhip  infers,  in  thefe  words  annexed ;  “  and  can  there  be  any  doubt, 
cc  whether  his  body  was  the  fame  material  fubftance,  which  was  united  to  his 
“  foul  before  ?”  I  anfwer,  none  at  all  ;  nor  that  it  had  juft  the  fame  undiftin- 
guifhcd  lineaments  and  marks;  yea,  and  the  fame  wounds,  that  it  had  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  If,  therefore,  your  Lordlhip  will  argue,  from  other 
bodies  being  raifed,  as  his  was,  that  they  muft  keep  proportion  with  his,  in 
famenefs ;  then  we  muft  believe,  that  every  man  fhall  be  raifed  with  the  fame 
lineaments,  and  other  notes  of  diftindtion,  he  had,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
even  with  his  wounds  yet  open,  if  he  had  any,  becaufe  our  Saviour  was  fo 
-  raifed ;  which  feems,  to  me,  lcarce  reconcileable  with  what  your  Lordfhip  fays 
P.  34.  of  a  fat  man  falling  into  a  confumption,  and  dying. 

But  whether  it  will  confift,  or  no,  with  your  Lordfhip’s  meaning  in  that 
place,  this  to  me  feems  a  confequence,  that  will  need  to  be  better  proved,  viz. 
that  our  bodies  muft  be  raifed  the  fame,  juft  as  our  Saviour’s  was ;  becaufe  St. 
Paul  fays,  “  if  there  be  no  refurredtion  of  the  dead,  then  is  not  Chrift  rifen.” 
For  it  may  be  a  good  confequence,  Chrift  is  rifen ;  and,  therefore,  there  fhall 
be  a  refurredtion  of  the  dead ;  and  yet  this  may  not  be  a  good  confequence, 
Chrift  was  raifed  with  the  fame  body  he  had  at  his  death,  therefore  all  men 
fhall  be  raifed  with  the  fame  body  they  had  at  their  death,  contrary  to  what 
your  Lordfhip  fays,  concerning  a  fat  man  dying  of  a  confumption.  But  the 
cafe  I  think  far  different,  betwixt  our  Saviour,  and  thofe  to  be  raifed  at  the  laft 
day. 

1.  His  body  faw  not  corruption,  and,  therefore,  to  give  him  another  body, 
new  moulded,  mixed  with  other  particles,  which  were  not  contained  in  it,  as 
it  lay  in  the  grave,  whole  and  entire,  as  it  was  laid  there,  had  been  to  deftroy 
his  body,  to  frame  him  a  new  one,  without  any  need.  But  why  with  the 
remaining  particles  of  a  man’s  body,  long  fince  diflblved,  and  mouldered  into 
duft  and  atoms  (whereof,  poflibly,  a  great  part  may  have  undergone  variety  of 
changes,  and  entered  into  other  concretions,  even  in  the  bodies  of  other  men) 
other  new  particles  of  matter  mixed  with  them,  may  not  ferve  to  make  his 
body  again,  as  well  as  the  mixture  of  new  and  different  particles  of  matter  with 
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the  old,  did,  in  the  compafs  of  his  life,  make  his  body  j  I  think  no  reafon  can 
be  given. 

This  may  ferve  to  fliew,  why,  tho’  the  materials  of  our  Saviour’s  body, 
were  not  changed  at  his  refurredtion  ;  yet  it  does  not  follow,  but  that  the 
body  of  a  man,  dead  and  rotten  in  his  grave,  or  burnt,  may,  at  the  laid 
day,  have  feveral  new  particles  in  it,  and  that  without  any  inconvenience : 
iince,  whatever  matter  is  vitally  united  to  his  foul,  is  his  body,  as  much  as 
is  that,  which  was  united  to  it,  when  he  was  born,  or  in  any  other  part  of  his 
life. 

2.  In  the  next  place,  the  fize,  iliape,  figure,  and  lineaments  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour’s  body,  even  to  his  wounds,  into  which  doubting  Thomas  put  his  fin¬ 
gers  and  his  hand,  were  to  be  kept,  in  the  raifed  body  of  our  Saviour,  the 
lame  they  were  at  his  death,  to  be  a  convidtion  to  his  difciples,  to  whom  he 
fhewed  himfelf,  and  who  were  to  be  witnefles  of  his  refurredtion,  that 
their  mailer,  the  very  fame  man,  was  crucified,  dead  and  buried,  and  raifed 
again;  and,  therefore,  he  was  handled  by  them,  and  eat  before  them,  after 
he  was  rifen,  to  give  them,  in  all  points,  full  fatisfadtion,  that  it  was  really  he, 
the  fame,  and  not  another,  nor  a  fpedtre,  or  apparition,  of  him:  tho’  I  do 
not  think  your  Lordlhip  will  thence  argue,  that  becaufe  others  are  to  be  raifed, 
as  he  was,  therefore  it  is  neceflary  to  believe,  that  becaufe  he  eat  after  his 
refurredtion,  others,  at  the  laft  day,  (hall  eat  and  drink,  after  they  are  raifed 
from  the  dead  ;  which  feems  to  me,  as  good  an  argument,  as  becaufe  his 
undilfolved  body  was  raifed  out  of  the  grave,  juft  as  it  there  lay,  entire, 
without  the  mixture  of  any  new  particles,  therefore  the  corrupted  and  con- 
fumed  bodies  of  the  dead,  at  the  refurredtion,  lhall  be  new  framed,  only  out 
of  thofe  fcattered  particles,  which  were  once  vitally  united  to  their  fouls, 
without  the  lealt  mixture  of  any  one  fingle  atom  of  new  matter.  But,  at 
the  lafi;  day,  when  all  men  are  raifed,  there  will  be  no  need  to  be  allured 
of  any  one  particular  man’s  refurredtion.  It  is  enough,  that  every  one  lhall 
appear  before  the  judgment-feat  of  Chrift,  to  receive  according  to  what 
he  had  done,  in  his  former  life ;  but,  in  what  fort  of  body  he  lhall  ap¬ 
pear,  or  of  what  particles  made  up,  the  fcripture  having  faid  nothing,  but 
that  it  lhall  be  a  fpiritual  body,  raifed  in  incorruption,  it  is  not  for  me  to 
determine. 

Your  Lordlhip  alks,  tc  were  they  [who  faw  our  Saviour  after  his  refiir-  P.  39. 
redtion]  “  witnefles  only  of  fome  material  fubftance,  then  united  to  his  foul  ?” 

In  anfwer,  I  beg  your  Lordlhip  to  confider,  whether  you  fuppole  our  Saviour 
was  to  be  known,  to  be  the  fame  man  (to  the  witnefles,  that  were  to  fee  him, 
and  teftify  his  refurredlion)  by  his  foul,  that  could  neither  be  feen,  nor  known 
to  be  the  fame  ;  or  by  his  body,  that  could  be  feen,  and  by  the  difcernible 
ftructure  and  marks  of  it,  be  known  to  be  the  fame  ?  When  your  Lordlhip  has 
refolved  that,  all  that  you  fay  in  that  page  will  anfwer  itfelf.  But,  becaufe  one 
man  cannot  know  another  to  be  the  fame,  but  by  the  outward,  vifible  linea¬ 
ments,  and  fenfible  marks,  he  has  been  wont  to  be  known  and  diftinguilhed  by ; 
will  your  Lordlhip  therefore  argue,  that  the  great  judge,  at  the  laft  day,  who 
gives  to  each  man,  whom  he  raifes,  his  new  body,  lhall  not  be  able  to  know 
who  is  who,  unlefs  he  give  to  every  one  of  them  a  body,  juft  of  the  fame 
figure,  fize,  and  features,  and  made  up  of  the  very  fame  individual  particles, 
he  had  in  his  former  life  ?  Whether  fuch  a  way  of  arguing  for  the  refurredtion 
of  the  fame  body,  to  be  an  article  of  faith,  contributes  much  to  the  ftrengthening 
the  credibility  of  the  article  of  the  refurredtion  of  the  dead,  I  lhall  leave  to  the 
judgment  of  others.  t 

Farther,  for  the  proving  the  refurredtion  of  the  fame  body,  to  be  an  arti¬ 
cle  of  faith,  your  Lordlhip  fays ;  “  but  the  apoftle  infills  upon  the  refurredtion  of  P.  40.  ' 

<<  Chrift,  not  merely  as  an  argument  of  the  poflibility  of  ours,  but  of  the  cer- 
“  tainty  of  it ;  becaufe  he  rofe,  as  the  firft  fruits ;  Chrift  the  firft-fruits,  after-  1  Cor.  xv« 
“  wards  they  that  are  Chrift’s  at  his  coming.”  Anfw.  No  doubt  the  refurredtion20*  23* 
of  Chrift  is  a  proof  of  the  certainty  of  our  refurredtion.  But  is  it,  therefore, 
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a  proof  of  the  refurredtion  of  the  fame  body,  confifting  of  the  fame  individual 
particles,  which  concurred  to  the  making  up  of  our  body,  here,  without  the 
mixture  of  anyone  other  particle  of  matter?  I  confefs,  I  fee  no  fuch  confe- 
quence. 

P.40.  But  your  Lord  {hip  goes  on:  “St.  Paul  was  aware  of  the  objections,  in 
“  men’s  minds,  about  the  refurredtion  of  the  fame  body ;  and  it  is  of  great 
“  confequence,  as  to  this  article,  to  {hew  upon  what  grounds  he  proceeds. 
“  But  fome  men  will  fay,  how  are  the  dead  railed  up,  and  with  what  body  do 
“  they  come  ?  Fir  ft,  he  {hews,  that  the  feminal  parts  of  plants  are  wonderfully 
“  improved  by  the  ordinary  providence  of  God,  in  the  manner  of  their  vege- 
“  tation.”  Aufw.  I  do  not  perfectly  underftand  what  it  is,  “  for  the  feminal 
“  parts  of  plants  to  be  wonderfully  improved,  by  the  ordinary  providence  of 
“  God,  in  the  manner  of  their  vegetation j”  or  elfe,  perhaps,  I  fhould  better 
fee,  how  this  here  tends  to  the  proof  of  the  refurredtion  of  the  fame  body,  in 
your  Lordfhip’s  fenfe. 

P-  4°*  It  continues,  “  they  fow  bare  grain  of  wheat,  or  of  fome  other  grain,  but 
“  God  giveth  it  a  body,  as  it  hath  pleafed  him,  and  to  every  feed  his  own  body, 
“  Here,  fays  your  Lordfhip,  is  an  identity  of  the  material  fubftance  fuppofed.” 

'  It  may  be  fo  :  but  to  me  a  diverfity  of  the  material  fubftance,  i.  e.  of  the  com¬ 
ponent  particles,  is  here  fuppofed,  or  in  diredt  words  faid.  For  the  words  of 
Vcr-  37-  St.  Paul,  taken  all  together,  run  thus ;  “  that  which  thou  foweft,  thou  foweft 
“  not  that  body,  which  {hall  be,  but  bare  grain and  fo  on,  as  your  Lord¬ 
fhip  has  fet  down  the  remainder  of  them.  From  which  words  of  St.  Paul,  the 
natural  argument  feems  to  me  to  ftand  thus :  if  the  body,  that  is  put  in  the 
earth,  in  fowing,  is  not  that  body  which  fhall  be ;  then  the  body,  that  is  put 
in  the  grave,  is  not  that,  i.  e.  the  fame  body  that  {hall  be. 

P.  4°-  But  your  Lordfhip  proves  it  to  be  the  fame  body,  by  thefe  three  Greek 
Words  of  the  text,  t3  <</W  aZ/xa,  which  your  Lordfhip  interprets  thus,  “  that 
“  proper  body,  which  belongs  to  it.”  Anfw.  Indeed  by  thofe  Greek  words, 
70  'tttov  <rZy.a}  whether  our  tranflators  have  rightly  rendered  them,  “  his  own  body,” 
or  your  Lordfhip  more  rightly,  “  that  proper  body,  which  belongs  to  it,”  I 
formerly  underftood  no  more  but  this ;  that,  in  the  production  of  wheat,  and 
other  grain,  from  feed,  God  continued  every  fpecies  diftindt;  fo  that,  from 
grains  of  wheat  fown,  root,  ftalk,  blade,  ear,  and  grains  of  wheat  were  pro¬ 
duced,  and  not  thofe  of  barley,  and  fo  of  the  reft ;  which  I  took  to  be  the 
meaning  of  “  to  every  feed  his  own  body.”  No,  fays  your  Lordfhip,  thefe 
words  prove,  that  to  every  plant  of  wheat,  and  to  every  grain  of  wheat,  pro¬ 
duced  in  it,  is  given  the  proper  body,  that  belongs  to  it,  which  is  the  fame  body 
with  the  grain  that  was  fown.  Anfw.  This,  I  confefs,  I  do  not  underftand ; 
becaufe  I  do  not  underftand,  how  one  individual  grain  can  be  the  fame  with 
twenty,  fifty,  or  an  hundred  individual  grains,  for  fuch,  fometimes,  is  the  in- 
creafe. 

P.40.  But  your  Lordfhip  proves  it.  For,  fays  your  Lordfhip,  “  every  feed, 
“  having  that  body  in  little,  which  is  afterwards  fo  much  inlarged  j  and,  in 
“  grain,  the  feed  is  corrupted,  before  its  germination  j  but  it  hath  its  proper 
“  organical  parts,  which  make  it  the  fame  body  with  that,  which  it  grows  up 
“  to.  For,  altho’  grain  be  not  divided  into  lobes,  as  other  feeds  are,  yet  it 
“  hath  been  found,  by  the  moft  accurate  obfervations,  that,  upon  feparating 
“  the  membranes,  thefe  feminal  parts  are  difcerned  in  them,  which  afterwards 
“  grow  up  to  that  body,  which  we  call  corn.”  In  which  words  I  crave  leave 
to  obferve,  that  your  Lordfhip  fuppofes,  that  a  body  may  be  enlarged  by 
the  addition  of  a  hundred,  or  a  thoufand,  times  as  much  in  bulk,  as  its  own 
matter,  and  yet  continue  the  fame  body ;  which,  I  confefs  I  cannot  under¬ 
ftand. 

But,  in  the  next  place,  if  that  could  be  fo,  and  that  the  plant,  in  its  full 
growth,  at  harveft,  increased  by  a  thoufand,  or  a  million,  of  times  as  much 
new  matter  added  to  it,  as  it  had,  when  it  lay  in  little,  concealed  in  the  grain 
that  was  fown,  was  the  very  fame  body ;  yet  I  do  not  think,  that  your  Lord- 
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fliip  will  fay,  that  every  minute,  infenfible  and  inconceivably  fmall  grain  of 
the  hundred  grains,  contained  in  that  little,  organized,  feminal  plant,  is  every 
one  of  them  the  very  fame  with  that  grain,  which  contains  that  whole  little 
feminal  plant,  and  all  thofe  invifible  grains  in  it :  for  then  it  will  follow,  that 
one  grain  is  the  fame  with  an  hundred,  and  an  hundred,  diftinft  grains,  the 
fame  with  one  ;  which  I  fhall  be  able  to  alfent  to,  when  I  can  conceive  that  all 
the  wheat  in  the  world  is  but  one  grain. 

For  I  befeech  you,  my  Lord,  confider,  what  it  is  St.  Paul  here  fpeaks  of  j 
it  is  plain  he  fpeaks  of  that,  which  is  fown  and  dies,  i.  e.  the  grain,  that  the 
hufbandman  takes  out  of  his  barn,  to  fow  in  his  field.  And  of  this  grain, 

St.  Paul  fays,  “  that  it  is  not  that  body  that  (hall  be.”  Thefe  two,  viz.  “  that 
“  which  is  fown,  and  that  body,  that  fhall  be,”  are  all  the  bodies,  that  St.  Paul 
here  fpeaks  of,  to  reprefent  the  agreement  or  difference  of  men’s  bodies  after  the 
refurreftion,  with  thole  they  had,  before  they  died.  Now  I  crave  leave  to  afk  your 
Lordfhip,  which  of  thefe  two  is  that  little,  invifible  feminal  plant,  which  your 
Lordfhip  here  fpeaks  of  ?  Does  your  Lordfhip  mean  by  it,  the  grain,  that  is 
fown  ?  But  that  is  not,  what  St.  Paul  fpeaks  of ;  he  could  not  mean  this  em- 
bryonated,  little  plant,  for  he  could  not  denote  it  by  thefe  words,  “  that  which 
“  thou  foweft,”  for  that,  he  fays,  muft  die  ;  but  this  little  embryonated  plant, 
contained  in  the  feed  that  is  fown,  dies  not  :  or  does  your  Lordfhip  mean  by 
it,  “  the  body  that  fhall  be  ?”  But  neither  by  thefe  words,  “  the  body  that  fhall 
be,”  can  St.  Paul  be  fuppofed  to  denote  this,  infenfible,  little,  embryonated  plant ; 
for  that  is  already  in  being,  contained  in  the  feed  that  is  fown ;  and,  therefore, 
could  not  be  fpoke  of,  under  the  name  of  the  body  that  fhall  be.  And,  there¬ 
fore,  I  confefs,  I  cannot  fee,  of  what  ufe  it  is  to  your  Lordfhip,  to  introduce, 
here,  this  third  body,  which  St.  Paul  mentions  not ;  and  to  make  that  the 
fame,  or  not  the  fame,  with  any  other,  when  thofe,  which  St.  Paul  fpeaks  of, 
are,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  thefe  two,  vifible,  fenfible  bodies,  the  grain  fown, 
and  the  corn  grown  up  to  ear  ;  with  neither  of  which  this  infenfible,  embryo¬ 
nated  plant  can  be  the  fame  body,  unlefs  an  infenfible  body  can  be  the  fame 
body  with  a  fenfible  body,  and  a  little  body  can  be  the  fame  body  with  one  ten 
thoufand,  or  an  hundred  thoufand  times,  as  big  as  itfelf.  So  that  yet,  I  con¬ 
fefs,  I  fee  not  the  refur  reft  ion  of  the  fame  body  proved,  from  thefe  words  of 
St.  Paul,  to  be  an  article  of  faith. 

Your  Lordfhip  goes  on ;  “  St.  Paul  indeed  faith,  that  we  fow  not  that  bo-  p.  4^ 
“  dy  that  fhall  be  ;  but  he  fpeaks  not  of  the  identity,  but  the  perfection  of  it.” 

Here  my  underftanding  fails  me  again  :  for  I  cannot  underftand  St.  Paul  to  fay, 
that  the  fame,  identical,  fenfible  grain  of  wheat,  which  was  fown  at  feed-time, 
is  the  very  fame,  with  every  grain  of  wheat,  in  the  ear,  at  harveft,  that  fprang 
from  it :  yet  fo  I  muft  underftand  it,  to  make  it  prove,  that  the  fame,  fenfible 
body,  that  is  laid  in  the  grave,  fhall  be  the  very  fame  with  that,  which  fhall 
be  raifed  at  the  refurreftion.  For  I  do  not  know  of  any  feminal  body  in  little, 
contained  in  the  dead  carcafe  of  any  man,  or  woman ;  which,  as  your  Lordfhip 
fays,  in  feeds,  having  its  proper  organical  parts,  fhall  afterwards  be  enlarged, 
and,  at  the  refurreftion,  grow  up  into  the  fame  man.  For  I  never  thought  of 
any  feed,  or  feminal  parts,  either  of  plant,  or  animal,  “  fo  wonderfully  improved 
“  by  the  providence  of  God,”  whereby  the  fame  plant  or  animal,  fhould  beget 
itfelf ;  nor  ever  heard,  that  it  was,  by  divine  providence,  defigned  to  produce 
the  fame  individual,  but  for  the  producing  of  future  and  diftinft  individuals, 
for  the  continuation  of  the  fame  fpecies. 

Your  Lordfhip’s  next  words  are,  £C  and  altho’  there  be  fuch  a  difference,  P.  41, 
<c  from  the  grain  itfelf,  when  it  comes  up  to  be  perfeft  corn,  with  root,  ftalk, 

<c  blade  and  ear,  that  it  may  be  faid,  to  outward  appearance,  not  to  be  the  fame 
“  body ;  yet,  with  regard  to  the  feminal  and  organical  parts,  it  is  as  much  the 
“  fame,  as  a  man,  grown  up,  is  the  fame  with  the  embryo  in  the  womb.” 

Anfw.  It  does  not  appear,  by  any  thing,  I  can  find  in  the  text,  that  St.  Paul 
here  compared  the  body  produced,  with  the  feminal  and  organical  parts  contained 
in  the  grain,  it  fprang  from,  but  with  the  whole,  fenfible  grain,  that  was  fown. 

Vol.  I.  6  Microfcopes 
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Microfcopes  had  not  then  difcovered  the  little  embryo  plant  in  the  feed  j  and 
fuppofing  it  fliould  have  been  revealed  to  St.  Paul  (tho’,  in  the  fcripture,  we 
find  little  revelation  of  natural  philol'ophy)  [yet  an  argument,  taken  from  a 
thing  perfectly  unknown  to  the  Corinthians,  whom  he  writ  to,  could  be  of  no 
manner  of  ule  to  them,  nor  ferve  at  all,  either  to  inftrudf,  or  convince  them. 
But  granting  that  thofe,  St.  Paul  writ  to,  knew  it,  as  well  as  Mr.  Lewenhooke ; 
yet  your  Lordfhip  thereby  proves  not  the  railing  of  the  fame  body  :  your  Lord- 
ihip  fays,  it  is  as  much  the  fame  [I  crave  leave  to  add,  body]  “  as  a  man  grown 
“  up  is  the  fame  (fame  what,  I  befeech  your  Lordfhip  ?  )  with  the  embryo 
<c  in  the  womb.”  For  that  the  body  of  the  embryo  in  the  womb,  and  body 
of  the  man  grown  up,  is  the  fame  body,  I  think  no  one  will  fay,  unleft  he 
can  perfuade  himfelf  that  a  body,  that  is  not  the  hundredth  part  of  another, 
is  the  fame  with  that  other  j  which,  I  think,  no  one  will  do,  till  having  re¬ 
nounced  this  dangerous  way  by  ideas,  of  thinking  and  reafoning,  he  has  learnt 
to  fay  that  a  part  and  the  whole  are  the  fame. 

P.  41.  You  r  Lordfhip  goes  on  :  “  and  altho’  many  arguments  may  be  ufed  to  prove, 
“  that  a  man  is  not  the  fame  ;  becaufe  life,  which  depends  upon  the  courfe  of 
“  the  blood,  and  the  manner  of  refpiration  and  nutrition  is  fo  different  in  both 
“  ffates ;  yet  that  man  would  be  thought  ridiculous,  that  fhould  ferioully  affirm, 
“  that  it  was  not  the  fame  man.  And  your  Lordfhip  fays,  I  grant  that  the 
“  variation  of  great  parcels  of  matter  in  plants,  alters  not  the  identity j  and 
EfTay,  b.  ii.  <c  and  that  the  organization  of  the  parts  in  one  coherent  body,  partaking  of  one 
c.  27.  §  4.  «  common  makes  the  identity  of  a  plant.”  Anfw.  My  Lord,  I  think  the 

queftion  is  not  about  the  fame  man,  but  the  fame  body :  for  tho’  I  do  fay  (fome- 
what  differently  from  what  your  Lordfhip  fets  down,  as  my  words,  here) 

“  that  that,  which  has  fuch  an  organization,  as  is  fit  to  receive  and  diftribute 
<c  nourifhment,  fo  as  to  continue  and  frame  the  wood,  bark,  and  leaves,  &c. 
“  of  a  plant,  in  which  confifls  the  vegetable  life  ;  continues  to  be  the  fame 
“  plant,  as  long  as  it  partakes  of  the  fame  life,  tho’  that  life  be  communicated 
“  to  new  particles  of  matter,  vitally  united  to  the  living  plant yet  I  do  not 
remember  that  I  any  where  fay,  that  a  plant,  which  was  once  no  bigger  than  an 
oaten-flraw,  and  afterwards  grows  to  be  above  a  fathom  about,  is  the  fame 
body,  tho’  it  be  fhll  the  fame  plant. 

The  well-known  tree  in  Epping-foreft,  called  the  King’s-oak,  which,  from 
not  weighing  an  ounce  at  firft,  grew  to  have  many  tuns  of  timber  in  it, 
was  all  along  the  fame  oak,  the  very  fame  plant ;  but  no  body,  I  think,  will 
fay  it  was  the  fame  body,  when  it  weighed  a  tun,  as  it  was  when  it  weighed 
but  an  ounce ;  unlefs  he  has  a  mind  to  fignalize  himfelf,  by  faying,  that  that  is 
the  fame  body,  which  has  a  thoufand  particles  of  different  matter  in  it,  for  one 
particle  that  is  the  fame  ;  which  is  no  better  than  to  fay,  that  a  thoufand  dif¬ 
ferent  particles  are  but  one  and  the  fame  particle,  and  one  and  the  fame  parti¬ 
cle  is  a  thoufand  different  particles  j  a  thoufand  times  a  greater  abfurdity,  than 
to  fay,  half  is  the  whole,  or  the  whole  is  the  fame  with  the  half.  Which 
will  be  improved  ten  thoufand  times  yet  farther,  if  a  man  fhall  fay  (as  your 
Lordfhip  feems  to  me,  to  argue  here)  that  that  great  oak  is  the  very  fame  body 
with  the  acorn,  it  fprang  from,  becaufe  there  was,  in  that  acorn,  an  oak  in  lit¬ 
tle,  which  was  afterwards  (as  your  Lordfhip  expreffes  it)  fo  much  enlarged,  as 
to  make  that  mighty  tree :  for  this  embryo,  if  I  may  fo  call  it,  or  oak  in 
little,  being  not  the  hundredth  or  perhaps  the  thoufandth,  part  of  the 
acorn,  and  the  acorn  being  not  the  thoufandth  part  of  the  grown  oak  ;  it  will  be 
very  extraordinary,  to  prove  the  acorn  and  the  grown  oak  to  be  the  fame  body, 
by  a  way,  wherein  it  cannot  be  pretended,  that  above  one  particle  of  an  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand,  or  a  million,  is  the  fame  in  the  one  body,  that  it  was  in  the 
other.  From  which  way  of  reafoning,  it  will  follow,  that  a  nurfe  and  her  fuck¬ 
ing  child  have  the  fame  body;  and  be  paft  doubt,  that  a  mother  and  her  infant 
have  the  fame  body.  But  this  is  a  way  of  certainty,  found  out  to  ef- 
tablifh  the  articles  of  faith,  and  to  overturn  the  new  method  of  certainty,  that 
your  Lordfhip  fays,  “  I  have  ftarted,  which  is  apt  to  leave  men’s  minds  more 
tc  doubtful  than  before.”  And 
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And  now  I  defire  your  Lordlhip  to  confider,  of  what  ule  it  is  to  you,  in  the 
prefent  cafe,  to  quote  out  of  my  Eflay  thefe  words,  “  that  partaking  of  one 
“  common  life,  makes  the  identity  of  a  plant  ;”  fince  the  quedion  is  not 
about  the  identity  of  a  plant,  but  about  the  identity  of  a  body ;  it  being  a  very 
different  thing,  to  be  the  fame  plant,  and  to  be  the  fame  body  :  for  that,  which 
makes  the  fame  plant,  does  not  make  the  fame  body ;  the  one  being  the  par¬ 
taking  in  the  fame,  continued,  vegetable  life,  the  other  the  confiding  of  the 
fame  numerical  particles  of  matter.  And,  therefore,  your  Lordfliip’s  inference 
from  my  words  above  quoted,  in  thefe  which  you  fubjoin,  leems  to  me  a 
very  drange  one,  viz.  “  fo  that,  in  things  capable  of  any  fort  of  life,  theiden-  P.  42, 
“  tity  is  confident  with  a  continued  fuccefiion  of  parts;  and  fo  the  wheat, 

<c  grown  up,  is  the  fame  body,  with  the  grain  that  was  fown :”  for,  I  believe 
if  my  words,  from  which  you  infer,  “  and  fo  the  wheat,  grown  up,  is  the 
“  fame  body  with  the  grain  that  was  fworn,”  were  put  into  a  iyllogiim,  this 
would  hardly  be  brought  to  be  the  conclufion. 

But  your  Lordfhip  goes  on,  with  confequence  upon  confequence,  tho’  I 
have  not  eyes  acute  enough,  every  where  to  fee  the  connexion,  until  you  bring 
it  to  the  refurredtion  of  the  fame  body.  The  connexion  of  your  Lordlhip’s 
words  is  as  followeth  :  tc  and  thus  the  alteration  of  the  parts  of  the  body,  atP.  41. 
“  the  refurredtion,  is  confident  with  its  identity,  if  its  organization  and  life  be 
<e  the  fame  ;  and  this  is  a  real  identity  of  the  body,  which  depends  not  upon 
“  confcioufnefs :  from  whence  it  follows,  that  to  make  the  fame  body,  no  more 
“  is  required,  but  redoring  life  to  the  organized  parts  of  it.”  If  the  quedion 
were  about  railing  the  fame  plant,  I  do  not  fay,  but  there  might  be 
fome  appearance,  for  making  fuch  an  inference  from  my  words  as  this ;  cc  whence 
“  it  follows,  that  to  make  the  fame  plant,  no  more  is  required,  but  to  redore 
<{  life  to  the  organized  parts  of  it.”  But  this  deduction,  wherein,  from  thofe 
words  of  mine,  that  Ipeak  only  of  the  identity  of  a  plant,  your  Lordfiiip  infers, 
there  is  no  more  required  to  make  the  fame  body,  than  to  make  the  fame  plant ; 
being  too  fubtle  for  me,  I  leave  to  my  reader  to  find  out. 

Your  Lordfiiip  goes  on,  and  fays,  “  that  I  grant  like  wife,  that  the  identity  P.  42. 
“  of  the  fame  man  confids  in  a  participation  of  the  fame  continued  life,  by 
<c  condantly  fieeting  particles  of  matter,  in  fuccefiion,  vitally  united  to  the 
lt  lame  organized  body.”  Anfw.  I  fpeak,  in  thefe  words,  of  the  identity  of 
the  fame  man  ;  and  your  Lordlhip  thence  roundly  concludes,  “  fo  that  there  is 
tc  no  difficulty  of  the  famenefs  of  the  body.”  But  your  Lordfiiip  knows,  that  I 
do  not  take  thefe  two  founds,  man  and  body,  to  dand  for  the  fame  thing ;  nor 
the  identity  of  the  man  to  be  the  fame,  with  the  identity  of  the  body. 

But  let  us  read  out  your  Lordfliip’s  words:  tc  fo  that  there  is  no  difficulty, p. 42. 
"  as  to  the  famenefs  of  the  body,  if  life  were  continued  ;  and  if,  by  divine 
lt  power,  life  be  redored  to  that  material  fubdance,  which  was  before  united, 

<c  by  a  re-union  of  the  foul  to  it,  there  is  no  reafon  to  deny  the  identity  of  the 
“  body :  not  from  the  confcioufnefs  of  the  foul,  but  from  that  life,  which  is  the 
“  refult  of  the  union  of  the  foul  and  body.” 

If  I  underdand  your  Lordlhip  right,  you,  in  thefe  words,  from  the  paflages 
above  quoted  out  of  my  book,  argue,  that,  from  thofe  words  of  mine,  it  will 
follow,  that  it  is,  or  may  be,  the  fame  body,  that  is  raifed  at  the  refurredtion. 

If  fo,  my  Lord,  your  Lordlhip  has  then  proved,  that  my  book  is  not  incon- 
fiflent  with,  but  conformable  to  this  article  of  the  refurredtion  of  the  fame 
body,  which  your  Lordlhip  contends  for,  and  will  have  to  be  an  article  of 
faith :  for  tho’  I  do,  by  no  means,  deny  that  the  fame  bodies  lhall  be  raifed  at 
the  lad  day,  yet  I  fee  nothing  your  Lordfiiip  has  faid  to  prove  it  to  be  an  arti¬ 
cle  of  faith. 

But  your  Lordfiiip  goes  on,  with  your  proofs,  and  fays  ;  tc  but  St.  Paul  dill  P.  43. 
“  fuppofes,  that  it  mud  be  that  material  fubdance,  to  which  the  foul  was  be- 
“  fore  united.  For,  faith  he,  “  it  is  fown  in  corruption,  it  is  raifed  in  incorrup- 
<c  tion  ;  it  is  fown  in  dilhonour,  it  is  raifed  in  glory,  it  is  fown  in  weaknefs,  it 
“  is  raifed  in  power ;  it  is  fown  a  natural  body,  it  is  raifed  a  Ipiritual  body.  Can 

“  fuch 
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u  fuch  a  material  fubftance,  which  was  never  united  to  the  body,  be  faid  to  be  Town 
“  in  corruption,  and  weaknefs,  and  dishonour  ?  Either,  therefore,  he  mu  ft  fpeak 
“  of  the  fame  body,  or  his  meaning  cannot  be  comprehended.  Ianfwer,  can 
“  fuch  a  material  fubftance,  which  was  never  laid  in  the  grave,  be  faid  to  be 

P-  34-  “  fown,”  &c  ?  For  your  Lordfhip  fays,  “  you  do  not  fay  the  fame  individual 
“  particles,  which  were  united  at  the  point  of  death,  fhall  be  raifed  at  the  laft 
tc  day;"  and  no  other  particles  are  laid  in  the  grave,  but  fuch  as  are  united  at 
the  point  of  death;  either,  therefore,  your  Lordfhip  muft  fpeak  of  another 
body,  different  from  that,  which  was  fown,  which  fhall  be  railed  ;  or  ell'e  your 
meaning,.  I  think,  cannot  be  comprehended. 

P.43.  But,  whatever  be  your  meaning,  your  Lordfhip  proves  it  to  be  St.  Paul’s 
meaning,  that  the  fame  body  fhall  be  raifed,  which  was  fown,  in  thefe  fol¬ 
lowing  words ;  “for  what  does  all  this  relate  to  a  confcious  principle  ?”  Anfw. 
The  fcripture  being  exprefs,  that  the  fame  perfons  fhould  be  raifed,  and  appear 
before  the  judgment-feat  of  Chrift,  that  every  one  may  receive,  according  to 
what  he  had  done  in  his  body  ;  it  was  very  well  fuited  to  common  apprehen- 
fions  (which  refined  not,  “  about  particles,  that  had  been  vitally  united  to  the 
<c  foul”)  to  fpeak  of  the  body,  which  each  one  was  to  have,  after  the  refurrec- 
tion,  as  he  would  be  apt  to  fpeak  of  it,  himfelf.  Fcr  it  being  his  body,  both 
before  and  after  the  refurredtion,  every  one  ordinarily  fpeaks  of  his  body,  as  the 
fame,  tho’  in  a  ftridt  and  philofophical  fenfe,  as  your  Lordfhip  fpeaks,  it  be  not 
the  very  fame.  Thus  it  is  no  impropriety  of  fpeech  to  fay,  “  this  body  of 
{C  mine,  which  was  formerly  ftrong  and  plump,  is  now  weak  and  wafted  j” 
tho’  in  fuch  a  fenfe  as  you  are  fpeaking  here,  it  be  not  the  fame  body.  Reve¬ 
lation  declares  nothing,  any  where,  concerning  the  fame  body,  in  your  Lord- 
fhip’s  fenfe  of  the  fame  body,  which  appears  not  to  have  been  then  thought  of. 
The  apoftle  diredtly  propofes  nothing  for,  or  againft,  the  fame  body,  as  necef- 
fary  to  be  believed  :  that  which  he  is  plain  and  direft  in,  is  his  oppofing  and  con¬ 
demning  fuch  curious  queftions  about  the  body,  which  could  ferve  only  to  perplex, 
not  to  confirm,  what  was  material  and  neceflary  for  them  to  believe,  viz.  a  day 
of  judgment,  and  retribution  to  men  in  a  future  ftate  ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  no 
wonder  that,  mentioning  their  bodies,  he  fhould  ufe  a  way  of  fpeaking,  fuited 
to  vulgar  notions,  from  which  it  would  be  hard  pofitively  to  conclude  any  thing, 
for  the  determining  of  this  queftion  (efpecially  againft  expreflions,  in  the  fame 
difcourfe,  that  plainly  incline  to  the  other  fide)  in  a  matter  which,  as  it  appears, 
the  apoftle  thought  not  neceflary  to  determine,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  thought 
not  fit  to  gratify  any  one’s  curiofity  in. 

P.  43.  Bu  t  your  Lordfhip  fays,  “  the  apoftle  fpeaks  plainly  of  that  body, 
“  which  was  once  quickened,  and  afterwards  falls  to  corruption,  and  is  to 
“  be  reftored  with  more  noble  qualities.”  I  wifh  your  Lordfhip  had  quoted  the 
words  of  St.  Paul,  wherein  he  fpeaks  plainly  of  that  numerical  body,  that  was 
once  quickened ;  they  would  prefently  decide  this  queftion.  But  your  Lord¬ 
fhip  proves  it,  by  thefe  following  words  of  St.  Paul ;  “for  this  corruption  muft 
“  put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  muft  put  on  immortality ;”  to  which 
your  Lordfhip  adds,  “  that  you  do  not  fee  how  he  could  more  exprefly  affirm 
“  the  identity  of  this  corruptible  body,  with  that  after  the  refur  region.”  How 
exprefly  it  is  affirmed  by  the  apoftle,  fhall  be  confidered  by  and  by.  In  the 
mean  time,  it  is  paft  doubt,  that  your  Lordfhip  beft  knows,  what  you  do,  or 
do  not  fee  :  but  this  I  will  be  bold  to  fay,  that  if  St.  Paul  had  any  where,  in 
this  chapter  (where  there  are  fo  many  occafions  for  it,  if  it  had  been  neceflary 
to  have  been  believed)  but  faid  in  exprefs  words,  that  the  fame  bodies  fhould  be 
raifed  ;  every  one  elfe,  who  thinks  of  it,  will  fee,  he  had  more  exprefly  affirm¬ 
ed  the  identity  of  the  bodies,  which  men  now  have,  with  thofe,  they  fhall 
have,  after  the  refurretftion. 

P.44.  The  remainder  of  your  Lordfhip’s  period,  is;  “  and  that  without  any  re- 
“  fpedt  to  the  principle  of  felf-confcioufnefs.”  Anfw.  Thefe  words,  I  doubt 
not,  have  fome  meaning,  but,  I  muft  own,  I  know  not  what ;  either,  towards 
the  proof  of  the  refurredtion  of  the  fame  body,  or  to  fhew  that  any  thing 
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I  have  faid,  concerning  felf-confcioufnefs,  is  inconfiftent :  for  I  do  not  remem¬ 
ber,  that  I  have  any  where  faid,  that  the  identity  of  body  confided  in  felf- 
confcioufnefs. 

From  your  preceding  words,  your  Lordfhip  concludes  thus :  “  and  fo,  if  thep.  ^ 

“  fcripture  be  the  foie  foundation  of  our  faith,  this  is  an  article  of  it.”  My 
Lord,  to  make  the  conclufion  unqueftionable,  I  humbly  conceive,  the  words 
muft  run  thus  ;  <c  and  fo,  if  the  fcripture,  and  your  Lordfhip's  interpretation 
“  of  it,  be  the  foie  foundation  of  our  faith ;  the  refurredtion  of  the  fame  body 
“  is  an  article  of  it.”  For,  with  fubmiifion,  your  Lordfhip  has  neither  pro¬ 
duced  exprefs  words  of  fcripture  for  it,  nor  fo  proved  that  to  be  the  meaning 
of  any  of  thofe  words  of  fcripture,  which  you  have  produced  for  it,  that  a 
man,  who  reads,  and  fincerely  endeavours,  to  underhand  the  fcripture,  cannot 
but  find  himfelf  obliged  to  believe,  as  exprefsly,  “  that  the  fame  bodies  of  the 
“  dead,”  in  your  Lordfhip’s  fenfe;  fhall  be  raifed,  as  “  that  the  dead  (hall  be 
“  raifed.”  And  I  crave  leave  to  give  your  Lordfhip  this  one  reafon  for  it : 

He  who  reads,  with  attention,  this  difcourfe  of  St.  Paul,  where  he  difcourfes  1  Cor.  xv. 
of  the  refurredtion,  will  fee,  that  he  plainly  diftinguifhes  between  the  dead, 
that  fhall  be  raifed,  and  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  For  it  is  m.ph  urafia, «/,  are  the  Ver.  15,  22, 
nominative  cafes  to  kyeipoyja/,  £atnro/n6tie-oy]eu,  eyeffitrofleu,  all  along,  and  not  crufietia.,  23’  29>  32J 
bodies;  which  one  may,  with  reafon,  think,  would,  fomewhere  or  other,  ^ 
have  been  expreffed,  if  all  this  had  been  faid,  to  propofe  it,  as  an  article  of 
faith,  that  the  very  fame  bodies  fhould  be  raifed.  The  fame  manner  of  fpeak- 
ing,  the  Spirit  of  God  obferves,  all  thro’  the  New  Teftament,  where  it  is  faid, 

<c  raife  *  the  dead,  quicken,  or  make  alive,  the  dead,  the  refurredtion  of  the 
<e  dead.”  Nay,  thefe  very  words  of  our  Saviour,  urged  by  your  Lordfhip, 
for  the  refurredtion  of  the  fame  body,  run  thus  :  n£v%  h  \v  Tolf  y.vny.&oi(  eui*<tdv]ctt  Tn( 
tfiuvn i  «ul»>  59  iK7ropiv<rovlctt,  oi  to.  aje tQa.  ^oimo.v\h  ei(  iviratriv  f,  ot  J  to.  tpavKa,  ^pi^a.vlzf  e.s  iyaTcartv 
uptricos.  Would  a  well-meaning  fearcher  of  the  fcriptures  be  apt  to  think,  that 
if  the  thing,  here  intended  by  our  Saviour,  were  to  teach  and  propofe  it  as  an 
article  of  faith,  neceffary  to  be  believed  by  every  one,  that  the  very  fame  bodies 
of  the  dead  fhould  be  raifed  ;  would  not,  I  fay,  any  one  be  apt  to  think,  that, 
if  our  Saviour  meant  fo,  the  words  fhould  rather  have  been,  'Sretvjct  7cL  <j<L(Aa\dL  a.  \v 
ro'if  impeiuf,  i.  e.  ‘c  all  the  bodies,  that  are  in  the  graves,”  rather  than  “  all,  who 
“  are  in  the  graves which  muft  denote  perfons,  and  not  precilely  bodies  ? 

Another  evidence,  that  St.  Paul  makes  a  diftindtion  between  the  dead, 
and  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  fo  that  the  dead  cannot  be  taken  in  this,  1  Cor.  xv. 
to  ftand  precilely  for  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  are  thefe  words  of  the  apoftle ; 

‘c  but  fome  man  will  fay,  how  are  the  dead  raifed?  and  with  what  bodies  do  Ver.  35. 

“  they  come  ?”  Which  words,  dead,  and,  they,  if  fuppofed  to  ftand  precifely 
for  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  the  queftion  will  run  thus :  “  how  are  the  dead 
«  bodies  raifed  ?  and,  with  what  bodies  do  the  dead  bodies  come  ?”  which 
feems  to  have  no  very  agreeable  fenfe. 

This,  therefore,  being  fo,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  keeps  fo  exprefsly  to  this 
phrafe,  or  form  of  fpeaking,  in  the  New  Teftament  “  of  raifing,  quickening, 

“  rifing,  refurredtion,  &c.  of  the  dead,”  where  the  refurredtion  at  the  laft  day 
is  fpoken  of;  and  that  the  body  is  not  mentioned,  but  in  anfwer  to  this  queftion, 

«  with  what  bodies  fhall  thofe  dead,  who  are  raifed,  come  ?  So  that,  by  the 
dead,  cannot  precifely  be  meant,  the  dead  bodies ;  I  do  not  fee  but  a  good 
Chriftian,  who  reads  the  fcripture,  with  an  intention  to  believe  all,  that  is  there 
revealed  to  him,  concerning  the  refurredtion,  may  acquit  himfelf  of  his  duty 
therein,  without  entring  into  the  inquiry,  whether  the  dead  fhall  have  the  very 
fame  bodies,  or  no ;  which  fort  of  inquiry,  the  apoftle,  by  the  appellation  he 
beftows  here,  on  him  that  makes  it,  feems  not  much  to  encourage..  Nor,  if 
he  fhall  think  himfelf  bound  to  determine,  concerning  the  identity  of  the 
bodies  of  the  dead,  raifed  at  the  laft  day ;  will  he,  by  the  remainder  of 
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St.  Paul’s  anfwer,  find  the  determination  of  the  apoftle,  to  be  much  in  favour 
of  the  very  fame  body  ;  unlefs  the  being  told,  that  the  body,  fown,  is  not  that 
body,  that  fhall  be ;  that  the  body  raifed  is  as  different,  from  that  which  was 
laid  down,  as  the  fiefh  of  man  is  from  the  fiefh  of  beads,  fifhes,  and  birds,  or 
as  the  fun,  moon,  and  flars,  are  different  one  from  another ;  or  as  different  as 
a  corruptible,  weak,  natural,  mortal  body,  is  from  an  incorruptible,  powerful, 
fpiritual,  immortal  body ;  and  laftly,  as  different  as  a  body,,  that  is  fiefh  and 

•  blood,  is  from  a  body  that  is  not  fiefh  and  blood  ;  “  for  fiefh  and  blood  cannot, 
1  Cor.  xv.  “  fays  St.  Paul,  in  this  very  place,  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God :”  unlefs,  I 

5°*  fay,  all  this,  which  is  contained  in  St.  Paul’s  words,  can  be  fuppofed  to  be  the 

way  to  deliver  this,  as  an  article  of  faith,  which  is  required  to  be  believed  by 
every  one,  viz.  cc  that  the  dead  fhould  be  raifed,  with  the  very  fame  bodies 
“  that  they  had  before,  in  this  life  ;”  which  article,  propofed  in  thefe,  or  the 
like  plain  and  exprefs  words,  could  have  left  no  room  for  doubt,  in  the  meanefl 
capacities,  nor  for  contefl,  in  the  moft  perverfe  minds. 

P.  44.  Your  Lordfhip  adds,  in  the  next  words 5  “  and  fo  it  hath  been  always  un- 

<c  der flood,  by  the  chriflian  church,  viz.  that  the  refurre&ion  of  the  fame 
“  body,  in  your  Lordlhip’s  fenfe  of  fame  body,  is  an  article  of  faith.” 
Anfw.  What  the  chriflian  church  has  always  underflood,  is  beyond  my  know¬ 
ledge.  But  for  thofe  who,  coming  fhort  of  your  Lordfhip’s  great  learning, 
cannot  gather  their  articles  of  faith,  from  the  underflanding  of  all  the  whole 
chriflian  church,  ever  fince  the  preaching  of  the  Gofpel  (who  make  the  far 
greater  part  of  Chriflians,  I  think  I  may  fay,  nine  hundred  ninety  and  nine  of 
a  thoufand)  but  are  forced  to  have  recourfe  to  the  fcripture,  to  find  them  there; 
I  do  not  fee,  that  they  will  eafily  find  there,  this  propofed  as  an  article  of  faith, 
that  there  fhall  be  a  refurre&ion  of  the  fame  body  ;  but  that  there  fhall  be  a 
refurre&ion  of  the  dead,  without  explicitly  determining,  that  they  fhall  be 
raifed  with  bodies,  made  up  wholly  of  the  fame  particles,  which  were  once 
vitally  united  to  their  fouls,  in  their  former  life ;  without  the  mixture  of  any 
one  other  particle  of  matter :  which  is  that,  which  your  Lordfhip  means,  by 
the  fame  body. 

But  fuppofing  your  Lordfhip  to  have  demonflrated  this  to  be  an  article  of 
faith,  tho’  I  crave  leave  to  own,  that  I  do  not  fee,  that  all  that  your  Lordfhip 
has  faid,  here,  makes  it  fo  much  as  probable ;  what  is  all  this  to  me  ?  Yes,  fays 
P.  44.  your  Lordfhip,  in  the  following  words,  “  my  idea  of  perfonal  identity  is  incon- 
“  fiflent  with  it ;  for  it  makes  the  fame  body,  which  was  here  united  to  the 
“  foul,  not  to  be  neceffary  to  the  dodlrine  of  the  refurre&ion.  But  any  ma- 
<c  terial  fubflance,  united  to  the  fame  principle  of  confcioufnefs,  makes  the 
“  fame  body.” 

Th  1  s  is  an  argument  of  your  Lordfhip’s,  which  I  am  obliged  to  anfwer  to. 
But  is  it  not  fit,  I  fhould  firfl  underfland  it,  before  I  anfwer  it  ?  Now,  here  I 
do  not  well  know,  what  it  is  “  to  make  a  thing  not  to  be  neceffary  to  the 
“  dodtrine  of  the  refurre&ion.”  But  to  help  myfelf  out,  the  bell  I  can,  with 
a  guefs,  I  will  conjecture  (which,  in  difputing  with  learned  men,  is  not  very 
fafe)  your  Lordfhip’s  meaning  is,  that  “  my  idea  of  perfonal  identity  makes 
<c  it  not  neceffary,”  that,  for  the  raifing  the  fame  perfon,  the  body  fhould  be 
the  fame. 

Your  Lordfhip’s  next  word  is,  but;  to  which  I  am  ready  to  reply,  but 
what  ?  What  does  my  idea  of  perfonal  identity  do  ?  for  fomething  of  that  kind 
the  adverfative  particle,  but,  fhould,  in  the  ordinary  conflruftion  of  our  lan¬ 
guage,  introduce,  to  make  the  propofition  clear  and  intelligible :  but  here  is  no 
luch  thing ;  but,  is  one  of  your  Lordfhip’s  privileged  particles,  which  I  mull 
not  meddle  with,  for  fear  your  Lordfhip  complain  of  me  again,  “  as  fo  fevere 
,<c  a  critick,  that  for  the  leafl  ambiguity  in  any  particle,  fill  up  pages  in  my 
“  anfwer,  to  make  my  book  look  confiderable,  for  the  bulk  of  it.”  But  fince 
this  propofition  here,  “  my  idea  of  perfonal  identity  makes  the  fame  body, 

“  which  was  here  united  to  the  foul,  not  neceffary  to  the  doClrine  of  the  refur- 
“  rection ;  but,  any  material  fubllance  being  united  to  the  fame  principle  of 

confcioufnefs. 
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“  confcioufnefs,  makes  the  fame  body,  is  brought  to  prove  my  idea  of  perfonal 
“  identity  inconfiftent  with  the  article  of  the  refurredion.”  I  mud  make  it 
out,  in  fome  dired  fenfe,  or  other,  that  I  may  fee,  whether  it  be  both  true  and 
conclufive.  I  therefore  venture  to  read  it  thus,  “  my  idea  of  perfonal  identity 
“  makes  the  fame  body,  which  was  here  united  to  the  foul,  not  to  be  neceftary 
“  at  the  refurredion ;  but  allows,  that  any  material  fub (lance  being  united  to 
“  the  fame  principle  of  confcioufnefs,  makes  the  fame  body:  Ergo,  my  idea 
“  of  perfonal  identity  is  inconfiftent  with  the  article  of  the  refurredion  of  the 
“  fame  body.” 

If  this  be  your  Lordftiip’s  fenfe,  in  this  paflage,  as  I  here  have  guefled  it  to 
be  ;  or  elfe  I  know  not  what  it  is :  I  anfwer, 

1.  ‘‘That  my  idea  of  perfonal  identity  does  not  allow,  that  any  material 
“  fubftance  being  united  to  the  fame  principle  of  confcioufnefs,  makes  the  fame 
“  body.”  I  fay  no  fuch  thing  in  my  book,  nor  any  thing,  from  whence  it 
may  be  inferred  ;  and  your  Lordfhip  would  have  done  me  a  favour,  to  have  fet 
down  the  words,  where  I  fay  fo,  or  thofe  from  which  you  infer  fo,  and 
{hewed  how  it  follows  from  any  thing  I  have  faid. 

2.  Granting  that  it  were  a  confequence  from  my  idea  of  perfonal  iden¬ 
tity,  that  “  any  material  fubftance,  being  united  to  the  fame  principle  of  con- 
“  fcioufnefs,  makes  the  fame  body;”  this  would  not  prove  that  my  idea  of 
perfonal  identity  was  inconfiftent  with  this  propolition,  “  that  the  fame  body 
“  (hall  be  raifed  ;”  but,  on  the  contrary,  affirms  it ;  fince  if  I  affirm,  as  I  do, 
that  the  fame  perfons  (hall  be  raifed,  and  it  be  a  confequence  of  my  idea  of 
perfonal  identity,  that  “  any  material  fubftance,  being  united  to  the  fame  prin- 
“  ciple  of  confcioufnefs,  makes  the  fame  body ;”  it  follows,  that,  if  the  fame 
perfon  be  raifed,  the  fame  body  muft  be :  and  fo  I  have  herein  not  only  faid 
nothing,  inconfiftent  with  the  refurredion  of  the  fame  body,  but  have  faid 
more  for  it,  than  your  Lordfhip.  For  there  can  be  nothing  plainer,  than  that, 
in  the  fcripture,  it  is  revealed,  that  the  fame  perfons  fliall  be  raifed,  and  appear 
before  the  judgment-feat  of  Chrift,  to  anfwer  for  what  they  have  done  in  their 
bodies.  If,  therefore,  whatever  matter  be  joined  to  the  fame  principle  of  con¬ 
fcioufnefs,  makes  the  fame  body  ;  it  is  demonftration,  that  if  the  fame  perfons 
are  raifed,  they  have  the  fame  bodies. 

How,  then,  your  Lordftiip  makes  this  an  inconfiftency  with  the  refurredion, 
is  beyond  my  conception.  “  Yes,  fays  your  Lordftiip,  it  is  inconfiftent  with  44* 

“  it ;  for  it  makes  the  fame  body,  which  was  here  united  to  the  foul,  not  to 
“  be  neceftary.” 

3.  I  answer,  therefore,  thirdly,  that  this  is  the  firft  time,  I  ever  learnt, 
that  not  neceftary,  was  the  fame  with,  inconfiftent.  I  fay,  that  a  body,  made 
up  of  the  fame  numerical  parts  of  matter,  is  not  neceftary  to  the  making  of  the 
fame  perfon ;  from  whence  it  will,  indeed,  follow,  that,  to  the  refurredion  of 
the  fame  perfon,  the  fame  numerical  particles  of  matter  are  not  required.  What 
does  your  Lordftiip  infer  from  hence  ?  to  wit,  this ;  therefore,  he,  who  thinks 
that  the  fame  particles  of  matter  are  not  neceftary  to  the  making  of  the  fame 
perfon,  cannot  believe  that  the  fame  perfons  fhall  be  raifed  with  bodies,  made  of 
the  very  fame  particles  of  matter,  if  God  ftiould  reveal  that  it  (hall  be  fo,  viz. 
that  the  fame  perfons  fhall  be  raifed,  with  the  fame  bodies  they  had  before  : 
which  is  all  one  as  to  fay,  that  he,  who  thought  the  blowing  of  rams-horns 
was  not  neceftary,  in  itfelf,  to  the  falling  down  of  the  walls  of  Jericho,  could 
not  believe  that  they  ftiould  fall,  upon  the  blowing  of  rams-horns,  when  God 
had  declared  it  fhould  be  fo. 

Your  Lordftiip  fays,  “  my  idea  of  perfonal  identity  is  inconfiftent  with  the 
“  article  of  the  refurredion ;”  the  reafon  you  ground  it  on  is  this,  becaufe  it 
makes  not  the  fame  body  neceftary,  to  the  making  the  fame  perfon.  Let  us 
grant  your  Lordftiip’s  confequence  to  be  good,  what  will  follow  from  it?  No 
fefs  than  this,  that  your  Lordftiip’s  notion  (for  I  dare  not  fay  your  Lordftiip  has 
any  fo  dangerous  things,  as  ideas)  of  perfonal  identity,  is  inconfiftent  with  the 

article  of  the  refurredion.  The  demonftration  of  it  is  thus ;  your  Lordftiip  p,  34,  35; 

fays. 
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fays,  it  is  not  necelfary  that  the  body,  to  be  raifed  at  the  lad  day,  “  diould  con- 
“  fill  of  the  fame  particles  of  matter,  which  were  united  at  the  point  of  death  ; 
<c  for  there  muft  be  a  great  alteration  in  them,  in  a  lingring  dileafe  ■  as  if  a  fat 
“  man  falls  into  a  confumption :  you  do  not  fay,  the  fame  particles,  which  the 
“  finner  had,  at  the  very  time  of  commifiion  of  his  fins ;  for  then  a  long  finner 
<c  muft  have  a  vail  body,  confidering  the  continual  fpending  of  particles  by  per- 
“  fpiration.”  And  again,  here  your  Lordlhip  fays,  “  you  allow  the  notion  of 
tc  perfonal  identity  to  belong  to  the  fame  man,  under  feveral  changes  of  matter.” 
From  which  words  it  is  evident,  that  your  Lordlhip  fuppofes  a  perfon,  in  this 
world,  may  be  continued  and  preferved  the  fame,  in  a  body,  not  confiding  of 
the  fame  individual  particles  of  matter ;  and  hence  it  demondratively  follows, 
that,  let  your  Lordlhip’s  notion  of  perfonal  identity  be  what  it  will,  it  makes 
“  the  fame  body  not  to  be  necelfary  to  the  fame  perfon  ”  and  therefore  it  is, 
by  your  Lordlhip’s  rule,  inconddent  with  the  article  of  the  refurredtion. 
When  your  Lordlhip  diall  think  lit  to  clear  your  own  notion  of  perfonal  iden¬ 
tity,  from  this  inconddency  with  the  article  of  the  refurredtion,  I  do  not  doubt, 
but  my  idea  of  perfonal  identity  will  be  thereby  cleared  too.  ’Till  then,  all 
inconddency  with  that  article,  which  your  Lordlhip  has  here  charged  on  mine, 
will  unavoidably  fall  upon  your  Lorddiip’s  too. 

But,  for  the  clearing  of  both,  give  me  leave  to  lay,  my  Lord,  that  what- 
foever  is  not  necelfary,  does  not  thereby  become  inconddent.  It  is  not  necelfary 
to  the  fame  perfon,  that  his  body  Ihould  always  condd  of  the  fame  numerical 
particles ;  this  is  demondration,  becaufe  the  particles  of  the  bodies  of  the  fame 
perfons,  in  this  life,  change  every  moment,  and  your  Lordlhip  cannot  deny  it; 
and  yet  this  makes  it  not  inconddent  with  God’s  preferving,  if  he  thinks  dt, 
to  the  fame  perfons,  bodies  condding  of  the  fame  numerical  particles  always, 
from  the  refurredtion  to  eternity.  And  fo  likewife,  tho’  I  fay  any  thing,  that 
fuppofes  it  not  necelfary,  that  the  fame  numerical  particles,  which  were  vitally 
united  to  the  foul  in  this  life,  Ihould  be  re-united  to  it,  at  the  refurredtion, 
and  conditute  the  body  it  lhall  then  have  ;  yet  it  is  not  inconddent  with  this, 
that  God  may,  if  he  pleafes,  give  to  every  one  a  body,  condding  only  of  fuch 
particles,  as  were  before  vitally  united  to  his  foul.  And  thus,  I  think,  I  have 
cleared  my  book  from  all  that  inconddency,  which  your  Lordlhip  charges  on  it, 
and  would  perfuade  the  world  it  has,  with  the  article  of  the  refurredtion  of  the 
dead. 

Only  before  I  leave  it,  I  will  fet  down  the  remainder  of  what  your  Lord- 
fhip  fays,  upon  this  head,  that,  tho’  I  fee  not  the  coherence,  nor  tendency  of 
it,  nor  the  force  of  any  argument  in  it,  againd  me ;  yet  nothing  may  be 
omitted,  that  your  Lordlhip  has  thought  dt  to  entertain  your  reader  with,  on 
this  new  point,  nor  any  one  have  reafon  to  fulpedt,  that  I  have  palfed  by  any 
word  of  your  Lordlhip’s  (on  this  now  drlf  introduced  fubjedt)  wherein  he 
might  find,  your  Lorddfip  had  proved  what  you  had  promifed  in  your  title 
page.  Your  remaining  words  are  thefe  :  “  the  difpute  is  not  how  far  perfonal 
“  identity  in  itfelf  may  condd,  in  the  very  fame  material  fubdance ;  for  we 
“  allow  the  notion  of  perfonal  identity  to  belong  to  the  fame  man,  under  feve- 
<c  ral  changes  of  matter;  but,  whether  it  doth  not  depend  upon  a  vital'  union 
“  between  the  foul  and  body,  and  the  life,  which  is  confequent  upon  it :  and, 
“  therefore,  in  the  refurredtion,  the  fame  material  fubdance  mud  be  re-united, 
<c  or  elfe  it  cannot  be  called  a  refurredtion,  but  a  renovation  ;  i.  e.  it  may  be  a 
“  new  life,  but  not  a  raidng  the  body  from  the  dead.”  I  confefs,  I  do  not  fee 
how  what  is  here  udiered  in,  by  the  words,  and  therefore,  is  a  confequence 
from  the  preceding  words ;  but,  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  name,  I  think  it  will 
not  be  much  queltioned,  that,  if  the  fame  man  rife,  who  was  dead,  it  may 
very  properly  be  called  the  refurredtion  of  the  dead  ;  which  is  the  language  of 
the  fcripture. 

I  must  not  part  with  this  article  of  the  refurredtion,  without  returning  my 
thanks  to  your  Lorddfip,  for  making  me  take  notice  of  a  fault,  in  my  Effay. 
When  I  writ  that  book,  I  took  it  for  granted,  as  I  doubt  not,  but  many 

others 
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Others  have  done,  that  the  fcripture  had  mentioned,  in  exprefs  terms,  “  the  re- 

“  furredtion  of  the  body But,  upon  the  occafion,  your  Lordfhip  has  given 

me,  in  your  laft  letter,  to  look  a  little  more  narrowly  into  what  revelation  has 

declared,  concerning  the  refurredtion,  and  finding  no  fuch  exprefs  words  in  the 

fcripture,  as  that  “  the  body  {hall  rife,  or  be  raifed,  or  the  refurredtion  of  the 

body  5”  I  {hall,  in  the  next  edition  of  it,  change  thefe  words  of  my  book,  EfTay,  B.  4, 

<c  the  dead  bodies  of  men  {hall  rife,”  into  thefe  of  the  fcripture,  “  the  dead  {hall  ^  §•  7- 

“  rife.”  Not  that  I  queftion,  that  the  dead  {hall  be  raifed  with  bodies  :  But, 

in  matters  of  revelation,  I  think  it  not  only  fafeft,  but  our  duty,  as  far  as  any 

one  delivers  it  for  revelation,  to  keep  clofe  to  the  words  of  the  fcripture ;  unleis 

he  will  afliime  to  himfelf  the  authority  of  one  infpired,  or  make  himfelf  wifer 

than  the  Holy  Spirit  himfelf.  If  I  had  fpoke  of  the  refurredtion,  in  precifeiy 

fcripture  terms,  I  had  avoided  giving  your  Lordfhip  the  occafion,  of  making 

here  fuch  a  verbal  refledtion  on  my  words ;  “  What !  not  if  there  be  an  idea  63. 

<c  of  identity  as  to  the  body  ?” 

I  come  now  to  your  Lordfhip’s  fecond  head  of  accufation  :  Your  Lordfhip  p. 
fays, 

“  2.  The  next  articles  of  faith,  which  my  notion  of  ideas  is  inconfiftent  with, 

<c  are  no  lefs,  than  thofe  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  Incarnation  of  our  Saviour.” 

But  all  the  proof  of  inconfiftency,  your  Lordfhip  here  brings,  being  drawn  from 
my  notions  of  nature  and  perfon,  whereof  fo  much  has  been  laid  already,  the 
fwelling  my  anfwer  into  too  great  a  volume,  will  excufe  me  from  letting  down, 
at  large,  all  that  you  have  faid  hereupon,  fo  particularly,  as  I  have  done,  in  the 
preceding  article  of  the  refurredtion,  which  is  wholly  new. 

Your  Lordfhip’s  way  of  proving,  “  that  my  ideas  of  nature  and  perfon  can-  P-  45  3 
<c  not  confift”  with  the  articles  of  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation,  is,  as  far  as  I 
can  underftand  it,  this,  that,  I  fay,  we  have  no  fimple  ideas,  but  by  fenfation 
and  refledtion;  “  but,  fays  your  Lordfhip,  we  cannot  have  any  fimple  ideas  of?-  45 « 

“  nature  and  perfon,  by  fenfation  and  refledtion ;  ergo,  we  can  come  to  no 
<c  certainty,  about  the  diftinction  of  nature  and  perfon,  in  my  way  of  ideas.  ” 

Anfw.  If  your  Lordfhip  had  concluded  from  thence,  that,  therefore,  in  my 
way  of  ideas,  we  can  have  no  ideas  at  all,  of  nature  and  perfon,  it  would 
have  had  fome  appearance  of  a  confequence;  but,  as  it  is,  it  feems  to  me  fuch 
an  argument  as  this :  No  fimple  colours,  in  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller’s  way  of 
painting,  come  into  his  exadt  and  lively  pidtures,  but  by  his  pencil;  but  no  fimple 
colours,  of  a  fhip  and  a  man,  come  into  his  pidture,  by  his  pencil ;  ergo,  “  we 
<c  can  come  to  no  certainty  about  the  diffcindtion  of  a  {hip  and  a  man,  in  Sir 
“  Godfrey  Kneller’s  way  of  painting.”  45« 

Your  Lordfhip  fays,  “  it  is  not  poffible  for  us  to  have  any  fimple  ideas  of 
“  nature  and  perfon,  by  fenfation  and  refledtion,”  and  I  fay  fo  too;  as  impofii- 
ble  as  it  is  to  have  a  true  pidture  of  a  rainbow,  in  one  fimple  colour,  which  con- 
fifts  in  the  arrangement  of  many  colours.  The  ideas, fignified  by  the  founds,  nature 
and  perfon,  are  each  of  them  complex  ideas ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  as  impoffible 
to  have  a  fimple  idea  of  either  of  them,  as  to  have  a  multitude  in  one,  or  a 
compofition  in  a  fimple.  But  if  your  Lordfhip  means,  that,  by  fenfation  and 
refledtion,  we  cannot  have  the  fimple  ideas,  of  which  the  complex  ones,  of  na¬ 
ture  and  perfon,  are  compounded ;  that  I  muft  crave  leave  to  dilfent  from, 

’till  your  Lordfhip  can  produce  a  definition  (in  intelligible  words)  either  of  na¬ 
ture,  or  perfon,  in  which,  all  that  is  contained  cannot  ultimately  be  refolved  into 
fimple  ideas  of  fenfation  and  refledtion. 

Your  Lordfhip’s  definition  of  perfon,  is,  “  that  it  is  a  compleat,  intelligent  Vmd. p.261, 
<c  fubftance,  with  a  peculiar  manner  of  fubfiftence.”  And  my  definition  of  per¬ 
fon,  which  your  Lordfhip  quotes,  out  of  my  Effay,  is,  “  that  perfon  {lands  for  p.  59, 

«  a  thinking,  intelligent  being,  that  has  reafon  and  refledtion,  and  can  confider 
“  it  felf  as  it  felf,  the  fame  thinking  thing,  in  different  times  and  places.”  When 
your  Lordfhip  fhall  {hew  any  repugnancy  in  this  my  idea  (which  I  denote  by 
the  found,  perfon)  to  the  incarnation  of  our  Saviour,  with  which  your  Lordfhip’s 
notion  of  perfon  may  not  be  equally  charged ;  I  {hall  give  your  Lordfhip  an  an¬ 
fwer  to  it.  This  I  fay,  in  anfwer  to  thefe  words,  u  which  is  repugnant  to  the  P.  46. 
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“  article  of  the  incarnation  of  our  Saviour  For  the  preceding  reafoning,  to  which 
they  refer,  I  mu  ft  own,  I  do  not  underftand. 

The  word,  perfon,  naturally  fignifies  nothing  that  you  allow ;  your  Lordfhip, 
in  your  definition  of  it,  makes  it  ftand  for  a  general,  abftradt  idea.  Perfon  then, 
in  your  Lordfhip,  is  liable  to  the  fame  default,  which  you  lay  on  it,  in  me,  viz. 

P.  52.  That  “  it  is  no  more,  than  a  notion  in  the  mind.”  The  fame  will  be  fo,  of  the 
word,  nature,  when  ever  your  Lordfhip  pleafes  to  define  it ;  without  which  you 
jbicj  can  have  no  notion  of  it.  And  then  the  confequence,  which  you  there  draw, 
from  their  being  no  more,  than  notions  of  the  mind,  will  hold,  as  much  in  ref- 
pe£t  of  your  Lordfhip’s  notion  of  nature  and  perfon,  as  of  mine,  viz.  “  that  one 
nature  and  three  perfons  can  be  no  more.”  This  I  crave  leave  to  fay,  in  anfwer 
to  all  that  your  Lordfhip  has  been  pleafed  to  urge,  from  page  46,  to  thefe  words 
of  your  Lordfhip’s,  p.  52. 

General  terms  (as  nature  and  perfon,  are  in  their  ordinary  ufe,  in  our 
language)  are  the  figns  of  general  ideas,  and  general  ideas  exift  only  in  the  mind  ; 
but  particular  things  (which  are  the  foundations  of  thefe  general  ideas,  if 
they  are  abftradted,  as  they  fhould  be)  do,  or  may  exift,  conformable  to 
thofe  general  ideas,  and  fo  fall  under  thofe  general  names ;  as  he,  that  writes 
this  paper,  is  a  perfon  to  him,  i.  e,  may  be  denominated  a  perfon  by  him,  to 
whofe  abftradt  idea,  of  perfon,  he  bears  a  conformity;  juft  as  what  I  here 
write,  is  to  him  a  book,  or  a  letter,  to  whofe  abftradt  idea  of  a  book,  or  a 
letter,  it  agrees.  This  is  what  I  have  faid,  concerning  this  matter,  all  along, 
and  what,  I  humbly  conceive,  will  ferve  for  an  anfwer  to  thofe  words  of  your 
p  54*  Lordfhip,  where  you  fay,  “  you  affirm  that  thofe,  who  make  nature  and  per- 
“  fon  to  be  only  abftradt  and  complex  ideas,  can  neither  defend  nor  reafonably  be- 
“  lieve  the  doCtrine  of  the  Trinity  ;”  and  to  all  that  you  fay,  p.  52 — 58.  Only 
give  me  leave  to  wifh,  that  what  your  Lordfhip,  out  of  a  miftake  of  what  I  fay, 
concerning  the  ideas  of  nature  and  perfon,  has  urged,  as  you  pretend,  againft 
them,  do  not  furnifh  youradverfaries,  in  that  difpute,  with  fuch  arguments  againft 
you,  as  your  Lordfhip  will  not  eafily  anfwer. 

P  5g  Your  Lordfhip  fets  down  thefe  words  of  mine,  “  perfon,  in  itfelf,  fignifies 
“  nothing ;  but  as  foon  as  the  common  ufe  of  any  language  has  appropriated 
“  it  to  any  idea,  then,  that  is  the  true  idea  of  a  perfon,”  which  words 
your  Lordfhip  interprets  thus :  i.  e.  “  men  may  call  a  perfon,  what  they  pleafe, 

“  for  there  is  nothing,  but  common  ufe,  required  to  it :  they  may  call  a  horfe, 

“  or  a  tree,  or  a  ftone,  a  perfon,  if  they  think  fit.”  Anfw.  Men,  before  com¬ 
mon  ufe  had  appropriated  this  name,  to  that  complex  idea,  which  they  now  fignify 
by  the  found,  perfon,  might  have  denoted  it  by  the  found,  ftone,  and  vice  verfa : 
but  can  your  Lordfhip  thence  argue,  as  you  do  here,  men  are  at  the  fame  li¬ 
berty,  in  a  country,  where  thofe  words  are  already  in  common  ufe  ?  there,  he 
that  will  fpeak  properly,  and  fo  as  to  be  underftood,  muft  appropriate  each  found, 
ufed  in  that  language,  to  an  idea  in  his  mind  (which  to  himfelf  is  defining 
the  word)  which  is,  in  fome  degree,  conformable  to  the  idea,  that  others  apply 
to  it. 

p.  Your  Lordfhip,  in  the  next  paragraph,  fets  down  my  definition  of  the  word, 

perfon,  viz.  “  that  perfon  ftands  for  a  thinking,  intelligent  being,  that  hath 
“  reafon  and  reflection,  and  can  confider  itfelf,  as  itfelf,  the  fame  think- 
“  ing  being,  in  different  times  and  places;”  and  then  afks  many  queftions, 
Vinci. p.261.  upon  it.  I  fhall  fet  down  your  Lordfhip’s  definition  of  perfon,  which  is  this  : 

“  A  perfon  is  a  complete,  intelligent  fubftance,  with  a  peculiar  manner  of 
“  fubfiftence”  and  then  crave  leave  to  alk  your  Lordfhip  the  fame  queftion,  con- 
P'  cerning  it,  which  your  Lordfhip  here  aiks  me  concerning  mine  ;  “  how  comes 
perfon  to  ftand  for  this,  and  nothing  elfe?  from  whence  comes  complete 
fubftance,  or  peculiar  manner  of  fubfiftence,  to  make  up  the  idea  of  a 
perfon  ?  Whether  it  be  true,  or  falfe,  I  am  not  now  to  enquire ;  but  how 
<c  it  comes  into  this  idea  of  a  perfon  ?  Has  common  ufe  of  our  language 
“  appropriated  it  to  this  fenfe  ?  If  not,  this  feems  to  be  a  mere  arbitrary 
idea ;  and  may  as  well  be  deny’d  as  affirm’d.  And  what  a  fine  pafs  are 
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<c  are  come  to,  (in  your  Lordfhip’s  way)  if  a  mere  arbitrary  idea  muff  be 

tc  taken  into  the  only  true  method  of  certainty  ? - But  if  this  be  the  true 

“  idea  of  a  perfon,  then  there  can  be  no  union  of  two  natures  in  one  perlbn. 

<c  For  if  a  compleat,  intelligent  fubftance  be  the  idea  of  a  perfon,  and 
<c  the  divine  and  human  natures  be  compleat,  intelligent  fubftances  ; 

“  then  the  doCtrine  of  the  union  of  two  natures  and  one  perfon  is  quite 
“  funk,  for  here  muff  be  two  perfons,  in  this  way  of  your  Lordfhip's. 

“  Again,  if  this  be  the  idea  of  a  perfon,  then  where  there  are  three  perfons, 

“  there  muff  be  three  diftinCt,  complete,  intelligent  fubftances ;  and  fo  there 
“  cannot  be  three  perfons  in  the  lame  individual  effence.  And  thus  both  thefe 
“  dodtrines  of  the  Trinity,  and  Incarnation,  are,  paft  recovery,  gone,  if  this 
{c  way  (of  your  Lordfhip’s)  hold.”  Thefe,  my  Lord;  are  your  Lordfhip’s 
very  words ;  what  force  there  is  in  them,  I  will  not  enquire  ;  but  I  mufl  befeech 
your  Lordfhip  to  take  them,  as  objections  I  make,  againft  your  notion  of  perfon, 
to  fhew  the  danger  of  it,  and  the  inconfiftency,  it  has  with  the  dodtrine  of  the 
Trinity  and  Incarnation  of  our  Saviour  ;  and  when  your  Lordfhip  has  remov’d 
the  objections,  that  are  in  them,  againft  your  own  definition  of  perfon,  mine 
alfo,  by  the  very  fame  anfwers,  will  be  clear’d. 

Your  Lordfhip’s  argument,  in  the  following  words,  to  page  65.  feems  to  P.  61—6 
me  (as  far  as  I  can  collect)  to  lie  thus:  Your  Lordfhip  tells  me,  that  I  fay,  fji' 
“  That  in  propofitions,  whofe  certainty  is  built  on  clear  and  perfect  ideas, 

“  and  evident  deductions  of  reafon,  there  no  propofition  can  be  receiv’d  for 
<e  divine  revelation,  which  contradicts  them.”  This  propofition,  not  ferving 
your  Lord  111  ip’s  turn  fo  well,  for  the  conclufion  you  delign’d  to  draw  from  it, 
your  Lordfhip  is  pleas’d  to  enlarge  it :  For  you  ask,  “  But,  fuppofe  I  have  ideas  P.  62, 

“  fufficient  for  certainty,  what  is  to  be  done  then  ?”  From  which  words,  and 
your  following  difcourfe,  if  I  can  underftand  it,  it  feems  to  me,  that  your  Lord¬ 
fhip  fuppofesit  reafonable  for  me  to  hold,  That  where-ever  we  are,  any  how, 
certain  of  any  propofitions,  whether  their  certainty  be  built  on  clear  and 
perfect  ideas,  or  no,  there  no  propofition  can  be  received  for  divine  revelation, 
which  contradicts  them.  And  thence  your  Lordfhip  concludes,  That  becaufe  ^4* 

I  fay,  we  may  make  fome  propofitions,  of  whofe  truth  we  may  be  certain, 
concerning  things,  whereof  we  have  not  ideas,  in  all  their  parts  perfectly  clear 
and  diftinct ;  “  therefore  my  notion,  of  certainty  by  ideas,  mufl  overthrow 
“  the  credibility  of  a  matter  of  faith,  in  all  fuch  propofitions,  which  are  of- 
<c  fered  to  be  believed  on  the  account  of  divine  revelation a  conclufion,  which 
I  am  not  fo  unfortunate,  as  not  to  find,  how  it  follows,  from  your  Lordfhip’s 
premifes  ;  becaufe  I  cannot  any  way  bring  them  into  mode,  and  figure,  with  fuch 
a  conclufion.  But  this  being  no  iftrange  thing  to  me,  in  my  want  of  fkill,  in 
your  Lordfhip’s  way  of  writing,  I,  in  the  mean  time,  crave  leave  to  afk,  whether 
there  be  any  propofitions,  your  Lordfhip  can  be  certain  of,  that  are  not  divinely 
revealed  ?  And  here  I  will  prefume,  that  your  Lordfhip  is  not  fo  fceptical,  but  that 
you  can  allow  certainty,  attainable  in  many  things,  by  your  natural  faculties. 

Give  me  leave,  then,  to  afk  your  Lordfhip,  whether,  where  there  be  propo¬ 
fitions,  of  whofe  truth  you  have  certain  knowledge,  you  can  receive  any  propo¬ 
fition  for  divine  revelation,  which  contradicts  that  certainty  ?  whether  that  cer¬ 
tainty  be  built  upon  the  agreement  of  ideas,  fuch  as  we  have,  or  on  whatever 
elfe  your  Lordfhip  builds  it  ?  If  you  cannot,  as  I  prefume  your  Lordfhip  will 
fay  you  cannot,  I  make  bold  to  return  you  your  Lordfhip’s  queftions,  here,  to  me, 
in  your  own  words :  “  Let  us,  now,  fuppofe  that  you  are  to  judge  of  a  propofition,  P.  4. 

“  delivered  as  a  matter  of  faith,  where  you  have  a  certainty,  by  reafon,  from  your 
fC  grounds,  fuch  as  they  are  :  can  you,  my  Lord,  aflent  to  this  as  a  matter  of 
“  faith,  when  you  are  already  certain  of  the  contrary,  by  your  way  ?  how  is 
“  this  pofiible?  can  you  believe  that  to  be  true,  which  you  are  certain  is  not 
“  true  ?  Suppofe  it  be,  that  there  are  two  natures  in  one  perfon,  the  queftion 
“  is,  whether  you  can  afient  to  this,  as  a  matter  of  faith  ?  If  you  fhould  fay, 

“  where  there  are  only  probabilities,  on  the  other  fide,  I  grant  that  you  then 
“  allow  revelation  is  to  prevail.  But  when  you  fay,  you  have  certainty  by  ideas, 
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“  or  without  ideas  to  the  contrary,  I  do  not  fee  how  it  is  poffible  for  you 
“  to  affent  to  a  matter  of  faith,  as  true,  when  you  are  certain,  from  your  me- 
“  thod,  that  it  is  not  true.  For  how  can  you  believe  againft  certainty, — be- 
“  caule  the  mind  is  actually  determined  by  certainty.  And  fo  your  Lordfhip’s 
“  notion  of  certainty  by  ideas,  or  without  ideas,  be  it  what  it  will,  muft  over- 
u  throw  the  credibility  of  a  matter  of  faith,  in  all  fuch  propofitions,  which  are 
“  offered  to  be  believed  on  the  account  of  divine  revelation.”  This  argumentation 
and  conclufion  is  good  againft  your  Lordfhip,  if  it  be  good  againft  me  :  for  cer¬ 
tainty  is  certainty,  and  he  that  is  certain,  is  certain,  and  cannot  affent  to  <c  that 
“  as  true,  which  he  is  certain  is  not  true,”  whether  he  fnppofes  certainty  tocon- 
fift  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  ideas,  fuch  as  a  man 
has,  or  in  any  thing  elfe.  For  whether  thofe,  who  have  attained  certainty,  not  by 
the  way  of  ideas,  can  believe  againft  certainty,  any  more  than  thofe,  who  have  at¬ 
tained  certainty  by  ideas,  we  fhall  then  fee,  when  your  Lordfhip'  fhall  be  pleafed 
to  fhew  the  world  your  way  to  certainty,  without  ideas. 

Indeed,  if  what  your  Lordfhip  infinuates,  in  the  beginning  of  this  paffage, 
which  we  are  now  upon,  be  true,  your  Lordfhip  is  fafer  (in  your  Way  without 
ideas,  i.  e.  without  immediate  objects  of  the  mind  in  thinking,  if  there  be  any 
fuch  way)  as  to  the  underftanding  divine  revelation  right,  than  thofe,  wTho  make 
ufe  of  ideas :  but  yet  you  are  ftill  as  far,  as  they,  from  affenting  to  that  as  true, 
P.  60.  which  you  are  certain  is  not  true.  Your  Lordfhip’s  words  are:  “  So  great  a 
“  difference  is  there  between  forming  ideas  firft,  and  then  judging  of  revelation  by 
“  them,  and  the  believing  of  revelation  on  its  proper  grounds,  and  the  interpreting 
“  the  fenfe  of  it,  by  the  due  meafures  of  reafon.”  If  it  be  the  privilege  of  thofe  a- 
lone,  who  renounce  ideas,  i.  e.  the  immediate  objedts  of  the  mind  in  thinking, 
to  believe  revelation  on  its  proper  grounds,’  and  the  interpreting  the  fenfe  of  it, 
by  the  due  meafures  of  reafon ;  I  fhall  not  think  it  ftrange,  that  any  one,  who 
undertakes  to  interpret  the  fenfe  of  revelation,  fhould  renounce  ideas,  i.  e. 
that  he  who  would  think  right  of  the  meaning  of  any  text  of  fcripture, 
fhould  renounce,  and  lay  by,  all  immediate  objedts  of  the  mind  in  thinking. 

But,  perhaps,  your  Lordfhip  does  not  here  extend  this  difference  of  be¬ 
lieving  revelation,  on  its  proper  grounds,  and  not  on  its  proper  grounds,  to  all 
thofe,  who  are  not,  and  all  thofe,  who  are,  for  ideas.  But  your  Lordfhip 
makes  this  companion  here,  only  between  your  Lordfhip  and  me,  who,  you 
think,  am  guilty  of  forming  ideas  firft,  and  then  judging  of  revelation  by 
them.  Anfw.  If  fo,  then  this  lays  the  blame  not  on  my  dodtrine  of  ideas, 
but  on  my  particular  ill  ufe  of  them.  That,  then,  which  your  Lordfhip 
would  infinuate  of  me  here,  as  a  dangerous  way,  to  miftaking  the  fenfe  of 
the  fcripture,  is,  “  that  I  form  ideas  firft,  and  then  judge  of  revelation  by 
“  them  j”  i.  e.  in  plain  Englifh,  that  I  get  to  myfelf,  the  belt  I  can,  the 
fignification  of  the  words,  wherein  the  revelation  is  delivered,  and  fo  endeavour 
to  underftand  the  fenfe  of  the  revelation  delivered  in  them.  And  pray,  my 
Lord,  does  your  Lordfhip  do  otherwife  ?  Does  the  believing  of  revelation  up¬ 
on  its  proper  grounds,  and  the  due  meafures  of  reafon,  teach  you  to  judge 
of  revelation,  before  you  underftand  the  words  it  is  delivered  in ;  i.  e.  be¬ 
fore  you  have  formed  the  ideas  in  your  mind,  as  well  as  you  can,  which 
thofe  words  ftand  for  ?  If  the  due  meafures  of  reafon  teach  your  Lordfhip 
this,  I  beg  the  favour  of  your  Lordfhip  to  tell  me  thofe  due  meafures  of 
reafon,  that  I  may  leave  thofe  undue  meafures  of  reafon,  which  I  have  hitherto 
followed,  in  the  interpreting  the  fenfe  of  the  fcripture,  whofe  fenfe,  it  feems, 
I  fhould  have  interpreted  firft,  and  underftood  the  fignification  of  the  words 
afterwards. 

My  Lord,  I  read  the  revelation  of  the  holy  fcriptures,  with  a  full  afiurance, 
that  all  it  delivers  is  true :  and  tho’  this  be  a  lubmiffion  to  the  writings  of  thofe 
infpired  authors,  which  I  neither  have,  nor  can  have,  for  thofe  of  any  other  men  ; 
yet  I  ufe  (and  know  not  how  to  help  it,  ’till  your  Lordfhip  fhew  me  a  better 
method,  in  thofe  due  meafures  of  reafon,  which  you  mention)  the  fame  way 
to  interpret  to  myfelf  the  fenfe  of  that  book,  that  I  do  of  any  other.  Firft, 
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I  endeavour  to  underftand  the  words  and  phrafes  of  the  language  I  read  it  in, 
i.  e.  to  form  ideas  they  ftand  for.  If  your  Lordfhip  means  any  thing  elfe,  by 
forming  ideas  firft,  I  confefs  I  underftand  it  not.  And  if  there  be  any  word, 
or  expreffion,  which,  in  that  author,  or  in  that  place  of  that  author,  feems  to 
have  a  peculiar  meaning,  i.  e.  to  ftand  for  an  idea,  which  is  different  from  that, 
which  the  common  ufe  of  that  language  has  made  it  a  fign  of,  that  idea,  alio, 

I  endeavour  to  form  in  my  mind,  by  comparing  this  author  with  himfelf,  and 
obferving  the  defign  of  his  difcourfe,  that  fo,  as  far  as  I  can,  by  a  ftncere  endea¬ 
vour,  I  may  have  the  lame  ideas,  in  every  place,  when  I  read  the  words,  which 
the  author  had,  when  he  writ  them.  But  here,  my  Lord,  I  take  care  not  to 
take  thofe  for  words  of  divine  revelation,  which  are  not  the  words  of  inipired 
writers :  nor  think  myfelf  concerned  with  that  fubmiffion  to  receive  the  ex- 
preffions  of  fallible  men,  and  to  labour  to  find  out  their  meaning,  or,  as  your 
Lordfhip  phrafes  it,  interpret  their  fenfe,  as  if  they  were  the  expretfions  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  by  the  mouths  or  pens  of  men,  infpired  and  guided  by  that  in¬ 
fallible  Spirit.  This,  my  Lord,  is  the  method  I  ufe,  in  interpreting  the  fenfe 
of  the  revelation  of  the  fcriptures  3  if  your  Lordfhip  knows  that  I  do  ctherwife, 

I  defire  you  to  convince  me  of  it 3  and  if  your  Lordfhip  does  otherwife,  I  de¬ 
fire  you  to  Ihew  me,  wherein  your  method  differs  from  mine,  that  I  may  re¬ 
form,  upon  fo  good  a  pattern :  for,  as  for  what  you  accufe  me  of,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words,  it  is  that  which  either  has  no  fault  in  it,  or  if  it  has,  your  Lord- 
Ihip,  I  humbly  conceive,  is  as  guilty  as  I.  Your  words  are, 

“  I  may  pretend  what  I  pleafe,  that  I  hold  the  affurance  of  faith,  and  the  P,  6c, 
“  certainty  by  ideas,  to  go  upon  very  different  grounds  3  but  when  a  propo- 
“  fition  is  offered  me  out  of  fcripture  to  be  believed,  and  I  doubt  about 
“  the  fenfe  of  it,  is  not  recourfe  to  be  made  to  my  ideas  ?”  Give  me  leave,  my 
Lord,  with  all  fubmiffion,  to  return  your  Lordfhip  the  fame  words.  “  Your 

Lordfhip  may  pretend  what  you  pleafe,  that  you  hold  the  affurance  of  faith, 

<c  and  the  certainty  of  knowledge  to  ftand  upon  different  grounds”  (for  I  pre¬ 
fume  your  Lordfhip  will  not  fay,  that  believing  and  knowing  ftand  upon  the 
lame  grounds,  for  that  would,  I  think,  be  to  fay,  that  probability  and  demon- 
ftration  are  the  fame  thing)  tc  but  when  a  propofition  is  offered  you  out  of 
"  fcripture  to  be  believed,  and  you  doubt  about  the  fenfe  of  it,  is  not  recourfe 
“  to  be  made  to  your  notions  ?”  What,  my  Lord,  is  the  difference  here  be¬ 
tween  your  Lordfhip’s,  and  my  way,  in  the  cafe  ?  I  muft  have  recourfe  to 
my  ideas,  and  your  Lordfhip  muft  have  recourfe  to  your  notions.  For, 

I  think,  you  cannot  believe  a  propofition,  contrary  to  your  own  notions, 
for  then  you  would  have  the  fame,  and  different  notions,  at  the  fame 
time.  So  that  all  the  difference  between  your  Lordfhip  and  me,  is,  that 
we  do  both  the  fame  thing  3  only  your  Lordfhip  fhews  a  great  diflike  to  my 
ufing  the  term,  idea. 

Bu  r  the  inftance  your  Lordfhip  here  gives,  is  beyond  my  comprehenfion. 

You  fay,  “  a  propofition  is  offered  me  out  of  fcripture  to  be  believed,  and  P.  60. 

<c  I  doubt  about  the  fenfe  of  it.- - As  in  the  prefent  cafe,  whether  there  can 

<c  be  three  perfons  in  one  nature,  or  two  natures  and  one  perfon.”  My  Lord, 
my  bible  is  faulty  again  5  for  I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  read  in  it,  either  of 
thefe  propofitions,  in  thefe  precife  words,  “  there  are  three  perfons  in  one  na- 
“  ture,  or,  there  are  two  natures  and  one  perfon.”  When  your  Lordfhip  fhall 
fhew  me  a  bible,  wherein  they  are  fo  fet  down,  I  fhall  then  think  them  a  good 
inftance  of  propofitions,  offered  me  out  of  fcripture  3  ’till  then,  whoever  fhall 
fay,  that  they  are  propofitions  in  the  fcripture,  when  there  are  no  fuch  words, 
fo  put  together,  to  be  found  in  holy  writ,  feems  to  me  to  make  a  new  fcrip¬ 
ture  in  words  and  propofitions,  that  the  Holy  Ghoft  dictated  not.  I  do  not  here 
queftion  their  truth,  nor  deny  that  they  may  be  drawn  from  the  fcripture :  but 
I  deny,  that  thefe  very  propofitions  are,  in  exprefs  words,  in  my  bible.  For 
that  is  the  only  thing  I  deny  here  3  if  your  Lordfhip  can  fhew  them  me,  in 
your’s,  I  beg  you  to  do  it. 
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In  the  mean  time,  taking  them  to  be  as  true,  as  if  they  were  the  very  words 
of  divine  revelation  ;  the  queftion  then  is,  how  muft  we  interpret  the  fenfe  of 
them  ?  For  fuppofing  them  to  be  divine  revelation,  to  afk,  as  your  Lordlliip 
here  does,  what  refolution  I,  or  any  one,  can  come  to,  about  their  poflibility, 
feems  to  me  to  involve  a  contradiction  in  it.  For  whoever  admits  a  propofition 
to  be  of  divine  revelation,  fuppofes  it  not  only  to  be  poflible,  but  true.  Your 
Lordfhip’s  queftion  then  can  mean  only  this,  what  fenle  can  I,  upon  my  princi¬ 
ples,  come  to,  of  either  of  thefe  propofitions,  but  in  the  way  of  ideas  ?  And  I 
crave  leave  to  afk  your  Lordfhip,  what  fenfe  of  them  can  your  Lordfhip,  upon 
your  principles,  come  to,  but  in  the  way  of  notions  ?  Which,  in  plain  Englifh, 
amounts  to  no  more  than  this  j  that  your  Lordfhip  muft  underftand  them  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fenfe,  you  have  of  thofe  terms,  they  are  made  up  of,  and  I  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fenfe,  I  have  of  thofe  terms.  Nor  can  it  be  otherwife,  unlefs 
your  Lordfhip  can  take  a  term,  in  any  propofition,  to  have  one  fenfe,  and  yet 
underftand  it  in  another :  and  thus  we  fee,  that  in  effed,  men  have  differently 
underftood  and  interpreted  the  fenfe  of  thefe  propofitions  j  whether  they  ufed 
the  way  of  ideas,  or  not,  i.  e.  whether  they  called  what  any  word  flood  for, 
notion,  or  fenfe,  or  meaning,’  or  idea. 

I  think  myfelf  obliged  to  return  your  Lordfhip  my  thanks,  for  the  news 
you  write  me  here,  of  one  who  has  found  a  fecret  way,  how  the  fame  body 
may  be  in  diftant  places  at  once.  It  making  no  part,  that  I  can  fee,  of  the  rea- 
foning  your  Lordfhip  was  then  upon,  I  can  take  it  only  for  a  piece  of  news : 
and  the  favour  was  the  greater,  that  your  Lordfhip  was  pleafed  to  flop  yourfelf, 
in  the  midft  of  fo  ferious  an  argument,  as  the  articles  of  the  Trinity  and  Incar¬ 
nation,  to  tell  it  me.  And,  methinks,  it  is  a  pity  that  that  author  had  not 
ufed  fome  of  the  words  of  my  book,  which  might  have  ferved  to  have  tied 
him  and  me  together.  For  his  fecret,  about  a  body,  in  two  places  at  once, 
which  he  does  keep  up ;  and,  “  my  fecret  about  certainty,  which  your  Lord- 
“  fliip  thinks  had  been  better  kept  up  too,”  being  all  your  words ;  bring  me 
into  his  company  but  very  untowardly.  If  your  Lordfhip  would  be  pleafed  to 
fhew,  that  my  fecret  about  certainty  (as  you  think  fit  to  call  it)  is  falfe,  or  er¬ 
roneous,  the  world  would  fee  a  good  reafon,  why  you  fhould  think  it  better 
kept  up  j  ’till  then,  perhaps,  they  may  be  apt  to  fufpeCt,  that  the  fault  is  not 
fo  much  in  my  publifhed  fecret  about  certainty,  as  fomewhere  elfe.  But  fince 
your  Lordfhip  thinks  it  had  been  better  kept  up,  I  promife,  that,  as  foon  as 
you  fhall  do  me  the  favour,  to  make  publick  a  better  notion  of  certainty, 
than  mine,  I  will,  by  a  publick  retraction,  call  in  mine :  which,  I  hope, 
your  Lordfhip  will  do,  for,  I  dare  fay,  no  body  will  think  it  good,  or  friendly 
advice,  to  your  Lordfhip,  if  you  have  fuch  a  fecret,  that  you  fhould  keep 
it  up. 

Your  Lordfhip,  with  fome  emphafis,  bids  me  obferve  my  own  words,  that 
I  here  pofitively  fay,  “  that  the  mind  not  being  certain  of  the  truth  of  that  it 
“  doth  not  evidently  know.  So  that  it  is  plain  here,  that  I  place  certainty 
only  in  evident  knowledge,  or  in  clear  and  diftinCt  ideas  j  and  yet  my  great 
complaint  of  your  Lordfhip,  was,  that  you  charged  this  upon  me  j  and  now 
your  Lordfhip  finds  it  in  my  own  words.”  Anfw.  My  own  words,  in  that 
place,  are,  “  the  mind  is  not  certain  of  what  it  doth  not  evidently  know  j”  but 
in  them,  or  that  paffage,  as  fet  down  by  your  Lordfhip,  there  is  not  the  leaft 
mention  of  clear  and  diftinCt  ideas  :  and,  therefore,  I  fhould  wonder  to  hear 
your  Lordfhip  fo  folemnly  call  them  my  own  words,  when  they  are  but  what 
your  Lordfhip  would  have  to  be  a  confequence  of  my  words ;  were  it  not,  as  I 
humbly  conceive,  a  way,  not  unfrequent  with  your  Lordfhip,  to  fpeak  of  that, 
which  you  think  a  confequence  from  any  thing  faid,  as.  if  it  were  the  very  thing 
faid.  It  refts,  therefore,  upon  your  Lordfhip  to  prove,  that  evident  know¬ 
ledge  can  be  only,  where  the  ideas,  concerning  which  it  is,  are  perfectly  clear 
and  diftinCt.  I  am  certain,  that  I  have  evident  knowledge,  that  the  fubftance 
of  my  foul  and  body  exifts ;  tho’  I  am  as  certain,  that  I  have  but  a  very  obfcure 
and  confufed  idea  of  any  fubftance  at  all :  fo  that  my  complaint  of  your  Lord- 
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(liip,  upon  that  account,  remains  very  well  founded,-  notwithftanding  any  thing 
you  allege  here. 

Your  Lorddiip,  fumming  up  the  force  of  what  you  have  faid,  adds,  “  that  P.  65. 

“  you  have  pleaded,  (1.)  That  my  method  of  certainty  (hakes  the  belief  of 
“  revelation  in  general.  (2.)  That  it  (hakes  the  belief  of  particular  propofitiohs; 

“  or  articles  of  faith,  which  depend  upon  the  fenfe  of  words  contained  in 
“  fcripture.” 

1  That  your  Lordfhip  has  pleaded,  I  grant:  but  with  fubmidion,  I  deny 
that  you  have  proved, 

(1.)  That  my  definition  of  knowledge,  which  is  that,  which  your  Lord- 
drip  calls  my  method  of  certainty,  diakes  the  belief  of  revelation  in  general. 

For  all,  that  your  Lordfhip  offers  for  proof  of  it,  is  only  the  alleging  iome 
other  paflages  out  of  my  book,  quite  different  from  that  my  definition  of  know¬ 
ledge,  which,  you  endeavour  to  diew,  to  (hake  the  belief  of  revelation  in  ge¬ 
neral  :  but,  indeed,  have  not,  nor,  I  humbly  conceive,  cannot  diew,  that  they 
do  any  ways  diake  the  belief  of  revelation  in  general.  But,  if  they  did,  it 
does  not  at  all  follow  from  thence,  that  my  definition  of  knowledge ;  i.  e.  my 
method  of  certainty,  at  all  diakes  the  belief  of  revelation  in  general,  which 
was  what  your  Lorddiip  undertook  to  prove. 

(2.)  As  to  the  diaking  the  belief  of  particular  propofitions,  or  articles  of  P.  65. 
faith,  which  depend,  as  you  here  fay,  upon  the  fenfe  of  words ;  I  think  I  have 
diffidently  cleared  myfelf  from  that  charge,  as  will  yet  be  more  evident  from 
what  your  Lorddiip  here  farther  urges. 

Your  Lorddiip  fays,  <c  My  placing  certainty  in  the  perception  of  the  agree - 
“  ment  or  difagreement  of  ideas,  diakes  the  foundations  of  the  articles  of  faith 
“  [above-mentioned]  which  depend  upon  the  fenfe  of  words,  contained  in  the 
“  fcripture and  the  reafon  your  Lordfhip  gives  for  it,  is  this,  “  becaufe  I  do 
“  not  fay,  we  are  to  believe  all,  that  we  find  there  expreffed.”  My  Lord,  upon 
reading  thefe  words,  I  confulted  the  errata,  to  fee  whether  the  printer  had  in¬ 
jured  you :  for  I  could  not  eafily  believe,  that  your  Lorddiip  (hould  reafon  after 
a  fafhion,  that  would  judify  fuch  a  conclufion  as  this,  viz.  your  Lordfhip,  in 
your  Letter  to  me,  “  does  not  fay,  that  we  are  to  believe  all,  that  we  find  ex- 
“  preffed  in  fcripture  ”  therefore  your  notion  of  certainty  diakes  the  belief  of 
this  article  of  faith,  that  Jefus  Chrift  defcended  into  hell.  This,  I  think,  will 
Icarce  hold  for  a  good  confequence,  till  the  not  faying  any  truth,  be  the  denying 
of  it :  and  then  if  my  not  faying,  in  my  book,  that  we  are  to  believe  all  there 
expreded,  be  to  deny,  that  we  are  to  believe  all  that  we  find  there  expreffed,  I 
fear  many  of  your  Lordfliip’s  books  will  be  found  to  (hake  the  belief  of  feveral, 
or  all  the  articles  of  our  faith.  But,  fuppofing  this  confequence  to  be  good,  viz. 

I  do  not  (ay,  therefore  I  deny,  and  thereby  I  (hake  the  belief  of  fome  articles 
of  faith ;  how  does  this  prove,  that  my  placing  of  certainty,  in  the  perception 
of  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  ideas,  diakes  any  article  of  faith  ?  unlefs 
my  faying,  that  certainty  confids  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement,  or  difagree¬ 
ment,  of  ideas,  B.  iv.  chap.  12.  §  6.  of  my  Eflay,  be  a  proof,  that  I  do  not 
fay,  in  any  other  part  of  that  book,  “  that  we  are  to  believe  all,  that  we  find 
“  expreded  in  fcripture.” 

But,  perhaps,  the  remaining  words  of  the  period  will  help  us  out,  in  your  p 
Lorddiip’s  argument,  which  all  together  dands  thus:  “  becaufe  I  do  not  fay, 

“  we  are  to  believe  all  that  we  find  there  expreded ;  but  [I  do  fay]  in  cafe  we 
“  have  any  clear  and  didindt  ideas,  which  limit  the  fenfe  another  way,  than 
“  the  words  feem  to  carry  it,  we  are  to  judge  that  to  be  the  true  fenfe.”  My 
Lord,  I  do  not  remember,  where  I  fay,  what,  in  the  latter  part  of  this  period, 
your  Lorddiip  makes  me  fay ;  and  your  Lorddiip  would  have  done  me  a  favour, 
to  have  quoted  the  place.  Indeed  I  do  fay,  in  the  chapter  your  Lorddiip  feems 
to  be  upon,  “  that  no  propofition  can  be  received  for  divine  revelation,  or  ob- 
“  tain  the  affent,  due  to  all  fuch,  if  it  be  contradi&ory  to  our  clear,  intuitive 
“  knowledge.”  This  is  what  I  there  fay,  and  all  that  I  there  fay ;  which,  in 
effect,  is  this,  that  no  propofition  can  be  received  for  divine  revelation,  which 
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is  contradi&ory  to  a  felf-evident  propofition  ;  and  if  that  be  it,  which  your 
Lordfhip  makes  me  fay  here,  in  the  foregoing  words,  I  agree  to  it,  and  would 
be  glad  to  know,  whether  your  Lordfhip  differs  in  opinion  from  me,  in  it. 
But  this  not  anfwering  your  purpofe,  your  Lordfhip  would,  in  the  following 
.  words  of  this  paragraph,  change  felf-evident  propolition,  into  a  propofition,  we 
have  attained  certainty  of,  tho’  by  imperfedt  ideas :  in  which  fenfe,  the  propo¬ 
rtion  your  Lordfhip  argues  from,  as  mine,  will  hand  thus,  that  no  propofition 
can  be  received  for  divine  revelation,  or  obtain  the  affent,  due  to  all  fuch,  if  it 
be  contradictory  to  any  propofition,  of  whofe  truth  we  are,  by  any  way,  cer¬ 
tain.  And,  then,  I  delire  your  Lordfhip  to  name  the  two  contradictory  propo¬ 
rtions,  the  one  of  divine  revelation,  I  do  not  affent  to  ;  the  other,  that  I  have 
attained  to  a  certainty  of,  by  my  imperfedt  ideas,  which  makes  me  rejedt,  or 
not  affent  to  that  of  divine  revelation.  The  very  fetting  down  of  thefe  two 
contradictory  proportions,  will  be  demonftration  againft  me,  and  if  your  Lord¬ 
fhip  cannot  (as  I  humbly  conceive  you  cannot)  name  any  two  fuch  proportions* 
it  is  an  evidence,  that  all  this  duft,  that  is  raifed,  is  only  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  what  your  Lordfhip  cannot  prove :  for  that  your  Lordfhip  has  not  yet 
proved  any  fuch  thing,  I  am  humbly  of  opinion  I  have  already  fhewn. 

Your  Lordfhip’s  difcourfe  of  Des  Cartes,  in  the  following  pages,  is,  I  think, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned  in  it,  to  fhew,  that  certainty  cannot  be  had  by  ideas ; 
becaufe  Des  Cartes,  ufmg  the  term,  idea,  miffed  of  it.  Anfw.  The  queftion 
between  your  Lordfhip  and  me,  not  being  about  Des  Cartes’s,  but  my  notion  of 
certainty,  your  Lordfhip  will  put  an  end  to  my  notion  of  certainty  by  ideas, 
whenever  your  Lordfhip  fhall  prove,  that  certainty  cannot  be  attained,  any  way, 
by  the  immediate  objects  of  the  mind  in  thinking,  i.  e.  by  ideas ;  or  that  cer¬ 
tainty  does  not  confifl  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of 
ideas ;  or  laftly,  when  your  Lordfhip  fhall  fhew  us  what  elfe  certainty  does  con- 
fift  in.  When  your  Lordfhip  fhall  do  either  of  thefe  three,  I  promife  your 
Lordfhip  to  renounce  my  notion,  or  way,  or  method,  or  grounds  (or  whatever 
elfe  your  Lordfhip  has  been  pleafed  to  call  it)  of  certainty  by  ideas. 

The  next  paragraph  is  to  fhew  the  inclination  your  Lordfhip  has  to  favour 
me  in  the  words,  it  may  be.  I  fhall  be  always  forry  to  have  miftaken  any  one’s, 
efpecially  your  Lordfhip’s,  inclination  to  favour  me :  but  fince  the  prefs  has  pub- 
lifhed  this  to  the  world,  the  world  muft  now  be  judge  of  your  Lordfhip’s  incli¬ 
nation  to  favour  me. 

The  three  or  four  following  pages  are  to  fhew,  that  your  Lordfhip’s  excep¬ 
tion  againft  ideas,  was  not  againft  the  term,  ideas,  and  that  I  miftook  you  in  it. 
Anfw.  My  Lord,  I  muft  own  that  there  are  very  few  pages  of  your  Letters, 
when  I  come  to  examine,  what  is  the  precife  meaning  of  your  words,  either  as 
making  diftindt  propofitions,  or  a  continued  difcourfe,  wherein  I  do  not  think 
myfelf  in  danger  to  be  miftaken ;  but  whether,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  one  much 
more  learned  than  I,  would  not  have  underftood  your  Lordfhip,  as  I  did,  muft 
be  left  to  thofe,  who  will  be  at  the  pains  to  confider  your  words,  and  my  reply 
to  them.  Your  Lordfhip  faying,  “  as  I  have  ftated  my  notion  of  ideas,  it  may 
“  be  of  dangerous  confequence,”  feemed  to  me  to  fay  no  more,  but  that  my 
book,  in  general,  might  be  of  dangerous  confequence.  This  feeming  too  gene¬ 
ral  an  accufation,  I  endeavoured  to  find  what  it  was  more  particularly  in  it, 
which  your  Lordfhip  thought  might  be  of  dangerous  confequence.  And  the 
ftrft  thing  I  thought  you  excepted  againft,  was  the  ufe  of  the  term,  idea :  but 
your  Lordfhip  tells  me  here,  I  was  miftaken,  it  was  not  the  term,  idea,  you 
excepted  againft,  but  the  way  of  certainty  by  ideas.  To  excufe  my  miftake,  I 
have  this  to  fay  for  myfelf,  that  reading,  in  your  firft  letter,  thefe  exprefs  words; 
“  When  new  terms  are  made  ufe  of,  by  ill  men,  to  promote  fcepticifm  and  in- 
“  fidelity,  and  to  overthrow  the  myfteries  of  our  faith,  we  have  then  reafon  to 
<c  enquire  into  them,  and  to  examine  the  foundation  and  tendency  of  them ;” 
it  could  not  be  very  ftrange,  if  I  underftood,  them,  to  refer  to  terms;  but,  it 
feems,  I  was  miftaken,  and  fhould  have  underftood  by  them,  “  my  way  of 
“  certainty  by  ideas,”  and  fhould  have  read  your  Lordfhip’s  words  thus: 

“  When 
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<l  When  new  terms  are  made  ufe  of,  by  ill  men,  to  promote  fcepticifm  and  in- 
“  fidelity,  and  to  overthrow  the  myfteries  of  faith,  we  have  then  reafon  to  inquire 
“  into  them,  i.  e.  Mr.  L’s  definition  of  knowledge,  (for  that  is  my  way  of  cer¬ 
tainty  by  ideas)  ^  “  and  then  to  examine  the  foundation  and  tendency  of  them,” 
h  e.  this  propolition,  viz.  that  knowledge,  or  certainty,  confills  in  the  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  ideas.  Them,  in  your  Lordfhip’s 
words,  as  I  thought  (for  I  am  fcarce  ever  fure,  what  your  Lordfhip  means,  by 
them)  neceflarily  referring  to  what  ill  men  made  ufe  of,  for  the  promoting  of 
fcepticifm  and  infidelity,  I  thought  it  had  referred  to  terms.  Why  fb  ?  lays 
your  Lordfhip:  “  Your  quarrel,  you  fay,  was  not  with  the  term  ideas.  But 
M  that,  which  you  infilled  upon,  was  the  way  of  certainty  by  ideas,  and  the  new 
<c  terms,  as  employed  to  that  purpofe ;  ”  and,  therefore,  ’tis  that  which  your 
Lordfhip  muff  be  underflood  to  mean,  by  what  ill  men  make  ufe  of,  &c.  Now 
I  appeal  to  my  reader,  whether  I  may  not  be  excufed,  if  I  took,  them,  rather 
to  refer  to  terms,  a  word  in  the  plural  number,  preceding  in  the  fame  period, 
than  to  way  of  certainty  by  ideas,  which  is  of  the  lingular  number,  and  nei¬ 
ther  preceding,  no  nor  fo  much  as  exprelfed  in  the  fame  fentence  ?  And  if,  by 
my  ignorance  in  the  ufe  of  the  pronoun,  them,  ’tis  my  misfortune  to  be  often 
at  a  lofs,  in  the  underllanding  of  your  Lordfhip’s  writing,  I  hope  I  lhall  be 
excufed. 

Another  excufe,  for  my  underllanding  that  one  of  the  things  in  my 
book,  which  your  Lordfhip  thought  might  be^of  dangerous  confequence,  was 
the  term,  idea,  may  be  found  in  thefe  words  of  your  Lordfhip :  “  But  what  Anfw.  i.  p«i 
{C  need  all  this  great  noife  about  ideas  and  certainty,  true  and  real  certainty  by  92>  93- 
“  ideas  :  if,  after  all,  it  comes  only  to  this,  that  our  ideas  only  prefent  to  us 
“  fuch  things,  from  whence  we  bring  arguments  to  prove  the  truth  of  things?  But 
“  the  world  has  been  ftrangely  amufed  with  ideas  of  late ;  and  we  have  been 
“  told,  that  llrange  things  might  be  done,  by  the  help  of  ideas,  and  yet  thefe 
tc  ideas  at  laft  come  to  be  common  notions  of  things,  which  we  mull  make 
“  ufe  of,  in  our  reafoning.”  I  lhall  offer  one  paffage  more,  for  my  ex¬ 
cufe,  out  of  the  fame  page.  I  had  faid,  in  my  chapter  about  the  exiflence  of  Anfw.  i. 
God,  I  thought  it  moll  proper  to  exprefs  mylelf,  in  the  moll  ufual  and  fami-  p.  93. 
liar  way,  by  common  words  and  expreffions :  “  Your  Lordfhip  willies,  I  had 
"  done  fo,  quite  thro’  my  book  ;  for  then,  I  had  never  given  that  occafion 
“  to  the  enemies  of  our  faith,  to  take  up  my  new  way  of  ideas,  as  an  effeftu- 
<c  al  battery  (as  they  imagined)  againfl  the  mylleries  of  the  chriflian  faith. 

“  But  I  might  have  enjoyed  the  fatisfaflion  of  my  ideas,  long  enough,  before 
“  your  Lorlhip  had  taken  notice  of  them,  unlefs  you  had  found  them  employed 
“  in  doing  mifchief.”  Thus  this  palfage  Hands,  in  your  Lordlhip’s  former  p.  72,  73; 
letter,  tho’  here  your  Lordfhip  gives  us  but  a  part  of  it ;  and  that  part  your 
Lordfhip  breaks  off  into  two,  and  gives  us  inverted,  and  in  other  words.  Per¬ 
haps  thofe,  who  obferve  this,  and  better  underftand  the  arts  of  controverfy  than 
I  do,  may  find  fome  lkill  in  it.  But  your  Lordllfip  breaks  off  the  former  paf-  p  y2> 

lage,  at  thefe  words,  “  llrange  things  might  be  done  by  the  help  of  ideas  j” 
and  then  adding  thefe  new  ones,  i.  e.  “  as  to  matter  of  certainty,”  leave  out  thole 
which  contain  your  wifh,  “  that  I  had  exprelfed  myfelf,  in  the  moll  ufual 
“  way,  by  common  words  and  expreffions,  quite  through  my  book,”  as  I  had 
done  in  my  chapter  of  the  exillence  of  a  God ;  for  then,  fays  your  Lord- 
Ihip,  “  I  had  not  given  that  occafion  to  the  enemies  of  our  faith  to  take  up  Anf.  1.  p.97} 
“  my  new  way  of  ideas,  as  an  effectual  battery,  &c.”  Which  wifh  of  your 
Lordlhip’s  is,  that  I  had  all  along  left  out  the  term  idea,  as  is  plain  from  my  Lett_  x  p> 
words,  which  you  refer  to,  in  your  wifh,  as  they  Hand  in  my  firll  letter,  viz.  127. 

“  I  thought  it  moll  proper  to  exprefs  myfelf,  in  the  moll  ufual  and  familiar 

“  way, - by  common  words,  and  known  ways  of  exprelfion;  and  there- 

“  fore,  as  I  think,  I  have  fcarce  ufed  the  word,  idea,  in  that  whole  chapter.” 

Now  1  mull  again  appeal  to  my  reader,  whether  your  Lordfhip,  having  fo 
plainly  wifhed,  that  I  had  ufed  common  words  and  expreffions,  in  oppofition 
to  the  term  idea,  I  am  not  excufable,  if  I  took  you  to  mean  that  term  ?  tho’ 

Vol.  I.  6  U  your 
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your  Lordfhip  leaves  out  the  wifh,  andinftead  of  it,  puts  in,  i.  e.  “  as  to  matter 
“  of  certainty.”  words  which  were  not  in  your  former  letter ;  tho’  it  be  for 
miftaking  you,  in  my  anfwer  to  that  letter,  that  you  here  blame  me.  I  mult 
own,  my  Lord,  my  dulnefs  will  be  very  apt  to  mi  (take  you  in  exprellions,  feem- 
ing  fo  plain  as  thele,  ’till  I  can  prefume  myfelf  quick-lighted  enough  to  under¬ 
hand  men’s  meaning,  in  their  writings,  not  by  their  expreflions ;  which  I  con- 
fefs  I  am  not,  and  is  an  art,  I  find  myfelf  too  old  now  to  learn. 

P.73.  But  bare  miftake  is  not  all;  your  Lordfhip  accufes  me  alfo  of  unfairnefs 
and  difingenuity,  in  underftanding  thefe  words  of  your’s,  “  the  world  has 
“  been  ltrangely  amufed  with  ideas,  and  yet  thefe  ideas  at  lad  come  to  be  only 
tc  common  notions  of  things,  as  if  in  them  your  Lordfhip  owned  ideas  to  be  only 
“  common  notions  of  things.”  To  this,  my  Lord,  I  muff  humbly  crave  leave 
to  anfwer,  that  there  was  no  unfairnefs,  or  difingenuity,  in  my  faying  your 
Lordfhip  owned  ideas  for  fuch,  becaufe  I  underHood  you  to  fpeak,  in  that 
place,  in  your  own  fenfe ;  and  thereby  to  fhew  that  the  new  term,  idea,  need 
not  be  introduced,  when  it  fignified  only  the  common  notion  of  things,  i.  e. 
fignified  no  more  than  notion  doth,  which  is  a  more  ufual  word.  This  I  took 
to  be  your  meaning,  in  that  place ;  and  whether  I,  or  any  one,  might  not  fo 
underhand  it,  without  deferving  to  be  told,  that  “  this  is  a  way  of  turning 
P.  73.  “  things  upon  your  Lordfhip,  which  you  did  not  expedt  from  me,”  or  fuch  a 

folemn  appeal  as  this,  “  judge  now,  how  fair  and  ingenuous  this  anfwer  is ;  ” 
I  leave  to  any  one,  who  will  but  do  me  the  favour  to  call;  his  eye  on  the  paffage 
above  quoted,  as  it  Hands  in  your  Lordfhip’s  own  words,  in  your  HrH  letter. 

Anfw.  x.  For  j  humbly  beg  leave  to  fay,  that  I  cannot  but  wonder  to  find,  that  when 

P-  92>  9j>*  yQur  Lordfhip  is  charging  me,  with  want  of  fairnefs  and  ingenuity,  you  fhould 

leave  out,  in  the  quoting  of  your  own  words,  thofe  which  ferved  mod;  to  juf- 
tify  the  fenfe,  I  had  taken  them  in,  and  put  others  in  the  Head  of  them.  In 
Anf.  1.  p.93.  your  HrH  letter  they  Hand  thus :  “  But  the  world  has  been  Hrangely  amufed 
“  with  ideas  of  late,  and  we  have  been  told,  that  Hrange  things  might  be 

“  done  by  the  help  of  ideas ;  and  yet  thefe  ideas,  at  lad,  come  to  be  only 

<c  common  notions  of  things,  which  we  mud  make  ufe  of,  in  our  reafoning 
and  fo  on,  to  the  end  of  what  is  above  fet  down  :  all  wThich  I  quoted,  to 
fecure  myfelf  from  being  fufpedted  to  turn  things  upon  your  Lordfliip,  in  a 
Lett.  1. p.62.  fenfe  which  your  words  (that  the  reader  had  before  him)  would  not  bear: 

and,  in  your  fecond  letter,  in  the  place  now  under  confideration,  they  Hand 
P-  73*  thus ;  “  but  the  world  hath  been  Hrangely  amufed  with  ideas  of  late,  and  we 
“  have  been  told,  that  Hrange  things  may  be  done  with  ideas,  i.  e.  as  to 
“  matter  of  certainty ;  ”  and  there  your  Lorddnp  ends.  Will  your  Lordfhip 
give  me  leave  now  to  ufe  your  own  words,  “  judge  now,  how  fair  and  inge- 
“  nuous  this  is !”  words  which  I  Hiould  not  ufe,  but  that  I  find  them  ufed  by 
your  Lordfhip,  in  this  very  paffage,  and  upon  this  very  occafion. 

I  grant  myfelf,  a  mortal  man,  very  liable  to  miHakes,  efpecially  in  your 
writings ;  but  that,  in  my  miHakes,  I  am  guilty  of  any  unfairnefs,  or  difinge¬ 
nuity,  your  Lordfhip  will,  I  humbly  conceive,  pardon  me,  if  I  think  it  will 
pafs  for  want  of  fairnefs  and  ingenuity,  in  any  one,  without  clear  evidence, 
to  accufe  me.  To  avoid  any  fuch  fufpicion,  in  my  HrH  letter,  I  let  down  eve¬ 
ry  word,  contained  in  thofe  pages  of  your  book,  which  I  was  concerned  in  ;  and 
in  my  fecond,  I  fet  down  moH  of  the  paffages  of  your  Lordfhip’s  HrH  anfwer, 
that  I  replyed  to.  But  becaufe  the  doing  it  all  along  in  this,  would,  I  find,  too 
much  increafe  the  bulk  of  my  book ;  I  earnefHy  beg  every  one,  who  will  think 
this,  my  reply,  worth  his  perufal,  to  lay  your  Lordfhip’s  letter  before  him,  that 
he  may  fee  whether  in  thefe  pages,  I  diredt  my  anfwer  to,  without  letting  them 
down  at  large,  there  be  any  thing  material  unanfwered,  or  unfairly,  or  difinge- 
nuoufly  reprefen  ted. 

Your  Lordfliip,  in  the  next  words,  gives  a  reafon,  why  I  ought  to  have 
P-  73-  underHood  your  words,  as  a  confequence  of  my  a'flertion,  and  not  as  your  own 
fenfe,  viz.  “  becaufe  you,  all  along,  diHinguifh  the  way  of  reafon,  by  dedu- 
“  cing  one  thing  from  another,  from  my  way  of  certainty  in  the  agreement, 

“  or 
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“  or  difagreement  of  ideas.”  Anfw.  I  know  your  Lordfhip  does  all  along  talk 
of  reafon;  and  my  way  by  ideas,  as  diftindt  or  oppofite :  But  this  is  the  thing 
I  have,  and  do  complain  of,  that  your  Lordfhip  does  fpeak  of  them,  as  dif- 
tindt,  without  fhewing,  wherein  they  are  different ;  lince  the  perception  of  the 
agreement,  or  difagreement  of  ideas,  which  is  my  way  of  certainty,  is  alfo  the 
way  of  reafon.  For  the  perception  of  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  ideas, 
is  either  by  an  immediate  comparifon  of  two  ideas,  as  in  felf-evident  propor¬ 
tions  ;  which  way  of  knowledge  of  truth,  is  the  way  of  reafon  ;  or,  by  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  intermediate  ideas,  i.  e.  by  the  dedudtion  of  one  thing  from  ano¬ 
ther,  which  is  alfo  the  way  of  reafon,  as  I  have  fhewn ;  where  I  anfwer  to  Lett.  i.  p. 
your  fpeaking  of  certainty  placed  in  good  and  found  reafon,  and  not  in  ideas.  I28, 

In  which  place,  as  in  feveral  others,  your  Lordfhip  oppofes  ideas  and  reafon, 
which  your  Lordfhip  calls  here  diftinguifhing  them.  But  to  continue  to  fpeak 
frequently  of  two  things,  as  different,  or  of  two  ways,  as  oppofite,  without 
ever  fhewing  any  difference,  or  oppofition,  in  them,  after  it  has  been  preffed 
for,  is  a  way  of  ingenuity,  which  your  Lordfhip  will  pardon  to  my  igno¬ 
rance,  if  I  have  not  formerly  been  acquainted  with ;  and  therefore,  when  you 
fhall  have  fhewn,  that  reafoning  about  ideas,  or  by  ideas,  is  not  the  fame 
way  of  reafoning,  as  that  about,  or  by  notions,  or  conceptions,  and  that 
what  I  mean  by  ideas,  is  not  the  fame,  that  your  Lordfhip  means  by  no¬ 
tions  ;  you  will  have  fome  reafon  to  blame  me,  for  miftaking  you,  in  the  paf-  P-73- 
fages  above  quoted. 

For  if  your  Lordfhip,  in  thofe  words,  does  not  except  againft  the  term, 
ideas,  but  allows  it  to  have  the  fame  fignification  with  notions,  or  conceptions, 
or  apprehenfions ;  then  your  Lordfhip’s  words  will  run  thus  :  “  But  what  need 
<c  all  this  great  noife  about  notions,  or  conceptions,  or  apprehenfions  ?  and  the 
“  world  has  been  ftrangely  amufed  with  notions,  or  conceptions,  or  apprehen- 
“  fionsof  late  ;”  which,  whether  it  be  that,  which  your  Lordfhip  will  own 
to  be  your  meaning,  I  mufl  leave  to  your  confideration. 

Your  Lordfhip  proceeds  to  examine  my  new  method  of  certainty,  as  you  P-  74> 
are  pleafed  to  call  it. 

To  my  afking,  whether  there  be  any  other,  or  older,  method  of  certain- 
“  ty  ?  your  Lordfhip  anfwers,  that  is  not  the  point;  but  whether  mine  be  any  P-  75* 

“  at  all :  which  your  Lordfhip  denies.”  Anfw.  I  grant,  to  him  that  barely 
denies  it  to  be  any  at  all,  it  is  not  the  point,  whether  there  be  any  older  ;  but 
to  him,  that  calls  it  a  new  method,  I  humbly  conceive  it  will  not  be  thought 
wholly  befides  the  point,  to  fhew  an  older  ;  at  leaf!:,  that  it  ought  to  have  pre¬ 
vented  thefe  following  words  of  your  Lordfhip’s,  viz.  “  that  your  Lordfhip 
“  did  never  pretend  to  inform  the  world  of  new  methods ;  ”  which,  being  in 
anfwer  to  my  defire,  that  you  would  be  pleafed  to  fhew  me  an  older,  or  ano¬ 
ther  method,  plainly  imply,  that  your  Lordfhip  fuppofes,  that  whoever  will 
inform  the  world  of  another  method  of  certainty,  than  mine,  can  do  it  only 
•by  informing  them  of  a  new  one.  But  fince  this  is  the  anfwer,  your  Lordfhip 
pleafes  to  make  to  my  requeft,  I  crave  leave  to  confider  it  a  little. 

Your  Lordfhip  having  pronounced,  concerning  my  definition  of  knowledge, 
which  you  call  my  method  of  certainty,  that  it  might  be  of  dangerous  confe- 
quence  to  an  article  of  the  chriftian  faith;  I  defiled  you  to  fhew  in  what  Lett. i. p.87, 
certainty  lies :  and  deiired  it  of  your  Lordfhip  by  thefe  preffing  conii derations,  88. 
that  it  would  fecure  that  article  of  faith  againft  any  dangerous  confequence 
from  my  way,  and  be  a  great  fervice  to  truth  in  general.  To  which  your 
Lordfhip  replies  here,  that  you  did  never  pretend  to  inform  the  world  of  new  P.  75. 
methods  ;  and  therefore  are  not  bound  to  go  any  farther,  than  what  you  found 
fault  with,  which  was  my  new  method. 

Answ.  My  Lord,  I  did  not  defire  any  new  method  of  you;  I  obferved 
your  Lordfhip,  in  more  places  than  one,  reflected  on  me,  for  writing  out  of 
my  own  thoughts ;  and,  therefore,  I  could  not  expedt,  from  your  Lordfhip, 
what  you  fo  much  condemn  in  another.  Befides,  one  of  the  fruits,  you 
found  with  my  method,  was,  that  it  was  new :  and  therefore,  if  your  Lord- 
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Lett.  2.  p.  {hip  will  look  again  into  that  paffage,  where  I  defire  you  to  fet  the  world  right, 
88-  in  a  thing  of  that  great  confequence,  as  it  is  to  know,  wherein  certainty  con- 

lifts  ;  you  will  not  find,  that  I  mention  any  thing,  of  a  new  method  of  cer¬ 
tainty;  my  words  were  another,  whether  old  or  new,  was  indifferent.  Jn 
truth,  all  that  I  requefted,  was,  only  fuch  a  method  of  certainty,  asyourLord- 
fhip  approved  of,  and  was  fecure  in ;  and  therefore  I  do  not  fee,  how  your  not 
pretending  to  inform  the  world,  in  any  new  method,  can  be  any  way  alleged 
as  a  reafon,  for  refufing  fo  ufeful  and  fo  charitable  a  thing. 

Your  Lordfhip  farther  adds,  “  that  you  are  not  bound  to  go  any  farther, 
“  than  what  you  found  fault  with.”  Anfw.  I  fuppofe  your  Lordfhip  means, 
“  that  you  are  not  bound,  by  the  law  of  difputation ;  ”  nor  are  you,  as  I  hum¬ 
bly  conceive,  by  this  law  forbid ;  or  if  you  were,  the  law  of  the  fchools  could 
not  difpenfe  with  the  eternal  divine  law  of  charity.  The  law  of  difputing, 
whence  had  it  its  fo  mighty  a  fanCtion  ?  it  is  at  bell  but  the  law  of  wrangling, 
if  it  fhut  out  the  great  ends  of  information  and  inftruClion ;  and  ferves  only  to 
flatter  a  little  guilty  vanity,  in  a  victory  over  an  adverfary,  lefs  fkilful  in  this  art 
of  fencing.  Who  can  believe,  that,  upon  fo  flight  an  account,  your  Lordfhip 
fhould  negledt  your  defign,  of  writing  againft  me  ?  the  great  motives  of  your 
concern,  for  an  article  of  the  chriftian  faith,  and  of  that  duty,  which,  you  pro- 
fels,  has  made  you  do,  what  you  have  done,  will  be  believed  to  work  more  uni¬ 
formly  in  your  Lordfhip,  than  to  let  a  father  of  the  church,  and  a  teacher  in 
Ifrael,  not  tell  one,  who  afks  him,  which  is  the  right  and  fafe  way,  if  he  knows 
it.  No,  no,  my  Lord,  a  charadter  fo  much  to  the  prejudice  of  your  charity, 
no-body  will  receive,  of  your  Lordfhip;  no,  not  from  yourfelf:  whatever 
your  Lordfhip  may  fay,  the  world  will  believe,  that  you  would  have  given  a 
better  method  of  certainty,  if  you  had  had  one ;  when  thereby  you  would 
have  fecured  men  from  the  danger  of  running  into  errors,  in  articles  of  faith, 
and  effedtually  have  recalled  them  from  my  way  of  certainty,  which  leads,  as 
your  Lordfhip  fays,  to  fcepticifm  and  infidelity.  For  to  turn  men  from  a 
way,  they  are  in,  the  bare  telling  them  it  is  dangerous,  puts  but  a  fhort  flop 
to  their  going  on,  in  it :  there  is  nothing  effectual  to  fet  them  a-going  right,  but 
to  fliew  them,  which  is  the  fafe  and  fure  way ;  a  piece  of  humanity,  which, 
when  afked,  no-body,  as  far  as  he  knows,  refufes  another ;  and  this  I  have  ear- 
neftly  afked  of  your  Lordfhip. 

Your  Lordfhip  reprefents  to  me  the  unfatisfaCtorinefs  and  inconfiftency  of 
my  way  of  certainty,  by  telling  me,  “  that  it  feems  ftill  a  ftrange  thing  to  you, 
that  I  fhould  talk  fo  much  of  a  new  method  of  certainty  by  ideas ;  and  yet 
allow,  as  I  do,  fuch  a  want  of  ideas,  fo  much  imperfection  in  them,  and 
fuch  a  want  of  connexion  between  our  ideas,  and  the  things  themfelves.” 
Anfw.  This  objection  being  fo  vifibly  againft  the  extent  of  our  knowledge,  and 
not  the  certainty  of  it,  by  ideas,  would  need  no  other  anfwer,  but  this,  that  it 
proved  nothing  to  the  point ;  which  was  to  fhew,  “  that  my  way  by  ideas,  was 
“  no  way  to  certainty  at  all ;  not  to  true  certainty,”  which  is  a  term  your 
Lordfhip  ufes  here,  which  I  fhall  be  able  to  conceive,  what  you  mean  by, 
when  you  fhall  be  pleafed  to  tell  me,  what  falfe  certainty  is. 

But  becaufe  what  you  fay  here,  is  in  fhort,  what  you  ground  your  charge 
of  fcepticifm  on,  in  your  former  letter,  I  fhall  here,  according  to  my  promife, 
confider,  what  your  Lordfhip  fays  there,  and  hope  you  will  allow  this  to  be 
no  unfit  place. 

Your  charge  of  fcepticifm,  in  your  former  letter,  is  as  followeth. 

Your  Lordfhip’s  firft  argument  confifts  in  thefe  propofitions,  viz. 

1.  That  I  fay,  Book  IV.  Chap.  1.  that  knowledge  is  the  perception  of 
the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  ideas. 

2.  That  I  go  about  to  prove,  that  there  are  very  many  more  beings,  of 
which  we  have  no  ideas,  than  thofe,  of  which  we  have ;  from  whence  your 
Lordfhip  draws  this  conclufion,  “  that  we  are  excluded  from  attaining  any 

knowledge,  as  to  the  far  greateft  part  of  the  univerfe;”  which  I  agree  to. 
But,  with  fubmiflion,  this  is  not  the  propofition  to  be  proved,  but  this,  viz. 

that 
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that  my  way  by  ideas,  or  my  way  of  certainty  by  ideas,  for  to  that  your  Lord- 
ihip  reduces  it *  i.  e.  my  placing  of  certainty,  in  the  perception  of  the  agree¬ 
ment,  or  difagreement,  of  ideas *  leads  to  fcepticifm. 

Farther,  from  my  faying,  that  the  intellectual  world  is  greater  and  more 
beautiful,  certainly,  than  the  material,  your  Lordfhip  argues,  that  if  certainty  Anfw.  i.  p„ 
may  be  had,  by  general  reafons,  without  particular  ideas*  in  one,  it  may  alfo,  ia6. 
in  other  cafes.  Anfw.  It  may,  no  doubt :  but  this  is  nothing  againft  any 
thing  I  have  laid  *  for  I  have  neither  faid,  nor  fuppofe,  that  certainty,  by  ge¬ 
neral  reafons,  or  any  reafons,  can  be  had,  without  ideas *  no  more  than  1  fay, 
or  fuppofe,  that  we  can  reafon,  without  thinking,  or  think,  without  immedi¬ 
ate  objeCts  of  our  minds  in  thinking,  i.  e.  think ,  without  ideas.  But  your 
Lordfhip  afks,  “  whence  comes  this  certainty  (for  I  lay  certainly)  where  there 
“  be  no  particular  ideas,”  if  knowledge  confifts  in  the  perception  of  the  agree¬ 
ment,  or  difagreement,  of  ideas  ?  I  anl'wer,  we  have  ideas*  as  far  'as  we  are 
certain *  and  beyond  that,  we  have  neither  certainty,  no  nor  probability.  Eve¬ 
ry  thing,  which  we  either  know,  or  believe*  is  feme  proportion :  now  no  pro¬ 
portion  can  be  framed,  as  the  objeCt  of  our  knowledge,  or  aftent,  wherein  two 
ideas  are  not  joined  to,  or  feparated  from  one  another.  As  for  example,  when 
I  affirm  that  “  fomething  exifts  in  the  world,  whereof  I  have  no  idea,”  exis¬ 
tence  is  affirmed  of  fomething,  fome  being :  and  I  have  as  clear  an  idea  of  exif- 
tence,  and  fomething,  the  two  things  joined  in  that  proportion,  as  I  have  of 
them  in  this  propofition*  “  fomething  exifts  in  the  world,  whereof  I  have  an 
“  idea.”  When,  therefore,  I  affirm,  that  the  intellectual  world  is  greater  and 
more  beautiful  than  the  material *  whether  I  fhould  know  the  truth  of  this  pro¬ 
portion,  either  by  divine  revelation,  or  fhould  aflert  it,  as  highly  probable 
(which  is  all  I  do,  in  that  chapter,  out  of  which  this  inftance  is  brought)  it  Eflay,  B.  4. 
means  no  more  but  this,  viz.  that  there  are  more,  and  more  beautiful  beings,  c-  3- 
whereof  we  have  no  ideas,  than  there  are,  of  which  we  have  ideas *  of  which 
beings,  whereof  we  have  no  ideas,  we  can,  for  want  of  ideas,  have  no  farther 
knowledge,  but  that  fuch  beings  do  exift. 

If  your  Lordlhip  fhall  now  alk  me,  “  how  I  know  there  are  fuch  beings?”  Eflay,  B,  4. 
I  anfwer,  that,  in  that  chapter  of  the  extent  of  our  knowledge,  I  do  not  fay  I  3* 
know,  but  I  endeavour  to  Ihew,  that  it  is  moft  highly  probable  :  but  yet  a 
man  is  capable  of  knowing  it  to  be  true,  becaufe  he  is  capable  of  having  it  re¬ 
vealed  to  him  by  God,  that  this  propofition  is  true*  viz.  that,  in  the  works  of 
God,  there  are  more,  and  more  beautiful  beings,  whereof  we  have  no  ideas, 

.than  there  are,  whereof  we  have  ideas.  If  God,  inftead  of  fhewing  the  very 
things  to  St.  Paul,  had  only  revealed  to  him,  that  this  propofition  was  true, 
viz.  that  there  were  things  in  heaven,  “  which  netiher  eye  had  feen,  nor  ear 
-<c  had  heard,  nor  had  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive*”  would  he 
not  have  known  the  truth  of  that  propofition,  of  whofe  terms  he  had  ideas,  viz. 
of  beings,  whereof  he  had  no  other  ideas,  but  barely  as  fomething,  and  of  exis¬ 
tence  *  tho’,  in  the  want  of  other  ideas  of  them,  he  could  attain  no  other 
knowledge  of  them,  but  barely  that  they  exifted  ?  So  that,  in  what  I  have 
there  faid,  there  is  no  contradiction,  nor  fhadow  of  a  contradiction,  to  my 
placing  knowledge  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement,  or  difagreement  of  ideas. 

But  if  I  fhould  any  where  miftake,  and  fay  any  thing  inconfiftent  with  that 
way  of  certainty  of  mine  *  how,  I  befeech  your  Lordfhip,  could  you  conclude 
from  thence,  that  the  placing  of  knowledge  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement, 
or  difagreement,  of  ideas,  tends  to  fcepticifm  ?  that  which  is  the  propofition 
here  to  be  proved,  would  remain  ftill  unproved  :  for  I  might  fay  things  incon¬ 
fiftent  with  this  propofition,  that  “  knowledge  confifts  in  the  perception  of  the 
“  connexion,  and  agreement,  or  difagreement,  and  repugnancy  of  our  ideas*” 
and  yet  that  propofition  be  true,  and  very  far  from  tending  to  fcepticifm,  unlefs 
your  Lordffiip  will  argue  that  every  propofition,  that  is  inconfiftent  with  what 
a  man  any  where  fays,  tends  to  fcepticifm  *  and  then  I  fhould  be  tempted  to  in¬ 
fer,  that  many  propofitions,  in  the  letters  your  Lordfhip  has  honoured  me  with, 
will  tend  to  fcepticifm. 
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Mr.  Locke’s  fecond  Reply 

p.  Your  Lordfhip’s  fecond  argument  is,  from  my  faying,  “  we  have  no  ideas 
“  of  the  mechanical  affe&ions  of  the  minute  particles  of  bodies,  which  hinder^ 
“  our  certain  knowledge  of  univerfal  truths,  concerning  natural  bodies from 
whence  your  Lordfhip  concludes,  “  that  fince  we  can  attain  to  no  fcience,  as 
■  tc  to  bodies  or  fpirits,  our  knowledge  mult  be  confined  to  a  very  harrow  com- 
“  pafs.”  I  grant  it 3  but  I  crave  leave  to  mind  your  Lordfhip  again,  that  this  is 
not  the  propofition  to  be  proved :  a  little  knowledge  is  ftill  knowledge,  and  not 
fcepticifm.  But  let  me  have  affirmed  our  knowledge  to  be  comparatively  very 
little 3  ’how,  I  befeech  your  Lordfhip,  does  that  any  way  prove,  that  this  prbpo- 
fition,  “  knowledge  confids  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement,  or  difagree- 
“  ment,  of  our  ideas,”  any  way  tends  to  fcepticifm  ?  which  was  the  propofi- 
j.  tion  to  be  proved.  But  the  inference,  your  Lordfhip  fhuts  up  this  head  with¬ 
in  thefe  words :  ‘c  fo  that  all  certainty  is  given  up,  in  the  way  of  knowledge,  as 
u  to  the  vifible  and  invifible  world,  or  at  lead;  the  greeted  part  of  them  ;  ”  View¬ 
ing,  in  the  fird  part  of  it,  what  your  Lordfhip  fhould  have  inferred,  and  was 
willing  to  infer,  does  at  lad,  by  thefe  words  in  the  clofe,  “  or  at  lead  the  grea- 
<c  ted  part  of  them,”  I  guefs  come  jud  to  hothing  :  I  fay*  I  guefs 3  for  what 
them,  by  grammatical  condrudtion,  is  to  be  referred  to,  feems  not  clear  to  me. 

Your  third  argument  being  jud  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  former,  only  td 
fhew,  that  I  reduce  our  knowledge  to  a  very  narrow  compafs,  in  relpetft  of  the 
whole  extent  of  beings 3  is  already  anfwered. 

In  the  fourth  place,  your  Lordfhip  fets  down  fome  words  of  mine  concern¬ 
ing  reafoning  and  demon dration 3  and  then  concludes,  “  but,  if  there  be  no 
“  way  of  coming  to  demondration  but  this,  I  doubt  we  mud  be  content  with- 
“  out  it.”  Which  being  nothing  but  a  declaration  of  your  doubt,  is,  I  grants 
a  very  ffiort  way  of  proving  any  propofition,  and  I  fhall  leave  to  your  Lordfhip 
the  fatisfadion  you  have,  in  fuch  a  proof,  fince,  I  think,  it  will  fcarte  con¬ 
vince  others. 

In  the  lad  place,  your  Lordfhip  argues,  that  becaufe  I  lay,  that  the  idea  in 
the  mind  proves  not  the  exidence  of  that  thing,  whereof  it  is  an  idea,  therefore 
we  cannot  know  the  adtual  exidence  of  any  thing,  by  our  fenfes  3  becaufe  we 
know  nothing,  but  by  the  perceived  agreement  of  ideas.  But  if  you  had  been 
pleafed  to  have  confidered  my  anfwer  there,  to  the  fcepticks,  whofe  caufe  you 
here  feem,  with  no  fmall  vigour,  to  manage  5  you  would,  I  humbly  conceive 
have  found  that  you  midake  one  thing  for  another,  viz.  the  idea  that  has  by  a 
former  fenfation,  been  lodged  in  the  mind,  for  actually  receiving  any  idea,  i.  e. 
adual  fenfation 3  which,  I  think,  I  need  not  go  about  to  prove,  are  two  di- 
ltind  things,  ader  what  you  have  here  quoted  out  of  my  book.  Now  the 
two  ideas,  that,  in  this  cafe,  are  perceived  to  agree,  and  do  thereby  produce 
knowledge,  are  the  idea  of  adtual  fenfation  (which  is  an  adlion  whereof  I  have 
a  clear  and  didmdt  idea)  and  the  idea  of  adtual  exidence  of  fomething  without 
me,  that  caufes  that  fenfation.  And  what  other  certainty  your  Lordfhip  has, 
by  your  fenfes,  of  the  exiding  of  any  thing  without  you,  but  the  perceived 
connexion  of  thofe  two  ideas,  I  would  gladly  know.  When  you  have  deflroy- 
ed  this  certainty,  which  I  conceive  is  the  utmod,  as  to  this  matter,  which  our 
infinitely  wife  and  bountiful  maker  has  made  us  capable  of,  in  this  date  3  your 
Lordfhip  will  have  well  affided  the  fcepticks,  in  carrying  their  arguments  a- 
gaind  certainty  by  fenfe,  beyond  what  they  could  have  expected.  ' 

I  cannot  but  fear,  my  Lord,  that  what  you  have  faid  here,  in  favour  of 
fcepticifm,  againd  certainty  by  fenfe  (for  it  is  not  at  all  againd  me,  ’till  you  fhew 
we  can  have  no  idea  of  a&ual  fenfation)  without  the  proper  antidote  annexed, 
in  fhewing,  wherein  that  certainty  confids  (if  the  account,  I  give,  be  not  true) 
after  you  have  fo  drenuoufly  endeavoured  to  dedroy,  what  I  have  faid  for  it 3 
will,  by  your  authority,  have  laid  no  fmall  foundation  of  fcepticifm  3  which 
they  will  not  fail  to  lay  hold  of,  with  advantage  to  their  caufe,  who  have  any 
difpofition  that  way.  For  I  defire  any  one  to  read  this  your  fifth  argument, 
and  then  judge,  which  of  us  two  is  a  promoter  of  fcepticifm  3  I,  who  have  en¬ 
deavoured,  and,  as  I  think,  proved  certainty  by  our  fenfes  3  or  your  Lordfhip, 
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Who  has  (in  your  thoughts  at  leaft)  deftroyed  thefe  proofs,  without  giving  us 
any  other  to  fupply  their  place.  All  your  other  atguments  amount  to  no  more 
but  this ;  that  I  have  given  in  fiances  to  fhew,  that  the  extent  of  our  know¬ 
ledge,  in  comparifon  of  the  whole  extent  of  being,  is  very  little  and  narrow  : 
which,  when  “  your  Lordfhip  writ  your  vindication  of  the  dodrine  of  the  Vintf  p.244.. 
“  Trinity,  were  very  fair  and  ingenuous  confeffions,  of  the  fhortnefs  of  human 
“  urtderftanding;  with  refped  to  the  nature  and  manner  of  fuch  things;  which 
“  we  are  moft  certain  of  the  being  of,  by  conftant  and  undoubted  experience 
tho’  fince,  you  have  fhewed  your  diflike  of  them,  in  more  places  than  one, 
particularly  p.  33.  and  again,  more  at  large;  p.  43.  and,  at  laft;  you  have  Anf.  i.p.33. 
thought  fit  to  reprefent  them,  as  arguments  for  fcepticifm.  And  thus  I  haveIb-P-43--45> 
acquitted  myfelf,  I  hope  to  your  Lordfhip’s  fatisfaction,  of  my  promife  to  ah- 
fwer  your  accufation  of  a  tendency  to  fcepticifm.  ,  ,v  . 

But  to  return  to  your  fecond  letter,  where  I  left  off;  in  the  following p.  76—78-. 
pages,  you  have  another  argument,  “  to  prove  my  way  of  certainty  to  be  none, 

“  but  to  lead  to  fcepticifm,”  which,  after  a  ferious  perufal  of  it,  feems  to  me 
to  amount  to  no  more  but  this,  that  Des  Cartes  and  I  go  both,  in  the  way  of 
ideas,  and  we  differ ;  ergo,  the  placing  of  certainty  in  the  perception  of  the  a- 
greement,  or  difagreement,  of  ideas,  is  no  way  of  certainty,  but  leads  to  fcep¬ 
ticifm.  :  which  is  a  confequence  I  cannot  admit,  and  I  think  is  no  better,  than 
this ;  your  Lordfhip  and  I  differ,  and  yet  we  both  go,  in  the  way  of  ideas ; 
ergo,  the  placing  of  knowledge  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement,  or  difagree¬ 
ment,  of  ideas,  is  no  way  of  certainty  at  all,  but  leads  to  fcepticifm. 

Your  Lordfhip  will,  perhaps,  think  I  fay  more  than  I  can  juftify,  when  I 
fay  your  Lordfhip  goes,  in  the  way  of  ideas ;  for  you  will  tell  me,  you  do  not 
place  certainty  in  the  perception  of  the .  agreement,  dr  difagreement,  of  ideas. 

Anfw.  No  hiore  does  Des  Cartes ;  and  therefore,  in  that  refpett,  he  and  I  went 
no  more  in  the  fame  way  of  ideas,  than  your  Lordfhip  and  I  do.  From  whence 
it  follows,  that  how  much  fbever  he,  and  I,  may  differ,  in  other  points,  our 
difference  is  no  more  an  argument  againft  this  propofition,  that  knowledge;  or 
certainty,  confifts  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  ideas, 
than  your  Lordfhip’s  and  my  difference,  ,in  any  other  point,  is  an  argument  a- 
o-ainft  the  truth  of  that  my  definition  of  knowledge,  or  that  it  tends  to  fcepti¬ 
cifm.  ,  .  ,  .  •  ■  _  ,  M  ■ 

But  you  will  fay,  that  Des  Cartes  built  his  fyftem  ofphilofophy  upon  ideas; 
and  fo,  I  fay,  does  your  Lordfhip  too,  and  every  one  elfe,  as  much  as  he,  that 
lias  any  fyftem  of  that,  or  any  other,  part  of  knowledge.  For  ideas  are  no¬ 
thing/ but  the  immediate  objeds  of  our  minds  in  thinking;  and  your  Lordfhip, 

I  conclude,  in  building  your  fyftem  of  any  part  of  knowledge,  thinks  on  fome- 
thing ;  and,  therefore-  you  can  no  more  build,  or  have  any  fyftem  of  know- 
ledge,  without  ideas,  than  you  can  think,  without  fome  immediate  objeds  of 
thinking.  Indeed,  you  do  not  fo  often  ufe  the  word,  ideas,  as  Des  Cartes,  or 
I,  have  done ;  but  ufing  the  things  lignified  by  that  term;  as  much  as  either  of 
us  (unlefs  you  can  think,  without  an  immediate  objed  of  thinking)  your’s  alfo 
is  the  way  of  ideas,  as  much  as  his,  or  mine.  Your  condemning  the  way  of 
ideas,  in  thofe  general  terms,  which  one  meets  with,  fo  often,  in  your  writings, 
on  this  occafion,  amounts,  at  laft,  to  no  more  but  an  exception,  againft  a  poor 
found  of  three  fyllables,  tho’  your  Lordfhip  thinks  fit  hot  to  own,  that  you 

have  any  exception  to  it.  , 

If,  befides  this,  thefe  ten  or  twelve  pages  have  any  other  argument  in  them. 

Which  I  have  not  feen,  I  humbly  defire,  you  would  be  pleafed  to  put  it  into  a 
fyllogifm,  to  convince  my  reader  that  I  have  filently  pafted  by  an  argument  of 
importance,  and  then  1  promife  ah  anfwer  to  it :  and  the  fame  requeft  and  pro¬ 
mife  I  make  to  your  Lordfhip,  in  reference  to  all  other  paffages,  in  your  letter; 
wherein  you  think  there  is  any  thing  of  moment  unahfwered. 

Your  Lordfhip  comes  to  anfwer  what  was  in  my  former  letter,  to  fliew,  p  sr< 
that  what  you  had  faid,  concerning  nature  and  perfon.  Was  to  me,  and  feveral 
others,  whom  I  had  talked  with;  about  it,  hard  to  be  underftood.  To  this 
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P.  87-103.  purpofe  the  fixteen  next  pages  are  chiefly  employed,  to  fhew  what  Ariftotle  and 
others  have  laid,  about  and  natura,  a  Greek  and  a  Latin  word  ;  neither  of 
which  is  the  Englilh  word,  nature,  nor  can  it  concern  it  at  all,  ’till  it  be  proved 
that  nature,  in  Englifh,  has,  in  the  propriety  of  our  tongue,  precifely  the  fame 
P.92.  & 96. fignification,  that  yuan  had  among  the  Greeks,  and  natura  among  the  Romans. 

For  would  it  not  be  pretty  harfh  to  an  Englifh  ear,  to  fay  with  Ariflotle, 
“  that  nature  is  a  corporeal  fubdance,  or  a  corporeal  fubdance  is  nature  ?”  to  in- 
dance  but  in  this  one,  among  thole  many  various  fenfes,  which  your  Lordfhip 
proves,  he  ufed  the  term  in :  or  with  Anaximander,  “  that  nature  is  mat- 
“  ter,  or  matter  nature  ?  or  with  Sextus  Empericus,  that  nature  is  a  principle 
of  life,  or  a  principle  of  life  is  nature  ?”  fo  that,  tho’  the  philofophers  of  old, 
of  all  kinds,  did  underdand  the  fenfe  of  the  terms  <ptW,  and  natura,  in  the  lan¬ 
guages  of  their  countries,  yet  it  does  not  follow,  what  you  would  here  con¬ 
clude  from  thence,  that  they  underdood  the  proper  lignification  of  the  term, 
nature,  in  Englifh  :  nor  has  an  Englifhman  any  more  need  to  confuit  thole 
Grecians,  in  their  ufe  of  the  found  to  know  what  nature  fignifies  in  Englifh ; 
than  thofe  Grecians  had  need  to  confuit  our  writings,  or  bring  indances  of  the 
ufe  of  the  word,  nature,  in  Englifh  authors,  to  judify  their  ufing  of  the  term 
tpiffif,  in  any  fenfe,  they  had  ufed  it  in  Greek.  The  like  may  be  faid  of  what 
is  brought  out  of  the  Greek  chridian  writers)  for,  I  think,  an  Englifhman 
could  fcarce  be  judified  in  faying  in  Englifh,  “  that  the  angels  were  natures  j  ” 
becaufe  Theodoret  and  St.  Bafil  call  them  91W.  “  To  thefe,  I  think,  there 

might  be  added  other  fenfes,  wherein  the  word  $Uit  may  be  found,  made 
ufe  of  by  the  Greeks,  which  are  not  taken  notice  of,  by  your  Lordfhip :  As 
particularly  Aridotle,  if  I  midake  not,  ufes  it  for  a  pladick  power,  or  a 
kind  of  anima  mundi,  prefiding  over  the  material  world,  and  producing  the 
order  and  regularity  of  motions,  formations  and  generations  in  it.” 

Indeed,  your  Lordfhip  brings  a  proof  from  an  authority,  that  is  proper  in 
the  cafe,  and  would  go  a  great  way  in  it j  for  it  is  of  an  Englifhman,  who, 
writing  of  nature,  gives  an  account  of  the  dgnification  of  the  word  nature,  in 
Englifh.  But  the  rnifchief  is,  that,  among  eight  fignifications  of  the  word, 
nature,  which  he  gives,  that  is  not  to  be  found,  which  you  quote  him  for,  and 
had  need  of.  For  he  fays  not  that  nature,  in  Englifh,  -is  ufed  for  fubdance, 
which  is  the  fenfe  your  Lordfhip  has  ufed  it  in,  and  would  judify,  by  the 
authority  of  that  ingenious  and  honourable  perfon  :  and  to  make  it  out,  you 
tell  us,  “  Mr.  Boyle  fays  the  word,  effence,  is  of  great  affinity  to  nature,  if 
“  not  of  an  adequate  import ;  to  which  your  Lordfliip  adds,  but  the  real  ef- 
“  fence  of  a  thing  is  a  fubdance.”  So  that,  in  fine,  the  authority  of  this  ex¬ 
cellent  perfon,  and  philofopher,  amounts  to  thus  much,  that  he  fays  that  nature 
and  effence  are  two  terms,  that  have  a  great  affinity;  and  you  fay,  that  na¬ 
ture  and  fubdance  are  two  terms,  that  have  a  great  affinity.  For  the  learned 
Mr.  Boyle  fays  no  fuch  thing,  nor  can  it  appear,  that  he  ever  thought  fo,  ’till 
it  can  be  fhewn,  that  he  has  faid  that  effence  and  fubdance  have  the  fame  fig¬ 
nification. 

I  humbly  conceive,  it  would  have  been  a  drange  way  in  anybody,  but 
your  Lordfhip,  to  have  quoted  an  author  for  faying,  that  nature  and  fubdance 
had  the  fame  fignification,  when  one  of  thofe  terms,  viz.  fubdance,  he  does 
not,  upon  that  occafion,  fo  much  as  name.  But  your  Lordfhip  has  this  privi¬ 
lege,  it  feems,  to  fpeak  of  your  inferences,  as  if  they  were  other  men’s 
words,  whereof,  I  think,  I  have  given  feveral  indances  j  I  am  fure,  I  have 
given  one,  where  you  feem  to  fpeak  of  clear  and  didindf  ideas,  as  my  words, 
when  they  are  only  your  words,  there  inferr’d  from  my  words,  evident  know¬ 
ledge  :  and  other  the  like  indances  might  be  produced,  were  there  any  need. 

Had  your  Lordfhip  produced  Mr.  Boyle’s  tedimony,  that  nature,  in  our 
tongue,  had  the  fame  fignification  with  fubdance,  I  fhould  prefently  have  fub- 
mitted  to  fo  great  an  authority,  and  taken  it  for  proper  Englifh,  and  a  clear 
way  of  expreffing  one’s  felf,  to  ufe  nature  and  fubdance  promifcuoufly,  one 
for  another.  But  fince,  I  think,  there  is  no  indance  of  any  one,  who  ever 
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did  fb,  and  therefore  it  mufl  be  a  new,  and  confequently  no  very  dear,  way 
of  fpeaking  ;  give  me  leave,  my  Lord,  to  wonder,  why,  in  all  this  difpute, 
about  the  term,  nature,  upon  the  dear  and  right  underflanding  whereof,  you 
lay  fo  much  flrefs,  you  have  not  been  pleafed  to  define  it ;  which  would  put  an 
end  to  all  difputes,  about  the  meaning  of  it,  and  leave  no  doubtfulnefs,  no  ob- 
fcurity,  in  your  ufe  of  it,  nor  any  room  for  any  difpute,  what  you  mean  by  it. 

This  would  have  faved  many  pages  of  paper,  tho’  perhaps  it  would  have  made 
us  lofe  your  learned  account,  of  what  the  ancients  have  faid,  concerning 
and  the  feveral  acceptations  they  ufed  it  in. 

All  the  other  authors,  Greek  and  Latin,  your  Lordfhip  has  quoted, 
may,  for  ought  I  know,  have  ufed  the  terms  w*  and  natura,  properly,  in 
their  languages ;  and  have  difcourfed  very  dearly  and  intelligibly  about  what 
thofe  terms,  in  their  countries  fignified.  But  how  that  proves,  there  were  no 
difficulties,  in  the  fenfe,  or  conftrudtion,  in  that  difcourfe  of  your’s,  concerning 
nature,  which  I,  and  thofe  I  confulted  upon  it,  did  not  under  fland ;  is  hard 
to  fee.  Your  Lordfhip’s  difcourfe  was  obfcure,  and  too  difficult,  then,  forme, 
and  fo  I  mult  own  it  is  flill.  Whether  my  friend  be  any  better  inlightened  by 
what  you  have  faid  to  him  here,  out  of  fo  many  ancient  authors,  I  am  too  re¬ 
mote  from  him  at  the  writing  of  this,  to  know,  and  fo  fhall  not  trouble  your 
Lordfhip  with  any  converfation,  which  perhaps,  when  we  meet  again,  we  may 
have  upon  it. 

The  next  paffage  of  your  vindication,  which  was  complained  of,  to  be  very  Vind.p.253, 
hard  to  be  under  flood,  was  this,  where  you  fay,  “  that  you  grant  that,  by 
“  fenfation  and  reflection,  we  come  to  know  the  powers  and  properties  of 
<c  things  j  but  our  reafon  is  fatisfied  that  there  mufl  be  fomething  beyond  thefe, 

“  becaufe  it  is  impoffible,  they  fhould  fubfift  by  themfelves.  So  that  the  na- 
“  ture  of  things  properly  belongs  to  our  reafon,  and  not  to  mere  ideas.”  To 
reCtify  the  miflake,  that  had  been  made  in  my  firfl  letter,  p.  1 57.  in  taking 
reafon,  here,  to  mean  the  faculty  of  reafon,  you  tell  me,  “  I  might  eafily  haveAnfw.  1.  p, 

feen,  that,  by  reafon,  your  Lordfhip  underflood  principles  of  reafon  allowed  I01* 

“  by  mankind.”  To  which  it  was  replyed,  that  then  this  paffage  of  your’s 
mufl  be  read  thus,  viz.  “  that  your  Lordfhip  grants  that  by  fenfation,  and  re-  Lett.  2.  p. 

<<  fleCtion,  we  come  to  know  the  properties  of  things;  but  our  reafon,  i.  a.  I25>  I2^- 
“  the  principles  of  reafon  allowed  by  mankind,  are  fatisfied  that  there  mufl  be 
«  fomediing  beyond  thefe  ;  becaufe  it  is  impoffible,  they  fhould  fubfift  by  them- 
<c  felves.  So  that  the  nature  of  things  properly  belongs  to  our  reafon,”  i.  e.  to 
the  principles  of  reafon  allowed  by  mankind,  “  and  not  to  mere  ideas;  which 
<c  made  it  feem  more  unintelligible,  than  it  was  before.” 

To  the  complaint  was  made,  of  the  unintelligiblenefs  of  this  paffage,  in  this 
lafl  fenfe,  given  by  your  Lordfhip,  you  anfwer  nothing.  So  that  we  [i.  e.  my 
friends,  whom  I  confulted,  and  I]  are  ftill  excu fable,  if  not  underflanding 
what  is  fignified  by  thefe  expreffions ;  “  the  principles  of  reafon,  allowed  by 
<c  mankind  are  fatisfied,  and  the  nature  of  things  properly  belongs  to  the  prin- 
“  ciples  of  reafon,  allowed  by  mankind,”  we  fee  not  the  connexion  of  the  pro- 
pofitions  here  tyed  together,  by  the  words,  fb  that,  which  was  the  thing  com¬ 
plained  of,  in  thefe  words,  viz.  “  that  the  inference  here,  both  for  its  con-  Lett.  2.  p.' 
«  nexion  and  expreffion,  feemed  hard  to  be  underflood ;  ”  and  more  to  the121* 
purpofe,  which  your  Lordfhip  takes  no  notice  of. 

Indeed,  your  Lordfhip  repeats  thefe  words  of  mine,  “  That,  in  both 
«  fenfes,  of  the  word,  reafon,  either  taken  for  a  faculty,  or  for  the  principles 
«  of  reafon,  allowed  by  mankind,  reafon,  and  ideas,  may  confift  together :  ” 
and  then  fubjoins,  “  that  this  leads  your  Lordfhip  to  the  examination  of  that,P.  105. 

“  which  may  be  of  feme  ufe,  viz.  to  fhew  the  difference  of  my  method  of 
<c  certainty,  by  ideas,  and  the  method  of  certainty,  by  reafon.”  Which,  how 
it  any  ways  juflifies  your  oppofing  ideas,  and  reafon,  as  you  here,  and  elfe- 
where,  often  do  ;  or  fihews,  that  ideas  are  inconfiflent  with  the  principles  of 
reafon,  allowed  by  mankind  ;  I  leave  to  the  reader  to  judge.  Your  Lordfhip, 
for  the  clearing  of  what  you  had  faid  in  your  vindication,  &c.  from  obfeurity 
Vol.  I.  6  Y  and 
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and  unintelligiblenefs,  which  were  complained  of,  in  it,  is  to  prove,  that  ideas 
are  inconfiftent  with  the  principles  of  reafon,  allowed  by  mankind  ;  and,  in  an- 
fwer  to  this,  you  fay,  “  you  will  fhew  the  difference  of  my  method  of  certain- 
<c  ty,  by  ideas,  and  the  method  of  certainty  by  reafon.” 

My  Lord,  as  I  remember,  the  expreffion  in  queftion  was  not,  {C  that  the 
«  nature  of  things  properly  belongs  to  our  reafon,  and  not  to  my  method  of 
“  certainty  by  ideas ;  but  this,  that  the  nature  of  things  belongs  to  our  reafon, 
“  and  not  to  mere  ideas.  So  that  the  thing,  you  were  here  to  fhew,  was,  that 
“  reafon,  i.  e.  the  principles  of  reafon,  allowed  by  mankind,  and  ideas,  and 
“  not  the  principles  of  reafon,  and  my  method  of  certainty  by  ideas,  cannot 
“  confift  together:”  for  the  principles  of  reafon,  allowed  by  mankind,  and 
ideas,  may  confift  together ;  tho’,  perhaps,  my  method  of  certainty  by  ideas, 
fhould  prove  inconfiftent  with  thofe  principles.  So  that  if  all,  that  you  fay, 
from  this  to  the  153d  page,  i.  e.  forty  eight  pages,  were  as  clear  demonftra- 
tion,  as  I  humbly  conceive  it  is  the  contrary  ;  yet  it  does  nothing  to  clear  the 
paffage  in  hand,  but  leaves  that  part  of  your  difcourfe,  concerning  nature,  ly¬ 
ing  ftill  under  the  objection  was  made  againft  it,  as  much  as  if  you  had  not  faid 
one  word. 

But  fince  I  am  not  unwilling  that  my  method  of  certainty  fhould  be  exa¬ 
min’d,  and  I  fhould  be  glad  (if  there  be  any  faults  in  it)  to  learn  the  defe&s 
of  that  my  definition  of  knowledge,  from  fo  great  a  mafter  as  your  Lordfhip ; 
I  will  confider  what  you  here  fay,  “  to  fhew  the  difference  of  my  method  of 
u  certainty  by  ideas,  and  the  method  of  certainty  by  reafon.” 

P.  105.  Your  Lordfhip  fays,  “  that  the  way  of  certainty,  by  reafon,  lies  in  two 

“  things :” 

“  1.  The  certainty  of  principles. 

“  2.  The  certainty  of  deductions.” 

I  grant,  that  a  part  of  that,  which  is  called  certainty  of  reafon,  lies  in 
the  certainty  of  principles ;  which  principles,  I  prefume,  your  Lordfhip  and  I 
are  agreed,  are  feveral  propofitions. 

If,  then,  thefe  principles  are  propofitions,  to  fhew  the  difference  between 
your  Lordfhip’s  way  of  certainty  -by  reafon,  and  my  way  of  certainty  by  ideas  ;  I 
ihink  it  is  vifible,  that  you  ought  to  fhew,  wherein  the  certainty  of  thofe  pro¬ 
pofitions  confifts,  in  your  way  by  reafon,  different  from  that,  wherein  I  make  it 
confift,  in  my  way  by  ideas.  As  for  example :  your  Lordfhip  and  I  are  agreed, 
that  this  propcfition,  whatfoever  is,  is ;  is  a  principle  of  reafon,  or  a  maxim. 
Now  my  way  of  certainty,  by  ideas,  is,  that  the  certainty  of  this  propofition 
confifts  in  this,  that  there  is  a  perceivable  connexion,  or  agreement,  between 
the  idea  of  being  and  the  idea  of  being,  or  between  the  idea  of  exiftence  and 
the  idea  of  exiftence,  as  is  expreffed  in  that  propofition.  But  now,  in  your  way 
of  reafon,  pray,  wherein  does  the  certainty  of  this  propofition  confift  ?  If  it  be, 
in  any  thing,  different  from  that  perceivable  agreement  of  the  ideas,  affirmed  of 
one  another  in  it,  I  befeech  your  Lordfhip  to  tell  it  me ;  if  not,  I  beg  leave  to 
conclude,  that  your  way  of  certainty  by  reafon,  and  my  way  of  certainty  by 
ideas,  in  this  cafe,  are  juft  the  fame. 

But,  inftead  of  faying  any  thing,  to  fhew  wherein  the  certainty  of  principles 
is  different  in  the  way  of  reafon,  from  the  certainty  of  principles,  in  the  way  of 
ideas,  upon  my  friend’s  (hewing,  that  you  had  no  ground  to  fay,  as  you  did, 
that  I  had  no  idea  of  reafon,  as  it  ftands  for  principles  of  reafon  j  your  Lord¬ 
fhip  takes  occafion  (as,  what  will  not,  in  a  ikilful  hand,  ferve  to  introduce 
P.  ic6.  any  thing,  one  has  a  mind  to  ?)  to  tell  me,  “  what  ideas  I  have  of  them,  muft 
“  appear  from  my  book,  and  you  do  there  find  a  chapter  of  felf-evident  pro- 
“  pofitions  and  maxims,  which  you  cannot  but  think  extraordinary  for  the  de- 
“  fign  of  it,  which  is  thus  fummed  in  the  conclufion,  viz.  that  it  was  to  fhew, 
B.  4.  C.  7.  <f  that  thefe  maxims,  as  they  are  of  little  ufe,  where  we  have  clear  and  dif- 
§•  2C*  “  ideas,  fo  they  are  of  dangerous  ufe,  where  our  ideas  are  not  clear  and 

“  diftimft.  And  is  not  this  a  fair  way  to  convince  your  Lordfhip,  that  my 
<c  way  of  ideas  is  very  confident  with  the  certainty  of  reafon,  when  the  way  of 

“  reafon 
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“  reafon  hath  been  always  fuppofed  to  proceed  upon  general  principles,  and  I 
“  affert  them  to  be  ufelefs  and  dangerous  ?” 

In  which  words  I  crave  leave  to  obferve, 

i.  That  the  pronoun, them,  here,  feems  to  have  reference  to  felf-evident  pro- 
pofitions,  to  maxims,  and  to  principles,  as  terms  ufed  by  your  Lordfhip  and 
me  j  tho’  it  be  certain,  that  you  and  I  ufe  them,  in  a  far  different  fenfe  :  for, 
if  I  miftake  not,  you  ufe  them  all  three  promifcuoufly,  one  for  another,  where¬ 
as  'tis  plain,  that,  in  that  chapter,  out  of  which  you  bring  your  quotations  Ef%,  B„  4 
here,  I  diftinguifli  felf-evident  propofitions,  from  thofe,  which  I  there  mem  C.  7. 
tion,  under  the  name  of  maxims,  which  are  principally  thefe  two,  “  whatfo- 
“  ever  is,  is ;  and  it  is  impoffible  for  the  fame  thing  t,o  be,  and  not  to  be.”  Far¬ 
ther  it  is  plain  out  of  the  fame  place,  that,  by  maxims,  I  there  mean  general 
propofitions ^  which  are  fo  univerfally  received,  under  the  name  of  maxims,  or 
axioms,  that  they  are  looked  upon,  as  innate  ;  the  two  chief  whereof,  princi¬ 
pally  there  meant,  are  thofe  above-mentioned  :  but  what  the  propofitions  are, 
which  you  comprehend,  under  maxims,  or  principles  of  reafon,  cannot  be  de¬ 
termined,  fince  your  Lordfhip  neither  defines,  nor  enumerates  them  ;  and  fo, 

’tis  impoffible  precifely,  to  know  what  you  mean,  by  them,  here  :  and  that, 
which  makes  me  more  at  a  lofs,  is,  that,  in  this  argument,  you  fet  down 
for  principles,  or  maxims,  propofitions,  that  are  not  fo  much  as  felf-evident,  P.  108, 
viz,  this,  “  that  the  effential  properties  of  a  man,  are  to  reafon  and  dif- 
“  courfe,  &c.” 

2.1  crave  leave  to  obferve,  that  you  tell  me,  that  in  my-book,  “  you  find 
“  a  chapter  of  felf-evident  propofitions  and  maxims  whereas  I  find  no  fuch 
chapter  in  my  book  :  I  have  in  it,  indeed,  a  chapter  of  maxims,  but  never  an 
one  intitled,  “  of  felf-evident  propofitions  and  maxims.”  This,  ’tis  poflible, 
your  Lordfhip  will  call  a  nice  criticifm ;  but  yet  it  is  fuch  an  one,  as  is  very 
neceffary  in  the  cafe  :  for  in  that  chapter,  I,  as  is  before  obferved,  exprefily  dif- 
tinguifh  felf-evident  propofitions,  from  the  received  maxims,  or  axioms,  which 
I  there  fpeak  of :  whereas  it  feems  to  me,  to  be  your  defign  (in  joining  them, 
in  a  title  of  a  chapter,  contrary  to  what  I  had  done)  to  have  it  thought, 
that  I  treated  of  them,  as  one  and  the  fame  thing ;  and  fo,  all  that  I  faid  there, 
of  the  ufcleffnefs  of  fome  few  general  propofitions,  under  the  title  of  received 
maxims,  might  be  applied  to  all  felf-evident  propofitions ;  the  quite  contrary 
whereof,  was  the  defign  of  that  chapter.  For  that,  which  I  endeavour  to 
(hew  there,  is,  that  all  our  knowledge  is  not  built  on  thofe  few,  received,  ge¬ 
neral  propofitions,  which  are  ordinarily  called  maxims,  or  axioms  j  but  that 
there  are  a  great  many  truths  may  be  known,  without  them  :  but  that 
there  is  any  knowledge,  without  felf-evident  propofitions,  I  am  fo  far  from  de¬ 
nying,  that  I  am  accufed  by  your  Lordfhip,  for  requiring  in  demonftration, 
more  fuch  than  you  think  are  neceffary.  This  feems,  I  fay,  to  be  your  defign ; 
and  I  wifh  your  Lordfhip,  by  intitling  my  chapter,  as  I  myfelf  did,  and  not 
as  it  would  beft  ferve  your  turn,  had  not  made  it  necefiary  for  me,  to  make 
this  nice  criticifm.  This  is  certain,  that,  without  thus  confounding  maxims  and 
felf-evident  propofitions,  wThat  you  here  fay,  would  not  fo  much,  as  in  appear¬ 
ance,  concern  me :  for, 

3.  I  crave  leave  to  obferve,  that  all  the  argument,  your  Lordfhip  ufes 
here  againft  me,  to  prove,  that  my  way  of  certainty  by  ideas,  is  inconfiftent 
with  “  the  way  of  certainty  by  reafon,  which  lies  in  the  certainty  of  principles, 

«  is  this ;  that  the  way  of  reafon  hath  been  always  fuppofed  to  proceed,  up- 
«  on  general  principles,  and  I  affert  them  to  be  ufelefs  and  dangerous.”  Be 
pleafed,  my  Lord,  to  define,  or  enumerate,  your  general  principles ;  and,  then, 
we  {hall  fee,  whether  I  affert  them  to  be  ufelefs  and  dangerous,  and  whe¬ 
ther  they,  who  fuppofed  the  way  of  reafon  was  to  proceed  upon  general  princi¬ 
ples,  differed  from  me ;  and  if  they  did  differ,  whether  their’s  was  more  the 
way  of  reafon  than  mine  :  but  to  talk  thus  of  general  principles,  which  have 
always  been  fuppofed  the  way  of  reafon,  without  telling  fo  much,  as  which,  or 
what  they  are,  is  not  fo  much,  as  by  authority  to  fhew,  that  my  way  of  cer¬ 
tainty  by  ideas,  is  inconfiftent  with  the  way  of  certainty  by  reafon  j  much  lefs  is 
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it,  in  reality,  to  prove  it.  Becaufe,  admitting  I  had  laid  any  thing  contrary  to 
what,  as  you  fay,  has  been  always  fuppofed,  its  being  fuppofed,  proves  it  not  to 
be  true ;  becaule  we  know  that  feveral  things  have  been,  for  many  ages,  gene¬ 
rally  fuppofed,  which,  at  laft,  upon  examination,  have  been  found  not  to  be 
true. 

What  hath  been  always  fuppofed,  is  fit  only  for  your  Lordfhip’s  great  read¬ 
ing  to  declare  j  but  fuch  arguments,  I  confefs,  are  wholly  loft  upon  me,  who 
have  not  time,  or  occafion,  to  examine,  what  has  always  been  fuppofed ;  efpe- 
cially  in  thofe  queftions,  which  concern  truths,  that  are  to  be  known  from  the 
nature  of  things ;  becaufe,  I  think,  they  cannot  be  eftablifhed  by  majority  of 
votes,  not  eafy  to  be  collected  ;  nor,  if  they  were  collected,  can  convey  certain¬ 
ty,  till  it  can  be  fuppofed,  that  the  greater  part  of  mankind  are  always  in  the 
right.  In  matters  of  fadt,  I  own,  we  muft  govern  ourfelves,  by  the  tefti- 
monies  of  others ;  but,  in  matters  of  fpeculation,  to  fuppofe  on,  as  others  have 
fuppofed  before  us,  is  fuppofed,  by  many,  to  be  only  a  way  to  learned  igno¬ 
rance,  which  enables  to  talk  much,  and  know  but  little.  The  truths,  which 
the  penetration  and  labours  of  others,  before  us,  have  difcovered  and  made 
out,  I  own  we  are  infinitely  indebted  to  them  for  j  and  fome  of  them  are  of 
that  confequence,  that  we  cannot  acknowledge  too  much  the  advantages,  we 
receive  from  thofe  great  mailers  in  knowledge  :  but  where  they  only  fuppofed, 
they  left  it  to  us  to  fearch  and  advance  farther.  And,  in  thofe  things,  I  think, 
it  becomes  our  indufiry  to  imploy  itfelf,  for  the  improvement  of  the  knowledge, 
and  adding  to  the  flock  of  difcoveries,  left  us  by  our  inquifitive  and  thinking 
predecefiors. 

4.  One  thing  more,  I  crave  leave  to  obferve,  viz.  that,  to  thefe  words, 
“  thefe  maxims,  as  they  are  of  little  ufe,  where  we  have  clear  and  diftindt 
“  ideas,  fo  they  are  of  dangerous  ufe,  where  our  ideas  are  not  clear  and  difi- 
“  tindl,  quoted  out  of  my  Effay;  you  fubjoin,  and  is  not  this  a  fair  way  to 
<c  convince  your  Lordfhip,  that  my  way  of  ideas  is  very  confiflent  with  the 
“  certainty  of  reafon  ?”  Anfw.  My  Lord,  my  Effay,  and  thofe  words  in  it, 
were  writ  many  years,  before  I  dreamt  that  you,  or  any  body  elfe,  would  ever 
queflion  the  confiftency  of  my  yvay  of  certainty,  by  ideas,  with  the  way  of 
certainty  by  reafon ;  and  fo  could  not  be  intended  to  convince  your  Lordfhip, 
in  this  point :  and  fince  you  firft  faid,  that  thefe  two  ways  are  inconfiflent,  I 
never  brought  thofe  words  to  convince  you,  “  that  my  way  is  confiflent  with 
“  the  certainty  of  reafon  and  therefore,  why  you  aik,  whether  that  be  a  fair 
way  to  convince  you,  which  was  never  made  ufe  of,  as  any  way  to  convince 
you,  of  any  fuch  thing,  is  hard  to  imagine. 

Bu  t  your  Lordfhip  goes  on,  in  the  following  words,  with  the  like  kind  of 
argument,  where  you  tell  me,  that  I  fay,  “  that  my  firft  defign  is  to  prove, 
“  that  the  confideration  of  thofe  general  maxims  adds  nothing  to  the  evidence, 
“  or  certainty,  of  knowledge ;  which,  fays  your  Lordfhip,  overthrows  all  that, 
“  which  hath  been  accounted  fcience  and  demonflration,  and  mufl  lay  the 
<c  foundation  of  fcepticifm  ;  becaufe  our  true  grounds  of  certainty  depend  upon 
“  fome  general  principle  of  reafon.  To  make  this  plain,  you  fay,  you  will  put 
“  a  cafe,  grounded  upon  my  words ;  which  are,  that  I  have  difcourfed  with 
“  very  rational  men,  who  have  actually  denied,  that  they  are  men.  Thefe  words 
“  J.  S.  underflands,  as  fpoken  of  themfelves,  and  charges  them  with  very  ill 
“  confequences ;  but  you  think  they  are  capable  of  another  meaning:  how- 
“  ever,  fays  your  Lordfhip,  let  us  put  the  cafe,  that  men  did  in  earned:  quef- 
“  tion,  whether  they  were  men  or  not  ;  and  then  you  do  not  fee,  if  I  fet  afide 
“  general  maxims,  how  I  can  convince  them,  that  they  are  men.  For  the  way, 
“  your  Lordfhip  looks  on,  as  moft  apt  to  prevail,  upon  fuch  extraordinary  fcep- 
“  tical  men,  is  by  general  maxims  and  principles  of  reafon.” 

Answ.  I  can,  neither  in  that  paragraph,  nor  chapter,  find  that  I  fay,  “  that 
“  my  firft  defign  is  to  prove,  that  thefe  general  maxims  ”  (i.  e.  thofe,  which 
your  Lordfhip  calls  general  principles  of  reafon)  add  nothing  to  the  evidence 
and  certainty  of  knowledge  in  general :  for  fo  thefe  words  mufl  be  underflood. 
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t©  make  good  the  confequence,  which  your  Lordfhip  charges  on  them,  viz.  “  that 
“  ^ey  overthrow  all,  that  has  been  accounted  fcience  and  demonflration,  and 
f<  lay  the  foundation  of  fcepticifm” 

W  hat  my  defign  in  that  place  is,  is  evident  from  thefe  words,  in  the  fore- 
going  paragraph;  “  let  us  confider,  whether  this  felf-evidence  be  peculiar  only  Eflay,  B.  4. 
“  to  thofe  proportions,  which  are  received  for  maxims,  and  have  the  dignity  C.  7.  §.  3. 
w  axioms  allowed  :  and  here  it  is  plain,  that  feveral  other  truths,  not  allow- 
**  ed  to  be  axioms,  partake  equally  with  them,  in  this  felf-evidence.  Which 
(hews,  that  my  defign,  there,  was  to  evince,  that  there  were  truths,  that  are 
not  called  maxims,  that  are  as  felf-evident,  as  thofe  received  maxims.  Purfu- 
ant  to  this  defign,  I  fay,  “  that  the  confideration  of  thefe  axioms  [i.  e.  what-  §.  4. 

“  foever  is,  is ;  and  it  is  impoffible  for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be]  can 

add  nothing  to  the  evidence  and  certainty  of  its  [i.  e.  the  mind’s]  know- 

ledge ;  ”  [i.  e.  of  the  truth  of  more  particular  proportions,  concerning  iden- 
tity.]  Thefe  are  my  words,  in  that  place,  and  that  the  fenfe  of  them  is  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  limitation,  annexed  to  them,  between  thofe  crotchets,  I  refer  my 
reader  to  that  fourth  fedtion  ;  where  he  will  fnd  that  all,  that  I  fay,  amounts 
to  no  more,  but  what  is  expreffed  in  thefe  words,  in  the  clofe  of  it :  “  I  appeal 
“  to  every  one’s  own  mind,  whether  this  proportion,  a  circle  is  a  circle,  be  not 
“  as  felf-evident  a  proportion,  as  that  confiding  of  more  general  terms,  what- 
<c  foever  is,  is  :  and  again,  whether  this  proposition,  blue  is  not  red,  be  not  a 
“  propofition,  that  the  mind  can  no  more  doubt  of,  as  foon  as  it  underflands 
“  the  words,  than  it  does  of  that  axiom,  it  is  impoffible  for  the  fame  thing  to 
<c  be,  and  not  to  be  ;  and  fo  of  all  the  like.”  And  now  I  aflc  your  Lordfhip, 
whether  you  do  affirm  of  this,  that  “  it  overthrows  all,  that,  which  hath  been 
“  counted  fcience  and  demonflration,  and  mufl  lay  the  foundation  of  feepti- 
“  cifm  ?”  If  you  do,  I  ffiall  defire  you  to  prove  it ;  if  you  do  not,  I  mufl  de- 
iire  you  to  confider,  how  fairly  my  fenfe  has  been  represented. 

But,  fuppofing  you  had  reprefented  my  fenfe  right,  and  that  the  little,  or 
dangerous  ufe,  which  I  there  limit  to  certain  maxims,  had  been  meant  of  all 
principles  of  reafon, -in  general,  in  your  fenfe;  what  had  this  been,  my  Lord, 
to  the  queflion  under  debate  ?  Your  Lordfhip  undertakes  to  fhew,  that  your  way 
of  certainty,  by  reafon,  is  different  from  my.  way  of  certainty,  by  ideas.  To 
do  this,  you  fay,  in  the  preceding  page,  “  that  certainty,  by  reafon,  lies,  1. 

“  in  certainty  of  principles;  2.  in  certainty  of  deductions.”  The  firft  of  thefe,  p#  I0^ 
you  are  upon  here ;  and  if,  in  order  to  what  you  had  undertaken,  your  Lord¬ 
fhip  had  fhewn,  that,  in  your  way,  by  reafon,  thofe  principles  were  certain ; 
but,  in  my  way,  by  ideas,  we  could  not  attain  to  any  certainty,  concerning 
them  ;  this,  indeed,  had  been  to  fhew  a  difference,  between  my  way  of  cer¬ 
tainty,  which  you  call  the  way,  by  ideas,  and  your’s,  which  you  call  the  way, 
by  reafon,  in  this  part  of  certainty,  that  lies  in  the  certainty  of  principles.  I 
have  faid,  in  the  words  quoted  by  your  Lordfhip,  that  the  confideration  of  thofe 
two  maxims,  “  what  is,  is;  and  it  is  impoffible  for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and 
“  not  to  be  ;  ”  are  not  of  ufe,  to  add  any  thing  to  the  evidence,  or  certainty,  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  identical  predications ;  but  I  never  faid  thofe 
maxims  were,  in  the  leaf!,  uncertain :  I  may,  perhaps,  think  otherwife  of 
their  ufe,  than  your  Lordfhip  does,  but  I  think  no  otherwife  of  their  truth  and 
certainty,  than  you  do ;  they  are  left  in  their  full  force  and  certainty,  for  your 
ufe,  if  you  can  make  any  better  ufe  of  them,  than  what,  I  think,  can  be 
made.  So  that,  in  refpedl  of  the  allowed  certainty  of  thofe  principles,  my  way 
differs  not  at  all  from  your  Lordfhip’s. 

Pray,  my  Lord,  look  over  that  chapter  again,  and  fee,  whether  I  bring 
their  truth  and  certainty,  any  more  into  queflion,  than  you  yourfelf  do ;  and 
’tis  about  their  certainty,  and  not  ufe,  that  the  queflion,  here,  is  between  your 
Lordfhip  and  me :  we  both  agree,  that  they  are  both  undoubtedly  certain ;  all, 
then,  that  you  bring,  in  the  following  pages,  about  their  ufe,  is  nothing  to  the 
prefent  queflion,  about  the  certainty  of  principles,  which  your  Lordfhip  is  upon, 
in  this  place  :  and  you  will  prove,  that  your  way  of  certainty,  by  reafon,  is  dif- 
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ferent  from  my  way  of  certainty,  by  ideas,  when  you  can  (hew,  that  you  art 
certain  of  the  truth  of  thofe,  or  any  other,  maxims,  any  otherwife,  than  by 
the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  difagreement,  of  ideas,  as  expreffed  in  them. 

But  your  Lordfhip,  paffing  by  that  wholly,  endeavours  to  prove,  that  my 
faying,  that  the  confideration  of  thofe  two  general  maxims  can  add  nothing  to 
the  evidence-,  and  certainty,  of  knowledge,  in  identical  predications,  (for  that 
is  all,  that  I  there  fay)  “  overthrows  all,  that  has  been  accounted  fcience  and 
“  demonftration,  and  muft  lay  the  foundation  of  fcepticilm  j”  and,  ’tis  by  a 
very  remarkable  proof,  viz.  “  becaufe  our  true  grounds  of  certainty  depend  up- 
u  on  fome  general  principles  of  reafon  which  is  the  very  thing  I  there,  not  only 
deny,  but  have  difproved }  and,  therefore,  fhould  not,  I  humbly  conceive,  have 
been  refted  on,  as  a  proof  of  any  thing  elfe,  till  my  arguments  againft  it  had 
been  anfwered. 

P.  107.  But  inftead  of  that,  your  Lordfhip  fays,  you  will  put  a  cafe,  that  fhall 

make  it  plain,  which  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  fix  following  pages,  which  are  fpent 
in  this  cafe. 

The  cafe  is  founded  upon  a  fuppolition,  which  you  feem  willing  to  have 
thought  that  you  borrowed  either  fiom  J.  S.  or  from  me  j  whereas  truly,  that 
fuppofition  is  neither  that  gentleman’s,  nor  mine,  but  purely  your  Lordfhip’s 
own.  For  however  groffly  Mr.  J.  S.  has  miftaken  (which  he  has  fince  ac- 

B.  vi.  c.  7.  knowledged  in  print)  the  obvious  fenfe  of  thofe  words  of  my  Eflay,  on  which 

§•  17*  you  fay,  you  ground  your  cafe;  yet  I  muft  do  him  right  herein,  that  he  him- 
felf  fuppofed  not,  that  any  man,  in  his  wits,  ever,  in  earneft,  queftioned,  whe¬ 
ther  he  himfelf  were  a  man,  or  no :  tho’,  by  a  miftake,  (which  I  cannot  but 
wonder  at,  in  one  fo  much  exercifed  in  controverfy,  as  Mr.  J.  S.)  he  charged  me 
with  faying  it. 

?.  107.  Your  Lordfhip,  indeed,  fays,  “  that  you  think  my  words  there  may  have 

“  another  meaning.”  Would  you  thereby  inftnuate,  that  you  think  it  poflible, 

they  fhould  have  that  meaning,  which  J.  S.  once  gave  them  ?  If  you  do  not, 
my  Lord,  Mr.  J.  S.  and  his  underftanding  them  fo,  is  in  vain  brought  in,  here, 
to  countenance  your  making  fuch  a  fuppofition.  If  you  du  think  thofe  words 
of  my  Efiay,  capable  of  fuch  a  meaning,  as  J.  S.  gave  them,  there  will  ap¬ 
pear  a  ftrange  harmony  between  your  Lordfhip’s  and  Mr.  J.  S’s  underftanding, 
when  he  mi  flakes,  what  is  faid  in  my  book,  whether  it  will  continue,  now 
Mr.  J.  S.  takes  me  right,  I  know  not :  but  let  us  come  to  the  cafe,  as  you  put 
it.  Your  words  are, 

P.  107.  “  Let  us  put  the  cafe,  that  men  did  in  earneft  queftion,  whether  they 

“  were  men  or  not.  Your  Lordfhip  fays,  you  do  not  then  fee,  if  I  fet  afide 

“  general  maxims,  how  I  can  convince  them,  that  they  are  men.”  Anfw.  And 

do  you,  my  Lord,  fee  that,  with  maxims,  you  can  convince  them,  of  that,  or 
any  thing  elfe  ?  I  confefs,  whatever  you  fhould  do,  I  fhould  think  it  fcarce 
worth  while,  to  reafon  with  them,  about  any  thing.  I  believe  you  are  the 
firft,  that  ever  fuppofed  a  man  fo  much  befide  himfelf,  as  to  queftion,  whe¬ 
ther  he  were  a  man,  or  no,  and  yet  fo  rational,  as  to  be  thought  capable  of 
being  convinced  of  that,  or  any  thing,  by  difcourfe  of  reafon.  This,  me- 
thinks,  is  little  different  from  fuppofing  a  man  in,  and  out  of  his  wits,  at  the 
fame  time. 

But,  let  us  fuppofe  your  Lordfhip  fo  lucky  with  your  maxims,  that  you  do 
convince  a  man  (that  doubts  of  it)  that  he  is  a  man ;  what  proof,  I  befeech 
you,  my  Lord,  is  that  of  this  propofition,  “  that  our  true  grounds  of  certainty 
“  depend  upon  fome  general  principles  of  reafon  ?” 

On  the  contrary,  fuppofe  it  fhould  happen,  as  is  the  more  likely,  that  your 
fetting  upon  him,  with  your  maxims,  cannot  convince  him ;  are  we  not,  by 
this  your  cafe,  to  take  this  for  a  proof,  “  that  general  principles  of  reafon  are 
iC  not  the  grounds  of  certainty  ?  ”  for  ’tis  upon  the  fuccefs,  or  not  fuccefs  of 
your  endeavours,  to  convince  fuch  a  man  with  maxims,  that  your  Lordihip 
puts  the  proof  of  this  propofition,  “  that  our  true  grounds  of  certainty  depend 
“  upon  general  principles  of  reafon the  iffue  whereof  muft  remain  in  fufpenfe. 
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’till  you  have  found  fuch  a  man,  to  bring  it  to  trial ;  and  fo  the  proof  is  far 
enough  off,  unlefs  you  think  the  cafe  fa  plain,  that  every  one  fees  fuch  a  man 
will  be  prefently  convinced  by  your  maxims,  tho’  I  fhould  think  it  probable  that 
mod  people  may  think,  he  will  not. 

Your  Lordfhip  adds,  “  for  the  way,  you  look  on,  as  mod  apt  to  prevail  P.  x  07. 

'*  upon  fuch  extraordinary  fceptical  men,  is  by  general  maxims  and  principles  of 
**  reafon.’  Anfw.  This,  indeed,  is  a  reafon,  why  your  Lordfhip  lhould  ufe 
maxims,  when  you  have  to  do  with  fuch  extraordinary  fceptical  men  j  becaufe 
you  look  on  it,  as  the  likeliefl  way  to  prevail.  But  pray,  my  Lord,  is  your 
looking  on  it  as  the  befl  way,  to  prevail  on  fuch  extraordinary  fceptical  men, 
any  proof,  that  “  our  true  grounds  of  certainty  depend  upon  fome  general  prin- 
“  ciples  of  reafon  ?  ”  for  it  was  to  make  this  plain,  that  this  cafe  was  put. 

Farther,  my  Lord,  give  me  leave  to  afk,  what  have  we  here  to  do, 
with  the  ways  cf  convincing  others,  of  what  they  do  not  know,  or  affent  to? 

Your  Lordfhip  and  I  are  not,  as  I  think,  difputing  of  the  methods  of  perfuad- 
ing  others,  of  what  they  are  ignorant  of,  and  do  not  yet  affent  to  j  but  our 
debate  here,  is  about  the  ground  of  certainty,  in  what  they  do  know,  and  aL 
fent  to. 

However,  you  go  on  to  fet  down  feveral  maxims,  which  you  look  on,  p  I0„  Iogi 
as  moft  apt  to  prevail,  upon  your  extraordinary  fceptical  man,  to  convince  him,  '  ’ 
that  he  exifls,  and  that  he  is  a  man.  The  maxims  are, 

“  That  nothing  can  have  no  operation.  p  jog 

“  That  all  different  forts  of  being  are  diflinguifhed  by  eflential  properties. 

<{  That  the  effential  properties  of  a  man,  are  reafon,  difcourfe,  &c. 

<c  That  thefe  properties  cannot  fubfifl  by  themfelves,  without  a  real  fub- 
“  fiance.” 

I  will  not  queflion,  whether  a  man  cannot  know,  that  he  exifls,  or  be 
certain  (for  ’tis  of  knowledge,  and  certainty,  the  queflion  here  is)  that  he  is  a 
man,  without  the  help  of  thefe  maxims.  I  will  only  crave  leave  to  afk,  how 
you  know  that  thefe  are  maxims?. For  methinks  this,  “  that  the  effential  pro- 
“  perries  of  a  man  are  reafon,  difcourfe,  &c.”  an  imperfect  proportion,  with, 
and  fo  forth,  at  the  end  of  it,  is  a  pretty  fort  of  maxim.  That,  therefore, 
which  I  defire  to  be  informed  here,  is,  how  your  Lordfhip  knows  thefe,  or 
any  other,  proportions  to  be  maxims  ?  and  how  proportions,  that  are  maxims, 
are  to  be  diflinguifhed  from  proportions  that  are  not  maxims  ?  and  the  reafon, 
why  I  infill  upon  it,  is  this :  becaufe  this,  and  this  only,  would  fhew,  whether, 
what  I  have  faid,  in  my  chapter  about  maxims,  “  overthrows  all,  that  has 
been  accounted  fcience  and  demonflration,  and  lays  the  foundation  of  fcepti- 
“  cifm.”  But  I  fear  my  requefl,  that  you  would  be  pleafed  to  tell  me,  what 
you  mean,  by  maxims,  that  I  may  know  what  proportions,  according  to  your 
Lordfhip,  are,  and  what  are  not  maxims,  will  not  eafily  be  granted  me ;  be¬ 
caufe  it  would  prefently  put  an  end  to  all,  that  you  impute  to  me,  as  faid  in 
that  chapter,  againfl  maxims,  in  a  fenfe,  that  I  ufe  not  the  word  there. 

Your  Lordfhip  makes  me,  out  of  my  book,  anfwer  to  the  ufe,  you  make  p.  109. 
of  the  four  above-mentioned  proportions,  which  you  call  maxims,  as  if  I  Were 
declared  of  an  opinion,  that  maxims  could  not  be  of  any  ufe,  in  arguing  with 
others :  which,  methinks,  you  fhould  not  have  done,  if  you  had  confidered  my 
chapter  of  maxims,  which  you  fo  often  quote.  For  I  there  fay,  “  maxims  are  EfTay,  B.  vi. 
“  ufeful  to  flop  the  mouths  of  wranglers,  —  ■■  ■  to  fhew,  that  wrong  opinions  c-  7*  §•  n« 

“  lead  to  abfurdities,  &c.” 

Your  Lordfhip,  neverthelefs,  goes  on  to  prove,  that  “  without  the  help  of  P.  109. 

<e  thefe  principles,  or  maxims,  I  cannot  prove,  to  any,  that  doubt  it,  that  they 
<c  are  men,  in  my  way  of  ideas.”  Anfw.  I  befeech  you,  my  Lord,  to  give  me 
leave  to  mind  you  again,  that  the  queflion  is  not,  what  I  can  prove  j  but  whether, 
in  my  way,  by  ideas,  I  cannot,  without  the  help  of  thefe  principles,  know  that  I 
am  a  man  ;  and  be  certain  of  the  truth  of  that,  and  feveral  other  proportions ; 

I  fay,  of  feveral  other  proportions  :  For  I  do  not  think  you,  in  your  way  of  cer¬ 
tainty,  by  reafon,  pretend  to  be  certain  of  all  truths ;  or  to  be  able  to  prove  (to 
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thofe  who  doubt)  all  proportions,  or  fo  much  as  be  able  to  convince  every  one  of 
the  truth  of  every  propofition,  that  you  yourfelf  are  certain  of.  There  be  many 
proportions,  in  Mr.  Newton’s  excellent  book,  which  there  are  thoufands  of  people, 
and  thofe  a  little  more  rational,  than  fuch  as  fhould  deny  themfelves  to  be  men, 
whom  Mr.  Newton  himfelf  would  not  be  able,  with,  or  without,  the  ufe  of 
maxims,  ufed  in  mathematicks,  to  convince  of  the  truth  of:  and  yet  tliis 
would  be  no  argument,  againft  his  method  of  certainty,  whereby  he  came  to 
the  knowledge,  that  they  are  true.  What,  therefore,  you  can  conclude,  as  to 
my  way  of  certainty,  from  a  fuppoftion  of  my  not  being  able,  in  my  way  by 
ideas,  to  convince  thofe,  who  doubt  of  it,  that  they  are  men,  I  do  not  fee. 

But  your  Lordfhip  is  refolved  to  prove,  that  I  cannot,  fo  you  go  on. 

Your  Lordfhip  fays,  that  “  I  fuppofe,  that  we  mull  have  a  clear  and  dif- 
“  tindt  idea  of  that  we  are  certain  of  j”  and  this  you  prove,  out  of  my  chap¬ 
ter  of  maxims,  where  I  fay,  “  that  every  one  knows  the  ideas,  that  he  has,  and 
“  that  diftindtly  and  unconfufedly,  one  from  another.”  Anfw.  I  fulpedted  all 
EfTay,  B.  ii.  along,  that  you  miftook  what  I  meant,  by  confufed  ideas.  If  your  Lordfhip 

C.  29.  §.  4,  pleafes  to  turn  to  my  chapter  of  diftindt  and  confufed  ideas,  you  will  there  find, 

5’  that  an  idea,  which  is  diftinguifh’d  in  the  mind  from  all  others,  may  yet  be 

confufed  :  the  confufion  being  made,  by  a  carelefs  application  of  diftindt  names, 
to  ideas,  that  are  not  fufficiently  diftindt.  Which  having  explain’d  at  large,  in 
that  chapter,  I  fhall  not  need  here  again  to  repeat.  Only  permit  me  to  let 
down  an  inftance  :  he  that  has  the  idea  of  the  liquor  that,  circulating  thro’  the 
heart  of  a  fheep,  keeps  that  animal  alive,  and  he,  that  has  the  idea  of  the  li¬ 
quor  that  circulates  thro’  the  heart  of  a  lobfter,  has  two  different  ideas ;  as  dif¬ 
tindt  as  an  idea  of  an  aqueous,  pellucid,  cold  liquor,  is  from  the  idea  of  a  red, 
opake,  hot  liquor  :  but  yet,  thele  two  may  be  confounded,  by  giving  the  name 
blood,  to  this  vital,  circulating  liquor  of  a  lobfter, 

This  being  confidered,  will  fhew,  how  what  I  have  faid,  there,  may  con- 
fift  with  my  faying,  that  to  certainty,  ideas  are  not  required,  that  are,  in  all  their 
parts,  perfedtly  clear  and  diftindt :  becaufe  certainty  being  fpoken  there,  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth  of  any  propofition ;  and  propofitions  being  made  in 
words,  it  may  be  true,  that,  notwithftanding  all  the  ideas  we  have,  in  our 
minds,  are,  as  far  as  we  have  them  there,  clear  and  diftindt,  yet  thofe,  which 
we  would  fuppofe  the  terms,  in  the  propofition,  to  ftand  for,  may  not  be  clear 
and  diftindt :  either, 

1.  By  making  the  term  ftand  for  an  uncertain  idea,  which  we  have  not  yet 
precifely  determined  in  our  minds,  whereby  it  comes  to  ftand,  fometimes  for 
one  idea,  fometimes  for  another.  Which  tho’,  when  we  refledt  on  them,  they 
are  diftindt  in  our  minds,  yet  by  this  ufe  of  a  name,  undetermined  in  its  fignifi- 
cation,  come  to  be  confounded.  Or, 

2.  By  fuppofing  the  name  to  ftand  for  fomething  more,  than  really  is  in 
the  idea,  in  our  minds,  which  we  make  it  a  fign  of ;  v.  g.  let  us  fuppofe,  that 
a  man,  many  years  fince,  when  he  was  young,  eat  a  fruit,  whofe  fhape,  fize, 
confiftency,  and  colour,  he  has  a  perfedt  remembrance  of ;  but  the  particular 
tafte,  he  has  forgot,  and  only  remembers,  that  it  very  much  delighted  him : 
this  complex  idea,  as  far  as  it  is  in  his  mind,  ’tis  evident,  is  there  j  and,  as  far 
as  he  perceives  it,  when  he  refledts  on  it,  is,  in  all  its  parts,  clear  and  diftindt : 
but  when  he  calls  it  a  pine-apple,  and  will  fuppofe,  that  name  ftands  for  the 
fame,  precife,  complex  idea,  for  which  another  man,  (who  newly  eat  of  that 
fruit,  and  has  the  idea  of  the  tafte  of  fit,  alfo,  frefh  in  his  mind)  ufes  it,  or 
for  which  he  himfelf  ufed  it,  when  he  had  the  tafte  frefh  in  his  memory  j 
’tis  plain  his  complex  idea,  in  that  part,  which  confifts  in  the  tafte,  is  very  ob- 
fcure. 

T  o  apply  this,  to  what  your  Lordfhip  here  makes  me  fuppofe,  I  anfwer, 

1.  I  do  not  fuppofe,  that  to  certainty  it  is  requifite,  that  an  idea  fhould  be, 
in  all  its  parts,,  clear  and  diftindt.  I  can  be  certain,  that  a  pine-apple  is  not  an 
artichoak,  tho’  riiy  idea,  which  I  fuppofe  that  name  to  ftand  for,  be  in  me  ob- 
fcure  and  confufed,  in  regard  of  its  tafte. 
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2.  I  do  not  deny,  but  on  the  contrary,  I  affirm,  that  I  can  have  a  clear 
and  diftindt  idea  of  a  man  (i.  e.  the  idea,  I  give  the  name,  man,  to,  may  be 
clear  and  diftinct)  tho*  it  ffiould  be  true,  that  men  are  not  yet  agreed  on  the 
determined  idea,  that  the  name  man  ffiall  (land  for.  Whatever  confufion, 
there  may  be,  in  the  idea,,  to  which  that  name  is  indeterminately  applied  ;  I 
do  allow  and  affirm,  that  every  one,  if  he  pleafes,  may  have  a  clear  and 
diftindt  idea  of  a  man,  to  himfelf,  i.  e.  which  he  makes  the  word,  man,  hand 
for  j  which,  if  he  makes  known  to  others,  in  his  difcourfe  with  them,  about 
man,  all  verbal  difpute  will  ceafe,  and  he  cannot  be  miftaken,  when  he  ufes 
the  term,  man,  and  if  this  were  but  done,  with  mod;  of  the  glittering  terms, 
brandiffied  in  difputes,  it  would  often  be  feen,  how  little  fome  men  have  to 
fay,  who  with  equivocal  words  and  expreffions,  make  no  final  1  noife  in  con- 
troverfy. 

Your  Lordffiip  concludes  this  part  by  faying,  “  thus  you  have  (hewed,  how  P.  114. 
tc  inconfiftent  my  way  of  ideas  is,  with  true  certainty,  and  of  what  ufe  and 
“  neceffity  thefe  general  principles  of  reafon  are.”  Anfw.  By  the  laws  of  depu¬ 
tation,  which,  in  another  place,  you  exprefs  fuch  a  regard  to,  one  is  bound  not 
to  change  the  terms  of  the  queftion.  This  I  crave  leave  humbly  to  offer  to 
your  Lordffiip,  becaufe,  as  far  as  I  have  looked  into  controversy,  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  met  with  any  one  fo  apt,  ffiall  I  fay  ?  to  forget,  or  change, 
the  queftion,  as  your  Lordffiip.  This,  my  Lord,  I  ffiould  not  venture  to  fay, 
but  upon  very  good  grounds,  which  I  ffiall  be  ready  to  give  you  an  account  of, 
whenever  you  ffiall  demand  it  of  me.  One  example  of  it,  we  have  here  : 
you  fay,  “  you  have  (hewed  how  inconfiftent  my  way  of  ideas  is  with  true  P.  114, 
“  certainty,  and  of  what  ufe  and  neceffity  thefe  general  principles  of  reafon  are 
my  Lord,  if  you  pleafe  to  look  back  to  the  105th  page,  you  will  fee,  what  you 
there  promifed,  was,  “  to  (hew  the  difference  of  my  method  of  certainty,  by 
“  ideas,  and  the  method  of  certainty,  by  reafon  and  particularly,  in  the  pages 
between  that  and  this,  the  certainty  of  principles,  which  you  fay,  is  one  of 
thofe  two  things,  wherein  the  way  of  certainty,  by  reafon,  lies.  Inftead  of 
that,  your  Lordffiip  concludes  here,  that  you  have  (hewed  two  things  : 

“  1.  How  inconfiftent  my  way  of  ideas  is  with  true  certainty.”  Whereas  it 
ffiould  be  ££  to  (hew  the  inconfiftency,  or  difference,  of  my  method  of  cer- 
«  tainty,  by  ideas,  and  the  method  of  certainty,  by  reafon  •”  which  are  two 
very  different  propofitions.  And,  before  you  undertake  to  (hew,  that  my  me¬ 
thod  of  certainty  is  inconfiftent  with  true  certainty,  it  will  be  neceffary  for  you 
to  define,  and  tell  us  wherein  true  certainty  confifts,  which  your  Lordffiip 
hitherto  has  (hewn  no  great  forwardnefs  to  do. 

2.  Another  thing,  which,  you  fay,  you  have  done,  is,  that  <£  you  have 
tc  (hewn  of  what  Ufe  and  Neceffity  thefe  general  Principles  of  reafon  are.” 

Anfw.  Whether,  by  thefe  general  principles,  you  mean  thofe  propofitions,  which 
you  fet  down,  p.  108.  and  call  there  maxims,  or  any  other  propofitions,  which 
you  have  not  any  where  fet  down,  I  cannot  tell.  But,  whatfoever  they  are, 
that  you  mean  here,  by  thefe,  I  know  not  how  the  Ufefulnefs  of  thefe,  your 
general  principles,  be  they  what  they  will,  came  to  be  a  queftion  between  your 
Lordffiip  and  me,  here.  If  you  have  a  mind  to  (hew  any  miftakes  of  mine, 
in  my  chapter  of  maxims,  which,  you  fay,  you  think  extraordinary,  for  the 
defign  of  it,  I  ffiall  not  be  unwilling  to  be  rectified ;  but  that  the  ufefulnefs  of 
principles  is  not,  what  is  here  under  debate  between  us,  I,  with  fubmiffion,  af¬ 
firm.  That,  which  your  Lordffiip  is  here  to  prove,  is,  that  the  certainty  of 
principles,  which  is  the  way  of  certainty,  by  reafon,  is  different  from  my  way 
of  certainty,  by  ideas.  Upon  the  whole,  I  crave  leave  to  fay,  in  your  words, 
that  ££  thus  I  have,”  I  humbly  conceive,  made  it  appear,  that  you  have  not 
“  (lie wed  any  difference,  much  lefs  any  inconfiftency  of  my  method  of  certainty, 

“  by  ideas,  and  the  method  of  certainty,  by  reafon,”  in  that  firft  part,  which 
you  affign  of  certainty  by  reafon,  viz.  certainty  of  principles. 

I  come  now  to  the  Second  part,  which  you  affign  of  certainty,  by  reafon,  p.  10$. 
viz.  certainty  of  deductions.  I  only  crave  leave  firft  to  fet  down  thefe  words, 
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:in  the  latter  end  of  your  difcourfe,  which  we  have  been  confidering,  where 
your  Lordfhip  fays,  “  you  begin  to  think  J.  S.  was  in  the  right,  when  he  made 
«  me  fay,  That  I  had  difcourfed  with  very  rational  men,  who  denied  them- 
“  felves  to  be  men.”  Anfw.  I  do  not  know  what  may  be  done,  by  thofe,  who 
have  fuch  a  command  over  the  pronouns  they,  and  them,  as  to  put  they 
themfelves,  for  they.  I  fhall,  therefore,  defire  my  reader  to  turn  to  that 
paffage  of  my  book,  and  fee,  whether  he  too  can  be  fo  lucky,  as  your  Lord- 
feflay,  b.  iv.  fhip,  and  can,  with  you,  begin  to  think,  that  by  thefe  words,  ct  who  have 
v.  7.  §  17.  «  actually  denied,  that  they,  i.  e.  infants  and  changelings,  are  men,”  I  meant* 
who  aCtuallly  denied,  that  they  themfelves  were  men. 

Your  Lordfhip,  to  prove  my  method  of  certainty,,  by  ideas,  to  be  different 
from,  and  inconfifient  with  your  fecond  part  of  the  certainty,  by  reafon,  which* 
P.  1 14-  you  fay,  lies  in  the  certainty  of  deductions,  begins  thus:  “  that  you  come  now 
“  to  the  certainty  of  reafon,  in  making  deductions;  and  here  you  fhall  briefly 
t{  lay  down  the  grounds  of  certainty,  which  the  antient  philofophers  went  upon* 
u  and  then  compare  my  way  of  ideas,  with  therm”  To  which  give  me  leave* 
my  Lord,  to  reply  ; 

(1.)  That,  I  humbly  conceive,  it  fhould  have  been  grounds  of  certainty 
[in  making  deductions]  which  the  antient  philofophers  went  upon ;  or  elfe* 
they  will  be  nothing  to  the  propofition,  which  your  Lordfhip  has  undertaken 
here  to  prove.  Now,  of  the  certainty,  in  making  deductions,  I  fee  none  of 
the  antients,  produced  by  your  Lordfhip,  who  fay  any  thing  to  fhew,  wherein  it 
P.  1 16.  confifts,  but  Ariftotle;  who,  as  you  fay,  “  in  his  method  of  inferring  one  thing 
“  from  another]  went  upon  this  common  principle  of  reafon,  that  what  things 
B.  4.  c.  2.  agree  in  a  third,  agree  among  themfelves.”  And  it  fo  falls  out,  that  fo  far  as  he 
§  2.  and  c.  goes,  towards  the  fhewing,  wherein  the  certainty  of  deductions  confifts,  he  and 
§  IS-  I  agree,  as  is  evident,  by  what  I  fay  in  my  Effay.  And  if  Ariftotle  had  gone 
any  farther  to  fhew,  how  we  are  certain,  that  thofe  two  things  agree  with  a 
third,  he  would  have  placed  that  certainty  in  the  perception  of  that  agreement, 
as  I  have  done,  and  then  he  and  I  fhould  have  perfectly  agreed.  I  prefume  to 
fay,  if  Ariftotle  had  gone  farther  in  this  matter,  he  would  have  placed  our 
knowledge,  or  certainty  of  the  agreement  of  any  two  things,  in  the  perception 
of  their  agreement :  and  let  not  any  one  from  hence  think,  I  attribute  too 
much  to  myfelf,  in  faying,  that  that  acute  and  judicious  philofopher,  if  he 
had  gone  farther  in  that  matter,  would  have  done,  as  I  have  done.  For  if  he 
omitted  it,  I  imagine  it  was  not,  that  he  did  not  fee  it,  but  that  it  was  fo 
obvious  and  evident,  that  it  appeared  fuperfluous  to  name  it.  For  who  can 
doubt,  that  the  knowledge,  or  being  certain,  that  any  two  things  agree,  con- 
fills  in  the  perception  of  their  agreement  ?  What  elfe  can  it  poflibly  confifl 
in  ?  It  is  fo.  obvious,  that  it  would  be  a  little  extraordinary  to  think,  that  he 
that  went  fo  far,  could  mifs  it.  And  .  I  fhould  wonder,  if  any  one  fhould 
allow  the  certainty  of  dedudion  to  confifl,  in  the  agreement  of  two  things  in  a 
third,  and  yet  fhould  deny,  that  the  knowledge,  or  certainty,  of  that  agree¬ 
ment  confifled  in  the  perception  of  it. 

(2.)  In  the  next  place,  my  Lord,  fuppofing  mv  method  of  certainty,  in 
making  deductions,  were  different  from  thofe  of  the  antients ;  this,  at  belt, 
Eflay,  b.  4.  would  be  only,  that  which  I  call  “  argumentum  ad  verecundiam ;”  which  proves 
c.  17.  §19.  not,  on  which  fide  reafon  is,  tho’ I,  in  modefly,  fhould  anfwer  nothing  to 
their  authorities. 

(3.)  The  antients,  as  it  feemsby  your  Lordfhip,  not  agreeing,  one  among 
another,  about  the  grounds  of  certainty;  what  can  their  authorities  fignify, 
in  the  cafe  ?  or,  how  will  it  appear,  that  I  differ  from  reafon,  in  differing 
from  any  of  them,  more  than  that  they  differ  from  reafon,  in  differing  one 
from  another  ?  And  therefore,  after  all  the  different  authorities,  produced  by 
you,  out  of  your  great  meafure  of  reading,  the  matter  will,  at  lafl,  reduce  it 
felf  to  this  point,  that  your  Lordfhip  fhould  tell  us,  wherein  the  certainty  of 
reafon,  in  making  deductions,  confifts ;  and  then  fhew,  wherein  my  method  of 
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making  deductions,  differs  from  it ;  which,  whether  you  have  done,  or  no,  we 
{hall  fee  in  what  follows. 

Your  Lordfhip  doles  your  very  learned,  and,  to  other  purpofes,  very  ufe- 
ful,  account  of  the  opinions  of  the  antients,  concerning  certainty,  with 
thefe  woids ;  £C  that  thus  you  have,  in  as  few  words  as  you  could,  laid  together  p.  120. 
“  thole  old  methods  of  certainty,  which  have  obtained  greatest  reputation  in 
u  the  world.  Whereupon  I  mull  crave  leave  to  mind  you  again,  that  the  pro- 
pofition  you  are  here  upon,  and  have  undertaken  to  prove,  in  this  place,  is 
concerning  the  certainty  of  deductions,  and  not  concerning  certainty,  in  general. 

I  fay  not  this,  that  I  am  willing  to  decline  the  examination  of  my  method  of 
certainty  in  general,  any  way,  or  in  any  place  :  but  I  fay  it  to  obferve,  that, 
in  difcourfes  of  this  nature,  the  laws  of  deputation  have  wifely  ordered  the 
proportion  under  debate,  to  be  kept  to*  and  that*  in  the  fame  terms,  to  avoid 
wandering,  obfcurity  and  confufion. 

1,  therefore,  proceed  now  to  confider,  what  ufe  your  Lordfhip  makes 
of  the  antients,  againft  my  way  of  certainty  in  general ;  fince  you  think  fit  to 
make  no  ufe  of  them,  as  to  the  certainty  of  reafon,  in  making  deductions : 
tho  it  is  under  this,  your  fecond  branch  of  certainty,  by  reafon,  that  you  bring 
them  in. 

Your  firffc  objection  here,  is  that  old  one  again*  that  my  way  of  certainty,  ibid, 
by  ideas,  is  new.  Anfw.  Your  calling  of  it  new,  does  not  prove  it  to  be  diffe¬ 
rent  from  that  of  reafon  :  but  your  Lordfhip  proves  it  to  be  new  j 

tc  i.  Because  here  [i.  e.  in  my  way]  we  have  no  general  principles.”  Ibid, 
Anfw.  I  do,  as  your  Lordfhip  knows,  own  the  truth  and  certainty  of  the  re¬ 
ceived,  general  maxims  ■,  and  I  contend  for  the  ufefulnefs  and  neceflity  of  felf- 
evident  propofitions,  in  all  certainty,  whether  of  inftitution  or  demonftration. 

What  therefore,  thofe  general  principles  are,  which  you  have  not*  in  my  way 
ot  certainty,  by  ideas,  which  your  Lordfhip  has,  in  your  way  of  certainty,  by 
reafon,  I  befeech  you  to  tell,  and  thereby  to  make  good  this  affertion  againft 
me. 

2.  Your  Lordfhip  fays,  cc  that  here  [i.  e.  in  my  way]  We  have  no  antece-  Ibid. 

“  dents  and  confequents*  no  fyllogiftical  methods  of  demonftration.”  Anfw.  If 
your  Lordfhip  hem  means,  that  there  be  no  antecedents,  and  confequents,  in 
my  book,  or  that  I  fpeak  not,  or  allow  not,  of  fyllogifm,  as  a  form  of  argu¬ 
mentation,  that  has  its  ufe,  I  humbly  conceive,  the  contrary  is  plain.  But  if 
by,  “  here,  we  have  no  antecedents  and  confequents,  no  fyllogiftical  methods 

of  demonftration,”  you  mean,  that  I  do  not  place  certainty,  in  having  ante¬ 
cedents  and  confequents,  or  in  making  of  fyllogifms,  I  grant,  I  do  not  j  I  have 
laid  fyllogifms,  inftead  of  your  words,  fyllogiftical  methods  of  demonftration ; 
which  examined,  amount  here  to  no  more,  than  fyllogifms :  for  fyllogiftical 
methods  are  nothing*  but  mode  and  figure,  i.  e.  fyllogifms ;  and  the  rules  of 
fyllogifms  are  the  fame,  whether  the  fyllogifms  be  ufed  in  demonftration,  or  in 
probability.  But  it  was  convenient  for  you  to  fay,  tc  fyllogiftical  methods  of 
“  demonftration,”  if  you  would  have  it  thought,  that  certainty  is  placed  in  it : 
for  to  have  named  bare  fyllogifm,  without  annexing  demonftration  to  it,  would 
have  fpoiled  all,  fince  every  one,  who  knows  what  fyllogifm  is,  knows,  it  may 
as  well  be  ufed  in  topical,  or  fallacious  arguments,  as  in  demonftration. 

Your  Lord  (hip  charges  me  then,  that  in  my  way,  by  ideas*  I  do  not  place 
certainty,  in  having  antecedents  and  confequents :  and  pray,  my  Lord,  do 
you,  in  your  way,  by  reafon,  do  fo  ?  If  you  do,  this  is  certain,  that  every 
body  has,  or  may  have  certainty,  in  every  thing,  he  difcourfes  about  i  for  every 
one,  in  any  difcourfe  he  makes,  has,  or  may,  if  he  pleafes*  have  antecedents 
and  confequents. 

Again,  your  Lordfhip  charges  me,  that  I  do  not  place  certainty  in  fyllo¬ 
gifm.  I  crave  leave  to  afk  again,  and  does  your  Lordfhip  ?  And  is  this  the  diffe¬ 
rence  between  your  way  of  certainty,  by  reafon*  and  my  way  of  certainty, 
by  ideas  ?  Why  elfe  is  it  objected  to  me*  that  I  do  not,  if  your  Lordfhip 
does  not,  place  certainty  in  fyllogifm  ?  And  if  you  do*  I  know  nothing  fo 
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requifite,  as  that  you  fhould  advife  all  people,  women  and  all,  to  betake 
themfelves  immediately  to  the  univerlities,  and  to  the  learning  of  logick ;  to 
put  themfelves  out  of  the  dangerous  hate  of  fcepticifm :  for  there  young 
lads,  by  being  taught  fyllogifm,  arrive  at  certainty ;  whereas,  without  mode 
and  figure,  the  world  is  in  perfedt  ignorance  and  uncertainty,  and  is  fure 
of  nothing.  The  merchant  cannot  be  certain  that  his  account  is  right  caft  up, 
nor  the  lady,  that  her  coach  is  not  a  wheel-barrow ;  nor  her  dairy-maid,  that 
one  and  one  pound  of  butter  are  two  pounds  of  butter,  and  two  and  two 
four  $  and  all  for  want  of  mode  and  figure :  nay,  according  to  this  rule,  who¬ 
ever  lived  before  Ariftotle,  or  him,  whoever  it  was,  that  firffc  introduced  fyllo¬ 
gifm,  could  not  be  certain  of  any  thing  j  no,  not  that  there  was  a  God,  which 
will  be  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  far  greateftpart  of  mankind  (to  pafs  by  whole 
nations  of  the  eaft,  as  China  and  Indoftan,  &c.)  even  in  the  chriftian  world, 
who,  to  this  day,  have  not  the  fyllogiftical  methods  of  demonftration,  and  fo 
cannot  be  certain  of  any  thing. 

3.  Your  Lordfhip  farther  fays,  that  “  in  my  way  of  certainty  by  ideas,  we 
“  have  no  criterion.”  Anfw.  To  perceive  the  agreement,  or  disagreement,  of 
two  ideas,  and  not  to  perceive  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  two  ideas, 
is,  I  think,  a  criterion  to  diftinguifh,  what  a  man  is  certain  of,  from  what  he 
is  not  certain  of.  Has  your  Lordfhip  any  other,  or  better,  criterion,  to  diftin¬ 
guifh  certainty  from  uncertainty  ?  If  you  have,  I  repeat  again  my  earned:  re- 
queft,  that  you  would  be  pleafed  to  do  that  right  to  your  way  of  certainty,  by 
reafon,  as  not  to  conceal  it.  If  your  Lordfhip  has  not,  why  is  the  want  of  a 
criterion,  when  I  have  fo  plain  a  one,  objected  to  my  way  of  certainty,  and  my 
way  fo  often  accufed  of  a  tendency  to  fcepticifm,  and  infidelity,  when  you  your- 
felf  have  not  a  better  ?  And  I  think  I  may  take  the  liberty  to  fay,  if  your’s  be 
not  the  fame,  you  have  not  one  fo  good. 

Perhaps,  your  Lordfhip  will  cenfure  me  here,  and  think  it  is  more  than 
becomes  me,  to  prefs  you  fo  hard,  concerning  your  own  way ;  and  to  afk,  whe¬ 
ther  your  way  of  certainty  lies  in  having  antecedents  and  confequents,  and 
fyllogifms  ;  and  whether  it  has  any  other,  or  better,  criterion,  than  what  I  have 
given  ?  Your  Lordfhip,  will,  pofiibly,  think  it  enough,  that  “  you  have  laid 
“  down  the  grounds  of  certainty,  which  the  antient  Grecians  went  upon.”  My 
Lord,  if  you  think  fo,  I  muft  be  Satisfied  with  it ;  tho’,  perhaps,  others  will 
think  it  ftrange,  that,  in  a  difpute,  about  a  method  of  certainty,  which,  for  its 
fuppofed  coming  fhort  of  certainty,  you  charge  with  a  tendency  to  fcepticifm 
and  infidelity,  you  fhould  produce  only  the  different  opinions  of  other  men, 
concerning  certainty,  to  make  good  this  charge,  without  declaring  any  of  thofe 
different  opinions,  or  grounds,  of  certainty,  to  be  true,  or  falfe :  and  fome 
may  be  apt  to  fufpedt,  that  you  your  felf  are  not  yet  refolved,  wherein  to 
place  it. 

But,  my  Lord,  I  know  too  well,  what  your  diftance  above  me  requires  of 
me,  to  fay  any  fuch  thing  to  your  Lordfhip.  Your  own  opinions  are  to 
your  felf,  and  your  not  discovering  them,  muft  pafs  for  a  Sufficient  reafon 
for  your  not  difcovering  them  :  and,  if  you  think  fit  to  overlay  a  poor,  infant, 
modern  notion,  with  the  great  and  weighty  names  of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Arif¬ 
totle,  Plutarch,  and  the  like  5  and  heaps  of  quotations,  out  of  the  antients; 
who  is  not  prefently  to  think  it  dead,  and  that  there  is  an  end  of  it  ?  Efpecially, 
when  it  will  have  too  much  envy,  for  any  one,  to  open  his  mouth,  in 
defence  of  a  notion,  which  is  declared,  by  your  Lordfhip,  to  be  different  from 
what  thofe  great  men  Said,  whofe  words  are  to  be  taken,  without  any 
more  ado,  and  who  are  not  to  be  thought  ignorant,  or  miftaken,  in  any  thing. 
Tho’  I  crave  leave  to  fay,  that  however  infallible  oracles  they  were,  to  take 
things,  barely  upon  their,  or  any  man’s  authority,  is  barely  to  believe,  but  not 
to  know,  or  be  certain. 

Thus  your  Lordfhip  has  Sufficiently  proved  my  way  of  certainty,  by  ideas, 
to  be  inconfiftent,  with  the  way  of  certainty,  by  reafon,  by  proving  it  new ; 
which  you  prove  only  by  faying,  that  “  it  is  fo  wholly  new,  that  here  we  have 
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'*  no  general  principles  ;  no  criterion ;  no  antecedents  and  confequents ;  no  fyU 
“  logiftical  methods  of  demonftration  :  and,  yet  we  are  told  of  a  better  way  of 
“  certainty,  to  be  attained,  merely  by  the  help  of  ideas add,  if  your  Lord-* 

{hip  pleafes,  fignified  by  words :  which  put  into  propoiitions,  whereof  fome  are 
general  principles,  fome  are,  or  may  be,  antecedents,  and  fome  confequents,  and 
fome  put  together  in  mode  and  figure,  fyllogiftical .  methods  of  demonftration. 

For,  pray,  my  Lord,  may  not  words,  that  ftand  for  ideas,  be  put  into  propo- 
fttions,  as  well  as  any  other  ?  And  may  not  thofe  propoiitions,  wherein  the 
terms  ftand  for  ideas,  be  as  well  put  into  antecedents  and  confequents,  or 
fyllogifms,  and  make  maxims,  as  well  as  any  other  propoiitions,  whole  terms 
ftand  not  for  ideas,  if  your  Lordfhip  can  find  any  fuch  ?  And,  if  thus  ideas  can  be 
brought  into  maxims,  antecedents,  and  confequents,  and  fyllogiftical  methods 
of  demonftration,  what  inconfiftency  has  the  way  of  certainty  by  ideas,  with 
thofe  ways  of  certainty,  by  reafon,  if,  at  laft,  your  Lordfhip  will  fay,  that 
certainty  confifts  in  propoiitions,  put  together,  as  antecedents,  and  confequents, 
and  in  mode  and  figure  ?  For  as  for  principles,  or  maxims,  we  {hall  know, 
whether  your  principles,  or  maxims,  are  a  way  to  certainty,  when  you  {hall 
pleafe  to  tell  us,  what  it  is  that,  to  your  Lordfhip,  makes  a  maxim,  or  principle, 
and  diftinguifties  it  from  other  propofitions ;  and  whether  it  be  any  thing,  but  an 
immediate  perception  of  the  agreement,  or  difagreement  of  the  ideas,  as  expref- 
led  in  that  propolition.  To  conclude,  by  all,  that  your  Lordfhip  has  alleged 
out  of  the  antients,  you  have  not,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  proved,  that  my  way 
of  certainty  is  new,  or  that  they  had  any  way  of  "certainty,  different  from  mine; 
much  lefs  have' you  proved,  that  my  way  of  certainty,  by 'ideas,  is  incon- 
ftftent  with  the  way  of  certainty,  by  reafon,  which  was  the  propolition  to  be 

r  Lordfhip  having  thought  it  enough,  againft  my  way  of  certainty,  by 
ideas,  thus  to  prove  its  newnefs,  you  betake  yourfelf  prefently,  to  your  old  to¬ 
pic,  of  obfcure  and  confufed  ideas ;  and  a ftc,  “  but,  how  comes  there  to  be  P.  120* 

“  fuch  a  way  of  certainty,  by  ideas,  and  yet  the  ideas  themfelves  are  fo  uncer- 
“  tain  and  obfcure  ?”  Anfw.  No  idea,  as  it  is  in  the  mind,  is  uncertain  ;  tho’  to 
thofe,  who  ufe  names  uncertainly,  it  may  b<^. uncertain,  what  idea  that  name 
ftands  for.  And,  as  to  obfcure  and  confufed  ideas,  no  idea  is  fo  obfcure,  in  all 
its  parts,  or  fo  confounded  with  all  other  ideas,  but  that  one,  who  in  a  propofi- 
tion  joins  it  with  another,  in  that  part,  which  is  clear  and  diftinCt,  may  perceive 
its  agreement,  or  difagreement,  as  exprelfed  in  that  propolition  :  tho’  when  names 
are  ufed  for  ideas,  which  are,  in  fome  part  obfcure,  or  confounded  with  other  ideas, 
there  can  be  no  propoiitions  made,  which  can  produce  certainty  concerning  that, 
wherein  the  idea  is  obfcure  and  confufed.  And  therefore,  to  your  Lordfhip’s 
queftion,  “  how  is  it  poflible  for  us,  to  have  a  clear  perception  of  the  agreement  p.  122. 

“  of  ideas,  if  the  ideas  themfelves  be  not  clear  and  diftinCt  ?”  I  anfwer,  very  well; 
becaufe  an  obfcure,  or  confufed  idea,  i.  e.  that  is  not  perfectly  clear  and  dif¬ 
tinCt,  in  all  its  parts,  may  be  compared  with  another,  in  that  part  of  it,  which 
is  clear  and  diftinCt ;  which  will,  I  humbly  conceive,  remove  all  thofe  difficul¬ 
ties,  inconliftencies,  and  contradictions,  which  your  Lordfhip  feems  to  be  troubled 
with,  from  my  words,  quoted  in  thofe  two  pages.  P.  12 1, 122. 

Your  Lordfhip  having,  as  it  feems,  quite  forgot,  that  you  were  to  {hew, 
wherein  the  certainty  of  deductions,  in  the  way  of  ideas,  was  inconfiftent  with 
the  certainty  of  deductions,  in  the  way  of  reafon,  brings  here  a  new  charge  up-  P.  122. 
on  my  way  of  certainty,  viz.  “  that  I  have  no  criterion  to  diftinguifh  falfe  and 
“  doubtful  ideas,  from  true  and  certain.”  Your  Lordfhip  fays,  the  Academics  P.  123. 
went  upon  ideas,  or  reprefentations  of  things  to  their  minds ;  and  pray,  my 
Lord,  does  not  your  Lordfhip  do  fo  too  ?  Or  has  Mr.  J.  S.  fo  won  upon  your 
Lordfhip,  by  his  folid  philofophy,  againft  the  fancies  of  the  ideifts,  that  you  begin 
to  think  him  in  the  right,  in  this  too  ;  where  he  fays,  “  that  notions  are  the  Solid  Philo - 
“  materials  of  our  knowledge  ;  and  that  a  notion  is  the  very  thing,  itfelf,  ex-  f°phy,  p-  24, 
“  ifting  in  the  underftanding  ?”  For  fince  I  make  no  doubt  but  that,  in  all  your  an  17 ' 
Lordfhip’s  knowledge,  you  will  allow,  that  you  have  fome  immediate  objects 
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of  your  thoughts,  which  are  the  materials  of  that  knowledge,  about  which  it 
is  employed,  thofe  immediate  objects,  if  they  are  not,  as  Mr.  J.  S.  fays,  the 
very  things  themfelves,  mult  be  ideas.  Not  thinking  your  Lordlhip,  there¬ 
fore,  yet  fo  perfect  a  convert  of  Mr.  J.  S’s,  that  you  are  perfuaded^  that,  as  of¬ 
ten  as  you  think  of  your  cathedral  church,  or  of  Des  Cartes’s  vortices,  that  the 
very  cathedral  church  at  Worcefter,  or  the  motion  of  thofe  vortices,  itfelf,  ex- 
ifts  in  your  underltanding ;  when  one  of  them  never  exifted,  but  in  that  one 
place,  at  Worcefter,  and  the  other  never  exifted  any  where,  in  rerum  natura  ; 
I  conclude  your  Lordlhip  has  immediate  objects  of  your  mind,  which  arc  not 
the  very  things  themfelves,  exifting  in  your  underftanding ;  which  if,  with  the 
Academics,  you  will  pleafe  to  call  reprefentations,  as  I  fuppofe  you  will,  ra¬ 
ther  than,  with  me,  ideas,  it  will  make  no  difference. 

This  being  fo,  I  muft,  then,  make  the  fame  objection,  againft  your  way  of 
certainty  by  reafon,  that  your  Lordlhip  does,  againft  my  way  of  certainty,  by 
ideas  (for,  upon  the  comparifon  of  thefe  two,  we  now  are)  and  then  I  re- 
P.  122, 123.  turn  your  words  here  again,  viz.  “  that  you  have  no  criterion  to  diftinguilh 
“  falfe  and  doubtful  reprefentations,  from  true  and  certain  ;  how,  then,  can 
“  any  man  be  fecure,  that  he  is  not  impofed  upon,  in  your  Lordfhip’s  way  of 
“  reprefentations  ?” 

P.124,125.  Your  Lordlhip  fays,  “I  tell  you,  of  a  way  of  certainty,  by  ideas,  and 
“  never  offer  any  fuch  method,  for  examining  them,  as  the  Academics  required 
“  for  their  probability.”  Anfw.  I  was  not,  I  confefs,  fo  well  acquainted  with  what 
the  Academics  went  upon,  for  the  criterion  of  a  greater  probability,  as  your 
Lordlhip  is  j  or  if  I  had,  I  writing,  as  your  Lordlhip  knows,  out  of  my  own 
thoughts,  could  not  well  tranfcribe  out  of  them.  But  that  you  Ihould  tell  me, 
I  never  offer  any  criterion,  to  diftinguilh  falfe,  from  true  ideas ;  I  cannot  but 
wonder  5  and  therefore  crave  leave  to  beg  your  Lordlhip,  to  look  again  into 
b.  ii.  c.  32.  of  my  Effay;  and  there,  I  perfuade  myfelf,  you  will  find  a  crite¬ 
rion,  whereby  true  and  falfe  ideas  may  be  diftinguilhed. 

P.  125.  Your  Lordlhip  brings,  for  inftance,  the  idea  of  folidity  ;  but  what  it  is  an 

P.  122.  inftance  of,  I  confefs,  I  do  not  fee.  tc  Your  Lordlhip  charges,  on  my  way  of 
“  certainty,  that  I  have  no  criterion  to  diftinguilh  falfe  and  doubtful  ideas, 

.  <c  from  true  and  certain ;  which  is  followed  by  an  account  you  give,  how 
P.  123. 124.  “  the  Academics  examined  their  ideas,  or  reprefentations,  before  they  allowed 
P.  12 5.  them,  to  prevail  on  them,  to  give  an  aftent,  as  to  a  greater  probability.” 

And  then  you  tell  me,  that  “  I  never  offer  any  fuch  method  for  examining 
“  them,  as  the  Academics  required  for  their  probability:”  To  which  your 
Lordlhip  fubjoins  thefe  words ;  <c  as  for  inftance,  my  firffc  idea,  which  I  go 
“  upon,  of  folidity.”  Would  not  one  now  exped,  that  this  Ihould  be  an  in¬ 
ftance,  to  make  good  your  Lordlhip’s  charge,  that  I  had  no  criterion  to  di¬ 
ftinguilh,  whether  my  idea  of  folidity  were  falfe  and  doubtful,  or  true  and 
certain  ? 

To  fhew  that  I  have  no  fuch  criterion,  your  Lordlhip  afks  me  two  queftions; 
P.  125.  the  firft  is,  “  how  my  idea  of  folidity  comes  to  be  clear  and  diftind?”  I  will 
fuppofe,  for  once,  that  I  know  not,  how  it  comes  to  be  clear  and  diftind : 
how  will  this  prove,  that  I  have  no  criterion,  to  know  whether  it  be  true  or 
falfe  ?  For  the  queftion  here  is  not  about  knowing,  how  an  idea  comes  to  be 
clear  and  diftind ;  but  how  I  lhall  know,  whether  it  be  true,  or  falfe  ?  But 
your  Lordfhip’s  following  words  feem  to  aim  at  a  farther  objedion  ;  your  words 
all  together  are,  <c  how  this  idea”  [i.  e.  my  idea  of  folidity,  which  conlifts  in 
repletion  of  fpace,  with  an  exclulion  of  all  other  folid  fubftances]  t{  comes  to  be 
“  clear  and  diftind  to  me,  when  others,  who  go  in  the  fame  way  of  ideas, 
<c  have  quite  another  idea  of  it?”  My  Lord,  I  delire  your  Lordlhip  to  name, 
who  thofe  others  are,  who  go  in  the  fame  way  of  ideas  with  me,  who  have 
quite  another  idea  of  this  my  idea,  than  I  have ;  for  to  this  idea,  I  could  be 
fure,  that  it,  in  any  other  writer  but  your  Lordlhip,  muft  here  refer :  but,  my 
Lord,  it  is  one  of  your  privileged  particles,  and  I  have  nothing  to  fay  to  it. 
But,  let  it  be  fo,  that  others  have  quite  another  idea  of  it,  than  I ;  how  does 
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that  prove,  that  I  have  no  criterion,  to  diftinguifh,  whether  my  idea  of  folidity 
be  true,  or  no  ? 

Your  Lordfhip  farther  adds,  “that  thofe  others  think,  that  they  have  as  p  I2, 

<c  plain  and  diftindt  an  idea,  that  extenfion  and  body  are  the  fame and  then 
your  Lordfhip  afks,  “  now  what  criterion  is  there,  to  come  to  a  certainty  in 
“  this  matter  ?”  Anfw.  In  what  matter,  I  befeech  your  Lordfnip  ?  If  it  be,  ' 
whether  my  idea  of  folidity  be  a  true  idea,  which  is  the  matter  here  in  queftion, 
in  this  matter,  I  have  given  a  criterion  to  know,  in  my  ElTay :  if  it  be  to  de-  B.  ii.  c.  32, 
cide  the  queftion,  whether  the  word,  body,  more  properly  ftands  for  the  fim¬ 
ple  idea  of  fpace,  or  for  the  complex  idea  of  fpace  and  folidity  together,  that 
is  not  the  queftion  here  ;  nor  can  there  be  any  other  criterion  to  decide  it  by, 
but  the  propriety  of  our  language. 

But  youi  Lordfhip  adds,  “  ideas  can  have  no  way  of  certainty  in  themfelves,  p  I25 
“  if  it  be  poflible,  for  even  philofophical  and  rational  men  to  fall  into  fuch  con- 
“  trary  ideas  about  the  fame  thing  ;  and  both  fides  think  their  ideas  to  be  clear 
“  and  diftindt.”  If  this  were  fo,  I  do  not  fee,  how  this  would  any  way  prove, 
that  I  had  no  criterion,  whereby  it  might  be  difcerned,  whether  my  idea  of 
folidity  were  true,  or  no  ?  which  was  to  be  proved. 

But  at  laft,  this,  which  your  Lordfhip  calls  “  contrary  ideas,  about  the  fame 
<c  thing,”  is  nothing,  but  a  difference  about  a  name.  For  I  think  no-body  will 
fay,  that  the  idea  of  extenfion,  and  the  idea  of  folidity,  are  the  fame  ideas:  all 
the  difference,  then,  between  thofe  philofophical  and  rational  men,  which  your 
Lordfhip  mentions  here,  is  no  more  but  this,  whether  the  iimple  idea  of  pure 
extenfion  fliall  be  called  body,  or  whether  the  complex  ideas  of  extenfion  and 
folidity,  joined  together,  fliall  be  called  body ;  which  will  be  no  more  than  a  bare 
verbal  difpute  to  any  one,  who  does  not  take  founds  for  things,  and  make  the  word, 
body,  fomething  more  than  a  fign  of  what  the  fpeaker  would  fignify  by  it.  But 
what  the  fpeaker  makes  the  term,  body,  ftand  for,  cannot  be  precifely  known,  • 
till  he  has  determined  it  in  his  own  mind,  and  made  it  known  to  another ;  and 
then  there  can,  between  them,  be  no  longer  a  difpute,  about  the  fignification  of 
the  word :  v.  g.  if  one  of  thofe  philofophical  rational  men  tells  your  Lordfhip, 
that  he  makes  the  term,  body,  to  ftand  precifely  for  the  fimple  idea  of  pure  ex¬ 
tenfion,  your  Lordfhip,  or  he,  can  be  in  ho  doubt,  or  uncertainty,  concerning 
this  thing ;  but,  whenever  he  ufes  the  word,  body,  your  Lordfhip  muft  fuppofe, 
in  his  mind,  the  fimple  idea  of  extenfion,  as  the  thing  he  means,  by  body.  If, 
on  the  other  fide,  another  of  thofe  philofophical  rational  men  fhall  tell  your 
Lordfhip,  that  he  makes  the  term,  body,  to  ftand  precifely  for  a  complex  idea, 
made  up  of  the  fimple  ideas,  of  extenfion  and  folidity  joined  together  ;  your 
Lordfhip,  or  he,  can  be  in  no  doubt,  or  uncertainty,  concerning  this  thing :  but, 
whenever  he  ufes  the  word,  body,  your  Lordfhip  muft  think  on,  and  allow 
the  idea,  belonging  to  it,  to  be  that  complex  one. 

As  your  Lordfhip  can  allow  this  different  ufe  of  the  term,  body,  in  thefe  dif¬ 
ferent  men,  without  changing  any  idea,  or  any  thing,  in  your  own  mind,  but 
the  application  of  the  fame  term,  to  different  ideas,  which  changes  neither  the 
truth,  nor  certainty,  of  any  of  your  Lordfhip’s  ideas,  from  what  it  was  before : 
fo  thofe  two  philofophical,  rational  men  may,  in  difcourfe  one  with  another, 
agree  to  ufe  that  term,  body,  for  either  of  thofe  two  ideas,  which  they  pleafe, 
without  at  all  making  their  ideas,  on  either  fide,  falfe  or  uncertain.  But  if  they 
will  conteft,  which  of  thefe  ideas  the  found,  body,  ought  to  ftand  for,  it  is 
vifible  their  difference  is  not  about  any  reality  of  things,  but  the  propriety  of  fpeechj 
and  their  difpute  and  doubt  is  only  about  the  fignification  of  a  word. 

Your  Lordfhip’s  fecond  queftion  is,  “  whether,  by  this  idea  of  folidity,  we  p.  126. 

“  may  come  to  know  what  it  is  ?”  Anfw.  I  muft  afk  you  here  again,  what  you 
mean  by,  it  ?  If  your  Lordfhip  by,  it,  means  folidity,  then  your  queftion  runs 
thus :  “  whether  by  this  [i.  e.  my]  idea  of  folidity,  we  may  come  to  know 
“  what  folidity  is?”  Anfw.  Without  doubt,  if  your  Lordfhip  means  by  the 
term,  folidity,  what  I  mean  by  the  term,  folidity ;  for  then  I  have  told  you  B.  ii.  c.  4. 
what  it  is,  in  the  chapter  above-cited  by  your  Lordlhip :  if  you  mean  any  thing 

elfe. 
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elfo,  by  the  term,  folidity,  when  your  Lordlhip  will  pleafo  to  tell  me,  w'hat  you 
mean  by  it,  I  will  tell  your  Lordlhip  what  folidity  is.  This,  I  humbly  con¬ 
ceive,  you  will  find  yourfolf  obliged  to  do,  if  what  I  have  faid,  of  folidity,  does 
not  fatisfy  you  what  it  is.  For  you  will  not  think  it  reafonable,  I  lhould  tell  your 
Lordlhip  what  a  thing  is,  when  exprelfed  by  you,  in  a  term,  which  I  do  not 
know',  what  your  Lordfhip  means  by,  nor  what  you  make  it  Hand  for. 

P.  126.  But  your  Lordlhip  alks,  “  wherein  it  confifts  ?”  If  you  mean,  wherein  the 

idea  of  it  confifis,  that  I  have  already  told  your  Lordlhip,  in  the  chapter  of  my 
Elfay  above-mentioned.  If  your  Lordlhip  means,  what  is  the  real,  internal  confti- 
tution,  that  phyfically  makes  folidity  in  things ;  if  I  anfwer,  I  do  not  know,  that 
will  no  more  make  my  idea  of  folidity,  not  to  be  true,  or  certain  (if  your  Lord¬ 
fhip  thinks  certainty  may  be  attributed  to  fingle  ideas)  than  the  not  knowing 
the  phylical  conftitution,  whereby  the  parts  of  bodies  are  fo  framed,  as  to  co¬ 
here,  makes  my  idea  of  cohefion  not  true,  or  certain. 

B.  ii.  c.  2.  To  my  faying,  in  my  Elfay,  “  that,  if  any  one  alk  me,  what  this  folidity  is, 

§  6-  “I  fend  him  to  his  fenfes,  to  inform  him  j”  your  Lordlhip  replies,  “  you  thought 

P.  226.  “  the  defign  of  my  book  would  have  font  him  to  his  ideas,  for  certainty  j  and 

“  are  we,  lays  your  Lordlhip,  font  back  again  from  our  ideas,  to  our  fenfes?” 
Anfw.  I  cannot  help  it,  if  your  Lordlhip  miftakes  the  defign  of  my  book :  for 
what  concerns  certainty,  i.  e.  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  propofitions,  my 
book  fends  every  one  to  his  ideas ;  but,  for  the  getting  of  fimple  ideas  of  fenfa- 
tion,  my  book  fends  him  only  to  his  fenfes.  But  your  Lordlhip  ufos,  certainty, 
here,  in  a  fonfo,  I  never  ufod  it,  nor  do  underftand  it  in  j  for  what  the  certainty 
of  any  fimple  idea  is,  I  confefs  I  do  not  know,  and  lhall  be  glad  you  would  tell 
me,  what  you  mean  by  it. 

P.  127.  However,  in  this  fonfo,  you  alk  me,  and  that,  as  if  your  queftion  carried 

a  demonstration  of  my  contradidting  myfelf;  “  and  are  we  font  back  again, 
“  from  our  ideas  to  our  fenfes  ?”  Anfw.  My  Lord,  every  one  is  font  to  his 
fenfes,  to  get  the  fimple  ideas  of  fenfation,  becaufe  they  are  no  other  way  to 
be  got. 

Ibid.  Your  Lordlhip  prelfos  on,  with  this  farther  queftion,  “  what  do  thefe  ideas 

“  fignify,  then?”  i.  e.  if  a  man  be  font  to  his  fenfes,  for  the  idea  of  folidity. 
I  anfwer,  to  fhew  him  the  certainty  of  propofitions,  wherein  the  agreement,  or 
difagreement,  of  ideas  is  perceived  ,  which  is  the  certainty  I  fpeak  of,  and  no 
other  :  but  what  the  certainty  is,  which  your  Lordlhip  Ipeaks  of,  in  this  and 

P.  127,  128.  the  following  page,  I  confefs  I  do  not  underftand.  For, 

P.  127.  Your  Lordlhip  adds,  that  I  fay  farther,  “  that  if  this  be  not  a  fufficient  ex- 

“1  plication  of  folidity,  I  promife  to  tell  any  one,  what  it  is,  when  he  tells  me, 
“  what  thinking  is  ;  or  explains  to  me,  what  extenfion  and  motion  are.”  “  Are 
“  we  not,  now,  in  the  true  way  to  certainty,  when  fuch  things,  as  thefe,  are 
“  given  over,  of  which  we  have  the  cleareft  evidence,  by  fenfation  and  reflec- 
“  tion  ?  For  here  I  make  it  as  impofiible,  to  come  to  certain,  clear,  and  diftindt 
“  notions  of  thefe  things,  as  to  difoourfe  into  a  blind  man  the  ideas  of  light  and 
“  colours.  Is  not  this  a  rare  way  of  certainty  ?”  Anfw.  What  things,  my  Lord,  I 
befeech  you,  are  thofe,  which  you  here  tell  me,  are  given  over,  of  which  we  have 
the  cleareft  evidence,  by  fenfation,  or  refledtion  ?  It  is  likely  you  will  tell  me,  they 
are  extenfion  and  motion.  But,  my  Lord,  I  crave  the  liberty  to  fay,  that,  when 
you  have  confidered  again,  you  will  be  fatisfied,  there  are  no  things  given  over,  in 
the  cafe,  but  only  the  names,  extenfion  and  motion  j  and,  concerning  them  too, 
nothing  is  given  over,  but  a  power  of  defining  them.  When  you  will  be  pleafed  to 
lay  by,  a  little,  the  warmth  of  thofe  queftions  of  triumph,  which  I  meet  with,  in 
this  paflage,  and  tell  me,  what  things  your  Lordlhip  makes  thefe  names,  extenfion 
and  motion,  to  ftand  for ;  you  perhaps  will  not  find,  that  I  make  it  impofiible  for 
thofe,  who  have  their  fenfes,  to  get  the  fimple  ideas,  fignified  by  thefe  names,  very 
clear  and  diftindt,  by  their  fenfes :  tho’  I  do  fay,  that  thefe,  as  well  as  all  other 
names  of  fimple  ideas,  cannot  be  defined  j  nor  any  fimple  ideas  be  brought  into 
our  minds,  by  words,  any  more,  than  the  ideas  of  light  and  colours  can  be 
difoourfod  into  a  blind  man ;  which  is  all  I  do  lay,  in  thofe  words  of  mine, 

*  which 
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which  your  Lordfhip  quotes,  as  fuch,  wherein  I  have  given  over  things, 
whereof  we  have  the  cleared:  evidence.  And  fo,  from  my  being  of  opinion, 
that  the  names  of  limple  ideas  cannot  be  defined,  nor  thofe  ideas  got,  by 
any  words  whatfoever,  which  is  all  that  I  there  fay ;  your  Lordfhip  very 
pathetically  exprelfes  your  felf,  as  if  in  my  way,  all  were  gone,  certainty  were 

loft ;  and  if  my  method  Ihould  be  allowed,  there  is  an  end  of  all  knowledge  in 
the  world.  * 

The  reafon,  your  Lordfhip  gives,  againft  my  way  of  certainty,  is,  “That 
“  I  here  make  it  as  impoflible  to  come  to  certain,  clear,  and  diftindl  no- 
“  tions  of  thefe  things,  [i.  e.  extenlion  and  motion]  as  to  difcourfe,  into  a 
‘c  blind  man,  the  idea  of  light  and  colours.”  Anfw.  What  clear  and  diftind: 
notions,  or  ideas,  are,  I  do  underftand :  but  what  your  Lordfhip  means,  by 
certain  notions,  fpeaking  here,  as  you  do,  of  limple  ideas,  I  mull  own,  I  do 
not  underftand.  That,  for  the  attaining  thofe  limple  ideas,  I  fend  men  to  their 
fenfes,  I  fhall  think,  I  am  in  the  right,  ’till  I  hear,  from  your  Lordfhip, 
better  arguments,  to  convince  me  of  my  miftake,  than  thefe:  “  Are  we  not  P-  I27* 

“  now  in  the  true  way  to  certainty  ?  Is  not  this  a  rare  way  of  certainty  ?” 

And,  if  your  Lordlhip  has  a  better  way,  to  get  clear  and  diftincft  limple 
ideas,  than  by  the  fenfes,  you  will  oblige  me,  and,  I  think,  the  world  too, 
by  a  difcovery  of  it.  ’Till  then,  I  fhall  continue  in  the  fame  mind  I  was  Eflay,  B.  2. 
•of,  when  I  writ  that  paffage,  viz.  That  words  can  do  nothing  towards  it,  c.  4-.  §.  5>6. 
and  that  for  the  reafon,  which  I  there  promifed,  and  is  to  be  found,  Eftay,  I2?' 
b.  iii.  c.  4.  §.  7.  &c.  And  therefore,  to  your  Lordfhip’s  faying,  “  That  thus 
“  you  have  fhewed,  that  I  have  no  fecurity  againft  falfe  and  uncertain 
“  ideas,  no  criterion,  to  judge  them  by;”  I  think  I  may  fecurely  reply, 
that,  with  fubmillion,  thus  fhewing  it,  is  no  fhewing  it  at  all ;  nor  ever 
will  fhew,  that  I  have  no  fuch  criterion,  even,  when  we  fhall  add  your 
Lordfhip’s  farther  inference,  “  nowhere  again  our  ideas  deceive  us”  Which  P.  12S. 
fuppoling  it  a  good  inference  from  thefe  words  of  mine,  “  that  moft  of  our 
“  ftmple  ideas  are  not  the  likenefs  of  things  without  us  j”  yet  it  feems  to  me, 
to  come  in  here,  a  little  out  of  feafon  ;  becaufe  the  propolition  to  be  proved, 
is,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  not  that  our  ideas  deceive  us,  but  that  “  I  have 
“  not  a  criterion  to  diftinguilh  true  from  falfe  ideas.” 

If  it  be  brought  to  prove,  that  I  have  no  criterion,  I  have  this  to  fay, 
that  I  neither  well  underftand,  what  it  is,  for  our  ideas  to  deceive  us,  in  the 
way  of  certainty  ;  nor,  in  the  beft  fenfe,  that  I  can  give  it,  do  I  fee,  how 
it  proves  that  I  have  no  criterion ;  nor,  laftly,  how  it  follows  from  my 
faying,  that  moft  of  our  ftmple  ideas  are  not  relemblances. 

Your  Lordfhip  feems,  by  the  following  words,  to  mean,  that,  in  this  way,  p  I2g_ 
by  ideas,  which  are  confefled  not  to  be  refemblances,  men  are  hindered  and  can¬ 
not  go  far  in  the  knowledge  of  what  they  defire  to  know,  of  the  nature  of  thofe 
objects,  of  which  we  have  the  ideas,  in  our  minds.  If  this  fhould  be  fo,  what 
is  this,  I  befeech  your  Lordfhip,  to  your  fhewing,  that  I  have  no  criterion  ?  but 
that  this  is  a  fault,  in  the  way,  by  ideas,  I  fhall  be  convinced,  when  your 
Lordfhip  fhall  be  pleafed  to  fhew  me,  how,  in  your  way  of  certainty,  by 
reafon,  we  can  know  more  of  the  nature  of  things,  without  us  ;  or  of 
that,  which  caufes  thefe  ideas,  or  perceptions  in  us.  But,  I  humbly  conceive, 

’tis  no  objection,  to  the  way  of  ideas,  if  any  one  will  deceive  himfelf,  and  ex¬ 
pert  certainty,  by  ideas,  in  things,  where  certainty  is  not  to  be  had ;  becaufe 
he  is  told  how  knowledge,  or  certainty,  is  got  by  ideas,  as  far  as  men  attain  to 
it.  And,  fince  your  Lordfhip  is  here  comparing  the  ways  of  certainty,  by 
ideas,  and  by  reafon,  as  two  different  and  inconfiftent  ways,  I  humbly  crave 
leave  to  add,  that,  when  you  can  fhew  me  any  one  propolition,  which  you 
have  attained  to  a  certainty  of,  in  your  way  of  certainty,  by  reafon,  which 
I  cannot  attain  to  a  certainty  of,  in  my  way  of  certainty,  by  ideas  ;  I  will 
acknowledge  my  Eftay  to  be  guilty  of  whatever  your  Lordfhip  pleafes. 

Your  Lordfhip  concludes,  “  fo  that  thefe  ideas  are  really  nothing  but  p  I2§ 
“  names  if  they  be  not  reprefentations.”  Anfw.  This  does  not  yet  fhew, 
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that  I  have  no  criterion  *  to  diftinguifh  true  from  falfe  ideas ;  the  thing,  that 
your  Lordfhip  is  thus  fhewing.  For  I  may  have  a  criterion  to  dirtinguifh 
true  from  falfe  ideas,  tho’  that  criterion  concerns  not  names  at  all.  For  your 
Lordfhip,  in  this  propofition,  allowing  none  to  be  ideas,  but  what  are  repre- 
fentations ;  the  other,  which  you  fay  are  nothing,  but  names,  are  not  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  criterion,  that  is  to  diftinguifh  true  from  falfe  ideas  ;  becaufe  it 
relates  to  nothing  but  ideas,  and  the  diftinguifhing  of  them,  one  from  another } 
unlefs  true  and  falfe  ideas  can  be  any  thing,  but  ideas,  i.  e.  ideas  and  not  ideas, 
at  the  fame  time. 

But  further,  I  crave  leave  to  anfwer,  that  your  Lord fb ip's  propofition,  viz. 

“  that  thefe  ideas  are  really  nothing  but  names,  if  they  be  not  the  reprefen-  * 
tations  of  things,”  feems  to  me  no  confequence  from  my  words,  to  which  it  is 
lubjoined,  tho’  introduced  with,  fo  that ;  for,  methinks,  it  carries  fomethino- 
like  a  contradiction  in  it.  I  lay,  “  moft  of  our  fimple  ideas  of  fenfation,  are 
not  the  likenefs  of  fomething  without  us.”  Your  Lordfhip  infers,  if  fo, 

“  thefe  ideas  are  really  nothing  but  names  j”  which,  as  it  leems  to  me,  is  as 
much  as  to  fay,  thefe  ideas,  that  are  ideas,  are  not  ideas,  but  names  only. 
Methinks  they  might  be  allowed  to  be  ideas,  and  that  is  all  they  pretend 
to  be,  tho’  they  do  not  referable  that  which  produces  them.  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  a  fon  fomething  really  more,  than  a  bare  name,  tho’  he  has  not 
the  luck  to  refemble  his  father,  who  begot  him :  and  the  black  and  blue, 
which  I  fee,  I  cannot  conclude  but  to  be  fomething  befides  the  words,  black 
and  blue,  (where-ever  your  Lordfhip  (hall  place  that  fomething,  either  in  my 
perception  only,  or  in  my  fkin)  tho’  it  refembles  not  at  all  the  ftone,  that 
with  a  knock  produced  it. 

Should  your  Lordfhip  put  your  two  hands,  whereof  one  is  hot  and  the 
other  cold,  into  lukewarm  water,  it  would  be  hard  to  think,  that  the  idea  of 
heat  produced  in  you,  by  one  of  your  hands,  and  the  idea  of  cold,  by  the 
other,  were  the  likeneffes  and  very  refemblances  of  fomething,  in  the  fame 
water,  fince  the  fame  water  could  not  be  capable  of  having,  at  the  fame 
time,  fuch  real  contrarieties.  Wherefore  fmce,  as  ’tis  evident,  they  cannot 
be  reprefentations  of  any  thing,  in  the  water,  it  follows,  by  your  Lordfhip’s  doc¬ 
trine,  here,  that  if  you  fhould  declare,  what  you  feel,  viz.  that  you  feel  heat 
and  cold,  in  that  water,  viz.  heat  by  one  hand,  and  cold  by  the  other,  you 
mean  nothing,  by  heat  and  cold  :  heat  and  cold,  in  the  cafe,  are  nothing  but 
names  ;  and  your  Lordfhip,  in  truth,  feels  nothing,  but  thefe  two  names. 

P.129.  Your  Lordfhip,  in  the  next  place,  proceeds  to  examine  my  way  of  de- 

monftration.  Whether  you  do  this,  to  fhew,  that  I  have  no  criterion, 
whereby  to  diftinguifh  true  from  falfe  ideas;  or  to  fhew,  “  that  my  way 
“  of  certainty,  by  ideas,  is  inconfiftent  with  the  certainty  of  dedu&ions,  by 
reafon,”  (for  thefe  were  the  things,  you  feemed  to  me,  to  have  undertaken 
to  fhew,  and  therefore  to  be  upon,  in  this  place)  does  not  appear  ;  but 
this  appears,  by  the  words,  wherewith  you  introduce  this  examen,  that  it 
is  to  avoid  doing  me  wrong. 

ibid.  Your  Lordfhip,  as  if  you  had  been  fenfible  that  your  former  difcourfe 

had  led  you,  towards  doing  me  wrong,  breaks  it  off,  of  a  fudden,  and  be¬ 
gins  this  new  one  of  demonftration,  by  [telling  me,  “  you  will  do  me  no 
“  wrong.”  Can  it  be  thought  now,  that  you  forget  this  promife,  before 
you  get  half  through  your  examen  ?  or,  is  a  mifciting  my  words,  and  mif- 
reprefenting  my  fenfe,  no  wrong  ?  Your  Lordfhip,  in  this  very  .examen,  fets 
down  a  long  quotation  out  of  my  BfTay ;  and  in  the  clofe  you  tell  me  ;  “  thefe 

P.  133.  “  are  my  own  words,  which  your  Lordfhip  has  fet  down  at  large,  that  I 

“  may  not  complain,  that  you  mifreprefent  my  fenfe.”  This  one  would 
think  guaranty  enough,  in  a  lefs  man  than  your  Lordfhip  :  ,and  yet, 
my  Lord,  I  muft  crave  leave  to  complain,  that  not  only  my  fenfe,  but  my 
very  words,  are,  in  that  quotation,  mifreprefented. 


To 
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To  {hew  that  my  complaint  is  not  groundlefs,  give  me  leave,  my  Lord, 
to  fet  down  my  words,  as  I  read  them,  in  that  place  of  my  book,  which  b-  iv- 

your  Lordlhip  quotes  for  them,  and  as  I  find  them,  here  in  your  fecond  ArJw^/p' 
letter.  ll2 


‘  If  we  add  all  the  felf-evident  propofitions,  may  *  That  it  is  true,  of 

*  be  made,  about  all  our  diftind  ideas,  principles  will  4  our  particular,  dif- 

*  be  almoft  infinite,  at  leaft  innumerable,  which  men  c  tind  ideas,  that  they 
‘  arrive  to  the  knowledge  of,  at  different  ages  *  and  *  are  all  known, by  their 
‘  a  great,  many  of  thefe  innate  principles,  they  never  4  native  evidence,  are 

*  come  to  know,  all  their  lives.  But  whether  they  ‘  wholly  independent, 
‘  come  in  view  of  the  mind,  earlier  or  later,  this  is  4  receive  no  light,  nor 

*  true  of  them,  that  they  are  all  known,  by  their  4  are  capable  of  any 
4  native  evidence,  are  wholly  independent,  receive  4  proof,  one  from  an- 
4  no  light,  nor  are  capable  of  any  proof,  one  from  4  other,  &c. 

4  another,  &c. 


Bv  their  handing  thus  together,  the  reader  will,  without  any  pains,  lee 
whether  thofe,  your  Lordlhip  has  fet  down,  in  your  letter,  are  my  own 
words  ;  and  whether,  in  that  place,  which  fpeaks  only  of  felf-evident  propo¬ 
fitions,  or  principles,  I  have  any  thing,  in  words,  or  in  fenfe  like  this,  44  that 
44  our  particular,  diftind  ideas  are  known*  by  their  native  evidence,”  &c. 

Tho’  your  Lordlhip  clofes  the  quotation,  with  that  folemn  declaration  above- 
mentioned,  4  4  That  they  are  my  own  words*  which  you  have  fet  down  at 
44  large,  that  I  may  not  complain  you  mifreprefent  my  fenfe.”  And  yet  no¬ 
thing  can  more  mifreprefent  my  fenfe,  than  they  do,  applying  all  that,  to 
particular  ideas,  which  I  fpeak  there,  only,  of  felf-evident  propofitions,  or 
principles  ;  and  that  fo  plainly,  that  I  think,  I  may  venture  any  one’s  miftaking 
it*  in  my  own  words :  And,  upon  this  mifreprefentation  of  my  fenfe,  your 
Lordlhip  raifes  a  difeourfe,  and  manages  a  difpute  for,  I  think,  a  dozen  pages  p.  133-146. 
following,  againft  my  placing  demonftration,  on  felf-evident  ideas  ;  tho’  felf- 
evident  ideas  are  things  wholly  unknown  to  me,  and  are  no  where,  in  my  book* 
nor  were  ever  in  my  thoughts. 

But  let  us  come  to  your  exceptions,  againft;  my  way  of  demonftration,  which  P.  129. 
your  Lordlhip  is  pleafed  to  call  demonftration,  without  principles.  Anfw.  If  p 
you  mean  by  principles,  felf-evident  propofitions,  then  you  know  my  demon-  *  I3°‘ 
ftration  is  not  without  principles,  in  that  fenfe  of  the  term,  principles :  For  your 
Lordlhip,  in  the  next  page,  blames  my  way  ;  becaufe  I  fuppofe  every  interme¬ 
diate  idea,  in  demonftration,  to  have  a  felf-evident  connection  with  the  other 
idea  ;  for  two  luch  ideas,  as  have  a  felf-evident  connexion,  joined  together  in  a 
propofition,  make  a  felf-evident  propofition.  If  your  Lordlhip  means  by  prin-  B.  iv. 
ciples,  thofe,  which  in  the  place,  there  quoted,  by  your  Lordlhip,  I  mean,  viz.  c‘  2-  §•  8‘ 

44  whatever  is,  is ;  and  it  is  impoflible  for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to 
44  be and  fuch  other  general  propofitions,  as  are  received  under  the  name  of 
maxims  *  I  grant,  that  I  do  fay,  that  they  are  not  abfolutely  requifite  in 
every  demonftration  ;  and  I  think  I  have  Ihewn,  that  there  be  demonftrations, 
which  may  be  made  without  them  :  tho’  I  do  not,  that  I  remember,  fay, 
that  they  are  excluded,  and  cannot  be  made  ufe  of,  in  demonftration. 

You  r  Lordlhip’s  firft  argument  againft  my  way  of  demonftration,  is, 44  that  p.  9. 

«  it  muft  iuppofe  felf-evidence  muft  be,  in  the  ideas  of  my  mind  j  and  that 
44  every  intermediate  idea,  which  I  take  to  demonftrate  any  thing  by,  muft 
44  have  a  felf-evident  connection  with  the  others.”  Anfw.  Taking  felf-evidence, 
with  the  ideas  of  the  mind,  to  mean,  in  the  perceived  agreement,  or  difagree- 
ment,  of  ideas,  in  the  mind  j  I  grant,  I  do  not  only  fuppofe  but  fay  fo. 

To  prove  it  not  to  be  fo  in  demonftration,  your  Lordlhip  fays,  44  that  itp.  13c, 

44  is  fuch  a  way  of  demonftration,  as  the  old  philofophers  never  thought  of.” 

Anfw.  No  body,  I  think,  will  queftion,  that  your  Lordlhip  is  very  well  read 
in  the  old  philofophers :  but  he,  that  will  anfwcr  for  what  the  old  philofophers 
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ever  did,  or  did  not  think  of,  muft  not  only  underhand  their  extant  writings, 
better  than  any  man  ever  did,  but  muft  have  ways  to  know  their  thoughts, 
that  other  men  have  not:  for  all  of  them  thought  more  than  they  writ  ;  lbme 
of  them  writ  not  at  all,  and  others  writ  a  great  deal  more,  than  ever  came  to 
us.  But  if  it  fhould  happen,  that  any  of  them  placed  the  proof  of  any  pfooo- 
fition,  in  the  agreement  of  two  things  in  a  third,  as,  I  think,  fome  of  them 
did  ;  then  it  will,  I  humbly  conceive,  appear,  that  they  did  think  of  my  way 
of  demonftration ;  unlefs  your  Lordfhip  can  fhew,  that  they  could  fee,  that 
two  things  agreed  in  a  third,  without  perceiving  their  agreement  with  that 
third  ;  and  if  they  did,  in  every  fyllogifm  of  a  demonftration  perceive,  that 
agreement,  then  there  was  a  felf-evident  connexion ;  which  is  that  which  your 
Lordfhip  fays,  they  never  thought  of. 

But,  fuppofmg  they  never  thought  of  it,  muft  we  put  out  our  eyes,  and 
not  fee  whatever  they  over- looked  ?  Are  all  the  difcoveries,  made  by  Galileo, 
my  Lord  Bacon,  Mr.  Boyle,  and  Mr.  Newton,  &c.  to  be  rejected,  as  falfe, 
becaufe  they  teach  us,  what  the  old  philofophers  never  thought  of  ?  Mif- 
take  me  not,  my  Lord,  in  thinking,  that  I  have  the  vanity  here  to  rank  my- 
felf,  on  this  occafton,  with  thefe  great  difcoverers  of  truth  and  advancers  of 
knowledge.  On  the  contrary,  I  contend,  that  my  way  of  certainty,  my  way  of 
demonftration,  which  your  Lordlhip  fo  often  condemns,  for  its  newnefs,  is  not 
new,  but  is  the  very  fame,  that  has  always  been  ufed,  both  by  ancientsand  moderns. 
I  am  only  confidering,  here,  your  Lordfhip’s  argument,  of  never  having  been 
thought  of,  by  the  old  philofophers ;  which  is  an  argument,  that  will  make 
nothing  for,  or  againft,  the  truth  of  any  propofttion,  advanced  by  a  modem 
writer,  ’till  your  Lordfhip  has  proved,  that  thofe  old  philofophers  (let  the 
happy  age  of  old  philofophers  determine,  where  your  Lordlhip  pleafes)  did  dis¬ 
cover  all  truth,  or  that  they  had  the  foie  privilege  to  fearch  after  it ;  and,  be- 
ftdes  them,  no  body  was  to  ftudy  nature,  no  body  was  to  think,  or  reafon, 
for  himfelf,  but  every  one  was  to  be  barely  a  reading  philofopher,  with  an 
implicit  faith. 

P.  130.  Your  objection,  in  the  next  words,  that,  then,  every  demonftration  carries 
its  own  light  with  it,  fhews,  that  your  way,  by  reafon,  is  what  I  do  not  un¬ 
derhand.  For  this  I  thought,  heretofore,  was  the  property  of  demonftration, 
and  not  a  proof,  that  it  was  not  a  demonftration,  that  it  carried  its  own  light 
with  it :  but  yet,  tho’  in  every  demonftration,  there  is  a  felf-evident  connexion 
of  the  ideas,  by  which  it  is  made ;  yet  that  it  does  not  follow,  from  thence. 
Fifty  B  V  as  y°ur  Lordfhip  here  objects,  that,  then,  every  demonftration  would  be  as 
c  2  §  4  *5  c^ear  an<^  unqueftionable,  as  that  two  and  two  make  four,  your  Lordfhip  may 
6.  ’  ’  fee,  in  the  fame  chapter,  and  the  reafon  of  it. 

You  feem,  in  the  following,  words,  to  allow,  that  there  is  fuch  a  con¬ 
i'9.  130.  nexion  of  the  intermediate  ideas  in  mathematical  demonftrations,  but  fay,  “  you 
“  fhould  be  glad  to  fee  any  demonftration  (not  about  figures  and  numbers)  of 
“  this  kind.”  And  if  that  be  a  good  argument  againft  it,  I  crave  leave  to  ufe 
it  too,  on  my  fide  ;  and  to  fay,  “  that  I  would  be  glad  to  fee  any  de- 
“  monftration  (not  about  figures  and  numbers)  not  of  this  kind,”  i.  e.  wherein 
there  is  not  a  felf-evident  connexion  of  all  the  intermediate  ideas.  If  you 
have  any  fuch,  I  earneftly  beg  your  Lordfhip  to  favour  me  with  it  ;  for  I  crave 
liberty  to  fay,  that  the  reafon,  and  form,  and  way  of  evidence,  in  demonftra¬ 
tion,  where-ever  there  is  demonftration,  is  always  the  fame. 

Ibid,  But  you  fay,  “  this  is  a  quite  different  cafe  from  mine:”  I  fuppofe 

your  Lordfhip  means,  by  this,  mathematical  demonftration,  the  thing  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  preceeding  period ;  and  then  your  fenfe  will  run  thus  :  mathema¬ 
tical  demonftration,  wherein  certainty  is  to  be  had,  by  the  intuition  of  the  felf- 
evident  connexion  of  all  the  intermediate  ideas,  are  different  from  that  demon¬ 
ftration,  which  I  am  there  treating  of.  If  you  mean  not  fo,  I  muft  own,  I 
know  not  what  you  mean,  by  faying,  “  t  h  i  s  is  a  quite  different  cafe  from 
“  mine.”  And  if  your  Lordfhip  does  mean  fo,  I  do  not  fee,  how  It  can  be  fo. 
Ibid.  as  you  fay:  your  words  taken  altogether  run  thus;  “  My  principal  ground  is 

“  from 
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from  mathematical  demonflrations,  and  my  examples  are  brought  from.  them. 

But  this  is  quite  a  different  cale  from  mine;”  i.  e.  I  am  {peaking,  in  that 
chapter  of  my  Eflay,  concerning  demonff ration,  in  general,  and  the  certainty 
we  have  by  it.  The  examples  I  ule,  are  brought  from  mathematics,  and  yet 
you  fay,  mathematical  demonflrations  are  quite  a  different  cafe  from  mine.”  If 
I  here  mifunderftand  your  Lordfhip’s,  this,  1  mull  beg  your  pardon  for  it ;  it  is 
one  of  your  privileged  particles,  and  I  am  not  matter  of  it.  Mifreprefent  your 
fenfe,  I  cannot ;  for  your  very  words  are  let  down,  and  let  the  reader  judge. 

But  your  Lordfhip  gives  a  reafon  for  what  you  had  faid,  in  thefe  words  P.  130, 
fubjoined,  where  you  fay,  “  I  grant  that  thole  ideas,  on  which  mathematical 
demonfhations  proceed,  are  wholly  in  the  mind,  and  do  not  relate  to  the  ex- 
iftence  of  things ;  but  our  debate  goes  upon  a  certainty  of  knowledge  of 
things,  as  really  exiffing.  In  which  words  there  are  thefe  things  remarkable : 

1.  That  your  Lordfhips  exception  here,  is  againfl  what  I  have  faid,  con¬ 
cerning  demonflration,  in  my  Effay,  and  not  againfl:  any  thing,  I  have  faid,  in 
either  of  my  letters  to  your  Lordfhip.  If,  therefore,  your  Lordfhip  and  I  have 
fince,  in  our  letters,  had  any  debate,  about  the  certainty  of  the  knowledge  of 
things,  as  really  exifling  ;  that  which  was  writ,  before  that  debate,  could  have 
no  relation  to  it,  nor  be  limited  by  it.  If,  therefore,  your  Lordfhip  makes  any 
exception  (as  you  do)  to  my  way  of  demonflration,  as  propofed  in  my  Effay, 
you  muff,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  take  it,  as  delivered  there,  comprehending 
mathematical  demonflrations ;  which  cannot  be  excluded,  becaufe  your  Lord¬ 
fhip  fays,  our  debate  now  goes  upon  a  certainty  of  the  knowledge  of  things, 

“  as  really  exifling,  fuppofmg  mathematical  demonflrations  did  not  afford  a 
“  certainty  of  knowledge  of  things,  as.  really  exifling.” 

2.  But,  in  the  next  place,  mathematical  demonflrations  do  afford  a  certainty 
of  the  knowledge  of  things,  as  really  exifling,  as  much  as  any  other  demon¬ 
flrations  whatfoever ;  and  therefore  they  afford  your  Lordfhip  no  ground  upon 
that  account  to  feparate  them,  as  you  do  here,  from  demonflrations  in  other 
fubjedts. 

Your  Lordfhip,  indeed,  thinks  I  have  given  you  fufficient  grounds  to  charge 
me  with  the  contrary  :  for  you  fay,  “  I  grant  that  thofe  ideas,  on  which  mathe-  P.  130. 

“  matical  demonflrations  proceed,  are  wholly  in  the  mind,”  (this  indeed  I  grant) 

<(  and  do  not  relate  to  the  exiflence  of  things  j”  but  thefe  latter  words  I  do  not 
remember,  that  I  any  where  fay ;  and  I  wifh  you  had  quoted  the  place,  where 
.1  grant  any  fuch  thing :  I  am  fure  it  is  not,  in  that  place,  where  it  is  likeliefl 
to  be  found ;  I  mean,  where  I  examine,  whether  the  knowledge  we  have  of 
mathematical  truths,  be  the  knowledge  of  things,  as  really  exifling :  there  I  Effay,  B.  iv* 
fay  (and  I  think  I  have  proved)  that  it  is,  tho’  it  confifls  in  the  perception  of c-  4-  §  6. 
the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  ideas,  that  are  only  in  the  mind  ;  becaufe  it 
takes  in  all  thofe  things,  really  exifling,  which  anfwer  thofe  ideas.  Upon  §  7. 
which  ground  it  was,  that  I  there  affirmed  moral  knowledge  alfo,  capable  of 
certainty.  And  pray,  my  Lord,  what  other  way  can  your  Lordfhip  proceed, 
in  any  demonflration  you  would  make,  about  any  other  thing,  but  figures  and 
numbers,  but  the  fame  that  you  do  in  demonflrations  about  figures  and  num¬ 
bers  ?  If  you  would  demonflrate  any  thing,  concerning  man,  or  murder,  mull 
not  you  firfl  fettle,  in  your  mind,  the  idea,  or  notion,  you  have  of  that  animal, 
or  that  action,  and  then  {hew  what  you  would  demonflrate  neceffarily  to  be¬ 
long  to  that  idea,  in  your  mind,  and  to  things  exifling,  only  as  they  correfpond 
with,  and  anfwer  that  idea  in  your  mind  ?  How  elfe  you  can  make  any  general 
propofition,  that  fhall  contain  the  knowledge  of  things,  as  really  exifling,  I, 
that  am  ignorant,  fhould  be  glad  to  learn,  when  your  Lordfhip  fhall  do  me  the 
favour  to  fhew  me  any  fuch. 

In  the  mean  time,  there  is  no  reafon  why  you  fhould  except  demonflrations 
about  figures  and  numbers,  from  demonflrations  about  other  fubjedts,  upon  the 
account,  that  I  grant,  “  that  thofe  ideas,  on  which  mathematical  demonflrations 
“  proceed,  are  wholly  in  the  mind,”  when  I  fay  the  fame,  of  all  other  demon¬ 
flrations.  For  the  ideas,  that  other  demonflrations  proceed  on£  are  wholly  in 
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the  mind;  and  no  demonftration  whatfoever  concerns  things,  as  really  exifting, 
any  farther,  than  as  they  correlpond  with,  and  anfwer,  thofe  ideas  in  the  mind, 
which  the  demonftration  proceeds  on.  This  diftindtion,  therefore,  here,  of  your 
Lordfhip’s,  between  mathematical  and  other  demonftrations,  having  no  founda¬ 
tion,  your  inference  founded  on  it,  falls  with  it ;  viz.  “  So  that,  altho’  we 
“  fhould  grant  all  that  I  fay  about  the  intuition  of  ideas,  in  mathematical  de- 
“  monftrations,  yet  it  comes  not  at  all  to  my  bufinefs,  unlefs  I  can  prove,  that 
“  we  have  as  clear  and  diftindt  ideas  of  beings,  as  we  have  of  numbers  and 
“  figures.”  Tho’  how  beings  here,  and  numbers  and  figures,  come  to  be  oppofed 
againft  one  another,  I  (hall  not  be  able  to  conceive,  till  I  am  better  inftruded, 
than  hitherto  I  am,  that  numbers  and  figures  are  no  beings;  and  that 
the  mathematicians  and  philofophers,  old  ones  and  all,  have,  in  all  the  pains 
taken  about  them,  employed  their  thoughts  about  nothing.  And  I  would 
be  glad  to  know  what  thofe  things  are,  which  your  Lordfhip  fays,  “  our  debate 
“  goes  upon,  here,  as  really  exifting,”  that  are  beings  more  than  numbers  and 
figures. 

Your  Lordfhip’s  next  exception,  againft  my  way  of  demonftration,  is,  that 
“  in  it  I  am  inconfiftent  with  my  felf.”  For  proof  of  it,  you  fay,  “  I  defign 
“  to  prove  demonftrations,  without  general  principles;  and  yet  every  one  knows, 
“  that  general  principles  are  fuppofed  in  mathematics.”  Anfw.  Every  one 
may  know  that  general  principles  are  fuppofed  in  mathematic,  without  know¬ 
ing,  or  ever  being  able  to  know,  that  I,  who  fay  alfo  that  mathematicians 
do  often  make  ufe  of  them,  am  inconfiftent  with  my  felf ;  tho’  I  alfo  fay, 
that  a  demonftration  about  numbers  and  figures  may  be  made  without  them. 

To  prove  me  inconfiftent  with  my  felf,  you  add ;  “  and  that  perfon  would 
“  be  thought  ridiculous,  who  fhould  go  about  to  prove,  that  general  prin- 
“  ciples  are  of  little,  or  of  dangerous  ufe,  in  mathematical  demonftrations.” 
Anfw.  A  man  may  make  other  ridiculous  faults,  in  writing,  befides  incon- 
fiftency,  and  there  are  inftances  enough  of  it ;  but,  by  good  luck,  I  am,  in  this 
place,  clear  of  what  would  be  thought  ridiculous,  which  yet  is  no  proof  of  in¬ 
confiftency :  for  I  never  went  “about  to  prove,  that  general  principles  are  of 
“  little  or  dangerous  ufe  in  mathematical  demonftrations.” 

To  prove  me  inconfiftent  with  myfelf,  your  Lordfhip  ufes  one  argument 
more,  and  that  is,  that  “  I  confefs,  that  the  way  of  demonftration  in  morality, 
“  is  from  principles,  as  thofe  of  mathematics,  -by  neceflary  confequences.” 
Anfw,  With  fubmiffion,  my  Lord,  I  do  not  fay,  in  the  place,  quoted  by  your 
Lordfhip,  “  that  the  way  of  demonftration  in  morality  is  from  principles,  as 
“  thofe  of  the  mathematics,  by  neceflary  confequences:”  but  this  is  that, 
which  I  fay,  “  that  I  doubt  not,  but  in  morality,  from  principles,  as  incon- 
“  teftable,  as  thofe  of  the  mathematics,  by  neceflary  confequences,  the  mea- 
“  fures  of  right  and  wrong  might  be  made  out.”  Which  words,  I  humbly 
conceive,  have  no  inconfiftency  with  my  faying,  there  may  be  demonftrations, 
without  the  help  of  maxims ;  whatever  inconfiftency  the  words,  which  you 
here  fet  down  for  mine,  may  have  with  it. 

My  Lord,  the  words  you  bring  out  of  my  book,  are  fb  often  different  from 
thofe  I  read  in  the  places,  which  you  refer  to,  that  I  am  fometimes  ready  to 
think,  you  have  got  fome  ftrange  copy  of  it,  whereof  I  know  nothing,  fince 
it  fo  feldom  agrees  with  mine.  Pardon  me,  my  Lord,  if,  with  fome  care,  I 
examine  the  objedtion  of  inconfiftency  with  myfelf ;  that,  if  I  find  any,  I  may 
retradt  the  one  part,  or  the  other  of  it.  Human  frailty,  I  grant,  and  variety 
of  thoughts,  in  long  difcourfes,  may  make  a  man,  unwittingly,  advance  incon- 
liftences.  This  may  confift  with  ingenuity,  and  deferve  to  be  excufed :  but 
for  any  one  to  perfift  in  it,  when  it  is  fhewed  him,  is  to  give  himfelf  the  lie ; 
which  cannot  but  ftick  clofer  to  him,  in  the  fenfe  of  all  rational  men,  than  if 
he  received  it  from  another. 

I  own,  I  have  faid,  in  my  Eflay,  that  there  be  demonftrations,  which 
may  be  made,  without  thofe  general  maxims,  that  I  there  treated  of.  But  I 
cannot  recolledt,  that  I  ever  faid,  that  thofe  general  maxims  could  not  be 

made 
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made  ufe  of,  in  demonftration :  for  they  are  no  more  {hut  out  of  my  Wav  of 
demonftration,  than  any  other  felf-evident  propofitions.  And,  therefore,  there 
is  no  inconfiftency  in  thofe  two  propofitions,  which  are  mine,  viz.  “  Some  de- 
“  monftrations  may  be  made,  without  the  help  of  thofe  general  maxims  j”  and 
“  morality,  I  doubt  not,  may  be  demonftrated  from  principles ;”  whatever 
inconfiftency  may  be,  in  thefe  two  following  propofitions,  which  are  your  Lord- 
fliip’s,  and  not  mine,  viz.  “  the  way  of  demonft ration  in  morality  is  from  prin-  P.  131, 132. 
“  ciples  j  and  general  maxims  are  not  the  way  to  proceed  on  in,  demonftration, 

“  as  to  other  parts  of  knowledge.”  For  to  admit  felf-evident  proportions, 
which  is  what  I  mean  by  principles,  in  the  place  of  my  Effay,  which  your  b.  iv.  c.  3. 
Lordfhip  quotes,  for  the  firft  of  my  inconfiftent  propofitions,  and  to  fay  (as  I  §  18. 
do,  in  the  other  place,  quoted  by  your  Lordfhip)  “  that  thofe  magnified  max-  B.  iv.  c.  7. 
“  ims  are  not  the  principles  and  foundations  of  all  our  other  knowledge  j”  has  §  I0* 
no  manner  of  inconfiftency.  For  tho’  I  think  them  not  neceffary  to  every  de- 
monftration,  fo  neither  do  I  exclude  them,  any  more,  than  other  felf-evident 
propofitions,  out  of  any  demonftration,  wherein  any  one  fhould  make  ufe  of 
them. 

The  next  objection  againft  my  way  of  demonftration,  from  my  placing  P.  133. 
demonftration  on  the  felf-evidence  of  ideas,  having  been  already  anfwered,  I  fhall 
need  to  fay  nothing  in  defence  of  it  j  or  in  anfwer  to  any  thing  raifed  againft  it, 
in  your  twelve  or  thirteen  following  pages,  upon  that  topick.  But  that  your 
Lordfhip  may  not  think,  I  do  not  pay  a  due  refpedt  to  all  that  you  fay,  I  fhall 
not  wholly  pafs  thofe  pages  over  in  filence. 

1.  Your  Lordfhip  lays,  that  “  I  confefs  that  fome  of  the  moft  obvious  ideas  P.  134* 

“  are  far  from  being  felf-evident.”  Anfw.  Suppofing  I  did  fay  fo,  how,  I  be- 
feech  your  Lordfhip,  does  it  prove,  that  “  it  is  impoflible  to  come  to  a  demon- 
<c  ftration,  about  real  beings,  in  this  way  of  intuition,  by  ideas  ?”  Which  is  the  Ibid, 
propofition  you  promife  to  make  appear,  and  you  bring  this,  as  the  firft  reafon, 
to  make  it  appear.  For  fhould  I  confefs  a  thoufand  times  over,  “  that  fome  of 
«  the  moft  obvious  ideas  are  far  from  being  felf-evident  •”  and  fhould  I,  which 
I  do  not,  make  felf-evident  ideas,  neceffary  to  demonftration  j  how  will  it  thence 
follow,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  come  to  a  demonftration,  &c.  fince,  tho’  I  fhould 
confefs  fome  of  the  moft  obvious  ideas  not  to  be  felf-evident,  yet  my  confeffion, 
being  but  of  fome,  it  will  not  follow  from  my  confeffion,  but  that  there  may 
be  alfo  fome  felf-evident :  and  fo  ftill  it  might  be  poffible  to  come  to  a  demon¬ 
ftration,  by  intuition,  becaufe  fome,  in  my  ufe  of  the  word,  never  fignifies  all. 

In  the  next  place,  give  me  leave  to  afk,  where  it  is,  that  I  confefs,  that 
«  fome  ideas  are  not  felf-evident  ?”  Nay,  where  it  is,  that  I  once  mention  any 
fuch  thing,  as  a  felf-evident  idea  ?  For  felf-evident  is  an  epithet,  that  I  do  not 
remember,  I  ever  gave  to  any  idea,  or  thought  belonged,  at  all,  to  ideas.  In  all 
the  places,  you  have  produced,  out  of  my  Effay,  concerning  matter,  motion, 
time,  duration,  and  light ;  which  are  thofe  ideas,  your  Lordfhip  is  pleafed'  to 
inftance  in,  to  prove,  that  “  I  have  confefled  it  of  fome  j”  I  crave  leave  humbly 
to  offer  it  to  your  Lordfhip,  that  there  is  not  any  fuch  confeffion.  However, 
you  go  on  to  prove  it.  The  propofition,  then,  to  be  proved,  is,  that  “  I  con- 
“  fefs,  that  thefe  are  far  from  being  felf-evident  ideas.”  It  is  neceffary  to  fet  it 
down,  and  carry  it  in  our  minds ;  for  the  propofition  to  be  proved,  is,  I  find,  a 
very  flippery  thing,  and  apt  to  flide  out  of  the  way. 

Your  Lordlhip’s  proof  is,  that,  according  to  me,  “  we  can  have  no  intui-  Ibid. 

“  tion  of  thefe  things,  which  are  fo  obvious  to  us,  and  confequently  we  can  have 
*c  n0  felf-evident  ideas  of  them.”  The  force  of  which  proof,  I  confefs,  I  do 
not  underftand.  “  We  have  no  intuition  of  the  obvious  thing,  matter,  and  the 
«  obvious  thing,  motion ;  ergo,  we  have  no  felf-evident  ideas  of  them.”  Grant¬ 
ing  that  they  are  obvious  things,  and  that,  obvious  as  they  are,  we  have,  as  you 
exprefs  it,  no  intuition  of  them ;  it  will  not  follow  from  thence,  that  we  have 
no  intuition  of  the  ideas,  we  fignify  by  the  names,  matter  and  motion,  and  fo 
have  no  felf-evident  ideas  of  them.  For,  whoever  has  in  his  mind,  an  idea, 

which  he  makes  the  name,  matter,  or  motion*  ftand  for,  has,  no  doubt,  that 
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idea,  there,  and  fees,  or  has,  in  your  phrafe,  an  intuition  of  it  there  j  and  fo 
has  a  felf-evident  idea  of  it,  if  intuition,  according  to  your  Lordfhip,  makes  a 
felf-evident  idea  (for  of  felf-evident  ideas,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  I  have 
laid  nothing,  nor  made  any  fuch  diflin&ion,  as  felf-evident  and  not  Self-evident 
ideas)  and  if  intuition  of  an  idea  does  not  make  a  felf-evident  idea,  the  want 
of  it  is  in  vain  brought  here,  to  prove  the  idea  of  matter,  or  motion,  not  felf- 
evident. 

But  your  Lordfhip  proceeds  to  inftances;  and  your  firft  inftance  is  in  matter: 
and  here,  for  fear  of  miftaking,  let  us  remember,  what  the  propofition  to  be 
proved,  is,  viz.  that  “  according  to  me,  we  have  no  intuition,  as  you  call  it, 
L  *35-  “  of  the  idea  of  matter.”  Your  Lordfhip  begins  and  tells  me,  that  I  give  this 

account  of  the  idea  of  matter,  that  “  it  confifts  in  a  folid  lubftance,  every 
Ibid.  “  where  the  fame.”  Whereupon  you  tell  me,  “  you  would  be  glad  to  come 

“  to  a  certain  knowledge  of  thefe  two  things ;  firft,  the  manner  of  the  cohefion 
“  of  the  parts  of  matter,  and  the  demonflration  of  the  divisibility  of  it,  in  the 
P.  137.  “  way  of  ideas.”  Anlw.  It  happened  juft  as  I  feared,  the  propofition  to  be 

proved  is  flipt  already,  quite  out  of  fight :  you  own  that  I  fay,  matter  is  a  folid 
fubftance,  every  where  the  fame.  This  idea,  which  is  the  idea  I  flgnify,  by 
the  word,  matter,  I  have  in  my  mind,  and  have  an  intuition  of  it,  there  :  how 
P  i35-i37-  then  does  this  prove,  that,  according  to  me,  “  there  can  be  no  intuition  of  the 
“  idea  of  matter !”  Leaving,  therefore,  this  propofition,  which  was  to  be  proved, 
you  bring  places  out  of  my  book  to  Shew,  that  we  do  not  know,  wherein  the 
union  and  cohefion  of  the  parts  of  matter  confift  j  and  that  the  divisibility  of 
matter  involves  us  in  difficulties :  neither  of  which,  either  is,  or  proves,  that, 
according  to  me,  we  cannot  have  an  intuition  of  the  idea  of  matter ;  which 
was  the  propofition  to  be  proved,  and  feems  quite  forgotten,  during  the  three 
following  pages,  wholly  employed  upon  this  inftance  of  matter.  You  afk,  in- 
P.  236.  deed,  “  whether  I  can  imagine,  that  we  have  intuition  into  the  idea  of  matter?” 

But  thofe  words  feem  to  me  to  fignify,  quite  another  thing,  than  having  an  in¬ 
tuition  of  the  idea  of  matter,  as  appears  by  your  explication  of  them,  in  thefe 
Ibid.  words  Subjoined  ;  “  or  that  it  is  poffible  to  come  to  a  demonflration,  about  it, 

‘c  by  the  help  of  any  intervening  ideas :”  whereby  it  feems  to  me  plain,  that, 
by  intuition  into  it,  your  Lordfhip  means  “  demonflration  about  it,”  i.  e.  fome 
knowledge  concerning  matter,  and  not  a  bare  view,  or  intuition,  of  the  idea, 
you  have  of  it.  And  that  your  Lordfhip  Speaks  of  knowledge,  concerning  fome 
affedlion  of  matter,  in  this  and  the  following  queftion,  and  not  of  the  bare 
intuition  of  the  idea  of  matter,  is  farther  evident  from  the  introdudion  of 
P.  135.  your  two  queftions,  wherein  you  fay,  “  there  are  two  things  concerning  mat- 
“  ter,  that  you  would  be  glad  to  come  to  a  certain  knowledge  of.”  So  that 
all,  that  can  follow,  or,  in  your  fenfe  of  them,  does  follow,  from  my  words, 
quoted  by  you,  is,  that  I  own,  that  the  cohefion  of  its  parts  is  an  affedion  of 
matter,  that  is  hard  to  be  explained ;  but  from  them,  it  can  neither  be  inferred, 
nor  does  your  Lordfhip  attempt  to  infer,  that  any  one  cannot  view,  or  have,  an 
intuition  of  the  idea,  he  has  in  his  own  mind,  which  he  Signifies  to  others,  by 
the  word,  matter :  and  that  you  did  not  make  any  fuch  inference,  from  them, 
is  farther  plain,  by  your  asking,  in  the  place  above  quoted,  not  only,  “  whe- 
“  ther  I  can  imagine,  that  it  is  poffible  to  come  to  a  demonflration  about  it  ?” 
But  your  Lordfhip  alfo  adds,  “  by  the  help  of  any  intervening  ideas.”  For  I  do 
not  think,  you  demand  a  demonflration,  by  the  help  of  intervening  ideas,  to 
make  you  fo  fee,  i.  e,  have  an  intuition  of,  your  own  idea  of  matter.  It  would 
misbecome  me,  to  underftand  your  Lordfhip,  in  fo  ftrange  a  fenfe  :  for,  then, 
you  might  have  juft  occafion,  to  afk  me  again,  tc  whether  I  could  think  you 
“  a  man  of  fo  little  fenfe  ?”  I  therefore  fuppofe,  as  your  words  import,  that 
you  demand  a  demonflration,  by  the  help  of  intervening  ideas,  to  fhew  you, 
how  the  parts  of  that  thing,  which  you  reprefent  to  yourfelf,  by  that  idea,  to 
which  you  give  the  name,  matter,  cohere  together  j  which  is  nothing  to  the 
queftion,  of  the  intuition  of  the  idea :  tho’,  to  cover  the  change  of  the  queftion, 
as  dexteroufly  as  might  be,  “  intuition  of  the  idea,”  is  changed  into  “  intuition 
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tc  into  the  idea  j”  as  if  there  were  no  difference,  between  looking  upon  a 
watch,  and  looking  into  a  watch,  i.  e.  between  the  idea  that,  taken  from  an 
obvious  view,  I  fignify,  by  the  name,  watch,  and  have  in  my  mind,  when  1 
ufe  the  word,  watch  and  the  being  able  to  refolve  any  queftion,  that  may  be 
propofed  to  me,  concerning  the  inward  make  and  contrivance  of  a  watch.  The 
idea,  which,  taken  fiom  the  outward,  vifible  parts,  I  give  the  name,  watch,  to, 

I  perceive,  or  have  an  intuition,  of,  in  my  mind  equally,  whether  or  no,  I 
know  any  thing  more  of  a  watch,  than  what  is  reprefented  in  that  idea. 

Upon  this  change  of  the  queftion,  all  that  follows,  to  the  bottom  of  the  next  P  x37 , 
page,  being  to  fhew,  that,  from  what  I  fay,  it  follows,  that  there  be  many 
difficulties,  concerning  matter,  which  I  cannot  refolve  j  many  queftions  con¬ 
cerning  it,  which,  I  think,  cannot  be  demonftratively  decided j  and,  not  to 
fhew,  that  any  one  cannot  perceive,  or  have  an  intuition,  as  you  call  it,  of  his 
own  idea  of  matter,  I  think,  I  need  not  trouble  your  Lordffiip  with  an  anfwer 
to  it. 

In  this  one  inftance  of  matter,  you  have  been  pleafed  to  alk  me  two  hard 
queftions.  To  fhorten  your  trouble,  concerning  this  bufinefs,  of  intuition  of 
ideas,  will  you,  my  Lord,  give  me  leave  to  afk  you  this  one  eafy  queftion, 
concerning  all  your  four  inftances,  matter,  motion,  duration  and  light,  viz! 

What  you  mean,  by  thefe  four  words  ?  That  your  Lordffiip  may  not  fufpe£t 
it  to  be,  either  captious,  or  impertinent,  I  will  tell  you  the  ufe,  I  ffiall  make  of 
it :  If  your  Lordffiip  tell  me,  what  you  mean  by  thefe  names,  I  ffiall  prefently 
reply,  that  there,  then,  are  the  ideas,  that  you  have  of  them,  in  your  mind  > 
and  ’tis  plain,  you  fee,  or  have  an  intuition  of,  them,  as  they  are  in  your  mind, 
or,  as  I  ffiould  have  exprefled  it,  perceive  them,  as  they  are  there,  becaufe  you 
can  tell  them  to  another.  And  fo  it  is  with  every  one,  who  can  tell  what  he 
means,  by  thofe  words  ;  and  therefore,  to  all  fuch  (amongft  which  I  crave  leave 
to  be  one)  there  can  be  no  doubt,  of  the  iutuition  of  thofe  ideas.  But  if  your 
Lordffiip  will  not  tell  me,  what  you  mean,  by  thefe  terms,  I  fear,  you  will  be 
thought  to  ufe  very  hard  meafure,  in  difputing,  by  demanding  to  be  fatisfied, 
concerning  queftions,  put  in  terms,  which  you  yourfelf  cannot  tell  the  mean¬ 
ing  of. 

Th  i  s  confidered,  will  perhaps  ferve  to  fhew,  that  all  that  you  fay,  in  the 
following  paragraphs,  to  n.  2.  p.  14 1.  contains  nothing,  againft  intuition  of 
ideas,  which  is  what  you  are  upon,  tho’  it  be  no  notion  of  mine ;  much  lefs, 
does  it  contain  any  thing,  againft  my  way  of  demonftration,  by  ideas,  which, 
is  the  point  under  proof.  For, 

1.  What  your  Lordffiip  has  faid,  about  the  idea  of  matter,  hath  been 
confidered  already. 

2.  From  motion,  which  is  your  fecond  inftance,  your  argument  ftands  P.  138. 
thus ;  that  becaufe  I  fay,  the  definitions,  I  meet  with,  of  motion,  are  infignifi- 
cant,  therefore  the  idea  fails  us.  This  feems  to  me  a  ftrange  ccnfequence,  and 

all  one  as  to  fay,  that  a  deaf  and  dumb  man,  becaufe  he  could  not  underftand 
the  words,  ufed  in  the  definitions,  that  are  given,  of  motion,  therefore  he 
could  not  have  the  idea  of  motion,  or  the  idea  of  motion  failed  him.  And 
yet,  this  confequence,  as  foreign  as  it  is  to  that  antecedent,  is  forced  from  it,  to 
no  purpofe :  the  propofition  to  be  inferred,  being  this,  that  then  “  we  can 
“  have  no  intuition  of  the  idea  of  motion.” 

3.  As  to  time,  tho’  the  intuition  of  the  idea  of  time,  be  not  my  way  of 
fpeaking,  yet  what  your  Lordffiip  here  infers,  from  my  words,  granting  it  to 
be  a  right  inference,  with  fubmiffion,  proves  nothing  againft  the'  intuition  of 
that  idea.  The  propofition  to  be  proved,  is,  “  that  we  can  have  no  intuition 
“  of  the  idea  of  time;”  and  the  propofition,  which,  from  my  words,  you 
infer,  is,  “  that  we  have  not  the  knowledge  of  the  idea  of  time,  by  intui-  p  i 
“  tion,  but  by  rational  deduction.”  What  can  be  more  remote  than  thefe 
two  propofitions  ?  The  one  of  them  fignifying  (if  it  fignifies  any  thing)  the 
view  the  mind  has  of  it  ;  the  other,  as  I  guefs,  the  original  and  rife  of  it.  For 

“  what  it  is  to  have  the  knowledge  of  an  idea,  not  by  intuition,  but  by  deduc- 
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“  tion  of  reafo.n,”  I  confefs,  I  do  not  well  underftand  •  only  I  am  lure,  in 
terms,  it  is  not  the  fame,  with  having  the  intuition  of  an  idea :  but  if  changing 
of  terms  were  not  fome  men’s  privilege,  perhaps  fo  much  controveriy  would 
not  be  written.  The  meaning  of  either  of  thefe  propofitions,  I  concern  not  my- 
felf  about,  for  neither  of  them  is  mine :  I  only  here  jfhew,  that  you  do  not 
prove  the  proportion,  that  you  yourfelf,  framed,  and  undertook  to  prove. 

Since,  my  Lord,  you  are  fo  favourable  to  me,  as  to  feem  willing  to  correct, 
whatever  you  can  find  any  way  amifs,  in  my  Eflay  ;  therefore  I  fliall  endea¬ 
vour  to  fatisfy  you,  concerning  the  rife  of  our  idea  of  duration,  from  the  fuc- 
ceffion  of  ideas,  in  our  minds.  Againft:  this,  tho’  it  be  nothing  to  the  matter  in 
hand,  you  objed,  “  that  fome  people  reckon  fucceflion  of  time,  right  by  knots, 
“  and  notches,  and  figures,  without  ever  thinking  of  ideas.”  Anfw.  ’Tis  cer¬ 
tain,  that  men,  who  wanted  better  ways,  might,  by  knots,  or  notches,  keep 
accounts  of  the  numbers  of  certain  hated  lengths  of  time,  as  well  as  of  the 
numbers  of  men,  in  their  country,  or  of  any  other  numbers ;  and  that  too, 
without  ever  confidering  the  immediate  objects  of  their  thoughts,  under  the 
name  of  ideas :  but  that  they  fhould  count  time,  without  ever  thinking  of  fome- 
thing,  is  very  hard  to  me  to  conceive ;  and  the  things,  they  thought  on,  or  were 
prefent  in  their  minds,  when  they  thought,  are  what  I  call  ideas :  thus  much 
in  anfwer,  to  what  your  Lordfhip  fays.  But  to  any  one,  that  Hi  all  put  the 
objedion  ftronger,  and  fay,  many  have  had  the  idea  of  time,  who  never  refled- 
ed  on  the  conftant  train  of  ideas,  fucceeding  one  another  in  their  minds,  whilft 
waking ;  I  grant  it :  but  add,  that  want  of  refiedion  makes  not  any  thing  ceafe 
to  be  :  if  it  did,  many  men’s  adions  would  have  no  caufe,  nor  rife,  nor  man¬ 
ner  ;  becaufe  many  men  never  refled  fo  far,  on  their  own  adions,  as  to  confi- 
der  what  they  are  bottomed  on,  or  how  they  are  performed.  A  man  may 
meafure  duration  by  motion,  of  which  he  has  no  other  idea,  but  of  a  conftant 
fucceflion  of  ideas  in  train  ;  and  yet  never  refled  on  that  fucceflion  of  ideas, 
in  his  mind.  A  man  may  guefs  at  the  length  of  his  ftay  by  himfelf,  in  the 
dark ;  here  is  no  fucceflion  to  meafure  by,  but  that  of  his  own  thoughts  j 
and  without  fome  fucceflion,  I  think  there  is  no  meafure  of  duration.  But 
though  in  this  cafe,  he  meafures  the  length  of  the  duration,  by  the  train  of  his 
ideas,  yet  he  may  never  refled  on  that,  but  conclude,  he  does  it,  he  knows 
not  how. 

You  add,  “  but,  befides  fuch  arbitrary  meafures  of  time,  what  need  any 
“  recourfe  to  ideas,  when  the  returns  of  days,  and  months,  and  years,  by  the 
“  planetary  motions,  are  fo  eafy  and  fo  univerfal  ?”  Such  here,  as  I  fuppofe, 
refers  to  the  knots,  and  notches,  and  figures  before-mentioned :  if  it  does  not, 
I  know  not  what  it  refers  to  ;  and  if  it  does,  it  makes  thofe  knots,  and  notches, 
meafures  of  time,  which  I  humbly  conceive,  they  are  not,  but  only  arbitrary 
ways  of  recording  (as  all  other  ways  of  recording  are)  certain  numbers  of  known 
lengths  of  time.  For  though  any  one  fets  down,  by  arbitrary  marks,  as  notches 
on  a  ftick,  or  ftrokes  of  chalk  on  a  trenchard,  or  figures  on  paper,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  yards  of  cloth,  or  pints  of  milk,  that  are  delivered  to  a  cuftomer ;  yet  I 
fuppofe,  no  body  thinks,  that  the  cloth,  or  milk,  were  meafured  by  thofe 
notches,  ftrokes  of  chalk,  or  figures,  which  therefore  are  by  no  means  the 
arbitrary  meafures  of  thofe  things.  But  what  this  is  againft,  I  confefs  I  do  not 
fee  :  This,  I  am  fure,  it  is  not  againft  any  thing  I  have  faid.  For,  as  I  remem¬ 
ber,  I  have  faid  (though  not  the  planetary  motions,  yet)  that  the  motions  of  the 
lun  and  the  moon  are  the  beft  meafures  of  time.  But  if  you  mean,  that  the 
idea  of  duration  is  rather  taken  from  the  planetary  motions,  than  from  the  fuc- 
ceflion  of  ideas  in  our  minds,  I  crave  leave  to  doubt  of  that  j  becaufe  motion 
no  other  way  difcovers  itfelf  to  us,  but  by  a  fucceflion  of  ideas. 

Your  next  argument,  againft  my  thinking  the  idea  of  time  to  be  derived 
from  the  train  of  ideas  fucceeding  one  another,  in  our  minds,  is,  that  your 
Lordfhip  thinks  the  contrary.  This,  I  muft  own,  is  an  argument,  by  way  of 
authority,  and  I  humbly  fubmit  to  it ;  though  I  think  fuch  arguments  produce  no 
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Certainty,  either  in  my  way  of  certainty,  by  ideas,  or  in  your  way  of  certainty,, 
by  reafon. 

4.  As  to  your  fourth  inftance,  you  having  fet  down  my  exceptions  to  the  P.  141. 
Peripatetick  and  Cartefian  definitions  of  light,  you  fubjoin  this  queftion  : .  “  And 
is  this  a  felf-evident  idea  of  light  ?”  I  beg  leave  to  anfwer,  in  the  fame  way, 
by  a  queftion,  x\nd  who  ever  faid,  or  thought,  that  it  was,  or  meant  that  it 
ftiould  be  ?  He  mull  have  a  ftrange  notion  of  felf-evident  ideas,  let  them  be. 
what  they  will  (for  I  know  them  not)  who  can  think,  that  the  fhewing  others 
definition  of  light  to  be  unintelligible,  is  a  felf-evident  idea  of  light.  But 
further,  my  Lord,  what,  I  befeech  you,  has  a  felf  evident  idea  of  light,  to  do 
here  ?  I  thought,  in  this  your  inftance  of  light,  you  were  making  good  what  you 
undertook  to  prove  from  my  felf,  that  we  can  have  no  intuition  of  light.  But  p 
becaufe  that,  perhaps,  would  have  founded  pretty  odly,  you  thought  fit  (which  J 
X,  with  all  fubmiflion,  crave  leave  fometimes  to  take  notice  of)  to  change  the 
queftion  ;  but  the  misfortune  is,  that  put  as  it  is,  not  concerning  our  intuition, 
but  the  felf-evidence  of  the  idea  of  light,  the  one  is  no  better  proved  than  the 
other :  and  yet  your  Lordfhip  concludes  this  your  firft  head,  according  to  your; 
ufual  form  :  “  Thus  we  have  feen  what  account  the  author  of  the  Eflay  him-  p 
“  felf  has  given  of  thefe  felf-evident  ideas,  which  are  the  ground- work  of  demon- 

fixation.”  With  fubmiflion,  my  Lord,  he  muft  have  good  eyes,  who  has  feen 
an  account,  I  have  given,  in  my  Eflay,  of  felf-evident  ideas,  when  neither,  in 
all  that  your  Lordflhip  has  quoted  out  of  it,  no  nor  in  my  whole  Eflay,  felft 
evident  ideas  are  fo  much  as  once  mentioned.  And  where  the  account  I  have 
given  of  a  thing,  which  I  never  thought  upon,  is  to  be  feen,  I  cannot  imagine. 

What  your  Lordfhip  farther  tells  me,  concerning  them,  viz.  “  that  felf-evident 
“  ideas  are  the  ground-work  of  demonftration,”  I  alfo  aflure  you,  is  perfect 
news  to  me,  which  I  never  met  with,  any  where,  but  in  your  Lordfhip  :  thor 
if  I  had  made  them  the  ground-work  of  demonftration,  as  you  fay,  I  think 
they  might  remain  fo,  notwithftanding  any  thing  your  Lordfhip  has  produced 
to  the  contrary.  .  ' 

W e  are  now  come  to  your  fecond  head,  where  I  expected  to  have  found  Ibid, 
this  confequence  made  good,  <{  that  there  may  be  contradictory  opinions,  a- 
“  bout  ideas,  which  I  account  moft  clear  and  diftinCt  •  ergo,  it  is  impoflible  to 
“  come  to  a  demonftration  about  real  beings  in  the  way  of  intuition  of  ideas.”  P.  i34- 
For  this,  you  told  me,  was  your  fecond  reafon  to  prove  this  propofition.  This 
confequence,  your  Lordfhip,  it  feems,  looks  upon  as  fo  clear,  that  it  needs  no 
proof ;  I  can  find  none  here,  where  you  take  it  up  again.  To  prove  fomething, 
you  fay,  “  fuppofe  an  idea  happen  to  be  thought,  by  fome,  to  be  clear  and  p.  I4I. 
<c  diftinCt,  and  others  fliould  think  the  contrary  to  be  fo.”  In  obedience  to 
your  Lordfhip,  I  do  fuppofe  it.  But  when  it  is  fuppofed,  will  not  make  good 
the  above-mentioned  confequence  ?  You,  yourfelf,  my  Lord,  do  not  fo  much 
as  pretend  it  5  but  in  this  queftion  fubjoined,  [‘ c  What  hopes  of  demonftration  ibid. 

«  by  clear  and  diftinCt  ideas  then?”]  infer  a  quite  different  propofition.  For, 

<(  ^  is  impoflible  to  come  to  a  demonftration,  about  real  beings,  in  the  way 
“  of  intuition  of  ideas ;  and,  there  is  no  hopes  of  demonftration  by  clear  and 
“  diftinCt  ideas appear  to  me  two  very  different  propofitions. 

Th  ere  appears  fomething  to  me,  yet  more  incomprehenfible,  in  your  way 
of  managing  this  argument  here.  Your  reafon  is,  as  we  have  feen,  in  thefe 
words  “  there  may  be  contradictory  opinions  about  fome  ideas,  that  I  account 
“  moft  clear  and  diCtinCt :”  and  your  inftance  of  it  is  in  thefe  words,  “  fuppofe 
“  an  idea  happen  to  be  thought,  by  fome,  to  be  clear  and  diftinCt,  and  others 
“  ftiould  think  the  contrary  to  be  fo?”  Anfw.  So  they  may,  without  having  any 
contradictory  opinions  about  any  idea,  that  I  account  moft  clear  and  diftinCt. 

A  man  may  think  his  idea  of  heat  to  be  clear  and  diftinCt,  and  another  may 
think  his  idea  of  cold  (which  I  take  to  be  the  contrary  idea  to  that  of  heat) 
to  be  clear  and  diftinCt,  and  be  both  in  the  right,  without  the  leaft  ap¬ 
pearance  of  any  contradictory  opinions.  All,  therefore,  that  your  Lordfhip  fays, 

in  the  remaining  part  of  this  paragraph,  having  nothing  in  it,  of  contradictory 
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opinions,  about  ideas,  that  I  think  moft  clear,  ferves  not  at  all  to  make  good 
your  fecond  reafon.  The  truth  is,  all  that  you  fay  here,  concerning  Des 
Cartes’s  idea  of  fpace,  and  another  man’s  idea  of  fpace,  amounts  to  no  more 
but  this  ;  that  different  men  may  fignify  different  ideas,  by  the  fame  name, 
and  will  never  fix  on  me,  what  your  Lordfhip  would  perfuade  the  world  I  fay, 
«  that  both  parts  of  a  contradiction  may  be  true.”  Tho’  I  do  fay,  that  in 
fuch  a  loofe  ufe  of  the  terms,  body  and  vacuum,  it  may  be  demonflrated 
both  that  there  is,  and  is  not  a  vacuum  :  which  is  a  contradiction  in  words, 
and  is  apt  to  impofe,  as  if  it  were  fo  in  fenfe,  on  thofe,  who  miftake  words 
for  things  ;  who  are  a  kind  of  reafoners,  whereof  I  perceive  there  is  a  greater 
EfTay,  B.  iv.  number,  than  I  thought  there  had  been.  All  that  I  have  faid,  in  that  place, 
c-  7-  §  12 •  quoted  by  your  Lordfhip,  is  nothing  but  to  fhew  the  danger  of  relying  upon 
maxims,  without  a  careful  guard  upon  the  ufe  of  words,  without  which  they 
will  ferve  to  make  demonftrations,  on  both  fides.  That  this  is  fo,  I  dare  ap¬ 
peal  to  any  reader,  fhould  your  Lordfhip  prefs  me  again,  as  you  do  here, 
P.  143.  with  all  the  force  of  thefe  words,  “  Say  you  fo  ?  what,  demonftrations  on 
“  both  fides  ?  and  in  the  way  of  ideas  too  ?  This  is  extraordinary  indeed !” 

That  all  the  oppofition  between  Des  Cartes  and  thofe  others,  is  only  about 
the  naming  of  ideas,  I  think  may  be  made  appear,  from  thefe  words  of  your 
jbul  Lordfhip,  in  the  next  paragraph ;  “  in  the  ideas  of  fpace  and  body,  the  quef- 

“  tion  fuppofed  is,  whether  they  be  the  fame,  or  no  ?”  That  this  is  a  queftion 
only  about  names,  and  not  about  ideas  themfelves,  is  evident  from  hence,  that 
no  body  can  doubt,  whether  the  fingle  idea  of  pure  diftance,  and  the  two  ideas 
of  diftance  and  folidity,  are  one  and  the  fame  idea,  or  different  ideas,  any  more 
than  he  can  doubt  whether  one  and  two  are  different.  The  queftion  then, 
in  the  cafe,  is  not  whether  extenfion  confidered  feparately  by  itfelf,  or  ex¬ 
tension  and  folidity  together,  be  the  fame  idea,  or  no  ;  but,  whether  the  fimple 
idea  of  extenfion  alone  fhall  be  called  body  ,  or  the  complex  idea,  of  folidity  and 
extenfion  together,  fhall  be  called  body.  For  that  thefe  ideas  themfelves 
are  different,  I  think,  I  need  not  go  about  to  prove,  to  any  one,  who  ever 
thought  of  emptinefs,  or  fulnefs :  for  whether,  in  fact,  the  bottle  in  a  man’s 
hand  be  empty,  or  no,  or  can  by  him  be  emptied,  or  no  ;  this,  I  think,  is 
plain,  that  his  idea  of  fulnefs,  and  his  idea  of  emptinefs,  are  not  the  fame. 
This,  the  very  difpute  concerning  a  vacuum  fuppofes  ;  for  if  men’s  idea  of  pure 
fpace  were  not  different  from  their  idea  of  folidity,  and  fpace  together,  they 
could  never  fo  far  feparate  them  in  their  thoughts,  as  to  make  a  queftion,  whe¬ 
ther  they  did  always  exift  together,  any  more,  than  they  could  queftion,  whe- 
twer  the  fame  thing  exifted  with  itfelf.  Motion  cannot  be  feparated  in  exiftence 
from  fpace;  and  yet  no  body  ever  took  the  idea  of  fpace  and  the  idea  of  mo¬ 
tion  to  be  the  fame.  Solidity  likewife  cannot  exift  without  fpace ;  but  will  any 
one  from  thence  fay,  the  idea  of  folidity  and  the  idea  of  fpace  are  one  and  'the 
fame  ? 

P.  134.  Your  Lordfhip’s  third  reafon,  to  prove  that  “  it  is  impoflible  to  come  to 

“  a  demonstration,  about  real  beings,  in  this  way  of  intuition  of  ideas,  is, 
“  that  granting  the  ideas  to  be.  true,  there  is  no  felf-evidence  of  the  eon- 
“  nexion  of  them,  which  is  neceflary  to  make  a  demonftration.”  This,  I  mult 
own,  is  to  me  as  incomprehensible  a  confequence,  as  the  former;  as  alfo  is 
that,  which  your  Lordfhip  fays,  to  make  it  out,  which  I  Shall  fet  down,  in 
P.  143.  your  own  words,  that  its  force  may  be  left  entire  to  the  reader  :  “  But 
“  granting  the  ideas  to  be  true,  yet  when  their  connexion  is  not  felf-evident, 
“  then  an  intermediate  idea  muft  compleat  the  demonftration.  But  how  doth 
“  it  appear,  that  this  middle  idea  is  lelf- evidently  connected  with  them  ?  For 
“  it  is  faid,  if  that  intermediate  idea  be  not  known  by  intuition,  that  muft  need 
“  a  proof;  and  fo  there  can  be  no  demonftration,  which  your  Lordfhip  is 
“  very  apt  to  believe,  in  this  way  of  ideas  ;  unlefs  thefe  ideas  get  more  light 
v  by  being  put  between  two  others.”  Whatever  there  be,  in  thefe  words,  to 
prove  the  propofition  in  queftion,  I  leave  the  reader  to  find  out ;  but  that  he 
may  not  be  led  into  a  miftake,  that  there  is  any  thing,  in  my  words,  that  may 
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be  ferviceable  to  it,  I  mu  ft  crave  leave  to  acquaint  him,  that  thefe  words  fet 
down  by  your  Lordflfip,  as  out  of  my  Eflay,  are  not  to  be  found,  in  that  place 
nor  any  where  in  my  book,  or  any  thing  to  this  purpofe,  “  that  the  interme-  B.  4.  c.  2 
“  diate  idea  is  to  be  known  by  intuition;”  but  this,  that  there  muft  be  an  in-  §•  V 
tuitive  knowledge,  or  perception,  of  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  the 
intermediate  idea,  with  thofe,  whofe  agreement,  or  difagreement,  by  its  inter¬ 
vention,  it  demonftrates. 

Leaving,  therefore,  all  that  your  Lordflfip  brings,  out  of  Gaflendus,  the 
Cartelians,  Morinus,  and  Bernier,  in  their  argument,  from  motion,  for,  or  againft 
a  vacuum,  as  not  being  at  all  concerned  in  it  ;  I  {hall  only  crave  leave  to  obierve, 
that  you  feem  to  make  ufe  here,  of  the  fame  way  of  argumentation,  which  I 
think  I  may  call  your  main,  if  not  only  one,  it  occurs  fo  often,’ viz.  that 
when  I  have  faid  any  thing  to  {hew,  wherein  certainty,  or  demon  ftration,  &c. 
confifts,  you  think  it  fufficiently  overthrown,  if  you  can  produce  any  inftancc 
out  of  my  book,  of  any  thing  advanced  by  me,  which  comes  {hort  of  certainty, 
or  demonftration :  whereas,  my  Lord,  I  humbly  conceive,  it  is  no  proof’ 
againft  my  notion  of  certainty,  or  my  way  of  demonftration,  that  I  cannot 
attain  to  them,  in  all  cafes  I  only  tell,  wherein  they  confift,  wherever  they  are; 
but  if  I  mifs  of  either  of  them,  either  by  reafon  of  the  nature  of  the  fubjedt, 
or  by  inadvertency,  in  my  way  of  proof,  that  is  no  objection  to  the  truth  of 
my  notions  of  them  :  for  I  never  undertook  that  my  way  of  certainty,  or  de¬ 
monftration,  if  it  ought  to  be  called  my  way,  fhould  make  me,  or  any  one, 
omnilcient,  or  infallible. 

That,  which  makes  it  neceflary  for  me,  here  again,  to  take  notice  of  this 
your  way  of  reafoning,  is  the  queftion,  wherewith  you  wind  up  the  account, 
you  have  given  of  the  difpute  of  the  parties,  above-named,  about  a  vacuum  ;  “  and 
xi  is  it  poflible  to  imagine,  that  there  fhould  be  a  felf-evident  connexion  in  the  p, 

“  cafe  ?”  Anfw.  It  concerns  not  me  to  examine,  whether,  or  on  which  fide, 
in  that  difpute,  fuch  a  felf-evident  connexion  is,  or  is  not  poflible :  but  this  I 
take  the  liberty  to  fay,  that  wherever  it  is  not,  there  is  no  demonftration, 
whether  it  be  the  Cartefians,  or  the  Gaflendifts,  that  failed  in  this  point.  And 
I  humbly  conceive,  that  to  conclude,  from  anyone’s  failing  in  this,  or  any 
other  cafe,  of  a  felf-evident  connexion,  in  each  ftep  of  his  proof,  that,  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  not  neceflary  in  demonftration,  is  a  conclufion  without  grounds,  and 
a  way  of  arguing  that  proves  nothing. 

In  the  next  paragraph,  you  came  to  wind  up  the  argument,  which  you  P.  145. 
have  been  fo  long  upon,  viz.  to  make  good  what  you  undertook ;  i.  e.  “  to  p 
“  fhew  the  difference  of  my  method  of  certainty,  by  ideas,  and  the  method  ’ I05' 

<c  of  certainty,  by  reafon;”  in  anfwer  to  my  faying,  I  can  find  no  oppofition 
between  them :  which  oppofition,  according  to  the  account,  you  give  of  it, 
afterfforty  pages  fpent  in  it,  amounts  at  laft  to  this : 

(1.)  That  I  affirm,  that  general  principles  and  maxims  of  reafon  are  of  p. 
little  or  no  ufe ;  and  your  Lordfhip  fays,  “  they  are  of  very  great  ufe,  and 
Xi  the  only  proper  foundation  of  certainty.”  To  which  I  crave  leave  to  fay, 
that  if  by  principles  and  maxims,  your  Lordfhip  means  all  felf-evident  pro- 
pofitions,  our  ways  are,  even  in  this  part,  the  fame ;  for,  as  you  know,  my 
Lord,  I  make  my  felf-evident  propofitions  neceflary  to  certainty,  and  found  all 
certainty  only  in  them.  If,  by  principles  and  maxims,  you  mean  a  felect  num¬ 
ber  of  felf-evident  propofitions,  diftinguifhed  from  the  reft,  by  the  name  of 
maxims,  which  is  the  fenfe,  in  which  I  ufe  the  term,  maxims,  in  my  Eflay ; 
then,  to  bring  it  to  a  decifion,  which  of  us  two,  in  this  point,  is  in  the  right,  it 
will  be  neceflary  for  your  Lordfhip,  to  give  a  lift  of  thofe  maxims ;  and  then 
to  fheW,  that  a  man  can  be  certain  of  no  truth,  without  the  help  of  thofe 
maxims.  For  to  affirm  maxims  to  be  the  only  foundation  of  certainty,  and 
yet  not  to  tell,  which  are  thofe  maxims,  or  how  they  may  be  known  ;  is,  I 
humbly  conceive,  fo  far  from  laying  any  fure  grounds  of  certainty,  that  it 
leaves  even  the  very  foundations  of  it  uncertain.  When  your  Lordfhip  has 
thus  fettled  the  grounds,  of  your  way  of  certainty,  by  reafon,  one  may  be 
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able  to  examine,  whether  it  be  truly  the  way  of  reafon,  and  how  far  my  way 
of  certainty,  by  ideas,  differs  from  it. 

Th  e  fecond  difference  that  you  aflign,  between  my  way  of  certainty  by 
ideas,  and  your’s  by  reafon,  is,  that  “  I  fay,  that  demonll ration  is  by  way  of 
“  intuition  of  ideas,  and  that  reafon  is  only  the  faculty  employed  in  difcover- 
“  ing  and  comparing  ideas  with  themfelves,  or  with  others  intervening  ;  and 
“  that  this  is  the  only  way  of  certainty.”  Whereas  your  Lordfhip  “  affirms, 
“  and,  as  you  fay,  have  proved,  that  there  can  be  no  demonftration,  by  intui- 
“  tion  of  ideas ;  but  that  all  the  certainty,  we  can  attain  to,  is  from  general 
“  principles  of  reafon,  and  neceffary  deductions,  made  from  them.”  Anfw.  I 
have  faid,  that  demonftration  conlifts  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement,  or  dif- 
agreement,  of  the  intermediate  idea,  with  thofe,  whofe  agreement,  or  difagree- 
ment  it  is  to  fhew,  in  each  ftep  of  the  demonftration :  and,  if  you  will 
fay  this  is  different  from  the  way  of  demonftration,  by  reafon,  it  will  then  be,  to 
the  point  above-mentioned,  which  you  have  been  fo  long  upon.  If  this  be  your 
meaning  here,  it  feems  pretty  ftrangely  expreffed,  and  remains  to  be  proved ; 
but  if  any  thing  elfe  be  your  meaning,  that  meaning  not  being  the  pro- 
pofition  to  be  proved,  it  matters  not,  whether  you  have  proved  it,  or  no. 

Your  Lordfhip  further  fays  here,  “  that  all  the  certainty,  we  can  attain  to, 
“  is  from  general  principles  of  reafon,  and  neceffary  deductions  made  from 
“  them.”  This,  you  fay,  “  you  have  proved.”  What  has  been  proved,  is  to 
be  feen,  in  what  has  been  already  confidered :  but  if  your  proof,  “  that  all  the 
“  certainty,  we  can  attain  to,  is  from  general  principles  of  reafon,  and  neceftary 
“  deductions  made  from  them,”  were  as  clear  and  cogent,  as  it  feems  to  me  the 
contrary ;  this  will  not  reach  to  the  point  in  debate,  till  your  Lordfhip  has  proved 
that  this  is  oppofite  to  my  way  of  certainty,  by  ideas.  ’Tis  ftrange  (and  per¬ 
haps  to  fome  may  be  matter  of  thought)  that  in  an  argument,  wherein  you 
lay  fo  much  ftrefs  on  maxims,  general  principles  of  reafon,  and  neceffary  deduc¬ 
tions  from  them,  you  fhould  never  once  tell  us,  what,  in  your  account, 
a  maxim  or  general  principle  of  reafon  is,  nor  the  marks  it  is  to  be  known  by  ; 
nor  offer  to  fhew  what  a  neceftary  deduction  is,  nor  how  it  is  to  be  made,  or 
may  be  known.  For  I  have  feen  men  pleafe  themfelves,  with  deductions  up¬ 
on  deductions,  and  fpin  confequences,  it  mattered  not,  whether  out  of  their 
own,  or  other  men’s  thoughts,  which,  when  looked  into,  were  vifibly  nothing 
but  mere  ropes  of  fand. 

’Tis,  true,  your  Lordfhip  fays,  “  you  now  come  to  certainty  of  reafon,  by 
“  deductions.”  But  when  all  that  truly-learned  difcourfe,  which  follows,  is 
read  over  and  over  again,  I  would  be  glad  to  be  told,  what  it  is  your  Lord¬ 
fhip  calls  a  neceffary  deduction  ;  and  by  what  criterion,  you  diftinguifh  it,  from 
fuch  deductions,  as  come  fhort  of  certainty,  or  even  of  truth  itfelf.  I  confefs 
I  have  read  over  thofe  pages,  more  than  once,  and  can  find  no  fuch  criterion 
laid  down  in  them,  by  your  Lordfhip,  though  a  criterion  be  there  much  talked 
of.  But,  whether  it  be  my  want  of  capacity,  for  your  way  of  writing,  that 
makes  me  not  find  any  light,  given  by  your  Lordfhip,  into  this  matter  j  or  whe¬ 
ther,  in  truth,  you  have  not  fhewed,  wherein,  what  you  call,  a  neceftary  deduc¬ 
tion  confifts,  and  how  it  may  be  known,  from  what  is  not  fo,  the  reader  mufl 
judge.  This  I  crave  leave  to  fay,  that,  when  you  have  fhewn  what  general 
principles  of  reafon,  and  neceffary  deductions,  are,  the  world  will  then  fee,  and 
not  till  then,  whether  this  your  way  of  certainty,  by  reafon,  from  general 
principles,  and  neceffary  deductions,  made  from  them,  be  oppofite  to,  or  fo  much 
as  different  from,  my  way  of  certainty,  by  ideas ;  which  was  the  thing  to  b« 
fhewn. 

In  the  paragraph,  under  confideration,  you  blame  me,  that,  in  my  chapter, 
concerning  reafon,  I  have  treated  it  only  as  a  faculty,  and  not  in  the  other  fenfes, 
which  I  there  give,  of  that  word.  This  exception  to  my  book,  is,  I  fuppofe, 
only  from  your  Lordfhip’s  general  care,  of  letting  nothing  pafs,  in  my  Effay, 
which  you  think  needs  an  amendment.  For  any  particular  reafon,  that  brings 
it  in  here,  or  ties  it  on,  to  this  part  of  your  difcourfe,  I  confefs  I  do  not  fee. 
However,  to  this  I  anfwer,  1.  The 
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1.  The  underftanding,  as  a  faculty,  being  the  fubjeCt  of  my  Eflay,  it  Carried 
me  to  treat  direClly  of  reafon,  no  otherwife,  than  as  a  faculty.  But  yet  reafon, 
as  {landing  for  true  and  clear  principles,  and  alfo,  as  {landing  for  clear  and  fair 
deductions  from  thole  principles,  I  have  not  wholly  omitted ;  as  is  manifeil, 
from  what  I  have  faid  of  felf-evident  proportions,  intuitive  knowledge,  and  de¬ 
monftration,  in  other  parts  of  my  Elfay.  So  that  your  queftion,  “why,  in  ap.  1 4S, 

<c  chapter  of  reafon,  are  the  two  other  fenfes  of  the  word  neglected  ?”  blaming 
me  for  no  other  fault,  that  I  am  really  guilty  of,  but  want  of  order,  and  not 
putting  every  thing  in  its  proper  place  ;  does  not  appear  to  be  of  fo  mighty 
weight,  but  that  I  ftiould  have  thought,  it  might  have  been  left  to  the  little 
nibblers  in  controverfy,  without  being  made  ufe  of,  by  fo  great  a  man,  as  your 
Lordfhip.  But  the  putting  things  out  of  their  proper  place,  being  that,  which 
your  Lordfhip  thinks  fit  to  except  againft,  in  my  writings,  it  fo  falls  out,  that 
to  this  too,  I  can  plead,  not  guilty.  For,  in  that  very  chapter,  of  reafon,  I 
have  not  omitted  to  treat  of  principles  and  deductions  j  and,  what  I  have  faid  §  2,  3,  4, 
there,  I  prefume,  is  enough  to  let  others  fee,  that  I  have  not  negleCted  to  de- *4’  I5’  l6> 
clare  my  poor  fenfe,  about  felf-evident  propofitions,  and  the  cogency  and  evi-  ‘7’  l8, 
dence  of  demonftrative,  or  probable,  deductions  of  reafon :  tho'  what  I  have 
faid  there,  not  being  backed  with  authorities,  nor  warranted  by  the  names  of 
ancient  philofophers,  was  not  worth  your  Lordfhip’s  taking  notice  of. 

I  have,  I  confefs,  been  fo  unwary,  to  write  out  of  my  own  thoughts,  which 
your  Lordfhip  has,  more  than  once,  with  fome  fort  of  reprimand,  taken  notice 
of.  I  own  it,  your  Lordfhip  is  much  in  the  right;  the  fafer  way  is,  never  to' 
declare  one’s  own  fenfe,  in  any  material  point.  If  I  had  filled  my  book,  with 
quotations  and  collections  of  other  men’s  opinions,  it  had  {hewn  much  more 
learning,  and  had  much  more  fecurity  in  it ;  and  I  myfelf  had  been  fafe 
from  the  attacks  of  the  men  of  arms,  in  the  commonwealth  of  letters :  but, 
in  writing  my  book,  I  had  no  thoughts  of  war,  my  eye  was  fixed  only  on 
truth,  and  that  with  fo  fincere  and  unbiafled  an  endeavour,  that  I  thought,  I 
fhould  not  have  incurred  much  blame,  even  where  I  had  miffed  it.  This  I  per¬ 
ceive,  too  late,  was  the  wrong  way :  I  fhould  have  kept  myfelf  Hill  fafe  upon 
the  referve.  Had  I  learnt  this  wifdom  of  Thrafo,  in  Terence,  and  refolved 
with  myfelf,  “  Hie  ego  ero  poll  principia perhaps  I  might  have  deferved  the 
commendation  was  given  him,  “  illuc  eft  fapere,  ut  hos  inftruxit,  ipfus  fibi  cavit 
“  loco.”  But  I  deferved  to  be  foundly  corrected,  for  not  having  profited  by 
reading,  fo  much  as  this  comes  to. 

Bu  t  to  return  to  your  accufation  here,  which  all  together  {lands  thus :  “  why,  P.  145. 

“  in  a  chapter  of  reafon,  are  the  other  two  fenfes  negleCted?  We  might  have 
“  expeCled,  here,  full  fatisfaCtion,  as  to  the  principles  of  reafon,  as  dift  nCt 
<c  from  the  faculty,  but  the  author  of  the  Eflay  wholly  avoids  it.”  What  I 
guefs  thefe  words  accufe  me  to  have  avoided,  I  think  I  have  {hewn,  already, 
that  I  did  not  avoid. 

“  Before  you  conclude,  you  fay,  you  muft  obferve  that  I  prove,  that  de-  P.  146. 

“  monftration  muft  be  by  intuition,  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  from  the  fenfe 
<c  of  the  word.”  He  that  will  be  at  the  pains  to  read  that  paragraph,  which  Eflay,  B,  iv. 
you  quote  for  it,  will  fee  that  I  do  not  prove,  that  it  muft  be  by  intuition,  be-  c-  2-  §•  3- 
caufe  it  is  called  demonftration ;  but  that  it  is  called  demonftration,  becaufe  it  is 
by  intuition.  And,  as  to  the  propriety  of  it,  what  your  Lordfhip  fays,  in  the 
following  words,  “  it  would  be  moft  proper  for  ocular  demonftration,  or  by  the  P.  147. 

“  finger,”  will  not  hinder  it  from  being  proper,  alfo,  in  mental  demonftration, 
as  long  as  the  perception  of  the  mind  is  properly  expreflfed  by  feeing. 

Against  my  obferving,  that  the  notation  of  the  word  imported  {hewing,  or 
making  to  fee,  your  Lordfhip  farther  fays,  “  demonftration  among  fome  philo-  p.  x52. 

“  fophers,  fignified  only  the  conclufion  of  an  argument,  whereby  we  are  brought 
«  from  fomething  we  did  perceive,  to  fomething  we  did  not ;”  which  feems  to 
me  to  agree  with  what  I  fay,  in  the  cafe,  viz.  that,  by  the  agreement  of  ideas, 
which  we  do  perceive,  we  are  brought  to  perceive  the  agreement  of  ideas,  which 
before  we  did  not  perceive.  To  which,  no  doubt,  will  be  anfwered,  as  in  a 
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like  cafe,  “  not  by  way  of  intuition,  but  by  a  deduction  of  reafon i.  e.  we 
perceive  not,  in  a  way,  that  affords  us  intuition,  or  a  light,  but  by  deductions 
of  reafon,  wherein  we  fee  nothing.  Whereas,  my  Lord,  I  humbly  conceive, 
that  the  force  of  a  deduction  of  reafon  confifts  in  this,  that,  in  each  ftep  of  it, 
we  fee  what  a  connection  it  has,  i.  e.  have  an  intuition  of  the  certain  agreement 
or  disagreement,  of  the  ideas,  as  in  demonftration ;  or  an  intuition,  or  percep¬ 
tion,  that  they  have  a  probable,  or  not  fo  much  as  a  probable,  connexion,  as  in 
other  deductions  of  reafon. 

You  farther  overthrow  the  neceffity  of  intuitive  knowledge,  in  every  ftep  of 
a  demonftration,  by  the  authority  of  Ariftotle,  who  fays,  “  things,  that  are 
“  felf-evident,  cannot  be  demonftrated.”  And  fo  I  fay  too,  in  feveral  places  of 
my  EiTay.  When  your  Lordfhip  can  {hew  any  inconfiftency  between  thefe 
two  propofitions,  viz.  “  that  intuitive  knowledge  is  necefiary,  in  each  ftep  of  a 
tc  demonftration,  and  things  that  are  felf-evident  cannot  be  demonftrated  •”  then 
I  (hall  own  you  have  overthrown  the  neceffity  of  intuition,  in  every  ftep  of 
a  demonftration,  by  reafon,  as  well  as  by  Ariftotle’s  -authority. 

In  the  remainder  of  this  paragraph,  I  meet  with  nothing,  but  your  Lordfhip 
finding  fault  with  fome,  who,  in  this  age,  have  made  ufe  of  mathematical  de- 
monftrations,  in  natural  philofophy.  Your  Lordfhip’s  two  reafons  againft  this 
way  of  advancing  knowledge,  upon  the  fure  grounds  of  mathematical  demon¬ 
ftration,  are  thefe ; 

(1.)  “That  DesCartes,  a- mathematical  man,  has  been  guilty  of  miftakes, 
“  in  his  l'yftem.”  Anfw.  When  mathematical  men  will  build  fyftems  upon 
fancy,  and  not  upon  demonftration,  they  are  as  liable  to  miftakes  as  others. 
And  that  Des  Cartes  was  not  led  into  his  miftakes,  by  mathematical  demonftra- 
tions,  but  for  want  of  them,  I  think,  has  been  demonftrated  by  *  fome  of 
thofe  mathematicians,  who  feem  to  be  meant  here. 

(2.)  Your  fecond  argument  againft  accommodating  mathematics  to  the  nature 
of  material  things,  is,  “  that  mathematicians  cannot  be  certain  of  the  manner 
“  and  degrees  of  force,  given  to  bodies,  fo  far  diftant  as  the  fixed  ftars  ;  nor  of 
“  the  laws  of  motion,  in  other  fyftems.”  A  very  good  argument,  why  they 
ffiould  not  proceed  demonftratively,  in  this  our  fyftem,  upon  laws  of  motion, 
obferved  to  be  eftabliflied  here :  a  reafon,  that  may  perfuade  us,  to  put  out  our 
eyes,  for  fear  they  fhould  mifiead  us,  in  what  we  do  fee,  becaufe  there  be 
things  out  of  our  fight. 

It  is  great  pity,  Ariftotle  had  not  underftood  mathematics,  as  well  as  Mr.  New¬ 
ton,  and  made  ufe  of  it,  in  natural  philofophy,  with  as  good  fuccels:  his  ex¬ 
ample  had  then  authorized  the  accommodating  of  it  to  material  things :  but  it  is 
not  to  be  ventured,  by  a  man  of  this  age,  to  go  out  of  the  method,  which  Ariftotle 
has  prefcribed,  and  whioh  your  Lordihip,  out  of  him,  has  fet  down,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  pages,  as  that,  which  ftiould  be  kept  to ;  for  it  is  a  dangerous  pre- 
fumption  to  go  out  of  a  track,  chalked  out  by  that  fuppofed  dictator,  in  the 
commonwealth  of  letters,  tho’  it  led  him  to  the  eternity  of  the  world.  I 
fay  not  this,  that  I  do  not  think  him  a  very  great  man ;  he  made  himfelf  fo,  by 
not  keeping  precifely  t6  beaten  tracks ;  which  fervile  fubjedtion  of  the  mind, 
if  we  take  my  Lord  Bacon's  word  for  it,  kept  the  little  knowledge  the 
world  had,  from  growing  greater,  fan  more  than  a  few  ages.  That  the  break¬ 
ing  loofe  from  it,  in  this  age,  is  a  faulty  is  not  diredtly  Laid ;  but  there  is  enough 
faid,  to  {hew,  there  is  no  great  approbation  of  fuch  a  liberty.  Mathematics 
in  grots,  it  is  plain,  are  a  grievance  in  natural  philofophy :  and  with  reafon ; 
for  mathematical  proofs,  like  diamonds,  are  hard  as  well  as  clear,  and  will  be 
touched  with  nothing  but  ftridt  reafoning.  Mathematical  proofs  are  out  of  the 
reach  of  topical  arguments,  and  are  ’not  to  be  attacked  by  the  equivocal  ufo  of 
words,  or  declamation,  that  make  fo  great  a  part  of  other  difcourfosj  nay, 
even  of  controverfies.  How  well  you  have  proved  my  way,  by  Ideas,  guilty  of 
any  tendency  to  fcepticifm,  the  reader  will  fee ;  but  this  I  will  crave  leave  to 
fay,  that  the  Secluding  mathematical  reafoning  from  philofophy  j  and,  inftead 

*  Mr.  Newton,  Phil,  Nat-ar.  Princip.  Mathemat,  1.  2.  §9. 
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thereof,  reducing  it  to  Ariftotelian  rules  and  fayings,  will  not  be  thought  to  be 
much  in  favour  of  knowledge  againft  fcepticifm. 

Your  Lordfhip,  indeed,  fays,  “  you  did  not,  by  any  means,  take  off  from  p.  149. 

**  the  laudable  endeavours  of  thofe,  who  have  gone  about  to  reduce  natural 
fpeculation  to  mathematical  certainty.”  What  can  we  underfland  by  this, 
but  your  Lordfhip’s  great  complaifance  and  moderation  ?  who,  notwithstanding 
you  fpend  four  pages  to  fhew,  that  the  endeavours  of  “  mathematical  men,  to 
“  accommodate  the  principles  of  that  Science,  to  the  nature  of  material  things* 

“  has  been  the  occafion  of  great  miftakes,  in  the  philofophy  of  this  age ;”  and 
that,  therefore,  Ariftotle’s  method  is  to  be  followed :  yet  you  make  this  com¬ 
pliment  to  the  mathematicians,  that  you  leave  them  to  their  liberty,  to  go  on, 
if  they  pleafe,  “  in  their  laudable  endeavours,  to  reduce  natural  Speculations  to 
“  mathematical  certainty.” 

And  thus  we  are  come  to  the  end  of  your  Lordfhip’s  clearing  this  paffage  ; 

<{  that  you  grant  that,  by  fenfation  and  reflection,  we  come  to  know  the  powers 
“  and  properties  of  things;  but  our  reafon  [i.  e.  the  principles  of  reafon,  agreed 
“  on  by  mankind]  is  Satisfied,  that  there  mu  ft  be  Something  beyond  thefe ;  be- 
“  caufe  it  is  impolfible,  they  fhould  Subfift  by  themSelves :  So  that  the  nature  of 
“  things  properly  belongs  to  reafon  [i.  e.  the  principles  of  reafon,  agreed  on  by 
“  mankind]  and  not  to  mere  ideas.”  Which,  if  any  one  be  fo  lucky  as  to  un¬ 
derhand,  by  thefe  your  Lordfhip’s  fifty  pages,  Spent  upon  it,  better  than  my 
friend  did,  when  he  confefled  himfelf  gravelled  by  it,  as  it  hands  here  recited, 
he  ought  to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  his  happy  genius,  whilft  I  mifs  that  fatif- 
faCtion,  by  the  dulnefs  of  mine;  which  hinders  me  alfo,  from  Seeing,  how  the 
oppofition  of  the  way  of  certainty,  by  ideas,  and  the  way  of  certainty,  by  rea¬ 
fon,  comes  in,  in  the  explication  of  this  paflage ;  or,  at  leaft,  if  it  does  belong 
to  it,  yet  I  muft  own,  what  is  a  greater  misfortune,  that  I  do  not  See  what  the 
oppofition,  or  diference,  is,  which  your  Lordfhip  has  fo  much  talked  of,  be¬ 
tween  the  way  of  certainty,  by  ideas,  and  the  method  of  certainty,  by  reafon. 

For  my  excufe,  I  think  others  will  be  as  much  in  the  dark  as  I,  fince  you  no 
where  tell,  wherein  you  yourfelf,  my  Lord,  place  certainty.  So  that  to  talk 
of  a  difference,  between  certainty  by  ideas,  and  certainty  that  is  not  by  ideas, 
without  declaring,  in  what  that  other  certainty  confifts,  is  like  to  have  no  better 
fuccefs,  than  might  be  expeCted  from  one,  who  would  compare  two  things 
together,  the  one  whereof  is  not  known. 

You  now  return  to  your  difcourfe  of  nature  and  perfon,  and  tell  me,  that,  p.  154. 
to  what  you  Said,  about  the  general  nature,  in  diftinCt  individuals,  I  objeCt  thefe 
three  things : 

(1.)  “  That  I  cannot  put  together  one  and  the  fame  and  diftinCt  this  I 
own  to  be  my  objection  ;  “  and  consequently  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  di- 
«  ftinCtion  of  nature  and  perfon.”  This,  with  fubmiflion,  I  deny  to  be  any  ob¬ 
jection  of  mine,  either  in  the  place,  quoted  by  your  Lordfhip,  or  any  where  Letter  2. 
elfe.  There  may  be  foundation  enough  for  diftinCtion,  as  there  is,  of  thefe  P-  I27- 
two,  and  yet  they  may  be  treated  of,  in  a  way  fo  obfcure,  fo  confufed,  or, 
perhaps,  fo  fublime,  that  an  ordinary  capacity  may  not  from  thence  get,  as 
your  Lordfhip  exprefles  it,  “  clear  and  diftinCt  apprehenfions  of  them.”  This 
was  that  which  my  friend  and  I  complained  of,  in  that  place,  want  of  clearnefs 
in  your  Lordfhip’s  difcourfe,  not  of  want  of  diftinCtion,  in  the  things  them- 
felves. 

(2.)  “  That  what  your  Lordfhip  Said  about  common  nature,  and  particular 
«  fubftance  in  individuals,  was  wholly  unintelligible  to  me  and  my  friends.” 

To  which,  my  Lord,  you  may  add,  if  you  pleafe,  that  it  is  ftill  fo  to  me. 

(3.)  That  I  Said,  “  that  to  Speak  truly  and  precifely  of  this  matter,  as  in 
“  reality  it  is,  there  is  no  Such  thing  as  one  and  the  fame  common  nature,  in  fe- 
“  veral  individuals ;  for  all  that  in  truth  is  in  them,  is  particular,  and  nothing 
“  but  particular,  &c.”  Anfw.  This  was  Said,  to  fhew  how  unapt  thefe  ex- 
prefiions,  “  the  fame  common  nature,  in  Several  individuals  ;  and  Several  indivi- 
“  duals  being  in  the  fame  common  nature ;”  were  to  give  true  and  clear  notion 
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of  nature.  To  this  your  Lordfhip  anfwers,  that  other,  and  thofe  very  rational 
men,  have  fpoken  fo :  to  which  1  fhall  fay  no  more,  but  that  it  is  an  argument, 
with  which  any  thing  may  be  defended,  and  all  the  jargon  of  the  fchools  be 
juftified  but,  I  prelume,  not  ftrong  enough  to  bring  it  back  again,  let  men 
ever  fo  rational  make  ufe  of  it. 

Your  Lordfhip  adds,  “  but  now,  it  feems,  nothing  is  intelligible,  but  what 
“  fuits  with  the  new  way  of  ideas.”  My  Lord,  the  new  way  of  ideas,  and 
the  old  way  of  fpeaking  intelligibly,  was  always,  and  ever  will  be,  the  fame. 
And  if  I  may  take  the  liberty  to  declare  my  fenfe  of  it,  herein  it  confifts : 
(1.)  That  a  man  ufe  no  words,  but  fuch  as  he  makes  the  figns  of  certain,  deter¬ 
mined  objects  of  his  mind,  in  thinking,  which  he  can  make  known  to  another. 
(2.)  Next,  that  he  ufe  the  fame  word  fteadily,  for  the  fign  of  the  fame,  im¬ 
mediate  objed  of  his  mind,  in  thinking.  ( 3 .)  That  he  join  thofe  words  together, 
in  propofitions,  according  to  the  grammatical  rules  of  that  language,  he  fpeaks 
in.  (4.)  That  he  unite  thofe  lentences,  in  a  coherent  difcourfe.  Thus,  and 
thus  only,  I  humbly  conceive,  any  one  may  preferve  himfelf  from  the  confines 
and  fufpicion  of  jargon,  whether  he  pleafes  to  call  thofe  immediate  objeds  of 
his  mind,  which  his  words  do,  or  fhould  (land  for,  ideas,  or  no. 

You  again  accufe  the  way  of  ideas,  to  make  a  common  nature  no  more  than 
a  common  name.  That,  my  Lord,  is  not  my  way,  by  ideas.  When  your 
Lordfhip  fhews  me,  where  I  have  faid  fo,  I  promife  your  Lordfhip  to  ftrike  it 
out :  and  the  like  I  promife,  when  you  fhew  me,  where  “  I  prefume  that  we 
a  are  not  to  judge  of  things,  by  the  general  principlesof  reafon,”  which  you  call 
my  fundamental  miftake.  “  Thefe  principles  of  reafon,  you  fay,  muff  be  the 
“  ftandard  to  mankind.”  If  they  are  of  l'uch  confequence,  would  it  not  have 
been  convenient,  we  fhould  have  been  inftruded,  fomething  more  particularly, 
about  them,  than  by  barely  being  told  their  name  ;  that  we  might  be  able  to 
know  what  are,  and  what  are  not  principles  of  reafon  ? 

Bu  t,  be  they  what  they  will,  becaufe  they  muff  be  the  ftandard  to  mankind, 
your  Lordfbip  fays,  “  you  fhall,  in  this  debate,  proceed  upon  the  following 
“  principles,  to  make  it,  appear,  that  the  difference,  between  nature  and  perfon, 

“  is  not  imaginary  and  fiditious  j  but  grounded  upon  the  real  nature  of  things.” 
With  fubmiffion,  my  Lord,  you  need  not  be  at  the  pains,  to  draw  up  your 
great  artillery,  of  fo  many  maxims,  where  you  meet  with  no  oppofition.  The 
thing  in  debate,  whether  in  this  debate,  or  no,  I  know  not,  but  what  led  into 
this  debate,  was  about  thefe  expreffions ;  “  one  common  nature,  in  feveral  indi- 
“  viduals ;  and  feveral  individuals,  in  one  common  nature :”  and  the  queflion, 

I  thought,  was,  whether  a  general,  or  common  nature,  could  be  in  particulars, 
i.  e.  exift  in  individuals  ?  But,  fince  your  Lordfhip  turns  your  artillery  againft 
thofe,  who  deny  that  there  is  any  foundation  of  diftindion,  between  nature 
and  perfon,  I  am  out  of  gun-fhot ;  for  I  am  none  of  thofe,  w'ho  ever  faid, 
or  thought,  there  was  no  foundation  of  diftindion  between  nature  and 
perfon. 

The  maxims  you  lay  down  in  the  following  paragraph,  are  to  make  me  un- 
derftand,  how  one  and  the  fame  and  diftind  may  confift  :  I  confels,  I  do  not  fee 
how  your  Lordfhip’s  words,  there,  at  all  make  it  out.  This,  indeed,  I  do  un- 
derftand,  that  feveral  particular  beings  may  have  a  conformity,  in  them,  to  one 
general,  abftrad  idea,  which  may,  if  you  pleafe,  be  called  their  general,  or  com¬ 
mon  nature :  but  how  that  idea,  or  general  nature,  can  be  the  fame  and  diftind, 
is  ftill  paft  my  comprehenfion. 

To  my  faying,  that  your  Lordfhip  had  not  told  me,  what  nature  is,  I  am 
told,  that  “  if  I  had  a  mind  to  underftand  you,  I  could  not  but  fee,  that  by 
“  nature  you  meant  the  fubjed  of  efiential  properties.”  A  lady  afking  a  learned 
phyfician  what  the  fpleen  was,  received  this  anfwer,  that  it  was  the  recepta¬ 
cle  of  the  melancholy  humour.  She  had  a  mind  to  underftand  what  the 
fpleen  was,  but,  by  this  definition  of  it,  found  herfelf  not  much  enlightened  j 
and,  therefore,  went  on  to  afk,  what  the  melancholy  humour  was :  and,  by 
the  dodor’s  anfwer,  found  that  the  fpleen  and  the  melancholy  humour  had  a 
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relation  one  to  another ;  but  what  the  fpleen  was,  file  knew  not  one  jot  better 
than  lhe  did  before,  he  told  her  any  thing  about  it.  My  Lord,  relative  defi¬ 
nitions  of  terms,  that  are  not  relative*  ufually  rdo  no  more,  than  lead  us  into 
a  circuit,  to  the  fame  place,  from  whence  we  fet  out,  and  there  leave  us  in  the 
fame  ignorance,  we  were  in  at  firth  So,  I  fear,  it  would  fall  out  with  me 
here,  it  I,  willing  as  I  am  to  underfband,  what  your  Lordthip  means,  by  na¬ 
ture,  fhould  gd  on  to  afk,  what  you  mean  by  efiential  properties  ? 

The  three  or  four  next  pages,  I  hope,  your  Lordlhip  does  not  think  contain  p  159-161. 
any  ferious  anfwer,  to  what  my  friend  laid,  concerning  Peter,  James,  -and  Lett.  2. 
John;  and  as  for  the  pleafantry  of  your  countryman,  I  fhall  not  pretend  to  1 32_I35* 
meddle  with  that,  fince  your  Lordfhip,  who  knows,  better  than  any  body,  his 
way  of  chopping  of  logick,  was  fain  to  give  it  off,  becaufe  it  was  growing  too 
rough.  What  work  fuch  a  dangerous  chopper  of  logick  would  make,  with  an 
argument,  that  fuppofed  the  names,  Peter,  James,  and  John,  to  ftand  for  men* 
and  then  without  fcruple  affirmed,  that  the  nature  of  men  was  in  them,  if  he 
were  let  loofe  upon  it,  who  can  tell  ?  efpecially,  if  he  might  have  the  liberty 
ftrenuoufly  to  ufe  the  phrafe,  “  for  his  life,”  and  to  obferve  what  a  turn  the 
chiming  of  words,  without  determined  ideas  annexed  to  them,  give  to  the  un- 
derftanding,  when  they  are  gone  deep  into  a  man’s  head,  and  pafs  there  for 
things. 

To  fhew,  that  the  common,  or  general,  nature  of  man  could  not  be  in 
Peter,  or  James,  I  alleged,  that  whatever  exifted  (as  whatever  was  in  Peter,  or 
James,  did)  was  particular ,  and  that  it  confounded  my  underftanding,  to  make 
a  general,  a  particular.  In  anfwer,  your  Lordfhip  tells  me,  that  to  make  me 
underhand  this,  you  had  told  me,  in  your  anfwer  to  my  firft  letter,  “  that  i64* 

<£  we  are  to  confider  beings,  as  God  had  ordered  them,  in  their  feveral  forts 
“  and  ranks,”  &c.  And  thereupon  you  afk  me,  “  why  it  was  not  anfwered 
“  in  the  proper  place  for  it  ?”  Anfw.  I  own,  I  am  not  always  fo  fortunate,  as  p 
to  fay  things  in  that,  which  your  Lordfhip  thinks  the  proper  place  ;  but  having 
been  rebuked  for  repetitions,  I  thought  your  Lordfhip  could  not  be  ignorant, 
that,  “  .1  had  confidered  beings,  as  God  had  ordered  them,  in  their  feveral 
“  forts  and  ranks,”  &c.  fince  you  could  not  but  have  read  thefe  words  of  mine  :  Eflay,  B.  iii. 

“  I  would  not  here  be  thought  to  forget,  much  lefs  to  deny,  that  nature,  in  c.  3.  §  13. 

“  the  production  of  things,  makes  feveral  of  them  alike.  There  is  nothing 
“  more  obvious,  efpecially  in  the  races  of  animals,  and  all  things  propagated 

“  by  feed,  &c.”  And  I  have  exprefied  my  fenfe  in  this  point,  fo  fully,  here* 

and  in  other  places,  particularly  B.  iii.  c.  6.  that  I  dare  leave  it  to  my  reader, 
without  any  farther  explication. 

Your  Lordfhip  farther  afks,  “  Is  not  that  a  real  nature,  which  is  the  fubjeCt  of  p.  x6^ 
ct  real  properties?  And  is  not  the  nature  really  in  thofe,  who  have  the  efiential 
“  properties  ?”  I  anfwer  to  both  thefe  quefiions,  Yes ;  fuch  as  is  the  reality  of  the 
fubjeCt,  fuch  is  the  reality  of  its  properties :  the  abftract,  general  idea  is  really 
in  the  mind  of  him,  that  has  it,  and  the  properties,  that  it  has,  are  really  and 
infeparabiy  annexed  to  it ;  iet  this  reality  be  whatever  your  Lordfhip  pleafes : 

But  this  will  never  prove,  that  this  general  nature  exifts  in  Peter,  or  James. 

Thofe  properties,  with  fubmiffion,  do  not,  as  your  Lordfhip  fuppofes,  exift:  in 
Peter  and  James  :  thofe  qualities,  indeed,  may  exift  in  them,  which  your  Lord- 
fhip  calls  properties ;  but  they  are  not  properties,  in  either  of  them,  but  are 
properties  only,  of  that  fpecific,  abftraCt  nature,  which  Peter  and  James,  for 
their  fuppofed  conformity  to  it,  are  ranked  under.  For  example,  rationality,  as 
much  a  property  as  it  is,  of  a  man,  is  no  property  of  Peter.  He  was  rational* 
a  good  part  of  his  life,  could  write  and  read,  and  was  a  fharp  fellow  at  a  bar¬ 
gain  ;  but  about  thirty,  a  knock  fo  altered  him,  that  for  thefe  twenty  years  paft 
he  has  been  able  to  do  none  of  thefe  things  :  there  is,  to  this  day,  not  fo  much 
appearance  of  reafon  in  him,  as  in  his  horfe,  or  monkey,  and  yet  he  is  Peter 
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Your  Lordfhip  afks,  <c  is  not  that  areal  nature,  that  is  the  fubjeCl  of  real  p 
ct  properties  ?  And  is  not  that  nature  really  in  thofe,  who  have  the  fame  eflen- 
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“  tial  properties  ?”  Give  me  leave,  I  befeech  you,  to  afk,  are  not  tliofe  diftindt, 
real  natures,  that  are  the  fubjedts  of  diftindt,  effential  properties  ?  For  example, 
the  nature  of  an  animal  is  the  fubjedt  of  effential  properties  of  an  animal,  with 
the  exclufion  of  thofe  of  a  man,  or  a  horfe  j  or  elfe  the  nature  of  an  animal, 
and  the  nature  of  a  man,  and  the  nature  of  a  horfe  would  be  the  fame  :  and  fo 
wherever  the  fubjedt  of  the  effential  properties  of  an  animal  is,  there  alfo  would 
be  the  fubjedt  of  the  effential  properties  of  a  man,  and  of  a  horfe  j  and  fo,  in 
effedt,  whatever  is  an  animal,  would  be  a  man  j  the  real  nature  of  an  animal, 
and  the  real  nature  of  a  man,  being  the  fame.  To  avoid  this,  there  is  no  other 
way  (if  this  reality,  your  Lordfhip  builds  fo  much  on,  be  any  thing,  beyond 
the  reality  of  two  abftradt  diftinct  ideas,  in  the  mind)  but  that  there  be  one  real 
nature  of  an  animal,  the  fubjedt  of  the  effential  properties  of  an  animal,  and 
another  real  nature  of  a  man,  the  fubjedt  of  the  effential  properties  of  a  man  :  both 
which  real  natures  muft  be  in  Peter, to  make  . him  a  man.  So  that  every  individual 
man,  or  beaft,  muft,  according  to  this  account,  have  two  real  natures  in  him, 
to  make  him  what  he  isj  nay,  if  this  be  fo,  two  will  not  ferve  the  turn. 
Bucephalus  muft  have  the  real  natures  of  ens,  or  beings  and  the  real  nature  of 
body,  and  the  real  nature  of  vivens,  and  the  real  nature  of  animal,  and  the 
real  nature  of  a  horfe,  i.  e.  five  diftindt  real  natures  in  him,  to  make  him 
Bucephalus  :  for  thefe  are  all  really  diftindt,  common  natures,  whereof  one  is  not 
the  fubjedt  of  precifely  the  fame  effential  properties  as  the  other.  This,  tho’  very 
hard  to  my  under ftanding,  muft  be  really  fo,  if  every  diftindt,  common,  or  ge¬ 
neral  nature,  be  a  real  being,  that  really  exifts  any  where,  but  in  the  underftand- 
ing :  “  common  nature,  taken  in  my  way  of  ideas,  your  Lordfhip  truly  fays, 
“  will  not  make  me  underftand  fuch  a  common  nature,  as  you  fpeak  of,  which 
“  fubfifts  in  feveral  individuals,  becaufe  I  can  have  no  ideas  of  real  fubftances,  but 
“  fuch  as  are  particular  ;  all  others  are  only  abftradt  ideas,  and  made  only  by 
“  the  adt  of  the  mind.”  But  what  your  Lordfhip  farther  promifes  there,  I  find, 
to  my  forrow,  does  not  hold,  viz.  that  in  your  Lordfhip’s  way  (as  far  as  you 
have  difcovered  it)  which  you  call  the  way  of  reafon,  “  I  may  come  to  a  bet- 
“  ter  underftanding  of  this  matter.” 

Your  Lordfhip,  in  the  next  paragraph,  declares  yourfelf  really  afhamed  to 
be  put  to  explain  thefe  things,  that,  which  you  had  faid,  being  fo  very  plain  and 
eafy:  and  yet  I  am  not  afhamed  to  own,  “  that,  for  my  life,”  I  cannot  un¬ 
derftand  them,  as  they  are  now  farther  explained.  Your  Lordfhip  thinks  it 
proved,  that  every  common  nature,  is  a  real  being  :  let  it  be  fo,  that  it  is  the 
fubjedt  of  real  properties,  and  that  thereby  it  is  demonflrated  to  be  a  real  being , 
this  makes  it  harder  for  me,  to  conceive,  that  this  common  nature  of  a  man, 
which  is  a  real  being,  and  but  one,  fhould  yet  be  really  in  Peter,  in  James,  and  in 
John.  Had  Amphitruo  been  able  to  conceive  this,  he  had  not  been  fo  much  puz¬ 
zled,  or  thought  Sofia  to  talk  idly,  when  he  told  him,  “  dcmi  ego  fum,  in- 
“  quam,  &  apud  te  adfum,  Sofia  idem.”  For  the  common  nature  of  man,  is  a 
real  being,  as  your  Lordfhip  fays,  and  Sofia  is  no  more :  and  he  that  can  con¬ 
ceive  any  one,  and  the  fame  real  being  to  be  in  divers  places  at  once,  can  have 
no  difficulty  to  conceive  it  of  another  real  being.  And  fo  Sofia  may  at  the 
fame  time  be  at  home,  and  with  his  matter  abroad  :  and  Amphitruo  might 
have  been  afhamed  to  demand  the  explication  of  fo  plain  a  matter  j  or  at  leaft, 
if  he  had  ftuck  a  little  at  here,  and  there,  too,  ought  he  not  to  have  been 
fatisfied,  as  foon  as  Sofia  had  told  him,  I  am  another  diftindt,  I,  here,  from  the 
fame  I,  that  I  was  there  ?  Which,  no  doubt,  Sofia  could  have  made  out :  let 
your  Lordfhip’s  countryman  chop  logick  with  him,  and  try  whether  he  cannot. 
Countryman.  But  how  is  it  poffible,  Sofia,  that  thou,  the  real  fame,  as  thou 
fay  eft,  fhould  be  at  home  and  here  too  ?  Sofia.  Very  eafily,  becaufe  I  am  really 
the  fame,  and  yet  diftindt.  Countrym,  How  can  this  be  ?  Sofia.  By  a  trick  that 
I  have.  Countrym.  Canft  thou  teach  me  the  trick  ?  Sofia.  Yes  j  ’tis  but  for 
thee  to  get  a  particular  fubfiftence,  proper  to  thy  real  felf,  at  home,  and  ano¬ 
ther  particular  fubfiftence,  proper  to  thy  fame  real  felf  abroad,  and  the  bufi- 
nefs  is  done  :  thou  wilt,  then,  eafily  be  the  fame  real  thing,  and  diftindt  from 
thyfelf  j  and  thou  mayeft  be,  in  as  many  places  together,  as  thou  canft  get  par¬ 
ticular 
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ticular  fubfiftences,  and  be  Still  the  fame,  one,  real  being.  Country m.  But 
what  is  that  particular  fubfiftence  ?  Sofia.  Hold  ye,  hold  ye,  friend,  that’s 
the  fecret !  I  thought  once  it  was  particular  exiftence,  but  that  I  find  is  an  in¬ 
effectual  drug,  and  will  not  do:  every  one  fees  it  will  not  make  the  fame  real 
being,  diftindt  from  itfelf ;  nor  bring  it  into  two  different  places  at  once,  and 
therefore  it  is  laid  afide,  and  fubfiftence  is  taken  to  do  the  feat.  Countrym. 

Exiftence,  my  boy’s  fchoolmafter,  made  me  understand,  the  other  day,  when 
my  grey  mare  foled.  For  he  told  me  that  a  horfe,  that  never  was  before,  be¬ 
gan  then  to  exift  ;  and  when  the  poor  foie  died,  he  told  me  the  fame  horfe 
ceafed  to  exift.  Sofia.  But  did  he  tell  thee,  what  became  of  the  real,  com¬ 

mon  nature  of  an  horfe,  that  was  in  it,  when  the  foie  died  ?  Countrym. 

No  :  but  this  I  know,  that  my  real  horfe,  was  really  deftroyed.  Sofia. 

There’s  now  thy  ignorance  !  So  much  of  thy  horfe,  as  had  a  real  exiftence,  was 
really  deftroyed,  that’s  true  :  but  there  was  Something  in  thy  horfe,  which  hav¬ 
ing  a  real,  particular  fubfiftence,  was  not  deftroyed  ;  nay,  and  the  beft  part  of  thy 
horfe  too :  for  it  was  that,  which  had  in  it  all  thofe  properties,  that  made  thy 
horfe  better  than  a  broomftick.  Countrym.  Thou  tell’ft  me  wonders  of  this 
fame,  lubfiftence  ;  what,  I  pray  thee,  is  it  ?  Sofia.  I  beg  your  pardon  for 
that ;  it  is  the  very  philofopher’s  ftone  ;  thofe  who  are  adepti,  and  can  do  ftrange 
things  with  it,  are  wifer  than  to  tell  what  it  is.  Countrym.  Where  may  it 
be  bought,  then  ?  Sofia.  That  I  know  not :  but  I  will  tell  thee,  where  thou 
mayeft  meet  with  it.  Countrym.  Where  ?  Sofia.  In  fome  of  the  Shady 
thickets  of  the  Schoolmen  j  and  ’tis  worth  the  looking  after.  For  if  particular 
fubfiftence  has  fuch  a  power,  over  a  real  being,  as  to  make  one  and  the  fame 
real  being,  to  be  diftindt,  and  in  divers  places,  at  once,  it  may  perhaps  be  able 
to  give  thee  an  account,  what  becomes  of  that  real  nature  of  thy  horfe,  after  thy 
horfe  is  dead  ;  and  if  thou  canft  but  find,  whither  that  retires,  who  knows  but 
thou  mayft  get  as  ufeful  thing,  as  thy  horfe,  again  ?  Since  to  that  real  nature  of 
thy  horfe,  infeparably  adheres  the  Shape,  and  motion,  and  other  properties  of 
thy  horfe. 

I  hope,  my  Lord,  your  countryman  will  not  be  difpleafed  to  have  met  with 
Sofia  to  chop  logick  with,  who,  I  think,  has  made  it  as  intelligible,  how  his 
real  Self  might  be  the  fame,  and  diftindt,  and  be  really,  in  diftindt  places,  at 
once,  by  the  help  of  a  particular  fubfiftence,  proper  to  him,  in  each  place  j  as 
it  is  intelligible,  how  any  real  being,  under  the  name  of  a  common  nature,  or 
under  any  other  name,  bellowed  upon  it,  may  be  the  fame  and  diftindt,  and 
really  be  in  divers  places,  at  once,  by  the  help  of  a  particular  fubfiftence,  proper 
to  each  of  thofe  diftindt  fames.  At  leaft,  if  I  may  anfwer  for  myfelf,  I  under¬ 
stand  one  as  well  as  the  other  :  and  if  my  head  be  turned  from  common  fenfe 
(as  I  find  your  LordShip  very  apt  to  think)  fo  that  it  is  great  news  to  you,  that  p.  169. 

I  underftand  any  thing ;  if  in  my  way  of  ideas,  I  cannot  underftand  words, 
that  appear  to  me,  either  to  Stand  for  no  ideas,  or  to  be  fo  joined,  that 
they  put  inconfiftent  ideas  together ;  I  think  your  LordShip  ufes  me  right  to 
turn  me  off  for  defperate,  and  “  leave  me,  as  you  do,  to  the  reader’s  under-  p-  i69- 

“  Standing.”  .  _ 

To  your  LordShip’s  many  queftions,  concerning  men  and  drills,  in  the 
paragraph,  where  you  begin  to  explain,  what  my  friend  and  I  found  difficult,  in 
your*  difeourfe,  concerning  perfonj  I  anfwer,  that  thefe  two  names,  man  and  P.  169, 170. 
dfill,  are  perfedtly  arbitrary,  whether  founded  on  real,  diftindt  properties,  or  no ; 
fo  perfedtly  arbitrary,  that,  if  men  had*  pleafed,  drill  might  have  flood  for 
what  man  now  does,  and  vice  verfa.  I  anfwer,  further,  that  thefe  two  names 
Stand  for  two  abftradt  ideas,  which  are  (to  thofe,  who  know  what  they  mean, 
by  thefe  two  names)  the  diftindt  effences  of  two  diftindt  kinds ;  and  as  particular 
existences,  or  things  existing,  are  found  by  men  (who  know  what  they  mean, 
by  thefe  names)  to  agree  to  either  of  thofe  ideas,  which  thefe  names  Stand 
for  ;  thefe  names  refpedtively  are  applied  to  thofe  particular  things,  and  the  things 
faid'tobe  of  that  kind.  This  I  have  fo  fully  and  at  large  explained,  in  my  Ef- 
fay  that  I  Should  have  thought  it  needlefs  to  have  faid  any  thing  again  of  it 
Vol.  I.  7  H  here- 
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here,  had  it  not  been  to  {hew  my  readinefs  to  anfwer  any  queftions,  you  {hall 
be  pleafed  to  afk,  concerning  any  thing  I  have  writ,  which  your  Lordfhip  either 
finds  difficult,  or  has  forgot. 

Vind.  p.259.  In  the  next  place,  your  Lordffiip  comes  to  clear  what  you  had  faid,  in  an¬ 
swer  to  this  queftion,  put  by  yourlelf,  “  what  is  this  distinction  of  Peter,  James, 
Ibid.  “  ancj  John,  founded  upon  ?”  To  which  you  anfwered,  “  that  they  may  be 
<c  distinguished  from  each  other,  by  our  lenfes,  as  to  difference  of  features,  dif- 
“  tance  of  place,  &c.  But  that  is  not  all ;  for  Suppofing  there  was  no  external 
“  difference,  yet  there  is  a  difference  between  them,  as  feveral  individuals,  in  the 
“  Same  common  nature.”  Thefe  words,  when  my  friend  and  I  came  to  con- 
P.  1 7  r.  fider,  we  owned,  as  your  LordShip  here  takes  notice,  that  we  could  understand, 
no  more  by  them,  but  this  ;  “  that  the  ground  of  diftinCtion,  between  Several 
“  individuals,  in  the  fame  common  nature,  is,  that  they  are  feveral  individuals 
Ibid.  “  in  the  fame  common  nature.”  Hereupon  your  LordShip  tells  me,  “  the 
<c  queSlion  now  is,  what  this  diStin&ion  is  founded  upon  ?  whether  on  our  ob- 
“  ferving  the  difference  of  features,  distance  of  place,  6cc.  or  on  fome  antecedent 
“  ground  ?” 

Pursuant  hereunto,  as  if  this  were  the  question,  you,  in  the  next  paragraph, 
(as  far  as  I  can  understand  it)  make  the  ground  of  the  distinction  between  thefe 
Ibid,  individuals,  or  the  principium  individuationis,  to  be  the  union  of  the  foul  and 
body.  But  with  fubmiflion,  my  Lord,  the  question  is,  whether  I  and  my  friend 
were  to  blame ;  becaufe,  when  your  Lordffiip,  in  the  words  above-cited,  having 
removed  all  other  grounds  of  distinction,  faid,  “  there  was  yet  a  difference,  be- 
“  tween  Peter  and  James,  as  feveral  individuals  in  the  fame  common  nature 
we  could  underhand  no  more  by  it,  but  this,  “  that  the  ground  of  distinction 
“  between  feveral  individuals  in  the  Same  common  nature,  is,  that  they  are  l'e- 
u  veral  individuals  in  the  fame  common  nature.” 

Let  the  ground,  that  your  Lordffiip  now  afligns  of  the  distinction  of  indivi¬ 
duals,  be  what  it  will,  or  let  what  you  fay  be  as  clear,  as  you  pleafe,  viz.  That 
the  ground  of  their  distinction  is  in  the  union  of  foul  and  body ;  it  will,  I  hum¬ 
bly  conceive,  be  neverthelefs  true,  that  what  you  Said  before,  might  amount  to 
no  more  but  this,  “  that  the  ground  of  the  distinction  between  feveral  indi- 
“  viduals,  in  the  fame  common  nature,  is,  that  they  are  feveral  individuals 
“  in  the  fame  common  nature and  therefore,  we  might  not  be  to  blame 
for  fo  understanding  it.  For  the  words,  which  our  understandings  were,  then, 
employed  about,  were  thofe,  which  you  had  there  faid,  and  not  thofe,  which  you 
would  fay  five  months  after :  tho’  I  mutt  own,  that  thofe,  which  your  Lord- 
P.  171-173.  Ship  here  Says,  concerning  the  distinction  of  individuals,  leave  it  as  much  in  the 
dark  to  me,  as  what  you  faid  before.  But,  perhaps,  I  do  not  understand  your 
LordShip’s  words  right ;  becaufe  I  conceive  that  the  principium  individuationis 
is  the  fame,  in  all  the  feveral  fpecics  of  creatures,  men  as  well  as  others  j  and 
therefore,  if  the  union  of  foul  and  body  be  that,  which  distinguishes  two 
individuals,  in  the  human  fpecies,  one  from  another,  I  know  not  how  two  cher¬ 
ries,  or  two  atoms  of  matter,  can  be  diStinCt  individuals ;  fince,  I  think,  there  is, 
in  them,  no  union  of  a  foul  and  body.  And,  upon  this  ground,  it  will  be 
very  hard  to  tell,  what  made  the  foul  and  the  body  individuals  (as  certainly  they 
were)  before  their  union. 

But  I  Shall  leave  what  your  Lordffiip  fays,  concerning  this  matter,  to  the 
examination  of  thofe,  whole  health  and  leifure  allows  them  more  time,  than 
I  have,  for  this  weighty  question,  wherein  the  distinction  of  two. men,  or  two 
cherries,  confifts  :  for  I  fear,  I  Should  make  your  LordShip’s  countryman  a  little 
wonder  again,  to  find  a  grave  philofopher  make  a  ferious  question  of  it. 

P.  173,174.  To  your  next  paragraph,  I  anfwer,  that  if  the  true  idea  of  a  perfbn, 
or  the  true  Signification  of  the  word,  perfon,  lies  in  this,  that  fuppofing 
there  was  no  other  difference,  in  the  leveral  individuals,  of  the  fame  kind ; 
yet  there  is  a  difference  between  them  as  Several  individuals  in  the  fame 
common  nature  ;  it  will  follow  from  hence,  that  the  name,  perSon,  will 
agree  to  Bucephalus  and  Podargus,  as  well  to  Alexander  and  HeCtor.  But  whe¬ 
ther  this  conlequence  will  agree,  with  what  your  LordShip  fays,  concerning 
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perfon,  in  another  place,  I  am  not  concerned j  I  am  only  anfwerable  for  this 
confequence. 

Your  Lordfhip  is  pleafed  here  to  call  my  endeavour  to  find  out  the  meahing  P.  173, 
of  your  words*  as  you  had  put  them  together,  “  trifling  exceptions.”  To  which 
I  muft  lay,  that  I  am  heartily  forry,  that  either  my  underftanding,  or  your 
Lordfhip’s  way  of  writing,  obliges  me  fo  often  to  fuch  trifling.  I  cannot,  as 
I  have  laid,  anfwer  to  what  I  do  not  underftand ;  and  I  hope,  here,  my  trifling, 
in  fearching  out  your  Lordfhip’s  meaning,  was  not  much  out  of  the  way,  be- 
caufe,  I  think,  every  one  will  fee,  by  the  heps  I  took,  that  the  fenfe  I  found 
out  by  it,  was  that  which  your  words  implied  ;  and  your  Lord/hip  does  not 
difown  it,  but  only  replies,  that  I  fhould  not  have  drawn  that,  which  was  the 
natural  confequence  from  it,  becaufe  that  confequence  would  not  well  confift 
with  what  you  had  faid,  in  another  place. 

What  your  Lordlhip  adds  farther*  to  clear  your  faying,  “  that  an  indivi- p.  174, 175. 
“  dual,  intelligent  fubftance  is  rather  fuppofed  to  the  making  of  a  perfon,  than 
tc  the  proper  definition  of  it  tho’,  in  your  definition  of  perfon,  you  put  a 
compleat,  intelligent  fubftance  ;  muft  have  its  effedl  upon  others  underftahdings : 

I  muft  fuffer  under  the  fhort-fightednefs  of  my  own*  who  neither  underftood 
it,  as  it  flood  in  your  firft  anfwer,  nor  do  I  now,  as  it  is  explained  in  your 
fecond. 

Your  Lordlhip  being  here*  as  you  fay,  come  to  the  end  of  this  debate,  I  P.  176, 
fhould  here  have  ended  too  j  and  it  was  time,  my  letter  being  grown  already 
to  too  great  a  bulk :  but  I  being  ingaged,  by  promife,  to  anfwer  fome  things, 
in  your  firft  letter,  which,  in  my  reply  to  it,  I  had  omitted*  I  now  come  to 
them,  and  fhall  endeavour  to  give  your  Lordfhip  fatisfa&ion  in  thofe  points ; 
tho’  to  make  room  for  them,  I  leave  out  a  great  deal  that  I  had  writ,  in  anfwer 
to  this  your  Lordftiip’s  fecond  letter.  And  if,  after  all,  my  anfwer  feems  too 
long,  I  muft  beg  your  Lordfhip,  and  my  reader  to  excufe  it,  and  impute  it  to 
thofe  occafions  of  length,  which  I  have  mentioned  in  more  places  than  one,  as 
they  have  occurred. 

The  original  and  main  queftion,  between  your  Lordfhip  and  me,  being, 

«  whether  there  were  any  thing  in  my  Effay  repugnant  to  the  doCtrine  of  the 
“  Trinity  ?”  I  endeavoured,  by  examining  the  grounds  and  manner  of  your 
Lordfhip’s  drawing  my  book  into  that  controverfy,  to  bring  that  queftion  to  a 
decifion.  And,  therefore,  in  my  anfwer  to  your  Lordfhip’s  firft  letter,  I  infilled 
particularly,  on  what  had  a  relation  to  that  point.  This  method  your  Lordfhip, 
in  your  fecond  letter,  cenfured,  as  if  it  contained  only  perfonal  matters,  which 
were  fit  to  be  laid  afide.  And,  by  mixing  new  matter,  and  charging  my  book 
with  new  accufations,  before  the  firft  was  made  out,  avoided  the  decifion  of 
what  was,  in  debate,  between  us ;  a  ftrong  prefumption  to  me,  that  your  Lord¬ 
fhip  had  little  to  fay,  to  fupport  what  began  the  controverfy,  which  you  were 
fo  willing  to  have  me  let  fall ;  whilft,  on  the  other  fide,  my  filence  to  other 
points,  which  I  had  promifed  an  anfwer  to,  was  often  reflected  on*  and  I  re¬ 
buked  for  not  anfwering  in  the  proper  place. . 

Your  Lordfhip’s  calling  upon  me,  on  this  occafion,  fhall  not  be  loft;  it  is 
fit  your  expectation  fhould  be  fatisfied,  and  your  objections  confidered ;  which, 
for  the  reafons  above-mentioned,  were  not  examined  in  my  former  anfwer : 
and  which,  whether  true,  or  falfe,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  make  nothing  for,  or 
againft,  the  doCtrine  of  the  Trinity.  I  fhall,  therefore,  confider  them  barely, 
as  fo  many  philofophical  queftions,  and  endeavour  to  fhew  your  Lordfhip 
where,  and  upon  what  grounds  it  is  I  flick ;  and  what  it  is*  that  hinders  me 
from  the  fatisfaCtion,  it  would  be  to  me,  to  be  in  every  one  of  them  of  your 
mind. 

Your  Lordfhip  tells  me,  “  whether  I  do  own  fubftance,  or  not,  is  not  the  Anfwer  r. 
c*  point  before  us ;  but  whether,  by  virtue  of  thefe  principles,- 1  can  come  to  P-  7- 
«  any  certainty  of  reafon  about  it.  And  your  Lordfhip  fays,  the  very  places, 

“  I  produce,  do  prove  the  contrary ;  which  you  fhall,  therefore,  fet  down,  in 
«  my  own  words,  both  as  to  corporeal  and  fpiritual  fubftances.” 

J  Here 
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Anfwer  I. 
P-  13- 


Anfwer  i. 
P*  *3- 


Anfwer  i. 

p.  7,  8. 


Anfwer  i. 
p.  7. 


Anfwfer  1. 
p.  6. 


Hfi re  again,  my  Lord,  I  muft  beg  your  pardon,  that  I  do  not  diftindtiy 
comprehend  your  meaning  in  thefe  words,  viz.  “  that,  by  virtue  of  thefe  prin- 
“  ciples,  one  cannot  come  to  certainty  of  reafon,  about  fubftance  for  it  is  not 
very  clear  to  me,  whether  your  Lordfhip  means,  that  ,we  cannot  come  to  cer¬ 
tainty,  that  there  is  fuch  a  thing  in  the  world,  as  fubftance ;  or,  whether  we 
cannot  make  any  other  propoiition,  about  fubftance,  of  which  we  can  be  cer¬ 
tain  ;  or  whether  we  cannot,  by  my  principles,  eftablifh  any  idea  of  fubftance, 
of  which  we  can  be  certain.  For  to  come  to  certainty  of  reafon,  about  fub¬ 
ftance,  may  lignify  either  of  thefe,  which  are  far  different  propolitions :  and  I 
fhall  wafte  your  Lordfhip’s  time,  my  reader’s,  and  my  own  (neither  of  which 
would  I  willingly  do)  by  taking  it  in  one  fenfe,  when  you  mean  it  in  another, 
left  I  fhould  meet  with  fome  fuch  reproof  as  this ;  that  “  I  mifreprefent  your 
tc  meaning,  or  might  have  underftood  it,  if  I  had  a  mind  to  it,”  &c.  And, 
therefore,  cannot  but  wifh,  that  you  had  fo  far  condefcended  to  the  flownefs  of 
my  apprehenfion,  as  to  have  given  me  your  fenfe  fo  determined,  that  I  might 
not  trouble  you  with  anfwers,  to  what  was  not  your  precife  meaning. 

To  avoid  it,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  and  to  find  in  what  fenfe,  I  was  here  to 
take  thefe  words,  “  come  to  no  certainty  of  reafon,  about  fubftance,”  I  looked 
into  what  followed,  and  when  I  came  to  the  13  th  page,  I  thought  I  had  there 
got  a  clear  explication  of  your  Lordfhip’s  meaning,  and  that  by  no  certainty  of 
reafon  about  fubftance,  your  Lordfhip  here  meant  no  certain  idea  of  fubftance. 
Your  Lordfhip’s  words  are,  “  I  do  not  charge  them”  (i.  e.  me,  as  one  of  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  new  way  of  reafoning)  “  with  difcarding  the  notion  of  fubftance, 
“  becaufe  they  have  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  it ;  but,  becaufe,  upon  thofe  prin- 
“  ciples,  there  can  be  no  certain  idea,  at  all,  of  it.”  Here  I  thought  myfelf 
fure,  and  that  thefe  words  plainly  interpreted  the  meaning  of  your  propofition, 
p.  7.  to  be,  “  that,  upon  my  principles,  there  can  be  no  certain  idea,  at  all,  of 
“  fubftance.”  But,  before  I  came  to  the  end  of  that  paragraph,  I  found  my 
myfelf  at  a  lofs  again ;  for  that  paragraph  goes  on,  in  thefe  words :  “  whereas 
“  your  Lordfhip  aflerts  it  to  be  one  of  the  moft  natural  and  certain  ideas  in  our 
“  minds,  becaufe  it  is  a  repugnance  to  our  firft  conception  of  things,  that  modes, 
tC  or  accidents,  fhould  fubfift  by  themfelves  ;  and,  therefore,  you  faid,  the 
tc  rational  idea  of  fubftance  is  one  of  the  firft  ideas,  in  our  minds :  and  how- 
“  ever  imperfect  and  obfcure  our  notion  be,  yet  we  are  as  certain  that  fub- 
“  ftances  are,  and  muft  be,  as  that  there  are  any  beings  in  the  world.”  Here 
the  certainty,  which  your  words  feem  to  mean,  is  “  certainty  of  the  being  of 
“  fubftance.” 

In  this  fenfe,  therefore,  I  fhall  take  it,  till  your  Lordfhip  (hall  determine  it 
otherwife :  and  the  reafon,  why  I  take  it  fo,  is,  becaufe  what  your  Lordfhip 
goes  on  to  lay,  feems  to  me  to  look  moft  that  way.  The  propofition,  then, 
that  your  Lordfhip  undertakes  to  prove,  is  this;  “  that,  by  virtue  of  my  prin- 
“  ciples,  we  cannot  come  to  any  certainty  of  reafon,  •  that  there  is  any  fuch 
“  thing  as  fubftance :”  and  your  Lordfhip  tells  me,  “  that  the  very  places  I  pro- 
“  duce  do  prove  the  contrary ;  which  you,  therefore,  will  fet  down,  in  my 
“  own  words,  both  as  to  corporeal  and  fpiritual  fubftances.” 

The  firft  your  Lordfhip  brings,  are  thefe  words  of  mine  :  “  When  we  talk, 
“  or  think,  of  any  particular  fort  of  corporeal  fubftances,  as  horfe,  ftone,  &c. 
“  tho’  the  idea  we  have  of  either  of  them  be  but  the  complication,  or  collection, 
“  of  thofe  feveral,  fimple  ideas  of  fenfible  qualities,  which  we  ufe  to  find  united 
tc  in  the  thing,  called  horfe  or  ftone ;  yet,  becaufe  we  cannot  conceive  how 
“  they  fhould  fubfift  alone,  nor  one  in  another,  we  fuppofe  them  exifting  in, 
“  and  fupported  by  fome  common  fubjedt ;  which  fupport  we  denote  by  the 
“  name,  fubftance ;  tho’  it  be  certain,  we  have  no  clear  and  diftindt  idea  of 
“  that  thing,  we  fuppofe  a  fupport.”  And  again, 

“  The  fame  happens  concerning  the  operations  of  the  mind,  viz.  think- 
<c  ing,  reafoning,  fearing,  &c.  which  we  confidering,  not  to  fubfift  of  them- 
<c  felves,  nor  apprehending,  how  they  can  belong  to  body,  or  be  produced  by 
“  it,  we  are  apt  to  think  thefe  the  adtions  of  fome  other  fubftance,  which 

“  we 
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**  we  call  fpirit  j  whereby  yet  it  is  evident,  that  having  no  other  idea,  or  no- 
“  tion,  of  matter,  but  fomething,  wherein  thofe  many  fenfible  qualities,  which 
“  affedt  our  fenfes,  do  fubfift  j  by  fuppofing  a  fubftance,  wherein  thinking, 

“  knowing,  doubting,  and  a  power  of  moving,  &c.  do  fubfift  j  we  have  as 
“  clear  a  notion  of  the  nature,  or  fubftance,  of  fpirit,  as  we  have  of  body  j 
“  the  one  being  fuppofed  to  be  (without  knowing  what  it  is)  the  fubftratum  to 
“  thofe  iimple  ideas,  we  have  from  without  j  and  the  other  fuppofed  (with 
“  alike  ignorance  of  what  it  is)  to  be  the  fubftratum  to  thofe  operations,  which 
“  we  experiment  in  ourfelves.” 

But  how  thefe  words  prove,  “  that,  upon  my  principles,  we  cannot  come 
“  to  any  certainty  of  reafon,  that  there  is  any  fuch  thing,  as  fubftance,  in  the 
“  world  f’  I  confefs  I  do  not  fee,  nor  has  your  Lordfhip,  as  I  humbly  conceive, 
fhewn.  And  I  think  it  would  be  a  hard  matter,  from  thefe  words  of  mine, 
to  make  a  fyllogifm,  whofe  conclufion  fhould  be,  ergo,  “  from  my  principles 
“  we  cannot  come  to  any  certainty  of  reafon,  that  there  is  any  fubftance  in  the 
“  world.’* 

Your  Lordfhip,  indeed,  tells  me,  that  I  fay,  “that  thefe  and  the  like  Anfwer  r. 
“  fafhions  of  fpeaking,  that  fubftance  is  always  fuppofed  fomething  j”  and  P-  9- 
grant  that  I  fay  over  and  over,  that  fubftance  is  fuppofed :  but  that,  your  Lord- 
ihip  fays,  is  not  what  you  looked  for,  but  fomething  in  the  way  of  certainty, 
by  reafon. 

What  your  Lordfhip  looks  for,  is  not,  I  find,  always  eafy  for  me  to  guefs. 

But  what  I  brought  that,  and  fome  other  paffages,  to  the  fame  purpofe,  for, 
out  of  my  Efiay,  that,  I  think,  they  prove,  viz.  that  “  I  did  not  difeard,  nor 
“  almoft  difeard  fubftance  out  of  the  reafonable  part  of  the  world for  he,  that 
fuppofes,  in  every  fpecies  of  material  beings,  fubftance,  to  be  always  fomething, 
doth  not  difeard,  or  almoft  difeard,  it  out  of  the  world,  or  deny  any  fuch 
thing  to  be.  The  paffages  alleged,  I  think,  prove  this  j  which  was  all  I  brought 
them  for.  And,  if  they  fhould  happen  to  prove  no  more,  I  think,  you  can 
hardly  infer  from  thence,  “  that,  therefore,  upon  my  principles,  we  can  come 
“  to  no  certainty,  that  there  is  any  fuch  thing,  as  fubftance,  in  the  world.” 

YouR  Lordfhip  goes  on  to  infill  mightily,  upon  my  fuppofing ;  and  to  thefe  Anfwer  i. 
words  of  mine,  “  we  cannot  conceive,  how  thefe  fenfible  qualities  fhould  fub-  P*  9* 

“  fill  alone  ;  and,  therefore,  we  fuppofe  a  fubftance  to  fupport  them,”  your 
Lordfhip  replies,  “  it  is  but  fuppofing  ftill ;  becaufe  we  cannot  conceive  it  other- 
«  wife ;  but  what  certainty  follows  from  not  being  barely  able  to  conceive  ?” 

Anfw.  The  fame  certainty  that  follows  from  the  repugnancy,  to  our  firft  concep¬ 
tions  of  things,  upon  which  your  Lordfhip  grounds  the  relative  idea  of  fub¬ 
ftance.  Your  words  are,  “it  is  a  mere  effedt  of  reafon,  becaufe  it  is  a  repug-  Anfwer  i. 
«  nancy  to  our  firft  conceptions  of  things,  that  modes,  or  accidents,  fhould p*  25 * 

“  fubfift  by  themfelves.”  Your  Lordfhip  then,  if  I  underftand  your  reafoning 
here,  concludes,  that  there  is  fubftance,  “  becaufe  it  is  a  repugnancy  to  our  con- 
“  ceptions  of  things”  (for  whether  that  repugnancy  be  to  our  firft,  or  fecond 
conceptions,  I  think  that  is  all  one)  “  that  modes,  or  accidents,  fhould  fubfift 
“  by  themfelves ;”  and  I  conclude  the  fame  thing,  becaufe  we  cannot  conceive 
how  fenfible  qualities  fhould  fubfift  by  themfelves.  Now  what  the  difference  of 
certainty  is,  from  a  repugnancy  to  our  conceptions,  and  from  our  not  being  able 
to  conceive ;  I  confefs,  my  Lord,  I  am  not  acute  enough  to  difeern.  And,  there¬ 
fore,  it  feems  to  me,  that  I  have  laid  down  the  fame  certainty  of  the  being  of 
fubftance,  that  your  Lordfhip  has  done. 

Your  Lordfhip  adds,  “are  there  not  multitudes  of  things,  which  we  are  Anfwer  1 , 
«  not  able  to  conceive  ?  and  yet  it  would  not  be  allowed  us  to  fuppofe,  what  P-  9- 
«  we  think  fit,  upon  that  account.”  Anfw.  Your  Lordfhip’s  is  certainly  a  very 
juft  rule  j  it  is  pity  it  does  not  reach  the  cafe.  “  But,  becaufe  it  is  not  allowed 
“  us  to  fuppofe,  what  we  think  fit,  in  things,  which  we  are  not  able  to  con- 
“  ceive  it  does  not,  therefore,  follow,  that  we  may  not  with  certainty  fup¬ 
pofe,  or  infer,  that  which  is  a  natural  and  undeniable  confequence  of  fuch  an 
inability  to  conceive,  as  I  call  it,  or  repugnancy  to  our  conceptions,  as  you  call 
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it.  We  cannot  conceive  the  foundation  of  Harlem  church  to  {land  upon  nor¬ 
thing  ;  but,  becaufe  it  is  not  allowed  us  to  fuppofe  what  we  think  fit,  viz.  that 
it  is  laid  upon  a  rock  of  diamond,  or  fupported  by  faries,  yet  I  think  all  the 
world  will  allow  the  infallible  certainty  of  this  fuppofition  from  thence,  that  it 
refts  upon  fomething.  This  I  take  to  be  the  prefent  cafe ;  and,  therefore,  your 
next  words,  I  think,  do  lefs  concern  Mr.  L.  than  my  Lord  B.  of  W.  I  {hall 
fet  them  down,  that  the  reader  may  apply  them,  to  which  of  the  two  he  thinks 
they  moil  belong.  They  are,  “  I  could  hardly  conceive  that  Mr.  L.  would 
“  have  brought  fuch  evidence  as  this  againft  himfelf ;  but  I  muft  fuppofe  fome 
“  unknown  fubftratum,  in  this  cafe.”  For  thefe  words,  that  your  Lordfhip 
has  lafl  quoted  of  mine,  do  not  only  not  prove,  “  that,  upon  my  principles  we 
“  cannot  come  to  any  certainty,  that  there1  is  any  fuch  thing,  as  fubftance,  in 
“  the  world  ;”  but  prove  the  contrary,  that  there  muft  certainly  be  fubftance 
in  the  world  ;  and,  upon  the  very  fame  grounds,  that  pur  Lordlhip  takes  it  to 
be  certain.  •  -  *  *  '  .  '  . 

Your  next  paragraph,  which  is  to  the  fame  purpofe,  I  have  read,  more  than 
once,  and  can  never  forbear,  as  often  as. I  read  it,  to  wifh  mylelf  young  again  ; 
or  that  a  liveliness  of  fancy,  fuitable  to  that  age,  would  teach  me  to  fport  with 
words,  for  the  diverfion  of  my  readers.  This  I  find  your  Lordfhip  thinks  fo' 
neceflary,  to  the  quickning  of  controverfy,  that  you  will  not  truft  the  debate, 
to  the  greatnefs  of  your  learning,  nor  the  gravity  of  your  fubjedt,  without 
it,  whatever  authority  the  dignity  of  your  character  might  give,  to  what  your 
Lordfhip  fays  :  for  you,  having  quoted  thefe  words  of  mine ;  “  as  long  as 
“  there  is  any  fimple  idea,  or  fenfible  quality  left,  according  to  my  way  of 
“  arguing,  fubftance  cannot  be  difearded ;  becaufe  all  fimple  ideas,  all  fenfible 
“  qualities,  carry  with  them  the  fuppofition  of  a  fubftratum,  to  exift  in,  and  a 
“  fubftance,  wherein  they  inhere;”  you  add,  “  what  is  the  meaning  of  carry- 
“  ing  with  them  a  fuppofition  of  a  fubftratum,  and  a  fubftance  ?  Have  thefe 
“  fimple  ideas  the  notion  of  a  fubftance  in  them?  No,  but  they  carry  it  with 
“  them:  How  fo  ?  Do  fenfible  qualities  carry  a  corporeal  fubftance  along  with 
“  them?  Then  a  corporeal  fubftance  muft  be  intromitted  by  the  fenfes,  together 
“  with  them:  no,  but  they  carry  the  fuppofition  with  them ;  and,  truly,  that 
“  is  burden  enough  for  them.  But  which  way  do  they  carry  it  ?  It  feems,  it 
“  is  only,  becaufe  we  cannot  conceive  it  other  wife  :  What  is  this  conceiving  ? 
“  It  may  be  faid,  it  is  an  a£t  of  the  mind,  not  built  on  fimple  ideas,  but  lies  in 
<f  the  comparing  the  ideas  of  accident  and  fubftance  together  ;  and,  from  thence, 
“  finding  that  an  accident  muft  carry  fubftance  along  with  it :  but  this  will  not 
“  clear  it ;  for  the  ideas  of  accidents  are  fimple  ideas,  and  carry  nothing  along 
“  with  them,  but  the  impreflion  made  by  fenfible  objects.  ” 

In  this  paflage,  I  conclude,  your  Lordfhip  had  fome  regard  to  the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  that  part  of  your  readers,  who  would  be  thought  men,  as  well  by 
being  rifible,  as  rational  creatures.  For  I  cannot  imagine,  you  meant  this  for 
anargument ;  if  you  did,  I  have  this  plain  fimple  anfwer,  that,  “  by  carrying  with 
“  them  a  fuppofition,”  I  mean,  according  to  the  ordinary  import  of  the  phrafe, 
that  fenfible  qualities  imply  a  fubftratum,  to  exift  in.  And,  if  your  Lordfhip 
pleafe  to  change  one  of  thefe  equivalent  exprefiions,  into  the  other,  all  the  argu¬ 
ment  here,  I  think,  will  be  at  an  end :  what  will  become  of  the  fport  and 
fmiling,  I  will  not  anfwer. 

Hitherto,  I  do  not  fee  any  thing,  in  my  words,  brought  by  your  Lord¬ 
fhip  that  proves,  “  that,  upon  my  principles,  we  can  come  to  no  certainty  of 
“  reafon,  that  there  is  fubftance  in  the  world  ;”  but  the  contrary. 

Your  Lordfhip’s  next  words  are  to  tell  the  world,  that  my  fimile,  about  the 
elephant  and  tortoife,  “  is  to  ridicule  the  notion  of  fubftance,  and  the  European 
“  philofophers  for  aflerting  it.”  But,  if  your  Lordfhip  pleafe  to  turn  again,  to 
!.  my  Eflay,  you  will  find  thofe  paflages  were  not  intended  to  ridicule  the  notion  of 
fubftance,  or  thofe  who  aflerted  it,  whatever  that,  it,  fignifies  :  but  to  {hew,  that 
tho’  fubftance  did  fupport  accidents,  yet  philofophers,  who  had  found  fuch  a 
fupport  neceflary,  had  no  more  a  clear  idea,  of  what  that  fupport  was,  than 
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the  Indian  had,  of  that,  which  fupported  his  tortoife,  tho’  fure  he  was,  it  was 
fotnething.  Had  your  pen,  which  quoted  fo  fuch  of  the  nineteenth  fedion  Anfwer,  i. 
of  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  my  fecond  book,  but  fet  down  the  remaining  line  P*  II* 
and  a  half  of  that  paragraph,  you  would,  by  thefe  words,  which  follow  there, 

“  fo  that,  of  fubftance,  we  have  no  idea,  of  what  it  is,  but  only  a  confufed  and 
“  obfeure  one  of  what  it  does  j”  have  put  it  pall  doubt,  what  I  meant.  But 
your  Lordihip  was  pleafed  to  take  only  thofe,  which  you  thought  would  ferve 
belt  to  your  purpofe ;  and  I  crave  leave  to  add,  now,  thefe  remaining  ones,  to 
(hew  my  reader  what  was  mine. 

’Tis  to  the  fame  purpofe,  I  ufe  the  fame  illuftration  again,  in  that  other  place,  b.  2.  c.  23.’ 
which  you  are  pleafed  to  cite  likewife  j  which  your  Lordihip  fays,  you  did,  §.  2. 

“  only  to  Ihew  that  it  was  a  deliberate,  and  (as  I  thought) lucky  fimilitude.”  It 
was  upon  ferious  confideration,  I  own,  that  I  entertained  the  opinion,  that  we 
had  no  clear  and  diftind  idea  of  fubftance.  But,  as  to  that  limilitude,  I  do 
not  remember  that  it  was  much  deliberated  on  j  fuch  inaccurate  writers  as  I  am, 
who  aim  at  nothing  but  plainnefs,  do  not  much  ftudy  limiles  :  and,  for  the  fault 
of  repetition,  you  have  been  pleafed  to  pardon  it.  But,  fuppoling  you  had  proved, 
that  that  limile  was  to  ridicule  the  notion  of  fubftance,  publilhed  in  the  wri¬ 
tings  of  fome  European  philofophers  j  it  will,  by  no  means,  follow  from  thence, 

“  that,  upon  my  principles,  we  cannot  come  to  any  certainty  of  reafon,  that  there 
“  is  any  l'uch  thing,  as  fubftance  in  the  world.”  Men’s  notions  of  a  thing  may 
be  laugh’d  at,  by  thofe,  whofe  principles  eftablilhed  the  certainty  of  the  thing 
itfelf ;  and  one  may  laugh  at  Ariftotle’s  notion  of  an  orb  of  fire,  under  the 
fphere  of  the  moon,  without  principles,  that  will  make  him  uncertain,  whether 
there  be  any  luch  thing  as  fire.  My  fimile  did,  perhaps,  ferve  to  fhew,  that 
there  were  philofophers,  whofe  knowledge,  was  not  fo  clear,  nor  fo  great,  as 
they  pretended.  If  your  Lordihip  thereupon  thought,  that  the  vanity  of  fuch 
a  pretenfion  had  fomething  ridiculous  in  it,  I  lhall  not  conteft  your  judgment  in 
the  cafe :  for,  as  human  nature  is  framed,  ’tis  not  impolfible  that  whoever  is  dis¬ 
covered  to  pretend  to  know  more,  than  really  he  does,  will  be  in  danger  to  be 
laughed  at. 

In  the  next  paragraph,  your  Lordihip  bellows  the  epithet,  of  dull,  on  Bur-  Anfwer,  1, 
gerfdicius,  and  Sanderfon,  and  the  tribe  of  logicians.  I  will  not  queftion  yourP* 
right  to  call  any  body  dull,  whom  you  pleafe :  but  if  your  Lordihip  does  it, 
to  infinuate  that  I  did  fo,  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  fay  thus  much,  in  my  own 
defence,  that  I  am  neither  fo  ftupid,  or  ill-natured,  to  diferedit  thofe,  whom  I 
quote,  for  being  of  the  fame  opinion  with  me.  And  he  that  will  look 
into  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  pages  of  my  Reply,  which  your  Lordihip  refers 
to,  will  find,  that  I  am  very  far  from  calling  them  dull,  or  fpeaking  dimi- 
nilhingly  of  them.  But  if  I  had  been  fo  ill-bred,  or  foolilh,  as  to  have  called 
them  dull ;  I  do  not  fee  how  that  does  at  all  ferve  to  prove  this  propolition, 

“  that,  upon  my  principles,  we  cannot  come  to  a  certainty  of  reafon,  that  there 
“  is  any  fuch  thing,  as  fubftance  j”  any  more  than  what  follows,  in  the  next 
paragraph. 

Your  Lordihip  in  it  alks  me,  as  if  it  were  of  fome  great  importance,  to  the  Anfwer  ,  1 . 
propofition  to  be  proved,  “  whether,  there  be  no  difference  between  the  bare  p.  *3- 
«  being  of  a  thing,  and  its  fubfiftence  by  itfelf?”  Anfw.  Yes,  there  is  a  diffe¬ 
rence  as  I  underftand  thofe  terms :  and  then  I  befeech  your  Lordihip  to  make 
ufe  of  it,  to  prove  the  propofition  before  us.  But  becaufe  you  feem,  by  this 
queftion,’  to  conclude,  “  that  the  idea  of  a  thing,  that  fubfifts  by  itfelf,  is  a 
«  dear  and  diftind  idea  of  fubftance,”  I  beg  leave  to  alk,  is  the  idea  of  the 
manner  of  fubfiftence  of  a  thing,  the  idea  of  the  thing  itfelf?  If  it  be  not,  we 
may  have  a  clear  and  diftind  idea  of  the  manner,  and  yet  have  none  but  a  very 
obfeure  and  confufed  one  of  the  thing.  For  example,  I  tell  your  Lordihip, 
that  I  know  a  thing,  that  cannot  fubfift  without  a  fupport,  and  I  know  another 
thing  that  does  fubfift  without  a  fupport,  and  fay  no  more  of  them  j  can  you, 
by  having  the  clear  and  diftind  ideas  of  having  a  fupport,  and  not  having  a  fup¬ 
port,  fay^  that  you  have  a  clear  and  diftind  idea  of  the  thing,  that  I  know, 
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which  has,  and  of  the  thing,  that  I  know,  which  has  not,  a  fupport  ?  If  your 
Lordihip  can,  I  befeechyou  to  give  me  the  clear  and  diftindt  ideas  of  thefe,  which 
I  only  call,  by  the  general  name,  things,  that  have  or  have  not  fupports :  for 
fuch  there  are,  and  fuch  I  (hall  give  your  Lordihip  clear  and  diftindt  ideas  of, 
when  you  (hall  pleafe  to  call  upon  me,  for  them ;  tho’,  I  think,  your  Lordihip 
will  fcarce  find  them,  by  the  general  and  confuted  idea,  of  things,  nor  in  the 
clearer  and  more  diftindt  idea,  of  having,  or. not  having,  a  fupport. 

To  (hew  a  blind  man,  that  he  has  no  clear  and  diftindt  idea  of  fcarlet,  I  tell 
him,  that  his  notion  of  it,  that  it  is  a  thing,  or  being,  does  not  prove,  he  has 
any  clear,  or  diftindt  idea  of  it ;  but  barely,  that  he  takes  it  to  be  fomething,  he 
knows  not  what.  He  replies,  that  he  knows  more  than  that ;  v.  g.  he  knows 
that  it  fubfifts,  or  inheres,  in  another  thing  :  “  and  is  there  no  difference,  fays 
“  he,  in  your  Lordlhip’s  words,  between  the  bare  being  of  a  thing,  and  its 
“  fubftence  in  another?”  Yes,  fay  I  to  him,  a  great  deal;  but  they  are  very 
different  ideas.  But  for  all  that,  you  have  no  clear  and  diftindt  idea  of  fcarlet, 
not  fuch  a  one  as  I  have,  who  fee  and  know  it,  and  have  another  kind  of  idea  of 
it,  befides  that  of  inherence!  • 

Your  Lordihip  has  the  idea  of  fubfifting  by  itfelf,  and,  therefore,  you  con¬ 
clude,  you  have  a  clear  and  diftindt  idea  of  the  thing,  that  fubfifts  by  itfelf } 
which,  methinks,  is  all  one,  as  if  your  countryman  Ihould  fay,  he  hath  an 
idea  of  a  cedar  of  Lebanon,  that  it  is  a  tree  of  a  nature  to  need  no  prop  to 
lean  on,  for  its  fupport,  therefore  he  hath  a  clear  and  diftindt  idea  of  a  cedar 
of  Lebanon  ;  which  clear  and  diftindt  idea,  when  he  comes  to  examine,  is  no¬ 
thing,  but  a  general  one  of  a  tree,  with  which  his  indetermined  idea  of  a  cedar 
is  confounded.  Juft  fo,  is  the  idea  of  fubftance,  which,  however  called  clear  and 
diftindt,  is  confounded  with  the  general,  indetermined  idea  of  fomething.  But 
fiippofe,  that  the  manner  of  fubfifting  by  itfelf,  give  us  a  clear  and  diftindt  idea 
of  fubftance,  how  does  that  prove,  “  that,  upon  my  principles  we  can  come 
c‘  to  no  certainty  of  reafon,  that  there  is  any  fuch  thing,  as  fubftance  in  the 
“  world  ?”  which  is  the  propofition  to  be  proved. 

Anfwer,  i.  JN  what  follows,  your  Lordihip  fays,  “  you  do  not  charge  anyone  with  difi. 

13'  “  carding  the  notion  of  fubftance;  becaufe  he  has  but  an  imperfedt  idea  of  it; 

“  but  becaufe,  upon  thofe  principles,  there  can  be  no  certain  idea,  at  all,  of  it.” 

Your  Lordihip  fays  here,  thofe  principles,  and  in  other  places,  thefe  principles, 
without  particularly  fetting  them  down,  that  I  know.  I  am  fure,  without  lay¬ 
ing  down  propofitions,  that  are  mine,  and  proving  that,  thofe  granted,  “  we  can- 
“  not  come  to  any  certainty,  that  there  is  any  fuch  thing,  as  fubftance:,”  which 
is  the  thing  to  be  proved  ;  your  Lordihip  proves  nothing,  in  the  cafe,  againft  me. 
What,  therefore,  the  certain  idea,  which  I  do  not  underftand,  or  idea  of  fub¬ 
ftance,  has  to  do  here,  is  not  eafy  to  fee.  For  that  which  I  am  charged  with, 
is  the  difcarding  fubftance.  But  the  difcarding  fubftance,  is  not  the  difcarding  the 
notion  of  fubftance.  Mr.  Newton  has  difcarded  Des  Cartes’s  vortices,  i.  e.  laid 
down  principles,  from  which  he  proves,  there  is  no  fuch  thing ;  but  he  has  not 
thereby  dilcarded  the  notion,  or  ideas  of  thofe  vortices,  for  that  he  had,  when  he 
confuted  their  being,  and  every  one,  who  now  reads  and  underftands  him,  will 
have.  But  as  I  have  already  obferved,  your  Lordihip  here,  I  know  not  upon 
what  ground,  nor  with  what  intention,  confounds  the  ideas  of  fubftance,  and  fub- 
Anfwer,  i.  ftance  itfelf :  for,  to  the  words  above  fet  down,  your  Lordihip  fubjoins,  “  that 
P-  J3>  i4-  “  you  affert  it  to  be  one  of  the  moft  natural  and  certain  ideas  in  our  minds ; 

“  becaufe  it  is  a  repugnance  to  our  firft  conception  of  things,  that  modes,  or  ac- 
“  cidents,  fhould  fubfift  by  themfelves  ;  and,  therefore,  your  Lordihip  laid,  the 
“  rational  idea  of  fubftance  is  one  of  the  firft  ideas  in  our  minds  ;  and,  how- 
“  ever  imperfect  and  obfcure  our  notion  be,  yet  we  are  as  certain  that  fubftances 
“  are,  and  mull  be,  as  that  there  are  any  beings  in  the  world.”  Herein  I 
tell  your  Lordihip,  that  I  agree  with  you,  and  therefore,  I  hope  this  is  no 
objection  againft  the  Trinity.  “  Your  Lordihip  fays,  you  never  thought  it 
“  was :  but  to  lay  all  foundations  of  certainty,  as  to  matters  of  faith,  upon  clear 
“  and  diftindt  ideas,  which  was  the  opinion  you  oppofed,  does  certainly  over- 
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tl  throw  all  myfleries  of  faith,  and  excludes  the  notion  of  fubflance,  out  of 
“  rational  difcourfe,  which  your  Lordfhip  affirms  to  have  been  your  mean- 

“  ins” 

How  thefe  words,  as  to  matters  of  faith,  came  in,  or  what  they  had  to  do 
me,  in  an  anfwer  only  to  me,  I  do  not  fee ;  neither  will  I  here 
examine  what  it  is  to  be  “  one  of  the  moft  natural  and  certain  ideas  in  our 
“  minds.”  But  be  it  what  it  will,  this  I  am  fure,  that  neither  that,  nor  any  thing 
elfe,  contained  in  this  paragraph,  any  way  proves,  that,  “  upon  my  principles, 

“  we  cannot  come  to  any  certainty,  that  there  is  any  fuch  thing,  as  fubflance, 

“  in  the  world  ?”  which  was  the  proportion  to  be  proved. 

In  the  next  place,  then,  I  crave  leave  to  confider,  how  that  is  proved,  which, 
tho’  nothing  to  the  propofition  to  be  proved,  is  yet,  what  you  here  afiert ;  viz. 

“  that  the  idea  of  fubflance  is  one  of  the  moft  natural  and  certain  ideas  in  our 
minds  ?”  Your  proof  of  it  is  this,  “  becaufe  it  is  a  repugnancy  to  our  firfl  con¬ 
ception  of  things,  that  modes  and  accidents  ffiould  fubfifl  by  themfelves,  and 
therefore  the  rational  idea  fubflance  is  one  of  the  firfl  ideas  in  our  minds.” 

From  whence,  I  grant  it  to  be  a  good  confequence,  that  to  thofe,  who  find  this 
repugnance,  the  idea  of  a  fupport  is  very  neceffary  ;  or,  if  you  pleafe  to  call  it  fo, 
very  rational :  but  a  clear  and  diflindt  idea  of  the  thing  itfelf,  which  is  the  fup- 
port,  will  not  thence  be  proved  to  be  one  of  the  firfl  ideas  in  our  minds  ;  or, 
that  any  fuch  idea  is  ever  there  at  all.  He  that  is  fatisfied  that  Pendennis-caflle,  if 
it  were  not  fupported,  would  fall  into  the  fea,  mull  think  of  a  fupport,  that  fuf- 
tains  it :  but  whether  the  thing,  that  it  refls  on,  be  timber,  or  brick,  or  flone,  he 
has,  by  his  bare  idea  of  the  neceffity  of  fome  fupport,  that  props  it  up,  no  clear 
and  diflindt  idea  at  all* 

In  this  paragraph  you  farther  fay,  “  that  the  laying  all  foundation  of  certainty, 

“  as  to  matters  of  faith,  on  clear  and  diflinct  ideas,  does  certainly  exclude  the 
“  notion  of  fubflance,  out  of  rational  difcourfe.”  Anfw.  This  is  a  propofition, 
that  will  need  a  proof ;  becaufe  every  body,  at  firfl  fight,  will  think  it  hard  to  be 
proved.  For  it  is  obvious,  that  let  certainty,  in  matters  of  faith,  or  any  matters 
whatfoever,  be  laid  on  what  it  will,  it  excludes  not  the  notion  of  fubflance  cer¬ 
tainly  out  of  rational  difcourfe  }  unlefs  it  be  certainly  true,  that  we  can  rationally 
difcourfe  of  nothing,  but  what  we  certainly  know.  But  whether  it  be  a  propo¬ 
fition  eafy,  or  not  eafy,  to  be  proved,  this  is  certain,  that  it  concerns  not  me ;  for 
“  I  lay  not  all  foundation  of  certainty,  as  to  matters  of  faith,-  upon  clear  and  dif- 
“  tindl  ideas :”  and  therefore,  if  it  does  difcard  fubflance  out  of  thereafonable  part 
of  the  world,  as  your  Lordfhip  phrafes  it  above,  or  excludes  the  notion  offub- 
ftance  out  of  rational  difcourfe ;  whatever  havock  it  makes  of  fubflance,  or  its 
idea,  no  one  jot  of  the  mifehief  is  to  be  laid  at  my  door,  becaufe  that  is  no 
principle  of  mine. 

Your  Lordfhip  ends  this  paragraph  with  telling  me,  that  “  I,  at  length,  Anfwer,  1. 
«  apprehend  your  Lordfhip’ s  meaning.”  P- H- 

I*  wish  heartily  that  I  did,  becaufe  it  would  be  much  more  for  your  eafe,  as 
well  as  my  own.  For  in  this  cafe  of  fubflance,  I  find  it  not  eafy  to  know  your 
meaning,  or  what  it  is,  I  am  blamed  for.  For,  in  the  beginning  of  this  difpute,  Vind.  p.236. 
it  is  the1  being  of  fubflance,  and  here  again,  it  is  fubflance  itfelf,  is  difearded  : 
and,  in  this  very  paragraph,  writ,  as  it  feems,  to  explain  yourfelf;  fo  that,  in 
the  clofe  of  it,  you  tell  me,  that  “  at  length  I  apprehend  your  meaning  to  be, 

“  that  the  notion  of  fubflance  is  excluded  out  of  rational  difcourfe  j”  the  expli-  p, 
cation  is  fuch,  that  it  renders  your  Lordfhip’s  meaning  to  me,  more  obfeure  and 
uncertain,  than  it  was  before  :  for,  in  the  fame  paragraph,  your  Lordfhip  fays, 

«  that,  upon  my  principles,  there  can  be  no  certain  idea  at  all,  of  fubflance  j” 
and  alfo,  that  “  however  imperfedl  and  obfeure  our  notions  be,  yet  we  areascer- 
“  tain  that  fubflances  are,  and  mufl  be,  as  that  there  are  any  beings  in  the  world.” 

So  that  luppofing  I  did  know  (as  I  do  not)  what  your  Lordfhip  means,  by  cer¬ 
tain  idea  of  fubflance;  yet  I  mufl  own  flill,  that  what  your  meaning  is,  by  dif- 
carding  of  fubflance,  whether  it  be  the  idea  of  fubflance,  or  the  being  of  fubflance, 

I  do  not  know.  But  that  I  think,  need  not  much  trouble  me,  fince  your  Lord- 
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flfip  does  not,  that  I  lee,  fhew  how  any  pofition,  or  principle,  of  mine  over¬ 
throws,  either  fubftance  itfelf,  or  the  idea  of  it,  or  excludes  either  of  them  out  of 
rational  difeourfe. 

In  your  next  paragraph,  you  fay,  “  I  declare,  p.  35.  that  if  any  one  affert, 
«  that  we  can  have  no  ideas,  but  from  fenfation  and  reflection,  it  is  not  my  opi- 
«  nion.”  My  Lord,  I  have  looked  over  that  35th  page,  and  And  no  fuch  words 
of  mine,  there ;  but  refer  my  reader  to  that  and  the  following  pages,:  for  my 
opinion,  concerning  ideas  from  fenfation  and  reflection,  how  far  they  are  the 
foundation  and  materials  of  all  Our  knowledge.  And  this  I  do,  becaufe,  to  thofe 
words,  which  your  Lordlhip  has  fet  down  as  mine,  out  of  the  35th  page,  but 
are  not  there,  you  fubjoin,  “  that  you  are  very  glad  of  it,  and  will  do  me  all  the 
“  right  you  can,  in  this  matter which  feems  to  imply,  that  it  is  a  matter  of , 
great  confequence  ;  and,  therefore,  I- defire  my  meaning  may  be  taken,  in  my 
own  words,  as  they  are  fet  down  at  large. 

The  promife,  your  Lordlhip  makes  me,  “  of  doing  me  all  the  right,  you> 
“  can,”  I  return  my  humble  thanks* for,  becaufe  it  is  apiece  of  juftice,  fo  fel- 
dom  done  in  controverfy  j  and  becaufe  I  fuppofe  you  have  here  made  me  this 
promife,  to  authorize  me  to  mind  you  of  it,  if  at  any  time  your  hafte  fhoulcL 
make  you  miftake  my  words,  or  meaning::  to  have  one’s  words  exaCUy  quoted 
and  their  meaning  interpreted,  by  the  plain  and  vifible  defign  of  the  author,  ia- 
his  whole  difeourfe,  being  a  right,  which  every  writer  has  a  juft  claim  to,  and; 
fuch  as  a  lover  of  truth  will  be  very  wary  of  violating.  An  inftance  of  fome 
fort  ofintrenchment  on  this,  I  humbly  conceive,  there  is  in  the  next  page  but 
one,  where  you  interpret  my  words,  as.  if  I  excufed  a  miftake,  I  had  made,  by? 
calling  it  a  flip  of  my  pen  ;  whereas,  my  Lord,  I  do  not  own  any  flip  of  my 
pen,  in  that  place,  but  fay,  that  the  meaning  of  my  expreflaon  there,  is  to  be 
interpreted  by  other  places,  and  particularly  by  thofe,  where  I  treat  profeftedly 
of  that  fubjeCt :  and  that,  in  fuch  cafes,  where  an  exprelfion  is  only  incident 
to  the  matter  in  hand,  and  may  feem  not  exaCUy  to  quadrate  with  the  author’s 
fenfe,  where  he  defignedly  treats  of  that  fubjeCt,  it  ought  rather  to  be  inter¬ 
preted,  as  a  flip  of  his  pen,  than  as  his  meaning.  I  Ihould  not  have  taken  fo 
particular  a  notice  of  this,  but  that  you,  by  having  up  thefe  words  with  an 
air,  that  makes  me  fenfible,  how  wary  I  ought  to  be,  Ihew  what  ufe  would 
be  made  of  it,  if  ever  I  had  pleaded  the  flip  of  my  pen. 

In  the  following  pages,  I  find  a  difeourfe  drawn  up,  under  feveral  ranks  of 
numbers,  to  prove,  as  I  guefs,  this  propofition,  “  that,  in  my  way  of  ideas,  we 
“  cannot  come  to  any  certainty,  as  to  the  nature  of  fubftance.”  I  {hall  be  in  a 
condition  to  anfwer  to  thisacculation,  when  I  lhall  be  told,  what  particular  pro¬ 
pofition,  as  to  the  nature  of  fubftance,  it  is,  which,  in  my  way  of  ideas,  we 
cannot  come  to  any  certainty  of.  Becaufe,  probably,  it  may  be  fuch  a  propofi¬ 
tion  concerning  the  nature  of  fubftance,  as  I  {hall  readily  own,  that,  in  my 
way  of  ideas,  we  can  come  to  no  certainty  of  ;  and  yet,  I  think,  the  way  of 
ideas  not  at  all  be  blamed,  till  there  can  be  fhewn  another  way,  different  from 
that  of  ideas,  whereby  we  may  come  to  a  certainty  of  it.  For  it  was  never 
pretended,  that,  by  ideas,  we  could  come  to  certainty,  concerning  every  pro¬ 
pofition,  that  could  be  made,  concerning  fubftance,  or  any  thing  ehe. 

Besides  the  doubtfulnefs,  vifible  in  the  phrafe  itfelf,  there  is  another  reafon, 
that  hinders  me  from  underftanding  precifely,  what  is  meant  by  thefe  words, 
“  to  come  to  a  certainty,  as  to  the  nature  of  fubftance,”  viz.  becaufe  your 
Lordlhip  makes  nature,  and  fubftance,  to  be  the  fame  :  fo  that  to  come  to  a 
certainty,  as  to  the  nature  of  fubftance,  is/in  your  Lordflhip’s  fenfe  of  nature,  to 
come  to  a  certainty,  as  to  the  fubftance  of  fubftance ;  which,  I  own,  I  do  not 
clearly  underftand. 

Another  thing,  that  hinders  me,  from  giving  particular  anfwers  to  the  ar¬ 
guments,  that  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  contained  in  fo  many  pages,  is,  that  I  do 
not  fee  how,  what  is  difeourfed,  in  thofe  thirteen  or  fourteen  pages,  is  brought  to 
prove  this  proportion,*  “  that  in  my  way  of  ideas, we  cannot  come  to  any  certainty, 
“  as  to  the  nature  of  fubftance  :”  and  it  will  require  too  many  words  to 
examine  every  one  of  thofe  heads,  period  by  period,  to  fee  what  they  prove; 

when 
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when  you  yourfelf  do  not  apply  them,  to  the  diredt  probation  of  any  propofi- 
tion,  that  I  underftand. 

Indeed,  you  wind  up  this  difcourfe  with  thefe  words,-  “  that  you  leave  the  Anfwer  i. 
“  reader  to  judge,  whether  this  be  a  tolerable  account  of  the  idea  of  fubftance,  P-  29- 
“  by  fenfation  and  reflection.”  Anfw.  That  which  your  Lordfbtp  has  given, 
in  the  preceding  pages,  “  I  think  is  not  a  very  tolerable  account  of  my  idea  of 
“•  fubftance  j”  fince  the  account  you  give,  over  and  over  again,  of  my  idea  of 
fubftance,  is,  that  “  it  is  nothing  but  a  complex  idea  of  accidents.”  This  is  Anfwer  r„ 
your  account  of  my  idea  of  fubftance,  which  you  infift  fo  much  on,  and  which  I52’0iG’ 
you  fay,  you  took  out  of  thole  places,  I  myfelf  produced,  in  my  firft  letter.  24,’  25,’  26,* 
But  if  you  had  been  pleafed  to  have  fet  down  this  one,  which  is  to  be  found  27>  28>  29- 
there,  amongft  the  reft  produced  by  me,  out  of  B.  ii.  c.  12.  §  6.  of  my  Elfay,  An2wer  z* 
viz.  “  that  the  ideas  of  fubftances  are  fueh  combinations  of  ample  ideas,  as  are  Letter  1. 

“  taken  to  reprefent  diftindt,  particular  things,  fublifting  by  themfelves  j  in  p-  10. 

“  which,  the  fuppofed  or  confufed  idea  of  fubftance  is  always  the  firft  and 
w  chief ;”  this  would  have  been  a  full  anfwer  to  all,  that  I  think,  you  have, 
under  that  variety  of  heads,  objedted  againft  my  idea  of  fubftance.  But  your 
Lordlhip,  in  your  reprefentation  of  my  idea  of  fubftance,  thought  fit  to  leave 
this  paflage  out  j  tho’  you  are  pleafed  to  fet  down  feveral  others,  produced  both 
before  and  after  it,  in  my  firft  letter ;  which,  I  think,  gives  me  a  right  humbly 
to  return  your  Lordlhip  your  own  words ,  “  and  now  I  freely  leave  the  reader 
“  to  judge,  whether  this,  which  your  Lordlhip  has  given,  be  a  tolerable  ac- 
y  count  of  my  idea  of  fubftance.” 

The  next  point  to  be  confidered,  is,  concerning  the  immateriality  of  the  Anfwer  1. 
foul ;  whereof  there  is  a  great  deal  laid.  The  original  of  this  controverfy,  I  P-  47  79* 

fliall  fet  down  in  your  Lordfhip’s  own  words.  You  fay,  “  the  only  reafon  you  Anfwer  1. 
“  Had,  to  engage  in  this  matter,  was  this  bold  aflertion,  that  the  ideas  we  have,  P*  67- 
“  by  fenfation,  or  refledtion,  are  the  foie  matter  and  foundation  of  all  our  rea- 
«  foning,  and  that  our  certainty  lies  in  perceiving  the  agreement  and  difagree- 
«  ment  of  ideas,  as  exprefled  in  any  propofition  j  which  laft,  you  fay,  are  my 
“  own  words.” 

To  overthrow  this  bold  aflertion,  you  urge  my  acknowledgment,  (t  that,  Anfwer  1. 
t£  upon  my  principles,  it  cannot  be  demonftratively  proved,  that  the  foul  is  im-  P-  68- 
«  material,  tho’  it  be  in  the  higheft  degree  probable  :”  and  then  alk,  “  is  not  Letter  1. 

«  this  the  giving  up  the  caufe  of  certainty  ?”  Anfw.  Juft  as  much  the  giving  up  P-  67- 
the  caufe  of  certainty,  on  my  fide,  as  it  is  on  your  Lordfhip’s  j  who,  tho’  you  Ibid, 
will  not  pleafe  to  tell,  wherein  you  place  certainty,  yet  it  is  to  be  fuppofed  you 
do  plaee  certainty,  in  fomething  or  other.  Now  let  it  be  what  you  will,  that 
you  place  certainty  in,  I  take  the  liberty  to  fay,  that  you  cannot  certainly  prove, 
i.  e.  demonftrate,  that  the  foul  of  man  is  immaterial.  I  am  fure,  you  have  not 
fo  much  as  offered  at  any  fuch  proof,  and  therefore  you  give  up  the  caufe  of  cer¬ 
tainty,  upon  your  principles :  becaufe,  if  the  not  being  able  to  demonftrate  that 
the  foul  is  immaterial,  upon  his  principles,  who  declares,  wherein  he  thinks 
certainty  confifts,  be  the  giving  up  of  the  caufe  of  certainty  j  the  not  being 
able  to  demonftrate  the  immateriality  of  the  foul,  upon  his  principles,  who 
does  not  tell,  wherein  certainty  confifts,  is  no  lefs  a  giving  up  of  the  caufe  of  cer¬ 
tainty.  The  only  odds  between  thefe  two,  is  more  art  and  referve  in  the  one, 
than  the  other.  And,  therefore,  my  Lord,  you  muft  either,  upon  your  prin¬ 
ciples  of  certainty,  demonftrate  that  the  foul  is  immaterial,  or  you  muft  allow 
me  to  fay,  that  you  too  give  up  the  caufe  of  certainty,  and  your  principles  tend 
to  fcepticifm,  as  much  as  mine.  Which  of  thefe  two  your  Lordlhip  fliall  pleafe 
to  do,  will  be  to  me  advantageous  ;  for,  by  the  one,  I  fhall  get  a  demonftration 
of  the  foul’s  immateriality,  (of  which  I  (hall  be  very  glad)  and  that  upon  prin¬ 
ciples,  which,  reaching  farther  than  mine,  I  fhall  embrace,  as  better  than  mine, 
and  become  your  Lordfhip’s  profefled  convert.  Till  then  I  fhall  reft  fatisfied 
that  my  principles,  be  they  as  weak  and  fallible,  as  your  Lordlhip  pleafes,  are 

no  more  guilty  of  any  fuch  tendency,  than  theirs,  who,  talking  more  of  cer- 
&  '  tainty. 
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tainty,  cannot  attain  to  it,  in  cafes,  where  they  condemn  the  way  of  ideas,  for 
coming  fhort  of  it. 

You  a  little  lower,  in  the  fame  page,  fet  down  thefe  as  my  words,  “  that  I 
“  never  offered  it  as  a  way  of  certainty,  where  we  cannot  reach  certainty.”  I 
have  already  told  you,  that  I  have  been  fometimes  in  doubt,  what  copy  you  had 
got  of  my  Effay  ;  becaufe  I  often  found  your  quotations  out  of  it,  did  not  agree 
with  what  I  read  in  mine :  but,  by  this  inftance  here,  and  fome  others,  I  know- 
not  what  to  think ;  fince  in  my  letter,  which  I  did  myfelf  the  honour  to  fend 
your  Lordfhip,  I  am  fure  the  words  are  not,  as  they  are  here  let  down.  For  I 
fay  not  that  I  offered  the  way  of  certainty,  there  fpoken  of  j  which  looks,  as  if 
it  were  a  new  way  of  certainty,  that  I  pretended  to  teach  the  world.  Perhaps* 
the  difference  in  thefe,  from  my  words,  is  not  fo  great,  that,  upon  another  oc-  : 
cafion,  I  fhould  take  notice  of  it :  but  it  being  to  lead  people  into  an  opinion, 
that  I  fpoke  of  the  way  of  certainty,  by  ideas,  as  fomething  new,  which  I  pre¬ 
tended  to  teach  the  world,  I  think  it  worth  while  to  fet  down  my  words  them- 
felves ;  which,  I  think,  are  fo  penned,  as  to  fhew  a  great  caution  in  me,  to 
avoid  fuch  an  opinion :  my  words  are,  “  I  think  it  is  a  way  to  bring  us  to  a 
“  certainty,  in  thofe  things,  which  I  have  offered  as  certain  j  but  I  never 
“  thought  it  a  way  to  certainty,  where  we  cannot  reach  certainty.” 

What  ufe  your  Lordfhip  makes  of  the  term,  offered,  applied  to  what  I 
applied  it  not,  is  to  be  feen  in  your  next  words,  which  you  fubjoin  to  thofe, 
which  you  fet  down  for  mine :  “  but  did  you  not  offer  to  put  us  into  a  way  of 
“  certainty  ?  And  what  is  that  but  to  attain  certainty  in  fuch  things,  where  we 
“  could  not  otherwife  do  it?”  Anfw.  If  this  your  way  of  reafoning  here  carries 
certainty  in  it,  I  humbly  conceive,  in  your  way  of  certainty,  by  reafon,  cer¬ 
tainty  may  be  attained,  where  it  could  not  otherwife  be  had.  I  only  beg  you, 
my  Lord,  to  fhew  me  the  place,  where  I  fo  offer,  to  put  you  in  a  way  of  cer¬ 
tainty,  different  from  what  had  formerly  been  the  way  of  certainty,  that  men,  by 
it,  might  attain  to  certainty  in  things,  which  they  could  not,  before  my  book  was 
writ.  No  body,  who  reads  my  Effay,  with  that  indifferency,  which  is  proper 
to  a  lover  of  truth,  can  avoid  feeing,  that  what  I  fay,  of  certainty,  was  not  to 
teach  the  world  a  new  way  of  certainty  (tho’  that  be  one  great  objection  of 
your’s,  againfl  my  book)  but  to  endeavour  to  fhew,  wherein  the  old,  and  only 
way  of  certainty  con  fills.  What  was  the  occafion  and  defign  of  my  book,  may 
be  feen  plainly  enough,  in  the  epiflle  to  the  reader,  without  any  need  that  any 
thing  more  fhould  be  faid  of  it.  And  I  am  too  fenfible  of  my  own  /weaknefs, 

.  not  to  profefs,  as  I  do,  “  that  I  pretend  not  to  teach,  but  to  inquire.”  I  can¬ 
not  but  wonder,  what  fervice  you,  my  Lord,  who  are  a  teacher  of  authority, 
mean  to  truth,  or  certainty,  by  condemning  the  way  of  certainty  by  ideas  ;  be¬ 
caufe  I  own,  by  it,  I  cannot  demonflrate  that  the  foul  is  immaterial.  May  it 
not  be  worth  your  confidering,  what  advantage  this  will  be  to  fcepticifm,  when, 
upon  the  fame  grounds,  your  words  here  fhall  be  turned  upon  you  ;  and  it  (hall 
be  afked,  “  what  a  flrange  way  of  certainty  is  this”  [your  Lordfhip’s  way  by 
reafon]  “  if  it  fails  us  in  fome  of  the  firfl  foundations  of  the  real  knowledge  of 
“  ourfelves?” 

To  avoid  this,  you  undertake  to  prove,  from  my  own  principles,  that  we 
may  be  certain,  “  that  the  firfl,  eternal,  thinking  being,  or  omnipotent  fpirit, 
“  cannot,  if  he  would,  give  to  certain  fyflems  of  created,  fenfible  matter,  put 
“  together,  as  he  fees  fit,  fame  degrees  of  fenfe,  perception,  and  thought.” 

.  For  this,  my  Lord,  is  my  propofition,  and  this  the  utmofl,  that  I  have  faid, 
concerning  the  power  of  thinking,  in  matter. 

Your  firfl  argument  I  take  to  be  this,  that,  according  to  me,  the  knowledge 
we  have  being  by  our  ideas,  and  our  idea  of  matter,  in  general,  being  a  folid 
fubflance,  and  our  idea  of  body  a  folid,  extended,  figured  fubflance  ;  if  I  admit 
matter  to  be  capable  of  thinking,  I  confound  the  idea  of  matter,  with  the  idea 
of  a  fpirit :  to  which  I  anfwer,  no ;  no  more  than  I  confound  the  idea  of 
matter,  with  the  idea  of  an  horfe,  when  I  fay  that  matter,  in  general,  is  a  folid 
\  .  extended 
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extended  fuDitance:  and  that  an  horfe  is  a  material  animal,  or  an  extended, 
folid  fubftance,  with  fenfe  and  fpontaneous  motion. 

i  h  e  idea  of  matter  is  an  extended,  folid  fubftance ;  wherever  there  is  fuch  a 
fubftance,  there  is  matter,  and  the  eflence  of  matter,  whatever  other  quali¬ 
ties,  not  contained  in  that  eflence,  it  fhall  pleafe  God  to  fuperadd  to  it.  For 
example,  God  creates  an  extended,  folid  fubftance,  without  the  fuperadding 
any  thing  elfe  to  it,  and  fo  we  may  conftdef  it  at  reft :  to  lome  parts  of  it 
he  fuperadds  motion,  but  it  has  ftill  the  eflence  of  matter :  other  parts  of  it 
he  frames  into  plants,  with  all  the  excellencies  of  vegetation,  life,  and  beauty, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  a  rofe,  or  peach-tree,  &c.  above  the  eflence  of  mat- 
tei,  in  general,  but  it  is  ftill  but  matter:  to  other  parts  he  adds  ienfe  and 
fpontaneous  motion,  and  thole  other  properties,  that  are  to  be  found  in  an 
elephant.  Hitherto  it  is  not  doubted,  but  the  power  of  God  may  go,  and  that 
the  pi  operties  of  a  role,  a  peach,  or  an  elephant,  fuperadded  to  matter,  change 
not  the  properties  of  matter ;  but  matter  is,  in  thefe  things,  matter  ftill.  But 
if  one  venture  to  go  one  ftep  further,  and  fay,  God  may  give  to  matter, 
thought,  reafon,  and  volition,  as  well  as  fenfe  and  fpontaneous  motion,  there 
are  men  ready  prefently  to  limit  the  power  of  the  omnipotent  creator,  and  tell 
us,  ‘ '  he  cannot  do  it  j  becaule  it  deftroys  the  eflence,  or  changes  the  eflential 
“  properties  of  matter.”  To  make  good  which  aflertion,  they  have  no  more  to 
fay,  but  that  thought  and  reafon  are  not  included  in  the  eflence  of  matter. 

I  grant  it  j  but  whatever  excellency,  not  contained  in  its  eflence,  be  fuperadded 
to  matter,  it  does  not  deftroy  the  eflence  of  matter,  if  it  leaves  it  an  ex¬ 
tended,  folid  fubftance ;  wherever  that  is,  there  is  the  eflence  of  matter :  and 
if  every  thing  of  greater  perfection,  fuperadded  to  fuch  a  fubftance,  deftroys 
the  eflence  of  matter,  what  will  become  of  the  eflence  of  matter  in  a  plant, 
or  an  animal,  whofe  properties  far  exceed  thofe  of  a  mere,  extended,  folid  fub¬ 
ftance  ? 

But  it  is  farther  urged,  that  we  cannot  conceive  how  matter  can  think.  I 
grant  it ;  but  to  argue  from  thence,  that  God,  therefore,  cannot  give  to  matter 
a  faculty  of  thinking,  is  to  fay,  God’s  omnipotency  is  limited  to  a  narrow  com- 
pafs,  becaufe  man’s  underftanding  is  fo ;  and  brings  down  God’s  infinite  power 
to  the  fize  of  our  capacities.  If  God  can  give  no  power  to  any  parts  of  matter, 
but  what  men  can  account  for,  from  the  eflence  of  matter,  in  general ;  if  all 
fuch  qualities,  and  properties,  muft  deftroy  the  eflence,  or  change  the  eflential 
properties  of  matter,  which  are,  to  our  conceptions,  above  it,  and  we  cannot 
conceive  to  be  the  natural  confequence  of  that  eflence ;  it  is  plain,  that  the 
eflence  of  matter  is  deftroyed,  and  its  eflential  properties  changed,  in  moft  of 
the  fenfible  parts  of  this  our  fyftem.  For  it  is  vifible,  that  all  the  planets  have 
revolutions  about  certain,  remote  centers,  which  I  would  have  any  one  explain, 
or  make  conceivable,  by  the  bare  eflence,  or  natural  powers,  depending  on  the 
eflence  of  matter  in  general,  without  fomething  added  to  that  eflence,  which 
we  cannot  conceive  :  for  the  moving  of  matter  in  a  crooked  line,  or  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  matter  by  matter,  is  all  that  can  be  faid  in  the  cafe  j  either  of  which,  it 
is  above  our  reach  to  derive  from  the  eflence  of  matter,  or  body  in  general  j 
tho’  one  of  thefe  two  muft  unavoidably  be  allowed  to  be  fuperadded,  in  this 
inftance,  to  the  eflence  of  matter  in  general.  The  omnipotent  creator  advifed 
not  with  us,  in  the  making  of  the  world,  and  his  ways  are  not  the  lefs  excellent, 
becaufe  they  are  paft  our  finding  out. 

In  the  next  place,  the  vegetable  part  of  the  creation  is  not  doubted  to  be 
wholly  material ;  and  yet,  he  that  will  look  into  it,  will  obferve  excellencies  and 
operations,  in  this  part  of  matter,  which  he  will  not  find  contained  in  the 
eflence  of  matter  in  general,  nor  be  able  to  conceive,  how  they  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  it.  And  will  he  therefore  fay,  that  the  eflence  of  matter  is  deftroyed 
in  them,  becaufe  they  have  properties  and  operations,  not  contained  in  the  eflen¬ 
tial  properties  of  matter,  as  matter,  nor  explicable  by  the  eflence  of  matter,  in 
general  ? 
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Let  us  advance  one  ftep  farther,  and  we  (hall,  in  the  animal  world,  meet 
with  yet  greater  perfections  and  properties,  no  ways  explicable,  by  the  efience 
of  matter,  in  general.  If  the  omnipotent  creator  had  not  fuperadded  to  the 
earth,  which  produced  the  irrational  animals,  qualities  far  furpaffing  thofe  of  the 
dull,  dead,  earth,  out  of  which  they  were  made,  life,  fenfe,  and  fpontaneous 
motion,  nobler  qualities,  than  were  before  in  it,  it  had  ftill  remained  rude,  fenfe- 
lefs  matter ;  and  if,  to  the  individuals  of  each  fpecies,  he  had  net  fuperadded  a 
power  of  propagation,  the  fpecies  had  perifhed  with  thofe  individuals :  but,  by 
thefe  e {fences,  or  properties,  of  each  fpecies,  fuperadded  to  the  matter,  which 
they  were  made  of,  the  efifence,  or  properties,  of  matter,  in  general,  were  not 
deftroyed,  or  changed,  any  more  than  any  thing,  that  was  in  the  individuals  be¬ 
fore,  was  deftroyed,  or  changed,  by  the  power  of  generation,  fuperadded  to 
them,  by  the  fir  ft  benediction  of  the  Almighty. 

In  all  fuch  cafes,  the  fuperinducement  of  greater  perfections  and  nobler  qua¬ 
lities,  deftroys  nothing  of  the  e {fence,  or  perfections,  that  were  there  before, 
unlefs  there  can  be  (hewed  a  manifeft  repugnancy  between  them ;  but  all  the 
proof,  offered  for  that,  is  only,  that  we  cannot  conceive  how  matter,  without 
l'uch  fuperadded  perfections,  can  produce  fuch  effects  j  which  is,  in  truth,  no 
more  than  to  fay,  matter  in  general,  or  every  part  of  matter,  as  matter,  has 
them  not ;  but  is  no  reafon  to  prove,  that  God,  if  he  pleafes,  cannot  fuperadd 
them  to  fome  parts  of  matter ;  unlefs  it  can  be  proved  to  be  a  contradiction,  that 
God  fhould  give,  to  fome  parts  of  matter,  qualities,  and  perfections,  which  mat¬ 
ter,  in  general,  has  not ;  tho’  we  cannot  conceive  how  matter  is  invefted  with 
them,  or  how  it  operates,  by  virtue  of  thofe  new  endowments.  Nor  is  it  to 
be  wondered,  that  we  cannot,  whilft  we  limit  all  its  operations  to  thofe  qualities, 
it  had  before,  and  would  explain  them,  by  the  known  properties  of  matter,  in 
general,  without  any  fuch  fuperinduced  perfections.  For,  if  this  be  a  right  rule 
of  reafoning,  to  deny  a  thing  to  be,  becaufe  we  cannot  conceive  the  manner  how 
it  comes  to  be ;  I  fhall  defire  them,  who  ufe  it,  to  ftick  to  this  rule,  and  fee 
what  work  it  will  make,  both  in  divinity,  as  well  as  philofophy  j  and  whether 
they  can  advance  any  thing  more  in  favour  of  fcepticifm. 

For  to  keep  within  the  prefent  fubjeCt  of  the  power  of  thinking  and  felf- 
motion,  beftowed  by  omnipotent  power,  on  fome  parts  of  matter  j  the  objection 
to  this,  is,  I  cannot  conceive  how  matter  fhould  think.  What  is  the  confe- 
quence  ?  ergo,  God  cannot  give  it  a  power  to  think.  Let  this  ftand  for  a  good 
reafon,  and  then  proceed  in  other  cafes,  by  the  fame.  You  cannot  conceive 
how  matter  can  attraCt  matter,  at  any  diftance,  much  lefs  at  the  diftance  of 
1,000,000  miles  j  ergo,  God  cannot  give  it  fuch  a  power.  You  cannot  con¬ 
ceive,  how  matter  fhould  feel,  or  move  itfelf,  or  afiFeCt  an  immaterial  being,  or 
be  moved  by  it ;  ergo,  God  cannot  give  it  fuch  powers :  which  is,  in  effed,  to 
deny  gravity  and  the  revolution  of  the  planets  about  the  fun  j  to  make  brutes 
mere  machines,  without  fenfe,  or  fpontaneous  motion  j  and  to  allow  man  nei¬ 
ther  fenfe,  nor  voluntary  motion. 

Let  us  apply  this  rule  one  degree  farther:  you  cannot  conceive  how  an  ex¬ 
tended,  folid  fubftance  fhould  think,  therefore  God  cannot  make  it  think :  can 
you  conceive  how  your  own  foul,  or  any  fubftance  thinks  ?  You  find,  indeed, 
that  you  do  think,  and  fo  do  I ;  but  I  want  to  be  told  how  the  adion  of  think¬ 
ing  is  performed :  this,  I  confefs,  is  beyond  my  conception ;  and  I  would  be 
glad,  any  one,  who  conceives  it,  would  explain  it  to  me.  God,  I  find,  has 
given  me  this  faculty ;  and  fince  I  cannot  but  be  convinced  of  his  power,  in  this 
inftance,  which,  tho'  I  every  moment  experiment,  in  myfelf,  yet  I  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  the  manner  of  j  what  would  it  be  lefs,  than  an  infolent  abfurdity,  to  deny 
his  power,  in  other  like  cafes,  only  for  this  reafon,  becaufe  I  cannot  conceive 
the  manner  how  ? 

To  explain  this  matter  a  little  farther :  God  has  created  a  fubftance ;  let  it 
be,  for  example,  a  folid,  extended  fubftance :  is  God  bound  to  give  it,  bdides 
being,  a  power  of  adion  ?  that,  I  think,  no-body  will  fay.  He,  therefore,  may 
leave  it  in  a  ftate  of  inadivity,  and  it  will  be  neverthelefs  a  fubftance ;  for 
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adtion  is  not  neceftary  to  the  being  of  any  fubftance  that  God  does  create. 
God  has,  like  wife,  created  and  made  to  exift,  de  novo,  an  immaterial  fubftance, 
which  will  not  lofe  its  being  of  a  fubftance,  tho’  God  fhould  beftow  on  it  no¬ 
thing  more,  but  this  bare  being,  without  giving  it  any  activity  at  all.  Here 
are  now  two  diftindt  fubftances,  the  one  material,  the  other  immaterial,  both 
in  a  ftate  of  perfedt  inadtivity  :  now,  I  alk,  what  power  God  can  give  to 
one  of  thefe  fubftances  (fuppofing  them  to  retain  the  fame  diftindt  natures, 
that  they  had,  as  fubftances,  in  their  ftate  of  inadtivity)  which  he  cannot  give 
to  the  other  ?  In  that  ftate,  ’tis  plain,  neither  of  them  thinks ;  for  thinking 
being  an  adtion,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  God  can  put  an  end  to  any  adtion, 
of  any  created  fubftance,  without  annihilating  of  the  fubftance,  whereof  it  is 
an  adtion  :  and  if  it  be  fo,  he  can  alfo,  create,  or  give  exiftence  to,  fuch  a  fub¬ 
ftance,  without  giving  that  fubftance  any  adtion  at  all.  By  the  fame  reafon, 
it  is  plain,  that  neither  of  them  can  move  itfelf.  Now  I  would  alk,  why 
omnipotency  cannot  give  to  either  of  thefe  fubftances,  which  are  equally  in  a 
ftate  of  perfedt  inadtivity,  the  fame  power,  that  it  can  give  to  the  other? 
Let  it  be,  for  example,  that  of  fpontaneous,  or  felf-motion,  which  is  a  power 
that  it  is  fuppofed  God  can  give  to  an  unfolid  fubftance,  but  denied  that  he 
can  give  to  a  {olid  fubftance. 

If  it  be  aiked,  why  they  limit  the  omnipotency  of  God,  in  reference  to  the 
one,  rather  than  the  other,  of  thefe  fubftances  ?  all  that  can  be  faid  to  it,  is,  that 
they  cannot  conceive,  how  the  folid  fubftance  fhould  ever  be  able  to  move  itfelf. 
And  as  little,  fay  I,  are  they  able,  to  conceive  how  a  created,  unfolid  fubftance, 
fhould  move  itfelf.  But  there  may  be  fomething  in  an  immaterial  fubftance, 
that  you  do  not  know :  I  grant  it ;  and  in  a  material  one  too  :  for  example, 
gravitation  of  matter  towards  matter,  and  in  the  feveral  proportions  obferva- 
ble,  inevitably  (hews,  that  there  is  fomething  in  matter,  that  we  do  not  under- 
ftand,  unlefs  we  can  conceive  felf-motion  in  matter  ;  or  an  inexplicable  and  in* 
conceivable  attradlion  in  matter,  at  immenfe  and  almoft  incomprehenfible  dif- 
tances  :  It  muft,  therefore,  be  confefled,  that  there  is  fomething  in  folid,  as  well 
as  unfolid  fubftances,  that  we  do  not  underftand.  But  this  we  know,  that  they 
may,  each  of  them,  have  their  diftindt  beings,  without  anyadtivity,  fuperadded 
to  them ;  unlefs  you  will  deny,  that  God  can  take  from  any  being  its  power  of 
adting,  which,  ’tis  probable,  will  be  thought  too  prefumptuous  for  any  one  to  do ; 
and,  I  fav,  ’tis  as  hard  to  conceive  felf-motion  in  a  created,  immaterial,  as  in  a 
material  being,  confider  it  how  you  will :  and,  therefore,  this  is  no  reafon  to 
deny  omnipotency  to  be  able  to  give  a  power  of  felf-motion  to  a  material 
fubftance,  if  he  pleafes,  as  well  as  to  an  immaterial ;  lince  neither  of  them  can 
have  it  from  themfelves,  nor  can  we  conceive,  how  it  can  be  in  either  of  them. 

Th  e  fame  is  viiible,  in  the  other  operation  of  thinking  ;  both  thefe  fubftan- 
ces  may  be  made,  and  exift  without  thought ;  neither  of  them  has,  or  can 
have,  the  power  of  thinking,  from  itfelf ;  God  may  give  it  to  either  of  them, 
accord  inp-  to  the  good  pleafure  of  his  omnipotency ;  and  in  which-ever  of  them 
it  is,  it  is  equally  beyond  our  capacity  to  conceive,  how  either  of  thofe  fub¬ 
ftances  thinks.  But  for  that  reafon,  to  deny  that  God,  who  had  power  enough 
to  give  them  both  a  being  out  of  nothing,  can,  by  the  fame  omnipotency,  give 
them  what  other  powers  and  perfedtions  he  pleafes ;  has  no  better  a  foundation, 
than  to  deny  his  power  of  creation,  becaufe  we  cannot  conceive  how  it  is  per¬ 
formed  ;  and  there,  at  laft,  this  way  of  reafoning  muft  terminate. 

That  omnipotency  cannot  make  a  fubftance  to  be  folid,  and  not  folid,  at 
the  fame  time,  I  think,  with  due  reverence,  we  may  fay ;  but  that  a  folid  fub¬ 
ftance  may  not  have  qualities,  perfedtions,  and  powers,  which  have  no  natural, 
or  vifibly  neceftary,  connexion  with  folidity  and  extenfion,  is  too  much  for 
us  (who  are  but  of  yefterday,  and  know  nothing)  to  be  pofitive  in.  If  God 
cannot  join  things  together  by  connexions  inconceivable  to  us,  we  muft  deny 
even  the  confiftency  and  being  of  matter  itfelf ;  fince  every  particle  of  it, 
having  fome  bulk,  has  its  parts  connedted  by  ways  inconceivable  to  us.  So 
that  all  the  difficulties,  that  are  raifed,  againft  the  thinking  of  matter,  from  our 
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ignorance,  or  narrow  conceptions,  ftand  not  all  in  the  way  of  the  power 
of  God,  if  he  pleafes  to  ordain  it  fo  ;  nor  prove  any  thing  againft  his  having 
actually  endued  fome  parcels  of  matter,  fo  difpofed,  as  he  thinks  fit,  with  a 
faculty  of  thinking,  till  it  can  be  ihewn  that  it  contains  a  contradiction  to 
fuppoie  it. 

Tho’  to  me  fenfation  be  comprehended,  under  thinking  in  general,  yet,  in 
the  foregoing  difcourfe,  I  have  fpoke  of  fenfe  in  brutes,  as  diftinCt  from 
thinking  :  becaufe  your  Lordfhip,  aS  I  remember,  fpeaks  of  fenfe  in  brutes. 
But  here  I  take  liberty  to  obferve,  that,  if  your  Lordfhip  allows  brutes  to  have 
fenfation,  it  will  follow,  either  that  God  can,  and  doth,  give  to  fome  parcels  of 
matter  a  power  of  perception  and  thinking  ;  or  that  all  animals  have  imma¬ 
terial,  and  confequently,  according  to  your  Lordfhip,  immortal  fouls,  as  well 
as  men  :  and  to  fay  that  fleas  and  mites,  &c.  have  immortal  fouls,  as  well  as 
men,  will  poflibly  be  looked  on,  as  going  a  great  way  to  ferve  an  hypothefis, 
and  it  would  not  very  well  agree  with  what  your  Lordfhip  fays,  Anfw.  2. 
p.  64.  to  the  words  of  Solomon,  quoted  out  of  Ecclef.  c.  iii. 

I  have  been  pretty  large,  in  making  this  matter  plain,  that  they,  who  are 
fo  forward  to  beflow  hard  cenfures,  or  names,  on  the  opinions  of  thofe,  who 
differ  from  them,  may  confider,  whether  fometimes  they  are  not  more  due  to 
their  own  :  and  that  they  may  be  perfuaded  a  little  to  temper  that  heat,  which 
fuppofing  the  truth,  in  their  current  opinions,  gives  them  (as  they  think)  a 
right  to  lay  what  imputations  they  pleafe,  on  thofe,  who  would  fairly  examine 
the  grounds  they  ftand  upon.  For  talking  with  a  fuppofition,  and  infinuations, 
that  truth  and  knowledge,  nay,  and  religion  too,  ftands  and  falls  with  their 
fyftems,  is,  at  beft,  but  an  imperious  way  of  begging  the  queftion,  and  affum- 
ing  to  themfelves,  under  the  pretence  of  zeal  for  the  caufe  of  God,  a  title 
to  infallibility.  It  is  very  becoming,  that  men’s  zeal  for  truth  fhould  go,  as  far 
as  their  proofs,  but  not  go  for  proofs  themfelves.  He  that  attacks  received 
opinions,  with  any  thing,  but  fair  arguments,  may,  I  own,  be  juflly  fufpeCt- 
ed  not  to  mean  well,  nor  to  be  led  by  the  love  of  truth  ;  but  the  fame  may 
be  faid  of  him  too,  who  fo  defends  them.  An  error  is  not  the  better 
for  being  common,  nor  truth  the  worfe  for  having  lain  negleCted  ;  and  if  it 
were  put  to  the  vote,  any  where  in  the  world,  I  doubt,  as  things  are  managed, 
whether  truth  would  have  the  majority  j  at  leaft,  whilft  the  authority  of 
men,  and  not  the  examination  of  things,  mull  be  its  meafure.  The  im¬ 
putation  of  fcepticifm,  and  thofe  broad  infinuations,  to  render  what  I  have 
writ,  fufpeCted,  fo  frequent,  as  if  that  were  the  great  bufinefs  of  all  this  pains, 
you  have  been  at  about  me,  has  made  me  fay  thus  much,  my  Lord,  rather  as 
my  fenfe  of  the  way  to  eftablifh  truth  in  its  full  force  and  beauty,  than  that 
I  think  the  world  will  need  to  have  any  thing  faid  to  it,  to  make  it  diftin- 
guifh  between  your  Lordfhip’s  and  my  defign  in  writing  j  which,  therefore, 

I  fecurely  leave  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader,  and  return  to  the  argument  in 
hand. 

What  I  have  above  faid,  I  take  to  be  a  full  anfwer  to  all  that  your  Lord¬ 
fhip  would  infer,  from  my  idea  of  matter,  of  liberty,  and  of  identity,  and  from 
r.  the  power  of  abftraCting.  You  afk,  “  how  can  my  idea  of  liberty  agree  with 
“  the  idea,  that  bodies  can  operate,  only  by  motion  and  impulfe  ?”  Anfw.  By 
the  omnipotency  of  God,  who  can  make  all  things  agree,  that  involve  not  a 
ii.  contradiction.  ’Tis  true,  I  fay,  “  that  bodies  operate  by  impulfe,  and  nothing 
“  elfe.”  Arid  fo  I  thought,  when  I  writ  it,  and  can  yet  conceive  no  other 
way  of  their  operation  :  but  I  am  fince  convinced,  by  the  judicious  Mr.  New¬ 
ton’s  incomparable  book,  that  ’tis  too  bold  a  prefumption  to  limit  God’s  power, 
in  this  point,  by  my  narrow  conceptions.  The  gravitation  of  matter  towards 
matter,  by  ways  unconceivable  to  me,  is  not  only  a  demonftration,  that  God 
can,  if  he  pleafes,  put  into  bodies,  powers,  and  ways  of  operation,  above 
what  can  be  derived  from  our  idea  of  body,  or  can  be  explained  by  what 
we  know  of  matter  ;  but  alfo  an  unquestionable,  and  every  where  vifible,  inflance. 
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that  he  has  done  fo  :  and,  therefore,  in  the  next  edition  of  my  book,  I  ihall  take 
care  to  have  that  paSTage  redtified. 

As  to  felf-confcioufnefs,  your  LordShip  aSks,  “  what  is  there,  like  felf-confci-  Anfwer  i. 

“  oufnefs,  in  matter  ?”  Nothing  at  all,  in  matter,  as  matter  :  but  that  God  can-  '4* 
not  beftow,  on  fome  parcels  of  matter,  a  power  of  thinking,  and,  with  it,  felf- 
confcioufnefs,  will  never  be  proved  by  a  Iking,  “  how  is  it  pofiible  to  apprehend,  ibid, 

“  that  mere  body  fhould  perceive  that  it  doth  perceive  ?”  The  weaknefs  of  our 
apprehenfion  I  grant,  in  the  cafe  :  I  confefs,  as  much  as  you  pleafe,  that  we 
cannot  conceive  how  a  folid,  no,  nor  how  an  unfolid,  created  fubftance  thinks ; 
but  this  weaknefs  of  our  apprehensions  reaches  not  the  power  of  God,  whole 
weaknefs  is  Stronger  than  any  thing  in  man. 

Your  argument  from  abstraction,  we  have,  in  this  question,.  “  if  it  may  be,  Anfwer  r. 
“  in  the  power  of  matter,  to  think,  how  comes  it  to  be  fo  impoShble  for  P-  76* 

“  fuch  organized  bodies,  as  the  brutes  have,  to  enlarge  their  ideas,  by  abStrac- 
“  tion  ?”  Anfw.  This  Seems  to  fuppofe,  that  I  place  thinking,  within  the  na¬ 
tural  power  of  matter.  If  that  be  your  meaning,  my  Lord,  I  neither  fay,  nor 
fuppofe,  that  all  matter  has  naturally  in  it,  a  faculty  of  thinking,  but  the  diredt 
contrary.  But  if  you  mean  that  certain  parcels  of  matter,  ordered  by  the  di¬ 
vine  power,  as  feems  fit  to  him,  may  be  made  capable  of  receiving  from  his 
omnipotency,  the  faculty  of  thinking  j  that,  indeed,  I  fay,  and  tliat  being 
granted,  the  anfwer  to  your  queftion,  is  eafy,  fince,  if  omnipotency  can  give 
thought  to  any  folid  fubftance,  it  is  not  hard  to  conceive,  that  God  may  give 
that  faculty  in  an  higher,  or  lower,  degree,  as  it  pleafes  him,  who  knows  what 
difpofition  of  the  fubjedt  is  fuited  to  fuch  a  particular  way,  or  degree,  of  think¬ 
ing. 

Another  argument  to  prove,  that  God  cannot  endue  any  parcel  of  mat¬ 
ter  with  the  faculty  of  thinking,  is  taken  from  thofe  words  of  mine,  where  I  Letter  i.  p 
Shew,  by  what  connexion  of  ideas,  we  may  come  to  know,  that  God  is  an  r39* 
immaterial  fubSlance.  They  are  thefe:  “  the  idea  of  an  eternal,  adtual, 

“  knowing  being,  with  the  idea  of  immateriality,  by  the  intervention  of  the 
<c  idea  of  matter,  and  of  its  adtual  division,  divisibility,  and  want  of  per- 
“  ception,  &c.”  From  whence  your  LordShip  thus  argues,  “  here  the  want  of  Anfwer  i. 
“  perception  is  owned  to  be  fo  eSTential  to  matter,  that  God  is,  therefore,  con-  p-  77* 

“  eluded  to  be  immaterial.”  Anfw.  Perception  and  knowledge,  in  that  one, 
eternal  being,  where  it  has  its  fource,  ’tis  vifible,  muSt  be  eflentially  infeparable 
from  it ;  therefore  the  adtual  want  of  perception  in  fo  great  part  of  the  parti¬ 
cular  parcels  of  matter,  is  g  demonstration,  that  the  firit  being,  from  whom  per¬ 
ception  and  knowledge  is  infeparable,  is  not  matter.  How  far  this  makes  the 
want  of  perception,  an  eSTential  property  of  matter,  I  will  not  difpute  ;  it  fuf- 
fices,  that  it  Shews,  that  perception  is  not  an  eSTential  property  of  matter  ; 
and,  therefore,  matter  cannot  be  that  eternal,  original  being,  to  which  percep¬ 
tion  and  knowledge  is  eSTential.  Matter,  I  Tay,  naturally  is  without  percep¬ 
tion  :  “  ergo,  fays  your  LordShip,  want  of  perception  is  an  eSTential  property 
“  of  matter,  and  God  doth  not  change  the  eSTential  properties  of  things,  their 
“  nature  remaining.”  From  whence  you  infer,  that  God  cannot  beftow  on  any 
parcel  of  matter  (the  nature  of  matter  remaining)  a  faculty  of  thinking.  If  the 
rules  of  logick,  fince  my  days,  be  not  changed,  I  may  fafely  deny  this  confe- 
quence.  For  an  argument  that  runs  thus,  “  God  does  not,  ergo,  he  cannot ; 

I  was  taught,  when  I  came  firft  to  the  univerfity,  would  not  hold.  Fori 
never  faid  God  did ;  but  “  that  I  fee  no  contradidtion  in  it,  that  he  Should,  B.  iv.  c. 
«  if  he  pleafed,  give  to  fome  fyftems  of  fenfelefs  matter,  a  faculty  of  think-  §•  6- 
“  ing  :”  and  I  know  no-body,  before  Des  Cartes,  that  ever  pretended  to  Shew 
that  diere  was  any  contradidtion  in  it.  So  that  at  worft,  my  not  being  able 
to  fee  in  matter,  any  fuch  incapacity,  as  makes  it  impoShble  for  omnipotency 
to  beftow  on  it,  a  faculty  of  thinking,  makes  me  oppofite  only  to  the  Carte- 
fians.  For,  as  far  as  I  have  feen,  or  heard,  the  fathers  of  the  chriftian  church 
never  pretended  to  demonstrate,  that  matter  was  incapable  to  receive  a  power 
of  feniation,  perception,  and  thinking,  from  the  hand  of  the  omnipotent 
Vol.  I.  7  M  Creator. 
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Creator.  Let  us,  therefore,  if  you  pleafe,  fuppofe  the  form  of  your  argu¬ 
mentation  right,  and  that  your  Lordlhip  means,  God  cannot :  and  then,  if  your 
argument  be  good,  it  proves,  that  God  could  not  give  to  Baalam’s  afs  a  power 
to  fpeak  to  his  mafter,  as  he  did  ■  for  the  want  of  rational  difcourfe,  being  na¬ 
tural  to  that  fpecies,  it  is  but  for  your  Lordlhip  to  call  it  an  eflential  property, 
and  then  God  cannot  change  the  effential  properties  of  things,  their  nature  re¬ 
maining  ;  whereby  it  is  proved,  that  God  cannot,  with  all  his  omnipotency, 
give  to  an  afs  a  power  to  fpeak,  as  Baalam’s  did. 

Anfwer  i.  You  fay,  my  Lord,  “  you  do  not  fet  bounds  to  God’s  omnipotency:  for  he 
p'  7  '  “  may,  if  he  pleafe,  change  a  body  into  an  immaterial  fubftance  3”  i.  e.  take 

away  from  a  fubftance  the  folidity,  which  it  had  before,  and  which  made  it 
matter,  and  then  give  it  a  faculty  of  thinking,  which  it  had  not  before,  and 
which  makes  it  a  fpirit,  the  fame  fubftance  remaining.  For  if  the  fame  fub¬ 
ftance  remains  not,  body  is  not  changed  into  an  immaterial  fubftance,  but  the 
folid  fubftance,  and  all  belonging  to  it,  is  annihilated,  and  an  immaterial  fubftance 
created  3  which  is  not  a  change  of  one  thing  into  another,  but  the  deftroying 
of  one,  and  making  another  de  novo.  In  this  change,  therefore,  of  a  body,  or 
material  fubftance,  into  an  immaterial,  let  us  obferve  thefe  diftindt  confiderations. 

First,  you  fay,  God  may,  if  he  pleafes,  take  away,  from  a  folid  fubftance, 
folidity,  which  is  that,  which  makes  it  a  material  fubftance,  or  body  3  and  may 
make  it  an  immaterial  fubftance,  i.  e.  a  fubftance,  without  folidity.  But  this 
privation  of  one  quality,  gives  it  not  another  :  the  bare  taking  away  a  lower,  or 
lefs  noble,  quality,  does  not  give  it  an  higher,  or  nobler  3  that  muft  be  the  gift 
of  God.  For  the  bare  privation  of  one,  and  a  meaner  quality,  cannot  be  the 
pofition  of  an  higher  and  better  5  unlefs  any  one  will  fay,  that  cogitation,  or  the 
power  of  thinking,  refults  from  the  nature  of  fubftance  itfelf,  which  if  it  do, 
then,  where-ever  there  is  fubftance,  there  muft  be  cogitation,  or  a  power  of 
thinking.  Here  then,  upon  your  Lordfhip’s  own  principles,  is  an  immaterial  fub¬ 
ftance,  without  the  faculty  of  thinking. 

In  the  next  place,  you  will  not  deny,  but  God  may  give  to  this  fubftance, 
thus  deprived  of  folidity,  a  faculty  of  thinking  3  for  you  fuppofe  it  made  capable 
of  that,  by  being  made  immaterial 3  whereby  you  allow,  that  the  fame  nume¬ 
rical  fubftance  may  be  fometimes  wholly  incogitative,  or  without  a  power  of 
thinking,  and  at  other  times,  perfe&ly  cogitative,  or  endued  with  a  power 
of  thinking. 

Farther,  you  will  not  deny  but  God  can  give  it  folidity,  and  make  it 
material  again :  for  I  conclude,  it  will  not  be  denyed,  that  God  can  make 
it  again,  what  it  was  before.  Now  I  crave  leave  to  afk  your  Lordlhip,  why 
God,  having  given  to  this  fubftance  the  faculty  of  thinking,  after  folidity  was 
taken  from  it,  cannot  reftore  to  it  folidity  again,  without  taking  away  the 
faculty  of  thinking  ?  When  you  have  refolved  this,  my  Lord,  you  will  have 
proved  it  impoffible,  for  God’s  omnipotence,  to  give  to  a  folid  fubftance,  a 
faculty  of  thinking  3  but  ’till  then,  not  having  proved  it  impoffible,  and  yet 
denying  that  God  can  do  it,  is  to  deny,  that  he  can  do,  what  is  in  itfelf  poffible  ; 
which,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  is  vifibly  to  fet  bounds  to  God’s  omnipotency  j 
Anfwer  1.  tho’  you  fay  here,  “  you  do  not  fet  bounds  to  God’s  omnipotency. 

P-  IF  J  fhould  imitate  your  Lordfhip’s  way  of  writing,  I  fhould  not  omit  to 

bring  in  Epicurus  here,  and  take  notice  that  this  was  his  way,  “  deum  verbis 
<c  ponere,  re  tollere  and  then  add,  “  that  I  am  certain,  you  do  not  think, 
“  he  promoted  the  great  ends  of  morality  and  religion.”  For  ’tis,  with  fuch 
*Anfwer  x.  candid  and  kind  infinuations,  as  thefe,  that  you  bring  in  both  *  Hobbes  and 
p.  55-  -f*  Spinoza,  into  your  difcourfe  here,  about  God’s  being  able,  if  he  pleafe,  to  give 

f  Ibid  p.  79.  to  fome  parcels  0f  matter,  ordered  as  he  thinks  fit,  a  faculty  of  thinking  : 

neither  of  thofe  authors,  having,  as  appears  by  any  paffages,  you  bring  out  of 
them,  faid  any  thing  to  this  queftion,  nor  having,  as  it  feems,  any  other  bufi- 
nefs  here,  but,  by  their  names,  skilfully,  to  give  that  character  to  my  book,  with 
which  you  would  recommend  it  to  the  world. 
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I  pretend  not  to  enquire  what  meafure  of  zeal,  nor  for  what,  guides  youf 
Lordlhip’s  pen,  in  fuch  a  way  of  writing,  as  your’s  has  all  along  been  with  me : 
only,  I  cannot  but  confider,  what  reputation  it  would  give  to  the  writings  of 
the  fathers  of  the  church,  if  they  Ihould  think  truth  required,  or  religion  al¬ 
lowed  them,  to  imitate  fuch  patterns.  But,  God  be  thanked,  there  be  thofe 
amongft  them,  who  do  not  admire  fuch  ways  of  managing  the  caufe  of  truth, 
or  religion  j  they  being  fenfible,  that,  if  every  one,  who  believes,  or  can 
pretend  he  has,  truth  on  his  fide,  is  thereby  authorized,  without  proof,  to 
infmuate,  whatever  may  ferve  to  prejudice  men’s  minds  againft  the  other  fide, 
there  will  be  great  ravage  made  on  charity  and  pra&ice,  without  any  gain 
to  truth,  or  knowledge:  and  that  the  liberties  frequently  taken  by  dis¬ 
putants,  to  do  fo,  may  have  been  the  caufe,  that  the  world,  in  all  ages, 
has  received  fo  much  harm,  and  fo  little  advantage,  from  controverfies  in  re¬ 
ligion. 

Th  ese  are  the  arguments,  which  your  Lordlhip  has  brought  to  confute  one 
faying,  in  my  book,  by  other  palfages  in  it  j  which,  therefore,  being  all  but. 

“  argumenta  ad  hominem,”  if  they  did  prove,  what  they  do  not,  are  of  no 
other  ufe,  than  to  gain  a  victory  over  me :  a  thing,  methinks,  fo  much  beneath 
your  Lordlhip,  that  it  does  not  deferve  one  of  your  pages.  The  queftion  is, 
whether  God  can,  if  he  pleafes,  bellow  on  any  parcel  of  matter,  ordered  as  he 
thinks  fit,  a  faculty  of  perception  and  thinking.  You  fay,  “  you  look  upon  a  Anfwer  i. 
“  miftake  herein,  to  be  of  dangerous  confequence,  as  to  the  great  ends  of  reli-  P-  79- 

gion  and  morality  if  this  be  fo,  my  Lord,  I  think  one  may  well  wonder, 
why  your  Lordlhip  has  brought  no  arguments,  to  ellablilh  the  truth  itfelf,  which 
you  look  on  to  be  of  fuch  dangerous  confequence,  to  be  millaken  in ;  but  have 
fpent  fo  many  pages,  only  in  a  perfonal  matter,  in  endeavouring  to  Ihew,  that  I 
had  inconlillencie  in  my  book  ;  which,  if  any  fuch  thing  had  been  die  wed, 
the  queftion  would  be  Hill  as  far  from  being  decided,  and  the  danger  of  mif- 
taking  about  it,  as  little  prevented,  as  if  nothing  of  all  this  had  been  faid.  If, 
therefore,  your  Lorddiip’s  care  of  the  great  ends  of  religion  and  morality  have 
made  you  think  it  neceflary  to  clear  this  queftion,  the  world  has  reafon  to  con¬ 
clude  there  is  little  to  be  faid,  againft  that  proportion,  which  is  to  be  found  in 
my  book,  concerning  the  poffibility,  that  fome  parcels  of  matter  might  be  fo 
ordered  by  omnipotence,  as  to  be  endued  with  a  faculty  of  thinking,  if  God  fo 
pleafed  ;  lince  your  Lordlhip’s  concern,  for  the  promoting  the  great  ends  of  re¬ 
ligion  and  morality,  has  not  enabled  you  to  produce  one  argument,  againft  a 
propofition,  that  you  think  of  fo  dangerous  confequence  to  them. 

An  d  here  I  crave  leave  to  obferve,  that  tho’,  in  your  title-page,  you  promife 
to  prove,  that  my  notion  of  ideas  is  inconfiftent  with  itfelf  (which  if  it  were,  it 
could  hardly  be  proved  to  be  inconliftent  with  any  thing  elfe)  and  with  the  ar¬ 
ticles  of  the  Chriftian  faith ;  yet  your  attempts,  all  along,  have  been  to  prove 
me,  in  fome  palfages  of  my  book,  inconfiftent  with  my  felf,  without  having 
jhewn  any  proportion,  in  my  book,  inconfiftent  with  any  article  of  the  Chriftian 

faith. 

I  think,  your  Lordlhip  has,  indeed,  made  ufe  of  one  argument  of  your 
own:  but  it  is  fuch  an  one,  that  I  confefs,  I  do  not  fee,  how  it  is  apt  much  to 
promote  religion,  efpecially  the  Chriftian  religion,  founded  on  revelation.  I 
lhall  fet  down  youi  Lordlhip’s  words,  that  they  may  be  confidered.  You  fay, 

“  that  you  are  of  opinion,  that  the  great  ends  of  religion  and  morality  are  bell  Anfwer  i. 
“  fecured,  bv  the  proofs  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  from  its  nature  andp.  S4>  55- 
«  properties ;  and  which,  you  think,  proves  it  immaterial.  Your  Lordlhip  does 
“  not  queftion,  whether  God  can  give  immortality  to  a  material  fubftance  j  but 
“  you  fay,  it  takes  off  very  much  from  the  evidence  of  immortality,  if  it  de- 
<C  pend  wholly  upon  God’s  giving  that,  which,  of  its  own  nature,  it  is  not  ca- 
«  pabie  of,”  &c.  So  likewife  you  fay,  “  if  a  man  cannot  be  certain,  but  that  Anfwer  2. 
«  matter  may  think  (as  I  affirm)  then  what  becomes  of  the  foul’s  immateriality  p.  28. 

«  (and  confequently  immortality)  from  its  operations  ?  But  for  all  this,  fay  I, 

«  his  aflurance  of  faith  remains  on  its  own  bafts.”  Now  you  appeal  to  any  man 

“  of 
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fC  of  fenfe,  whether  the  finding  the  uncertainty  of  his  own  principles,  which 
“  he  went  upon,  in  point  of  reafon,  doth  not  weaken  the  credibility  of  thefe 
“  fundamental  articles,  when  they  are  confidered,  purely  as  matters  of  faith  ? 
“  for  before,  there  was  a  natural  credibility  in  them,  on  the  account  of  reafon  3 
«  but,  by  going  on  wrong  grounds  of  certainty,  all  that  is  loft  3  and,  inftead  of 
“  being  certain,  he  is  more  doubtful  than  ever.  And,  if  the  evidence  of  faith 
“  fall  fo  much  fiiort  of  that  of  reafon,  it  muft  needs  have  lefs  effedt  upon 
“  men’s  minds,  when  the  fubferviency  of  reafon  is  taken  away 3  as  it  muft  be, 
“  when  the  grounds  of  certainty,  by  reafon,  are  vanilhed.  Is  it  at  all  probable 
“  that  he,  who  finds  reafon  deceive  him,  in  fuch  fundamental  points,  fhould 
<c  have  his  faith  ftand  firm  and  unmoveable,  on  the  account  of  revelation  ?  For, 
“  in  matters  of  revelation,  there  muft  be  fome  antecedent  principles  fuppofed, 
“  before  we  can  believe  any  thing,  on  the  account  of  it.” 

Ibid.  p.  35.  More  to  the  fame  purpofe  we  have  fome  pages  farther 3  where,  from  fome 
of  my  words,  your  Lordfhip  fays,  “  you  cannot  but  obferve,  that  we  have  no 
<c  certainty,  upon  my  grounds,  that  felf-confcioufnefs  depends  upon  an  indivi- 
“  dual,  immaterial  fubftance 3  and,  confequently,  that  a  material  fubftance 
“  may,  according  to  my  principles,  have  felf-confcioufnefs  in  it  3  at  leaft,  that 
“  I  am  not  certain  of  the  contrary.  Whereupon  your  Lordfhip  bids  me  con- 
“  fider,  whether  this  doth  not  a  little  affedt  the  whole  article  of  the  refurrec- 
tc  tion  ?”  What  does  all  this  tend  to,  but  to  make  the  world  believe,  that  I 
have  leffened  the  credibility  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  the  refurredion, 
by  faying,  that,  tho’  it  be  moft  highly  probable,  that  the  foul  is  immaterial  3 
yet,  upon  my  principles,  it  cannot  be  demonftrated  3  becaufe  it  is  not  impofiible 
to  God’s  omnipotency,  if  he  pleafes,  to  beftow  upon  fome  parcels  of  matter, 
difpofed  as  he  fees  fit,  a  faculty  of  thinking  ? 

This  your  accufation,  of  my  leflening  the  credibility  of  thefe  articles  of 
faith,  is  founded  on  this,  that  the  article  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul  abates  of 
its  credibility,  if  it  be  allowed,  that  its  immateriality  (which  is  the  fuppofed 
proof,  from  reafon  and  philofophy,  of  its  immortality)  cannot  be  demonftrated 
from  natural  reafon.  Which  argument  of  your  Lordfhip's  bottoms,  as  I  hum¬ 
bly  conceive,  on  this,  that  divine  revelation  abates  of  its  credibility,  in  all  thofe 
articles,  it  propofes,  proportionably  as  human  reafon  fails  to  fupport  the  tefti- 
mony  of  God.  And  all  that  your  Lordfhip,  in  thofe  paffages,  has  faid,  when 
examined,  will,  I  fuppofe,  be  found  to  import  thus  much,  viz.  Does  God  pro- 
pofe  any  thing  to  mankind,  to  be  believed  ?  it  is  very  fit  and  credible  to  be  be¬ 
lieved,  if  reafon  can  demonftrate  it  to  be  true.  But,  if  human  reafon  comes 
fhort,  in  the  cafe,  and  cannot  make  it  out,  its  credibility  is  thereby  leflened  3 
which  is,  in  effedt,  to  fay,  that  the  veracity  of  God  is  not  a  firm  and  fure  foun¬ 
dation  of  faith  to  rely  upon,  without  the  concurrent  teftimony  of  reafon  3 
i.  e.  with  reverence  be  it  fpoken,  God  is  not  to  be  believed,  on  his  own 
word,  unlefs,  what  he  reveals,  be  in  itfelf  credible,  and  might  be  believed 
without  him. 

If  this  be  a  way  to  promote  religion,  the  Chriftian  religion,  in  all  its  arti¬ 
cles,  I  am  not  forry,  that  it  is  not  a  way  to  be  found,  in  any  of  my  writings  3 
for  I  imagine  any  thing,  like  this,  would  (and  I  fhould  think  deferved  to)  have 
other  titles,  than  bare  fcepticifm,  bellowed  upon  it,  and  would  have  railed  no 
fmall  outcry  againft  any  one,  who  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  to  be  in  the  right,  in  all 
that  he  fays,  and  fo  may  fecurely  fay  what  he  pleafes.  Such  as  I,  the  “  pro- 
“  fanum  vulgus  3”  who  take  too  much  upon  us,  if  we  would  examine,  have 
nothing  to  do,  but  to  hearken  and  believe,  tho’  what  he  faid  fhould  fubvert  the 
very  foundations  of  the  Chriftian  faith. 

What  I  have  obferved,  is  fo  vifibly  contained  in  your  Lordfhip’s  argument, 
that  when  I  met  with  it,  in  your  anfwer  to  my  firft  letter,  it  feemed  fo  ftrange, 
for  a  man  of  your  Lordfhip’s  character,  and  in  a  difpute  in  defence  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Trinity,  that  I  could  hardly  perfuade  myfelf,  but  it  was  a  flip  of 
Anfwer 2.  your  pen:  but,  when  I  found  it,  in  your  fecond  letter,  made  ufe  of  again,  and 
p.  28,  29.  ferioully  enlarged,  as  an  argument  of  weight,  to  be  infilled  upon,  I  was  con¬ 
vinced. 
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vinced,  that  it  was  a  principle,  that  you  heartily  embraced,  how  little  favour¬ 
able  foever  it  was  to  the  articles  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  particularly  thofe, 

which  you  undertook  to  defend. 

* 

I  desire  my  reader  to  perufe  the  paffages,  as  they  ftand  in  your  let¬ 
ters  themfelves,  and  fee,  whether  what  you  fay,  in  them,  does  not  amount  to 
this,  that  a  revelation  from  God  is  more,  or  lefs  credible,  according  as  it  has  a 
Wronger,  or  weaker,  confirmation  from  human  reafon.  For, 

i.  Your  Lordfhip  fays,  “  you  do  not  queftion,  whether  God  can  give  im-  Anfwer  i. 
“  mortality  to  a  material  fubftance;  but  you  fay,  it  takes  off  very  much  from  p'  55 ‘ 

“  the  evidence  of  immortality,  if  it  depends  wholly  upon  God’s  giving  that, 

“  which,  of  its  own  nature,  it  is  not  capable  of.” 

To  which  I  reply,  any  one’s  not  being  able  to  demonftrate  the  foul  to  be  im¬ 
material,  takes  off,  not  very  much,  nor  at  all,  from  the  evidence  of  its  immor¬ 
tality,  if  God  has  revealed  that  it  fhall  be  immortal :  becaufe  the  veracity  of 
God  is  a  demonftration  of  the  truth  of  what  he  has  revealed,  and  the  want  of 
another  demonftration  of  a  propofition,  that  is  demonftratively  true,  takes  not 
off  from  the  evidence  of  it.  For,  where  there  is  a  clear  demonftration,  there 
is  as  much  evidence,  as  any  truth  can  have,  that  is  not  felf-  evident.  God  has 
revealed  that  the  fouls  of  men  (hall  live  for  ever :  but,  fays  your  Lordfhip, 

“  from  this  evidence,  it  takes  off  very  much,  if  it  depends  wholly  upon  God’s 
“  giving  that,  which,  of  its  own  nature,  it  is  not  capable  of  j”  i.  e.  the  reve¬ 
lation  and  teftimony  of  God  lofes  much  of  its  evidence,  if  this  depends  wholly 
upon  the  good  pleafure  of  God,  and  cannot  be  demonftratively  made  out,  by 
natural  reafon,  that  the  foul  is  immaterial,  and,  confequently,  in  its  own  na¬ 
ture,  immortal.  For  that  is  all  that  here  is,  or  can  be  meant,  by  thefe  words, 

<c  which,  of  its  own  nature,  it  is  not  capable  of,”  to  make  them  to  the  pur- 
pofe.  For  the  whole  of  your  Lordfhip’s  difeourfe  here,  is  to  prove,  that  the 
foul  cannot  be  material,  becaufe,  then,  the  evidence  of  its  being  immortal, 
would  be  very  much  leffened.  Which  is  to  fay,  that  it  is  not  as  credible,  upon 
divine  revelation,  that  a  material  fubftance  fhould  be  immortal,  as  an  immaterial ; 
or,  which  is  all  one,  that  God  is  not  equally  to  be  believed,  when  he  declares 
that  a  material  fubftance  (hall  be  immortal,  as  when  he  declares,  that  an  im¬ 
material  fhall  be  fo ;  becaufe  the  immortality  of  a  material  fubftance  cannot  be 
demonftrated,  from  natural  reafon. 

Let  us  try  this  rule  of  your  Lordfhip’s  a  little  farther.  God  hath  revealed, 
that  the  bodies  men  fhall  have,  after  the  refurredion,  as  well  as  their  fouls, 
fhall  live  to  eternity  :  does  your  Lordfhip  believe  the  eternal  life  of  the  one  of 
thefe,  more  than  of  the  other,  becaufe  you  think  you  can  prove  it,  of  one  of  them, 
by  natural  reafon,  and  of  the  other  not  ?  Or  can  any  one,  who  admits  of  di¬ 
vine  revelation,  in  the  cafe,  doubt  of  one  of  them,  more  than  the  other  ?  Or 
think  this  propofition  lefs  credible,  the  bodies  of  men,  after  the  refurredion, 
fhall  live  for  ever ;  than  this,  that  the  fouls  of  men  fhall,  after  the  refurredion, 
live  for  ever?  For  that  he  muft  do,  if  he  thinks  either  of  them  is  lefs  credible, 
than  the  other.  If  this  be  fo,  reafon  is  to  be  confulted,  how  far  God  is  to  be 
believed,  and  the  credit  of  divine  teftimony  muft  receive  its  force  from  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  reafon  :  which  is  evidently  to  take  away  the  credibility  of  divine  reve¬ 
lation,  in  all  fupernatural  truths,  wherein  the  evidence  of  reafon  fails.  And 
how  much  fuch  a  principle,  as  this,  tends  to  the  fupport  of  the  dodrine  of  the 
Trinity,  or  the  promoting  the  Chriftian  religion,  I  fhall  leave  it  to  your  Lord¬ 
fhip  to  confider.  This,  I  think,  I  may  be  confident  in,  that  few  Chriftians 
have  founded  their  belief  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  upon  any  thing  but 
revelation  j  fince,  if  they  had  entertained  it,  upon  natural  and  philofophical 
reafons,  they  could  not  have  avoided  the  believing  its  pre-exiftence,  before  its 
union  to  the  body,  as  well  as  its  future  exiftence,  after  its  feparation  from  it. 

This  is  juftified  by  that  obfervation  of  Dr.  Cudworth,  B.  i.  c.  i.  §  31.  where 
he  affirms,  “  that  there  was  never  any  of  the  antients,  before  chriftianity,  that 
«  held  the  foul’s  future  permanency  after  death,  who  did  not  likewife  affert  its 
“  pre-exiftence.” 
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I  am  not  fo  well  read,  in  Hobbes,  or  Spinoza,  as  to  be  able  to  fay,  what 
were  their  opinions,  in  this  matter.  But,  poffibly,  there  be  thofe,  who  will 
think  your  Lordffiip’s  authority  of  more  ufe  to  them,  in  the  cafe,  than  thofe 
juftly  decried  names ;  and  be  glad  to  find  your  Lordftiip,  a  patron  of  the  ora¬ 
cles  of  reafon,  fo  little  to  the  advantage  of  the  oracles  of  divine  revelation. 
This,  at  lead:,  I  think,  may  be  fubjoined  to  the  words,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
.  next  page,  that  thofe,  who  have  gone  about  to  leffen  the  credibility  of  the  arti¬ 
cles  of  faith,  which  evidently  they  do,  who  fay,  they  are  lei's  credible,  becaufe 
they  cannot  be  made  out  demonftratively,  by  natural  reafon  j  have  not  been 
thought  to  fecure  feveral  of  the  articles  of  the  Chriftian  faith ;  elpecially  thofe 
of  the  Trinity,  Incarnation,  and  Refurredtion  of  the  body,  which  are  thofe, 
upon  the  account  of  which,  I  am  brought,  by  your  Lor  dihip,  into  this  dis¬ 
pute. 

I  shall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  your  Lordffiip’s  endeavours,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words,  to  prove,  that,  if  the  foul  be  not  an  immaterial  fubftance,  it 
can  be  nothing  but  life  j  your  very  firft  woids  vifibly  confuting  all,  that  you  al¬ 
lege  to  that  purpofe.  They  are,  “  if  the  loul  be  a  material  fubftance,  it  is 
“  really  nothing  but  life  •”  which  is  to  fay,  that,  if  the  foul  be  really  a  fub¬ 
ftance,  it  is  not  really  a  fubftance,  but  really  nothing  elfe,  but  an  affedtion  of  a 
fubftance  ;  for  the  life,  whether  of  a  material,  or  immaterial  fubftance,  is  not 
the  fubftance  itfelf,  but  an  affedtion  of  it. 

2.  You  fay,  “  altho’  wx  think  the  feparaie  ftate  of  the  foul,  after  death,  is 
“  fufliciently  revealed  in  the  fcripture  ;  yet  it  creates  a  great  difficulty,  in  under- 
“  ftanding  it,  if  the  foul  be  nothing  but  life,  or  a  material  fubftance,  which 
“  muft  be  diftolved,  when  life  is  ended.  For,  if  the  loul  be  a  material  fub- 
“  ftance,  it  muft  be  made  up,  as  others  are,  of  the  cohefion  of  folid  and  fepa- 
“  rate  parts,  how  minute  and  invifible  foever  they  be.  And  what  is  it  ffiould 
“  keep  them  together,  when  life  is  gone  ?  So  that  it  is  no  eafy  matter  to  give 
“  an  account,  how  the  foul  ffiould  be  capable  of  immortality,  unlefs  it  be  an 
c<  immaterial  fubftance ;  and  then  we  know,  the  folution  and  texture  of  bodies 
tc  cannot  reach  the  foul,  being  of  a  different  nature.” 

Let  it  be  as  hard  a  matter  as  it  will,  “  to  give  an  account  what  it  is,  that 
“  ffiould  keep  the  parts  of  a  material  foul  together,”  after  it  is  feparated  from 
the  body ;  yet  it  will  be  always  as  eafy,  to  give  an  account  of  it,  as  to  give  an 
account,  what  it  is,  which  ffiall  keep  together  a  material  and  immaterial  fub¬ 
ftance  :  and  yet  the  difficulty  that  there  is,  to  give  an  account  of  that,  I  hope 
does  not,  with  your  Lordffiip,  weaken  the  credibily  of  the  inleparable  union  of 
foul  and  body,  to  eternity :  and  I  perfuade  myfelf,  that  the  men  of  fenfe,  to 
whom  your  Lordffiip  appeals,  in  the  cafe,  do  not  find  their  belief  of  this  fun¬ 
damental  point,  much  weakened  by  that  difficulty.  I  thought  heretofore  (and, 
by  your  Lordffiip’s  permiffion,  would  think  fo  ftill)  that  the  union  of  parts  of 
matter,  one  with  another,  is  as  much  in  the  hands  of  God,  as  the  union  of  a 
material  and  immaterial  fubftance ;  and  that  it  does  not  take  off,  very  much,  or 
at  all,  from  the  evidence  of  immortality,  which  depends  on  that  union,  that  it 
is  no  eafy  matter  to  give  an  account,  what  it  is,  that  ffiould  keep  them  together : 
tho’  its  depending  wholly,  upon  the  gift  and  good  pleafure  of  God,  where  the 
manner  creates  great  difficulty  in  the  underftanding,  and  our  reafon  cannot  dif- 
cover,  in  the  nature  of  things,  how  it  is,  be  that,  which  your  Lordffiip  fo  po- 
litively  fays,  “  leffens  the  credibility  of  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  relur- 
“  redtion  and  immortality.” 

But,  my  Lord,  to  remove  this  objection  a  little,  and  to  ffiew  of  how  fmall 
force  it  is,  even  with  your  felf ;  give  me  leave  to  prefiime,  that  your  Lord- 
lhip  as  firmly  believes  the  immortality  of  the  body,  after  the  refurredtion,  as 
any  other  article  of  faith :  if  fo,  then  it  being  no  eafy  matter  to  give  an  ac¬ 
count,  what  it  is,  that  ffiall  keep  together  the  parts  of  a  material  foul,  to  one, 
that  believes  it  is  material,  can  no  more  weaken  the  credibility  of  its  immor¬ 
tality,  than  the  like  difficulty  weakens  the  credibility  of  the  immortality  of  the 
body.  For,  when  your  Lordffiip  ffiall  find  it  an  eafy  matter,  to  give  an  ac¬ 
count. 
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count,  what  it  is,  befides  the  good  pleafure  of  God,  which  fhall  keep  together 
the  parts  of  our  material  bodies  to  eternity,  or  even  foul  and  body 5  I  doubt  not 
but  any  one,  who  fhall  think  the  foul  material,  will  alfo  find  it  as  eafy  to  give 
an  account,  what  it  is,  that  (hall  keep  thofe  parts  of  matter,  alfo,  together  to 
eternity. 

Were  it  not,  that  the  warmth  of  controverfy  is  apt  to  make  men  fo  far 
forget,  as  to  take  up  thofe  principles  themfelves  (when  they  will  ferve  their  turn) 
which  they  have  highly  condemned  in  others,  I  fhould  wonder  to  find  your 
Lordlhip  to  argue,  that,  becaufe  “  it  is  a  difficulty  to  underftand,  what  ffiould 
“  keep  together  the  minute  parts  of  a  material  foul,  when  life  is  gone  3  and, 

“  becaufe  it  is  not  an  eafy  matter  to  give  an  account  how  the  foul  ffiould  be 
<c  capable  of  immortality,  unlefs  it  be  an  immaterial  fubftance  therefore,  it 
is  not  fo  credible,  as  if  it  were  eafy  to  give  an  account,  by  natural  reafon,  how 
it  could  be.  For  to  this  it  is,  that  all  this  your  difcourfe  tends,  as  is  evident, 
by  what  is  already  fet  down,  out  of  page  55,  and  will  be  more  fully  made  out, 
by  what  your  Lordffiip  fays,  in  other  places,  tho’  there  needs  no  fuch  proofs, 
fince  it  would  all  be  nothing  againft  me,  in  any  other  fenfe. 

I  thought  your  Lordfhip  had,  in  other  places,  afierted,  and  infilled  on 
this  truth,  that  no  part  of  divine  revelation  was  the  lefs  to  be  believed,  becaufe 
the  thing  itfelf  created  great  difficulty,  in  the  underftapding,  and  the  manner  of 
it  was  hard  to  be  explained,  and  it  was  no  eafy  matter  to  give  an  account  how  it 
was.  This,  as  I  take  it,  your  Lordfhip  condemned  in  others,  as  a  very  unrea- 
fonable  principle,  and  fuch,  as  would  fubvert  all  the  articles  of  the  Chriftian 
religion,  that  were  mere  matters  of  faith,  as  I  think  it  will :  and  is  it  poffible, 
that  you  ffiould  make  ufe  of  it,  here,  yourfelf,  againft  the  article  of  life  and 
immortality,  that  Chrift  hath  brought  to  light,  thro’  the  Gofpel 3  and  neither 
was,  nor  could  be  made  out,  by  natural  reafon,  without  revelation  ?  But,  you 
will  fay,  you  fpeak  only  of  the  foul,  and  your  words  are,  that  “  it  is  no  eafy 
“  matter  to  give  an  account,  how  the  foul  ffiould  be  capable  of  immortality, 

“  unlefs  it  be  an  immaterial  fubftance.”  I  grant  it 3  but  crave  leave  to  fay,  that 
there  is  not  any  one  of  thofe  difficulties,  that  are,  or  can  be  raifed,  about  the 
manner,  how  a  material  foul  can  be  immortal,  which  do  not  as  well  reach  the 
immortality  of  the  body. 

But  if  it  were  not  fo,  I  am  fure  this  principle  of  your  Lordffiip’s  would 
reach  other  articles  of  faith,  wherein  our  natural  reafon  finds  it  not  fo  eafy  to 
give  an  account,  how  thofe  myfteries  are  5  and  which,  therefore,  according  to 
your  principles,  muft  be  lefs  credible,  than  other  articles,  that  create  lefs  diffi¬ 
culty  to  the  underftanding.  For  your  Lordffiip  fays,  that  you  appeal  to  any  Anfwer  2. 
man  of  fenfe,  whether,  to  a  man  who  thought  by  his  principles,  he  could,  p-  28, 
from  natural  grounds,  demonftrate  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  the  finding  the 
uncertainty  of  thofe  principles  he  went  upon,  in  point  of  reafon,  i.  e.  the  find¬ 
ing  he  could  not  certainly  prove  it,  by  natural  reafon,  doth  not  weaken  the 
credibility  of  that  fundamental  article,  when  it  is  confidered,  purely  as  a  matter 
of  faith.  Which,  in  e fifed:,  I  humbly  conceive,  amounts  to  this  3  that  a  pro- 
pofition  divinely  revealed,  that  cannot  be  proved  by  natural  reafon,  is  lefs  credi¬ 
ble,  than  one  that  can :  which  feems  to  me  to  come  very  little  ffiort  of  this, 
with  due  reverence  be  it  fpoken,  that  God  is  lefs  to  be  believed,  when  he  affirms 
a  propofition,  that  cannot  be  proved  by  natural  reafon,  than,  when  he  propofes, 
what  can  be  proved  by  it.  The  dired:  contrary  to  which,  is  my  opinion  3  tho’ 
you  endeavour  to  make  it  good,  by  thefe  following  words :  “  if  the  evidence  of.Anfwer  2. 
“  faith  falls  fo  much  ffiort  of  that  of  reafon,  it  muft  needs  have  lefs  effedt.P-  29- 
tc  Up0n  men’s  minds,  when  the  fubferviency  of  reafon  is  taken  away  3  as  it 
“  muft  be,  when  the  grounds  of  certainty,  by  reafon,  are  vaniffied.  Is  it  at 
“  all  probable,  that  he,  who  finds  his  reafon  deceive  him,  in  fuch  fundamen- 
“  tal  points,  ffiould  have  his  faith  ftand  firm  and  unmoveable,  on  the  account 
«  of  revelation  ?”  Than  which,  I  think,  there  are  hardly  plainer  words  to  be 
found  out,  to  declare,  that  the  credibility  of  God’s  teftimony  depends  on  the 
natural  evidence  of  probability,  of  the  things,  we  receive  from  revelation,  and 
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rifes  and  falls  with  it ;  and  that  the  truths  of  God,  or  the  articles  of  mere  faith, 
lofe  fo  much  of  their  credibility,  as  they  want  proof  from  reafon  ;  which,  if 
true,  revelation  may  come  to  have  no  credibility  at  all.  For  if,  in  this  prefent 
cafe,  the  credibility  of  this  proportion,  the  fouls  of  men  (hall  live  for  ever,  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  fcripture,  be  leffened  by  confeffing  it  cannot  be  demon  lira tively 
proved  from  reafon,  tho’  it  be  aflerted  to  be  mod  highly  probable  mud  not, 
by  the  fame  rule,  its  credibility  dwindle  away  to  nothing,  if  natural  reafon 
fhould  not  be  able  to  make  it  out,  to  be  fo  much  as  probable,  or  fhould  place 
the  probability,  from  natural  principles,  on  the  other  dde  ?  For  if  mere  want 
of  demondration  leffens  the  credibility  of  any  propofition,  divinely  revealed, 
mud  not  want  of  probability,  or  contrary  probability  from  natural  reafon,  quite 
take  away  its  credibility  ?  Here  at  lad  it  mud  end,  if,  in  any  one  cafe,  the  vera¬ 
city  of  God,  and  the  credibility  of  the  truths  we  receive  from  him,  by  revela¬ 
tion,  be  fubjefted  to  the  verdifts  of  human  reafon,  and  be  allowed  to  receive 
any  acceflion,  or  diminution,  from  other  proofs,  or  want  of  other  proofs  of  its 
certainty,  or  probability. 

If  this  be  your  Lordfhip’s  way  to  promote  religion,  or  defend  its  articles,  I 
know  not  what  argument  the  greated  enemies  of  it  could  ufe,  more  effedtual 
for  the  fubverdon  of  thofe,  you  have  undertaken  to  defend  j  this  being  to  re- 
folve  all  revelation,  perfectly  and  purely,  into  natural  reafon,  to  bound  its  cre¬ 
dibility  by  that,  and  leave  no  room  for  faith,  in  other  things,  than  what  can  be 
accounted  for,  by  natural  reafon,  without  revelation. 

Your  Lordfhip  infids  much  upon  it,  as  if  I  had  contradifted  what  I  had  faid 
in  my  Effay,  by  faying,  that,  upon  my  principles,  it  cannot  be  demondratively 
proved,  that  it  is  an  immaterial  fubdance  in  us,  that  thinks,  however  probable 
it  be.  He  that  will  be  at  the  pains  to  read  that  chapter  of  mine,  and  confider 
it,  will  find,  that  my  bufinefs,  there,  was  to  fhew,  that  it  was  no  harder  to  con¬ 
ceive  an  immaterial,  than  a  material  fubdance ;  and  that,  from  the  ideas  of 
thought,  and  a  power  of  moving  of  matter,  which  we  experienced  in  ourfelves 
(ideas  originally  not  belonging  to  matter,  as  matter)  there  was  no  more  difficulty 
to  conclude,  there  was  an  immaterial  fubdance  in  11s,  than  that  we  had  mate¬ 
rial  parts.  Thefe  ideas  of  thinking,  and  power  of  moving  of  matter,  I,  in 
another  place,  fhewed,  did  demondratively  lead  us  to  the  certain  knowledge  of 
the  exidence  of  an  immaterial,  thinking  being,  in  whom  we  have  the  idea  of 
fpirit,  in  the  drifted  fenfe ;  in  which  fenfe  I  alfo  applied  it  to  the  foul ;  in  that 
23d  chapter  of  my  Effay ;  the  eafily  conceivable  poffibility,  nay,  great  proba¬ 
bility,  that  that  thinking  fubdance,  in  us,  is  immaterial,  giving  me  fufficient 
ground  for  it.  In  which  fenfe,  I  fhall  think  I  may  fafely  attribute  it  to  the 
thinking  fubdance  in  us,  until  your  Lorddfip  fhall  have  better  proved,  from  my 
words,  that  it  is  impoffible  it  fhould  be  immaterial.  For  I  only  fay,  that  it  is 
poffible,  i.  e.  involves  no  contradiction,  that  God,  the  omnipotent,  immaterial 
fpirit,  fhould,  if  he  pleafes,  give  to  fome  parcels  of  matter,  difpofed  as  he 
thinks  fit,  a  power  of  thinking  and  moving ;  which  parcels  of  matter,  fo  en¬ 
dued  with  a  power  of  thinking  and  motion,  might  properly  be  called  fpirits,  in 
contra-didinftion  to  unthinking  matter.  In  all  which,  I  prefume,  there  is  no 
manner  of  contradiction. 

I  justified  my  ufe  of  the  word,  fpirit,  in  that  fenfe,  from  the  autho¬ 
rities  of  Cicero  and  Virgil,  applying  the  Latin  word,  fpiritus,  from  whence  fpirit 
is  derived,  to  a  foul,  as  a  thinking  thing,  without  excluding  materiality  out  of 
it.  To  which  your  Lordfhip  replies,  “  that  Cicero,  in  his  Tufculan  Quedions, 
“  fuppofes  the  foul  not  to  be  a  finer  fort  of  body,  but  of  a  different  nature  from 

“  the  body. - That  he  calls  the  body  the  prifon  of  the  foul. - And  fays, 

“  that  a  wife  man’s  bufinefs  is  to  draw  off  his  foul  from  his  body.”  And  then 
your  Lordfhip  concludes,  as  is  ufual,  with  a  quedion,  “  is  it  poffible,  now,  to 
“  think  fo  great  a  man  looked  on  the  foul,  but  as  a  modification  of  the  body, 
“  which  mud  be  at  an  end  with  life?”  Anfw.  No,  it  is  impoffible  that  a  man 
of  fo  good  fenfe,  as  Tully,  when  he  ufes  the  word,  corpus,  or  body,  for  the 
grofs  and  vifible  parts  of  a  man,  which  he  acknowledges  to  be  mortal ;  fhould 
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look  on  the  foul,  to  be  a  modification  of  that  body,  in  a  difcourfe,  wherein  he 
was  endeavouring  to  perfuade  another,  that  it  was  immortal.  It  is  to  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  truly  great  men,  fuch  as  he  was,  are  not  wont  fo  manifeftly  to  con¬ 
tradict  themfelves.  He  had,  therefore,  no  thought,  concerning  the  modification 
of  the  body  of  man,  in  the  cafe ;  he  was  not  fuch  a  trifler,  as  to  examine, 
whether  the  modification  of  the  body  of  a  man  was  immortal,  when  that  body 
itfelf  was  mortal  :  and,  therefore,  that,  which  he  reports,  as  Diccearchus’s  opi¬ 
nion,  he  difmifles  in  the  beginning,  without  any  more  ado,  c.  n.  But  Cicero’s 
was  a  direCt,  plain,  and  fenfible  enquiry,  viz.  What  the  foul  was  ?  to  fee 
whether,  from  thence,  he  could  difcover  its  immortality.  But,  in  all  that  dif¬ 
courfe,  in  his  firft  Book  of  Tufculan  Queftions,  where  he  lays  out  fo  much 
of  his  reading  and  reafon,  there  is  not  one  fy liable,  fhewing  the  lead  thought,  that 
the  foul  was  an  immaterial  fubftance ;  but  many  things  direCtly  to  the  contrary. 

Indeed,  (i.)  he  fhuts  out  the  body,  taken  in  the  fenfe  he  ufes,  corpus,  all  Chap.  19, 
along,  for  the  fenfible,  organical  parts  of  a  man,  and  is  pofitive,  that  is  not  the  ^  3°>  'i1® 
foul :  and  body,  in  this  fenfe,  taken  for  the  human  body,  he  calls  the  prifon  SofpeaksEn- 
of  the  foul  ;  and  fays  a  wife  man,  inftancing  in  Socrates  and  Cato,  is  glad  of  a  ruus:  “Ter- 
fair  opportunity  to  get  out  of  it.  But  he  no  where  fays  any  fuch  thing  of  mat-  “  r*  ac°^ss 
ter  :  he  calls  not  matter,  in  general,  the  prifon  of  the  foul,  nor  talks  a  word  of 
being  feparate  from  it. 

(2.)  He  concludes,  that  the  foul  is  not  like  other  things,  here  below,  made 
up  of  a  compofition  of  the  elements,  c.  27. 

(3.)  He  excludes  the  two  grofs  elements,  earth  and  water,  from  being  the 
foul,  c.  26.  J1 

So  far  he  is  clear  and  pofitive :  but,  beyond  this,  he  is  uncertain ;  beyond 
this  he  could  not  get.  For,  in  feme  places,  he  fpeaks  doubtfully,  whether  the 
foul  be  not  air  or  fire  :  cc  anima  fit  animus,  ignifve  nefcio,”  c.  25.  And  therefore 
he  agrees  with  Panoetius,  that,  if  it  be  at  all  elementary,  it  is,  as  he  calls  it, 

“  inflammata  anima,  inflamed  air  f  ’  and,  for  this,  he  gives  feveral  reafons, 
c.  18,  19.  And  tho’  he  thinks  it  to  be  of  a  peculiar  nature  of  its  own,  yet 
he  is  fo  far  from  thinking  it  immaterial,  that  he  fays,  c.  1 9.  that  the  admitting 
it  to  be  of  an  aerial,  or  igneous,  nature,  would  not  be  inconfiftent  with  any 
thing  he  had  faid. 

That,  which  hefeems  mofl  to  incline  to,  is,  that  the  foul  was  not  at  all 
elementary,  but  was  of  the  fame  fubftance  with  the  heavens  :  which  Ariftotle, 
to  diftinguifh  from  the  four  elements,  and  the  changeable  bodies  here  below, 
which  he  fuppofed  made  up  of  them,  called  “  quinta  eflentia.”  That  this  was 
Tully’s  opinion,  is  plain  from  thefe  words :  “  Ergo,  animus,  qui,  ut  ego  dico, 

<c  divinus  eft,  ut  Euripides  audet  dicere,  deus ;  Sc  quidem,  ft  deus,  aut  anima, 

«  aut  ignis  eft,  idem  eft  animus  hominis.  Nam  ut  ilia  natura  cceleftis  &  terra 
<c  vacat  &  humore,  fic  utriufque  harum  rerum  humanus  animus  eft  expers.  Sin 
“  autem  eft  quinta  quaedam  natura,  ab  Ariftotele  indudta;  primum  haec  &de- 
«  orumeft  Sc  animorum.  Hanc  nos  fententiam  fecuti,  his  ipfis  verbis  in  confe¬ 
ct  latione  base  expreffimus c.  26.  And  then  he  goes  on,  c.  27.  to  repeat 
thole  his  own  words,  which  your  Lordihip  has  quoted,  out  of  him,  wherein 
he  had  affirmed,  in  his  treatife  de  Confolatione,  the  foul  not  to  have  its  original 
from  the  earth,  or  to  be  mixed,  or  made,  of  any  thing  earthly ;  but .  had  faid, 

<<  Singulars  eft  igitur  quaedam  natura  Sc  vis  animi  fejunttaab  his  ufitatis  notifque 
“  naturis.”  Whereby,  he  tells  us,  he  meant  nothing  but  Ariftotle’s  “  quinta 
“  eflentia  which  being  unmixed,  being  that,  of  which  the  gods  and  fouls 
confided,  he  calls  it  “  divinum,  ccelefte,”  and  concludes  it  eternal ;  it  being, 
as  he  fpeaks,  “  fejundta  ab  omni  mortali  concretione.”  From  which  it  is  clear, 
that  in  all  his  enquiry  about  the  fubftance  of  the  foul,  his  thoughts  went  not  be¬ 
yond  the  four  elements,  or  Ariftotle’s  quinta  eflentia,  to  look  for  it.  In  all 
which  there  is  nothing  of  immateriality,  but  quite  the  contrary. 

He  was  willing  to  believe  (as  good  and  wife  men  have  always  been)  that  the 
foul  was  immortal;  but,  for  that,  it  is  plain,  he  never  thought  of  its  immate¬ 
riality  ;  but  as  the  eaftern  people  do,  who  believe  the  foul  to  be  immortal,  but 
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have  neverthelefs  no  thought,  no  conception  of  its  immateriality.  It  is  re¬ 
markable,  what  a  very  considerable  and  judicious  author  fays  in  the  cafe  :  “  No 
:  “  opinion,  fays  he,  has  been  fo  univerfally  received,  as  that  of  the  immortality 
“  of  the  foul ;  but  its  immateriality  is  a  truth,  the  knowledge  whereof  has  not 
“  fpread  fo  far.  And,  indeed,  it  is  extremely  difficult,  to  let  into  the  mind  of  a 
“  Siamite,  the  idea  of  a  pure  fpirit.  This  the  miffionaries,  who  have  been  longeft 
“  among  them,  are  pofitive  in  :  all  the  Pagans  of  the  eaft  do  truly  believe, 
“  that  there  remains  fomething  of  a  man  after  his  death,  which  fubfifts  inde- 
tc  pendently  and  feparately  from  his  body.  But  they  give  extenlion  and  figure  to 
“  that,  which  remains,  and  attribute  to  it  all  the  fame  members,  all  the  fame 
“  fubftances,  both  folid  and  liquid,  which  our  bodies  are  compofcd  of.  They 
M  only  fuppofe,  that  the  fouls  are  of  a  matter,  fubtle  enough  to  efcape  being 

“  feen,  or  handled - Such  were  the  Shades  and  Manes  of  the  Greeks  and  the 

“  Romans.  And  it  is,  by  thefe  figures  of  the  fouls,  anfwerable  to  thofe  of  the 
“  bodies,  that  Virgil  fuppofed  fEneas  knew  Palinurus,  Dido  and  Anchifes,  in  the 
“  other  world.” 

Th  is  gentleman  was  not  a  man,  that  travelled  into  thofe  parts  for  his  plea- 
fure,  and  to  have  the  opportunity  to  tell  ftrange  ftories,  collected  by  chance, 
when  he  returned  j  but  one  chofen  on  purpofe  (and  he  feems  well  chofen 
for  the  purpofe)  to  enquire  into  the  Angularities  of  Siam.  And  he  has  fo  well 
acquitted  himfelf  of  the  commiffion,  which  his  epiftle  dedicatory  tells  us,  he 
had,  to  inform  himfelf  exactly  of  what  was  mod  remarkable  there,  that  had 
we  but  fuch  an  account  of  other  countries  of  the  eaft,  as  he  has  given  us  of 
this  kingdom,  which  he  was  an  envoy  to,  we  fhould  be  much  better  ac¬ 
quainted,  than  we  are,  with  the  manners,  notions,  and  religions,  of  that  part 
of  the  world,  inhabited  by  civilized  nations,  who  want  neither  good  fenfe 
nor  acutenefs  of  reafon,  tho’  not  eaft  into  the  mold  of  the  logick  and  philo- 
fophy  of  our  fchools. 

But  to  return  to  Cicero:  ’tis  plain,  that,  in  his  enquiries  about  the  foul, 
his  thoughts  went  not  at  all  beyond  matter.  This  the  expreffions,  that  dropt 
from  him  in  feveral  places  of  this  book,  evidently  fliew :  for  example,  that 
the  fouls  of  excellent  men  and  women  afeended  into  heaven  ;  of  others,  that 
they  remained  here  on  earth,  c.  12.  that  the  foul  is  hot,  and  warms  the  body: 
that,  at  its  leaving  the  body,  it  penetrates  and  divides,  and  breaks  thro’  our 
thick,  cloudy,  moift  air :  that  it  flops  in  the  region  of  fire,  and  afeends  no 
farther,  the  equality  of  warmth  and  weight  making  that  its  proper  place,  where 
it  is  nouriftied  and  fuftained  with  the  fame  things  wherewith  the  ftars  are 
nouriffied  and  fuftained  ;  and  that,  by  the  convenience  of  its  neighbourhood, 
it  fhall  there  have  a  clearer  view  and  fuller  knowledge  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
c.  1 9.  that  the  foul  alfo,  from  this  height,  fhall  have  a  pleafant  and  fairer  pro- 
fpedl  of  the  globe  of  the  earth,  the  difpofition  of  whofe  parts  will  then  lie  be¬ 
fore  it,  in  one  view,  c.  20.  that  it  is  hard  to  determine  what  conformation, 
fize,  and  place,  the  foul  has,  in  the  body  :  that  it  is  too  fubtile  to  be  feen : 
that  it  is  in  the  human  body,  as  in  a  houfe,  or  a  veflel,  or  a  receptacle, 
c.  22.  All  which  are  expreffions,  that  fufficiently  evidence,  that  he,  whoufed 
them,  had  not,  in  his  mind,  feparated  materiality,  from  the  idea  of  the  foul. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  replied,  that  a  great  part  of  this,  which  we  find  in 
chap.  19.  is  faid  upon  the  principles  of  thofe,  who  would  have  the  foul  to  be 
“  anima  inflammata,  inflamed  air.”  I  grant  it :  but  it  is  alfo  to  be  obferved, 
that  in  this  1 9th  and  the  two  following  chapters,  he  does  not  only,  not  deny, 
but  even  admits,  that  fo  material  a  thing,  as  inflamed  air,  may  think. 

The  truth  of  the  cafe,  in  fhort,  is  this :  Cicero  was  willing  to  believe  the  foul 
immortal,  but,  when  he  fought,  in  the  nature  of  the  foul  itfelf,  fomething  to 
eftablifh  this  his  belief,  into  a  certainty  of  it,  he  found  himfelf  at  a  lofs.  He 
confefled,  he  knew  not  what  the  foul  was  j  but  the  not  knowing  what  it  was,  he 
argues,  c.  2.  was  no  reafon  to  conclude  it  was  not.  And  thereupon  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  the  repetition  of  what  he  had  faid,  in  his  6th  book  De  Repub.  concern¬ 
ing  the  foul.  The  argument,  which,  borrowed  from  Plato,  he  there  makes  ufe 
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of,  if  it  have  any  force  in  it,  not  only  proves  the  foul  to  be  immortal,  but 
more  than,  I  think,  your  Lordfhip  will  allow  to  be  true  :  for  it  proves  it  to  be 
eternal,  and  without  beginning,  as  well  as  without  end  :  “  Neque  nata  certe  eft, 

“  &  aeterna  eft,”  fays  he. 

Indeed,  from  the  faculties  of  the  foul,  he  concludes  right,  that  it  is  of  di¬ 
vine  original :  but  as  to  the  fubftance  of  the  foul,  he,  at  the  end  of  this  difcourfe 
concerning  its  faculties,  c.  25.  as  well  as  at  the  beginning  of  it,  c.  22.  is  not 
afhamed  to  own  his  ignorance  of  what  it  is  j  “  anima  fit  animus,  ignifve,  nefcio ; 

“  nec  me  pudet,  ut  iftos,  fateri  nefcire  quod  nefciam.  Illud,  fi  ulla  alia  de  re 
“  obfcura  affirmare  pofliim,  five  anima,  five  ignis  fit,  animus,  eum  jurarem  efle 
“  divinum,  c.  25.”  So  that  all  the  certainty  he  could  attain  to,  about  the  foul, 
was,  that  he  was  confident  there  was  fomething  divine  in  it ;  i.  e.  there  were 
faculties  in  the  foul,  that  could  not  refult  from  the  nature  of  matter,  but  muft 
have  their  original  from  a  divine  power :  but  yet  thofe  qualities,  as  divine  as  they 
were,  he  acknowledged  might  be  placed  in  breath,,  or  fire,  which,  I  think,  your 
Lordfhip  will  not  deny  to  be  material  fubftances.  So  that  all  thofe  divine  qua¬ 
lities,  which  he  fo  much,  and  fo  juftly,  extols  in  the  foul,  led  him  not,  as  ap¬ 
pears,  fo  much  as  to  any  the  leaft  thought  of  immateriality.  This  is  demon- 
ftration,  that  he  built  them  not,  upon  an  exclufion  of  materiality  out  of  the 
foul  ;  for  he  avowedly  profefles,  he  does  not  know,  but  breath,  or  fire,  might 
be  this  thinking  thing  in  us :  and  in  all  his  confiderations  about  the  fubftance  of 
the  foul  itfelf,  he  ftuck  in  air  and  fire,  or  “  Ariftotle’s  quinta  eflentia  •”  for 
beyond  thofe,  ’tis  evident,  he  went  not. 

Sut,  with  all  his  proofs  out  of  Plato,  to  whofe  authority  he  defers  fo  much, 
with  all  the  arguments,  his  vaft  reading  and  great  parts  could  furnifh  him  with, 
for  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  he  was  fo  little  fatisfied,  fo  far  from  being  cer¬ 
tain,  fo  far  from  any  thought,  that  he  had,  or  could,  prove  it,  that  he,  over  and 
over  again,  profefles  his  ignorance  and  doubt  of  it.  In  the  beginning,  he  enu¬ 
merates  the  feveral  opinions  of  the  philofophers,  which  he  had  well  ftudied,- 
about  it  j  and  then,  full  of  uncertainty,  fays,  “  harum  fententiarum,  quae  vera 
“  fit,  deus  aliquis  viderit,  quae  veri-fimillima  magna  quaeftio,”  c.  n.  And  to¬ 
wards  the  latter  end,  having  gone  them  all  over  again,  and  one  after  another, 
examined  them,  he  profefles  himfelf  ftill  at  a  lofs,  not  knowing,  on  which  to 
pitch,  nor  what  to  determine  :  “  Mentis  acies,  fays  he,  feipfam  intuens,  no n- 
“  nunquam  hebefcit,  ob  eamque  caufam  contemplandi  diligeiitiam  omittimus. 
t<  Itaque  dubitans,  circumfpedans,  haefitans,  multa  adverfa  revertens,  tanquam 
««  in  rate,  in  mari  immenfo,  noftra  vehitur  oratio,  ”  c.  30.  And,  to  conclude 
this  argument,  when  the  perfon  he  introduces,  as  difcourfing  with  him,  tells 
him,  he  is  refolved  to  keep  firm,  to  the  belief  of  immortality  j  Tully  anfwers, 
c.  82.  “  Laudo  id  quidem,  etfi  nihil  animis  oportet  confidere  ;  movemurenim 
ft  faepe  aliquo  acute  conclufo,  labamus,  mutamufque  fententiam  clarioribus  etiam 
“  in  rebus ;  in  his  eft  enim  aliqua  obfcuritas.” 

So  unmoveable  is  that  truth,  delivered  by  the  Spirit  of  truth,  that,  though  the 
light  of  nature  gave  fome  obfcure  glimmering,  fome  uncertain  hopes  of  a 
future  ftate;  yet  human  reafon  could  attain  to  no  clearnefs,  no  certainty 
about  it,  but  that  it  was“  Jesus  Chris  t,  alone,  who  had  brought  life  and  2  Tim.  i. 
cc  immortality  to  light,  thro’  the  Gofpel.”  Though  we  are  now  told,  that  to  own 
the  inability  of  natural  reafon,  to  bring  immortality  to  light,  or,  which  pafles 
for  the  fame,  to  own  principles,  upon  which  the  immaterality  of  the  foul 
(and,  as  ’tis  urged,  confequently  its  immortality,  cannot  be  demonftratively 
proved;  does  leflen  the  belief  of  this  article  of  revelation,  which  Jesus 
Christ  alone  has  brought  to  light,  and  which  confequently,  the  fcripture  af- 
fures  us,  is  eftabliflied  and  made  certain,  only  by  revelation.  This  would  not 
perhaps’  have  feemed  ftrange  from  thofe,  who  are  juftly  complained  of,  for 
flighting  the  revelation  of  the  Gofpel ;  and  therefore,  would  not  be  much  regarded, 
if  thev  (hould  contradift  fo  plain  a  text  of  fcripture,  in  favour  of  their  all-fuffi- 
cient  reafon  :  but  what  ufe  the  promoters  of  fcepticifm  and  infidelity,  in  an  age, 
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fo  much  fufpeCted  by  your  Lordffiip,  may  make,  of  what  comes  from  one  of 
your  great  authority  and  learning,  may  deferve  your  confideration. 

An  d  thus,  my  Lord,  I  hope  I  have  Satisfied  you  concerning  Cicero’s  opinion, 
about  the  foul,  in  his  firffc  book  of  Tufculan  Queftions  j  which,  tho’  I  eafily  be¬ 
lieve,  as  your  Lordfhip  fays,  you  are  no  ftranger  to,  yet  I  humbly  conceive,  you 
have  not  (hewn  (and  upon  a  careful  perufal  of  that  treadle  again,  I  think  I 
may  boldly  fay,  you  cannot  (hew)  one  word  in  it,  that  exprefles  any  thing  like 
a  notion  in  Tully,  of  the  foul’s  immateriality,  or  its  being  an  immaterial  fub¬ 
ftance. 

Anfwer  i.  From  what  you  bring  out  of  Virgil,  your  Lordfhip  concludes,  “  that  he,  no 
p.  62,  63.  «  more  than  Cicero,  does  me  any  kindnefs,  in  this  matter,  being  both  aflertore 
tc  of  the  foul’s  immortality.”  My  Lord,  were  not  the  queftion  of  the  foul’s 
immateriality,  according  to  cuftom,  changed  here,  into  that  of  its  immortality, 
which  I  am  no  lefs  an  affertor  of,  than  either  of  them,  Cicero  and  Virgil  do 
me  all  the  kindnefs  I  defired  of  them  in  this  matter  j  and  that  was  to  (hew,  that 
they  attributed  the  word,  fpiritus,  to  the  foul  of  man,  without  any  thought  of  its 
immateriality  j  aud  this  the  verfes,  you  yourfelf  bring,  out  of  Virgil,  fEn.  iv.  385. 

.  “  Et  cum  frigida  mors  animae  feduxerit  artus, 

“  Omnibus  umbra  locis  adero  j  dabis,  improbe,  poenas  ; 


confirm,  as  well  as  thofe  I  quoted,  out  of  his  6th  book :  and,  for  this,  Mon- 
fieur  de  la  Loubere  (hall  be  my  witnefs,  in  the  words  above  fet  down,  out  of 
him  ;  where  he  (hews,  that  there  be  thofe,  amongft  the  heathens  of  our  days, 
as  well  as  Virgil,  and  others,  amongft  the  antient  Greeks  and  Romans,  who 
thought  the  fouls,  or  ghofts,  of  men  departed,  did  not  die  with  the  body,  with¬ 
out  thinking  them  to  be  perfectly  immaterial ;  the  latter  being  much  more  in- 
comprehenfible  to  them  than  the  former.  And  what  Virgil’s  notion  of  the  foul 
is,  and  that  corpus,  when  put  in  contra-d i  ft  inCtion  to  the  foul,  dignifies  no¬ 
thing,  but  the  grofs  tenement  of  fle(h  and  bones,  is  evident  from  this  verfe  of 
his  /Eneid.  6. 1.  292.  where  he  calls  the  fouls  which  yet  were  vifible, 

- .  tenues  fine  corpore  vitas. 

Anfwer  1.  Your  Lordfhip’s  anfwer  concerning  what  is  faid,  Ecclef.  xii.  turns  wholly 
p.  64,  65.  upon  Solomon’s  taking  the  foul  to  be  immortal,  which  was  not  what  I  quef- 
tioned.  All  that  I  quoted  that  place  for,  was  to  (hew  that,  fpirit,  in  English, 
might  properly  be  applied  to  the  foul,  without  any  notion  of  its  immateriality, 
as  nil  was  by  Solomon  ;  which,  whether  he  thought  the  fouls  of  men  to  be  im¬ 
material,  does  little  appear,  in  that  paftage,  where  he  fpeaks  of  the  fouls  of 
men  and  beafts  together,  as  he  does.  But  farther,  what  I  contended  for,  is 
evident  from  that  pla-ce,  in  that  the  word,  (pirit,  is  there  applied,  by  our  trans¬ 
lators,  to  the  fouls  of  beafts,  which  your  Lordfhip,  I  think,  does  not  rank 
amongft  the  immaterial,  and  consequently  immortal  Spirits,  tho’  they  have  fonfe 
and  Spontaneous  motion. 

Anfwer  r.  But  you  fay,  “  if  the  foul  be  not  of  itfelf  a  free-thinking  fubftance,  you  do 
p'  65  *  “  not  fee  what  foundation  there  is  in  nature,  for  a  day  of  judgment.”  Anfw. 

Tho’  the  heathen  world  did  not  of  old*  nor  do  to  this  day,  fee  a  foundation,  in 
nature,  for  a  day  of  judgment ;  yet  in  revelation,  if  that  will  Satisfy  your  Lord- 
(hip,  every  one  may  fee  a  foundation  for  a  day  of  judgment,  becaufe  God  has 
pofitively  declared  it ;  tho’  God  has  not,  by  that  revelation,  taught  us,  what  the 
fubftance  of  the  foul  is  j  nor  has  any  where  faid,  iC  that  the  foul  of  itfelf  is  a 
“  free  agent.”  Whatsoever  any  created  fubftance  is,  it  is  not  of  itfelf,  but  is,  by 
the  good  pleafure  of  its  Creator.  Whatever  degrees  of  perfection  it  has,  it  has 
from  the  bountiful  hand  of  its  Maker.  For  it  is  true,  in  a  natural,  as  well  as  a 
^  Cor.  ir.  5.  Spiritual,  fenfe,  what  St.  Paul  fays,  c<  not  that  we  are  Sufficient  of  ourfelves,  to 
“  think -any.  thing,  as  of  ourfelves,  but  our  Sufficiency  is  of  God.” 


But 
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But  your  Lordfhip,  as  I  guefs,  by  your  following  words,  would  argue,  that 
a  material  fubftance  cannot  be  a  free  agent ;  whereby  I  fuppofe,  you  only  mean, 
that  you  cannot  lee,  or  conceive,  how  a  folid  fubftance  fhould  begin,  ftop,  or 
change  its  own  motion.  To  which  give  me  leave  to  anfwer,  that,  when  you 
can  make  it  conceivable,  how  any  created,  finite,  dependent  fubftance,  can 
move  itfelf,  or  alter,  or  ftop,  its  own  motion,  which  it  muft,  to  be  a  free 
agent ;  I  fuppofe,  you  will  lind  it  no  harder,  for  God,  to  beftow  this  power, 
on  a  folid,  than  an  unfolid,  created  fubftance.  Tully,  in  the  place  above  quot-  Tufculan. 
ed,  could  not  conceive  this  power  to  be,  in  any  thing,  but  what  was  from  Qilseft- 
eternity j  “cum  pateat,  igitur,  asternum  id  efle,  quod  feipfum  moveat,  quisC  2^’ 

“  eft,  qui  hanc  naturam  animis  eflo  tributam  neget?”  But  tho’  you  cannot  fee, 
how  any  created  fubftance,  folid,  or  not  folid,  can  be  a  free  agent  (pardon  me, 
my  Lord,  if  I.  put  in  both,  until  your  Lordfhip  pleafe  to  explain  it,  of  either, 
and  fhew  the  manner,  how  either  of  them  can,  of  itfelf,  move  itfelf,  or  any 
thing  elfe)  yet  I  do  not  think,  you  will  fo  far  deny  men  to  be  free  agents,  from 
the  difficulty  there  is  to  fee,  how  they  are  free  agents,  as  to  doubt,  whether 
there  be  foundation  enough  for  a  day  of  judgment. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  judge,  how  far  your  Lordfhip’s  fpeculations  reach  j  but 
finding  in  myfelf  nothing  to  be  truer,  than  what  the  wife  Solomon  tells  me ; 

“  As  thou  knoweft  not,  what  is  the  way  of  the  fpirit,  nor  how  the  bones  do  ^ccl.  xi-  5* 
“  grow,  in  the  womb  of  her  that  is  with  child;  even  fo,  thou  knoweft  not  the 
“  works  of  God,  who  maketh  all  things I  gratefully  receive,  and  rejoice  in 
the  light  of  revelation,  which  fets  me  at  reft,  in  many  things;  the  manner 
whereof  my  poor  reafon  can,  by  no  means,  make  out  to  me :  omnipotency,  I 
know,  can  do  any  thing,  that  contains  in  it  no  contradiction  ;  fo  that  I  readily 
believe  whatever  God  has  declared,  tho’  my  reafon  find  difficulties  in  it,  which 
it  cannot  matter.  As,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  God  having  revealed  that  there  fhall 
be  a  day  of  judgment,  I  think  that  foundation  enough,  to  conclude  men  are  free 
enough  to  be  made  anfwerable  for  their  adtions,  and  to  receive,  according  to 
what  they  have  done  ;  tho’  how  man  is  a  free  agent,  furpafs  my  explication,  or 
comprehenfion. 

In  anfwer  to  the  place  I  brought  out  of  St.  Luke,  your  Lordfhip  afks,  Chap,  xxiv 

“  Whether,  from  thefe  words  of  our  Saviour,  it  follows  that  a  fpirit  is  only  an 

“  appearance?”  I  anfwer,  No;  nor  do  I  know,  who  drew  fuch  an  inference  p  n6£  8r 
from  them :  but  it  follows,  that,  in  apparitions,  there  is  fomething  that  appears, 
and  that,  that  which  appears,  is  not  wholly  immaterial ;  and  yet  this  was  pro¬ 
perly  called  ThiZfj.z,  and  was  often  looked  upon,  by  thofe,  who  called  it  n nup*, 
m  Greek,  and  now  call  it,  fpirit,  in  Englifh,  to  be  the  ghoft,  or  foul,  of  one 
departed :  which,  I  humbly  conceive,  juftifies  my  ufe  of  the  word,  fpirit,  for 
a  thinking,  voluntary  agent,  whether  material,  or  immaterial. 

Your  Lordffiip  fays,  that  I  grant,  that  it  cannot,  upon  thefe  principles,  be  Anfwer  i. 

demonftrated,  that  the  fpiritual  fubftance,  in  us,  is  immaterial :  from  whence  P-  67* 

you  conclude,  “  that,  then,  my  grounds  of  certainty,  from  ideas,  are  plainly 
“  given  up.”  This  being  a  way  of  arguing,  that  you  often  make  ufe  of,  I  have 
often  had  occafion  to  conlider  it,  and  cannot,  after  all,  fee  the  force  of  this  ar¬ 
gument.  I  acknowledge,  that  this,  or  that  propofition  cannot,  upon  my  prin¬ 
ciples,  be  demonftrated ;  ergo,  I  grant  this  propofition  to  be  falfe,  that  certainty 
confifts  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  ideas :  for  that 
is  my  ground  of  certainty,  and,  ’till  that  be  given  up,  my  grounds  of  certainty 


are  not  given  up. 

You  farther  tell  me,  that  I  fay,  “  the  foul’s  immateriality  may  be  proved  Ibid, 
probable,  to  the  higheft  degree ;”  to  which  your  Lordfhip  replies,  “  that  is  not 
«  the  point :  for  it  is  not  probability,  but  certainty,  that  you  are  promifed,  in 
“  this  way  of  ideas ;  and  that  the  foundation  of  our  knowledge  and  real  cer- 
“  tainty  lies  in  them  ;  and  is  it  dwindled  into  a  probability,  at  laft  ?”  This  is, 
alfo,  what  your  Lordfhip  has  been  pleafed  to  objedt  to  me,  more  than  once,  that 
I  promifed  certainty.  I  would  be  glad  to  know,  in  what  words  this  promife  is 
made  and  where  it  ftands,  for  I  love  to  be  a  man  of  my  word.  I  have,  in- 
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deed,  told  wherein  I  think  certainty,  real  certainty,  does  confift,  as  far  as  any 
one  attains  it  j  and  I  do  not  yet,  from  any  thing,  your  Lordfhip  has  faid  againft 
it,  find  any  reafon  to  change  my  opinion  therein :  but  I  do  not  remember,  that 
I  promifed  certainty,  in  this  queftion,  concerning  the  foul’s  immateriality,  or  in 
any  of  thofe  propofitions,  wherein  you,  thinking  I  come  fhort  of  certainty,  in¬ 
fer  from  thence,  that  my  way  of  certainty,  by  ideas,  is  given  up.  And  I  am 
fo  far  from  promifing  certainty,  in  all  things,  that  I  am  accufed,  by  your  Lord¬ 
fhip,  of  fcepticifm,  for  fetting  too  narrow  bounds  to  our  knowledge  and  cer¬ 
tainty.  Why,  therefore,  your  Lordfhip  afks  me,  “  and  is  the  certainty”  [of  the 
foul’s  being  immaterial]  “  dwindled  into  a  probability,  at  laft  ?”  will  be  hard  to 
fee  a  reafon  for,  ’till  you  can  fliew  that  I  promifed  to  demon  fixate,  that  it  is  im¬ 
material  ;  or  that  others,  upon  their  principles,  without  ideas,  being  able  to  de- 
monftrate  it  immaterial,  it  comes  to  dwindle  into  bare  probability,  upon  my 
principles,  by  ideas. 

One  thing  more,  I  am  obliged  to  take  notice  of.  I  had  faid,  “  that  the.be- 
“  lief  of  God  being  the  foundation  of  all  religion  and  genuine  morality,  I 
“  thought  no  arguments,  that  are  made  ufe  of,  to  work  the  perfuafion  of  a 
“  God,  into  men’s  minds,  fhould  be  invalidated,  which,  I  grant,  is  of  ill  con- 
“  fequence  ”  To  which  words  of  mine,  I  find,  according  to  your  particular 
favour  to  me,  this  reply  ;  “  that  here  I  mull  give  your  Lordfhip  leave  to  aik 
cc  me,  what  I  think  of  the  univerfal  confent  of  mankind,  as  to  the  being  of 
“  God  ?  Hath  not  this  been  made  ufe  of,  as  an  argument,  not  only  by  Chriftians, 
“  but  by  the  wifeft  and  greateft  men  among  the  heathens  ?  And  what  then 
“  would  I  think  of  one,  who  fhould  go  about  to  invalidate  this  argument  ? 
“  And  that,  by  proving,  that  it  hath  been  difcovered  in  thefe  latter  ages,  by 
“  navigation,  that  there  are  whole  nations  at  the  bay  of  Soldania,  in  Brafil,  in 
“  the  Caribbee-iflands  and  Paraquaria,  among  whom  there  was  found  no  notion 
“  of  a  God:  and  even  the  author  of  the  Eflay  of  Human  Underftanding  hath 

done  this.” 

To  this  your  queftion,  my  Lord,  I  anfwer,  that  I  think  that  the  univerfal 
confent  of  mankind,  as  to  the  being  of  a  God,  amounts  to  thus  much,  that  the 
vaftly  greater  majority  of  mankind,  have,  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  actually 
believed  a  God  j  that  the  majority  of  the  remaining  part  have  not  actually 
difbelieved  it ;  and,  confequently,  thofe,  who  have  actually  oppofed  the  belief  of 
a  God,  have  truly  been  very  few.  So  that,  comparing  thofe,  that  have  actually 
difbelieved,  with  thofe,  who  have  actually  believed  a  God,  their  number  is  fo 
inconfiderable,  that,  in  refpedt  of  this  incomparably  greater  majority  of  thofe, 
who  have  owned  the  belief  of  a  God,  it  may  be  faid  to  be  the  univerfal  con¬ 
fent  of  mankind. 

Th  1  s  is  all  the  univerfal  confent,  which  truth  of  matter  of  fatt  will  allow ; 
and,  therefore,  all  that  can  be  made  ufe  of,  to  prove  a  God.  But,  if  any  one 
would  extend  it  farther,  and  fpeak  deceitfully  for  God;  if  this  univerfality 
fhould  be  urged  in  a  ftridt  fenfe,  not  for  much  the  majority,  but  for  a  general 
confent  of  every  one,  even  to  a  man,  in  all  ages  and  countries ;  this  would  make 
it,  either  no  argument,  or  a  perfectly  ufelefs  and  unneceftary  one.  For,  if  any 
one  deny  a  God,  fuch  a  perfect  univerfality  of  confent  is  deftroyed  j  and  if  no 
body  does  deny  a  God,  what  need  of  arguments  to  convince  atheifts  ? 

I  would  crave  leave  to  afk  your  Lordfhip,  were  there  ever  in  the  world  any 
atheift,  or  no?  If  there  were  not,  what  need  is  there  of  railing  a  queftion, 
about  the  being  of  a  God,  when  no  body  queftions  it  ?  What  need  of  provi- 
fional  arguments  againft  a  fault,  from  which  mankind  are  fo  wholly  free  j  and 
which,  by  an  univerfal  confent,  they  may  be  prefumed  to  be  fecure  from  ?  If 
you  fay  (as  I  doubt  not,  but  you  will)  that  there  have  been  atheifts  in  the 
world,  then  your  Lordfhip’s  univerfal  confent  reduces  itfelf  to  only  ,  a  great 
majority  ;  and  then  make  that  majority  as  great  as  you  will,  what  I  have  laid, 
in  the  place  quoted  by  your  Lordfhip,  leaves  it  in  its  full  force,  and  I  have  not 
faid  one  word,  that  does,  in  the  leaft,  invalidate  this  argument  for  a  God.  The 
argument,  I  was  upon  there,  was  to  (hew,  that  the  idea  of  God  was  not  innate ; 
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and  to  my  purpofe  it  was  fufficient,  if  there  were  but  a  lefs  number  found  in 
the  world,  who  had  no  idea  of  God,  than  your  Lordffiip  will  allow,  there  have 
been,  of  profeffed  atheifts :  for  whatfover  is  innate,  muff  be  univerfal  in  the 
hi  idled;  fenfej  one  exception  is  a  fufficient  proof  againft  it.  So  that  all,  that. 

I  faid,  and  which  was  quite  to  another  purpofe,  did  not  at  all  tend,  nor  can  be 
made  ufe  of,  to  invalidate  the  argument  for  a  deity,  grounded  on  fuch  an  uni¬ 
verfal  confent,  as  your  Lordffiip,  and  all  that  build  on  it,  mud;  own,  which 
is  only  a  very  difproportioned  majority :  fuch  an  univerfal  confent  my  argument, 
there,  neither  affirms,  nor  requires,  to  be  lefs,  than  you  will  be  pleated  to  allow 
it.  Your  Lordffiip,  therefore,  might,  without  any  prejudice  to  thofe  declara¬ 
tions  of  good-will  and  favour  you  have,  for  the  author  of  the  Elfay  of  Human 
Underftanding,  have  fpared  the  mentioning  his  quoting  authors,  that  are  in  print, 
for  matters  of  fadt,  to  quite  another  purpofe,  “  as  going  about  to  invalidate 
“  the  argument  for  a  deity,  from  the  univerfal  confent  of  mankind fince  he 
leaves  that  univerfal  confent,  as  entire,  and  as  large,  as  you  yourfelf  do,  or  can 
own,  or  fuppofe  it.  But  here  I  have  no  reafon  to  be  forry,  that  your  Lordffiip 
has  given  me  this  occafion,  for  the  vindication  of  this  paflage  of  my  book,  if 
there  ffiould  be  any  one,  befides  your  Lordffiip,  who  ffiould  fo  far  miftake  it, 
as  to  think  it,  in  the  lead,  invalidates  the  argument  for  a  God,  from  the  univer¬ 
fal  confent  of  mankind. 

But,  becaufe  you  queftion  the  credibility  of  thofe  authors  I  have  quoted,  Anfwer  r. 
which,  you  fay,  in  the  next  paragraph,  were  very  ill  chofen ;  I  will  crave  leave  P*  89* 
to  fay,  \  that  he,  whom  I  relied  on,  for  his  teftimony,  concerning  the  Hotentots 
of  Soldania,  was  no  lefs  a  man,  than  an  ambaffador  from  the  king  of  England, 
to  the  Great  Mogul :  of  whofe  relation,  Monlieur  Thevenot,  no  ill  judge  in  the 
cafe,  had  fo  great  an  efteem,  that  he  was  at  the  pains  to  -translate  it  into 
French,  and  publiffi  it  in  his  (which  is  counted  no  unjudicious)  colledtion  of 
travels.  But  to  intercede  with  your  Lordffiip,  for  a  little  more  favourable  al¬ 
lowance  of  credit,  to  Sir  Thomas  Roe’s  relation,  Coore,  an  inhabitant  of  the 
country,  who  could  fpeak  Engliffi,  allured  Mr.  Terry,  that  they  of  Soldania  had  Terry's 
no  God.  But  if  he  too  have  the  ill-luck  to  find  no  credit  with  you,  I  hope  you  p  22, 
will  be  a  little  more  favourable  to  a  divine  of  the  church  of  England,  now 
living,  and  admit  of  his  teftimony  in  confirmation  of  Sir  Thomas  Roe’s.  This 
worthy  gentleman,  in  the  relation  of  his  voyage  to  Surat,  printed  but  two 
years  fince,  fpeaking  of  the  fame  people,  has  thefe  words ;  “  they  are  funk  even  Mr.  Oving- 
«  below  idolatry,  are  deftitute  of  both  prieft  and  temple,  and,  faving  a  little  ton’  p*  4894 
«  fhew  of  rejoicing,  which  is  made  at  the  full  and  new  moon,  have  loft  all 
«  kind  of  religious  devotion.  Nature  has  fo  richly  provided  for  their  conve- 
“  nience  in  this  life,  that  they  have  drowned  all  fenfe  of  the  God  of  it,  and 
“  are  grown  quite  carelefs  of  the  next.” 

But,  to  provide  againft  the  cleared:  evidence  of  atheifm,  in  thefe  people,  you 
lay,  “  that  the  account  given  of  them,  makes  them  not  fit  to  be  a  ftandard  for  Anfvrer  !- 
«  the  fenfe  of  mankind.”  This,  I  think,  may  pafs  for  nothing,  ’till  feme  body  p‘ 
be  found,  that  makes  them  to  be  a  ftandard  for  the  fenfe  of  mankind :  all  the 
ufe,  I  made  of  them,  was  to  (hew,  that  there  were  men  in  the  world,  that  had 
410  innate  idea  of  a  God.  But,  to  keep  fomething  like  an  argument  going  (for 
what  will  not  that  do  ?)  you  go  near  denying  thofe  cafers  to  be  men :  what  elfe 
do  thefe  words  fignify  ?  “  a  people  fo  ftrangely  bereft  of  common  fenfe,  that  they  Ibt^ 

«  can  hardly  be  reckoned  among  mankind ;  as  appears  by  the  beft  accounts  of 
«  the  cafers  of  Soldania,”  &c.  I  hope,  if  any  of  them  were  called  Peter, 

James,  or  John,  it  would  be  paft  fcruple,  that  they  were  men;  however, 

Courvee,  Wewena,  and  Couffieda,  and  thofe  others,  who  had  names,  that 
had  no  place  in  your  Nomenclator,  would  hardly  pafs  mufter  with  your 
Lordffiip. 

My  Lord,  I  fiiould  not  mention  this,  but  that  what  you  yourfelf  fay,  here, 
may  be  a  motive  to  you  to  confider,  that,  what  you  have  laid  fuch  a  ftrefs  on, 
concerning  the  general  nature  of  man,  as  a  real  being,  and  the  fubjedt  of  pro¬ 
perties,  amounts  to  nothing,  for  the  diftinguiffiing  of  fpecies ;  fince  you  your 
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felf  own,  that  there  may  be  individuals,  wherein  there  is  a  common  nature, 
with  a  particular  fubfidence,  proper  to  each  of  them  j  whereby  you  are  fo  little 
able  to  know,  of  which  of  the  ranks,  or  forts,  they  are,  into  which  you  fay, 
“  God  has  ordered  beings,  and  which  he  hath  diftinguifhed  by  eiTential  proper- 
“  ties,  that  you  are  in  doubt,  whether  they  ought  to  be  reckoned  among  man- 
t{  kind,  or  no  ?” 

Give  me  leave  now  to  think,  my  Lord,  that  I  have  given  an  anfvver  to  all, 
that  is,  any  way,  material,  in  either  of  the  letters  you  have  honoured  me  with. 
If  there  be  any  argument,  which  you  think  of  weight,  that  you  find  omitted ; 
upon  the  lead  intimation  from  your  Lordfhip  where  it  is,  I  promile  to  confider 
it,  and  to  endeavour  to  give  you  fatisfaCtion  concerning  it,  either  by  owning 
my  conviction,  or  (hewing  what  hinders  it.  This  refpeCt  I  (hall  think  due 
from  me,  to  your  Lordfhip :  tho’  I  know  better  to  imploy  the  little  time,  my 
bufinefs  and  health  afford*  me,  than  to  trouble  myfelf  with  the  little  cavillers, 
who  may  either  be  fet  on,  or  be  forward  (in  hope  to  recommend  themfelves) 
to  meddle  in  this  controverfy. 

Before  I  conclude,  it  is  fit  I  take  notice  of  the  obligation  I  have  to  you, 
for  the  pains  you  have  been  at,  about  my  Eflay,  which,  I  conclude,  could  not 
have  been  any  way  fo  effectually  recommended  to  the  world,  as  by  your  manner 
of  writing  againd  it.  And,  fince  your  Lordfhip’s  (harp  fight,  fo  carefully  em¬ 
ployed  for  its  correction,  has,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  found  no  faults  in  it, 
which  your  Lordfhip’s  great  endeavours,  this  way,  have  made  out  to  be  really 
there  j  I  hope,  I  may  prefume  it  will  pafs  the  better  in  the  world,  and  the 
judgment  of  all  confidering  men,  and  make  it,  for  the  future,  (land  better,  even 
in  your  Lordfhip’s  opinion.  I  beg  your  Lordfhip’s  pardon  for  this  long  trou¬ 
ble,  and  am, 

j  J  lO  j 
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author  makes  it  not  depend  on  clear 
and  difiinCl  ideas ,  410,  &c. 

His  notion  of  it  not  dangerous ,  427,  &c. 
490.  Z&to  oppofed  by  the  Bifhop  of 
Worcefter,  467.  And  vindicated  by 
the  author ,  468.  By  ideas ,  £y 
&c.  not  inconfijlent ,  472,  &c.  The 
author's  notion  of  it  not  a-ainfi  the 
myfleries  of  faith ,  491.  How  dif¬ 
fers  from  affurance,  326.  §  6. 

T  494»  btc.  It  may  flow  from  a  di¬ 
vine  teftimony ,  498.  ■  The  author's 
way  of  certainty  not  different  from 
that  of  reafon ,  541 .  Tho'  it  may  not 
convince. ;•  y2w,  547.  A7!?/  prov'd  diffe¬ 
rent  from.  that  of  the  antients ,  553. 
Changelings,  whether  men  or  noy  277.  § 

I4-  • '  -  -  •'  W  ■'  •- 

Clearnels  alone  hinders  confufion  of  ideas , 

§  3-  <-.v  \  ' 

Clear  obfcure  ideas ,  168.  §  2. 

Colours,  wztfiw  0/  colours ,  97.  §  4. 
Comments-  law,  why  infinite ,  231. 

§  9*.  '  1  £  .'X.  1 

Complex  how  made ,  61.  §  6.  p.  64. 

»  ,1  t.\o  , 

■  In  theft  .the  mind  is  more  than  paffive , 

Ideas  reduceable  to  modes ,  fubjlances  and 
vl  relations,  ibid.  §  3. 

Comparing  ;^/,  61.  §4. 

Herein  mn  excel  brutes,  ibid.  §  5. 
Compounding  ideas,  ibid.  §  6. 

In  this  is  a  great  difference  between  'men 
►  ’  and  brutes ,  ibid.  §  y. 

Compulfion,  105.  §  T3. 


Confidence,  327.  §  7. 

Confufion  of  ideas ,  wherein  it  corfifis,  1 69. 
§  5>  6,  7. 

Caufes  of  confufion  in  ideas,  169.  §  7, 
8  9.  p.  170.  §.  12. 

0/  ideas,  grounded  on  a  reference  to 
names,  ibid.  §  10,  11,  12. 

Its  remedy,  ibid.  §  12. 

Confus’d  ideas ,  168.  §  4. 

Confcience  is  our  own  opinion  of  our  own 
aClions,  15.  §  8. 

Confcioulnefs  makes  the  fame  perfon ,  153. 
§  10.  p.  1 56.  §  16. 

Confcioufnefs,  -probably  annex'd  to  the  fame 
individual,  immaterial  fubfiance,  159. 
§  25. 

Necefjary  to  thinking,  36.  §  10, 11.  p. 

39 •  §  }9- 
What,  ibid.  §  19. 

Contemplation,  57.  §  1. 

Creation,  147.  §  2. 

Not  to  be  denied,  becaufe  we  cannot  conceive 
the  manner  how,  309.  §  19. 

D 

D  Eductions,  the  author  agrees  with 
Ariftotle  in  the  way  of  making 
them,  550. 

Definition,  why  the  genus  is  ufed  in  defini¬ 
tions,  195.  §  10. 

Defining  of  terms  would  cut  off  a  great 
part  of  difputes,  233.  §  15. 
Demonllration,  258.  §  3. 

Not  fo  clear  as  intuitive  knowledge,  ibid. 
§  4,  6,  7. 

Intuitive  knowledge  necefjary  in  each  Jlep 
of  a  demonfir ation,  ibid.  §7.7*.  559, 
&c.  Yet  not  always  fo  plain,  as  that 
two  and  two  make  four  560. 

Not  limited  to  quantity,  259.  §  9. 

,  Why  that  has  been  fuppofed ,  ibid.  §  10. 
Not  to  be  expected  in  all  cafes,  313.  § 
10. 

What,  322.  §r.  p.  338.  §  15. 

Defire,  100.  §  6. 

Is  a fiate  of  uneafinefs,  no.  §  31,  32. 

.  Is  moved  only  by  happinefs ,  1 13.  §  41. 
How  far,  114.  §  43. 

How  to  be  rai fed,  1 15.  §  46. 

Mified  by  wrong  judgment,  120.  §  60. 
Dictionaries,  howto  be  made,  253.  §25. 
Difcerning,  60.  §  1. 

The  foundation  of  fame  general  maxims , 
ibid. 

Difcourfe  cannot  be  between  two  men ,  who 
have  different  names  for  the  fame 
idea,  or  different  ideas  for  the  fame 
name,  45.  §  5. 

Defpair,  100.  §11. 

Difpofition,  13 1.  §  10. 

Difputing.  The  art  of  difputing  prejudicial 
to  knowledge ,  237,  238.  §  6,  7,  8, 

9- 

Deftroys  the  ufe  of  language,  239.  §10. 
p.  240.  §  1 5. 

Difputes,  whence ,  73.  §  28. 


.Difputes 
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Difputes,  multiplicity  of  them  owing  to  the 
abufe  of  words ,  243.  §  22. 

Are  mofl  about  the  fignification  of  words , 
247.  §  7. 

The  way  to  lejjen  difputes ,  303.  §  13. 
Diftance,  66.  §  3. 

Diftinft  zzfczw,  168.  §  4. 

Divifibility  of  matter  incomprehenjible ,  14 1. 

§  31-  ' 

Dreaming,  98.  §  1. 

Seldom  in  fome  men ,  37.  §  14. 

Dreams  for  the  mojl  part  irrational ,  38. 

§  1 6. 

In  dreams  no  ideas  but  of  fenfation ,  cr  re¬ 
flexion,  ib.  §  17. 

Duration,  74.  §  1,  2. 

IVhencc  we  get  the  idea  of  duration ,  74. 

§  3>  4,  5-  . 

iSfo/  from  motion ,  76.  §  16. 

Its  meafure,  77.  §  17,  18. 

yfoy  regular ,  periodical  appearance ,  ib.  § 

19,  20. 

JVew  0/  z/j  meafures  known  to  be  exaX , 

78.  §  21. 

o«/y  guefs  them  equal  by  the  train  of 
our  ideas,  ib.  §  21.  p.  566. 

Minutes ,  days,  years,  &c.  neceffary 
to  duration,  79.  §23.  Change  of  the 
meafures  of  duration,  change  not  the 
notion  of  it,  ib.  23. 

•The  meafures  of  duration,  as  the  revo¬ 
lutions  of  the  fun,  may  be  applied  to  du¬ 
ration  before  the  fun  exijled ,  ib.  §  25, 
26,  29.  Duration  without  beginning, 
oO.  §  27. 

How  we  meafure  duration,  ib.  §  28,  29, 

1  30. 

Recapitulation ,  concerning  our  ideas  of  du¬ 
ration,  time,  and  eternity,  81.  §  32. 
Duration  and  expanflon  compar'd,  82. 

They  mutually  embrace  each  other,  86.  § 

12. 

Confider'd  as  a  line,  ib.  §  11. 

Duration  not  conceivable  by  us  without  fuc- 
ceffion,  ib.  §  12. 

E 

EDucation,  partly  caufe  of  unreafona- 
blenefs ,  185.  §  3. 

Efreft,  147.  §  1. 

Enthufiafm,  345- 

Defcrib'd ,  346.  §  6,  7. 

Its  rife,  ib.  §  5.  ■  ' 

Ground  of  perfuafion  muft  be  exawn  d,  and, 
how ,  347.  §  10. 

Firmnefs  of  it,  no  fuffleient  proof,  349. 
§  12,  13. 

Enthufiafm  fails  of  the  evidence  it  pre¬ 
tends  to,  348.  §11. 

Envy,  101 .  §  13,  14- 
Error,  what,  350.  §  1. 

Caufes  of  error,  ib. 

x.  IVant  of  proofs,  351.  §  2. 

2.  Want  of  skill  to  ufe  them ,  352.  §  5. 

3.  Want  of  will  ufe  to  them,  ib.  §  6. 


4.  Wrong  meafures  of  probability ,  353.  §’ 
7- 

Fewer  men  aflent  to  errors,  than  is  fup- 
pofed,  357.  §  18. 

Effence,  real  and  nominal,  197.  §  15.  p. 
203.  §  2,  3. 

Suppofltion  of  unintelligible ,  real  ejfences  of 
fpecies,  of  no  ufe,  197.  §  17. 

Real  and  nominal  ejfences,  in  flmple  ideas 
and  modes  always  the  fame,  in  fitb- 
flances  always  different,  198.  §  18. 
Effences,  how  ingencrable  and  incorruptible , 
ib.  §  19. 

Speciflck  effences  of  mix'd  modes  are  of 
men's  making,  and  how ,  203,  204. 

Tho'  arbitrary,  yet  not  at  random,  205. 

§  7- 

Of  mixed  modes ,  why  call'd  notions,  207. 

§  12. 

What,  209.  §  2. 

Effences,  relate  only  to  fpecies,  209.  §  4. 
Real  effences  what ,  210.  §  6.  p.  399. 
We  know  them  not,  21 1.  §  9. 

Our  fpecifick  effences  of  fubflances  are  no¬ 
thing  but  colie Xions  of  fenfible  ideas, 
214.  §  21. 

Nominal  are  made  by  the  mind,  216.  § 
26. 

But  not  altogether  arbitrarily,  217.  §  28. 
p.  400,  401. 

Different  in  fever al  men,  ib.  §  28. 
Nominal  effences  of  fubflances,  how  made , 
217.  §  28,  29.  Thefe give  more  than 
a  name,  189. 

Are  very  various,  218.  §  30,  31. 

Of  fpecies ,  is  the  abftraX  idea,  the  name 
flands  for,  196.  §  12.  p.  198.  §  19. 
Is  of  man's  making,  197.  §  14. 

But  founded  in  the  agreement  of  things, 

196.  §  13. 

Real  ejfences  determine  not  our  fpecies,  ib. 
§  13. 

Every  diflinX,  abftraX  idea,  with  a  name , 
is  a  diflinX  effence  of  a  diflinX  fpecies, 

197.  §  14. 

.  Real  effences  of  fubflances,  not  to  be  known, 
287.  §  12.  p.  398. 

Effential,  what,  209.  §  2.  p.  210.  §  5. 
Nothing  effential  to  individuals ,  209.  §  4. 
But  to  fpecies,  210.  §  6. 

Effential  difference,  what,  ib.  §  5. 
Eternal  verities,  314.  §  14- 
Eternity,  in  our  difputes  and  reafonings  a- 
bout  it,  why  we  are  apt  to  blunder, 
171.  §  15.  ■ 

Whence  we  get  its  idea,  80.  §  28. 

Evil,  what,  114.  §  42. 

Exiftence,  an  idea  of  fenfation  and  reflexion , 

47-  §  7-  ,  .  .  .  , 

Our  own  exiftence  we  know  intuitively , 

3°3-  §2-  . 

And  cannot  doubt  of  it,  ib.  §  3. 

Of  created  things,  knowable  only  by  our 
fenfes,  310.  §  1. 

Pafl  exiftence  known  only  by  memory,  313. 

*  "■  Expan- 
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Expanfion,  btiundlefs ,  82.  §  2. 

Should  be  applied  to  J pace  in  general ,  73. 
§  27. 

Experience  often  helps  us ,  where  we  think 
not  that  it  does ,  55.  §  8. 

Extafy,  98.  §  1. 

Extenfion :  We  have  no  diftinM  ideas  of 
very  great ,  or  very  little  extenfion , 

172.  §  16. 

Of  incomprehenfible,  138.  §  23,  &c. 
Denominations ,  /raw  extenfion , 

#r<?  0/  them  relatives,  148.  §  5. 

not  the  fame  thing ,  68.  §  11. 
Its  definition  infignificcmt ,  69.  §  15. 

Of  and  of  fpace ,  difiinguifhed , 

44*  §  5-  A  72*  §  27* 

F 

F  Acuities  </  w/W firfi  exercifed ,  63. 

§  14.  />.  103.  §  6. 

Are  but  powers,  106.  §  17. 

Operate  not,  ib.  §  18,20. 

Faith  opinion,  as  difiinguifhed  from 

knowledge ,  what ,  323.  §  2,  3. 
knowledge ,  their  difference ,  ib.  §  3. 

P •  43°>  43 1  >  495r  5°7- 
329.  §  14. 

Not  oppofite  to  reafon ,  340.  §  24. 

And  reafon,  326.  As  contra-difiinguifh' d 
to  reafon,  what,  341.  §  2. 

Cannot  convince  us  of  any  thing  contrary  to 
our  reafon,  342,  &c.  §  5,  6,  8. 

Matter  of  faith  is  only  divine  revelation, 
34 3*  $  6* 

Things  above  reafon  are  only  proper  mat¬ 
ters  of  faith,  344.  §  7,  9. 

Falfhood,  what'tis,  282.  §9.  And  why, 
288.  §  1 5. 

Fear,  100.  §  10. 

Figure,  67.  §  5. 

Figurative  fpeech,  an  abufe  of  language,  245. 

§  34* 

Finite,  and  infinite,  modes  of  quantity ,  89. 

§  r- 

All  pofitive  ideas  of  quantity ,  finite,  91. 
§8. 

.Forms-,  fubfiantial forms  difiinguifh  not  fpe- 
cies,  212.  §  10. 

Free,  how  far  a  man  is  fo,  107.  §21. 

A  man  not  free  to  will,  or  not  to  will , 
107,  &c.  §  22,  23,  24. 

Freedom  belongs  only  to  agents ,  106.  §  19. 

Wherein  it  confifis,  109.  §  27. 

Free-will,  liberty  belongs  not,  to  the  will , 
105,  §  14. 

Wherein  confifis  that ,  which  is  called 
-  free-will *  108.  §24.  p.  116,  §47. 

G 

C''*  Eneral  ideas ,  bow  made,  62.  §  9. 

J  Knowledge ,  what,  273.  §  31. 
Propositions  cannot  be  known  to  he  true, 
without  knowing  the  effence  of  the  Jpe- 
cies,  283.  §  4. 


General  words  how  made,  194.  §6,  7,  8. 

Belong  only  to figns,  195.  §  11. 
Gentlemen  fhould not  be  ignorant,  352.  §  6. 
Genus  and  fpecies ,  what,  195.  §  10. 

Are  but  Latin  names  for  forts,  20  6.  §  9. 
Is  but  a  partial  conception  of  what  is  in 
the fpecies,  219,  §32. 

And  fpecies  adjufied  to  the  end  of  fpeech , 
2  20.  §  33* 

And  fpecies  are  made  in  order  to  general 
names,  22 1.  §  39. 

Generation,  147.  §  2. 

God  immoveable,  becaufe  infinite ,  138.  §  2 1. 
Fills  immenfity,  as  well  as  eternity,  82. 
§  3- 

His  duration  not  like  that  of  the  crea¬ 
tures,  86.  §  12. 

An  idea  of  God  not  innate ,  25.  §  8. 

The  exifience  of  a  God  evident ,  and  obvi¬ 
ous  to  reafon,  ib.  §  9. 

The  notion  of  a  God  once  got,  is  the  lih- 
liefi  to  fpread,  and  be  continu'd,  26. 
§  9,  10. 

Idea  of  God  late  and  imperfedl,  27..  &  1?. 
Contrary,  28  §  15,  16. 

Inconfifient,  ib.  §  15. 

The  befi  notions  of  God,  got  by  thought 
and  application,  ib.  §  15. 

Notions  of  God  frequently  not  worthy  of 
him,  28.  §  16. 

The  being  of  a  God  certain,  ib.  Hew 
’ tisfio ,  p.  388,  389. 

As  evident ,  as  that  the  three  angles  of  a 
triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones. 

31.  §  22.  Tea,  as  that  two  oppofite 
angles  are  equal,  p.  28.  §  16. 

The  being  of  a  God  demonftraMe,  304. 
305.  §  1,  6. 

More  certain  than  any  other  exifience  with¬ 
out  us,  ib.  §  6. 

The  idea  of  God,  not  the  only  proof  of  his 
exifience,  305.  §  7.  p.  383,  &c. 

The  being  of  a  God  the  foundation  of  mo¬ 
rality  and  divinity,  395.  §  7. 

The  belief  of  it  fo,  tho ’  it  arife  not  to  JlriA 
knowledge,  503,  &c. 

How  far  general  confent  proves  it,  606. 
Not  material,  307.  §  13,  &c.  p.  593. 

How  we  make  our  idea  of  God,  142.  §  33, 
34- 

Gold  is  fixed ;  the  various  Jignificatim  qf 
this  propofition,  225.  §  50. 

Water  firain'd  through  it,  44.  §  4. 

Good  and  Evil,  What ,  99.  §  2.  p.  114. 

§  42* 

The  greater  good  determines  not  the  will, 
ui,  &c.  §  35,  38,  44. 

Why,  11 5-  §  44>  46-  A  120,  &c.  §  59, 
60,  64,  65,  68. 

Twofold,  1 2 1.  §61. 

Works  on  the  will  only  by  defire,  115. 

§  46. 

Defire  of  good  how  to  be  raffed,  ib.  §  4  6, 

47* 
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HAbit,  130.  §  io. 

Habitual  actions  pafs  often  with¬ 
out  our  notice ,  56.  §  10. 

Hair,  how  it  appears  in  a  microfcope ,  135. 

§n. 

Happinefs,  what ,  114.  §42. 

What  happinefs  menpurfue ,  ib.  §  43. 
How  we  come  to  reft  in  narrow  happinefs , 
120.  §  59,  60. 

Hardnels,  what ,  44.  §  4. 

Hatred,  100.  §  5.  p.  101.  §  14. 

Heat  a»i  cold ,  how  the  fenfation  of  them  both 
is  produced ,  £y  the  fame  water ,  a/  the  yaw? 
/iw?,  51.  §  21. 

Hiftory,  what  hiftory  of  moft  authority,  328. 

§  n. 

Hope,  100.  §  9. 

Hypothefes,  their  ufe,  319.  §  *3. 

Are  to  be  built ' on  matter  of  fad,  35.  § 
10. 

I 

J  Argon,  hdw  to  be  avoided ,  p.  574. 

Ice  and  water  whether  diftinCl  fpecies, 
213-  k  13- 

Idea,  what ,  49.  §  2.p.  395. 

Ideas ,  their  original  in  children  23.  § 
2.  p.  27.  §  13. 

None  innate,  29.  §  17. 

Becaufe  not  remembered ,  29.  §  20. 

Hr?  what  the  mind  is  employed  about ,  in 
thinking ,  33.  §  1. 

H7  /raw  fenfation ,  ar  reflexion,  ib.  §  2. 
&c. 

Haw  /Hi  is  to  be  underftood ,  363. 

Their  way  of  gettings  obfervable  in  children , 
34*  ^ 

yaw?  have  more ,  yaw?  fewer  ideas , 
35*  §  7- 

Of  reflexion  got  late ,  and  in  fome  very 
negligently ,  ib.  §  8. 

Their  beginning  and  increafe  in  children , 
40.  §  2 1,  22,  23,  24.. 

Their  original  in  fenfation  and  reflection ,  ib. 
§  24. 

Of  one  fenfe ,  42.  §  1. 

What  names,  42.  §  2. 

Of  war?  /£a»  one  fenfe ,  45. 

Of  reflection,  45.  §,  1. 

Of  fenfation  and  reflection ,  46. 

As  in  the  mind ,  aW  ;«  /Hag*,  muft  be 
*  diftinguijhed ,  49.  §  7. 

JVa/  always  refemblances ,  50.  §  15,  &c. 
7?/  more  than  names ,  558. 

Which  are  firft ,  is  «a/  material  to  know , 

54*  §  7’ 

Qf  fenfation  often  altered  by  the  judgment , 
55.  §  8.  r  . 

Principally  thofe  of  fight,  55.  §  9. 

0/  reflection ,  63.  §  14. 

Sz'wp/?  ftkai  w?«  agr??  73.  §  28. 
iWav?  i»  a  regular  train  in  our  minds,  75. 

§9 
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Ideas,  /&a/  have  degrees  want  names ,  97.  §  6:. 
faw?  kw  names,  and  others  not , 
ib.  §  7.  .«  :  , 

Or i final,  127.  §  73. 

H/7  complex  ideas  #  refolvable  into  firnple , 
134-  §  9-  < 

What  firnple  ideas  have  been  moft  modified, 
135.  §  10. 

Oar  complex  idea  of  God,  and  other 
fpirits,  common  in  every  things  but  infi¬ 
nity,  143-  §  36. 

Clear  and  obf cure,  168.  §  2.  f 

DiftinCi  and  confufed,  ib.  §  4. 

Afajy  he  clear  in  one  part,  and  obfcure  in 
another,  171.  §  13. 

Real  and  f ant aftical,  173.  §  1. 

&w/>/?  ar?  all  real.  173.  §  2. 

And  adequate,  175.  §  2. 

#$a/  idea  of  mixed  modes  are  fantafticdl , 
174.  §  4- 

What  idea  6f  fubftances  are  fantaftical,  174. 
§5- 

Adequate  and  inadequate,  174.  §1. 

Haw  faid  to  be  in  things,  1 75.  §  2. 

Modes  are  all  adequate  ideas ,  1 75.  $  3. 

Unlefs ,  aj  referred  to  names,  176.  §4,  5. 

Of  fubftances  inadequate,  179.  §  11. 

1.  As  referred  to  real  ejfences,  176,  § 

6»  7- 

2.  Hr  referred  to  a  collection  of  firnple  ideas, 

178.  §  8.  I 

Simple  ideas  are  perfect  hli/va,  179.  §  12. 

Of  fubftances  are  perfect  h'lucret,  179.  §  13. 

Of  wai?.r  are  perfect  archetypes ,  ib.  §  14. 

True  or  falfe,  179.  §1,  &c. 

#^?»  falfe,  183,  &c.  §  21,  22,  23, 

25. 

Hr  £ar?  appearances  in  the  mind,  neither 
true  nor  falfe,  180.  §  3. 

As  referred  to  other  men's  ideas,  or  to 
real  exiftence,  or  to  real  ejfences,  may  be 
true  or  falfe,  ib.  §  4,  5. 

Reafon  of  fuch  reference,  180.  §  6,  7,  8. 

Simple  ideas  referred  to  other  men's  ideas, 
leaft  apt  to  be  falfe,  181.  §  9. 

Complex  ones ,  in  this  refpeCt ,■  more  apt  to  be 
falfe,  efpecially  thofe  of  mixed  modes, 
181.  §  11. 

Simple  ideas,  referred  to  exiftence ,  are  all 
true,  182.  §  14,  1 6. 

Tho'  they  jhould  be  different  in  different 
men,  182.$  15. 

Complex  ideas  of  modes  are  all  true ,  183.  § 
*7- 

Of  fubftances  when  falfe,  184.  §  21,  &c. 

When  right,  or  wrong ,  185.  §  2 6. 

That  we  are  uncapable  of,  269.  §  23. 

That  we  cannot  attain ,  becaufe  of  their  re* 
motenefs,  270.  §  24. 

Becaufe  of  their  minutenefs ,  ib.  §  25. 

Simple  have  a  real  conformity  to  things, 
274-  §  4- 

And  all  others,  but  of  fubftances,  ib.  §  5. 

Simple  cannot  be  got  by  words  of  definitions , 
201.  §  11. 

7  R  Idea, 
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Idea,  but  only  by  experience ,  202.  §  14. 

Of  mixed,  modes ,  why  moft  compounded , 
207.  $13.  v  ’■ 

Specific k,  of  mixed  modes ,  how  at  firft 
made :  infiance  in  Kinneah  and 
Niouph,  223.  §  44,  45. 

Of  fubfiances:  infiance  in  Zahab,  224. 
§47; 

Simple  ideas  and  modes  have  all  abfiraft ,  as 
well  as  concrete ,  names,  227.  §  2. 

0/  fubfiances ,  have  fcarce  any  concrete 
names ,  228.  §  2. 

Different  in  different  men ,  232.  §  13. 

0#r  i&or,  tf/zzzij/?  all  relative ,  102.  §  3, 

Particular  are  firft  in  the  mind ,  291.  §  9. 

General  are  imperfett ,  ib. 

How  pofitive  ideas  may  be  from  privative 
caufes ,  48.  §  4.  f 
K/tf  of  this  term  not  dangerous ,  421, 
&c.  52Tr  fitter  than  the  word  notion , 
423.  Other  words  as  Viable  to  be  abu- 
fed  as  this ,  ib.  condemned ,  both 

as  new ,  «<?/  me;,  426,  458.  The 

fame  with  notion ,  fenfe,  meaning ,  &c. 
530.  Their  connexion  may  be  clear , 
tho^  they  are  not  wholly  fo,  553,  554. 

«<?!  the  things ,  whereof  they  are 
ideas ,  554.  The  author  never  Jpeaks 
of  felf -evident  ideas ,  567, 

Identicaljprc/^taww  nothing ,  299.  §  2. 

Identity,  zw/  zz«  zz/ftz,  23.  §  3, 4,  5. 

Diverfity ,  149. 

Of  zz  plant,  wherein  it  confifis ,  151 .  §  4. 

Of  animals ,  ib.  §  5. 

Of  <2  ZflzZ/Z,  1 5 1.  §  6,  8. 

.  f/zzzfy  cf fubfiance  does  not  always  make  the 
fame  idea ,  ib.  §  7, 

Per  final  idea .  153.  §  9. 

Requires  not  the  fame  body ,  522,  &c. 

Depends  on  the fame  confcioufnefs,  153.  §10. 

Continued  exifience  makes  identity ,  160.  § 
29. 

yfzzi  diverfity ,  z'»  ideas ,  the  firft  perception 
of  the  mind,  254.  §  4. 

Idiots  zz/zi  zwzzdzmz,  63.  §  12,  13. 

Ignorance,  z?«r  ignorance  infinitely  exceeds 
our  knowledge,  269.  §  22. 

Caujes  of  ignorance,  ib.  §  .23. 

1 .  .F<?r  wzzzz/  cf  zz&zzj,  ib.  - 

2.  iw*  want  of  a  dif cover  able  connexion 
between  the  ideas  we  have,  271.  §  28. 

3.  For  want  of  tracing  the  ideas  we  have, 
.273-  §  3°- 

Illation,  330.  §  2. 

Immenfity,  $6.  §  4. 

How  this  idea  is  got,  89.  §  3.  > 

Immoralitiesy  of  whole  nations ,  1 5.  §  9 ,  1  o. 

Immorality  80/  annexed  toanyfbape,  278. 

§  15.  . 

Impenetrability,  43.  §  ii  •  <V 

Impofition  of  opinions  unrtafinable,  325.  §4. 

Impoffibile  eft  idem  ejfe  &  non  ejfe,  not  the 
frft  thing  known,  1 1  .  §  25. 

Impoflibility,  not  an  innate  idea ,  23.  §  3. 


Impreflion  on  the  mind,  what,  4.  §  5. 

Inadequate  ideas,  174.  §  r. 

Incompatibility,  hew  far  knowahk,  265.  § 
*5-. 

Individuationispmap/zzffz,  zj  exifience ,  150. 

§3- 

Infallible  judge  of  contrcverfies,  26.  §  12. 

Inference,  what ,  330.  §  2,  3,  4. 

Infinite,  why  the  idea  of  infinite  not  appli¬ 
cable  to  other  ideas,  as  well  as  thofi  of 
quantity ,  fence  they  can  be  as  often  re¬ 
peated,  90.  §  6. 

The  idea  of  infinity  of  fipace,  or  number , 
and  offpace,  or  number,  infinite ,  mufi 
be  diftinguijhed,  91.  §  7. 

Our  idea  of  infinite  very  obfeure,  ib.  §  8.  . 

Number  fumijhes  us  with  the  clear  eft  ideas 
of  infinite,  92.  §  9. 

TJ:e  idea  of  infinite ,  a  growing  idea,  ib. 

§  12. 

Our  idea  of  infinite,  partly  pofitive,  partly 
comparative,  partly  negative,  93;  §  15. 

Why  feme  men  think  they  have  an  idea  of 
infinite  duration ,  btit  not  of  infinite  fipace^ 
95.  §  20. 

Why  difputes  about  infinite  are  ufuaPy  per¬ 
plexed,  96.  §  2 1. 

Our  idea  of  infinity  has  its  original  in  fen- 
fat  ion  and reflection,  96.  §  22. 

W ?  have  no  pofitive  idea  of  infinite ,  93. 

§  r3>  H-  P •  94-  §  i^- 

Infinity,  why  more  commonly  allowed  to  du¬ 
ration,  than  to  expanfion,  82.  §  4. 

How  applied  to  God  by  us,  89.  §  r. 

How  we  get  this  idea ,  ib.  §  2,  3. 

The  infinity  of  number ,  duration and  fpace, 
different  ways  confidered,  85.  §  10, 11. 

Innate  truths  mufi  be  the  firft  known,  si. 

§  26. 

Principles  to  no  pwpofie,  if  men  can  be  ig¬ 
norant  or  doubtful  of  them,  iy .  §  13. 

Principles  of  my  Lord  Herbert  examined, 
19.  §  1 5,  &c. 

Moral  rules  to  no  pwpofie,  if  effaceable,  or 
alterable,  20.  §  20. 

Propofitions  mufi  be  diftinguijhed  from  others 
by  their  clearnefs  and  ufefulnefs,  30.  § 
21. 

The  doftrine  of  innate  principles  of  ill  ccn- 
fequence ,  32.  §  24. 

Inftant,  what,  76.  §  10.  ’ 

And  continual  change,  76:  §  13, 14, 15. 

Intelligibly,  how  to  fpeak,  or  write  fo,  574. 

Intuitive  knowledge,  257.  §  1. 

Our  higheft  certainty,  329.  §  14. 

Invention,  wherein  it  confifis,  59.  §  8. 

Joy,  100.  §  7.  *  ‘ 

Iron,  of  what  advantage  to  mankind ,  318.  § 
11. 

Judgment,  wrong  judgments,  in  reference 
to  good  and  evil,  1 20.  §  58. 

Right judgment,  ib.  f 

One  caufe  of  wrong  judgment,  32  5.  §  3. 

Wherein  it  confifis,  32  r. 
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KNowledge  has  a  great  connexion 
with  words ,  244.  §  25. 

The  author's  definition  of  it  explained  and 
defended ,  429.  How  it  differs  from 
faith ,  ib.  His  definition  of  it  leads  not 
to  fcepticifm,  53 6,  &c. 

What ,  254.  §  2. 

How  much  our  knowledge  depends  on  our 
fenfes,  252.  §  23. 

Actual,  255.  §  8. 

Habitual ,  255.  §  8. 

Habitual ,  twofold ,  256.  §  9. 

Intuitive,  257.  §  r. 

Intuitive ,  the  clear  eft,  ib. 

Intuitive ,  irrcfiftible,  ib. 

Demonftrative,  257.  §  2. 

Of  general  truths ,  is  all  either  intuitive 
or  demonftrative,  260.  §  14. 

Of  particular  exiftences,  is  fenfitive,  ib. 

-  Clear  ideas  do  not  always  produce  clear 
knowledge,  261.  §  15. 

What  kind  of  knowledge  we  have  of  nature, 
13 5-  §  12- 

Its  beginning  and  progrefs,  63.  §  15,  16, 
17.  /.  74.  §  15,  16. 

Gw#  us,  in  the  faculties  to  attain  it,  26. 
§  12. 

Men's  knowledge  according  to  the  imploy- 
ment  of  their  faculties,  31.  §22. 

To  be  got  only  by  the  application  of  our  own 
thought  to  the  contemplation  of  things, 
32.  §  23. 

Extent  of  human  knowledge,  261. 

Our  knowledge  goes  not  beyond  our  ideas , 
ib.  §  1. 

N or  beyond  the  precepiion  of  their  agree- 
ment,  or  difagr cement,  ib.  §  2. 

Reaches  not  to  all  our  ideas,  261.  §  3. 
Much  lefs  to  the  reality  of  things,  262.  § 
•  .  6. 

Tet  very  improvable  if  right  ways  were  ta¬ 
ken,  262.  §  6. 

Of  co-exiftence  very  narrow,  264.  §  9, 
10,  11. 

And  therefore,  of  fubftances  very  narrow, 
265,  &c.  §  14,  1 5,  1 6. 

Of  other  relations  indeterminable ,  265.  § 
18. 

Of  exiftence ,  268.  §  21. 

Certain  and  univerfal,  where  to  be  had, 
272.  §  29.  -I* 

III  ufe  of  words,  a  great  hindrance  of 
knowledge,  273.  §  30. 

General,  where  to* be  got,  273.  §31. 

Lies  only  in  our  thoughts,  287.  §  13. 
Reality  of  our  knowledge ,  273. 

Of  mathematical  truths,  how  real,  275. 
§6.^  •.  4  <• 

Of  morality,  real,  ib.  §  7. 

Of  fidftajtces,  how  far  real ,  277.  §  12. 
What  makes  our  knowledge  real,  274.  § 

3  '  P-  275*  §  8* 


Knowledge,  confidering  things ,  andnot  names 
the  way  to  knowledge,  277.  §  13. 

Of  fubftances,  wherein  it  confifts ,  285.  § 
10. 

What  required  to  any  tolerable  knowledge 
of  fubftances,  288.  §  14. 

Self-evident ,  289.  §2. 

Of  identity  and  diverjity ,  as  large  as  -  our  • 
ideas,  264.  §  8.  p.  289.  §  4. 
Wherein  it  confifts,  ib. 

Of  co-exiftence,  very  fcanty ,  291.  §  5. 

Of  relations  of  modes,  not  fo  fcanty ,  ib.  $ 

6  ^ 

Of  real  exiftence,  none,  ib.  §  7. 

Begins  in  particulars ,  291.  §  9. 

Intuitive  of  our  own  exiftence,  303.  §  2* 
Demonftrative  of  a  God,  304.  §1. 
Improvement  of  knowledge,  3 14. 

Not  improved  by  maxims,  316.  §  4, 

Why  Jo  thought,  315.  §2. 

Knowledge  improved,  only  by  per  felling  any 
comparing  ideas,  31 6.  §  6.  p.  319.  & 

H- 

And  finding  their  relations,  316.  §  7. 

By  intermediate  ideas,  319.  §  14. 

In  fubftances j  how  to  be  improved,  317. 

§  9- 

Partly  neceffary,  partly  voluntary,  320.  § 
1,  2. 

Why  fome ,  and  fo  little,  ib.  §  2. 

How  increafed ,  326.  §  6. 

•  r 

L 

LAnguages,  why  they  change,  129.  §  7. 
Wherein  it  confifts ,  189.  §  1,  2,  3. 
Its  ufe,  205.  §  7. 

Its  imperfections,  236.  §  1. 

Double  ufe,  236.  §  1. 

The  ufe  of  language  deftroyed  by  the  Jubtilty 
of  difputing,  239.  §  jo,  u. 

Ends  of  language,  243.  §  23. 

Its  imperfections x  not  eafy  to  be  cured,  246. 

§  4»  5> 

The  cure  of  them  neceffary  to  philofophy,  246. 

§  3- 

To  ufe  no  word  without  a  clear  and  diJlinCl 
idea  annexed  to  it,  is  one  remedy  of  the 
imperfections  of  language,  248.  §  8,  9. 
Propriety  in  the  ufe  of  words,  another  re¬ 
medy,  249.  §U. 

Law  of  nature  generally  allowed ,  14.  §  6. 
There  is,  tho'  not  innate,  17.  §  13. 

Its  inf  or  cement,  162.  §  6.  . 

Learning,  the  ill  ftate  of  learning  in  thefe 
latter  ages,  236,  &c. 

Of  the  fchools  lies  chiefly  in  the  abufe  of 
words ,  236,  &c. 

Such  learning  of  ill  conference,  239.  § 
10,  &c. 

Liberty,  what,  104.  §  8,  9,  10,  11,  12. 
p.  105.  §  1 5. 

Belongs  not  to  the  will,  105.  §  14. 

To  be  determined  by  the  refult  of  our  own 
deliberation ,  is  no  r  ftraiwt  of  liberty, 

1 16.  §  48,  49,  50. 

Liberty 
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Liberty,  founded  in  a  power  of  fufpending  our 
particular  defires ,  116.  §  47,  51,  52. 
Light,  its  abfurd  definitions,  200.  §  10. 

Light  in  the  mind ,  what,  349.  §  13. 
Logick  has  introduced  obfcurity  into  langua¬ 
ges,  238.  §  6,  7. 

And  hinder'd  knowledge ■,  ib.  §  7. 

Love,  100.  §  4. 

M 

MAdnefs  63.  §  13.  Oppofition  to 
reafon  deferves  that  name ,  1 85.  §  4. 
w  erial.  The  mojl  knowing  are  leaf 
magifierial,  32 5.  §4. 

Making,  147.  §  2, 

Man  not  the  produdl  of  blind  chance ,  305.  § 
6. 

of  man  is  placed  in  his  Jhape , 
279.  §  1 6. 

We  know  not  his  real  effence ,  21 1.  §  3. 
p.  215.  §  22.  p.  217.  §  27. 

boundaries  of  the  human  Jpecies  not  de¬ 
termined ,  ib.  §  27. 

#^<3/  makes  the  fame  individual  man , 
157.  §  21. l6o.  §  29. 

The  fame  man  may  be  different  perfens , 

.  157-  §  *9- 

Mathematicks,  A&m*  methods ,  316.  §  7. 
Improvement  319.  §  15.  Of  the  ufe  of 
them  in  natural pbilofophy,  572. 

Matter  incomprehensible,  both  in  its  cohefion 
and  divifbility,  138.  §23.  p.  141.  § 
30,  31. 

What ,  240.  §  15. 

Whether  it  may  think,  is  not  to  be  known , 
262.  §  6.  p.  588- -596. 

The  credibility  of  divine  revelation,  not  lef- 
fened,  by  fuppofmg  itpoffible ,  596,  597. 
Cannot  produce  motion ,  cr  tfjjy  thing  elfe , 
306.  §  10.  •' 

motion  cannot  produce  thought ,  ib. 

Afc/  eternal,  309.  §  18. 

Maxims,  289,  &c.  />.  296.  §  12,  13,  14, 

1 5.  The  author  denies  not  the  certainty 
of  them,  54-5.  He  allows  them  to  be 
of  fome  ufe,  547. 

Not  alone  felf -evident,  289.  §  3. 

Are  not  the  truths firjl  known ,  291.  §.  9. 
Not  the  foundation  of  our  knowledge ,  292. 

§  10. 

Wherein  their  evidence  conjijls,  ib.  §  10. 

p.  319.  §  14. 

Their  ufe,  293.  §  11,  12. 

Why  the  mojl  general  felf  evident  propo¬ 
sitions,  alone,  pafs  for  maxims ,  ib.  § 
11. 

Are  commonly  proofs ,  only  where  there  is 
no  need  of  proofs,  297.  §  15. 

Of  little  ufe,  with  clear  terms ,  298.  §19. 
Of  dangerous  ufe,  with  doubtful  terms, 
296,  &c.  §  12,  20. 

IVhenfirf  known,  5,  &c.  §  9,12,  13. 

J  p>  7.  §  14,  16. 

How  they  gain  affent,  9.  §.  21,.  22. 


Made  from  particular  cbfervaticns,  ib. 

Not  in  the  undemanding,  before  they  are 
adhially  known,  10.  §  22. 

Neither  their  terms,  nor  ideas,  innate,  10. 
§  23. 

L“ajt  known  to  children  and  illiterate  peo¬ 
ple,  11.  §2 7. 

Memory,  57.  §  2. 

Attention,  pleafure ,  and  pain,  fettle  ideas 
in  the  memory ,  ib.  §  3. 

And  repetition,  ib.  §  4.  p.  58.  §.  6. 

Difference  of  memory,  58.  §  4,5. 

In  remembrance ,  the  mind fometimes  a&rise. 
fometimes paffive,  58.  §  7. 

Its  neceffity ,  ib.  5,  8. 

Defefts,  59.  §  8.  9. 

In  brutes,  59.  §  10. 

Metaphyficks,  and  Jchool  divinity,  filled 

with  uninjlruftive proportions,  302.  §  9. 

Method  ufed  in  mathematicks,  316.  §  7. 

Mind,  the  quicknefs  of  its  attions ,  55,  §.  10. 

Minutes,  hours,  days ,  not  neceffary  to  dura* 

tion,  79.  §  23. 

Miracles,  the  ground  of  affent  to  miracles , 

329.  §  13. 

Mii'ery,  114.  §42. 

Modes,  mixed  modes,  128.  §  1. 

AW*  the  mind ,  ib.  §  2. 

Sometimes  got  by  the  explication  of  their 
names,  128.  §  3. 

Whence  a  mixed  mode  has  its  unity,  129.54. 

Occafion  of  mixed  modes,  129.5  5. 

Mixed  modes,  their  ideas ,  how  got,  1 30. 

§  9- 

Modes  fimple  and  complex,  65,  5  4. 

.  Simple  modes ,  66.  §  1. 

Of  motion,  96.  §  2. 

Moral  good  and  evil,  what ,  162.  §  5. 

Tf:ree  rules,  whereby  men  judge  of  moral 
reftitude,  ib.  §  7. 

Beings,  how  founded  on  fimple  ideas  of 
fenfation  andreflettm,  166.  §  14,  15. 

Rules,  not  felf -evident,  14.  §  4. 

Variety  of  opinions,  concerning  moral  rules , 
whence ,  14.  .§  5,  6. 

Rules,  if  innate ,  cannot  with  publick  al¬ 
lowance  be  tranfgreffed,  16,  &c.  §11, 
12,  13- 

Morality,  capable  of  demonfiratipn ,  250.  § 
16.  p.  267.  §  18.  p.  317.  §8. 

The  proper  Jludy  of  mankind.  308  .  §  11. 

Of  actions,  in  their  conformity  to  a  rule , 

1 66.  §  15. 

Miftakes  in  moral  notions ,  owing  to  names , 
ib.  §  16. 

Difcourfes  in  morality,  if  not  clear,  *tis 
the  fault  of  the  fpeaker,  250.  §  17. 

Hindrances  of  demonf  rathe  treating  of  mo* 
rality.  .1.  Want  of  marks:  2.  Cm* 
plexednefs,  267.  §  19.  3.  Inter eft, 

268.  §  20,"  .'  v;  , 

Change  of  names  in  morality  changes  not  tie 
nature  of  things,  276.  §  9. 

And  mechanifm,  hard  to  be  reconciled,  19. 

S  14- 

Morality, 
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Morality,  fecured  amidjl  men's  wrong  judg¬ 
ments  ,  124.  §  70. 

Motion,  Jlow  or  very  fwift ,  why  not  perceiv¬ 
ed,  75-  §  7,  8,  9,  10,  11. 

Voluntary ,  inexplicable ,  309.  §  19. 

.  Its  abfiurd  definitions,  200.  §  8,  9. 

N 

Aming  0/  ideas ,  62.  §  8. 

Names,  *»ora/,  ejlablifhed  by  law , 
are  not  to  be  varied  from ,  276. 

§  10. 

,  '•  0/ fubjlances,  ftanding  for  real  ejfences , 

not  capable  to  convey  certainty  to  the  uri- 
derfianding ,  284.  §  5. 

Standing  for  nominal  ejfences ,  ««// 
fome  tho *  «<?/  certain  proportions , 

ib.  §  6. 

/F&y  a  fubjlitute  names  for  real  ejfences , 
which  they  know  not ,  241.  §  19. 

.  3*00  falfe  fuppofitions ,  m  fuch  an  ufe  of 
names ,  242.  §  21. 

A  particular  name ,  to  every  particular  thing , 
impoffible ,  193.  §2. 
ufelefs,  ib.  §  3. 

Proper  names ,  where  ufed ,  193.  §4,  5. 
f  Specifick  names  are  affixed  to  the  nominal  ef- 
fence ,  197.  §  16. 

0/  ideas  and  fubjlances ,  refer  to 
things ,  199.  §  2.  1 

JFZw/  yfoW  for  both  real  and  no¬ 

minal  ejfence,  ib.  §  3. 

0/ fimple  ideal,  not  capable  of  definitions , 
ib.  §  4. 

200.  §  7. 

Of  leafi  doubtful fignification,  202.  §  15. 
Have  few  afcents  in  linea  praedicamen- 
tali,  202.  §  16. 

Of  complex  ideas,  may  be  defined,  201.  § 
12. 

0/  modes,  fiand  for  arbitrary  ideas , 

203.  §  2,  3-  P'  223.  §  44- 
together  the  parts  of  their  complex  ideas, 
206.  §  10. 

Stand  always  for  thereal  ejfence,  207.  §  14. 
»$y  £0/,  ufually,  before  the  ideas  are 

known ,  ib.  §  15. 

0/  relations ,  comprehended  under  thoje  oj 
mixed  modes,  208.  §  16. 

General  names  of  fubjlances  fiand  for  forts, 
208.  §  1. 

Neceffiary  to  fpecies,  221.  §  39. 

Proper  names  belong  only  to  fubjlances,  222. 
§  42. 

Of  modes,  in  their  firfi  application,  223. 

§  44i  45* 

O/"  fubjlances, 

§  46  47. 

*ww«  fiand  for  different  things  in 

different  men,  225.  §  48. 

Are  put  in  the  place  of  the  thing  fuppofed  to 
have  the  real .  ejfence  of  the  fpecies,  ib. 

§  49* 

Of  mixed  modes,  doubtful  often ,  becaufe  of 
VOL.  I. 


the  great  compofition  of  the  ideas  they 
fiand  for,  229.  §  6. 

Becaufe  they  want  fiandards  in  nature ,  ib, 

§  7-  y  .  >J  - 

Of  fubjlances,  doubtful,  becaufe  referred  to 
patterns ,  that  cannot  be  known,  or  known 
but  imperfectly ,  231,  &c.  §  n,  12,  13, 
r4-  * 

In  their  philofophical  ufe ,  hard  to  have  fel- 
•  tledfignifications,  233.  §15, 

Infiance ,  liquor,  233.  §  16.  gold,  232.  § 

13-  P-  233-  §  r7- 

Of  fimple  ideas ,  why  leafi  doubtful,  234. 

§  J8. -  . 

Leafi  compounded  ideas  have  the  leafi  dubi¬ 
ous  names ,  ib.  §  19. 

Nature  of  man,  what  it  is,  393,  &c.  The 
author's  notion  of  nature  and  perfon  defen¬ 
ded,  434,  &c.  Bijhop  of  WorcefterV 
account  of  nature,  436,  &c.  Obfcurity  of 
it,  439,  &c.  The  idea  of  it  made  up  of 
fimple  ones,  525,  &o.  No  need  to  con- 
fult  greek,  or  latin  authors,  to  underfiand 
this  Englijh  word,  540.  Mr.  Boyle  makes 
it  not  the  fame  with  fubfiance,  540.  The 
author's  reply  to  the  Bijhop,  faying,  ’tis  the 
fubjeft  of  effential  properties,  574. 
Common  nature  exifis  not  out  of  the  mind, 

575- 

Natural philojophy,  not  capable  of fcience,  271, 

§  26.  p.  318.  §  10. 

Yet  very  ufeful,  318.  §  12. 

How  to  be  improved ,  ib. 

What  has  hindered  its  improvement,  ib. 
Necefiity,  105.  §  13. 

Negative  terms,  190.  §  4. 

Names  fignify  the  ab fence  of  pofitive  ideas , 
48.  §  6. 

Newton  (Mr.)  293.  §11. 

Nothing :  that  nothing  cannot  produce  any 
thing,  is  demonfir ation,  304.  §  3. 

Notions,  128.  §  2. 

Number,  86. 

Modes  of  number  the  mofi  difiinCl  ideas,  87. 
§3. 

Lemmftrations  in  numbers,  the  mofi  deter¬ 
minate,  ib.  §4. 

The  general  meafure ,  88.  §  8. 

Affords  the  clear  eft  idea  of  infinity,  9  2 .  §  g. 
Numeration,  what,  87.  §  5. 

Names,  neceffary  to  it,  ib.  §  5,  6. 

And  order,  88.  §  7. 

Why  not  early  in  children ,  and  in  fome  ne¬ 
ver,  ib. 


mined,  325.  §  3. 

Opinion,  what  323.  §  3. 

How  opinions  grow  up  to  principles,  21.  § 
22,  23,  24,  25,  26. 

7  S  Opinion 


O 

in  their  firfi  application,  224.  Bfcurity,  unavoidable  in  ancient  authors, 

Vy  231.  §  10. 

The  caufe  of  it,  in  our  ideas,  168.  §3. 
Obflinate,  they  are  mofi,  who  have  leafi  exa- 
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Opinion,  of  others,  a  wrong  ground  of  affent, 
324.  §  6.  p.  356.  §  17. 

Organs.  Our  organs  fuited  to  our  ft  ate, 

J35>  &c-  §  I2>  *3- 

P 

PAin,  prefent,  works  prefently ,  121. 
jfo  life,  46.  §  4. 

Parrot  .mentioned  by  Sir  W.  T.  152.  §  8. 

Holds  a  rational  difcourfe,  ib. 

Particles^/#  parts,  or  whole  fentences  toge¬ 
ther  ,  226.  §  x.  #5^/  tvzrtf  Jhould  be 
taken,  in  ufing  them ,  463  ;  486. 

In  them  lies  the  beauty  of  well-fpeaking, 
22 6.  §  2. 

How  their  ufe  is  to  be  known ,  ib.  §  3. 
They  exprefs  fome  all  ion,  or  pofture  of  the 
mind,  226.  §4, 

Pafchal,  his  great  memory ,  59.  §  9. 

Paflion,  1 3 1.  §  11. 

Paffions,  how  they  lead  us  into  error ,  328.  § 
11. 

Turn  on  pie  a  fare  and  pain,  100.  §  3. 

.  Paffions  are  feldom  fingle ,  113.  §  39. 
Perception  threefold ,  103.  §  5. 

A;  perception ,  the  mind ,  /er  the  moft  part , 
paffioe ,  53.  §  1. 

A  impreffon  made  on  the  mind,  54.  § 

8 » 4* 

In  the  womb,  54.  §  5. 

Difference  between  it  and,  innate  ideas , 
ib.  §  6. 

Pw/r  difference  between  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdom,  56.  §  11. 

The  feveral  degrees  of  it,  Jhew  the  wifdom 
and goodnefs  of  the  maker ,  56.  §  12. 
Belongs  to  all  animals,  ib.  §  12,  13,  14. 
The  firft  inlet  of,  knowledge,  56.  §  15. 
Perfon  what ,  1 53.  §  9.  How  explained  by 
the  Bijhop  of  Worcefter,  443,  See. 
His  definition  of  it  conftdered,  446. 
The  author’s  notion  of  it,  525.  No  more 
againft  the  trinity  than  the  Bijhop'’ s, 

5*7- 

A  forenfick  term,  159.  §  26. 

The  fame  confcioufnefs  alone  makes  the 
fame  perfon,  154.  §  13.  p.  158.  §  23. 
The  fame  foul  without  the  fame  confciouf 
nefs,  makes  not  the  fame  perfon,  155.  § 
14,  &c. 

Reward  and  punifhment  follow  perfonal 
identity,  156.  §  18. 

Phancy,  59.  §  8. 

Phantaftical  ideas ,  173.  §  1. 

Piiilolbphers,  their  authority  Jbottld  not  deter¬ 
mine  our  judgment,  560. 

Place,  67.  §  7,  8. 

Ufe  of  place,  68.  §  9. 

Nothing  but  a  relative  pofition,  ib.  §  10. 
Sometimes  taken  for  the  Jpace  a  body  fills, 

68.  §  10. 

Twofold,  8 3.  §  6,  7. 

Pleafure  and  pain,  99.  §  1.  p.  1 01.  §  15, 

16. 

Join  themfelves  to  moft  of  our  ideas,  4 6. 
§2. 


Pleafure,  why  joined  to  feveral  actions,  46.  § 

3-  .... 

Power,  how  we  come  by  its  idea ,  101.  §  1. 
Active  and paffive,  102.  §  2. 

No  paffive  power  in  God,  no  aftive  power 
in  Matter  \  both  a.Elive  and  paffive  in 
jpirits,  102.  §  2. 

Our  idea  of  attive  power  clear  eft  from  re - 
flettion,  102.  §  4. 

Powers  operate  not  on  powers ,  106.  §  18. 
Make  a  great  part  of  the  ideas  of  fubftances, 

J34-  §  7- 
J34-  §  8. 

An  idea  offenfation  and  reflexion,  47.  §  8, 
Practical  principles  not  innate,  13.  §  1. 

Not  univerfally  ajfentedto,  13.  §  2. 

Are  for  operation ,  ib.  §  3. 

Not  agreed,  18.  §  14. 

Different,  21.  §  21.  .  ..  . 

Principles,  not  to  be  received  without  ftrifi 
examination ,  316.  §  4.  p.  353.  §  8. 
The  ill  confequences  of  wrong  principles , 

353,  &c.  §  9>  IO- 
None  innate,  3. 

None  univerfally  ajfented to,  4.  §  2,3,  4 i 
How  ordinarily  got,  21.  §  22,  &c. . 

Are  to  be  examined ,  22.  §  26,  27. 

Not  innate ,  if  the  ideas,  they  are  made  ufi 
of,  are  not  innate  1 23.  §  1. 

Privative  terms,  190.  §4. 

Probability,  what,  322,  &c.  §  1,  3. 

The  grounds  of  probability,  323.  §  4, 

In  matter  of  f alii,  324.  §  6. 

How  we  are  to  judge,  in  probabilities ,  32  3? 
§5* 

Difficulties  in  probabilities,  3  27.  §  9. 
Grounds  of  probability  in fpeculation  328,  § 
12. 

Wrong  meafures  of  probability,  3  53.  §  7. 
How  evaded  by  prejudiced  minds,  355..,  § 
13t  J4* 

Proofs,  258.  §  3. 

Properties  0/  fpecifick  effences,  not  known , 
214.  §  19. 

Of  things,  very  numerous,  178.  §  10.  p. 
184.  §  24. 

Propofitions,  identical,  teach  nothing,  299. 

§2. 

Generical,  teach  nothing,  300.  §  4.  p.  303. 

§  13- 

Wherein  apart  of  the  definition  is  predi¬ 
cated  of  the  fubjeHl,  teach  nothing,  300, 
&c.  §  5,  6. 

But  the  fignification  of  the  word ,  301.  §  7. 
Concerning  fubftances,  generally  either  trif¬ 
ling,  or  uncertain,  302.  §  9. 

Merely  verbal,  how  to  be  known ,  303.  § 

12. 

Abftrabl  terms,  predicated  one  of  another , 
produce  merely  verbal  propofitions,  ib. 

Or  part  of  a  complex  idea,  predicated  of  the 
whole,  303.  §  13; 

More  propofitions ,  merely  verbal,  than  is 
fufpebled,  ib.  §  13. 

Univerfal  propofitions  concern  not  exfience, 

303 •  §  1. 

Propofitions, 
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Propofitions :  what  propofilions  concern  exif- 
tence ,  ib.  §  i. 

Certain  proportions,  concerning  exiftence,  are 
particular  j  concerning  abftrabt  ideas ,  may 
be  general,  314.  §  13. 

Mental ,  280.  §  3.  p.  281.  §  5. 

Verbal,  280.  §  3.  p.  281.  §  5. 

Mental ,  hard  to  be  treated ,  280.  §  3,  4. 
Punifhment,  w&J/,  162.  §  5. 

reward,  follow  confcioufnefs,  1 56.  § 
18.  p.  159.  §  26. 

/f#  unconfcious  drunkard ,  why  punijhed , 
158.  §  22. 

a. 

Qualities :  fecondary  qualities ,  their  con¬ 
nexion,  or  inconfifience,  unknown,  264. 

•  §  11. 

Of  fubftances ,  fcarce  knowable,  but  by  ex¬ 
perience,  265,  &c.  §  14,  16. 

Of  fpiritual  fubftances,  lefs  than  of  corpo¬ 
real,  266.  §  17. 

Secondary,  have  no  conceivable  connexion 
with  the  primary ,  that  produce  them , 
264,  &c.  §  12,  13.  p.  271.  §  28. 

Of  fubftances,  depend  on  remote  caufes ,  286, 

'  §  n. 

Not  to  be  known  by  dejcriptions,  251.  §  21. 
Secondary,  how  far  capable  of  demonftration, 
259,  &c.  §  11,  12,  13. 

What ,  49.  §  8.  p.  50.  §  16. 

How  faid  to  be  in  things,  175.  §  2. 
Secondary ,  would  be  other ,  if  we  could  dif- 
cover  the  minute  parts  of  bodies ,  135. 

§  11. 

Primary  qualities,  49.  §  9: 

How  they  produce  ideas  in  us,  50.  §  12. 
Secondary  qualities,  ib.  §  13,  I4>  15- 
Primary  qualities  refemble  our  ideas,  fecon¬ 
dary  not,  50.  §  1 5,  16,  See. 

Three  forts  of  qualities  in  bodies,  52.  §  23. 
i.  e.  primary ;  fecondary,  immediately 
perceivable  ;  and  fecondary,  mediately 
perceivable,  53.  §  25. 

Secondary  qualities,  are  bare  powers ,  5 2 , 
&c.  §  23,  24,  25. 

Secondary  qualities  have  no  dijcernible  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  firft,  ib.  §  25. 
Quotations,  how  little  to  be  relied  on,  3 2  7* 

§  10. 

R 

REAL  ideas,  173. 

Reafon,  its  various  fignifications,  330. 
§  1.  What,  ib.  §  2. 

Reafon  is  natural  revelation,  346.  §  4. 

It  mift  judge  of  revelation,  349.  §  i4?I5- 
It  muft  be  our  laft  guide  in  every  thing ,  ib. 
Four  parts  of  reef  on,  3  3 1 .  §  3 ■ 

Where  reafon  fails  us,  337.  §  9- 
Neceffary  in  all  but  intuition,  338.  §  15. 

As  contra-diftinguijbed  to  faith,  what ,  341* 
§2. 


Reafon  helps  us  not  to  the  knowledge  of  innate 
truths,  5.  §  5,  6,  y,  8. 

General  ideas,  general  terms,  and  reafon , 
ufiually grow  together,  7.  §  45. 

The  verditl  of  it,  not  neceffary  to  confirm 
a  known  divine  revelation,  596—  60 if 

How  the  defied  of  it  is  helped  by  revelation , 
605,  606. 

Recollection,  98.  §  1. 

Reflection,  34.  §  4. 

Related,  144.  §  r. 

Relation,  65.  §  7.  p.  144. 

Relation  proportional,  160.  §  1. 

Natural,  ib.  §  2. 

Inftituted,  161.  $  3.  -  1 

Moral,  ib.  §  4. 

Numerous,  166.  §  17. 

Terminate  in  fimple  ideas ,  i6y.  §  18. 

Our  clear  idea  of  relation,  ib.  §  19. 

Names  of  relations  doubtful,  1 67.  §  19. 

Without  correlative  terms,  not  fo  commonly 
obferved,  145.  §  2. 

Different  from  the  things  related,  145.  §4/ 

Changes  without  any  change  in  the  fubjebi , 
ib.  §  5. 

Always  between  two,  ib.  §  6. 

All  things  capable  of  relation*,  145.  §  6. 

The  idea  of  the  relation,  often  clearer  than 
of  the  things  related,  146.  §8. 

All  terminate  in  fimple  ideas  of  fenfatioti 
and  reflexion,  148.  §  9. 

Relative,  144.  §1. 

Some  relative  terms,  taken  for  external 
denominations ,  145.  §  2. 

Some  for  abfolute,  ib.  §  3. 

How  to  be  known ,  14  7.  §  10. 

Many  words,  tho *  feeming  abfolute,  are  re¬ 
latives,  145.  §  3.  p.  148.  §  3,  4,  5. 

Religion,  all  men  have  time  to  enquire  into, 
351-  §  3- 

But  in  many  places  are  hindered  from  in¬ 
quiring,  351.  54- 

Remembrance,  of  great  force ,  in  common 
life,  59.  §  8. 

What,  30.  §  20.  p.  58.  §  7. 

Reputation,  of  great  force,  in  common  life, 

165.  §  12. 

Reftraint,  105.  §  13. 

RefurreCtion,  the  author's  notion  of  it,  509, 
&c.  Not  neceffarily  underftood  of  the  fame 
body,  510,  &c.  The  meaning  of  his 
body ,  2  Cor.  v.  10.  p.  51 1. 

The  fame  body  of  Chrift  arofe,  and  why , 
514,  &c.  How  the  feripture  conftant- 
ly  fpeaks  about  it -,  521. 

Revelation,  an  unqueftionable  ground  ofaffmt , 

329.  §  14.  p.  597 »  H- 

Belief,  no  proof  of  it,  349,  §  15. 

Traditional  revelation  cannot  convey  any 
new  fimple  ideas,  341.  §  3. 

Not  fo  fare,  as  our  reafon,  or  fenfes,  342. 


§  4- 

In  things  of  reafon ,  no  need  of  revelation. 


342.  §  5- 


Revelation, 
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Revelation,  cannot  over -rule  our  clear  know¬ 
ledge,  342.  §  5.  P •  344-  §  IO- 
Mujl  over -rule  probabilities  of  reafon,  344. 

§  9* 

Reward,  what ,  102.  §  5. 

Rhetorick,  of  deceiving,  245.  §  34. 

S 


SAgacity,  258.  §  3. 

Same,  whether  fubjlance ,  wade  or  con¬ 
crete,  160.  §  28. 

Sand,  white  to  the  eye  pellucid  in  a  mifcrojcope, 

135.  §  11. 

Sceptical,  »o  one  fo  fceptical  as  to  doubt  his 
own  exiftence ,  304.  §  2. 

Scepticifm,  the  author's  definition  of  know¬ 
ledge  leads  not  to  it ,  536.  The  Bijhop  of 
WorcefterV  arguing  rather  tends  to  it, 
538.  Syllogifm  not  necejfary  to  prevent  it, 
55i>  552- 

Schools,  wherein  faulty,  238.  §  6,  &c. 
Science,  divided  into  a  corporation  of  nature , 
of  operation,  and  of figns,  357. 

No fcience  of  natural  bodies,  272.  §  29. 
Scripture :  interpretations  of  fcripture  not  to 
be  impojedi  236.  §  23.  The  author's  ve¬ 
neration  of  it,  405-,  417-  The  ufe  of 
ideas,inunderjlandingit,  527,  528. 

Self,  w^at  makes  it,  156.  §  17.  p.  157. 

^  §  20.  p.  158.  §  23,  24,  25. 

Self-love,  185.  §2.  partly  caufe  of  unrea- 
fonablenefs  in  us,  ib. 

Self-evident  propofitions ,  where  to  be  had, 
289,  &c. 

Neither  needed,  nor  admitted  proof ,  298.  § 


I9- 

Senfation,  34.  §  3.  difiinguifhable from  other 
perceptions ,  260.  §  14. 

Explained ,  51.  §  21. 

What,  98.  §  1. 

Senfes,  why  we  cannot  conceive  other  qualities, 
than  the.  objects  of  cur  fenfes ,  41.  §  3. 

Learn  to  difcern  by  exercife,  251.  §21. 

Much  quicker  would  not.be  ufeful  to  us,i  3  5. 
§  12. 

Our  organs  of  fenfe,  failed  to  our  Jlate, 
135,  &c.  §  12,  1.3. 

Senfible  knowledge  is  as  certain,  as  we  need, 
312.  §8. 

Senfible  knowledge  goes  not  beyond  the  pre - 
fent  aft,  ib.  §  9. 

Shame,  101.  §  17. 

Simple  ideas,  41.  §  1, 

Not  made  by  the  mind ,  ib.  §  2. 

Power  of  the  mind  over  them,  64.  §  1. 

The  materials  of  all  our.  knowledge,  47.  §10. 

All pofitive,  48.  §  1. 

Very  different  from  their  caufe s ,  48.  §  2,  3. 

Sin,  with  different  men,  ftands  for  different 

aftions,  20.  §  iy. 

Solidity,  43.  §  1. 

Inf epar able  from  body;  43..  §  1. 

By  it  body  fills  fpace,  ib.  §  2 . 

This  idea  got  by  touch ,  ib. 

How  difiinguijhedfrom  fpace,  43.  §  3. 
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Solidity  diftinguiffjed  from  bar dnefs ,  44.  §  4. 

Something  from  eternity,  demonftrated,  304. 

§  3.  p.  306.  §  8. 

Sorrow,  too.  .§  8. 

Soul  thinks  not  always,  35.  §  9,  &c. 

Not  in  found  fleep,  36.  §  *1,  &c. 

Its  immateriality ,  we  know'Hot,  262.  §  6. 
P-  37 3>  588,  &c. 

Religion,  not  concerned  in  the  foul's  imma¬ 
terially,  263.  §  6. 

Our  ignorance  about  it,  160.  §  27. 

The  immortality  of  it,  not  proved  by  reafm, 
600-604.  *Tis  brougbt-to  light  by  re¬ 
velation,  603. 

Sound,  its  modes,  97.  ■§  3. 

Space,  its  idea  got  by  fight  and  touch,  66.  § 
2. 

Its  modifications,  ib.  §  4". 

Not  body,  68.  §  1 1,  12. 

Its  parts  inf  epar  able ,  69.  §  12. 

Immoveable,  69.  §  14. 

Whether  body,  or  fpirit ,  ib.  §  16. 

Whether fub fiance,  or  accident,  70.  -§  17. 

Infinite,  71.  §  2  r.  p.  90.  §  4. 

Ideas  of  jpace  and  body  diftinft,  72.  §  24, 
25. 

Confidered  as  a  folid,  85.  §  1  r. 

Hard  to  conceive  any  real  being  void  of 
/pace,  86.  §  11. 

Species;  why  changing  me  fimple  idea  of 
the  complex  one,  is  thought  to  change  the 
fpecies ,  in  modes,  but  not  in  fubftances, 
241.  §  19. 

Of  animals  and  vegetables,  moftly  difiingtulh- 
ed  by  figure,  218.  §  29: 

Of  other  things ,  by  colour,  ib. 

Made  by  the  underfianding,  for  comnmu - 
cation,  206.  §  9. 

No  fpecies  of  mixed  modes,  without  a  name, 
ib.  §  11. 

Of  fubftances,  are  determined  by  the  nominal 
effence,  211.  §  7,  8,  11,  13.  p . 
207.  §  13. 

Not  by  fubftantial forms,  212.  §  10. 

Nor  by  the  real  effence,  214.  §  18.  p. 
216.  §  25. 

Of  fpirit  s ,  how  difiingitifhed ,  212.  §  11. 

More  jpecies  of  creatures  above  than  below 
us,  213.  §  12. 

Of  creatures  very  gradual,  ib.  §  12. 

What  is  necejfary  to  the  making  of  fpecies , 
by  real  effences,  213.  §  14,  &c. 

Of  animals  and  plants,  cannot  be  difiinguifh- 
ed  by  propagation,  215.  §  23. 

Of  animals  and  vegetables,  diftivguifhed 
principally  by  the fhape  and figure ;  of  other 
things,  by  the  colour,  218;  §  29. 

Of  man,  likewife,  in  part,  216.  §  26. 

Injlance,  Abbot  of  St.  Martin,  ib. 

Is  but  a  partial  conception  of  what  is  in 
the  individuals,  219.  §32. 

*Tis  the  complex  idea,  which  the  name  ftands 
for,  that  makes  the  fpecies,  220.  § 


35- 

Man  makes  the  fpecies,  or  forts ,  221.  § 
36,  37- 


Species, 
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Species ;  the  foundation  of  it  is  in  the  Jimi- 
li tude ,  found  in  things ,  221.  §  36, 
37- 

Every  diftinbl ,  abftrabl  idea  makes  a  dif¬ 
ferent  fpecies ,  ib.  §  38. 

Speculation,  matters  of  it  not  proved  by 
votes ,  544. 

Speech,  its  end,  19 1.  §1,  2. 

Proper  fpeech,  192.  §  8. 

Intelligible,  ib. 

Spirits,  the  exiflence  of  fpirits  not  knowable , 
3I3-  §  12- 

How  ’tis  proved,  373. 

Operation  of  fpirits  on  bodies,  not  conceiv¬ 
able,  271.  §  28. 

What  knowledge  they  have  of  bodies,  252. 

§  23. 

Separate,  how  their  knowledge  may  exceed 
ours,  59.  §  9. 

We  have  as  clear  a  notion  of  the  fubftance 
of  fpirit,  as  of  body,  133.  §  5. 

A  conjecture,  concerning  one  way  of  know¬ 
ledge,  wherein  fpirits  excel  us,  136.  § 

*3- 

Our  ideas  of  fpirit,  137.  §  15.  As  clear 
as  that  of  body,  138.  §  22. 

Primary  ideas  belonging  to  fpirits,  137.  § 

18. 

Move,  138.  §  19,  20. 

Ideas  of  fpirit  and  body  compared,  141.  § 

3°. 

The  exiftence  of  fpirits,  as  eaft  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  as  that  of  bodies ,  140.  §  28. 

We  have  no  idea,  how  fpirits  communicate 
their  thoughts,  143.  §  36. 

How  far  we  are  ignorant  of  the  being,  fpe¬ 
cies,  and  properties  of  fpirits ,  271.  § 
27. 

The  word.  Spirit,  don’t  necejfarily  denote 
immateriality,  374,  600. 

Spirits  :  the  fcripture  [peaks  of  material  fpirits, 

375’  6o5- 
Stupidity,  59.  §  8. 

Subftance,  128.  §  1. 

No  idea  of  it,  29.  §  18. 

Not  very  knowable,  ib. 

Our  certainty ,  concerning  fubfances,  reaches 
but  a  little  way  284.  §  7,  10.  p.  288. 

§  1 5. 

The  confufed  idea  of  fubftance  in  general, 
makes  always  a  part  of  the  effence  of  the 
fpecies  of  fubfances,  214.  §  21. 

In  fubfances ,  we  muft  rectify  the  fignifica- 
tion  of  their  names,  by  the  things,  more 
than  by  definitions,  252.  §  24. 

Their  ideas  fingle ,  or  collective ,  65.  §  6. 
We  have  no  difinCt  idea  of  fubftance,  70.  § 
18,  19. 

We  have  no  idea  of  pure  fubftance,  132. 
§  2. 

Our  ideas,  of  the  forts  of  fubfances,  132, 
&c.  §3,  4,6. 

Obfervables,  in  our  ideas  of  JubJtances, 
143-  §  37- 

Collective  ideas  of  fubfances,  143,  &c. 
They  are  Jingle  ideas,  1 44-  ^  2. 
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Three  forts  of  fubftances,  149.  §  2. 

The  ideas  of  fubftances,  have  in  the  mind  a 
double  reference,  1 76.  §  6. 

The  properties  of  fubftances ,  numerous,  and 
not  all  to  be  known ,  178.  §  9,  10. 

The  perfect  ideas  of  fubftances,  134.  §  7. 
Three  forts  of  ideas  make  our  complex  one  of 
fubftances,  134.  §  9. 

Subftance ,  not  difearded  by  the  efftay,  360, 
&c.  The  author’s  account  of  it  as  clear, 
as  that  of  noted  logicians ,  361,  See. 
We  talk  like  children  about  it,  132.  § 

2.  p.  362.  The  author,  andtheBiJhop 
of  Worcefter,  agree  in  the  notion  of  it, 
364,  581.  How  the  mind  forms  the 
general  idea  of  it,  365,  368.  The  au¬ 
thor  makes  not  the  being  of  it  depend 
on  the  fancies  of  men,  3  66.  ’Tis  ufed 
for  ejfence,  or  nature ,  369.  Idea  of 
it  obfeure,  371,  584.  The  author’s 
principles  confift  with  the  certainty  of  its 
exiftence,  580,  581.  Tea,  they  prove 
it  equally  with  the  Biftop’s,  581.  The 
author  ridiculed  not  the  notion  of  it,  by 
his  fimilies  of  the  elephant  and  tortoife , 
582 .  The  certainty  of  the  being  of  fub¬ 
ftance  don’t  fuppofe  a  clear  idea  of  it, 

5^5- 

Subfiftence,  a  dialogue  concerning  it,  576. 
Subtilty,  what ,  238.  §  8. 

SuccelTion,  an  idea  got  chiefly  from  the  train 
of  our  ideas,  47.  §  9-  p-  75.  §  6. 

Which  train  is  the  meafure  of  it,  76.  §  12. 
Summum  bonum,  wherein  it  confift s,  1 18. 

§  55- 

Sun,  the  name  of  a  fpecies,  tho’  but  one, 
208.  §  1. 

Syllogifrn,  no  help  to  reafoning,  331.  §  4. 
The  ufe  of  fyllogfm,  ib. 

Inconveniencies  of  fyllogifn,  ib. 

Of  no  ufe  in  probabilities,  336.  §5. 

Helps  not  to  new  dif cover ies,  336.  §6. 

Or  the  improvement  of  our  knowledge,  ib. 

§  7- 

Whether,  in  fyllogifn ,  the  middle  terms  may 
not  be  better  placed,  337.  §  8. 

May  be  about  particulars,  ib. 

Certainty  not  to  be  placed  in  it,  551,  &c. 

T 

rpAfie  and  fmells,  their  modes,  97.  §  5. 
|  Teftimony,  how  it  lejfens  its  force, 
327.  §  I0. 

Thinking,  98. 

Modes  of  thinking,  98.  §  1,  2. 

Men’ s  ordinary  way  of  thinking,  280.  §  4. 
An  operation  of  the  foul,  35.  §  10. 
Without  memory,  ufelefs,  37.  §  15. 
Time,  what ,  77.  §  17,  18. 

Not  the  meajiire  of  motion,  79.  §  22. 

And  place,  diftinguifhable  portions  of  infi¬ 
nite,  duration  and  expanfion,  83.  §  5,  6. 
Two -fold,  ib.  §6,  7. 

Denominations  from  time  are  relatives, 
148.  §  3. 

7  T  Toleration, 
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Toleration,  neceffary  in  our  ft  ate  of  know- 
ledge,  325.  §  4- 

Tradition,  the  older ,  the  lefs  credible ,  343. 
§  6. 

T riflin g proportions,  298. 

Difccurfes ,  302.  §  9,  10,  11. 

Trinity,  nothing  in  the  effay  againjl  it,  359, 
&c.  author  complains  of  being  brought 
into  the  controverfy ,  408,  &c.  How  the 
doClrine  of  it  is  own'd  by  him ,  455,  &c. 
Truth,  what ,  280.  §  2.  p.  281.  §  5.  y>. 
282.  §  9. 

Of  thought,  280.  §.  3.  p.  282.  §  9. 

Cy  zvords,  280.  §  3. 

Verbal  and  real,  282.  §  8,  9. 

Moral,  282.  §  11. 

Metaphyfical ,  180.  §  2. 

General ,  Jeldom  apprehended,  but  in  words , 
285.  §  10. 

In  what  it  confiifls  183.  §  19. 

Love  of  it  neceffary,  345.  §  1. 

How  we  may  know  we  love  it,  ib. 

The  author's  profejfed  concern  for  it,  486. 

V 

YAcuum  poffible,  71.  §  22. 

Motion  proves  a  vacuum ,  ib.  §  23. 
We  have  an  idea  of  it,  43.  §  3.  p.  45. 

.  §  5- 

Variety  in  men's  pur /hits,  accounted  for,  118. 

§  54,  &c. 

Virtue,  what  in  reality,  19.  §  18. 

What  in  its  common  application,  1 6.  § 
10,  11. 

Is  preferable,  under  a  bare  poffibility  of  a 
future  fate,  125.  §  70. 

How  taken,  19.  §  17,  18. 

Vice  lies  in  wrong  meafures  of  good,  356.  § 

16. 

Underftanding,  what,  103.  §  5,  6. 

Like  a  dark  room ,  64.  §  17. 

When  rightly  ufed,  2.  §  5. 

Three  forts  of  perception  in  the  underflan- 
ding,  103.  §  5. 

Wholly  pajfve ,  in  the  reception  of  fimple 
ideas,  40.  §25. 

Uneafinefs  alone  determines  the  will  to  a 
new  allion,  109.  §29,  31,  33,  &c. 
Why  it  determines  the  will,  in,  &c.  § 
37- 

Caufes  of  it,  120.  §  57,  &c. 

Unity,  an  idea,  both  of  fenfation  and  refec¬ 
tion,  47.  §  7. 

Suggefted  by  every  thing,  86.  §  1. 
Univerfality,  is  only  inftgns,  195.  §  n. 
Univerlals,  how  made,  62.  §  9. 

Volition,  what ,  103.  §  5.  p.  105.  §  15. 
Better  known  by  reflection,  than  words, 
109.  §  30. 

Voluntary,  what,  p.  103.  §  5.  p.  104.  § 
n.  p.  109.  §  28. 

W 

WHat  is,  is,  is  not  univerfally  afjented 

to,  4.  §  4- 


Where  and  when,  84.  §  8. 

Whole,  bigger  than  its  parts,  its  ufe,  293. 

§  11. 

And  part,  not  innate  ideas,  24.  §  6. 
Will,'  what,  103.  §  5,6.  p.  105.  §  15. 
p.  109.  §  29. 

What  determines  the  will,  ib.  §  29. 

Often  confounded  with  defire ,  109.  §  30. 
Is  converfant  only  about  our  own  actions , 
ib.  §  30. 

Terminates  in  them ,  1 13.  §  40. 

Is  determined  by  the  great  eft ,  prefent ,  re¬ 
moveable  uneafinefs,  ib. 

Wit  and  Judgment,  wherein  different,  60. 
§  2. 

Words,  an  ill  ufe  of  words,  one  great  hin¬ 
drance  of  knowledge,  273.  §  30. 

Abufe  of  words,  236. 

SeCfs  introduce  words ,  without  flgniflcation, 
ib.  §  2. 

The  fchools  have  coined  multitudes  of  infig- 
niftcant  words,  ib.  §  2. 

And  rendered  others  obfcure,  237.  §  6. 
Often  ufed,  without  flgniflcation,  236.  §  3. 
And  why ,  237.  §  5. 

Inconftancy  in  their  ufe ,  an  abufe  of  words, 
ib.  §5. 

Obfcurity,  an  abufe  of  words,  237.  §  6. 
Taking  them  for  things,  an  abufe  of  zvords, 
2  3  3-  § 

Who  moft  liable  to  this  abufe  of  words,  ib. 
This  abufe  of  words  is  a  caufe  of  obftinacy 
in  error ,  24.  §  16. 

Making  them  flandfor  real  offences ,  which 
we  know  not,  is  an  abufe  of  words, 
241.  §  1 7,  iS. 

The  fuppofition  of  their  certain ,  evident  fig- 
nification ,  an  abufe  of  words,  243.  § 
22. 

Ufe  of  words  is,  1.  To  communicate  ideas. 
2 .  With  quicknefs.  3 .  To  convey  know¬ 
ledge,  243.  §  23,  24. 

How  they  fail  in  all  thefe,  244.  §  26,  &c. 
How  in  fubjlances,  245.  §  32. 

How  in  modes  and  relations,  ib.  §  33. 
Mifufe  of  words ,  a  great  caufe  of  error, 
246.  §  4. 

Of  obftinacy,  247.  §  5. 

And  of  wrangling,  ib.  §  6. 

Signify  one  thing,  in  enquiries  •,  and  another , 
in  difputes,  247.  §  7. 

The  meaning  of  words  is  made  known,  in 
fimple  ideas,  by  floewing,  249.  §  14. 
In  mixed  modes ,  by  defining,  ib.  §  15. 

In  fubjlances,  by  Jhewing  and  defining ,  too , 
251.  §  19,  21,  22. 

The  ill  confiequence  of  learning  words  firft , 
and  their  meaning  afterwards,  252.  § 
24. 

No  fhame  to  ajk  men  the  meaning  of  their 
words,  where  they  are  doubtful ,  253.  § 
25- 

Are  to  be  ufed,  conftantly ,  in  the  fame  fenfe, 
253.  §  26. 

Or  elfc  to  be  explained,  where  the  context 
determines  it  not,  254.  §  27. 

W^ords  : 
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Words:  how  made  general,  189.  §  3. 

Signifying  infenfible  things ,  derived  from 
names  of  fenfible  ideas ,  190.  §.  5. 

Have  no  natural  fignification,  19 1.  §  r. 

But  by  impofition ,  192.  §8. 

Stand  immediately  for  the  ideas  of  the 
fpeaker ,  191.  §  1,  2,  3. 

Yet  with  a  double  reference , 

1.  To  the  ideas ,  z«  the  hearer' s  mind , 
191,  &c.  §  4. 

2.  V0  the  reality  of  things ,  ib.  §  5. 

Apt,  by  cujlom,  to  excite  ideas,  192.  §  6. 

Often  ufed  without  fignification,  192.  §  7. 

Mofl  general,  193.  §  1. 

/F&y  fome  words  of  one  language  cannot  be 
tranflatedinto  thofe  of  another,  205.  §  8. 

Why  1  have  been  fo  large  on  words,  208. 

§  r6. 

New  words,  or  in  new  fgnifi cations,  are 
cautioufly  to  be  ufed,  225.  §  51. 


How  thefe  come  to  be  authorized,  496, 

4 97- 

Civil  ufe  of  words,  228.  §  3. 

Philofophical  ufe  of  words,  ib. 

Thefe  very  different ,  233.  §  15. 

Mifs  their  end,  when  they  excite  not,  in 
the  hearer ,  the  fame  idea,  as  is  in  the 
mind  of  the  fpeaker,  229.  §  4. 

What  words  are  mofl  doubtful,  and  why, 
ib.  §  5,  &c. 

What  unintelligible,  ib. 

Are  fitted  to  the  ufe  of  common  life,  1 6 1 . 

§  2. 

Not  tranflatable ,  129.  §  6. 

Worfhip,  not  an  innate  idea,  24.  §  7. 

Wrangle,  when  we  wrangle  about  words, 
303-  §  13- 

Writings  antient ,  why  hardly  to  be  precifely 

underflood,  236.  §  23. 
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BOOKS  Sold  by  E.  Svmon,  in  Cornhill  ;  C.  Hitch,  in  Faternofter. 
Row;  and  J.  Pemberton,  in  Fleetftreet. 

A  Defence  of  the  Christian  Religion,  from  the  feveral  Objedfions  of  modern 
Antifcripturijh.  Wherein  the  Literal  Senfe  of  the  Prophecies  contained  in  the  <Jid 
1 Lejlament ,  and  of  the  Miracles  recorded  in  the  New,  is  explained  and  vindicated. 
Treating  in  particular,  i.  Of  the  Truth  and  Authority  of  the  Evangelical  Writers.  2.  Of 
the  Infpiration  of  Evangelical  Writers.  3.  Of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Teftament.  4.  The 
Evidence  of  Miracles  and  Propheftes  compared.  5.  Of  the  right  Application  of  fome  controverted 
Prophecies.  6.  Of  the  Book  of  Daniel ,  and  his  Prophecy  in  Chap.  ix.  7.  Of  the  right  Appli¬ 
cation  of  fome  other  Prophecies.  8.  Of  the  Miracles  of  Jesus,  and  of  the  Senfe  wherein  they,  are  to 
betaken.  9.  Of  the  Allegorical  Fathers,  and  their  Authority.  10.  Of  Christ’s  driving  the 
Buyers  and  Sellers  out  of  the  Temple,  ii.  Of  his  curing  the  Demoniacks,  and  fending  the 
Devils  into  the  Swine.  12.  Of  his  Transfiguration  on  the  Mount.  13.  Of  his  healing  the  Woman 
of  her  Ifiue  of  blood.  14.  Of  his  curing  the  Woman  of  her  Spirit  of  Infirmity.  15.  Of  his 
prophetick  Converfation  with  the  Samaritan  Woman.  16.  Of  his  curling  the  Fig-Tree.  17. 
Of  his  healing  the  impotent  Man  at  the  Pool  of  Bethefda.  18.  Of  his  curing  the  Man  that  was 
born  blind.  19.  Of  his  turning  Water  into  Wine.  20..  Ofhisvcuring  the  Paralytick  at  Caper¬ 
naum.  21.  Of  his  raffing  three  dead  Perfons.  22.  Of  Christ’s  own  Refurredtion.  23.  Of 
the  Infufficiency  of  Reafon,  and  Neceffity  of  Revelation.  24;  Of  the  Date  and  Efficacy  of  the 
Cbriftian  Difpenfation. 

II.  The  Miferies  and  great  Hardfhips  of  the  Inferior  Clergy;  and  a  tnodeftPLEA 
for  their  Rights  and  better  Ufage.  In  a  Letter  to  a  Right.  Reverend 'Prelate.'  Ihefe  two 
by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Tho.  Stack-house.  - 

III.  The  Motion  of  Fluids,  Natural  and  Artificial  ;  in  particular  that  of  the  Air  and 
Water  :  In  a  Familiar  Manner  propofed  and  proved  by  evident  and  conclufive  Experiments  ; 
to  which  are  added,  many  ufeful  Remarks.  Done  with  fuch  Plainnefs  and  Perfpicuity,  as  that  they 
may  be  underftood  by  the  Unlearned.  For  whofe  Sake  is  annexed,  a  fhort  Explanation  of  fuch 
uncommon  Terms,  which  in  treating  on  this  Subjedt  could  not,  without  Affectation  be  avoided. 
With  plain  Draughts  of  fuch  Experiments  and  Machines,  which,  by  Defcnption  only,  might 
not  readily  be  comprehended.  The  Second  Edition,  with  confiderable  Additions,  corredted 
and  much  improved. 

IV.  Youth’s  Introduction  to  Trade  and  Business:  containing,  1.  Tables  of 
the  moft  ufual  Clerk-like  Contradtions  of  Words  ;  with  proper  Diredtions  how  to  addrels  Perfons 
of  Elevated  Rank,  and  thofe  in  Office.  2.  Acquittances  and  Promiffiory  Notes  diverfified,  and  adap¬ 
ted  to  fuch  Circumftances  as  occur  in  Real  Buftnefs.  3.  Variety  of  Bills  of  Parcels,  and  Bills  on 
Book  Debts,  to  enter  the  Learner  in  the  Manner  and  Methods  of  Commerce ,  and  to  make  him 
ready  at  Computation.  4.  Bill^of  Exchange,  with  necefiary  Directions  for  the  right  underflanding 
and  Management  of  Remittances ;  feveral  Orders  for  Goods,  Letters  of  Credit,  Invoyces,  and  other 
Merchant- like  Examples.  5.  Authentick  Forms  of  fuch  Law-Precedents ,  as  are  moft  frequently 
met  with  in  the  courfe  of  Traffick.  6.  Small  Colledtions  of  Epuefiions  interfperfed,  to  exercife 
the  Learner  in  the  Common  Rules  of  Arithmetick,  to  ufe  him  to  Calculation,  and  to  bring  him 
acquainted  with  the  Ufe,  the  Properties  and  Excellency  of  Nu?nbcrs,  by  way  of  Recreation.  The 
Fourth  Edition,  Corredled,  Augmented,  and  confiderably  Improved. 

Thefe  two  by  M.  Clare,  Mafter  of  the  Academy  in  Soho-Square ,  London.  By  whom 
Youth  are  boarded ,  educated,  and  qualified  either  for  the  Univerfity,  Compting-Houje ,  or  the 
Publick  Offices. 

V.  The  Method  of  Teaching  and  Studying  the  Belles  Lettres  ;  or,  An  Introdudlion  to 
Languages,  Poetry,  Rhetoric,  Hfiory,  Moral  Philofophy ,  Phyfic ,  See.  with  Refledtions  on  Tajle , 
and  Inftrudtions  with  regard  to  the  Eloquence  of  the  Pulpit,  the  Bar,  and  the  Stage.  The  whole 
illuftrated  with  Paffages  from  the  moft  famous  Poets,  and  Orators,  antient  and  modern,  with 
Critical  Remarks  on  them.  Defigned  more  particularly  for  Students  in  the  Univerfities.  By 
Mr.  Rolin,  late  Principal  of  the  Univerfity  of  Paris,  now  Profeffor  of  Eloquence  in  the 
Royal  College,  and  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Infcriptions  and  Belles  Lettres.  Tranf- 
lated  from  the  French.  In  4  Vol.  8vo.  Price  1  /. 

VI.  A  new  Method  of  Education,  defigned  for  the  Ufe  of  both  Sexes.  By  Mr.  Rolin ,  pr.  1  s.  6  d. 

VII.  1.  ATreatife  concerning  the  State  of  departed  Souls,  Before,  At,  and  After,  the 
Refurredlion.  Tranflated  into  Englijh  by  Mr.  Dennis,  price  5  s. 

2.  The  Faith  and  Duties  of  Chriftians,  a  Treatife  in  eight  Chapters.  Tranflated  into  Englijh 
by  Mr.  Dennis,  price4r. 

3.  De  Statu  Mortuorum  &  Refurgentium  Tradfatus.  Adjicitur  Appendix  de  Futura  Judasorum 
Reftauratione,  pr.  6  s. 

4.  Archaeologies  Philofophicae ;  five  Dodtrina  antiqua  de  Rerum  Originibus.  Libri  Duo. 
Editio  Secunda.  Accedunt  ejufdem  Epiftolae  duae  de  Archasologiis  Philofophicis,  pr.  6r. 

5.  De  Fide  &  Officiis  Chriftianorum.  Liber  Pofthumus.  Editio  Secunda,  pr.  4*.  Thefe  five 
by  the  learned  Dr.  Thomas  Burnet,  late  Majler  of  the  Charter-houfe. 

VIII.  Bifhop  Sherlock’s  Ufe  and  Intent  of  Prophecy  in  the  fcveral  Ages  of  the  World  ;  in  fixDif- 
courfes,  delivered  at  the  Temple-Church  in  April  and  May  1724.  Publifhed  at  the  Defire  of  the 
Mailers  of  the  Bench  of  the  two  honourable  Societies  ;  to  which  are  added,  four  Differtations, 
viz.  1.  The  Authority  of  the  Second  Epiftle  of  St  Peter.  2.  The  Senfe  of  the  Antients  before 
Chrift,  upon  the  Circumftances  and  Confequences  of  the  Fall.  3.  The  Bleflings  of  Judah,  Gen. 
xlix.  4.  Chrift’s  Entry  into  ferufalem.  The  Third  Edition.  Price  4  s.  6  d. 

IX.  A  Colledtion  of  Tradts,  moral  and  theological,  placed  in  the  Order  wherein  they  were  firft 
publilhed,  viz.  I.  A  Letter  to  a  Deift.  2.  The  Foundation  of  moral  Goodnefs.  3.  The  Second 
Part  of  the  Foundation  of  moral  Goodnefs.  4.  Divine  Redfitude.  5.  A  Second  Letter  to  a  Deift. 

6.  The  Law  of  Truth.  With  fome  additional  Notes,  and  a  Supplement  concerning  Redlitude, 
By  John  Balguy,  M.  A.  Vicar  of  North- Allerton,  in  the  County  of  York,  and  Prebendary  of  Sarum 
Price  6  s.  N  B.  Any  of  the  aforefaid  Tradls  may  be  had  feparate. 
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